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THE  MINNESINGER'S  SERENADE*. 
Thk  dew-drops  hang  upon  the  willow, 

The  bird  of  niglit  begins  to  wail, 
The  »un  is  deep  beneath  the  billow, 

The  moon  is  up  in  lustre  pale ; 
The  flowers  of  day  are  gone  to  rest. 
Their  life  of  light  Is  in  the  west:— 
Then,  oh  my  Light  of  Love,  appear ! 
A  look  will  gild  each  anxioas  tear 
That  from  my  longing  eyes  doth  stream, 
Here  in  the  jealous  starlight's  beam:— 
The  dew-drop  hang's  upon  the  willow,  I 

The  bird  of  ni^ht  begins  to  wail. 
The  sun  is  deep  beneath  the  billow, 

The  moon  is  up  in  lustre  pale; 
Oh,  come,  sweet  Mistress  of  the  Night, 
Oh,  come  and  bless  thy  Minstrel  Lover's  sight ! 
And  when  upon  thy  beauty  gazing, 

ru  think  there's  nought  on  earth  beside, 
That's  worth  thy  Minnesinger*s  praising, 

Thou'It  be  hi«  only  joy  and  pride  : 
My  spirit  shall  not  else  rejoice 
Tlian  In  thy  smile  and  In  thy  voice : 
Then,  oh  my  Light  of  Love,  appear ! 
A  look  will  gild  eaoh  anxioos  tear 
That  from  my  longing  eyes  doth  stream. 
Here  in  the  jealous  starlight's  beam : 
The  dew-drop  hangs  upon  the  willow, 

The  bird  of  night  begins  to  wail. 
The  \nn  is  deep  beneath  the  billow. 

The  moon  is  up  in  lustre  pale  ; 
Oh,  come,  sw^eel  Mistress  of  the  Night! 
Oh,  come,  and  bless  thy  Minstrel  Lover's  sight! 
*  The  Minnesingers,  which  literally  signifies  lovb-shioers, 
flourished  in  Germany  cotcmpnraneonsly  with  the  eminent 
Troubadours  of  Provence,  Castile,  Catalonia  and  Italy. 


FLORELLE. 


A  TALE   OF   THE    DAYS   OF   HENRI   QUATRE. 

In  every  clime,  in  every  tongue 
Tis  love  inspires  the  puot'k  song. 

Mrs.  Barbauld. 

Florelle,  the  only  child  of  the  Baron  de  Pau, 
was  at  the  age  of  s'xteen,  the  loveliest  maiden  in 
all  France.  If  her  form  equaled  not  in  symme- 
try the  Mcdicean  Venus,  it  possessed  a  nameless 
grace  that  no  statuary  coulcl  give  to  the  creation 
of  art.  Her  loiks  of  raven  blackness  contrasted 
finely  with  the  snowy  whiteness  of  her  swan-like 


neck.  Her  large,  daik,  persuasive  eye  was  light- 
ed by  the  fire  of  sensibility,  and  the  rose  of  ner 
cheek  looked  pale  only  when  compared  to  the  ru- 
by redness  of  ner  lip. 

Though  educated  in  retirement,  many  leagues 
from  the  capital,  the  fame  of  her  charms  was  not 
long  in  reaching  it,  and,  ere  her  seventeenth  sum- 
mer had  passed  away,  the  king  demanded  her  in 
marriage  for  his  godson,  Henri,  Count  de  St.  Me- 
dard,  only  son  oithe  Duke  de  la  Digne,  the  most 
wealthy  and  powerful  nobleman  at  the  French 
court  Surely  no  father  in  his  sense  could  refuse 
the  offer  of  an  alliance  so  splendid — at  least  the 
Baron  de  Pau  could  not,  bo  a  courier  was 
immediately  despatched  to  inform  Florelle  of  the 
honor  intended  her,  with  a  command  to  hold  her- 
self in  readiness  to  receive  her  future  lord  at  any 
time  it  should  please  the  king  to  appoint. 

Florelle  was  at  first  mightily  pleased  with  this 
intelligence.  Since  her  return  irom  the  convent 
in  which  she  had  been  educated,  she  had  not 
hardly  been  out  of  sight  of  the  chateau,  and 
her  only  companions  in  it,  in  the  absence  of 
her  father,  whose  time  was  principally  spent  in  at- 
tendance on  the  king-— and  mother  sne  nad  none 
— were  her  aunt  Therese,  a  belle  of  the  last 
century,  and  now  a  devotee ;  father  Denis,  the 
confessor,  and'Annette,  her  maid — and  a  husband 
would  be  such  an  acquisition !  But  her  plea- 
surable emotions  soon  subsided,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  bomething  like  anger.  FloreUe  was  a 
great  stickler  for  marry ine  for  love — who  of  her 
age  is  not .' — and  to  be  asked  in  marriage  by  one, 
of  whom  she  never  before  had  heard,  awoke  all 
the  pride  of  her  little  heart.  "  'Tis  a  mere  match 
of  interest,"  said  she,  with  more  bitterness  than 
she  had  ever  felt,  "  and  so  that  my  father  may 
attain  his  object,  he  would  think  little  of  whdt 
his  daus^hter  must  suffer  if  united  to  one  whom 
she  could  never  love  !" 

"  Yet,"  she  resumed,  after  looking  for  a  mo- 
ment on  her  aunt  who  sat  mumbling  over  some 
form  of  prayer,  and  thinking  of  the  Chevalier 
Duval,  with  whom  she  had  flirted  at  court,  "  ra- 
ther than  live  as  she  does,  with  nothing  but  pray- 
er-books, and  rosaries  to  amuse  me,  or  some  old 
monk,  even  more  dull  than  they,  I  would  many 
any  man  that  was  not  absolutely  old  and  ugly.'* 
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Here  her  soliloquy  was  interrupted,  by  a  soft  strain 
of  music,  that  seemed  to  steal  on  a  beam  of  the 
sitting  sun  into  the  sombre  apartment,  for  there 
the  vagrant  breeze  was  scarcely  permitted  to  en- 
ter. 

"Aunt!"  said  she,  springing  from  her  seat, 
"  there  is  music  below.    Do  let  us  go  down  !•* 

**  Holy  Virgin  !**  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  indig- 
nantly '*  was  ever  Christian  soul  so  interrupted  in 
her  devotions !    I,  who  have  to  repeat  the  Litur- 

Fj  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto  seven  times  yet  before 
sleep,  go  down  to  hear  the  miserable  twanging 
of  some  vile Jougleur  /" 

"  Well,  Madam,  if  you  will  not,  I  will,"  said 
the  light-hearted  maiden,  and  away  she  flew, 
without  regarding  the  mutterings  of  her  aunt,  that 
it  well  became  the  daughter  of  the  Baron  de  Pau, 
and  the  future  Duchess  de  la  Digne,  to  herd  with 
his  domestics. 

On  reaching  the  hall,  she  found  the  servants 
dancing  to  the  music  of  a  Troubadour,  a  young 
man,  whose  minstrel  garb  of  g^een  and  gold  was 
well  adapted  to  a  form  possessing  every  requisite 
of  manly  beauty.  The  servants,  as  soon  as  they 
became  aware  of  the  presence  of  their  young  mis- 
tress, ceased  dancing,  not  through  fear,  but  re- 
spect, and  the  stranger  acknowledging  her  pre- 
sence by  a  profound  obeisance,  after  a  short  pre- 
lude, sung  the  following. 

RiLPSODY. 
,      What  glTot  ito  brightneu  to  the  dawD  t 
What  decks  with  flowers  the  verdant  lawn  ? 
What  makes  the  silent  rill  so  bright  ? 
And  paints  the  lily  virgin  white  ? 

•  TIs  love— 'tis  love. 

What  gives  its  sweetness  to  the  song 
That  echoes  darkling  woods  among  ? 
What  giTOS  the  rose  its  blushing  dye  ? 
And  what  its  power  to  beauty's  eye  t 

♦Tis  love— tls  love. 
What  makes  so  bright  the  sun's  last  beam 
Which  plays  on  yon  pelucid  stream  ? 
And  what  to  evening's  dewy  hour 
Doth  give  a  sweetly  saddening  power  t 

Tls  love— 'tis  lore. 
What  gives  to  life  ito  greatest  charm  1 
What  doth  the  heart  for  virtue  form  ? 
What  brightens  joy  7— and  grief  allays  ? 
And  gilds  the  evening  of  our  days  1 

Tis  love— 'tis  love ! 

"  Truly,"  thoueht  Florelle,  *as  the  minstrel 
concluded,  '*  this  love  is  a  curious  thing !     And 
must  I  become  the  wife  of  the  Count  without 
knowing  anything  about  it  ?"  she  sighed — but 
recollecting  herself,  she  turned  to  the  minstrel, 
and,  after  eulogizing  his  performance,  asked  him 
to  sing  her  a  ballad,  **  and,"  she  added,  while  a 
blush  deepened  the  hue  of  her  vermeil  cheek, 
«*  let  it  be  something  of  woman's  love."     He  bow- 
e4,  and  sung  with  becoming  gravity,  as  follows : 
Annette  sits  in  bower  alone, 
None  is  near  to  hear  the  moan. 
Now  she  sighs,  and  now  she  weeps 
For  her  loved  Eugene,  who  sleeps 
'Mong  the  brave  on  Glory's  plain- 
Fallen  in  the  wars  with  Spain. 
"  Cruel  parenu  I"  thus  she  cries, 
While  the  night  wind  round  her  sighs, 
"  Why  from  me  my  lover  tear 
And  plunge  me  in  this  deep  despair! 
Or  why,  since  life  no  joy  can  give, 


Would  you  I  should  longer  live  T" 

Morning  came,  and  Annette  rose, 

O'er  again  to  weep  her  woes : 

But  what  was  the  maid's  surprize. 

When  before  her  tearful  eyes. 

Does  a  gallant  knight  appear— 

Came  her  poor  sad  heart  to  cheer ! 

In  a  month,  or  two,  this  moid 

Was  in  bridal  robes  arrayed ; 

For  that  knight,  so  gay  and  young, 

With  glittering  gold,  and  flattering  tongue. 

Won  her  heart,— then  wonder  not 

Ppor  Eugene  was  soon  forgot ! 

**  Annette,"  said  Florelle,  turning  to  her  maid, 
"  you  must  change  your  name,  for  I  shall  never 
more  like  the  name  of  Annette." 

**  Lady,"  said  the  minstrel,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, "  the  constancy  of  the  heart  depends  not  on 
a  name,  and  the  proneness  of  woman  to  change, 
has  passed  into  a  proverb,  the  truth  of  which,  is 
proved,  by  every  aay's  experience." 

"  I  know  but  little  of  woman,  generally,"  re- 
plied the  maid,  "  but,  if  I  know  anything  of  my 
own  heart,  it  is  not  so  prone  to  change."  She 
stopped,  with  a  blush,  at  her  boldness,  in  speak- 
ing thus  to  a  stranger. 

Florelle,  after  rendering  meet  thanks  to  the 
minstrel  for  his  readiness  to  comply  with  her  re- 
quest, and  giving  orders  to  Pierre,  the  major 
domo,  to  see  that  he  lacked  no  attention,  return- 
ed to  her  aunt,  whose  devotions  she  repeatedly 
interrupted  by  her  praises  of  the  troubadour. 
She  retired  to  her  chamber  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
usual,  and  the  image  of  the  stranger  accompaiiied 
her.  "  Oh  !"  she  mentally  exclaimed,  as  she  ajust- 
ed  her  pillow  for  the  fitth  time,  "  if  the  Count 
were  like  him !" 

Scarce  had  the  gray  dawn  aroused  the  laborer 
to  his  toil,  when  Florelle  was  awakened  by  the 
voice  of  the  minstrel,  singing  beneath  her  window 
his 

MORNING  HTMN. 
The  mom,  in  all  her  beauty,  wakes, 
And  from  her  golden  tresses  shakes 

The  dews  of  night. 
The  babbling  brook  and  whispering  wind. 
With  song  of  birds,  to  praise  bare  joined, 

Father  of  Light ! 
Shall  men  alone  refuse  to  sing 
Thy  praises,  whom,  Eternal  King ! 

Thy  lore  sustains  1  « 

Oh,  no  !  at  eve  I'll  sink  to  Thee— 
And  Thine  my  morning  song  sliall  be 
While  life  remains. 

"What!"  said  Florelle,  "young,  handsome, 
and  religious  !  I  thought  religion  was  only  for 
monks  and  old  maids.  Well,  I  should  not  be 
displeased  now  to  find  the  Count  religious,  if  he 
be  but  as  handsome  as  this  Troubadour."  She 
arose,  and  dressing  herself  without  the  assistance 
of  her  maid,  who  had  probably  strolled  out  with 
the  hope  of  meeting  Jean  du  Pays,  with  whom 
she  danced  the  last  Sunday  evening,  descended 
to  the  breakfast  parlor.  Not  a  soul  was  there  ! — 
and,  without  considering  that  the  sun  had  not  yet 
shown  his  jolly  round  face,  she  hurried  to  the 
chapel,  which,  on  entering,  she  was  surprized  to 
find — not  iat  the  service  was  nearly  over — not 
her  aunt  wondering  at  her  absence,  for  she  w^ 
particular  m  the  observance  of  every  duty — but 
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the  troubadour  alone,  and  kneeling  before  the  al- 
tar. 

Startled  at  finding  herself  alone  with  one  who, 
for  the  last  few  hours,  had  occupied  her  every 
thought,  she  turned  abruptly  to  leave  the  chapel, 
when  fate,  or  chance,  or  perhaps  the  suddenness 
of  her  turn,  caused  her  to  stumble — and  she  fell. 
The  fall,  for  a  few  moments,  deprived  her  of 
sense,  and,  on  recovering,  she  found  herself  in  the 
arms  of  the  very  man  from  whom  she  would  have 
flown,  who,  roused  from  his  devotions  by  the 
noise  of  her  fall,  had  hurried  to  her,  and  raisins 
her  in  his  arms,  had  borne  her  to  the  font,  and 
throwing  its  consecrated  water  on  her  face — ^pale 
as  the  marble  whence  he  took  it — soon  had  the 
inexpressible  pleasure  of  seeing  her  revive. 

"  How  lovely !"  murmured  he,  as  he  bent  over 
the  senseless  maid,  and  gazed  on  those  features 
which  bore  the  impress  of  the  Great  Creator.  "  I 
fear,  lady,"  said  he,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  as  she 
opened  those  eyes  which  had  been  like  *  wea- 
pons sheathed,*  *•  I  fear,  lady,  you  are  greatly  in- 
jured." 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,  no,"  said  she,  rising  from  the 
bosom  that  had  pillowed  her  head,  "  and,  I  en- 
treat you,  mention  not  this  incident  to  any  of  the 
family."  Then  breaking  from  him,  she  returned 
iinobserved  to  her  chamber,  which  she  left  not 
until  summoned  to  breakfast. 

On  entering  the  saloon,  she  was  met  by  her 
aunt,  with  something  like  a  smile,  who,  as  soon 
as  the  compliments  of  the  morning  were  over,  ex- 
claimed, with  unusual  vivacity,  **  Santa  Maria ! 
how  pale  you  are  !    What  can  be  the  matter  ? 

**0h,  nothing,  dear  aunt,  but  a  slight  head-ache 
that  will  soon  be  better. 

"  Oh,  is  that  all  ?  Well,  I  declare  that  I  was  so 
frightened !  for  I  want  you  to  wear  your  best  looks 
this  morning.  We  are  to  have  a  stranger  to 
breakfast  with  us.  Whom  do  you  think  it  is? 
Well,  I  was  sure  you  could  not  guess.  'Tis  no 
less  a  perosn  than  the  troubadour. 

"  The  troubadour !  exclaimed  Forelle. 

"  My  child,  you  need  not  look  so  demure  about 
it.  You  surely  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  custom 
of  our  young  nobles,  to  assume  the  disguise  of 
troubadours,  to  suit  their  convenience,  or  for  the 
mere  love  of  adventure,  and  may  not  he  be  one 
of  those  ?  I  believe  you  have  heard  mespeak  of 
the  Chevalier  Duval  ?"  ^^ . 

"  I  have,  madam,"  answered  Florelle,  and  she 
might  have  added,  some  scores  of  times. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  it  was  as  a  troubadour  that  he 
first  presumed  to  make  love  to  me.  Ah !  I  can- 
not easily  forget  him,  though  like  Mary  of  old,  I 
have  chosen  the  better  part."  Here  Madame 
sighed,  dropped  a  bead,  and,  after  a  minutes  pause, 
continued.  "  He  was  just  the  man  to  captivate 
the  heart  of  a  young  and  romantic  girl,  as  I  then 
was — so  gay,  so  handsome,  so  accomplished,  and 
so  brave ! — for  he  offered  to  settle,  in  single  com- 
bat with  the  Italian  Marquis  of  Como,  his  preten- 
sions to  my  hand.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
troubadour,  this  morning,  m  the  chapel,  and  his 
resemblance  to  the  Chevalier  Duval,  struck  me  so 
forcibly,  that  I  commissioned  father  Denis,  to 
ask  him  to  breakfast,  and,  depend  upon  it,  he  is 
no  common  person." 

If,  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  troubadour,  its  na- 
tive hue  returned  to  ^e  pale  cheek  of  Florelle, 


how  must  its  color  have  been  hightened  when 
she  saw  him  enter !  A  sensation,  new  and  unac- 
countable, thrilled  her  frame,  producing  such  an 
excessive  trembling,  as  to  oblige  her  to  sit  down ; 
and  to  the  elegant  cong^  of  the  stranger,  she  was 
hardily  able  to  return  a  slight  inclination  of  the 
head. 

Madam,  casting  on  her  a  reproachful  glance, 
for  what  she  conceived  her  ill-timed  hauteur, 
received  him,  in  a  manner,  the  most  flatter- 
ing ;  and,  he,  in  return  for  her  kindness,  made 
such  a  display  of  his  abilities  as  to  convince  her, 
ere  they  sat  down  to  breakfast,  that  she  was  not 
mistaken  in  thinking  him  no  common  person.  So 
pleased  did  Madame  and  her  guest  appear  with 
each  other,  that  they  hardly  suffered  grace  to  be 
concluded,  when  they  resumed  their  conversa- 
tion ;  and,  to  the  question  of  Madame,  of  what 
part  of  France  might  claim  the  honor  of  his  birth, 
he  replied,  **  Provence." 

**  The  Count  de  St.  Medard  is  a  Provencal," 
said  Madame,  looking  at  Florelle,  who  blusned, 
but  took  no  further  notice  of  the  remark,  "  Have 
you  ever  seen  the  Count  ?'  addressing  the  min- 
strel. 

"'  Oh,  yes,  madam,  at  court,  often." 

**  Oh,  you  have  been  at  court  then  .^*  said  Ma- 
dam, with  animation,  "  perhaps  you  know  my 
brother,  the  Baron  de  Pau  ?* 

"  Or  the  Chevalier  Duval  r*  asked  Florelle. 

"  I  have  the  honor,  ladies,  to  rank  them  among 
my  particular  friends." 

Something  like  a  blush  passed  over  the  wrink- 
led cheek  of  Madame  at  this  mention  of  her  cide- 
vant  lover,  whether  of  pleasure  or  anger  it  was 
not  easy  to  determine,  but  chan^ng  the  subject, 
she  spoke  of  the  poets  that  flounshed  in  the  a9,j9 
of  her  girlhood,  with  the  enthusiasm  and  volu- 
bi§ty  of  one  who  had  made  them  her  principal 
study. 

**  The  poets  of  whom  you  speak,  Madame," 
said  the  priest,  in  a  low  sepulchral  tone,  "  were 
men  who  wrote  under  the  salutary  feeling  of  their 
accountability  for  the  use  or  abuse  of  the  talents 
entrusted  to  their  keeping,  while  the  immoral 
tendency  of  ali  modem  poetry,  would  lead  one  to 
conclude  the  authors  had  utterly  forgotten  their 
responsibility.  The  Father,  who  had  lofg  beek' 
used  to  dogmatize  in  matters  of  religion,  spoke 
as  one  who  feared  not  contradiction,  though  his 
only  knowledge  of  the  early  poets  was  derived 
from  some  metrical  lives  of  the  saints,  and  of  the^ 
modern  from  a  small  collection  of  romances  found' 
among  the  books  of  Florelle.  But  the  minstrel,- 
who  seemed  in  the  habit  of  expressing  himsdf 
freely,  denied  that  the  indiscriminate  (J^nsute  oi 
the  priest  was  deserved  by  all  modem  poetry, 
though,  he  admitted,  it  might  be  justly  apmicabie 
to  many  of  the  most  popular  pieces  of  the  day. 
And  Madame,  a  soi-disant  critic,  determined  to 
hear  that  she  might  judge,  and  as  soon  as  break- 
fast was  over,  the  minstrel  was  call  upon  to  dis- 
prove the  assertion  of  the  fatheiw 

"  But,"  said  Florelle,  as  he  was  about  to  be- 
gin, "we  must  first  hear  of  your  liege  lady;  for 
what  is  a  troubadour  without  his  lady-love  P* 

"  Oh,  by  all  means,*  cried  Madame,  "  let  us 
first  hear  of  the  queen  of  your  affections."  "  And 
the  minstrel,  to  a  sweet  and  lively  air,  sung  as 
follows ; 
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MY  LADY-LOVE. 
How  bright  to  wanderers  the  star  that  ushers  in  the  mom, 
How  lovely  is  the  blushing  rose  upon  its  native  thorn, 
How  sweet  is  eve,— 'tis  doubly  sweet  to  labor's  weary  child— 
And  Oh,  how  fair  the  snowy  wreaths  of  Alpine  mountains 
wUd. 

But  she  I  love  is  brighter  than  the  harbinger  of  day. 
Her  blushes  are  unrivaled  by  the  blooming  rose  of  May  ; 
Oh,  she  I  love  is  sweeter  far  than  dewy  evening  mild, 
And  fairer  Is  she  than  the  snows  of  Alpine  mountains  wild! 

My  lady-love  'mong  women  Is  as,  'mong  the  stars,  the  moon, 
But  borrows  not,  like  her,  her  light— her  beauty's  all  her  own ; 
He  that  has  once  her  charms  beheld,  will  think  of  others,  never, 
And  he,  on  whom  she  once  has  smiled,  must  love  her— and 
forever. 

"  Oh,  'tis  a  sweet  thing  I"  cried  Madame. 

"  Ay,  sweet !"  said  the  priest,  with  a  smile  of 
exultation,  "  and  goes  as  far  as  I  coxild  wish  to 
prove  what  I  said,  for  in  its  sweetness  it  contains 
a  deadly  poison." 

"  You  are  too  severe,  father,"  said  Madame. 

**  Too  severe  !'*  retorted  he,  "  I  am  sorry  a 
daughter  of  the  church  could  think  anything  too 
severe  that  might  be  said  against  a  thing  in  which 
a  frail  mortal  is  raised  to  an  equality  with  the 
Deity." 

**  But  reverend  father,"  asked  the  youth,  "  how 
is  it  possible  to  draw  such  an  inference  from  any 
thing  I  have  said  ?" 

"Son,"  he  replied,  "did  you  not  declare  that 
your  lady-love  borrows  not  her  light  as  the  moon 
does — but  that  her  beauty  is  all  her  her  own  ?  Is 
not  this  making  her  equal  to  the  Deity  ?  For 
certainly,  if  less  than  he,  her  beauty  must  be  de- 
fived  from  him,  as  the  light  of  the  moon  is  from 
^e  sun." 

"  You  are  right,  father,"  said  the  minstrel,  with 
becoming  ingenuousness,  "  though  not  intended 
to  convey  that  idea,  it  was  certainly  an  improper 
expression." 

This  mollified  the  irascible  priest,  and  Madame, 
after  observing  that  she  had  heard  the  Chevalier 
Duval  sinfl^  something  like  it  in  the  presence  of 
.an  archbishop,  desired  the  troubadour  to  proceed 
with  the  promised  specimen  of  modem  poetry. 

"  I  am  sorry,  Madame,  not  to  .be  able  to  com- 
ply with  this  request  of  yours,  but  my  hard  fate 
^Bliges  me  to  leave  this  hospitable  mansion  this 
very  evening." 

Florella  said  nothing,  but  the  garrulity  of  her 
sunt,  who,  by  comparing  his  piece  to  one  of  the 
Chevalier  Duval's,  bestowed  on  it,  as  she  thought, 
the  highest  praise,  was  not  half  so  gratifying  to 
the  heart  of  the  minstrel,  as  the  tear  that  trembled 
in  the  eye  of  the  maid  as  she  rose  to  withdraw. 

"  'Tis  inexplicable !"  said  she,  seating  herself 
in  her  boudoir.  "  It  is  not  yet  twenty-four  hours 
since  I  first  saw  this  troubadour,  and" — she  stop- 
ped. Not  even  to  herself  would  she  acknow- 
ledge that  she  loved  this  youth,  though  the  scar- 
let olush  that  burned  upon  her  cheek  attested  it. 
«*  But  has  he  not  declared  himself  the  lover  of 


taking  her  lute,  she  descended  to  the  favorite 
arbor  overlooking  the  Oise.  The  brilliancy  of 
the  western  sky  was  fading  fast  into  the  softened 
hue  of  twilight,  and  its  variegated  tints  were  re- 
flected in  the  bright  and  beautiful  stream  that  lay 
before  her  like  a  mirror  of  polished  steel,  un- 
ruffled by  the  slightest  breeze.  All  round  her 
wore  that  Sabbath  stillness  so  fitted  for  the  indul- 
gence of  those  feelings  of  melancholy  indigenous 
m  the  youthful  heart,  nor  was  its  influence  Tost  on 
Florelle.  But  soon  this  stillness  was  broken  by  the 
joyous  songs  of  some  peasant  girls,  assembled  on 
the  other  side  of  the  stream,  who  were,  immedi- 
ately after,  joined  by  their  favorite  swains ;  anon 
the  pipe  and  tabor  struck  up,  and  they  fell  a- 
dancing  with  all  the  vivacity  characteristic  of 
their  nation. 

"  How  much  happier,"  said  Florelle,  with  a 
sigh,  "  are  these  simple  children  of  toil  than  am 
I,  the  daughter  of  a  powerful  baron,  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  everything  on  which  the  human  heart 
is  apt  to  build  the  fabric  of  its  happiness !  But 
oh,  how  poorly  do  the  glitter  of  wealth,  the  pride 
of  birth,  the  sound  of  titles,  and  the  pomp  of  at- 
tendants compensate  for  the  absence  of  content ! 
I  would  I  had  never  seen  this  troubadour !"  A 
deep  sigh  followed  this  wish,  and,  to  banish  from 
her  mind  the  object  of  its  inquietude,  she  sung, 
and  with  sweetness  peculiarly  her  own,  the  fol- 
lowing 
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Holy  Mary  !-7-Molher  mild ! 
Hear,  oh  hear !— a  feeble  child— 
Who  is  on  life's  tempestuous  sea 
Cast  alone — Oh,  succor  me ! 
Brightest  in  the  courts  above ! 
Joy  of  angels !  queen  above ! 
Solace  of  the  sorrowing  here- 
Let  me  ever  be  thy  care! 
Waves  of  aorrow  o'er  me  roll- 
Joy  has  fled  my  darkened  soul- 
Dangers  press  on  every  side ; 
Star  of  Ocean!  be  my  guide  ! 

As  she  concluded  she  raised  her  eyes  and  en- 
countered those  of  the  troubadour  riveted  upon 
her.  She  rose  in  some  confusion,  and  was  about 
to  leave  the  arbor,  when  respectfully  beseech- 
ing her  to  resume  her  seat,  he  begged  pardon  for 
his  seeming  intrusion,  and  thus  continued  in  ex- 
cuse. "  In  passing,  I  heard  the  sweetest  voice 
that  ever  blessed  the  ear  of  man,  and  knowing  it 
could  be  none  other  than  yours,  lady,  I  was 
contrained  to  stop,  that  I  might  take  a  last  look 
of  beauty  so  angelic." 

"It  is  evident,  sir,"  said  the  lady,  coldly,  and 
rising  with  dignity,  **  that  you  have  oeen  at  court, 
but  as  I  am  unused  to  its  language,  you  vriW  ex- 
cuse me  from  hearing  it  now,"  and  she  moved  to 
leave  him. 

"  If  truth,  lady,"  said  the  youth,  gently  detain- 
ing her,  "  be  the  language  oi  courts,  then  am  I  a 
courtier.    But  cold,  indeed,  must  be  the  man  who 
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never  hath  known — never  shall  know  another 
mistress  than  yourself !" 

"  Oh  rise,  rise !"  said  Florelle,  in  deep  emotion, 
"  and  recall  that  rash  vow,  for  I,  alas !  an  doomed 
to  he  another's — ^then  leave  me — and  forget  me !" 

He  rose — caught  her  hand,  which  he  pressed 
to  his  heart — bowed  his  head  over  it,  and  mur- 
muring "  farewell !"  departed. 

Slowly,  and  with  a  heavy  heart,  Florelle  re- 
turned to  her  chamber,  and  throwing  herself  on 
her  couch,  endeavored  in  slumber  to  forget  the 
minstrel,  but  spite  of  every  effort,  his  graceful 
form  was  still  before  her,  and  his  sad  "  farewell  !'* 
still  rung  in  her  ears. 

Early  next  morning  she  was  roused  from  her 
painful  meditation  by  the  entrance  of  her  aunt, 
who  came  to  inform  her  that  a  courier  had  arriv- 
ed from  the  Baron,  who,  with  the  king  and  his 
suite,  might  be  expected  at  the  chateau  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  This  news  had  made  Madame 
aliBost  wild  with  delight.  How  great  then  must 
have  been  her  surprize,  when,  instead  of  excla- 
mations of  joy,  poor  Florelle  covered  her  face, 
and  burst  into  tears. 

•*  Santa  Maria !"  cried  the  good  lady,  "  what 
can  this  mean  ?  Weeping! — Is  the  child  mad? 
Do  you  really  wish  to  spoil  your  eyes  at  the  very 
time  that  the  Count  de  St.  Medard  is  expected  ? 
Pray  tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"Oh,  nothing,  dear  aunt,  nothing!'*  said  the 
poor  girl,  weeping,  as  if  her  heart  would  break, 
•*  do  but  leave  me  to  the  care  of  Annette,  and  I 
shall  be  well."  And  Madame,  who  had  a  thou- 
sand things  to  attend  to,  readily  complied  with 
her  request. 

She  rose,  and  with  the  assistance  of  her  maid, 
•was  soon  dressed,  and  with  such  simple  elegance 
as  to  please  even  the  fastidious  priest,  who,  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  owing  to  his  invectives  against 
the  extravagance  of  the  times,  paid  her  more  com- 
pliments than  he  ever  had  to  any  daughter  of  Eve, 
Madame,  who  was  so  solicitous  about  her  appear- 
ance, was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  Annette  was 
in  rapture,  aeclaring  by  every  saint  in  the  calen- 
dar, that  the  greatest  beauty  at  the  court  of  Henry 
would  die  with  envy  at  the  sight  of  her  mistress. 
Their  commendations  were  unheard — or  at  least 
unheeded  by  Florelle,  who  thought  but  of  the 
troubadour,  and  heard  but  his  sad  "  farewell  I" 

While  the  bustle  of  preparation  was  heard  on 
every  quarter,  and  every  face  wore  a  look  of  anx- 
ious expectation,  Florelle  sat,  lost  in  a  multi- 
tude of  unpleasant  reflections,  until  the  trampling 
of  horses  below,  and  the  cry  of  "  they  come !" 
resounding  through  the  chateau,  aroused  her. 
She  started  up,  and  would  have  fled,  but  fear  of 
her  father's  displeasure  arrested  her  steps ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  she  was  folded  to  his  bosom. 

"Thou  art  pale,  my  love,"  said  the  Baron, 
eazinff  tenderly  in  the  face  of  the  beautiful  girl 
he  held  in  his  arms,  "  hast  thou  been  ill,  dearest !" 


grace  peculiar  to  himself.  After  the  ceremony  of 
presentation  had  been  gone  through,  the  king* 
taking  the  hand  of  Florelle,  and  turning  to  a 
young  man  on  his  right,  said,  "  I  here  present 
you,  Henri,  the  loveliest  maiden  in  France — and 
receive  her  from  me  as  the  most  precious  boon  I 
can  bestow  upon  you." 

"  Sire,"  said  the  young  man,  kneeling,  "  I  re- 
ceive her  at  your  hands  as  the  greatest,  choicest 
gift  of  Heaven." 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  maiden  started-— 
looked  a  moment  doubtingly,  but  soon  recogniz- 
ing in  the  Count  de  St.  Medard,  the  much  loved 
troubadour,  fainted  on  his  bosom. 

The  rest  of  the  tale  is  soon  told.  They  were 
married ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  king, 
with  the  dames  and  nobles  of  the  court,  was  pre- 
sent at  the  ceremony,  it  may  easily  be  conceived 
with  what  splendor  their  nuptials  were  solem-. 
nized ;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  among  the 
wedding  ^ests  was  a  little  old  man,  an  especial 
favorite  with  romping  girls  and  antiquated  virgins, 
in  whom  Florelle  was  delighted  to  find  the  cele- 
brated Chevalier  Duval,  and  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  following 

EPITHALAMIUM. 
^is  done!  His  done !  is  the  song  of  joy 

Now  heard  in  the  court  of  Jove, 
The  god  of  song  is  wedded  unto 

The  goddess  of  be&uty  and  love ! 
There's  joy  in  Heaven  ;— there's  joy  on  earth  ; 

There's  joy  in  ocean's  caves ; 
The  wood-nymphs  dance  in  sylvan  bowers— 

And  sea-nymphs  *neath  the  wares. 
And  we  will  raise  a  song  of  joy, 

And  we'll  our  goblets  fill, 
And  sing  the  praise ,  and  drink  the  health 

Of  Henri  and  Florelle. 
For  ne'er  in  tliis  beautiful  world  of  ours 

Have  such  a  pair  been  seen. 
As  Henri,  the  god  of  the  sHver  lyre— 

And  Florelle,  beauty's  queen. 

This  piece  called  forth  the  animadversions  of 
father  Denis,  who  denounced  it  both  as  heathenish 
and  immoral.  Madame,  as  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, advocated  the  cause  of  the  Chevalier  and 
his  poetry,  and  was  so  incensed  against  the  good 
priest,  that  she  immediately  chose  another  director, 
and  soon  after  Vas  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar  by 
her,  long-loved  Chevalier  Duval ! 


THE  ST.  GEORGE. 

It  stood  in  the  artist's  studio  ;  all  Florence  came 
to  look  at  it ;  all  examined  it  with  curiosity ;  all 
admired  it  with  eagerness ;  all  pronounced  it  the 
capo  d'  opera  of  Donatello.  The  whole  town 
were  in  raptures,  and  lovely  ladies,  as  they  bent 
from  their  carriages  to  answer  the  salutes  of  the 
Princes  and  Dukes,  instead  of  the  common-place 
^«^^T;*;«a  rtf  faahinn.  said.  "  Have  vou  seen  the 
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strikes  oat  a  creation  immortal  as  the  globe,  and 
beautiful  as  the  soul. 

"  I  told  thee,  Donatello,"  said  Lorenzo,  "  thou 
would'st  excel  all  thy  rivals  !" 

"  Fline  by  thj  chisel  now,"  cried  another, "  thou 
canst  add  nothing  to  that." 

"  I  shall  cease,  hereafter,  my  devotion  to  the 
^tique,"  cried  a  third. 

"  The  power  of  Phidias,"  exclaimed  one. 

"  The  execution  of  Praxiteles  !"  said  another. 

"  You  will  draw  votaries  from  Venus,"  whis- 
pered a  soft  Italian  girl,  as  she  turned  her  melting 
eyes  on  the  old  man. 

"  The  Apollo  will  hereafter  draw  his  bow  un- 
heeded," cried  an  artist,  whom  many  thought  the 
best  of  his  day. 

Among  the  crowds  who  flocked  to  the  studio 
of  Donatello,  there  was  a  youth  who  had  given 
some  promise  of  excellence.  Many  said  that, 
with  intense  study,  he  might  one  day  make  his 
name  heard  beyond  the  Alps ;  and  some  went  so 
far  as  to  hint  that  in  time  he  might  tread  close  on 
the  heels  even  of  Donatello  himself,  but  these 
were  san^ine  men,  and  great  friends  of  the  young 
man ;  besides,  they  spoke  at  random.  They  call- 
ed this  student  Michael  Angelo. 

He  had  stood  a  long  time  regarding  it  with 
fixed  eyes  and  folded  arms.  He  walked  from  one 
position  to  another,  measured  it  with  his  keen 

fiances  from  head  to  foot,  regarded  it  before,  be- 
ind,  and  studied  its  profiles  from  various  points. 
The  venerable  Donatello  saw  him,  and  awaited 
his  long  and  absorbed  examination  with  the  flat- 
tered pride  of  an  artist  and  the  affectionate  in- 
dulgence of  a  father.  At  length  Michael  Anoelo 
stopped  once  more  before  it,  inhaled  along  breath, 
and  broke  the  profound  silence.  "  It  wants  only 
one  thing,"  muttered  the  gifted  boy. 

"  Tell  me,"  cried  the  successful  artist,  "  what 
it  wants.    This  is  the  first  censure  which  my  St. 
Creorge  has  elicited.    Can  I  improve .'    Can  I  al- 
ter ?    Is  it  in  the  clay  or  thf  marble  .>    Tell  me !" 
But  the  critic  had  disappeared. 

Donatello  knew  the  mighty  genius  of  Michael 
Angelo.  He  had  beheld  the  flashes  of  the  sacred 
fire,  and  watched  the  development  of  the  "  God 
within  him." 

**  Diablo !"  cried  the  old  man,  "  Michael  An- 
gelo gone  to  Rome,  and  not  a  word  of  advice 
about  my  statue  !  The  scape  grace  !  but  I  shall 
see  him  again,  or,  by  the  mass,  I  will  follow  him 
to  the  eternal  city.  His  opinion  is  worth  that  of 
all  the  world !    But  one  thing !"    He  looked  at  it 

X*n — ^he  listened  to  the  murmurs  of  applause 
ch  it  drew  from  aU  who  beheld  it — a  placid 
smile  settled  on  his  face  "  But  one  thing  I — 
what  can  it  be  .^' 

Years  rolled  by.  Miciuel  Angelo  remained 
at  Rome,  or  made  excursions  to  other  places,  but 
had  not  yet  returned  to  Florence.  Wherever  he 
had  been,  men  regarded  him  as  a  comet — something 
fiery,  terrible,  tremendous,  sublime.  His  fame 
spread  over  the  globe ;  what  his  chisel  touched  it 
hallowed.  He  spumed  the  dull  clay,  and  struck 
his  vast  and  intensely  brilliant  conceptions  at  onec 
from  the  marble.  Michael  Angelo  was  a  name  to 
worship— a  spell  in  the  arts — an  honor  to  Italy 


— to  the  world.    What  he  praised,  lived ;  wha^ 
he  condemned,  perished. 

As  Donatello  grew  old  his  anxiety  grew  more 
powerful  to  know  what  the  inspired  eyes  of  the 
wonderful  artist  had  detected  in  his  great  statue. 

At  length  the  immortal  Florentine  turned  his 
eyes  to  his  native  republic,  and,  as  he  reached  the 
summit  of  the  hill  which  rises  on  the  side  of 
Porta  Romana,  he  beheld  the  magnificent  and 
glorious  dome,  and  Campanile,  shining  in  the  soft 
golden  radiance  of  the  setting  sun,  with  the  broad 
topped  tower  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  lifted  in  the 
yellow  light,  even  as  this  day  it  stands. 

Ah,  death !  can  no  worth  ward  thee  ?  Must  the 
inspired  artist's  eyes  be  dark,  his  hand  motion- 
less, his  heart  still,  and  his  inventive  brain  as 
dull  as  the  clay  he  models  ?  Yes !  Donatello 
lies  stretched  on  his  last  couch,  and  the  light  of 
life  passing  from  his  eyes ;  yet  even  in  that  awful 
hour  his  thoughts  ran  on  the  wishes  of  his  past 
year,  and  he  sent  for  the  Florentine  artist. 

His  friend  came  instantly. 

"  I  am  going,  Michael,  my  chisel  is  idle,  my 
vision  is  dim,  but  I  feel  thy  hand,  my  noble  boy, 
and  I  hear  thy  kind  breast  sob.  I  glory  in  thy 
renown ;  I  predicted  it,  and  I  bless  my  Creator 
that  I  have  lived  to  see  it ;  but  before  I  sink  into 
the  tomb,  I  charge  thee,  on  thy  friendship,  on  thy 
religion,  answer  my  question  truly." 

"  As  I  am  a  man,  I  will." 

"  Then  tell  me,  without  equivocation,  what  it 
is  that  my  St.  George  wants  ?" 

"  The  gift  of  Speech  !"  was  the  reply. 

A  gleam  of  sunshine  fell  across  the  old  man's 
face.  The  smile  lingered  on  his  lips  long  after 
he  lay  cold  as  the  marble  upon  which  he  had  so 
often  stamped  the  conceptions  of  his  genius. 

The  statue  remains  the  admiration  of  posterity, 
and  adorns  the  exterior  of  the  Chiesa  d*or  San 
Mickeies. 


TO  A  LADY  singing  WHILE  SHE  PLAYED. 

(Written  while  a  piece  of  Barry  CornwaU'i  shadowed  the 

memory.) 

BY  WILLIAM  WALLACK. 

Cast  not  thine  ejes  on  mine— 

Nor  let  thy  sweet  voice  throw 
On  the  enchanted  air 

A  note  of  joy  or  wo : 
Give,  me  tlone  a  glimpse 

Of  thy  bright  heaven,  wliose  spheres, 
Since  first  they  kindled  on  my  heart, 

Hare  only  brought  me  lean. 

Another  drinks  their  beams. 

Then  tmn  thine  eyes  away— 

While  I  thus  veil  mine  own : 
And  as  thou  sweep'st  the  harp— 

Ah !  wake  its  voice  alone : 
I  must  not  hear  the  song— 
But  like  the  Peri*  stand 
Contented  with  the  faintest  ray  ^ 

Which  speaks  the  "  Better  Laxd  :" 

Another  drinks  its  light. 
*  The  Peri  stood  at  the  Gate  of  Heaven :  and  the  anget 
said,  "Thou  can*st  not  enter  the  portals  of  the  Blessed— be- 
cause ANOTHER  hath  filled  thy  place  !*'    The  Peri  answered— 
"  I  MUST  be  content !    Ah !  why  was  I  so  late  T* 


FEMALE  FORTITUDE. 


A  BALM  FOR  ALL  DISEASES. 

BT  LA.WSBMCB  LABKEB.; 

A  BALM  for  all  diseaset !    I  have  found  it ! 

Dont  be  incredoloas,  and  shake  your  bead. 
But  wait  with  patience  till  I  shall  propound  it. 

And  if  not  true  what  then  1  shall  have  said, 
**  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs,"  (the  cats  wont  eat  it,) 
43com  my  advice— the  proper  way  to  treat  it. 
If  you're  in  Iove~I  will  not  say  with  whom, 

Or  what— perchance  with  women  or  good  wine ; 
Or,  if  yon  stand  with  one  foot  on  your  tooib, 

Or,  if  you're  very  lame,  (to  limp's  a  sign,) 
Or  if  you  are  in  debt  and  cannot  pay, 
Nor  even  borrow  funds  to  run  away, 
Or,  if  rheumatic  pains  so  rack  your  bones, 

Trying  your  strength  of  patience  and  of  piety, 
And  none  to  heed  your  agonizing  groans, 

Being  shut  out,  of  course,  from  all  society. 
And  when  the  pains  come  on,  to  pull  your  hair, 
Laugh,  cry  and  shout,  and  sometimes  curse  and  sweor. 
Or,  if  you  have  a  wife— a  perfect  devil, 

A  laughing,  romping,  harum-scarum  creature. 
Whose  SOUL  ambition  Is  in  ball  and  revel, 

And  hugs  you  round  the  neck  when  you  beseech  her 
To  be  more  sparing  of  yourself  and  money. 
And  you  feel  anything,  just  then,  but  funny— 
In  short,  if  on  your  most  unlucky  head 

Pandora's  box  hath  all  its  contents  spilled, 
And  you  sink  down  with  trembling,  awe,  and  dread. 

Thinking  your  cup  of  misery  o'er-filled, 
Despair  not  then  ;  there's  something  under  heaven 
To  cure  all  plagues— excepting  the  last  seven. 
Go,  sit  }'0u  down  in  Doctor  Fousy's  chair- 
Be  magnetized:  this  treatment,  though 'tis  shocking, 
Will  raise  yon  up  from  middlino  quite  to  pjiib, 

And  even  rbbl  your  very  oldest  stocking ! 
And  then,  so  you  may  not  again  "  feel  poor," 
Take  pills  of  oold,  and— make  a  Southern  tour. 
Old  maids  whom  age  is  teaching  to  despair, 

And  gouty  bachelors  of  full  three  score, 
Need  wear  no  more  the  wrinkled  cheek  of  care, 

Nor  think  their  days  of  conquest  have  pass'd  o'er  : 
Touth  on  their  cheeks  renews  again  its  bloom. 
And  smiles  and  laughter  take  the  place  of  gloon). 


FEMALE  FORTITUDE. 

FoRTT-FouR  years^before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
Decimus  Brutus  became  the  founder  of  the  Ro- 
man liberty.  He  married  his  first  cousin,  Portia, 
the  daughter  of  Cato.  Brutus  was  the  avowed 
enemy  of  Pompey,  the  murderer  of  his  father,  yet 
Brutus  attached  himself  to  his  party,  when  he 
found  that  Csesar  was  aiming  at  universal  sway. 
Bound  by  the  strongest  ties  oi  friendship  to  Cassi- 
us,  he  conspired  with  him  against  Caesar's  tyran- 
ny, and  both  uniting  their  prudence  and  courage, 
mside  choice  of  sixty  colleagues,  who  were  capable 
of  undertaking  the  bold  enterprize  they  conceived. 
Portia,  worthy  of  beine  the  daughter  of  Cato, 
no  less  worthy  of  being  the  wife  of  Brutus,  soon 
discovered  their  designs:  and  only  drew  from 
them  an  avowal  of  their  projects,  in  orde  rto  se- 
cond them.  Brutusb  ecome  the  chief  of  so  dange- 
rous an  enterprize,  and  to  whom  the  destiny  of 
BO  many  illustrious  Romans  was  attached,  still 
preserved  a  calm  and  undisturbed  demeanor.  But 
•when  at  home,  with  only  his  wife,  he  sought,  in 
vain,  to  quiet  the  agitation  of  his  perturbed 
spirit :  she  soon  perceived  that  he  was  occupied 
with  some  grand  design,  which  he  wished  to  con- 


ceal from  her.  Portia,  who  loved  him  tenderly, 
had  no  other  motive  for  wishing  to  be  acquainted 
with  his  secrets,  than  that  which  proceeded  from 
her  ardent  desire  of  sharing  with,  and  lessening 
the  weight  of  all  his  troubles.  Nevertheless,  be- 
fore she  urged  him  to  repose  this  confidence  in 
her,  she  first  essayed  how  far  she  could  rely  on 
her  own  fortitude,  and  she  gave  herself  a  deep 
wound  with  a  poniard.  A  copious  loss  of  blood, 
and  severe  pain,  brought  on  a  fever.  This  acci- 
dent filled  the  heart  of  Brutus  with  the  most 
anxious  fear  and  sorrow ;  but  when  he  was  about 
to  call  in  medical  aid,  Portia  prevented  him,  and, 
in  the  midst  of  her  severest  anguish,  she  said, 
"  Brutus,  remember  I  am  Cato's  daughter,  and  that 
I  am  your  wife :  it  was  not  only  to  preside  at  your 
table,  and  share  the  nuptial  couch,  that  my  father 
gave  me  to  you,  but  to  take  my  part  in  dl  your 
sorrows,  as  I  have  hitherto  done  in  your  plea- 
sures ;  and  by  alleviating  the  former,  and  encoun- 
tering every  danger  for  your  sake,  to  prove  myself 
the  daughter  of  Cato:  women  are  described  as 
weak  and  wavering,  but  the  example  of  such  a 
father,  and  such  a  husband,  is  the  rule  of  my  con- 
duct, and  my  manners  and  character  are  formed 
from  it.  Before,  however,  I  would  totally  depend 
on  myself,!  was  resolved  to  try  how  to  vanquish 
bodily  paiq.  Now  I  am  certain,"  added  she, 
shewing  her  husband  the  wound  she  had  herself 
inflicted,  "  I  can,  without  being  imprudent,  inter- 
rogate vou  on  the  secret  you  have  so  long,  and  so 
carefully  concealed  within  your  own  breast.** 

Brutus,  penetrated  with  love  and  admiration, 
raised  his  nands  to  heaven,  and  supplicated  the 
Gods  that  they  would  render  him  worthy  of  being 
the  husband  of  Portia.  He  then  revealed  to  her, 
not  concealing  the  minutest  circumstances,  the 
whole  plan  of  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar. 

At  the  moment  this  design  was  about  to  be  put 
in  execution,  Brutus  had  a  dreadful  trial  to  under- 
go :  his  wife  fell  so  dangerously  ill,  that  it  seem- 
ed next  to  an  impossibility  that  she  could  live.  The 
idea  of  the  peril  attached  to  her  beloved  Brutus  in 
carrj'ing  on  this  hazardous  project,  had  dreadful- 
ly alarmed  her :  the  least  noise  augmented  her 
terrors :  she  inquired  of  every  creature  she  saw 
after  Brutus,  and  in  her  impatience  to  be  inform- 
ed of  his  welfare,  she  sent  every  moment  one 
messenger  after  another  to  bring  her  news  of  the 
state  of  his  health,  to  the  very  place  where  the 
senate  was  then  held.  At  length,  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  the  most  cruel  suspense,  she  entire- 
ly lost  her  reason ;  and  her  women  fancying  her 
life  in  danger,  took  care  to  inform  Brutus  of  their 
fears.  The  situation  of  his  beloved  Portia  cruel- 
ly distressed  him ;  yet  the  interests  of  the  public 
prevented  him  from  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  his 
heart ;  and  he  would  have  regarded  himself  as  a 
coward,  if  he  had  not  been  the  first  to  expose  his 
own  person  in  that  dangerous  enterprize,  of  which 
he  was  the  chief. 

After  Caesar  had  fallen  under  the  hands  of  his 
assassii^s,  Portia  took  leave  of  her  husband  at 
Velie,  where  she  bade  him  a  last  farewell.  Al- 
though assured  of  his  ill  success,  she  concealed 
the  anguish  of  her  mind :  but  a  picture  she  chanced 
to  cast  her  eyes  upon,  betrayed  her  emotions  and 
alarm  to  Brutus.'  This  paintine  represented  the 
parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache ;  and  this  sepa- 
ration, so  similar  to  her  own  situation,  caused  the 
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was  possible  on  the  violin.  Ole  Bull  (says  the 
writer  of  the  French  account)  after  applauding 
like  the  rest,  retired  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  having 
just  caught  the  rfotion  that  something  beyond  this 
was  yet,  possible ;  nor  did  the  idea  cease  to  oc- 
cupy his  mind,  but  gathered  fresh  strength  dur- 
ing his  rambles  in  Switzerland  and  Jtaly  until  it 
impelled  him,  at  Trieste,  to  abandon  the  old  track, 
and  resign  himself  to  his  own  genius.  In  justice 
to  Paffanini,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  he 
was  the  first  who  established  the  principle  of  its 
being  possible  to  extract  a  variety  of  new  effects 
from  the  versatile  instrument  that  had  been  sup- 
posed to  have  rendered  all  its  secrets  to  the  great  | 
antecedent  masters ;  and  that  his  practice  lent 
marvelous  illustration  to  what  he  had  invented, ' 
nor  does  the  supremacy  of  Paganini  in  the  nou- 1 
veau  ^enrCi  for  the  reasons  previously  touched ' 
upon  m  these  pages,  seem  likely  to  be  seriously 
shaken  by  any  who  may  seek  the  encounter  of  a 
comparison. 

It  may  certainly  be  averred,  however,  that  of 
all  who  have  attempted  to  follow  him,  Ole  Bull 
has  shown  the  greatest  aptitude  for  so  difficult  a 
task,  and  owing  to  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  of  his 
own  temperament,  has  been  decidedly  the  farthest 
removed  from  servility,  of  the  imitators  who  have 
traveled  in  the  track  of  the  Genoese  genius.  Any 
comparison  with  Paganini  is,  however,  at  the 
present  time  scarcely  fair  toward  the  Norwegian 
artist,  when  the  great  difference  of  age  and  ex- 
perience is  considered,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that,  in  the  early  practice  of  his  instrument,  in- 
stead of  excitement.  Old  Bull  had  to  encounter 
the  opposition  of  adverse  views,  and  instead  qf 
the  open  aid  of  a  master,  had  only  for  his  guide 
the  secret  impulses  of  his  own  exploring  mind. 
To  speak  of  nim  as  he  is,  he  must  be  acknow- 
ledged a  man  of  fine  genius,  who  has  forced  his 
way  through  uncommon  difficulties  to  a  distin- 
guished rank  in  the  musical  art,  and  who  presents 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  persevering  student, 
one  of  the  most  cheering  of  those  examples  which 
the  history  of  human  struggles  in  pursuit  of  some 
absorbing  object  is  so  useful  to  enforce. 

It  must  add  not  a  little  to  our  admiration  of 
him,  to  find  that,  in  the  mysteries  of  composition, 
he  has  discovered  and  shaped  his  own  course. 
The  ingenuity  of  construction  evident  in  the  or- 
chestral accompaniments  to  his  pieces,  which 
suggest  a  methodical  study  of  the  narmonic  art. 
Yet  it  is  said,  on  the  contrarj%  that  he  is  quite 
unacquainted  with  even  the  elementary'  rules  of 
that  art :  and  that  it  would  puzzle  him  to  tell  the 
conventional  name  of  any  one  chord.  How  then 
has  he  arrived  at  the  power  of  writing  music  in 
parts }  He  has  opened  a  score,  studied  it,  thought 
over  it,  made  a  relative  examination  of  its  peirts 
after  his  own  way,  and  then  setting  to  work,  as 
the  result  of  this  process,  has  become  a  composer 
himself. 

In  the  character  of  his  compositions  (as  far  as 
opportunity  has  been  yet  afforded  of  judging  of 
them)  we  may  trace  the  effect  of  this  unusual  and 
self  dependine  moyen  de  parvenir,  as  exercised 
by  such  a  mind.  They  are  impulsive  and  striking 
—enriched  with  occasional  passages  of  fine  instru- 
mentation, and  touched  with  visitations  of  melody 
— ^but  they  are  deficient  in  coherence  of  structure, 
and  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  a  settled  design. 


They  may  serve  as  fresh  examples  to  illustrate 
the  old  maxim — that  genius  itself  cannot  with 
safety  neglect  that  ordinary  discipline  which  gives 
familiarity  with  the  rules  and  methods  of  art. 

The  most  surprizing  thing  (amounting  almost 
to  an  emigma)  in  connexion  with  Ole  Bull's 
powers  of  execution,  is  the  v^ ry  small  amount  of 
manual  practice  which  he  states  himself  to  be  in 
the  habit  of  bestowing  on  the  instrument — a  thing 
quite  at  variance  with  all  the  received  notions  3S 
well  as  usage  on  the  subject.  His  labor  is,  it 
appears,  in  by  far  the  greater  part,  that  of  the 
head,  and  a  very  limited  application  of  the  hands 
suffices  to  **  carry  out^  wnat  he  excogitates — to 
work  out  his  purposes  and  "foregone  conclu- 
sions." It  sounds  noble,  as  a  proposition,  that 
it  is  the  **  mind's  eye,"  and  not  the  blind  gropings 
of  practice,  that  should  show  the  violinist  the  wav 
to  greatness,  and  give  him  the  knowledge  which 
is  power;  but,  alas!  common  natures — nay,  all 
that  are  not  marvelously  uncommon — find  it  ne- 
cessar}'  to  draw  to  the  utmost  on  both  these  re- 
sources, and  cannot  spare  their  hands  from  the 
neck  of  the  instrument. 

This  comparatively  trifling  amount  of  manual 
cultivation,  however,  while  it  remains,  on  the 
whole,  **  a  marvel  and  mystery,"  may  be  accepted 
as  a  proof  in  itself  of  how  little  trick  there  is  in 
Ole  Bull's  performances ;  for  the  successful  dis- 
play of  tricks  is  essentially  dependent  on  the 
most  assiduous  manpulation — the  charlatanerie 
of  the  instrument  being  the  triumph  of  the  hand, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  mind.  To  par- 
ticularize the  various  merits  which  belong  to  its 
execution  would  lead  beyond  the  limits  here  pro- 
posed. His  sweet  and  pure  tone — his  delicate 
harmonies — his  frequent  and  winning  duplicity 
of  notes  and  shakes — his  rapid  and  exact  stac- 
cato, &c.,  might  severally  be  dwelt  upon  in  terms 
of  delight — but  brevity  forbids.  I  cannot  forbear 
referring,  however,  to  the  "  ravishing  division" 
of  his  consummate  arpeggios,  forming  a  finely  re- 
gulated shower  of  notes,  rich,  round,  and  most 
distinct,  although  wrought  out  by  such  slight  un- 
dulations of  the  bow,  as  to  leave  in  something 
like  a  puzzle  our  notions  of  cause  and  conse- 
quence. 

To  suit  the  wide  range  of  effects  which  his 
fancy  sometimes  dictates,  it  appears  that  he  sub- 
jects his  violin  to  some  kind  of  alterative  process, 
for  which  purpose  he  opens  it,  to  his  own  ex- 
pression, like  an  oyster.  The  manners  and  con- 
versation of  this  young  man  bear  an  impression 
of  genius  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake,  and 
his  occasional  sallies  of  enthusiasm  serve  to  im- 
part an  increased  interest  to  the  abiding  modesty 
which  tempers  and  dignifies  his  character.  In 
describing  the  state  of  his  .own  mind,  under  the 
immediate  dominion  of  musical  ideas,  he  pictures 
it  under  the  forcible  figure  of  an  alternate  heaven 
and  hell ;  while  he  speaks  of  the  object  and  in- 
tention of  his  playing  as  being  to  raise  a  curtain ^ 
as  it  were,  for  the  admission  of  those  around  him 
as  participants  in  the  mysteries  open  to  himself. 
In  his  habits  he  is  very  temperate,  and  wisely 
avoids  wearing  out,  by  artificisJ  excitement,  the 
spontaneous  ardor  of  his  eminentiv  vital  tempera- 
ment. The  flames  of  life  burn  brightly  within 
him,  and  he  will  not  feed  it  into  a  self-exhaustive 
blaze.    All  the  ordinary-  arts  and  intrigues,  by 
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which  it  is  so  common  for  men  of  smaller  minds 
to  seek  professional  advancement,  seem  completely 
alien  to  the  nature  of  this  child  of  the  north.  The 
neglect  of  these  may  have  served  to  retard  for  a 
wMle  the  publicity  of  his  powers ;  but  they  are 
of  an  order  to  ensure  independent  success.  An 
extensive  and  brilliant  reputation  is  before  him. 


GOOD  RESOLUTION. 

BY  MISS  S.   C.   EDOARTON. 

Quite  away  from  the  dusty  turnpike,  and  across 
sweet-smelling  clover-fields,  in  a  small,  quaint, 
moss-grown  edifice,  dw^t  Job  Woodell  and  his 
daughter  May.  Job  had  been  a  fisherman  in  his 
better  days,  but,  sad  to  tell,  had  been  drawn  away 
from  his  honest  occupation  by  the  seductive 
charms  of  the  village  inn.  There  he  might  be 
found  from  early  morning  till  midnight,  scarce 
turning  his  steps  homeward  to  the  frugal  meals 
prepared  by  his  patient  child,  and  leaving  with 
her  the  whole  care  and  toil  of  providing  for  their 
family  necessities. 

Happy  was  it  for  May,  poor  girl !  that  her 
heart  was  as  brave  and  hopeful,  as  it  was  patient 
and  loving.  W  hoever  passed  her  door  on  a  bright 
spring  morning,  might  hear  her  voice,  singing 
songs  as  sweet  and  merry  as  though  she  had  not 
a  care  or  sorrow  in  the  world.  And  that  little 
Guaint  old  cottage !  who  would  have  deemed  it 
tne  home  of  an  inveterate  tippler,  with  its  neatly 
swept  grass-sward,  its  bed  oi  fragrant  carnations, 
its  honey-suckles,  azalias,  and  moss-roses ! 

Job  loved  his  daughter  May — was  proud  of  her 
— and,  saving  his  great  neglect,  always  treated  her 
with  kindness.  In  his  worst  stages  of  inebria- 
tion, he  exhibited  no  phasis  of  cruelty ;  he  was 
only  excessively  and  shamelessly  silly,  and  dis- 
posed to  lavish  on  May  a  world  of  foolish  and 
fondling  caresses.  May,  in  turn,  was  always 
gentle  and  patient  with  her  father,  never  reproacn- 
ing  him  for  his  vile  habits,  but  often  tenderly  en- 
treating him  to  stay  and  assist  her  about  her  gar- 
den, or  to  spend  the  long  winter  evenings  with 
her,  instead  of  hurrying  away  to  the  "  Admiral." 

One  very  beautiful  spring  morning,  Job  stuck 
his  old  hat  jauntily  on  one  side  his  head,  and 
stood  crowding  the  tobacco  into  his  pipe,  ever  and 
anon  casting  a  wishful  look  toward  May,  who 
was  busily  wiping  the  breakfast  plates. 

"  Can  1  do  an}ihing  for  you,  father"  said  she, 
looking  up  with  a  pleasant  and  encouraging 
smile. 

"  All,  you're  a  good  girl !  I  hate  to  trouble 
you — but  just  now  Pm  aUl  out  of  change — and  a 
curse  on  these  times,  I  say,  when  an  honest  man 
can't  get  trusted  for  a  shilling  to  save  him  from 
want." 

"  Dear  father,  I  would  willingly  give  you  what 
httle  money  I  have,  but  if  I  do,  we  shall  be  forc- 
ed to  go  without  dinner  or  supper,  I  fear." 

"  Are  we  really  grown  so  poor  as  that .'  Ah, 
well !  these  are  melancholy  times  for  us  poor  fish- 
ers. I'll  not  take  your  money.  May ;  I  can  win 
a  shilling  from  Ned  Watkins,  any  day,  at  nine- 
pins, and  that  will  be  easier  than  to  rob  you." 

"Oh,  papa !  if  you  will  not  go  to  the  Admiral, 
to-day,  but  will  help  me  plan  out  my  little  garden. 


and  transplant  those  fine  strawberry-vines  that 
yield  us  so  many  dollars  every  year— ^h,  dear 
papa,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  you  will  make 
me,  how  very  greatfully  I  shall  remember  the 
kindness." 

**  Little  need  of  my  assistance,"  answered  Job, 
with  a  good-natured  laugh,  and  a  sly  wink,  that 
sent  the  bright  blood  gushing  all  over  May's  dim- 
pled cheeks.  "  Younger  and  steadier  hands  are 
at  your  service,  and  an  old  man  like  me  would  be 
in  the  way." 

"  Oh,  no !  no,  papa !"  exclaimed  May,  earnest- 
ly, dropping  her  work,  and  clasping  ner  arm  in 
his,  at  the  same  time  lifting  up  her  beaming,  tear- 
ful eyes  most  imploringly. 

Job  was  touched.  Tears  were  unwonted  visi- 
tors to  those  joyous  and  radiant  eyes ;  so,  at  least, 
thought  he,  who  saw  few  indeed  of  the  many  that 
were  shed  for  him. 

"  You  are  a  good  girl.  May,"  said  he,  patting 
her  head,  and  kissing  her  white  forehead  with 
parental  delicacy ;  "  you  are  a  good  girl,  and  I 
wish  I  were  a  more  worthy  father,  cut  let  me 
go  now,  dear,  and  I  will  be  soon  back  again  to 
help  you." 

May  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  have  her 
entreaties  disregarded,  to  shed  many  tears  for  her 
present  disoppomtment ;  so  having  completed  her 
household  arrangements,  she  tied  on  her  little  cot- 
tage straw — its  blue  ribbon  somewhat  faded,  it  is 
true,  but  thereby  better  suiting  the  exquisite  dele- 
cacy  of  her  complexion — and  proceeded  to  the 
garden.  There  was  a  freshness  and  exhiliration 
in  the  soft,  spring  air,  that  soon  removed  from  her 
heart  and  face  afl  traces  of  unhappiness ;  and  if 
her  cheek  had  previously  been  a_  shade  too  pale, 
this  defect  was  remedied  the  instant  the  sound  of 
a  buoyant  and  hasty  footstep  fell  upon  her  listen- 
ingear. 

The  person  who  approached  was  the  son  of 
May's  nearest  neighbor,  widow  Lovell.  He  was 
a  fine-looking  fellow,  with  a  complexion  of  the 
clearest  white,  eyes  of  the  darkest  blue,  and  hair 
that  would  rival  the  gloss  and  blackness  of  "  a 
raven's  wing."  He  held  a  basket  on  his  arm,  full 
of  young  plants. 

"  You  were  wishine  for  some  of  those  gorge- 
ous pansies,  May.  See,  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  procure  you  some." 

"  You  are  my  good  genie,  Harry.  I  have  but 
to  wish,  and  lo !  the  prize  is  at  hand.  I  thank 
you  a  thousand  times." 

The  young  friends  busied  themselves  in  planting 
the  roots,  for  some  time,  in  silence.  Thej^  were 
lovers,  though  not  acknowledged  ones.  Tne  con- 
fession had  been  long  trembling  on  Harry's  lips, 
(silly  fellow  !  did  he  not  know  his  eyes  had  al- 
ready told  it  over  and  over  again  ?)  but  there  was 
something  in  May's  manner  which  restrained  and 
embarrassed  him.  This  morning,  however,  he 
had  sought  her  with  the  determination  to  avow 
his  love. 

For  nothing  was  Harry  Lovell  more  remarkable 
than  for  his  readiness  and  elo(fuence  of  speech. 
It  was  astonishing  what  could  keep  him  so  silent 
on  this  occasion.  Root  after  root  was  fixed  in 
the  ground,  and  still  his  tongue  faltered  in  its  in- 
structed duty.  "  This  is  no  place,"  thought  he, 
"  with  the  sun  glaring  down  upon  us,  and  in  open 
view  of  half  the  village."    He  rose  ifromthe  gar- 
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den  path,  and  lifting  his  new,  palm-leaf  hat — 
May's  hand  had  braided  it  for  him — brushed  back 
from  his  forehead,  which  was  a  very  white  and 
handsome  one,  a  mass  of  black,  glossy  curls. 

"  You  are  weary.  May,"  said  he,  "  and  the  sun 
is  really  oppressive.  I  have  my  thoughts  on  a 
glass  of  your  nice  root-beer.  Together  with  the 
shade  of  the  porch,  it  will  be  very  refreshing." 

May  laughed,  and  led  the  way  to  the  house. 
The  beer  was  brought,  drank,  and  praised;  the 
glassed  removed,  and  May,  with  her  bonnet  off 
and  her  soft,  brown  hair  parted  smoothly  from 
her  brow,  had  seated  herself  on  the  treshold  of 
the  door.  Harry  chose  a  situation  on  the  door- 
step. Here,  they  were  quite  sheltered  from  the 
sun,  and  quite  hidden  from  the  view  of  the  villa- 
gers. Harry  had  no  excuse  for  silence ;  and  so, 
in  a  quiet  way,  but  with  a  burning  cheek  and 
eloquent  eye  he  told  the  tale  of  his  love. 

May  heard  him  with  many  heart- throbbings, 
and  a  few  ill-concealed  tears.  "  Oh,  Harry !  I 
feared  this,"  she  said.  "  Sweet  as  it  is  to  know 
that  you  love  me,  it  is  better  indeed  to  feel  that 
we  can  never  be  happy  in  this  affection." 

"  But  what  shall  ninder  us,  dear  May  ?" 

"  My  father,  Harry.     I  can  never  leave  him." 

"  Of  course ;  but  he  shall  have  a  home  with  us," 

"  You  must  not  think  of  the  thing,  dear  Harry, 
You  have  already  a  mother  to  support,  and  I  can 
never  consent  to  bring  upon  you  such  a  burden 
as  poor  father  would  be.  Were  he  merely  old 
and  decrepit,  I  mi^ht  not  look  upon  the  case  as 
so  hopeless ;  I  might  almost  then  consent  that  he 
should  become  a  burden  to  you ;  but  as  he  is, 
0,  Harry  you  know  he  is  unfit  to  sit  at  any  fire- 
side, or  be  a  partaker  of  any  domestic  society  ex- 
cept such  as  nattire  ha«  made  sacredly  his  own. 
A  daughter  can  pardon,  can  bear  with  his  infirmi- 
ty ;  but,  0,  Harry,  your  home  would  be  dese- 
crated by  such  an  inmate." 

Poor  May !  How  bitterly  she  wept,  as  this 
painful  and  humiliating  reflection  was  breathed 
into  her  lover's  ears ;  but  he  like  a  generous  and 
devoted  friend,  soothed  and  encouraged  her,  and 
though  he  found  that  to  combat  her  resolution 
was  idle,  he  still  declared  that  she  only  had,  and 
ever  should  have,  undivided  empire  over  his  heart. 

Now  all  this  while  there  was  a  little  by-scene 
going  on,  which  we  must  not  conceal  from  our 
readers,  especially  since  it  has  reference  to  the 
issue  of  our  tale.  Job  Woodell,  when  he  parted 
from  his  daughter,  struck  across  the  clover-fields 
toward  the  Admiral ;  but  instead  of  entering,  as 
was  his  time-out-of-mind  custom,  he  turned  aside, 
and  springing  down  the  rocks,  sat  for  some  time 
gazing  thoughtfully  upon  the  ^reat  expanse  of 
ocean  that  lay  spread  oefore  him.  On  his  left, 
frowning  over  the  cliffs,  rose  the  roof  of  the  old 
Admiral,  enticing  him  to  his  folly ;  but  the  sweet 
pleading,  tearful  face  of  his  beloved  May  would 
steal  into  his  heart,  and  paralyzed  the  power  of 
the  tempter,  in  a  manner  that  surprized  even  the 
poor  victim  himself. 

"  I  told  May  I  would  soon  return,"  said  he ; 
"  but  if  I  go  there,  Ned  Watkins  and  a  whole 
gang  of  loafers  will  beset  me,  and  drive  all 
thoughts  of  home  out  of  my  head.  So  I  will 
keep  out  of  their  sight,  and  for  once  fulfil  my 
promise." 

Job  reached  his  house  just  after  Harry  and  May 


had  entered  it ;  and  hearing  their  voices  as  he 
came  up  toward  the  porch  where  they  were  sit- 
ting, he  stopped  in  front  of  a  window  that  open- 
ed at  the  side  of  the  porch,  and,  gazing  through 
it,  could  not  only  distinctly  hear  the  language, 
but  could  also  see  the  faces  of  the  young  lovers. 
The  mention  of  his  own  name  kept  his  feet  rivet- 
ed to  the  spot.  Their  conversation  has  already- 
been  detailed,  and  its  effect  upon  Job,  in  his  pre- 
sent mood,  may  well  be  surmized.  At  first,  the 
hot  blood  rushed  in  torrents  to  his  brain  and  face, 
and  the  deep  disgust  he  felt  for  his  own  folly  was 
pictured  in  every  lineament  and  expression  of  his 
countenance.  But  when  he  saw  May  in  tears, 
when  he  heard  her  sweet,  tremulous  voice  pro- 
nouncing the  doom  of  Harry's  fondest  hopes,  and 
all  for  his  sake,  who  had  so  cruel Ij;  wronged  and 
disgraced  her,  he  wrung  his  hands  in  agony,  and, 
unable  to  suppress  his  feelings,  hurried  cautiously 
through  the  back  entrance  of  the  house,  and  shut 
himself  up  in  his  chamber.     * 

A  sad  day  was  it  for  May  Woodell  after  Harry- 
retired.  Her  garden  had  lost  its  interest.  Even  the 
favorite  pansies  only  made  her  weep  when  she 
looked  on  them.  She  prepared  a  dinner  for  her 
father,  however,  and  strove,  by  an  increased  devo- 
tion to  his  wants,  to  forget  her  sorrowfulthoughts. 
But  the  day  wore  on ,  and  Job  did  not  appear."  The 
dinner  was  removed  untasted.  "  Poor  father !"  said 
May,  "  I  told  him  I  had  scarce  money  to  buy  us 
a  dinner;  I  fear  he  has  denied  himself  out  of  coo- 
sideration  for  me."  And  she  tried  to  believe  this 
the  true  solution  to  his  delay,  though  experience 
had  taught  her  that  his  neglect  of  his  meals  was 
usually  occasioned  by  a  worse  than  ordinary 
debauch.  How  different  would  have  been  her 
feelings  had  she  known  that  her  erring  parent 
was  this  moment  in  his  own  chamber,  overwhelm- 
ed with  anguish  and  remorse!  How  quickly 
would  she  nave  forgotten  every  thought  of  sell, 
and  hastened  to  pour  into  his  ear  assurances  of 
her  forgiveness  and  love !  Ah,  it  was  better  for 
him.  May,  that  thy  tender  mercies  were  awhile 
withheld. 

"  I  do  think  father  will  return  to  tea,"  thought 
May ;  and  she  hastened  to  prepare  a  dish  for  him 
which  she  knew  he  very  much  liked,  and  which 
she  had  made  some  personal  sacrifices  to  procure. 
Then  spreading  the  table  very  neatly,  she  sat 
down  at  the  window  to  await  his  approach. 
Those  only  who  have  but  one  object  to  care  for, 
one  being  to  smile  on  their  toils,  one  friend  to 
whom  their  existence  seems  a  peculiar  blessing, 
can  alone  understand  how  every  thought  and  feel- 
ing becomes  a  servitor  at  one  snrine. 

Job,  meanwhile,  hearing  her  light  step  about 
the  house,  rose  from  the  bed  where  he  had  thrown 
Mmself,  bathed  his  face,  in  the  basin  of  cool  wa- 
ter that  May's  hand  kept  constantly  supplied  in 
his  chamber,  brushed  his  hair,  and  putting  on  his 
hat,  stole  cautiously  down  into  the  yard,  and  be- 
took himself  to  May's  bed  of  pansies  and  carna- 
tions. Here  she  at  length  espied,  and  ran  out  to 
meet  him.  Her  first  glance  relieved  and  gladden- 
ed her  heart.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  greet 
him.  "  How  long  you  have  been  away,  papa ! 
and  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  home  to  tea !"  she 
said,  looking  into  his  face  with  a  smile  that  told 
him  how  happy  and  grateful  she  felt  to  meet  him 
in  a  rational  mood  once  more. 
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As  they  sat  together  at  that  tea-table,  chatting, 
in  a  social  and  sSifectionate  way,  of  the  thousand 
little  interests  dear  to  a  father  and  child,  even 
though  one,  alas,  is  but  such  in  name,  May  felt 
not  a  solitary  trace  of  her  morning's  sorroAv.  If 
she  thought  of  Harry,  it  was  with  love  and  grati- 
tude, but  scarcely  with  pain  and  regret,  for  though 
the  same  causes  remained  to  prevent  their  union, 
how  could  she  think  of  anything  unpleasant  or 
melancholy  while  her  dear  father  sat  by,  sober, 
and  full  of  kind  words  and  gentle  attentions  ? 

A  week  passed  on,  and  Job  daily  assisted  May 
in  arranging  and  planting  her  garden,  never  once 
going  near  the  Admiral,  nor  lifting  a  glass  of 
spirits  to  his  lips.  May  was  in  raptures.  Only 
one  thing  disturbed  her  felicity ;  Hariy  was  not 
by  to  partake  of  it.  "  It  is  foolish  in  him  to  stay 
away  so  long,"  thought  she;  "for  though  we 
must  not  be  lovers,  we  might  certainly  be  friends." 
Perhaps  the  change  would  not  have  been  so  easy, 
May! 

One  morning,  after  breakfast.  Job  rose  from  the 
table,  and  put  on  his  oid  hat,  (May  had  just  braid- 
ed him  a  new  one,)  saying,  as  he  did  so,  "  I  am 
goine  up  to  the  AdmirS  this  morning.  Ned 
W  atKins,  and  some  of  my  friends  there,  will  be 
gia  to  wonder  at  my  long  absence.  Only  think, 
May,  it  is  a  whole  week  since  I  have  been  there !" 

May*8  smile  changed  to  a  look  of  undisguisable 
distress  at  this  unwelcome  announcement,  "  Oh, 
father !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  touching  en- 
treaty, '**  do  not  go  any  more  to  that  wretched 
place.  I  have  been  so  happy  this  past  week,  I 
cannot  spare  you  away.  You  will  not  go,  dear 
father. 

Job  smoothed  her  bright  hair,  and  looking  good- 
humoredly  into  her  troubled  face,  replied,  "  If 
I  go,  your  friend  Harry  will  come  to  see  you 
again ;  but  so  long  as  I  stay,  you  are  not  like  to 
enjoy  much  of  his  society.  I  will  not  be  in  your 
way,  my  child ;"  and  without  stopping  to  listen 
to  her  earnest  remonstrances,  he  imprinted  a  ten- 
der kiss  upon  her  cheek,  and  hurried  away  to  the 
Admiral. 

He  found  the  usual  bar-room  club  assembled. 
Immediately  upon  his  entrance  they  began  their 
assaults  upon  him  for  his  long  absence.  He  eva- 
ded them,  by  marching  up  to  the  bar,  and  throw- 
ing down  a  sixpence.  "  Give  us  a  mug  of  stout 
flip,  Rawley,"  said  he ;  and  while  this  was  pre- 
paring, he  picked  up  the  stump  of  an  old  pen, 
dipped  it  into  the  batter-thick  ink  that  stood  on 
the  desk,  and  drawing  an  old  letter  from  his  pock- 
et, tore  off  the  back,  and  scribbled  upon  it  the 
following  remarkable  words : 
«*  This  certifies  that  I,  Job  Woodell,  do  hereby 

?;ive  my  solemn  pledge  to  abstain  wholly,  hence- 
orth  and  forever,  from  the  use  of  all  intoxicating 
drinks  as  a  beverage. 

(Signed,)  Job  Woopell." 

May  15,  1842, 

This  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  old  fellow- 
tipler,  Ned  Watkins,  bidding  him  read  it  aloud  to 
his  companions,  while  he  seized  his  mug  of 
"  flip,"  and  hurried  to  the  door.  Lifting  it  to- 
ward his  lips,  to  make  the  temptation  as  strong  a^ 
possible,  he  suddenly  turned  it  upside  down, 
milling  its  smoking  contents  upon  the  ground. 
Then  placing  the  mug  in  this  reversed  position 
ttpon  tne  bench,  he  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 


and  delivered  this  brief  soliloquy:  **  Job  Wood- 
ell, thou  art  a  man,  again.  The  fetters  that  bound 
thee  are  broken,  and  thou  art  free  !  Job  Wood- 
ell, thou  art  a  father.  Henceforth,  the  child  of 
thy  lost  May  has  a  father's  arm  to  rely  upon  for 
her  support,  and  a  father's  heart  to  bless  and 
cherish  her.  Job  Woodell,  thou  art  redeemed. 
Go  home  now,  and  sing  thy  halleujahs  !" 

Having  thus  made  and  solemnized  this  good 
RESOLUTION,  he  entered  the  bar-room  in  quest  of 
his  hat.  He  found  the  group  huddled  together, 
in  vain  striving  to  spell  out  his  nide  hierogly- 
phics. *'  Here,  let  me  read  it  for  you,"  said  Job. 
And  taking  the  paper  from  Ned*s  hand  he  pro- 
claimed, in  their  astonished  ears,  the  tidings  of 
his  redemption. 

" Job  Woodell !"  exclaimed  Ned  Wat- 
kins,  prefacing  the  name  with  aloud  oath.  "  What 
in  the  d — 1  has  brought  you  to  this  nonsense  ?" 

"  My  daughter's  love  has  brought  me  to  this 
sense,**  was  the  calm  reply,  as  he  turned  with  a 
serious  aspect  toward  the  door. 

When  he  entered  his  own  house,  he  found 
Harry  there,  standing  with  May*s  hand  clasped  in 
his,  and  both  looking  very  mcuh  afflicted.  May 
sprang  forward  with  an  exclamation  of  joy,  and 
twined  her  arm  in  his.  "  Oh,  father  !  I  was  sure 
you  would  return,  you  are  so  very  kind  of  late." 

"  But  why  do  you  welcome  me,  my  love,  since 
my  arrival  will  be  a  signal  for  Harry's  depar- 
ture .'  And  pray  what  have  you  been  saying  to 
each  other,  to  cause  you  to  look  so  sorrowful  r" 

"  Harry  is  going  to  leave  us,  papa.  He  has 
adopted  your  old  profession  of  whaling,  and  goes 
out  in  the  Dolphin,  to-morrow.  He  was  just  bid- 
ding me  farewell  as  you  entered." 

"  Ah  !  how  is  this  ?  I  thoueht  you  loved  May 
too  well  to  leave  her,"  said  Job,  laying  his  hand 
on  Harry's  shoulder. 

**  I  do  !  I  do  !"  answered  he,  with  great  emo- 
tion, rising  to  depart ;  "  but  what  avails  it  ?  she 
refuses  to  be  mine."  He  was  hurrying  from  the 
room  to  hide  the  tears  that  forced  themselves  to 
his  eyes,  when  Job's  hand  detained  him.  "  Stop 
a  moment,  my  son,"  said  he.  "  As  you  will  pass 
by  Dix's  grocery,  just  be  kind  enough,  will  you, 
to  post  up  this  little  notice  on  the  door. 


'Blessed 


I  wish 
to  make  it  as  public  as  possible." 

Harry's  eye  glanced  hastily  over  it. 
be  God !"  cried  he,  his  whole  face  lignting  up 
with  joy.    **  Is  this  true .'    Have  you  deliberated  ? 
Are  you  serious,  Mr.  Woodell  r* 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Harry,  it  is  my  serious,  delibe- 
rate, irrevocable  pledge — signed,  and  sealed,  and 
solemnized.  Show  it  to  May — she  stands  staring 
at  us  in  dubious  wonder." 

May  needed  but  one  glance.  She  thew  herself 
into  her  father's  arms,  and  burst  into  tears.  Fa- 
ther and  daughter  wept  together,  but  they  were 
delicious  tears,  expressive  of  joy  that  words  could 
not  utter.  Harrj-'s  eyes,  too,  were  overflowing 
with  sympathy,  but  he  returned  to  the  porch,  feel- 
ing that  their  joy  was  too  sacred  to  be  witnessed 
except  in  Heaven. 

In  a  few  minutes  Job  recalled  him.  Taking  his 
hand,  he  placed  in  it  one  of  May's,  and  held  tnem 
clasped  together  between  both  his  own.  "  My 
dear  children,"  said  he,  "  one  week  ago,  I  was  a 
witness  and  auditor  of  the  interview  you  held  in 
the  porch.    It  awakened  me  to  a  sense  of  my 
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great  wickedness,  and  that  very  moment  I  vowed 
to  reform.  I  have  served  a  week's  noviciate,  and 
feel  no  desire  to  return  to  my  old  life.  It  was 
written  in  the  haunt,  and  amid  all  temptation  of 
my  old  vice.  I  read  it  aloud  to  my  old  compan- 
ions. They  sneered  at  me,  but  I  did  not  shrink — 
I  pitied  them.  And  now,  my  dear  children,  since 
I  have  done  all  this  for  your  sakes,  show  me  your 
gratitude  by  making  yourselves  as  happy  as  pos- 
sible.'' 

How  could  they  refuse  a  request  like  this? 
Harry  said  nothing  farther  about  going  to  sea,  and 
in  the  following  autumn  took  May  Woodell  to 
his  home  with  tne  title  of  Mrs.  Lovell.  Job  lives 
with  them,  and  has  never  yet  broken,  nor  repent- 
ed of  his  Good  Resolution. 


The  following  is  a  pretty  poem  from  our  late  for-a-sbort-time 
associate.  We  are  sorry  to  part  with  him,  but  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  steel  pen  and  ledger  point  a  more  certain  and 
easy  way  to  bread.  We  shall  always  be  pleased  to  receive 
similiar  favors,  and  so  no  doubt  will  oar  readers. 

Sqj^G— CAN  I  E'ER  FORGET  THEEl 

BT  ABTHUB  MOBBBLL. 


Can  I  e'er  forget  thee, 

Bright-eyed  Isabel ! 
The  day  when  first  I  met  thee 

liemember  well! 
I  was  but  a  child  then, 

Innocent  and);  lad; 
Joy  my  heart  begoU'd  then— 

I  was  never  sad. 

Thoa  wert  young  and  bright  too, 
Sparkling  was  thine  eye, 

And  thy  heart  was  light,  too- 
Then  thoa  could'st  not  sigh. 

Carelessly  we  play'd  then. 
In  the  shady  grove; 

Hand  in  hand  we  stray'd  then, 
Nor  spoke  yet  of  love. 

But  as  years  flew  o*er  us. 

And  we  older  grew. 
Then,  all  bright  before  as, 

Love's  sweet  spell  we  knew. 


Ah!  what  joy  to  know,  love, 
That  I  owned  tliy  heart ! 

But— 'twas  long  ago,  love — 
We  were  doom'd  to  part. 

Since  then,  lone  and  weary, 

O'er  the  earth  I've  stray'd ; 
All  seems  dark  and  dreary 

Without  thee,  dear  maid. 
» Never  I  may  greet  thee 

On  this  earth  again ; 
Oh !  that  I  might  meet  thee. 

As  I  met  thee  then ! 

Time  is  ever  changing 
All  we  cherish  here, 

Fiom  oar  hearts  estranging 
Scenes  and  friends  once  dear, 

But  the  day  I  met  thee, 
I  remember  well ; 

I  can  ne'er  forget  thee. 
Bright-eyed  Isabel ! 


THE  EMPEROR  AND  THE  COMEDIAN. 

AN   HISTORICAL   ANECDOTE. 

Many  monarchs  have  delighted  in  an  extrava- 
gant and  startling  exhibition  of  power,  but  the 
Russian  despots,  perhaps,  more  frequently  than 
others  have  been  in  the  habit  of  blending  dramatic 
contrivances  both  with  vengeance  and  playful- 
ness. 

The  emperor  was  a  strange,  half-mad  person- 
age; he  honored  with  his  favor  many  numble 
persons,  and  among  the  number,  one  Frogere,  a 
French  player,  who  had  the  honor  of  occasionally 
dining  at  the  imperial  table,  where  sometimes  his 
sallies  were  held  to  be  brilliant.  One  day  a  com- 
pliment was  paid  to  the  emperor  which  went  to 
exalt  him  above  Peter  the  Great.  The  emperor 
affected  modesty,  but  at  the  same  time  attempted 
a  witticism,  remarking  that  so  to  flatter  him  was 
robbing  "  Peter  to  pay  Paul  ;**  and  appealed  to 
Frogere  if  that  were  fair.  The  player,  for  the 
sake  of  the  joke  rather  than  the  truth,  instantly 
admitted  that  it  was  not,  "  as  there  was  no  proba- 


bility that  ever  any  one  would  be  able  to  rob  Paul 
to  pay  Peter."  This  did  not  please ;  there  was 
too  much  sarcastic  truth  in  it  to  pass  current  in 
that  society.  Every  one  looked  blank ;  the  pairty 
broke  up  before  the  gloom  had  passed  away  and 
Frogere,  much  disconcerted,  retreated  to  his  bed, 
and  tried  to  forget  the  mishap  in  sleep.  That 
night  his  chamber  was  abruptly  entered  by  an  of- 
ficer and  four  armed  men,  and  the  emperor's  war- 
rant for  his  arrest  was  produced.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  he  was  banished  to  Siberia,  and 
must  forthwith  commence  his  sad  journey.  He 
was  merely  allowed  time  to  provide  himself  with 
a  change  of  clothes,  when  he  was  forced  into  a 
carriage,  which,  strongly  guarded,  moved  forward, 
two  soldiers  with  pistols  and  a  drawn  swords  be- 
ing his  companions  in  the  vehicle.  They  ad- 
vanced briskly  during  the  night,  and  when  day  re- 
turned, the  actor  was  blindfolded. 

A  stop  was  at  length  made ;  he  was  removed 
from  the  coach,  and  the  bandage  being  taken  from 
his  eyes  he  found  himself  in  a  wretched  hovel. 
Some  coarse  food  was  set  before  him,  while  an 
officer  with  whom  he  had  formerly  been  on  inti- 
mate terms,  looked  on  in  cold  forbidden  silence. 

Frogere  was  too  much  afliicted  to  eat.  "  W  hat 
have  r  done,"  he  exclaimed,  *•  to  merit  this  se- 
verity ?* 

"  rfeed  you  be  told  ?"  inquired  the  officer ; 
**  have  you  forgotten  the  mad  insult  you  ventured 
to  offer  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russians  at  his  own 
table  ?  So  outrageous  a  sarcasm  his  imperial  n£a- 
jesty  could  not  forgive." 

"  Heaven  is  my  witness,"  said  Frogere,  **  I 
meant  no  offence.  Can  you  not  make  this  known  ? 
cannot  you  intercede  for  me  ?" 

"  Impossible !  all  I  can  do  is  to  take  care  of 
your  property  at  Moscow.  Any  other  commis- 
sion that  you  may  give  me  I  will  faithfully  exe- 
cute." 

"  And  am  I  to  be  banished  for  life  f" 

"  No ;  the  kindness  of  the  emperor  for  you 
forbids  him  to  go  so  far :  you  are  only  to  remain 
in  Siberia  thirty  years  !*' 

"  Thirty  years !"  Frogere  exclaimed  with  hor- 
ror. In  that  mournful  nour  the  vast  difference 
between  banishment  for  life  and  "  only  for  thirty 
years"  was  hardly  appreciated. 

The  officer  took  his  leave ;  Frogere  was  again 
blinded,  and  the  carriage  pursued  its  journey.  At 
intervals  it  stopped,  and  a  scanty  meal  was  set  be- 
fore the  prisoner.  How  long  they  had  been 
traveling  he  could  not  tell,  but  he  concluded  they 
had  reached  the  confines?  when,  blinded  with  more 
care  than  ever,  he  found  the  upper  part  of  hisdreea 
loosened,  his  arms  pinioned,  and  in  this  situation 
he  was  placed  on  a  seat.  He  heard  the  jarring 
sound  of  muskets,  and  the  military  word  of  com- 
mand, and  recommended  his  soul  to  Heaven. 
Another  movement  was  made,  which  told  him  the 
fatal  moment  was  at  hand,  when  the  bandage  fell 
from  his  eyes,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  same 
place  which  he  had  filled  when  he  hazarded  the 
jocular  remark  which  had  caused  him  to  experi- 
ence so  much  affliction.  The  emperor  presided, 
and  all  present  laughed,  delighted  with  the  impe- 
rial prank,  for  such  it  was,  which  had  driven  the 
object  of  it  half  a  dozen  miles  round  the  palace 
under  the  circumstances  described — some  four- 
and-twenty  hours.    For  poor  Frogere  die  change 
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was  too  violent ;  he  fainted  in  the  moment  when 
his  safety  was  announced,  and  did  not  immediate- 
ly revive  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  those 
courtiers  who  could  admire  such  a  fearful  experi- 
ment on  the  actor*8  feelings  as  had  heen  made  by 
the  then  potent  despot,  the  miserable  emperor 
Paul. 

Another  still  more  remarkable  scene  was  short- 
ly afterward  got  up  in  the  same  place.  The  em- 
peror joyfully  supped  with  the  performer  and  a 
select  company.  When  the  entertainment  ended, 
Frogere  and  those  who  remained  to  the  last,  with- 
drew to  the  chambers  in  the  palace.  An  alarm 
was  suddenly  given ;  all  arose,  and  sought  the 
emperor's  apartments.  They  entered  them,  and 
found  the  cause  of  their  disturbance  was  more 
than  a  joke,  as  extended  on  the  floor,  lay  the 
corpse  of  the  despot ! 


HORRID  CRUELTY  OF  THE  MACLEODS. 

Among  the  numerous  caverns  on  the  sea-ehore 
of  the  Isle  of  Eigg,  (observes  Saussure)  there  is 
one  which  is  but  too  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
this  small  isle.  The  Macleods,  a  tribe  who  in- 
habit the  isle  of  Sky»  having  had  a  quarrel  with 
the  Macdonaldfi  of  the  isle  of  Eigg,  resolved  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  these  warlike  tribes,  to 
terminate  the  difference  by  the  force  of  arms. 
Having  formed  a  project  of  attacking  the  Mac- 
donalds  by  surprize  in  their  isle,  and  of  obtaining 
the  most  decisive  revenge,  they  collected  all  their 
boats,  and  filled  them  wiA  armed  men.  Favor- 
ed by  the  wind,  this  formidable  expedition  set 
sail,  and  soon  appeared  in  sight  of  the  isle  of 
Eigg.  The  Macdonalds,  alarmed  at  the  approach 
of  an  enemy,  so  superior  in  numbers,  despaired  of 
being  able  to  resist  by  force,  and  began  to  conceal 
themselves  in  a  cavern  of  their  isle,  the  entrance 
to  which  could  not  easily  be  discovered,  being  low 
and  overgrown  with  briars.  The  Macleods  dis- 
embarked in  the  isle  of  Ei^g,  but  to  their  great 
surprize,  finding  their  project  defeated,  that  the 
isle  was  deserted,  and  all  the  inhabitants  had  dis- 
appeared, they  re-entered  their  boats,  and  again 
set  sail  for  the  isle  of  Sky.  In  the  interval,  the 
Macdonalds  judged  that  it  was  now  time  to  leave 
their  retreat;  they  imagined  that  the  Macleods 
were  entirely  gone,  and  sent  one  of  their  party  to 
a  neighboring  rock  in  order  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  enemy.  From  an  elevated  spot  the  spy 
was  soon  discovered  by  the  small  flotilla,  which 
instantly  turned  round.  Suspecting  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Eig^  had  found  some  retrecit  in  their 
isle,  the  Macleods  again  disembarked.  The  im- 
prudent Macdonald,  seeing  them  return,  entered 
into  the  cavern ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  trace  of 
his  footsteps  on  a  recent  fall  of  snow,  indicated 
to  their  enemies  the  fatal  cavern ;  they  approach- 
ed toward  it,  and  being  unable  to  enter  it  by 
force,  they  conceived  the  horrible  design  of  at  once 
suffocating  the  whole  of  these  unfortunate  people. 
They  kinaled  an  enormous  fire  at  the  entrance  of 
the  cavern,  the  smoke  of  which,  driven  by  the 
wind,  soon  filled  the  interior,  and  destroyed  all 
those  that  were  within.  This  atrocious  act  is 
well  calculated  to  afford  an  idea  of  the  hatred 
which  formerly  existed  between  those  idanders. 
We  could  not  at  first  perceiye  the  entrance  to 


the  cavern,  which  was  concealed  by  briars  and 
thorns;  it  is  so  low,  that  we  were  obliged  to 
crawl  on  our  hands  and  knees,  in  order  to  pene- 
trate into  it ;  but  after  advancing  a  short  distance, 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  spacious  cavern.  Hav- 
ing lit  a  flambeau,  we  penetrated  as  far  as  we 
could  into  this  long  and  narrow  cavern.  The 
sight  of  the  wall,  still  blackened  by  the  smoke, 
and  above  all,  the  quantity  of  human  bones  and 
sculls  scattered  on  the  ground,  were  for  us  too 
striking  proofs  of  the  truth  of  that  horrid  catas- 
trophe ;  and  the  effect  produced  on  us  by  the  un- 
expected discovery  of  these  human  skulls,  and 
the  horror  which  momentarily  overcame  us,  can 
be  easier  imagined  than  described. 


VISION  OF  COLUMBUS. 

TwAS  evening !  the  ship  was  gliding  through  the 
d6ep  calm  sea ;  the  green  waves  were  rising  bright- 
ly— the  moon  clear  and  unclouded  was  smiling 
in  her  silver  beams  to  the  billows  bounding  be- 
neath— and  all  was  still  save  the  lulling  dash  of 
the  waves  against  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  as 
gracefully  she  wended  her  way  through  the  track- 
less waste  of  waters,  proudly  surmounting  each 
succeeding  billow  and  dashing  onward  still  **  like 
a  thing  of  life."  At  this  hour,  seemingly  made 
for  contemplation,  Columhm,  the  discoverer  of 
America,  retired  to  the  cabin.  He  was  far  from 
his  country,  and  for  aught  he  knew  in  the  midst 
of  a  boundless  ocean.  His  seamen  were  ready  to 
despair,  debating  whether  it  were  not  best  to  mu- 
tiny ;  and  even  nimself,  fatigued  with  the  unre- 
mitting and  laborious  du^*  of  watching,  and  the 
numerous  other  duties  of  his  situation,  was  almost 
inclined  to  doubt  the  issue  of  his  hazardous  en- 
terprize.  Wearied  with  forming  plans  to  encour- 
age the  discontented  companions  of  his  voyage 
he  had  half  resolved  to  return,  when  suddenly  as 
he  meditated  on  his  perplexing  situation  a  form 
stood  before  him  far  more  beautiful  than  those 
that  people  earth.  An  azure  robe  round  about 
her  waist  with  a  brilliant  zone  of  diamonds,  and  a 
golden  casque  with  a  snowy  plume  composed  her 
costume — an  evergreen  wreath  was  in  her  hand, 
and  silver  sandals  on  her  feet.  '*  Glorious  being ! 
by  what  name  is  it  proper  to  address  thee  !"  he 
would  have  said,  but  the  radiant  countenance  of 
the  stranger  abashed  him  and  he  was  mute.  At 
length  the  unknown  visitor  broke  the  silence; 
"  Fear  not,  Columbus,"  she  said,  "  nor  be  dis- 
couraged, thou  greatest  of  mankind :  I  bring  thee 
glad  tidings.  I  know  thy  brilliant  scheme — thy 
ardent  wish — thy  thousand  fears — I  know  thy  fu- 
ture fate !  Thou  triest  a  path  before  untried — 
thou  seekest  a  l€ind  before  unsought ;  nor  shall 
thy  search  be  vain.  A  new  bright  world  with 
precious  gold  and  diamonds  of  the  mines  abound- 
ing; luxuriant  with  flowers,  fruits,  and  spices, 
richer  and  more  beautiful  than  those  that  Europe's 
monarchs  seek  in  India's  sultry  clime ;  peopled  by 
a  stranger  race  than  ever  met  thy  wondering  gaze 
— thou,  favored  man,  shalt  find! — Where  now 
woods,  wilds,  and  glens,  in  dark  confusion  mix ; 
cities,  states,  and  empires  shall  in  after  times 
arise.  There  too,  orators  shall  laud,  and  poets 
chant  Columbus's  name  immortal!  Yes  even 
now,  fame  is  hovering  over  thee,  to  deck  with  her 
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bright  coronet  thy  brow.  This  laurel  wreath  I 
eive  thee,  the  pledge  of  my  words  most  sure,  and 
the  type  of  the  more  glorious  wreath  which  after 
ages  shall  weave  for  thee  !" 

"  Land  !  land  !"  the  man  at  the  mast-head  cries. 
To  her  emerald  cave,  in  the  green  sea  depths,  the 
Genius  of  America  flew.  Columbus  awoke  and 
the  New  World  in  all  its  strange  but  brilliant 
loveliness  burst  upon  his  enraptured  gaze  ! 


THE 


~  ROVER. 


The  following  graceful  little  poem  was  written  by  Miss  Da- 
vidson before  completing  her  thirteenth  year.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Hon.  Judge ,  at  whose  house  she  was  a 

visitor  at  the  time.    It  has  not  before  been  published. 
A  VALENTINE. 

BY  THE  LATE  MAKOARET  M.  DAVIOSOH. 

'Tis  an  hour  of  delight. 

And  the  evening  is  bright, 
And  Nature  is  dancing  in  glee ; 

The  young  and  the  fair 

In  her  buoyancy  share — 
Why  should  she  not  smile  upon  me  ? 

The  love-smitten  boy, 

In  the  hight  of  his  joy, 
Is  hasting  his  garlands  to  twine ; 

With  pleasure  elate 

He  is  choosing  his  mate, 
And  prithee  Alonzo  be  mine ! 

'Tis  true  thou  art  old, 

But  thy  heart  is  not  cold— 
Thy  feelings  are  ardent  as  ever; 

And  I  (though  in  truth 

Have  but  little  of  youth) 
Am  surely  exceedingly  clever. 

Your  locks  they  are  gray. 

But  how  precious  are  they 
To  this  doatlng  old  bosom  of  mine ! 

And  their  owner  shall  be, 

If  we  can  but  agree, 
My  dearest  and  best  Valentine ! 

They  talk  of  old  age, 

But  our  hearts  (HI  engage) 
Are  as  light  as  the  lightest  in  town ; 

Then  we  will  be  gay, 

And  as  happy  as  they, 
Though  Folly  should  giggle  and  Prudery  frown. 

And  now  as  the  day 
Is  fading  away, 
I  must  close  this  epistle  of  mine, 
la  the  hope  that  to  me 
You  will  joyfully  be 
The  dearest  and  best  Valentine. 

The  beautiful  new  steel  plate  title  which  we  intended  to 
have  presented  in  this  number,  we  are  obliged  to  defer  till 
next  week,  it  not  being  quite  ready  for  us.  However,  in 
making  up  their  volumes,  our  subscribers  can  easily  arrange 
the  plates  so  that  tbe  vignette  shall  bind  up  with  the  first 
number.  The  elegant  substitute  we  have  given  will  be  wel- 
comed by  every  one,  and  the  accompanying  sketch  will  be 


found  richly  worth  perusal, 
a  very  faithful  likeness. 


The  portrait  may  be  relied  on  as 


To  CoRaBspoNDBifTs.— "Lines  written  on  the  death  of  a 
Brother,"  "  Love,*'  and  ''  Yony,  the  Mulatto,"  are  accepted 
with  thanks ;  •♦  To  Lilly,"  and  "She  never  told  her  love,**  are 
declined.  Please,  young  writers,  not  to  send  us  snytbinf 
that  is  not  a  littlo  better  than  tolerable.  Dy-the-bye,  this 
week  we  give  a  sweet  little  poem  by  William  Wallace,  s 
gentleman  of  fine  talent,  and  one  of  the.  best  young  poets 
in  the  country. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  give  an  original  traxtslatioa 
from  the  French  of  Charles  Bernard,  by  one  of  the  editors  oi 
the  Sunday  Mercury.  Bernard,  though  a  capital  writer,  a 
but  little  known  in  this  country.  The  sketch  will  be  found 
to  possess  an  absorbing  interest. 

Those  Subscribers  whose  term  of  subscription  expires 
with  the  close  of  the  volume  (last  week)  receive  this  number 
ns  a  specimen  of  the  present  volume,  and  we  shall  wait  theii 
further  orders  and  remittances  before  sending  to  them  again. 

New  Works  —The  Treasury  of  History,  No.  S,  pria 
25  cents,  Daniel  Adee,  107  Fulton  street,  contains  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  History  of  England  from  the  reigns  of  JohQ< 
of  Henry  111.,  Edward  I.,  Edward  II.,  Edward  III.,  and  Richard 
II ,  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  *nhe  first  since  the  dark  and 
cruel  superstition  of  the  Druids  who  disgusted  and  horrified 
the  inhabitants  of  England  with  tbe  awful  sight  of  a  fallow- 
creature  yielding  u^  his  breath  amid  the,  ineffable  tortures  of 
the  sacrificial  flames ;"  (p.  343,)  The  work  deepens  in  inter- 
est as  it  proceeds,  and  bids  fair  to  form  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able works  on  History  extant. 

From  H.  G.  Daggers,  30  Ann  street,  "  Grimaldi,the  Clown," 
by  Dickens— a  most  capital  and  amusing  work.  Also,  **  Cecil, 
or  the  Adventures  of  a  Coxcomb,"  attributed,  and  not  without 
some  reason,  to  E.  L.  Bnlwer.  These  works  are  handsomely 
printed  and  put  up  in  a  neat  cover. 

From  Burgess,  Stringer  &  Co.,  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Ann  street,  we  have  received  the  March  number  of  tbe  Lon- 
don Lancet.  This  is  a  fac-simile  copy  of  the  London  edition, 
and  is  in  every  sense  a  highly  valuable  work. 

Theatres.— The  Park  has  done  a  much  better  business 
than  we  expected.  The  new  drama  of  **  Green  Bushes,*'  has 
proved  quite  a  hit,  and  has  been  well  played  to  delighted  an- 
diences.  Mrs.  Knight,  as  a  whole-hearted  Irish  girl,  at  one  mo- 
ment caused  roars  of  laughter  and  at  another  moved  the  heart 
most  tearfully.  Something  bold  is  soon  to  be  done  at  this 
house^a  new  five  act  comedy  by  a  native  author— Mra.  Anas 
Cora  Mowatt,  called  **  Fashion."  Mrs.  Mowatt,  is  a  woman 
of  talent  and  genius,  and  we  have  reason  to  expect  much  of 
her. 

At  the  Bowery,  Mrs.  Shaw  has  continued  her  triumphs  as 
no  other  woman  on  the  stage  could  do,  and  the  result  has 
been  immense  audiences. 

The  Chatham  seems  to  be  full  every  night.  Last  week 
Rice  played  a  successful  engagement— the  Rice— the  best 
representative  of  the  negro  on  the  stage.  They  have  pro- 
duced the  new  play  of  *'  Green  Bushes,"  at  this  house,  being 
considerably  cut  from  the  copy  played  at  the  Park— a  neces- 
sary amendment,  as  the  original  was  much  too  long.  The  En> 
glish  tragedian,  Oxley,  is  engaged  here.  By  all  means  let 
him  make  his  debut  as  Hamlet,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be 
his  great  character.  He  comes  with  a  good  reputation,  which 
we  have  no  doubt  he  will  ably  sustain.  Mr.  De  Bar  is  now 
associated  with  Mr.  Deverna  in  the  management  of  this  house 
—a  very  valuable  acquisition. 

At  the  Olympic  Momus  reigns  every  evening.  The  inde- 
fatigable Mitchell  is  ever  on  the  look-out  for  all  that  is  rich, 
new,  novel,  and  laughter-provoking.    Success  to  him. 
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THE  AIGULETS  OF  ANNE  OF  AUSTRIA. 


^c  annals  n/ ^aitaiilry,  and 
even  romantic  fiction,  have 
iiptned  few  scenes  more 
Firanpeiy  ma;^rufice»t  llinn 
•iome  of  the  ifhCNlen!*^  which 
mark  the  rapid  but  splendid 
career  of  that  famous  Villiers,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  was  the  idol  minister  of  two  monarchs, 
and  the  yictim  of  favoritism. 

Certain  it  is,  when  Villiers  was  on  his  short 
embassy  in  France  that  he  dared  to  become  an  im- 
passioned lover  of  Anne'  of  Austria,  the  consort 
of  Louis  the  Thirteenth.  The  mysterious  inter- 
view in  the  garden  of  Amiens  is  mystically  re- 
vealed in  the  verses  of  Voiture,  for  poets  are  great 
tattlers  in  the  history  of  love  a£&irs.  The  queen, 
ever  a  refined  coquette,  was  herself  reduced  by 
Buckingham's  personal  fascination.  Deeply  ena- 
namored  of  the  peerless  Englishman,  she  ventur- 
ed to  give  an  evidence  of  her  devotion  of  a  very 
extraordinary  nature.  The  rival  of  Buckingham, 
both  in  love  and  politics,  the  subdolous  Richelieu, 
flattered  his  vengeance  that,  by  a  bold  stroke,  he 
would  have  been  enabled  to  have  aroused  the 
suspicions  of  the  luckless  monarch,  who  was  al- 
ready kindled  by  inextinguishable  jealousies. 
Richelieu's  extraordinary  attempt  seems  to  have 
led  to  circumstances  on  the  part  of  Buckingham 
which  may  almost  render  the  tale  incredible ;  but 
when  a  minister  of  state  degenerates  into  a  ro- 
mantic lover,  and  the  honor  of  the  dame  de  ses 
pensies  is  in  jeopardy,  we  must  recollect  that  it 
requires  little  exertion  to  set  in  motion  all  the  re- 
sources of  power,  and  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  state.  The  particulars  which  we  are  about 
to  relate  are  strange,  but  appear  authentic ;  for 
they  are  confirmed  by  a  possitive  assertion  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Rouchefoucauld.  The 
romantic  incident,  which  has  been  preserved  by 
a  French  manuscript,  is  not  indeed  to  be  found 
among  the  writers  of  secret  memoirs  in  England, 
where,  indeed,  the  secret  must  have  been  confined 
to  the  two  personages,  aeither  of  whom  would 
willingly  have  revealed  it  to  the  other ;  but  this 
did  not  happen  at  the  Court  of  the  Louvre,  where 


11  not  oTny  <.vl  iTi  (1  -a  iIi  c^^er  i  Merest  than  at  the 
Court  of  St.  Jiime?5,  but  involved  the  fate,  and 
baffled  the  de&i^ijns  of  the  highest  personages  who 
were  the  mlors  in  thirf  little  drrmia- 

The  French  mnnnrch  had  pressented  hi-^  qitecn 
with  an  uncommon  present,  whose  fashion  and 
novelty  at  the  time  were  considered  as  the  most 
beautiful  ornament  worn.  It  was  what  the  French 
term  des  ferrets  d'atguilletts  de  diamans — aigulets, 
or  Doints  tagged  with  diamonds. 

On  the  arrival  of  Buckingham,  every  day  was 
a  festival.  Richelieu  gave  a  magnificent  enter- 
tainment in  the  gardens  of  Ruel,  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  France ;  tne  nobility  prided  themselves  on 
their  suppers,  their  balls,  their  concerts,  and  their 
masQuerades.  Buckingham  danced  with  all  his 
peculiar  graces ;  the  aueen  honored  him  as  her 
partner  in  what  is  called  a  *  counter-dance,*  (or,  as 
we  commonly  call  it,  a  country  dance.)  "And, 
as  in  this  English  dance  opportunities  are  conti- 
nually occurring  to  approach  one  another,  to  give 
and  to  cross  their  hands,  the  eyes,  the  gestures, 
timidity,  or  boldness,  and  a  thousand  indescriba- 
ble things  are  too  intelligible,  though  they  pass 
amid  the  silence  in  which  such  spectacles  are  per- 
formed out  of  respect  to  the  public.'*  This  French- 
man describes  our  obsolete  country  dances  to  have 
been  as  dangerous  as  were  our  waltzes  on  their 
first  introduction. 

Richelieu  was  jealously  watchful  of  what  was 
passing ;  the  Countess  of^Lenoy  gave  him  an  ac- 
count of  everything  her  prying  eyes  could  disco- 
ver. Under  the  specious  title  of  Dame  d'Honneur^ 
our  kings  have  found  means  to  place  near  their 
queens  a  perpetual  surveillance.  But  as  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  royal  house  has  private  en- 
trSes  de  cabinet  at  all  times,  which  are  not  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  Dames  d'Honneur,  Madame  de  Chev- 
reuse  passed  whole  hours  alone  with  the  queen, 
and  the  cardinal,  however  well  informed  of  the 
exterior,  was  very  little  of  what  passed  between 
the  queen  and  her  friend.  The  French  minister 
pressed  Buckingham  to  close  the  negotiation  of 
the  marriage  of  Henrietta ;  but  Villiers  had  no 
desire  to  quit  the  French  court,  always  finding 
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Bome  occasion  for  delay.  At  length  the  ceremo- 
ny was  performed  witn  great  splendor.  In  all 
that  had  nitherto  passed,  the  queen  had  received 
from  Buckingham  many  proofs  of  his  lively  but 
respectful  passion.  She  certainly  was  not  insen- 
sible to  love,  and  if  she  really  caught  the  flame 
which  herself  lighted  up,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
her  virtue  supported  her,  and  that  Buckingham 
departed  with  all  the  honorable  treatment  which 
a  stranger  can  receive  from  a  ^eat  court,  and 
only  vexed  to  recross  the  seas  without  any  other 
fruits  of  his  love  than  that  of  having  been  listen- 
ed to  with  favor. 

There  was  one  indiscretion  which  escaped  from 
the  queen.    On  the  evening  of  Buckingham's  de- 

Sarture,  she  sent  the  duke  secretly  by  Madame 
e  Chevreuse,  the  gift  she  had  received  from  her 
royal  consort,  the  aifulets  tagged  with  diamonds ; 
and  this  present,  which  mi^t  have  been  consi- 
dered a  mark  of  the  munificence  of  the  queen,  be- 
came, by  the  circumstance  of  the  gift,  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  mistery,  an  act  of  delicate  gallan- 
try which  charmed  the  English  duke,  and  sent 
him  home  a  happy  man. 

During  the  journey  of  Buckingham,  the  Coun- 
tess of  Clariky  (probably  the  Countess  of  Carlisle, 
for  Frenchmen  generally  spell  English  names  by 
their  ear,  which  is  very  bad,)  somewhat  in  pique 
at  what  she  had  heard  of  the  infidelity  of  her 
straying  admirer,  had  found  out  a  secret  way  to 
correspond  with  Richelieu,  who,  on  his  part,  had 
not  omitted  anythingwhich  tended  to  inflame  the 
English  countess.  The  great  minister  was  well 
known  for  multiplying  aU  sorts  of  means  to  gain 
intelligence  from  all  the  courts  of  Europe ;  his 
industry  never  slumbered,  and  his  treasure  was 
never  spared.  The  present  which  the  queen  had 
made  of  her  aigulets  tagged  with  diamonds,  had 
not  escaped  the  vigilant  eyes  of  the  Dame  d^Hon- 
neuTj  and  the  secret  had  reached  Richelieu.  ITiis 
minister  had  long  watched  his  opportunity  to  ru- 
in the  queen  in  the  mind  of  the  king,  over  whom, 
indeed,  he  himself  exercised  the  greatest  authori- 
ty) but  which  sometimes  was  balanced  by  the 
queen.  Richelieu  wrote  to  the  Countess  of  Cla- 
m,  desiring  her  to  renew  her  intimacy  with  Buck- 
ingham, and  if,  in  any  of  the  approaching  enter- 
tainments would  take  place  on  his  return,  she 
should  observe  in  his  dress  aigulets  tagged  with 
diamonds,  that  she  would  contrive  to  cut  off"  two 
or  three,  and  despatch  these  to  him.  Buckingham 
was  too  feeble  to  resist  the  studied  seductions  of 
his  old  friend ;  and  the  countess  found  no  difl!- 
culty  in  accomplishing  her  task.  At  a  ball  at 
Windsor  Castle,  Buckingham  appeared  in  a  black 
velvet  suit,  with  gold  embroidery;  a  scarf  was 
flung  over  his  shoulder,  and  from  a  knot  of  blue 
ribbons  hung  twelve  aigulets  i^^ge^  with  dia- 
monds, flaming  their  hues  on  the  surface  on  which 
they  played.  When  Buckingham  had  retired 
home  from  the  ball,  his  valets  de  chambre  per- 
ceived that  two  of  the  twelve  aigulets  were  miss- 
ing, and  they  convinced  him  that  these  had  not 
been  dropped  by  any  accident,  but  had  positively 
been  cut  off".  There  was  something  in  nis  recof- 
,  lection  that  evening,  which  bred  a  suspicion.  He 
felt  conscious  that  whoever  had  done  this  had 
some  latent  motive.  The  secret  history  of  these 
diamond  aigulets  could  only  be  known  to  their 
•srearer,  yet,  notwithstanding,  and  as  it  were  by 


intuition,  he  thought  that  the  honor  of  the  royal 
giver  might,  in  some  mode  or  other,  be  concerned 
in  possessing  these  twelve  aigulets  entire.  He 
decided  that,  notwithstanding  the  artifice  of  the 
cunning  purloiner,  he  would  prevent  any  design, 
if  there  were  any,  of  the  enemies  of  the  queen, 
that  the  number  should  not  be  diminished.  With 
his  extraordinary  rapidity  of  conception,  Buck- 
ingham struck  out  a  gigantic  scheme  which  no 
one  less  than  a  Minister  of  State  and  the  most  ro- 
mantic lover  could  have  executed.  Early  in  the 
morning,  couriers  were  despatched  to  close  the 
ports,  and  neither  the  packet-boat  with  the  mail, 
nor  any  vessel  sailing  for  France  were  sufiered 
to  depart.  At  that  moment,  when  the  Rochellers 
were  waiting  for  the  promised  reinforcements 
from  England,  an  universal  panic  struck  both  na- 
tions, and  war  seemed  on  the  point  of  declaration. 
However,  this  sudden  cessation  of  national  inter- 
course was  only  to  gain  a  single  day,  that  bis 
celebrated  jeweler  mignt,  at  any  cost,  and  with  all 
his  skill,  procure  two  aigulets  tagged  with  dia- 
monds, of  the  same  size  and  appearance  with  the 
remaining  ten.  What  cannot  such  a  man  and 
such  means  efiect  ?  The  work  is  finished ;  and 
on  the  following  day  France  and  England  were 
at  peace.  The  ports  were  re-opened,  and  Buck- 
ingham despatched  a  secret  messenger  to  France, 
who  conveyed  the  twelve  aigulets  tagged  with 
diamonds  to  the  hand  of  Macfame  de  Chevreuse. 
He  acquainted  her  with  his  recent  adventure,  and 
communicated  his  suspicions  of  the  Countess  of 
Clank,  who  was  frequently  by  his  side  during  the 
ball ,  and  with  whom  he  had  danced.  He  request- 
ed the  Queen  would  receive  back  what  he  him- 
self valued  most,  lest  any  concealed  mystery 
should  prove  ruinous  to  her  quiet.  The  precau- 
tion was  not  useless ;  for  as  soon  as  Richelieu 
had  received  the  two  tags  of  diamonds  sent  him 
by  the  Countess  of  Clariky  this  minister,  who  was 
trying  all  methods  to.ruin  the  queen  in  the  king's 
favor,  and  the  royal  jealousy  had  already  broken 
out  on  her  intercourse  with  Buckingham,  now  hit 
on  what  he  concluded  to  be  a  certain  triumph. 
He  put  it  into  the  king's  head  to  request  the  queen 
would  dress  herself  more  frequently  with  Ae  dia- 
mond aigulets,  for  that  he  had  been  secretly  in- 
formed that  she  had  valued  his  present  so  lightly 
as  to  have  given  it  away,  or  had  sold  them,  for 
that  an  English  jeweler  had  oflered  to  sell  him 
two  of  those  aigulets. 

The  blow  aimed  by  Richelieu  rebounded  on 
himself.  The  queen,  affecting  no  surprize,  with 
apparent  simplicity  commanded  instantly  that  her 
casket  of  jewels  should  be  brought,  and  opened 
by  the  king.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  comnting 
the  twelve  aigulets  tagged  with  diamonds,  and 
seeing  the  queen  more  beautiful  than  ever  by 
wearing  his  gift  on  that  day.  Her  Majesty  had 
also  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  the  king  se- 
verely reprimanded  Richelieu  for  his  perpetual 
suspicions  and  his  false  intelligence;  and  Riche- 
lieu doubtless  must  have  astonished  the  Countess 
of  Clarik,  by  return  of  post,  in  expressing  his  in- 
dignation at  being  so  inconceivably  mystified. 

Such  is  the  story  which,  it  will  be  acknowledg- 
ed, is  at  least  amusing.  It  seems  so  far  authentic 
that  it  appears  to  have  been  writen  by  some  con- 
temporary at  the  French  court,  which  we  infer  by 
the  defence  of  the  character  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
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whose  coquetry  the  writer  has  palliated,  and 
whose  yirtue  he  inuu^ines  sufficient  safeguard. 
The  incredible  part  is  me  extraordinary  expedient 
of  Buckingham  in  shutting  the  ports  for  a  single 
day  while  his  jeweler  was  working  on  the  two 
aigulets  to  suppy  the  missing  ones.  The  roman- 
tic and  determined  character  of  ViUiers  admits  the 
possibility  of  so  bold  a  manoeuvre ;  but  still  we 
can  hardly  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  veracity  of  this 
singular  tale,  without  granting  Buckingham  a 
depth  and  a  rapidity  of  penetration  beyond  his  ac- 
customed volatile  habits.  Love  and  honor  may 
have  been  sufficient  for  his  inspiration  on  this 
occasion ;  and  as  the  fact,  with  some  of  the  de- 
tails, is  alluded  to  by  the  Duke  of  Rouchefoucauld 
in  his  Memoirs,  we  cannot  condemn  this  anecdote 
of  secret  history  as  a  mere  fiction. 


YONY  THE  MULATTO. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  TH£  FRENCH  FOR  TH£  ROVXR. 
CHAPTER  I. 

The  name  of  St.  Domingo  was  disappearing  to 

five  place  to  that  of  Hayti ;  General  Leclerc  was 
ead,  and  the  fine  army  of  Bonaparte's  lieutenant 
had  melted  beneath  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun ; 
nothing  remained  in  the  possession  of  flie  French 
of  all  tneir  flourishing  colony,  but  the  city  of  Port- 
au-Prince,  beseiged  by  the  negroes. 

Some  European  soldiers  lost  from  the  rear  of  an 
expedition  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  wander- 
ed through  the  savannahs  in  the  midst  of  the  re- 
bellious inhabitants. 

They  reached  the  mountains  of  Ciboa,  where 
they  expected  to  shield  themselves  more  effectu- 
ally, than  in  the  plain,  from  the  pursuit  of  an  im- 
placable enemy. 

Obliged  to  hide  themselves  among  swamps,  to 
feed  upon  roots,  and  to  avoid  with  caie  all  habita- 
tions, as  in  times  past,  of  the  natives  whom  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  colonists  had  driven  into  those  same 
deserts,  no  other  prosnect  opened  to  them  but  to 
die  of  hunger  or  to  be  Killed  by  the  blacks,  should 
they  descend  into  the  plain  to  obtain  food. 

Out  of  the  seventeen  they  numbered  the  first 
day  of  their  flight,  one  half  had  perished  and  the 
otner  half  lingered  in  a  state  of  discouragement 
that  increased  daily. 

At  last  one  of  them  named  Gustavus  Beaumont 
resolved  to  leave  such  a  situation  at  all  risks. 

Gustavus  was  a  young  and  very  handsome 
youth,  lately  arrived  from  his  little  city  of  Vos- 

fe8»  under  the  sky  of  the  Antilles.  He  was  ma- 
ing  his  first  campaign  as  under  lieutenant,  in 
jone  of  those  glorious  regiments  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  that  the  consular  government  sent  to  die  on 
the  soil  of  St.  Domingo. 

•*  Upon  my  word,  comrades,"  said  he,  "  if  Gene- 
ral Bonaparte  had  shut  himself  up  as  we  have,  in 
the  desert,  in  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  you  would 
not  see  him  at  this  moment  governing  France ! 
Let*s  do  as  he  did,  and  march  on !" 

Gustavus's  soldiers  were  far  from  sharing  the 
young  man*s  confident  expectations.  They  re- 
mains stretched  out  in  their  poor  bivouac,  and 
one  of  them  an  old  grenadier  who  had  been  in  the 
campaign  of  Egypt,  replied  discontentedly:  "If  you 
luid  been  in  Egypt,  my  young  officer,  you  would 


know  what  difference  there  is  between  havii^ 
your  head  bravely  broken  by  the  Mamelukes,  and 
giving  yourself  up  like  an  idiot  to  cowaidly  ne- 
groes." 

But  the  officer  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  find- 
ing as  soon  as  possible  a  lesg  miserable  existence. 

"We  must  continue  on  our  route !  we  must 
continue  once  more  strive  to  regain  Port-au- 
Prince.  We  must  seek  other  foodl)eside  herbs  ! 
Perhaps  there  may  be,  somewhere  in  the  nei^ 
borhood,  some  brave  negro  who  will  be  wiUing 
to  sell  us  food  or  to  serve  as  a  guide." 

**  No,  no,"  cried  the  soldiers,  "  seeking  a  guide 
would  be  seeking  death  !" 

"Well!"  resumed  Gustavus  Beaumont,  "if 
you  ptefer  awaiting  here  a  shameful  death,  and 
be  pinched  with  hunger  like  dogs,  I  will  go  alone 
in  search  of  a  better  Tot.  Wait  here  twenty-four 
hours  for  me.  If  I  do  not  return  to-morrow,  give 
me  a  regret,  and  if  hereafter  you  ever  return  to 
France,  say  that  I  have  fallen  a  conscript  of  Bo- 
napart*s." 

The  soldiers^  corrupt  as  they  were,  did  not  see 
without  regret  theiryoung  chief  fly  to  an  almost 
inevitable  death.  They  strove  to  persuade  him  to 
change  his  determination,  and  did  not  spare  their 
prudent  counsel.  But  Gustavus  had  an  energe- 
tic will,  and  answered  gayly  : 

"  Fear  not  comrades,  I  will  walk  without  ma- 
king more  noise  than  a  youne  girl  who  flies  to 
the  rendezvous.  Moreover,  thanks  to  the  sun,  I 
look  more  like  a  ne^ro  than  a  white  man.  All 
the  black  skins  will  take  me  for  a  fresh  one  just 
landed  horn  Congo.  Besides,  night  is  setting  in» 
and  you  know  tne  old  proverb:  *At  night  all 
cats  are  gray  !'  Come,  farewell,  or  rather  au  r«- 
votr  /" 

He  took  his  sword,  thrust  a  pair  of  pistols  into 
his  belt,  and  started  on  his  journey. 

As  Gustavus  had  wisely  said  on  quitting  his 
compa^ons,  the  shades  of  night  had  soon  fallen 
to  protect  his  way,  and  the  twilight,  so  short  in 
this  climate,  promised  him  favorable  darkness. 
He  pressed  on  at  a  determined  pace,  and  travers- 
ed without  accident  the  roughest  of  that  ridge  of 
hills.  As  he  descended  toward  the  plain  the 
country  grew  less  wild ;  he  met  here  and  there 
fields  of  coffise  and  tobacco,  and  following  the 
course  of  a  beautiful  stream  that  glided  over  a  bad 
of  pebbles,  he  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  a  long 
savannah,  at  the  extremity  of  which  was  a  house. 

Our  young  adventurer  nalted  at  this  sight,  and 
commenced  reconnoitering  the  land ;  for  notwith- 
standing his  natural  recSessness  in  danger,  he 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  horrors  of  this 
war  of  extermination  not  to  understand  the  ne- 
cessity of  prudence. 

Night  had  set  in.  It  was  one  of  those  beauti- 
ful evenings  of  the  West  Indies,  in  which  the  air 
is  so  oppressive,  the  breeze  so  voluptuous,  silence 
so  replete  with  mystery,  and  when  tne  sky  is  dear 
and  nature  seems  so  amorous !  The  moon,  not 
having  more  than  half  risen,  sufficed  to  distinguish 
objects  but  partially,  and  to  approach  them  with- 
out too  much  danger.  Gustavus  soon  perceived 
before  him  a  large  estate,  resembling  those  on 
which  the  rich  planters  of  the  colony  lived  before 
the  insurrection.  The  principal  wing  of  the  house, 
formed  an  elegant  pavillion  at  the  end  of  a  large 
yard  planted  wi^  trees.    Numerous  out-hou6es> 
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such  as  stables,  barns,  coach  houses,  and  work 
shops,  surrounded  it,  and  behind  them  appeared 
ranges  of  negro  huts. 

All  this  appeared  to  have  been  deserted,  or  at 
least  neglecttti  for  a  long  time.  The  large  gate 
of  the  yard  was  broken,  and  the  garden  in  disor- 
der ;  doubtless,  the  wind  of  insurrection  had  pas- 
sed by  these,  and  the  owners  had  fled. 

Gustavus  was  occupied  with  these  reflections, 
as  he  advanced  as  soltly  as  possible  among  the 
coffee,  orange  and  citron  trees  that  bordered  the 
avenue ;  he  was  still  hesitating  whether  he  should 
knock  at  the  door,  when  the  barking  of  a  watch- 
dog gave  the  alarm. 

"  Who*8  there  ?"  asked  a  female  voice  from 
within. 

At  the  sound  of  a  woman's  voice,  the  uneasi- 
ness of  the  young  man  took  flight  like  a  flock  of 
frightened  birds ;  he  rushed  toward  the  door. 

The  window  was  opened  in  the  pavillion,  and 
^  woman  appeared,  but  she  was  an  old  woman. 

Her  yellow  face,  bordered  by  a  handkerchief, 
showed  that  she  was  a  mulatto.  ,The  old  olive- 
colored  skin  was  a  good  oman  to  Gustavus ;  he 
feared,  and  well  he  might,  to  meet  with  a  black 
person. 

"  Who's  there  ?"  repeated  the  mulatto ;  "  is  it 
you,  Mark  Anthony  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  young  European ;  "  I  am  a 
traveler  who  has  lost  his  way.  Are  there  any 
whites  here  ?" 

Whites!  no,  certainly  not !"  muttered  the  old 
woman.  Then  after  having  well  examined  the 
stranger,  she  cried  at  the  hignt  of  her  voice. 

"  If  s  a  white  man !  help,  help  !  Yony,  get  up 
quick  !  the  whites,  the  whites  !" 

With  this  she  shut  the  window. 

The  poor  young  man  then  regretted  having  ap 
proached  so  near,  but  a  return  might  have  been 
as  dangerous  as  an  attack ;  he  therefore  preferred 
to  risk  what  might  happen,  and  drew  his  sword. 

He  however,  remembered  that  the  old  woman 
bad  only  called  one  name,  and  if  there  was  but 
one  negro  his  chance  was  not  so  bad. 

He  therefore  recommenced  knocking  at  the  door. 
The  window  was  again  opened,  but  no  armed 
man  appeared.     The  old  woman  was  alone. 

She  had  changed  her  tone  and  cried  with  a  soft- 
ened voice : 

"  Oh,  white  master  !  don't  fear  !  we're  friendly 
to  the  whites." 

This  sudden  recantation  appeared  extremely 
suspicious.  Nevertheless  the  adventurous  young 
man  did  not  notice  it. 

"  Are  you  alone  ?"  resumed  the  old  woman. 

"  Yes,  good  woman,  I  am  alone,  and  I  only 
wish  food,  and  a  guide.     I  will  pay  well  for  it !" 

«*  If  thaf  s  the  case,  wait  a  moment,  sir ;  the 
door  will  be  opened." 

While  Gustavus  remained  at  the  door,  the  old 
woman  awoke  her  daughter,  who  was  asleep  in 
a  back  closet. 

**  Come  Yony,  get  up  !  Did  you  not  hear  me 
call  you  ?    €ret  up,  there's  a  white  man  here  !" 

"  A  white  man !"  cried  Yony  frightened ;  "  oh, 
God !  he'll  kill  us ;  Mark  Anthony  is  not  here 

The  mother  replied  with  a  hideous  smile : 
^   "  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  dear,  white  men  no 
longer  hurt  us ;  it  is  we  that  kill  them  !     This 
one  is  alone ;  he  appears  to  have  money,  let's  try 


to  detain  him  till  the  return  of  Mark  Anthony  and 
his  companions,  who  ought  to  be  here,  you  know, 
to-morrow  morning.  That  will  be  of  great  proit 
to  them." 

"  But,"  said  the  young  girl  with  naivete,  "  how 
can  we  detain  him  ?  he  is  doubtless  armed ;  he 
will  not  permit  himself  to  be  made  a  prisoner  by 
two  women."     .... 

"  Bah !  poor  novice,"  replied  the  old  woman, 
"  know  you  not  that  the  whites  voluntarily  give 
themselves  up  as  prisoners  to  pretty  colored 
girls  ?  I  reckon  on  you  to  take  this  handsome 
young  man,  and,  when  he  is  no  longer  on  his 

fuard,  we  will  prepare  good  ropes  and  leave  him, 
ands  and  feet  bound,  to  await  the  return  of  Mark 
Anthony.  That  will  do  us  honor,  and  will  also 
contribute  to  the  destruction  of  this  race  of  ty- 
rants." 

Young  Yony  thought  her  mother's  project  an 
excellent  one,  and,  proud  of  the  part  that  had  been 
assigned  her,  she  leaped  lightly  out  of  bed. 

While  she  threw  on  in  haste  a  short  gown, 
the  old  woman  made  a  light  by  shaking  a  small 
decanter  in  which  was  a  cucuju,  that  luminous  in- 
sect that  serves  as  a  light  to  the  negroes  of  the 
West  Indies.  Being  so  roughly  awakened,  the 
cucuju  drew  himself  partly  from  his  shell  and 
showed  the  phosphorus. 

"  Am  I  pretty  enough  so  ?  and  do  you  think 
the  white  man  will  permit  himself  to  be  taken  .^ 
asked  Yony  of  her  mother,  after  having  smoothed 
her  hair  and  coquetishly  arranged  her  dress,  Cre- 
ole fasion.     "  &iy,  mother,  ami  ri^ht  now  f* 

Yony  was  really  a  very  pretty  girl,  with  large 
black  sparkling  eyes,  white  teeth,  her  form  slen- 
der, and  her  bare  feet  beautifully  shaped. 

Her  complexion  was  not  darker  than  that  of  a 
Spaniard,  lor  Yony  had  both  white  and  African 
blood.  Although  she  had  much  white  blood  of 
which  she  boasted,  she  cherished  a  warm  hatred 
toward  the  whites.  She  took  the  key  of  the  house 
and  ran  to  open  the  door  to  Gustavus,  who  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  their  long  delay  in  re- 
ceiving him,  and  was  much  astonished  at  the 
sight  of  such  a  handsome  girl. 

"  Come  in,  white  master,  come  in  without  fear ; 
my  mother  and  myself  are  alone  in  the  house." 

**  Alone,  really  alone  ?"  asked  the  officer  mis- 
trustfully. **  Is  not  this  house  the  dwelling  of  a 
planter  ?" 

**  Certainly,"  said  the  young  girl,  smilingly  to 
show  her  pearly  teeth ;  "  this  estate  belongs  to 
Mr.  Vaugelaz,  but  he  is — absent,  and  now  my 
mother  and  myself  are  the  mistresses." 

"  But  your  mother  not  long  ago  repeated  a 
name — Yony,  I  believe.  Who  is  Yony?  is  he  a 
negro  ?"    The  younj  girl  laughed  outright. 

"  I  am  Yony,"  said  she ;  **  and  I  am  not  a  ne- 
gro, I  hope ;  see,  I  am  nearly  white." 

And  bringing  the  light  nearear  to  her  pretty 
face  she  mside  several  affected  airs,  a  la  Creole. 

Come  in ;  do  I  frighten  you  ?  Give  me  your 
hand — come  quick,"  continued  she  stamping  her 
foot  with  pretended  impatience.  She  gently 
pressed  the  hand  of  the  stranger  and  drew  him 
with  ease  into  the  house. 

The  chamber  into  which  he  was  introduced, 
had  too  formal  an  air  to  suit  the  modest  condition 
of  the  two  mulattos.  It  was  evidently  the  bed- 
room of  the  ancient  proprietor,  and  it  could  be 
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easily  seen  had  not  been  used  for  some  time. 
Doubtless  the  actual  owners  of  the  house  had  felt 
uneasy  in  so  handsome  an  apartment  and  prefer- 
red more  simple  habits.  This  apparent  reserve 
pleased  the  young  Frenchman  and  entirely  re- 
assured him. 

Yony  drew  toward  him  a  small  stand,  and 
helped  him  to  some  fruits,  pineapples,  oranges, 
allspice,  cassavi  bread,  and  a  pitcher  of  rum. 
Gustavus  being  nearly  famished,  did  not  wait  to 
be  begged,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  and  did  hon- 
or to  the  repast. 

Rejoiced  at  this  unexpected  meeting  with  a 
pretty  girl  and  a  supper,  he  had  already  forgotten 
the  danger  of  the  past  and  the  following  days, 
and  had  profited  with  the  indifference  of  nis  age 
and  profession  to  the  good  fortune  of  the  moment. 
He  scarcely  remembered  his  companions — ^the 
companions  whom  he  had  abandoned, — well,  to 
punish  them,  he  would  oblige  them  to  wait  for 
ois  return,  and  the  following  day  at  the  latest 
possible  hour  he  would  rejoin  them.  Yony  in 
the  mean  time  would  bear  him  company — and 
perhaps  Yony  would  th^  next  day  serve  him  as  a 
guide. 

Without  losine  a  mouthful, he  flattered  Yony; 
they  exchanged  bright  glances;  then  he  would 
speak  to  the  old  woman  ;  he  spoke  of  France,  of 
war,  of  love ;  he  gayly  narrated  his  happy  and 
unhappy  a(Hentujes,  the  fine  hopes  and  little  de- 
ceits of  a  young  man. 

At  one  time,  he  pronounced  the  name  of  his 
mother  and  became  sorrowful — ^his  poor  mother 
from  whom  he  was  separated  by  a  thousand 
leagues  of  ocean,  and  whom  he  would  perhaps 
never  again  see ! 

As  by  degrees  he  abandoned  himself  to  these 
fickle  impressions  and  the  good  faith  of  his  host- 
esses, Yony  became  gloomy,  sorrowful,  and  em- 
banassed. 

She  soon  ceased  entirely  from  taking  part  in 
the  conversation,  at  least  by  her  words ;  she  even 
ceased  her  looks  of  coquetry  and  levity  with 
the  young  white  man.  Immovable  and  erect  in 
one  comer  of  the  room,  her  hands  crossed,  her 
bead  bent  down,  she  appeajed  to  devote  herself 
to  a  new  flame. 

Supper  being  finished,  her  mother  was  obliged 
to  call  her  several  times  before  she  appeared  to 
answer. 

"  Come,  Yony,"  said  she,  "  it  is  time  to  let  the 
eentleman  enjoy  a  little  repose.  Wish  him,  as  I 
do,  a  good  night,  and  may  he  sleep  well  in  the  bed 
of  our  recent  master,  Mr.  de  Vaugelaz." 

The  old  woman  accompanied  these  latter  words 
with  a  strange  and  mysterious  smile  that  made 
Yony  start  lUe  the  hissing  of  a  serpent. 

Shef  ollowed  her  mother  without  saying  a  word, 
but  casting  back  a  look  of  sorrow  and  fear. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Doralice,  this  was  the  name  Yony's  mother, 
had  not  always  been  the  enemy  of  the  whites.  In 
youth,  as  most  colored  girls,  she  had  devoted  her- 
self to  their  pleasure  and  she  owed  to  the  fugitive 
love  of  one  of  them  the  birth  of  Yony.  But  be- 
ing abandoned,  and  more  and  more  aisdsdned  as 
she  lost  her  youth  and  beauty,  she  had  nourished 
a  hatred  toward  the  race  of  ner  ancient  lover. 

Alas!  that  hatred  was  well  founded;  for  as 


well  as  many  others,  driven  from  the  bed  of  her 
master  and  banished  to  the  miserable  huts  of  the 
plantation  negroes,  she  had  been  forced  to  work 
as  a  slave  after  having  reigned  as  a  sultana. 

She  did  not  lose  the  opportunity  for  veneeance, 
presented  by  that  terrible  retaliation  of  me  ne- 
groes and  colored  people,  which  has  been  denomi- 
nated the  revolution  of  Saint  Domingo. 

Together  with  one  of  M.  de  Vaujelaz's  slaves, 
she  had  plotted  the  assassination  of  the  old  man, 
who  was  stabbed  the  first  day  of  the  insurrection. 
Since  that  time  she  had  lived  on  the  plantation 
as  a  housekeeper  to  her  accomplice,  Mark  An- 
thony, who,  by  the  right  of  the  strongest,  had 
adjudged  to  himself  the  succession  of  M.  de  Vau- 
gelaz 

Yony,  on  her  part,  had  grown  up  in  hatred  to- 
ward the  whites.  More  lucky  than  her  mother, 
she  had  no  injury  from  which  to  draw  vengeance  j 
but  having  been  brought  up  on  an  isolated  plan* 
tation,  in  the  midst  of  slaves,  in  the  hard  labor  of 
the  work-shop,  under  the  severe  discipline  of  an 
old  master  and  his  fierce  administrator,  she  must 
have  seen  with  pleasure  the  era  of  emancipation, 
the  day  on  which  the  reluctant  labor,  fixed  occu- 
pations and  the  whip  of  the  overseers,  had  dis- 
appeared. 

During  the  scenes  of  carnage  that  signalized 
that  revolution,  the  young  mulatto  girl  had  become 
familiar  with  ideas  of  murder  and  treachery.  In 
her  eyes,  as  in  those  of  the  insurgents  in  general, 
all  means  were  good  if  they  served  to  injure  their 
enemies.  Without  mercy  toward  them,  they  ex- 
pected none  in  return,  and  in  that  deathly  struggle 
women  and  children  took  part. 

The  anecdote  is  well  known  of  that  young  ne- 
gro who,  seized  with  the  yellow  fever  at  Port 
Dauphin,  dragged  herself  through  the  streets  at 
night,  invited  the  soldiers  to  follow  her  to  her 
house,  bewitching  them  by  her  caresses,  then 
sent  them  away  saying : — I  am  infested ;  you  will 
die  to-morrow  as  well  as  myself ! 

The  daughter  of  Doralice  had,  therefore,  with- 
out the  least  scruple,  given  herself  to  serve  the 
projects  of  her  mother  against  Gustavus  Beau- 
mont. Partly  through  the  fanaticism  of  her  race, 
jMirtly  through  coquetry,  she  made  the  death-bed 
of  the  young  white  man,  not  only  without  feel- 
ing the  least  remorse  or  shame  on  account  of  her 
horrible  treachery,  but  also  with  a  sort  of  pleasure 
and  with  the  cruel  innocence  of  a  child  that  tor- 
ments a  poor  bird  in  the  ca^e. 

It  little  mattered  to  Doralice,  that  her  daughter 
should  be  connected  with  a  bloody  work,  and 
thrown  for  an  instant  as  an  enticement  to  their 
host.  All  ideas  of  decency  were  smothered  in 
that  aged  heart,  corrupted  by  debauch,  and  it 
was,  on  the  contrary,  a  refinement  of  revenge  that 
well  suited  the  taste  of  a  mulatto,  to  make  the 
love  of  a  white  man  the  cause  of  his  loss,  and  to 
thus  settle  the  old  account  of  scorn  with  which 
formerly  the  whites  had  repaid  Doralice,  the  poor 
colored  giri,  for  her  love.  But  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  juot,  a  caprice  of  the  young  girl's  saved 
Gustavus. 

CHAPTSR  III.  ^ 

Being  left  alone  in  the  room,  he  was  struck 
by  degrees  with  the  thoughts  of  the  danger  he 
incurred  from  the  hospitahty  of  the  enemies  of 
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his  race.  The  malicious  smile  of  the  old  negro 
on  leaving  him,  and  the  embarrassment  of  Yony 
had  not  escaped  him.  How  many  commentaries 
could  be  drawn  from  these !  How  many  exam- 
ples of  treachery  had  been  related  to  him  since 
nis  arrival  in  the  colony !  And  that  M.  de  Vau- 
gelaz,  to  whose  fate  Yony*s  mother  had  just  al- 
luded, that  M.  de  Vaugelaz,  the  owner  of  the 
house,  what  had  become  of  him  ? 

He  remembered  having  heard  a  similar  name 
mentioned  in  the  long  list  of  the  victims  of  the 
insurrection.  He  even  thought  he  had  heard  cer- 
tain rumors,  which  were  current,  of  blows  struck 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  the  silence  of  a  bed 

room That  bed  room  was  perhaps  the 

same  in  which  he  then  was !  that  oed  m  rest 
changed  into  a  bed  of  murder,  was  perhaps  his 
own !  In  spite  of  himself,  as  soon  as  the  image 
of  Yony  left  his  mind,  he  saw  arise'  around  him 
menacing  and  gloomy  visions.  He  heard  a  rumb- 
ling in  his  ear,  a  nightmare  of  knife-blows,  poison 
mnd  tortures. 

On  examining  carefully  the  room  in  which  per- 
haps a  sleep  without  end  awaited  him,  he  thought 
he  perc2ived  traces  of  a  recent  crime.  The  glass 
of  the  console  was  broken,  the  curtains  torn,  the 
mahogany  of  the  bed  post  was  marked  in  several 
places,  by  cuts  which  seemed  to  have  been  made 
by  edged  instruments  having  missed  their  aim 
during  an  animated  contest.  Moreover,  directly 
ia  front  of  the  recess,  there  was  visible  on  the 
carved  floor  a  large  stain,  which  after  a  little  re- 
flection appeared  to  be  old  blood  badly  washed. 

Gustavus  was  yet  examining  the  stains  and  all 
the  broken  and  spoiled  furniture  in  the  room, 
when  a  light  footstep  was  heard  in  the  corridor, 
and  stopped  at  his  door.  Soon  after,  the  latch 
was  genUy  lifted  and  some  one  tried  to  open  the 
door. 

**  Now*8  the  time,"  thought  the  young  officer ; 
"  80  much  the  better !  I  can  face  the  danger !" 
and  he  rushed  to  his  arms. 

But  he  immediately  threw  them  down,  on  re- 
cognizing the  voice  of  Yony  who  whispered  soft- 
ly through  the  keyhole.  "Hush!  don't  make 
any  noise  in  opening !  my  mother  may  hear  us ! 
I  bring  you  water,  perfumed  with  spices,  to  wash 
your  feet." 

This  custom  of  the  colonists,  revived  from  the 
patriarchs,  only  appeared,  at  that  time,  a  pretext 
to  enter  Gustavus's  room :  not  a  poor  one,  for  it 
appeared  to  the  young  man  excellent. 

He  hastened  to  open  it. 

Yony,  indeed,  brought  with  her  a  basin  filled 
with  water ;  and,  as  if  to  prevent  any  presump- 
tuous or  malignant  interpretation,  she  proceeded 
to  accomplish  to  the  letter  one  of  the  most  naive 
formalities  of  the  hospitality  of  the  colonists. 

On  her  knees  before  Gustavus,  she  did  not 
speak;  but  her  bosom  throbbed  violently,  and 
her  long  eye-lashes,  being  lowered,  seemed  to 
cover  bright  flames.  Having  lifted  them  for  a 
moment  a  tear  sparkled  in  her  eye. 

**  Why  do  you  weep,  sweet  Yonv  ?**  She  did 
not  answer,  hid  her  face  in  her  little  brown  hands, 
and  burst  into  tears. 

The  ycang  white  man  could  not  understand 
her.  He  loosened  one  of  her  hands,  and  took  it 
into  her  own? 

•* Take  courage,"  said  he ;  "tell  me  your  sor- 


rows. Have  you  some  young  girl's  secret ;  some 
poor  love  aflkir  .^' 

Yony  smiled  through  her  tears,  but  it  was  all 
her  answer. 

**  Have  you  already  a  lover,  Yony,  one  who  is 
absent  or  disliked  by  your  mother  ?  ....  a  poor 
black  man  to  whom  you  are  betrothed  V*  .  .  .  . 

**  No !"  said  she,  with  a  little  disdain  in  her 
tone. 

"  Or  else  that  Mark  Antony,  who  lives  with 
your  mother  .  .  .  could  you  love  him  ?** 

"  No,  never !"  cried  Yony,  with  an  expression 
of  horror. 

She  permitted  herself  to  be  drawn  gently  to- 
ward Gustavus,  and  leaned  her  burning  forehead 
on  the  young  man's  shoulder 

•*  Or  ebe,  Yony,"  continued  he,  in  a  low  tone, 
looking  at  her,  with  infatuation,  "  or  else,  my 
angel,  must  one  be  white  to  win  your  love  ?* 

She  again  tried  to  answer,  but  the  movement 
of  her  lips  only  ended  in  a  smile. 

Then  she  lifted  her  forehead  a  little  higher  than 
his  shoulder. 

CHAPTER  iv. 

The  following  day,  when  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun  lighted  up  the  apartment  of  Gustavus,  Yony 
was  still  there ;  seated  at  the  side  of  the  bed,  she 
was  looking  pensively  on  Gustavu^  who  was 
asleep ;  whue  out  of  doors,  the  voice  of  old  Dor- 
alice  could  be  heard  loudly  calling  her  daughter. 

That  voice  had  awakened  Yony  from  a  delight- 
ful dream ;  it  rung  in  her  ears  as  a  funeral  knell, 
as  a  signal  of  murder ;  it  recalled  to  the  poor  girl's 
mind  all  the  frightful  reality  that  had  been  for- 
gotten, the  conspiracy  of  her  mother,  the  expect- 
ed return  of  Mark  Anthony,  the  danger  of  Gus- 
tavus and  her  own,  for  she  loved  him !  Yes,  the 
negroes  might  arrive  at  any  moment,  for  accord- 
ing to  their  custom  they  must  have  walked  all 
night  to  arrive  before  the  heat  of  the  day.  What 
a  loss  of  time !  that  night  might  have  been  placed 
between  the  young  white  man  and  his  mur- 
derers ....  Alas  I  that  beautiful  night  would 
be  the  cause  of  his  death!  Without  intending 
it,  Yony  had  aided  the  plot,  without  wishing  it, 
she  had  betrayed  her  lover ! 

She  had  had  such  a  sweet  dream !  it  was  to 
save  him ;  she  had  thought  of  flying  with  him, 
abandoning  for  him  the  savannah  where  she  had 
been  brought  up,  where  she  had  first  played  her 
childish  games. 

It  little  mattered  what  might  happen  afterward. 
It  was  not  her  own  life  that  she  loved,  but  that 
of  the  young  white  man.  Her  life  no  longer  be- 
longed to  her,  she  had  given  it  away,  nor  would 
she  retake  it. 

She  did  not  even  dream  of  marrying  Gustavus. 
Never,  at  that  time,  did  such  an  idea  cross  the 
mind  of  a  simple  colored  girl,  but  she  would  fol- 
low him  wherever  he  went,  and  seek  across  the 
sea  in  France  with  him,  a  hut  and  palm  trees, 
the  peiiumed  breeze  of  the  savannadi,  and  the 
voluptuous  climate  of  the  Antilles ! 

As  to  the  perils,  the  fatigues  of  such  an  ad- 
venturous existence,  she  could  well  endure  them. 
Oh !  what  strength  would  she  possess  by  the  side 
of  her  Gustavus!  how  well  she  could  walk  to 
follow  him  all  over ! 

But  it  is  not  yet  too  late,  they  could  fly  even 
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in  open  day  ....  Yony  having  almost  regain- 
ed hope,  bent  over  Gustavus  to  awaken  him  that 
they  might  depart.  Alas!  he  slept  so  soundly, 
he  appeared  lulled  in  such  sweet  dbreams  !  doubt- 
less he  dreamed  of  her !  Yony  knelt  down  by 
the  bedside ;  she  hesitated  in  disturbing  that  happy 
sleep ;  she  wished  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  it  longer, 
she  gently  pressed  her  lips  on  that  beloved  fore- 
head, that  would  ever  be  unconscious  of  her 
caresses ! 

But  she  remained  long,  too  long  thus  entranced 
with  the  sleep  of  Gustavus. 

Suddenly  the  yard  resounded  with  cries;  it 
was  the  band  of  Mark  Anthony ! 

Already  they  had  opened  the  door  of  the 
house;  tneir  swords  rattled  on  the  staircase,  Do- 
ralice  was  in  the  midst  of  the  negroes ;  she  led 
them  toward  the  room  of  Gustavus. 

It  is  too  late ;  flight  is  impossible,  resistance  is 
also  impossible.  It  would  only  serve  to  have 
him  killed  the  sooner !  .  .  Il  time  only  could 
be  gained!     .     .     . 

In  this  inexpressible  agony,  a  stratagem  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  mulatto  girl. 

Some  ropes  lay  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  she 
seizes  them,  bindfsher  lover*s  hands  and  feet,  then 
rushes  to  open  the  door  to  Mark  Anthony  and 
his  companions. 

At  this  moment  Gustavus  awakes,  he  perceives 
his  fetters,  he  sees  Yony  opening  the  door  to  a 
crowd  of  furious  negroes.  He  hears  Doralice  say 
on  seeing  him  bound: 

"Well  done,  my  daughter !  you've  ensnared  the 
handsome  bird  !  how  the  whites  yet  cling  to  the 
colored  girls !" 

Poor  Yony  !  she  had  not  had  time  to  warn  the 
prisoner.  She  sees  him  struggling  in  despair  and 
rage,  she  turns  away  in  vain  to  prevent  her  hear- 
ing him  cry,  bathed  in  tears : 

*•  Oh,  Yony,  Yony,  it  was  you  that  betrayed 
me  !  Oh  Yony;  so  beautiful,  yet  treacherous ;  so 
beloved  yet  so  base  !" 

However,  as  she  had  foreseen,  the  neeroes  se- 
ing  their  enemy  unable  to  escape  them,  nad  con- 
tented themselves  with  tightening  the  ropes. 
They  consented  more  willingly  to  defer  the  exe- 
cution, as  Yony  had  informed  them  of  there  being 
others  in  the  neighborhood. 

"  Force  the  prisoner  to  conduct  us  to  the  re- 
treat of  his  companions  and  then  we  can  kill 
them  all  together,"  said  she. 

Her  advice  was  taken,  and  as  Mark  Anthony 
had  just  finished  a  long  journey,  and  as  also  the 
weather  had  changed  and  seemed  to  threaten  an 
approaching  hurricane,  the  expedition  was  put 
on  till  the  following  day. 

Then  Yony  was  at  liberty  to  ensure  the  success 
of  her  stratagem.  She  had  resolved  to  seek  the 
companions  of  Gustavus  and  bring  them  to  her 
succor.  The  enterprize  was  difficult ;  they  were 
hidden  far  back  in  the  mountains,  and  the  young 
girl  knew  but  imperfectly  the  place  of  their  re 
treat.  Beside,  the  hurricane  foreseen  by  the  ne 
groes  had  burst  forth  with  violence.  The  winds 
let  loose  prostrated  the  strongest  trees,  the  ground 
that  the  heat  of  the  preceding  days  had  filled 
with  crevices,  suddenly  fell  into  the  gaping  fis- 
sures, and  the  streams  flowed  in  torrents.  But  no- 
thing could  check  the  intrepidity  of  Yony :  she 
rushed  through  the  midst  of  the  hurricane. 


She  hastened  on  beneath  torrents  of  rain,  in 
the  midst  of  falling  trees  torn,  up  by  the  roots, 
through  claps  of  thunder,  rocks  rent  from  the 
mountain,  and  over  the  abysses  that  opened  un- 
der her  feet. 

Neither  fatigue,  nor  the  obstacles,  nor  night 
which  soon  added  its  darkness,  to  the  horrors  of 
the  hurricane,  could  delay  her.  But  one  thing 
pained  her,  the  reproaches  of  Gustavus;  those 
words,  you  have  betrayed  me,  pierced  her  heart  more 
keenly  than  any  injury  did  her  body. 

She  made  many  useless  steps,  advancing  bold- 
ly through  the  darkness,  over  pebbles,  brambles, 
and  marshes,  at  the  risk  of  stepping  on  a  snake 
or  in  some  precipice.  On,  on,  on,  she  walks, 
though  her  strength  has  nearly  deserted  her,  and 
her  feet  are  torn. 

At  one  time,  she  climbs  a  steep  hillock  to  see 
if  she  can  perceive  in  the  distance  any  signs  of  the 
presence  of  the  whites.  At  another,  she  rushes 
full  of  hope  toward  those  dancinjE:  lights  caused 
by  the  electricity  of  the  earth ;  (kcelved*  she  turns 
back  and  hunts  in  woods,  cavernB.  and  the  hollows 
of  the  valleys. 

At  last  a  b'right  flame  etrikea  her  eye.  This 
new  beacon  was  at  a  greiit  distance,  at  urn  bottom 
of  the  valley,  and  al  times  it  disappeared  a.^  all 
other  beacons — as  tht?  proinisea  of  this  world,  but 
it  soon  reappeared  behind  a  large  rock  or  a  huge 
mound  of  earth. 

Yony  climbed  the  large  rock,  disentangled  her 
feet  from  the  lianes,*  and  seeing  the  light  again, 
she  rushed  foi-ward. 

She  distinguished  several  large  shadows  of  men 
around  the  naif -extinguished  fire.  Their  faces 
were  pale,  they  were  white  men ! 

Yony  the  day  before  would  have  fled  at  this 
sight  but  since  then  Yony  had  greatly  changed. 

"  Save  Gustavus !"  she  cried,  dropping  into  the 
midst  of  the  soldiers. 

They  were  i^orant  of  the  Christian  name  of 
their  young  chief,  and  poor  Yony  was  ignorant 
of  his  surname ;  it  was,  therefore,  in  vain  she 
cried :  "  Save  Gustavus !"  the  soldiers  either  re- 
mained immovable,  or  laughed,  thinking  her  cra- 
zy. One  of  them  more  suspicious  than  the  rest, 
wished  to  drive  her  away  forcibly. 

"  She  is  a  spy  of  the  negroes,"  said  he. 

Yony  twists  her  arms  in  despair,  she  clings  like 
a  serpent  to  the  soldier  who  had  thrust  her  away, 
and  with  tears,  supplications  and  smiles,  she  suc- 
ceeds in  forcing  them  to  listen. 

Gustavus's  companions  still  held  on  their  heart 
their  desertion  on  the  proceeding  day ;  being  once 
well  persuaded  that  it  was  their  young  chief,  they 
no  longer  hesitated  in  following  the  mulatto  girl. 

Happy,  and  regaining  strength  in  her  impa- 
tience to  rescue  the  young  white  man,  she  retra- 
ces her  long  journey,  she  drags  herself  along  be- 
fore the  soldiers  in  order  to  show  them  the  way. 

Some  moved  with  pity,  at  the  sight  of  her  bleed- 
ing feet,  of  her  beautiful  form  bent  with  fatigue, 
wish  to  carry  her,  but  she  refuses,  as  it  might  re- 
tard them. 

It  was  still  night  when  they  arrived  at  the  house. 
The  negroes,  taken  by  surprize,  made  but  little 
resistance;  one  of  the  soldiers  arriving  before 

♦LiAHK  or  LiB!«,  a  West  India  plant,  from  which  ropei  ara 
made.— Tbari. 
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Yony,  cut  the  ropes  that  bound  Gustavus  who 
seized  a  musket. 

At  this  moment,  Yony  presented  herself  to  his 
sight ;  she  smiled  to  the  man  whom  she  had  deliv- 
ered, hands  and  feet  bound  to  the  negroes;  she 
smiled  as  if  to  recommence  new  caresses,  a  new 
treachery. 

"  Perfidious  woman  !"  cried  Gustavus,  "  you 
will  never  betray  another  I" 

He  discharged  the  tun. 

Yony  fell,  the  ball  had  entered  her  heart ! 

It  is  said  that  after  the  taking  of  Port-au-Prince 
by  the  army  of  the  rebels,  some  black  soldiers 
found  in  the  city  hospital  a  young  European  offi- 
cer, who  was  crazy,  and  whom,  through  humanity, 
they  shot.  t.  j.  s.,  jr. 


There  sAt  ftTi  onr]  In  in  old  Oik  Trea, 

WlioopSn^  very  merrily : 

He  w^  constticr^njt  u  well  ho  mlgtitt 

WpLvt  B.nd  meimi  fur  a  iuppef  tbat  i^igtit; 

He  loDkM  tibout  wUh  a  sole  en  n  flci!>vrj, 

Y«t  very  happf  wit  Uia  Owl, 

For^  in  ihe  tionDW  of  Uiait  old  tree, 

TUere  n^X  hii  wifc^  and  ht£  children  three! 

She  was  flinging  one  to  rest^ 

AtiDtbfT,  under  her  dowry  breast, 

^G^  trying  lifa  Totce  to  learn  ber  long  { 

The  third  (a  hungry  Owl  wn^  he) 

Pef^ped  Bl|Iy  out  of  the  old  oak  iree, 

And  pcfir'd  for  hii  dad^  and  said,  *'  You- re  long  :^' 

But  he  hooted  fat  joy*  irhen  he  prceetilly  saw 

ILsfire  wtth  a  fuU-jjrown  m^ni^e  alhisclaw. 

Oh}  wh&t  a  fi upper  they  hqd  that  night ! 

All  was  Teattln]^  and  Uelight ; 

IVho  moat  can  diatter,  or  craitii  they  ttrf^et 

They  were  the  nierrttist  tjwls  allTe* 

What  then  did  the  old  Owl  do  I 
Ah  <  not  io  g^y  was  his  next  towhoo  I 

tt  WM'S  ?f  r>'  ladly  aajd, 

¥t}t  afl^r  his  chiJUren  had  gone  to  beij^ 

He  did  not  ileep  wilh  his  children  tlireftj 

For  Inily  a  genU«Tn4nly  Owl  wm  he, 

"Who  would  not  Qn  hi»  wEfH  intmde, 

¥irb«n  she  was  nuriing  her  infAZH  brood  j 

So  not  to  Invade  Uie  nursery^ 

fie  slept  outside  the  h callow  tree. 

5a  when  he  awoke  at  the  fall  of  the  dew, 

He  caJrd  his  wife  with  a  load  to-whoo ; 

"Awake,  dear  wife,  it  ii  evening  gray. 

And  our  Joyi  live  from  the  death  of  day/* 

He  caU'd  once  more,  and  ho  iihaddered  when 

No  voice  replied  to  hii  again; 

Yet  itill  unwDhngtn  believe. 

That  Evil's  raven  wing  wia  apnsady 

Hoverinff  over  bit  guiltlcia  head, 

And  ahuttlnf  ocit  Joy  frjm  hit  boUow  treoj 


"Ha,  ha,  they  play  me  a  lrick,»'  quoth  he, 

"They  will  not  tpeak— well,  well,  at  night 

They'll  talk  enough,  Til  take  a  flight." 

Bat  still  he  went  not,  in,  nor  out, 

Bat  hopped  uneasily  about. 

What  then  did  the  father  Owlt 

He  sat  still,  until  below 

He  heard  cries  of  pain  and  wo. 

And  saw  his  wife,  and  children  three, 

In  a  young  boy's  captivity. 

He  followed  them  with  noiseless  wing, 

Not  a  cry  once  uttering. 

They  went  to  a  mansion  tall. 

He  sat  in  a  window  of  the  hall. 

Where  he  could  see 

His  bewildered  family; 

And  he  heard  the  hall  with  laughter  ring, 

When  tlie  boy  said,  "  Blind,  they'll  learn  to  sing;** 

And  he  heard  the  shriek  when  the  hot  steel  pin 

Through  their  eyeballs  was  thrust  in ! 

He  felt  it  all !    Their  agony 

Was  echoed  by  his  frantic  cry, 

His  scream  rose  up  with  a  mighty  swell. 

And  wild  on  the  boy*s  fierce  heart  it  fell ; 

It  quailed  him,  as  he  shuddering  said, 

"  Lo !  the  little  birds  are  dead." 

—But  the  father  Owl ! 

He  tore  his  breast  in  his  despair. 

And  he  flew  he  knew  not,  reck'd  not  where '. 

But  whither  then  went  the  father  Owl, 
With  ids  wild  stare  and  deathly  scowl  1 

—He  had  got  a  strange  wild  stare. 

For  he  thought  he  saw  them  ever  there, 

And  he  scream'd  as  they  scream'd  when  he  saw  them  fall 

Dead  on  the  floor  of  the  marble  ball. 

Many  seasons  traveled  he, 

With  his  load  of  misery, 

Striving  to  forget  the  pain 

Which  was  clinging  to  his  brain, 

Many  seasons,  many  years. 
Numbered  by  his  burning  tears. 

Many  nights  his  boding  cry 

Scared  the  traveler  passing  by; 

But  all  in  rain  his  wanderings  were, 

He  could  not  fiom  his  memory  tear 

The  things  that  had  been,  still  were  there. 

One  night,  very,  very  weary. 
He  sat  in  a  liollow  tree. 
With  his  thoughts— ah !  all  so  dreary, 
For  bis  only  company- 
He  heard  something  like  a  sound 
Of  horse-hoofs,  through  the  forest  bound. 
And  full  soon  he  was  aware, 
A  stranger  and  a  lady  fair, 
Hid  them,  motionless  and  mute. 
From  a  husband's  swift  pursuit. 

The  cheated  husband  passed  them  by, 

The  Owl  shrieked  out,  he  scarce  knew  why ; 

The  spoiler  look'd,  and,  by  the  light. 

Saw  two  wild  eyes  that,  ghastly  bright. 

Threw  an  unnatural  glare  around 
The  spot  where  he  had  shelter  found. 
Starting,  he  woke  from  rapture's  dream, 
For  again  he  heard  that  boding  scream. 
And,  "  On— for  danger  and  death  are  nigh. 
When  drinks  mine  ear  yon  dismal  cry," 
He  said,  and  fled  through  the  forest  fast ; 

The  Owl  has  punish'dhis  foe  at  last, 

For  he  knew  in  the  injured  husband's  foe. 

Him  who  had  laid  his  own  hopes  low. 

Sick  grew  the  heart  of  the  bird  of  night, 

And  again  and  again  he  took  to  flight ; 

But  ever  on  ids  wandering  wing 
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Helwre  that  load  of  suffeiiog  !— 

Nought  coald  cheer  him !— the  pale  moon. 

In  whose  toft  heams  he  took  delight. 

He  lookM  at  now  rtproachfully, 

That  he  conld  sroile,  and  ahine,  while  he 

Had  withered  *neath  eoch  croel  bHght. 

He  hooted  her— bat  still  she  shone^ 

And  then  away^alooe  .*  alone  I 

The  wheel  of  time  went  round  once  more ! 

And  his  weary  wing  him  backward  bore, 

Urged  by  some  strange  destiny 

Again  to  the  well-known  forest  tree. 

Where  the  stranger  he  saw  at  night, 

With  the  lovely  Lady  bright. 

The  Owl  was  dozing— but  a  stroke 
Strong  on  the  root  of  the  sturdy  oak. 

Shook  him  from  his  reverie — 

He  looked  down,  and  he  might  see 

A  stranger  close  to  the  liollow  tree ! 

His  looks  were  haggard,  wild,  and  bad. 

Yet  the  Owl  knew  in  the  roan,  the  lad 

Who  had  destroyed  him  !— he  was  glad ! 

And  the  lovely  Lady  too  was  there, 

fint  now  no  longer  bright  nor  fair ; 

She  was  lying  on  the  ground. 

Mute  and  motionless,  no  sound 

Came  from  her  coral  lips,  for  they 

Were  sealM  in  blood ;  and,  as  she  lay. 

Her  locks,  of  the  sun*8  roost  golden  gleam. 

Were  dabbled  in  the  crimson  stream 

That  from  a  wound  on  her  bosom  white — 

(Ah !  that  man*s  hand  could  such  impress 

On  that  sweet  seat  of  loveliness)— 

.    Welled,  a  sad  and  ghastly  sight. 

And  ran  all  wildly  forth  to  meet 

And  clung  around  the  murderer's  feet. 

He  was  digging  a  grave— the  bird 
ShriekM  aloud— the  Murderer  heard 
Once  again  that  boding  scream, 
And  saw  again  those  wild  eyes  gleam— 
And  "Curse  on  the  Fiend !"  be  cried,  and  flung 
His  mattock  up— it  caught  and  hung— 
The  Felon  stood  awhile  aghast- 
Then  fled  through  the  forest,  fast,  fast,  fast! 

The  hardened  murderer  hath  fled— 

But  the  Owl  kept  watch  by  the  shroudless  dead, 

Until  came  friends  with  the  early  day. 

And  bore  the  mangled  corse  away — 

Then,  cutting  the  air  all  silently. 

He  fled  away  from  his  hollow  tree. 

Why  is  the  crowd  so  great  to  day, 

And  why  do  the  people  shout  '*  huxsa  T* 

And  why  is  yonder  felon  given 

Alone  to  feed  the  birds  of  Heaven  t 

Had  be  no  friends,  now  all  is  done. 

To  give  liis  corse  a  grave  ?— Not  one ! 

Night  has  fallen.    What  means  that  cry  t 
It  descends  from  the  gibbet  high- 
There  sits  on  its  top  a  lonely  Owl, 
With  a  staring  eye,  and  a  dismal  scowl ; 
And  he  screams  aloud,  **  Revenge  is  sweet !" 
His  mortal  foe  is  at  his  feet ! 


Original. 

OLD  FRIENDS  IN  STRANGE  PLACES. 

AN  INCIDENT  OF  TOE  CITY. 

BY  LAWBINCI  LABBKB. 

Oh,  great  city !  oh  great  mass  of  all  the  elements 
of  human  nature  ! — Avarice,  Love,  Hatred,  Jeal- 
ousy, Fear,  Lust,  Grief,  Joy,  Shame,  Amhition, 
Friendship  and  Enmity,  Honor  and  Disgrace, — 


oh,  «eat  ulcer  of  civilization !  what  scenes  of 
life  daily  and  hourly  transpire  within  the  walks 
of  thy  crowded  tenements ! 

Oh,  for  the  pure  air  of  the  country — the  sweet 
morning  and  evening  hreezes  of  Heaven — the 
music  of  gurgling  hrooks — the  songs  of  birds — 
the  incense  of  bright  flowers — the  freshness  of 
life  and  the  artlessness  of  human  nature — the 
sound  of  the  mill, — ^the  gathering  of  the  Harvest^ 
and  the  season  of  fruits!  Oh,  for  the  primitive 
life  of  our  ancestors,  the  shepherd's  stafi,  and  the 
'spade  of  the  farmer.  Wo  to  the  dwellers  in 
cities  I  for  they  know  not  contentment.  Wo  to 
the  ambitious  youth  who  leaves  his  father's  sim- 
ple cottage  for  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  men  t 
for  he  must  relinquish  heart,  soul  and  even  na- 
ture, and  Distrust  and  Suspicion  shall  haunt  his 
every  footstep.  Oh,  young  countryman!  leave 
not  the  domestic  fireside  of  your  fathers — forsake 
not  the  old  homestead  in  your  eagerness  to  taste 
the  experience  of  a  city  life,  for  there  too  often 
comes  a  day  of  repentance,  when  the  Rubicon 
has  been  passed,  and  returning  is  impossible — 
when  the  fascinating  serpent  of  a  false  taste  has 
so  charmed  thee  with  its  syren  song  that  in  vain 
you  sigh  for  the  remembered  innocence  of  the 
past! 

Oh,  country-bred  youth,  why  will  ye  leave  the 
green  groves  and,  meadows — the  clear  healthy 
atmosphere — the  delightful  quiet  of  the  summer 
evenings  and  the  domestic  comfort  of  the  winter 
ones,  tor  the  unnatural  excitements  and  pleasures 
of  the  city  ?  why  leave  your  own  peaceful  lire- 
sides  for  the  bustle  of  a  city  life  ?  Ah !  it  is  a 
step  that,  before  taken,  should  be  thought  well 
upon — should  be  pondered  over  in  the  quiet  hours 
of  the  night.  You  should  mark  down  every  com- 
fort you  possess  in  the  country — omit  notning — 
then  reflect  upon  what  you  may  expect  in  the 
city.  Dear  youth,  unsophisticated  maiden,  keep 
isolated  from  the  mass :  it  is  thoughtless,  heart- 
less ;  and  it  walks  over  suffering  humanity  with 
as  little  feeling  as  Tullia  drove  ner  chariot  over 
the  dead  body  of  her  father  till  his  blood  distain- 
ed  the  wheels.  There  is  no  sympathy  in  the 
mass — its  eyes  are  raised  toward  the  sun — toward 
all  that  dazzles  and  glitters :  so  it  is  blinded,  and 
cannot  see  the  lowly  and  unpretending — it  jostles 
against,  but  heeds  not,  the  merit  of  the  modest 
man — the  virtue  of  the  innocent.  Come  not  unto 
the  city,  for  ye  wander  far  from  Heaven  in  so  do- 
in^,  and  your  heart  becomes  hardened,  and  the  un- 
dying worm  of  unsatisfied  ambition  knaws  into 
your  vitality,  and  the  odds  are  even  that  ye  end 
your  days  in  obscurity  and  want,  and  the  chances 
not  few  that  ye  fall  from  that  standaid  which 
gives  dignity  to  human  nature. 

On  a  pleasant  summer  evening  two  persons 
were  passing  slowly  along  one  of  the  upper  ave- 
nues of  the  city,  conversing  in  a  low  tone  upon 
some  important  subject  that  seemed  very  near  and 
dear  to  the  heart  of  one  of  them,  for,  on  some 
remark  of  his  friend,  his  countenance  seemed 
suddenly  illuminated  with  an  expression  of  un- 
disguised joy,  as  he  exclaimed  with  feeline : 

"  Ah,  do  you  think  so .'  Then  I  shall  be  nappy, 
and  if  she  consents,  I  will  make  every  one  else 


happy  around  me !" 
The 


_  _ey  were  now  passing  one  of  the  few  ruin- 
ous old  huts  which  yet  stand  ^n  that  part  of  the 
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city,  and  the  graver  of  the  two  was  ahout  to 
make  some  reply  to  the  rhapsodical  exclamation  of 
his  friend,  when  they  fancied  that  they  heard, 
issuing  from  the  house,  low  sohs,  as  of  some  one 
in  distress.  They  stopped  for  a  moment  to  listen, 
and  then,  moving  nearer  to  the  door,  they  dis- 
tinctly heard  these  words :  "  Mother ;  I  am  hun- 
gry! Where  is  father?  Why  don't  you  give 
me  something  to  eat  ?  I  shall  die,  I  am  so  hun- 
gry r 

Startled  at  such  accents  of  distress,  they  made 
free  to  enter  the  doorway,  and  then  into  a  square 
room,  when  on  looking  around,  and  seeing  no 
one,  they  were  about  to  leave  it  for  the  purpose 
of  making  further  search,  as  they  discovered  in 
one  corner  a  dirty  straw -bed,  upon  which,  by  the 
aid  of  the  moonlight  that  streamed  through  the 
broken  window,  they  beheld  two  lustrous  eyes 
peering  at  them,  as,  though  they  would  question 
the  rignt  of  such  intrusion  upon  the  surrounding 
misery  of  the  place.  Their  unnatural  glare  seem- 
ed like  the  gaze  of  some  fierce  animal  into  whose 
lair  one  had  crept  unawares,  or  like  distant  planets 
in  the  deep  blue  sky  of  midnight. 

The  elder  of  the  two  addressed  the  object  of 
their  attention,  whom  they  saw  was  a  boy,  by 
asking  if  it  was  him  they  had  heard  weeping. 
He  made  no  answer,  but  still  kept  his  large  eyes 
fixed  upon  them.  A  second  time  was  he  asked 
the  question,  when  the  poor  boy,  rising  upon  his 
knees,  begged  of  them  not  to  hurt  him,  as  he 
could  not  help  crying,  for  he  was  very  hungry, 
and  his  mother  had  been  gone  out  a  great  while. 

"Then  don't  hurt  me.  Mister,"  said  the  boy; 
**  for  I  didn't  mean  any  harm,  and  I  could'nt  help 
crj'ing.  Mother  told  me  not  to  cry,  for  she  should 
soon  be  back ;  but  then  she  cried  herself  more 
than  I  did,  and  it  frightened  me  to  see  her  cry  too. 
0 !  I  am  very  hungry !  and  I  ache  here  all  the 
time ;  (laying  his  hand  upon  his  stomach ;)  and 
sometimes  I  think  that  I  am  going  to  die.  I  am 
afraid  to  ask  for  anything  to  eat,  for  the  men 
speak  cross  to  me,  and  the  women  say  that  I  am 
a  naughty  boy ;  but  I  am  not,  and  if  I  be,  I  can't 
help  it,  for  I  am  very  hungry.  If  I  dared,  I  would 
ask  you  to  give  me  some  bread,  and  leave  some 
for  my  mother,  for  she  is  very  hungry,  too !" 

His  visitors  could  not  resist  this  indirect  appeal, 
and  giving  the  boy  some  money,  told  him  to  go 
and  buy  himself  whatever  he  wanted  to  eat,  and 
they  would  stay  until  he  came  back. 

He  eagerly  grasped  the  money,  nor  did  he  thank 
them ;  but  the  look  that  he  gave,  with  his  eyes 
brim-full  of  tears,  was  far  more  eloquent  than  any 
form  of  speech,  for  the  fountain  ot  gratitude  and 
thankfulness  was  so  full  that  there  was  no  room 
for  words.  It  was  gratifying  to  see  with  what 
avidity  he  received  the  present,  and  how  swiftly 
he  bounded  off  to  purchase  food,  saying,  as  he 
left  the  room,  "  This  will  buy  enough  for  mother, 
too." 

In  about  ten  minutes,  the  poor  creature  came 
hounding  back,  bringing  with  him  two  large  loaves 
of  bread  and  a  quantity  of  smoked  beef.  He  then 
sat  himself  down  upon  the  floor,  and  commenced 
the  gracious  task  of  satisfying  his  hunger,  and 
never  to  revelers  at  a  festive  board,  was  so 
much  joy  felt,  as  by  that  simple  boy  over  his 
plain  and  homely  meal.     ^ 

"  I  almost  wish,  while  looking  at  him,  that  I 


was  as  hungry  as  himself,  that  I  might  know  the 
real  value  of  such  humble  fare,  and  feel  some 
portion  of  the  joy  he  feels  while  satisfying  that 
craven  appetite  of  his,"  said  Mr.  Frank  Murray, 
the  younger  of  the  two  gentlemen,  and  who,  but 
a  moment  before,  had  ttarcatened  to  be  so  happy 
upon  a  very  dissimilar  occasion. 

After  the  boy  had  got  through  with  his  repast, 
they  asked  him  some  questions  about  his  parents, 
by  which  they  learned  that  his  father  was  a  very 
bad  man,  and  "his  mother  a  very  unhappy  wonoan : 
that  his  father  seldom  came  home,  and  when  he 
did,  he  was  very  cross  and  quarrelsome — that  he 
never  brought  home  any  money,  nor  anything  to 
eat — that  his  tarrjdng  at  home  w^as  but  short  at  a 
time,  and  that  he  always  went  away  as  he  came 
— very  cross  and  ill-tempered.  By  all  accounts 
the  father  seemed  an  incorrigible  villain  and  an 
unfeeling  brute.  The  boy  said  his  mother  would 
often  sit  down  and  weep  for  an  hour  at  a  time, 
and  would  then  go  out  and  be  gone  a  great  while. 
Sometimes  she  would  bring  him  home  somethinF 
to  eat,  but  oftener  he  was  compelled  to  go  to  bed 
witJi  an  empty  stomach,  and  cry  himself  to  sleep. 

As  they  were  speaking,  they  heard  some  one 
enter,  and  looking  around  they  beheld  a  woman, 
miserably  clad,  and  whose  face  was  half  hidden 
by  a  large  shawl  which  she  wore.  She  saw  Frank 
Murray  and  his  friend  as  she  entered,  and  stop- 
ped, as  though  in  doubt  whether  to  advance  or 
not,  when  the  boy,  rising  from  the  floor,  ran  to 
her,  exclaiming : 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  mother.  These  are  good 
men,  and  have  given  me  a  great  deal  to  eat ;  and 
see,  I  have  left  some  for  you.  I  was  very  hun- 
gry, and  the  victuals  tasted  so  good !" 

The  mother  cast  an  affectionate  and  mournful 
look  upon  her  poor  boy,  and  advancing  to  the 
mantle-piece,  she  took  a  match  with  which  she 
lighted  an  inch  of  tallow  candle.  She  apologized 
for  the  wretched  appearance  of  things  around  her, 
saying  that  she  did  not  ever  expect  that  gentle- 
men would  trouble  themselves  with  visitmg  an 
object  so  miserable  as  herself.  Murray  assured 
the  woman  that  she  need  be  under  no  embarrass- 
ment on  their  account,  and  explained  to  her  the 
cause  of  their  presence.  She  expressed  consider- 
able feeling,  and  appeared  thankful  for  the  timely 
assistance  which  tney  had  rendered. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  she,  "  that  poor  Sammy  was 
suffering  for  the  want  of  something  to  eat,  for  it 
is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether. Sometimes  we  have  to  go  whole  days 
without  a  mouthful  of  anything  to  eat,  and  when 
we  do  get  something,  it  is  but  little  better  than 
folks  give  to  their  hogs ;  and  when  I  dare  venture 
to  ask  for  victuals  at  the  houses  of  the  rich,  I  am 
compelled  to  bear  the  degradation  of  insult  from 
servants.  It  is  an  awful  life  we  live ;  and  I  often 
think  of  putting  an  end  to  my  misery ;  but  then 
I  look  at  my  child,  and  I  dare  not  leave  him  alone 
in  a  world  so  wicked,  so  cheerless,  so  uncharit- 
able as  this.  In  happier  days  (and  I  have  seen 
many  of  them)  I  never  thought  there  could  be  so 
many  hard  and  unfeeling  hearts ;  for  when  I  was 
surrounded  with  plenty  and  affluence,  friends 
thronged  around  me,  and  tongues  were  not  want- 
ing to  flatter.  Alas !  I  was  too  credulous — too 
believing — too  self-confident.  I  had  good  council, 
but  I  rejected  it  for  the  unsubstantiju  promptings 
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of  my  own  heart.  Many  of  my  misfortunes  I 
confess,  are  of  my  own  begetting — a  great  part ; 
but  still ,  I  see  not  how  that  is  any  excuse  for  the 
selfishness  of  a  very  large  portion  of  mankind. 
Should  we  not  practice  forbearance  and  forgive- 
ness ?  They  are  sublime  virtues — Christian  pre- 
cepts, they  should  be.  The  most  perfect  may  one 
da^  be  juilty  of  a  sin  that  they  would  shudder  to 
think  of.  We  should  never  refuse  that  charity  to 
another,  which  in  our  last  moments,  we  so  much 
need  from  Heaven !" 

This  was  certainly  no  ordinary  woman,  for  suf- 
ficient evidence  appeared  to  prove  that,  as  she  had 
stated,  she  had  seen  better  oays.  Turning  to  his 
companion,  Frank  touched  him  slightly  on  the 
arm,  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear.  His 
friend  looked  at  him  surprizecf,  and  with  some- 
thing of  an  expression  oi  doubt  upon  his  face, 
which  Frank  perceiving,  he  said : 

•*  I  assure  you  Ashton  that  I  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Though  it  is  ten  years  since  I  have  seen  her,  and 
she  is  sadly  altered,  yet  I  do  not  fail  to  recognize 
that  peciiliarity  of  expression  which  I  so  often 
admired  in  her  more  happy  and  more  innocent 
days.  I  am  dad  to  have  met  her,  as  I  shall  take 
pleasure  in  alleviating  her  distress.  I  will  make 
myself  known  to  her." 

Turning  to  the  woman  whose  attention  had 
been  drawn  to  the  comfort  of  her  boy,  he  said : — 

**  I  perceive,  Katharine,  you  do  not  recognize 
me  ;  or  perhaps  you  do  not  wish  to  ^ 

y  No — **  said  she ;  "  and  yet— stop — let  me 
think ;  come  closer — my  sight  is  so  poor — it  is — 
it  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  Frank  Murray.  There  is 
something  familiar  in  your  appearance,  and  if  it 
is  not  Frank  Murray,  I  know  not  who  it  can  be." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Frank.  "  I  am  the  same 
Frank  Murray  whom  you  knew  in  our  younger 
days — whom  you  used  to  be  so  fond  of  rompmg 
with,  and  now,  the  same  as  ever,  your  warmest 
friend ;  the  same  as  ever  willine  to  do  an3rthing 
for  you  th^will  in  the  least  add  to  you  comfort 
or  your  happiness.  0,  GJod !  Katharine — that 
we  should  ever  have  met  like  this !" 

Here  was  a  new  situation  of  things  for  Ashton. 
What  was  he  to  understand  from  this  last  excla- 
mation of  Frank's  ?  Was  there  something  un- 
explained in  his  history .'  Was  light  about  to 
break  upon  and  reveal  a  hitherto  darkened  recess 
in  the  heart  of  his  young  friend — that  friend 
whom  he  had  before  supposed  to  be  under  the 
delicious  spell  of  a  first  passion  .'  Had  accident 
unfolded  wnat  had  so  long  been  sanctified  by  his 
own  silence?    Ah,  the  human  heart! 

As  Frank  ceased  to  speak,  overcome  by  his 
feelings,  the  woman  sprang  to  meet  him — grasped 
his  hand,  and  in  the  next  moment  let  it  drop,  and 
shrank  back  from  him,  as  though  repulsed  by 
some  thought  too  strong  to  be  expressed.  She 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  closed  her  eyes, 
striving,  as  it  were,  to  shut  out  the  memory  of 
the  past.  Ashton,  respecting  the  feelings  of  the 
parties,  turned  to  occupy  his  attention  with  the 
boy.  Presently  the  pow  woman  herself  broke 
the  silence  which  was  becoming  so  painful. 

"  Oh,  Frank !"  she  exclaimed,  **  why  have  you 
met  me  in  this  dreary  place — here  in  this  miser- 
able hovel  ?  Am  I  to  expect  no  forgiveness  for 
the  past,  that  its  familiar  shadows  arise  up  before 
me  to  upbraid  me  ?   Is  not  memory  witness  enough 


against  me  ?  and  must  the  faces  of  old  friends 
seek  me  in  the  obscurity  of  degradation  to  chide 
me  with  uneratitude  ?  When  will  this  end  ?— oh, 
Heaven!  when  will  this  end?  I  fancied  myself 
forgotten — I  did  not  doubt  it.  I  have  never  heard 
from  home  since  I  left  it;  I  doubt  if  it  has  heard 
of  me.  But  I  would  ask  one  question  of  you — 
and  yet  I  am  afraid.  I  tremble,  but  I  must  know. 
Doubtless  you  can  tell  me.  I  wish  to  know  if — 
if  my — my — oh,  I  cannot  speak  it — I  dare  not 
ask!" 

"  Your  father  ?"  said  Frank. 

"Yes,  yes,"  exclaimeds  he;  **  yes,  that  is 
what  I  would  ask — my  poor,  father  who  thought 
so  much  of  me — is  he  yet  living  ?" 

Frank  raised  his  eyes  sadly  to  her  face,  and 
would  have  spoken,  but  she  hastily  interrupted 
him. 

**  No,  no ;  don't  speak.  I  understand.  Do  not 
let  me  hear  you  say  he  is  dead,  but  I  know  it — 
know  it  by  your  looks ;  I  feel  it,  to — my  own 
heart  tells  me.  God  forgive  me !  I  shall  never 
have  a  father's  blessing — perhaps  he  cursed  me 
before  he  died.  Who  know&— who  knows!" 
she  continued  musingly  to  herself.  "  He  is  dead, 
and  I  shall  never,  never  see  him  again !  Would 
that  I  was  sleeping  by  his  side !  cut,  then,  Sam- 
my— what  would  poor  Sammy  do?"  and  she 
turned  to  him,  and  put  her  hand  caressingly  upon 
his  head. 

Frank  was  much  affected  at  this  scene,  so  un- 
expected; nor  did  Ashton  appear  exactly  com- 
fortable, as  sundrj'  twitches  about  the  face  indi- 
cated. The  situation  of  the  parties  had  become 
embarrassing,  and  Frank,  wishing  to  be  relieved, 
summoned  a  hasty  resolution,  put  a  liberal  purse 
into  the  woman's  hands,  and  promisinc  to  see 
her  again,  and  confer  upon  her  some  suostantial 
benefit,  he  and  Ashton  took  their  departure. 
•  «  ♦  •  • 

Weeks  passed,  and  the  friends  once  more  set 
out  to  visit  the  poor  woman  andher  son  Sammy; 
but  the  old  tenement  was  closed,  and  they  learned 
from  a  very  earulous  old  Irish  woman  who  kept 
an  apple  stand  close  by,  that  the  mother  had  some 
days  Dcfore  been  provided  with  quiet  lodgings  in 
Potter's  Field,  "where  the  weary  are  at  rest," 
and  that  Sammy  had  been  placed  by  the  corpo- 
ration at  the  Farms  on  Long  Island.  This  was 
sad  news;  but  Frank  doubted  not  that  it  was 
better  both  for  mother  and  son ;  and  inwardly 
uttering  a  prayer  that  her  spirit  had  found  rest, 
he  took  the  arm  of  Ashton,  and  the  friends  return- 
ed silently  to  their  own  homes. 


THE  SEMPSTRESS— ATTEMPT  AT 
SUICIDE. 

To  THB  Editos  of  TBI  RoriR—This  chapter  l«  from  a  new 
and  admirable  story  published  in  Paris,  from  the  pen  of  a 
comparatively  unknown  writer  here— Charles  Bernard.  The 
English  title  to  the  story  is  A  FATH«ii-iii-Li.w.  Laure, 
the  Sempstress,  who  figures  in  the  following  chapter,  is  driv- 
en to  the  verge  of  madness  by  the  conduct  of  her  father-in- 
law.  The  first  chapter  of  this  new  novel  appeared  In  the 
SuMDAY  Mkbourt  of  the  ICth  inst.  Sam'l.  Nichols. 

THE  PONT  AU  CHANGE. 

On  learing  the  pharmacy,  Laubespin  cast  his  eyes 
in  every  direction,  and  by  the  lignt  of  a  lamp,  he 
presently  saw  the  young  girl  wwking  rapidly  to- 
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ward  the  Pointe  Saint  Eustache.  He  immediate- 
ly followed  in  that  direction.  A  painful  anxiety, 
nay,  a  heartfelt  interest  had  taken  the  place  of  that 
frivolous  curiosity  which,  until  now,  nad  induced 
him  to  follow  the  modiste. 

"  Poor  girl,**  said  he  to  himself,  "  scarcely 
eighteen  and  silready  in  despair ;  of  that  there  can 
he  no  doubt,  yet  those  fools  of  chemists  misun- 
derstood her.  The  poison  was  for  herself.  Some 
disappointment  in  love,  doubtless ;  what  other  ex- 
cuse could  so  young  a  girl  have  for  seeking 
death  ?*' 

Laure  passed  the  church  of  Saint  Eustache  and 
crossed  the  end  of  the  Marchi  des  InnocenSy  ma- 
king her  way  with  singular  presence  of  mind 
through  a  maze  of  carriages.  At  the  comer  of 
the  Rue  de  la  Tonnellerie  an  incident  checked  her 
progress  for  an  instant. 

A  man  dressed  in  a  blouse,  and  wearing  a  shab- 
by cap  had  just  left,  with  staggering  gait,  one  of 
those  vile  taverns  tolerated  by  the  police  in  that 
vicinity.  This  individual  on  seeing  the  young 
girl,  who  turned  aside  to  avoid  him,  commenced 
running,  as  well  as  his  evident  drunkenness  would 
allow  him,  for  the  purpose  of  barring  the  passage 
against  her.  But  he  did  not  have  time  to  accom- 
plish his  design,  for,  at  the  moment  in  which  he 
was  about  seizing  her,  a  strong  hand  grasped  him 
by  the  collar,  and  fastened  him  to  the  spot. 

**  I  forbid  you  to  address  one  word  to  tnis  young 
lady,**  said  Laubespin  at  the  same  instant. 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  speak  to  that  young  lady  .>** 
responded  the  man  in  the  blouse,  vainly  striving 
to  contend  with  strength  which  he  would  have 
found  superior  to  his  own,  even  had  he  not  been 
deprived  of  a  part  of  his  vigor  by  intoxication. 

"  Because,  if  you  do  say  one  word,  or  if  you 
make  but  a  gesture,  you  shall  lie  on  the  pave- 
ment.** 

**  That's  good  !  as  if  there  were  any  need  for 
you  to  put  me  to  bed !  If  you  pass  this  way 
again  in  an  hour  you  will  be  quite  sure  of  finding 
me  on  the  pavement."  Laubespin  released  the 
drunkard  with  disgust. 

"  If  that  demoiselle  is  your  wife,**  said  the  lat- 
ter, hiccupping,  "  why  aon*t  you  give  her  your 
arm  ?  Every  gallant  man  gives  his  arm  to  his 
wife,  I  always  do.  It  would  seem  that  yours  is 
a  queer  menage^  and  that  she  does  not  care  much 
about  you  for  she  scampers  away  at  a  fine  rate.*' 

Alarmed  by  the  encounter,  ot  which  she  had 
been  the  involuntary  cause,  the  young  girl 
hastened  away  with  so  much  precipitation  that 
her  progress  was  like  a  flight.  Laubespin  imme- 
diately followed  her,  but,  just  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  overtaking  her,  he  checked  his  pace,  for 
fear  of  causing  her  renewed  alarm,  and  instead  of 
addressing  her  as  he  desired,  he  contented  himself 
with  following  her,  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
over  her,  even  to  the  end. 

Laure  pursued  her  way,  without  perceiving 
that  she  was  the  object  of  a  close  and  persevering 
surveillance ;  after  having  crossed  the  Rue  de  la 
Ferronerie,  she  plunged  into  the  labyrinth  which 
obliquely  leads  from  the  Marchi  des  Innocens  to 
the  Pant  au  Change,  and  shortly  arrived  at  the 
place  du  Chatelet,  still  accompanied  by  her  discreet 
protector. 

At  this  moment  the  moon,  breaking  forth 
through  the  clouds  which  had  hitherto  veiled  it, 


poured  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  vast  space  em- 
braced by  the  Seine  and  its  shores.  That  serene 
brightness  succeeding  the  obscurity  of  a  gloomy 
quart  ier,  that  invigorating  atmosphere  so  sweet  in 
comparison  with  Uiat  of  the  filthy  lanes  thronch 
which  she  had  passed,  dilated  the  heart  of  tht 
young  ^rl  and  caused  a  momentary  diversion  from 
her  sinister  thoughts.  She  stopped  suddenly  at 
the  entrance  of  the  place,  respired  freely  and 
gratefully  that  purer  air  and  cast  around  her  a 
look  of  astonishment  The  picture  before  her 
was  in  effect,  one  of  those,  which  surprize  and 
charm  the  sight  by  their  unexpected  aspect  and 
the  contemplation  of  which  inspires  the  least 
dreamy  minds  with  an  indefinable  melancholy. 

In  the  middle  of  the  place  the  rays  of  the 
moon  were  brilliantly  reflected  from  the  ascending 
column  of  the  fountain,  which  shone  like  a  light- 
house. The  water  trickled  from  the  pedeslal 
with  a  monotonous  mu^ur,  which  was  at  in- 
tervals mingled  with  the  vagjue  noises  of  the  river. 
In  the  distance,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Seine, 
the  citi  arrested  attenjion  by  its  imposing  massive- 
ness,  and  here  and  there,  were  seen  its  ancient 
monuments.  To  the  right,  were  the  towers  of 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  to  the  left,  those  of  Notre 
Dame— dark  legends  and  pious  reminiscences.  In 
the  centre  was  the  quai  aux  fleurs,  masking  with 
verdant  trees  those  hye -places  in  which  the  dross 
of  the  Parisian  population  grovel.  A  closer  view, 
doubtless  would  have  exposed  the  true  nature  of 
that  thicket,  behind  which  lurked  the  treacherous 
serpents  of  the  place,  but  at  that  distance,  it  seem- 
ed the  most  innocent  of  foliage,  from  which  one 
would  scarcely  have  been  surprized  to  hear  sud- 
denly burst  forth  the  song  of  tne  nightingale. 

Surprized  by  the  sudden  immobility  of  the 
young  girl,  Laubespin  passed  her,  taking  care, 
however,  to  keep  in  tne  shade  cast  from  the 
houses  on  the  western  side  of  the  place.  He  was 
thus  able  to  observe  her  leisurely ;  she  stood  in 
the  full  light  of  the  moon,  with  upturned  face  and 
contemplative  air.  The  violent  or  painful  emo- 
tions, which  "he  had  observed  reflected  by  turns, 
with  such  rapid  changes  upon  that  flexible  coun- 
tenance now  appeared  to  be  at  rest.  In  place  of 
that  mournful  depression  which  had  affected  them 
a  few  moments  before,  the  features  of  the  modiste 
expressed  a  sweet  and  tranquil  sadness,  as  if  the 
cahnness  of  the  night  had  poured  into  that  suffer- 
ing soul  something  of  its  inefi^ble  serenity. 

There  stood  Laure,  her  arms  crossed  upon  her 
bosom,  her  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  preserving  the 
chaste,  resigned  and  proudly  intrepid  attitude  in 
which  the  imagination  represents  those  Christian 
virgins  to  have  stood,  who  were  delivered  up,  by 
barbarous  fanaticism,  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
amphitheatres.  Presently  she  crossed  the  plaee 
with  an  assured  step  and  arrived  at  the  Pont  an 
Change. 

At  this  moment  the  moon  disappeared  behind  a 
thick  cloud.  Profiting  by  the  darkness,  Laubes- 
pin drew  near  to  the  young  girl  and  joined  her 
just  as  she  had  reached  aad  stopped  in  the  middle 
of  the  bridgje. 

"  I  surmized  it  but  too  well,**  said  he  to  him- 
self, shuddering.  Laure  removed  her  bonnet,, 
placed  it  on  the  ground,  and  with  both  hands  ar- 
ranged her  hair  as  carefully  as  if  she  had  been 
preparing  for  a  ball.    She  then  kneeled  and  pray- 
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ed  long  and  fervently.  When  she  rose  again, 
ber  cheeks  were  bathed  in  tears,  but  her  brow  had 
lost  none  of  its  firmness.  Slowly  she  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  drew  from  her  corsage  a  small 
medallion,  which  she  pressed  upon  her  lips  and 
then,  with  maiden-like  precaution  worthy  of  Vir- 
ginia herself,  she  took  off  her  scarf  and  tied  it 
round  the  1>ottom  of  her  dress. 

Havinfl;  completed  these  preparations  with  in- 
conceivable sang  froid,  the  young  girl  leaned  up- 
on the  parapet,  and  looked  for  an  instant  upon 
the  river. 

**  When  the  moon  appears  again,'*  said  she  in 
a  low  voice,  **  oh !  not  till  then,  the  night  is  too 
dark.** 

She  raised  her  eyes  and  fixed  them  upon  that 
part  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  moon  was  eclips- 
ed. Presently  the  mass  of  clouds  separated  and 
a  feeble  ray  of  light  glimmered  through.  After- 
ward the  moon  shone  anew  and  the  river  silver- 
ed by  its  beams,  seemed  beautified  to  give  an  en- 
couraging welcome  to  despair. 

"  Father!  I  come,"  exclaimed  Laure,  in  a  tone 
so  piercing,  that  it  thrilled  through  Laubespin. 

At  Ae  same  time,  she  endeavored  to  surmount 
the  parapet,  but,  Henri,  whose  arms  were  already 
open,  made  one  step  and  caught  her.  She  utter- 
ed a  stifled  cry,  struggled  for  an  instant  and  then 
lost  all  consciousness.  This  young  girl ,  who  had 
sufficient  intrepidity  to  meet  death,  could  not  bear 
UD  against  the  sensation  caused  by  sudden  fright. 
Tnis  is  one  of  those  contradictions  often  to  h%  met 
with  in  energetic  but  excitable  characters.  With 
one  hand,  Henri  supported*her,  with  the  other  he 
untied  the  scarf  that  was  round  her  dress,  replaced 
it  upon  her  shoulders  and  her  bonnet  upon  her 
head;  then  raising  her  in  his  arms,  he  carried  her 
as  far  as  the  MarM  auxfleurs  where  he  placed  her 
on  a  bench,  and  seated  himself  beside  her  for  the 
purpose  oi  sustaining  her. 

"  If  her  swoon  continues,  thought  he,  •*  I  will 
ask  for  assistance  at  the  post  oi  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  but  necessity  alone  shall  force  me  to  ex- 
pose this  poor  girl  to  the  brutal  curiosity  of  those 
soldiers." 

But  a  little  water,  which  he  obtained  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  from  one  of  the  fountains  in 
the  market,  sufliced  to  re-animate  the  y6ung  girl 
The  first  few  drops  that  came  in  contact  with  her 
lace,  made  her  shudder  and  writhe  convulsively, 
then  she  uttered  a  stifled  groan  whilst  two  tears 
slowlv  escaped  from  her  eyelids.  Soon  she  open- 
ed her  eyes  and  cast  them  round  her ;  but,  by 
Uieir  fixed  and  hag^d  expression,  Laubespin 
perceived  that  her  mmd  was  not  in  them,  and  that 
ner  senses,  overthrown  by  so  violent  a  shock, 
had  not  yet  regained  their  lucidity. 

"  Father !  is  it  you  .^'  said  she,  at  last,  vague- 
ly extending;  her  arms  for  the  purpose  of  emora- 
cmg  an  invisible  being. 

"  Yes,  you  shall  see  your  father  again,"  re- 
sponded rienri,  touched  by  that  wanderine  cry,  the 
first  word  of  which  wa»  dictated  by  filial  love. 
"  Soon  r'  she  replied,  in  a  suppliant  tone. 
"  If  you  wish  to  see  your  father  again  you 
must  first  calm  yourseli^    Do  not  talk,  or  strive 
to  rise,  but  endeavor  to  recall  your  ideas." 
Laure  followed  his  directions  with  the  docility 
i      of  a  child.    She  preserved  silence,  remained  mo- 


tionless and  passed  her  hand  several  times  across 
her  forehead,  apparently  in  thought. 

**  I  do  not  see,  but  1  hear,"  said  she  after  the 
lapse  of  a  moment,  as  if  she  were  speaking  to  her- 
self ;  **  yes,  I  just  now  heard  a  voice— oh !  a 
sweet  voice,  that  pleased  me ;  I  wish  it  would 
speak  to  me  again." 

How  do  you  find  yourself  now  ?"  said  Henri  in 
an  affectionate  tone. 

"  That  is  the  voice,"  said  the  youne  girl  with 
an  expression  of  pleasure ;  "  we  are  in  Heaven  are 
we  not  ?  for  my  father  cannot  be  anywhere  but 
there,  and  have  you  not  said  that  I  should  short- 
ly see  him  again  ?" 

"  Poor  girl !"  said  Laubespin  to  himself,  "  can 
she  have  escaped  that  frightful  death  but  at  the 
expense  of  her  reason." 

**  And  I  also,  I  ought  to  go  to  heaven,  for  I 
have  never  done  any  wrong,"  continued  Laure,  - 
who  followed  the  thread  of  her  ideas,  through  the 
confusion  of  her  mind,  with  a  clearness  peculiar 
to  those  kinds  of  hallucinations — "  they  say  that 
those  who  kill  themselves  do  not  go  to  heaven ; 
it  is  false,  is  it  not  ?  \V  hen  people  kill  them- 
selves it  is  because  they  are  unhappy,  and  for 
whom  is  heaven  destined  if  not  for  the  unhappy  ? 
You  see  well  then  that  my  portion  is  there,  for  I 
have  indeed  been  wretched !" 

Laure  let  her  head  fall  into  her  hands,  rested 
her  elbows  on  her  knees  and  shed  a  flood  of  tears 
She  wept  some  time  with  so  much  anguish  that 
Laubespin  having  vainly  endeavored  to  console 
her,  began  to  fear  a  return  of  her  swooning  fit 
In  fact  a  crisis  did  take  place.     The  remembrance 
of  her  griefs  dissipated  the  illusion  of  the  young 
girl.     Suddenly  brought  back  to  the  sentiment  of 
reality,  she  rose,  cast  around  a  look  full  of  alarm 
and  turning  toward  Laubespine  she  said : 
"  Where  are  we  ?  and  who  are  you  ?" 
"  Your  friend,"  responded  the  count. 
"  I  have  no  friend.    But  you  do  not  tell  me 
where  we  are.     It  is  night,  and  I  am  afraid." 

**  You  have  nothing  to  fear,"  said  Henri,  who, 
while  seeking  to  reassure  her,  took  her  hand. 

The  young  girl  uttered  a  cry,  disengaged  herself 
with  an  unlooked  for  bound,  then,  urged  by  fear 
of  an  imaginary  danger,  she  rushed  from  the  walk 
and  crossed  the  quay  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  para- 
pet suddenly  arrested  her  progress.  At  the  as- 
pect of  the  Seine  whose  dingy  yellow  waters 
flowed  through  the  arches  of  the  Pont  au  Change 
with  dull  and  hollow  sound,  she  became  motion- 
less and  fascinated.  AU  at  once  she  leaned  back- 
ward, and  fell  panting  into  Laubespin*s  arms. 

"  Save  me,"  she  cned,  with  inexpressible  ago- 
ny. "  See  you  not  that  the  river  rises  ?  it  is  going 
to  swallow  me  up  and  I  do  not  wish  to  drown  my- 
self, the  water  is  so  black.  Look,  how  it  boils, 
hear  how  it  roars,  does  it  not  call  my  name  as  it 
dashes  against  the  pillars  of  the  bridge  ?  Oh ! 
save  me !  death  is  so  frightful  and  I  wish  to 
live.'» 

Laubespin  profited  by  this  terror,  so  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  madness,  to  possess  himself  of  the 
arm  of  the  young  girl,  and  he  immediately  with- 
drew her  some  distance  from  the  parapet,  for  the 
purpose  of  abridging  the  sinister  vision  she  had 
fallen  into,  which  by  a  reaction  as  violent  as  na- 
tural, had  frozen  her  with  affright.  The  idea  of 
suicide  elevates  the  soul— but  merely  to  leave  it 
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in  a  state  of  total  enervation,  and  nothing  is  less 
rare  than  to  see  the  most  complete  prostration 
succeed  to  the  most  energetic  despair. 

An  instant  afterward  Henri  and  Laure  crossed 
the  Pont  au  Change^  the  former  guiding  the  trem- 
bling steps  of  the  young  girl  wim  fraternal  care : 
all  at  once  she  stopped. 

« It  is  strange,**  said  she,  casting  a  fearful  look 
into  the  dark  space,  that  she  could  but  vaguely 
see,  on  each  side  of  her,  beyond  the  two  parapets ; 
"  there  are  no  houses  in  this  street  ?*' 

"  This  is  not  a  street,**  responded  Henri. 

"  If  it  is  not  a  street,  where  are  we  tiien  ?** 

"  Upon  the  Pont  au  Change.** 

"  Upon  a  bridge  !*'  exclaimed  Laure  with  fresh 
alarm  ;  "  upon  the  river  then  !  over  the  dark  wa- 
ters which  boil  and  roar  and  call  upon  me  !  Let 
us  save  ourselves.'* 

She  strove  to  fly,  but  her  knees  seized  with  a 
sudden  weakness,  bent  under  her. 

**  Do  you  not  feel  that  the  bridge  is  sinking .'" 
said  she,  crazily  attributing  the  shock  upon  her 
nervous  system  to  a  giving  way  of  the  ground. 

«*  Take  courage ;  but  a  few  more  steps  and  we 
shall  be  on  the  miay.** 

"  Let  us  run,  I  do  not  wish  to  die.  They  say 
that  drowned  persons  are  so  hideous.** 

She  essayed  to  walk  but  her  strength  failed  her, 
ajid  she  would  have  fallen,  if  Laubespin  had  not 
sustained  her.  Seeing  that  she  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  advance  another  step,  he  raised  her  in 
his  arms,  and  carried  her  to  the  end  of  the  bridge 
wiAout  her  oflfering  any  resistance. 

**  Behold  us  now  upon  the  firm  earth,**  said  he, 
unable  to  restrain  a  smile.  "  Do  you  think  you 
will  be  able  to  walk  now  ?** 

She  made  a  movement  to  disengage  herself 
from  his  arms,  upon  which  he  gently  placed  her 
on  the  ground. 

"We  are  not  yet  far  enough  from  the  river,** 
said  the  young  girl,  casting  benind  her  a  look  full 
of  fear. 

"  You  are  right ;  let  us  go  farther  away ;  you 
will  tremble  less.** 

**  I  do  not  tremble  now,"  she  replied  striving 
to  steady  herself  upon  her  legs ;  "  I  have  courage 
enough  left  to  save  ourselves." 

Laubespin  again  smiled  and  offered  her  his  arm, 
which  she  took  with  mechanical  a()andon. 

They  proceeded  together  for  some  time  in  si- 
lence and  entered  the  Rue  Saint  Denis. 

«*  She  must  reside  somewhere  near  the  maga- 
zin  in  which  she  works,"  thought  the  count; 
•*  to  return  to  the  Passage  du  Saumon  is  then  the 
best  means  of  enabling  her  to  reach  her  home." 

As  they  were  walking  along,  Laure  examined 
with  a  kind  of  stupor  the,  to  her,  new  aspect  of 
the  place,  she  had  passed  through.  The  old 
houses  of  the  quartier  Saint  Denis  whose  upper 
stories  on  the  right,  were  lighted  up  by  the  moon 
whilst  the  rest  remained  in  shadow ;  the  obscurity 
of  the  street  itself,  scarcely  dissipated,  here  and 
there,  by  the  lamps ;  the  solitude  of  those  places, 
so  lively  during  the  day,  but  at  that  hour  almost 
deserted ;  the  profound  silence,  occasionally,  fee- 
bly interrupted  by  the  rumbling  of  some  distant 
carriage  ;  all  these  things  struck  the  young  girl 
with  strange  astonishment,  to  which  her  confused 
remembrance  of  what  had  just  happened,  added 
an  impression  of  terror.    From  time  to  time,  she 


turned  her  head  tovirard  her  companion  and  ex- 
amined him  with  a  curiosity,  mingled  with  adntri- 
ration. 

ment  she  turned  round  with  uneasiness  as  if  she 
feared  some  danger. 

**  You  are  frightened,**  said  Henri,  who  misin- 
terpreted the  cause  of  her  agitation. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice. 

"  Fear  nothing  now ;  those  persons  that  you 
perceive  from  time  to  time,  and  whom  you,  per- 
haps, conceive  to  be  evil  doers,  are  very  inof- 
fensive passengers,  who  are  returning  home  a  lit- 
tle late,  like  ourselves,  but  in  whom  there  is  no- 
thing alarming." 

**  I  have  no  fear  of  thieves." 

"Yet  you  tremble;  of  what  are  you  afraid 
then  r 

Laure,  instead  of  replying,  stood  still. 

"  Here  is  the  Rue  de  la  Jussiene,**  said  she,  "  I 
have  but  a  few  steps  farther  to  go  now,  I  do  not 
wish  to  give  you  the  trouble  of  coming  any  far- 
ther." 

"  I  will  not  quit  you  until  I  have  seen  you  en- 
ter your  mother's  house,"  responded  Laubespin 
surprized  by  this  unlooked  for  cong^. 

The  young  girl,  more  and  more  agitated,  insist- 

"  What  a  singular  dream  !*'  said  she  to  herself, 
"  I  never  met  with  anything  that  so  much  re- 
sembled reality.*' 

"  Are  you  better  now  .>*'  said  Laubespin  after  a 
period  of  silence. 

"  It  is  not  a  dream,"  exclaimed  Laure  shudder- 
ing. "The  voice  that  I  heard  in  my  dream 
spoke  to  my  soul  not  to  my  ear.  What  has  hap- 
pened then.  I  am  in  the  street  and  it  is  night.  I 
ought  to  have  been  home  long  since.  How  un- 
easy poor  mother  will  be.*' 

"  I  will  conduct  you  to  her,"  said  Henri  in  a 
gentle  tone. 

"  Oh !  I  beg  that  you  will,  but  let  us  walk  fast. 
My  poor  mother !" 

"  Ves,  think  of  your  mother,  said  the  young 
man  seriously,  think  of  her  often ;  above  all,  in 
your  unhappy  moments." 

Laure  stopped. 

"  Who  then  are  you,"  said  she,  endeavoring  ta 
withdraw  her  arm,  which  Laubespin,  however, 
succeeded  in  retaining  without  employing  any 
force. 

"  I  have  already  told  you — a  friend." 

"  But  I  do  not  know  you ;  I  have  never  seen 
you.  But  yes,  pursued  the  young  girl,  who  ap- 
peared  to  l>e  recaUing  her  scattered  senses ;  "  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  already  seen  you  once-i— 
not  long  since — ^but  where  ?  if  my  head  were  not 
a  chaos — ** 

"  Do  not  make  the  effort,"  interrupted  Lauhes* 
pin,  "  it  will  fatigue  your  head,  and  it  needs  re- 
pose.** ' 

"  You  are  riffht,"  said  Laure,  raising  her  hand 
to  her  forehead ;  "  my  head  burns,  and  the  more 
I  seek  to  discover  what  happened,  the  fiercer  be- 
comes the  fire.  I  should  hke  however,  to  know 
where  I  have  seen  you.** 

"  I  can  tell  you,"  responded  Laubespin,  after 
having  hesitated  an  instant,  for  he  feared  to  dis- 
tress the  young  eiri  by  calling  back  that  act  of 
despair  which,  thanks  to  the  momentary  pertur- 
bation of  her  intelligence,  she  seemed  to  nave  lost 
all  knowledge  of. 
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"  Tell  me  then,"  she  replied  impatiently. 

**  Do  you  rememher  having  entered  a  shop  in 
the  Rue  Montmartrer 

"  A  Bhop—in  the  Rue  Monimartre,**  repeated 
Laure,  lost  in  profound  reflection ;  «*  yes,  my 
memory  begins  to  return  to  me.  I  think  I  re- 
member entering  a  shop— several  even." 

"  Near  Saint  Eustache  r 

"  Ah !  yes — near  Saint  Eustache." 

"  In  a  pharmacy  .'*' 

"  Oh  !  I  remember  now,"  said  Laure  with  sud- 
den emotion ;  **  it  was  you  who  opened  the  door 
when  those  people  wished  to  detain  me." 

"  Do  you  also  remember  the  motive  which  led 
YOU  into  that  shop  .'*'  asked  Laubespin,  looking  at 
her  earnestly. 

A  shudder  thrilled  through  the  frame  of  the 
young  ffirl,  who,  instead  of  replying,  squeezed  the 
arm  of  her  rescuer. 

**  Unhappy  girl,"  replied  the  latter  with  a 
mingled  feelmg  of  gravity  and  pity,  "  you  sought 
death,  and  you  have  a  mother." 

Laure  sighed  heavily,  and  her  head  sank  upon 
her  bosom.  By  the  motion  of  her  shoulders  and 
by  the  sobs  she  vainly  strove  to  stifle,  Henri  saw 
that  he  had  touched  the  vibrating  chord  of  that 
desolate  heart. 

"  You  do  not  think  of  her  then,"  continued  he, 
in  a  tone  of  tender  reproach ;  "  you  love  her, 
however,  since  her  name  alone  so  powerfully 
agitates  you.  And  how  that  poor  woman  must 
love  you  I  No  doubt  you  are  her  joy,  her  pride, 
her  happiness ;  it  is  of  you  that  she  dreams,  and 
in  you  are  centered  all  her  worldly  hopes.  You 
are  her  life,  in  short,  for  a  mother  lives  in  her 
child ;  and  you  wished  to  kill  yourself !  are  you 
well  assured  that  such  an  act  would  not  have 
killed  her  ?* 

"  Oh  !  I  am  an  unnatural  daughter,"  said  Laure 
sobbing. 

•*  No,  but  you  are  a  child  without  thought,  one 
who  has  mistaken  her  first  grief  for  an  insepara- 
ble iU." 

«*  My  first  grief !  I  can  no  longer  remember  it," 
replied  the  young  girl,  the  fountain  of  whose 
tears  suddenly  dried  up ;  *<  Happy  are  those  who 
can  remember  their  first  grief !  They  have  sufler- 
ed  little." 

••  You,  then,  have  suffered  much,  poor  girl,"  re- 
plied Laubespin  with  compassionate  accent. 

"  Do  we  wish  to  die  when  we  are  happy  .^ 

"  Who  is  completely  happy  on  earth  ?  no  one. 
Why  then  exact  from  fate  more  than  it  can  give  ? 
at  your  age,  besides,  what  ills  are  there  without 
remedy  ?  You  say  you  have  forgotten  your  first 
grief ;  in  a  few  years  you  will  luive  difficulty  in 
recalling  the  despair  of  this  day." 

"  Your  words  affect  me  no  more,"  interrupted 
the  young  girl ;  "  if  you  desire  that  I  should  five, 
speak  to  me  of  my  motlfei ;  it  is  her  and  not  rea- 
son, that  you  must  put  between  death  and  me." 

Laubespin  felt  that  to  control  a  character  like 
this,  it  was  necessary  to  touch  the  heart  rather 
than  to  convince  the  mind. 

•*  Yes,  let  us  speak  of  your  mother,  said  he ; 
"  let  us  speak  of  the  happiness  that  your  return 
will  impart  to  her.  She  awaits  you  at  this  mo- 
ment, she  is  uneasy,  she  counts  every  second,  but 
when  she  sees  you  return,  what  joy  1" 

**  Let  us  walk  quick  j  you  are  nght,  my  poor 


mother  must  be  dying  with  uneasiness,  and  ex- 
citement does  her  so  much  harm." 

Laubespin  and  the  young  girl  had  been  in  the 
Rue  Montmartre  some  time,  and  they  were  now 
drawing  near  the  Passage  du  Saumon. 

*•  We  must  soon  be  there,"  said  the  former. 

"  You  know  where  I  reside  then  ?"  she  respon- 
ded. ^ 

"  No,  but  I  suppose  it  is  not  very  far  from  your 
workshop." 

"  My  workshop !"  said  she  with  an  air  of 
astonishment.  He  then  related  by  what  accident 
he  first  saw  her,  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by 
her  sadness  and  the  chain  of  circumstances  whicn 
had  led  him  from  the  magazin  de  modes  of  the 
Passage  du  Saumon,  to  the  parapet  of  the  Pont  au 
Change. 

The  young  girl  listened  to  this  recital  with  an 
absent  air.  Within  the  brief  space  of  a  minute, 
she  experienced  a  new  emotion,  quite  as  distress- 
ful as  any  of  those  that  she  had  experienced  be- 
fore. Her  eyes  wandered  in  every  direction,  seek- 
ing to  penetrate  the  darkness,  and  at  every  mo- 
ed  upon  not  being  accompanied  any  farther,  but 
all  that  she  could  say  on  tnat  subject,  was  useless. 

•*  Until  you  are  with  your  mother,  I  am  an- 
swerable for  you  before  God,"  said  Laubespin  in  a 
serious  tone.  **  If  any  accident  should  happen  to 
you,  I  could  never  forgive  myself.  So  then, 
whether  it  pleases  you  or  no,  I  cannot  leave  you." 

"In  that  case,  let  us  be,  quick,"  responded 
Laure,  resuming  her  walk  with  rapid  step  which 
increased  with  each  moment. 

"  But  what  is  the  matter  with  you  that  you 
tremble  so?"  asked  Laubespin  more  and  more 
astonished;  *' suppose  we  should  be  attacked^ 
which  is  not  very  likely,  do  you  think  I  am  inca-^ 
pable  of  defending  you." 

"  See  you  not  a  man  under  that  doorway?"  said 
the  young  girl  in  an  agitated  voice. 

"  I  see  no  one." 

"  Let  us  walk  quicker." 

"  In  heaven's  name  be  calm,  what  have  you  ta 
fear  with  me .'" 

Laure  did  not  reply,  but  her  broken  respiration,, 
her  nervous  trembling  and  the  glances  that  she 
continued  to  cast  around  her,  betrayed  genuine 
terror. 

**  At  last  here  it  is,  said  she,  when  they  had 
arrived  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Pagevin. 

Near  the  middle  of  that  street,  at  the  third  floor 
of  a  narrow  house,  could  be  seen  an  open  window, 
lighted  from  within ;  a  circumstance  strange 
enough  at  such  an  hour,  and  the  more  likely  to 
attract  attention  as  the  casements  of  all  the  nei^h-* 
boring  houses  were  in  utter  obscurity.  Leaning 
from  the  window  might  be  seen  a  woman  whose 
body  was  stretched  so  far  forward,  as  to  endan- 
ger her  falling  into  the  street.  Upon  the  clear 
background  produced  by  the  light  in  the  interior 
of  the  room  was  defined  the  outline  of  her  figure. 

"  Behold  your  mother,"  said  Laubespin,  who 
recognized  in  that  anxious  attitude,  maternal  love. 

Laure,  without  saying  a  word,  quitted  his  arm 
and  ran  toward  the  half-opened  door  of  the  house. 
For  a  moment  she  turned  upon  the  threshold,  as 
if  for  the  purpose  of  bidding  adieu  to  her  preser- 
ver, but,  a  hurried  step  was  neard  some  little  dis- 
tance off  in  the  street    At  this  sound,  the  young 
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girl  darted  into  the  passage  like  a  fawn  into  co- 
yer, and  the  door  was  closed. 

Before  Laubespin  could  recover  from  the  sur- 
prize into  which  this  sudden  disappearance  had 
plunged  him,  a  man  of  vigorous  form,  good  mien 
and  still  young,  as  well  as  he  could  judge  of  him 
in  the  obscurity,  unexpectedly  stood  before  him. 

"  Gallant  chevalier,  we  shall  see  each  other 
again,"  said  the  unknown  to  him,  with  an  air  of 
menacing  irony,  and  after  having  examined  Lau- 
bespin for  an  instant,  he  proceeded  toward  the 
door  through  which  Laure  nad  entered,  and  open- 
ing it  with  a  key  which  he  drew  from  his  pock- 
et, he  banged  it  too  again  as  soon  as  he  was  inside 
the  passage. 

Somewhat  disconcerted  by  this  prosaic  denoue- 
ment, the  young  count  remained  motionless  in 
the  middle  of  the  street.  After  a  lapse  of  some 
seconds,  he  raised  his  head ;  the  woman  whom 
he  had  seen  at  the  window  was  no  longer  there. 
A  little  while  afterward  a  noise  of  voices  reached 
him  confusedly,  and  shortly  he  thought  he  heard 
a  violent  discussion.  ^  A  man,  whose  features  he 
could  not  distinguish,  but  whose  figure  recalled 
that  of  the  individual  who  had  just  spoken  to  him, 
suddenly  appeared  at  the  window  and  slammed  it 
down  with  such  violence  as  endangered  its  falling 
into  a  thousand  pieces. 

There  is  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  said  Laubespin 
to  himself,  essaying  to  laugh  at  his  disappoint- 
ment ;  now  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  best  thing  I 
can  do  is  to  go  home  and  sleep. 

However,  hefore  putting  this  sensible  idea  into 
execution,  he  endeavored  to  decipher  the  number 
of  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  recognizing  it  in 
the  day  time. 

No.  17,  third  floor,  said  he  departing ;  you  have 
said  it  savage  tyrant,  we  shcul  see  each  other 
again. 
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Nbw  Publications.— First  in  hand  comes  Graham**  Maf a> 
zine  for  April— a  ctpital  number,  with  choice  articles  from 
Fanny  Forrester,  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  Mrs.  E.  O.  Smith,  Mrs.  Os- 
good, and  a  host  of  others.  The  lllastrations— a  portrait  of 
Geo.  P.  Morris,  the  Falls  of  Tollulah,  and  a  Shanty  on  Lake 
Chaudiere— are  all  fair  specimens  of  the  art,  thoof  h  we  must 
say  that  the  General's  portrait,  from  a  painting  by  Flagg,  does 
not  possess  one  solitary  trait  of  resemblance.  It  really  would 
sooner  pass  for  Tom  Moore's  "counterfeit  presentment." 
The  accompanying  article  is  well  written,  and  gives  nothing 
more  than  fair  justice  to  the  genius  and  talenU  of  the  worthy 
subject. 

Next  Is  the  Columbian  for  April,  Israel  Post,  t  Astor  House, 
with  a  poorly  designed  subject  by  Morton,  and  worse  engrav- 
ed by  Dougal,— «'  Franklin,  the  Man  In  the  Boy,"  and  a  toler- 
able copy  of  Murine's  celebrated  picture  of  the  Infant  St.  John 
and  the  Lamb.  It  has  a  flne  aiticle  from  Mrs.  Child  who  al- 
ways writes  well,  one  from  charming  Fanny  Forrester,  from 
Krs.  Osgood,  from  Park  Benjamin,  Inman  and  others,  and 
one  or  two  rather  trashy  pieces  of  poetry. 

In  these  magazines  the  great  boast  is  original  matter— a  fal- 
lacy, we  think.  Most  persons  will  skip  an  article  marked 
original  to  read  one  that  is  selected,  unless  it  comes  from  the 
pen  of  some  well  known  and  acknowledged  writer. 

From  Harper  6c  Brothers,  Nos.  89, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44  of  the  Il- 
luminated Shakespeare.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
elegant  works  ever  published  in  this  country,  and  by  all  means 
the  best  edition  of  the  great  Poet's  works.  The  typographical 
execution  cannot  be  excelled. 

Also,  the  first  volume  of  Eugene  Sue's  great  romance  of 


the  Wandering  Jaw,  the  most  exciting  fiction  of  the  age. 
This  volume  contains  about  one  half  of  the  entire  work,  (3tO 
pages,)  very  neately  got  up. 

Also,  Mrs.  Ellis's  charming  novel  of'*  The  BeftaeU  Abroad." 
Price  one  shilling,  14S  pages. 

Also,  James's  capital  novel  of  **  Corse  da  .Leon,  or  the  Bii- 
gand,"  forming  nnmber  five  of  the  pocket  edition  of  cfaenp  ne- 
vels,  price  25  cents. 

AJso,  Miss  Martineau's  Letters  on  Mesmerism,  price  6  ceats^ 
This  is  a  really  curious  book,  and  will  be  found  eqoally  inlsi- 
esting  to  the  incredulous  as  to  the  credulous. 

Prom  nenry  G.  Daggers,  30  Ann  street  the  "  Cotton  Locd," 
by  Mrs.  Stone,  an  interesting  story  of  England's  Shaoie. 

Also,  Lectures  on  the  invocation  of  Saints,  veneration  «f 
sacred  images,  and  Purgatory,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Conataap 
tine  Pise,  D.  D.    A  very  valuable  book. 

Trbatris.— March  24.— The  Park  has  done  a  good  bnsiseai 
since  it  opened,  with  the  new  piece  of  Green  Bushes,  and  (^ 
Heads  and  Young  Hearts.  These  have  been  well  played,  aod 
we  know  not  when  we  have  seen  a  more  fresh  piece  of  ad- 
ing  than  Chippendale's  Jesse  Rural.  It  really  should  be  con- 
sidered fashionable  to  patronize  this  house ;  but  this  is  no: 
the  age  when  merit  prospers.  The  current  week  wiU,  we 
hope  prove  quite  an  era  in  theatricals  in  this  city,  and  cronide 
the  success  of  Mrs.  Mowatt's  American  comedy  of  Fa^ioB' 
Reports  speaks  highly  in  its  favor.  No  expense  or  pains  hafv 
been  spared  to  produce  it  in  the  most  effective  style. 

At  the  Bowery  Mrs.  Shaw  concluded  last  week  a  long  and 
highly  profitable  engagement,  during  which  she  played  a  round 
of  her  most  popular  characters,  if  possible,  with  increased  at- 
traction. This  lady  now  stands  without  a  *'  rival  near  ihs 
throne,"  and  the  acclamations  of  thousands  have  proclaimed 
her  an  actress  of  superior  talent  and  power.  A  new  Nati«tal 
Drama  is  to  be  produced  this  week,  (torn  the  pen  of  a  practi- 
ced hand.    Of  course  crowds  will  throng  to  witness  it. 

The  Chatham  also  did  a  good  business  the  past  week  with  t 
new  drama  called  the  Sealed  Sentence.  Several  novelties 
are  in  preparation— this  week  a  powerful  adaptation  from  tbs 
French,  entitled  Monseigneur.  Mr.  De  Bar  takes  charge  of 
the  stage  department  of  this  house  on  tlie  first  of  April,  and 
we  may  therefore  hope  better  things.  Mr.  Silsby,  the  Yankee 
comedian,  is  engsged  here,  and  will  bring  out  a  new  piece 
called  the  Clock  Maker,  from  Judge  Haliburton*s  popular  atorr. 
Mrs.  Silsby,  formerly  Mrs.  Trowbridge » is  also  engaged  hen. 
She  is  an  actress  of  considerable  merit  in  heavy  buisneai; 
and  we  are  soon  to  have  Mr.  Oxley,  a  very  clever  actor.  Several 
artists  of  talent  are  engaged  to  appear  in  the  new  drama  of  tbs 
Guerilla,  which  is  in  preparation,  and  of  which,  perhaps,  we 
are  not  the  proper  persons  to  speak  praisingly.  The  pabOe 
must  see  and  judge  for  themselves. 

The  Olympic  is  distinguished  for  its  neatness,  and  iU  spirited 
performances.  No  person  can  regret  the  money  which  he 
occasionally  spends  at  this  house ;  for  he  inevitably  goes  aw^ 
a  h^pier  and  merrier  man— and  as  happiness  and  mirth  be- 
get good  thoughts,  he  also  goes  away  a  better  man 

Mr.  Dinneford  has  taken  Palme's  Theatre  for  the  pnrpoes 
of  acting  the  legitimate  drama.  He  promises  well,  and  ws 
hope  he  will  be  helped  to  carry  through  what  he  attempts. 
The  house  is  neat  and  comfortable,  and  worthy  to  seat  a 
VBRT  fashionable  audience. 

We  have  heard  the  Hutchinson's  in  some  of  their  late  con- 
certs to  a  soul-felt  gratification.  They  are  the  sweetest, 
simplest  and  purest  melodists  we  have  heard  for  many  a  day. 
Sunny  joy  be  ever  with  them ! 

07  At  the  conclusion  of  the  present  volume,  nnmber  28, 
we  shall  present  our  country  subscribers  with  a  beautiful 
steel  plate  title  and  vignette,  and  we  hope  each  person  will 
procure  an  additional  subscriber.  We  will  give  a  sixth  copy 
gratis  to  every  person  procuring  five  subscribers  who  pay  in 
advance. 

THE  ROVER  :  A  DOLLAR  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE- 

To  Mall  Subscribers  a  Dollar  a  Volume  with  plates  and  co- 
ver, and  one  Dollar  a  Year  without.    Two  Volumes 
a  Year— in  all  cases  in  advance. 
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MAD     AUSTIN. 

BY    J.     AUGUSTINE    WADE. 


I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  churchyards  have 
never  ajjpeared  to  my  thinking  the  gloomy  and 
almost  disgusting  scenes  that  I  have  heard  others 
assert  them  to  be,  though  indeed  not  so  much  by 
positive,  expressed  opinion,  as  a  tacit  confession, 
of  the  same  belief  through  the  means  of  sundry 
shrugs,  cold  creepings,  and  shudderings,  which  I 
have  frequently  observed  at  the  bare  mention  of 
such  places.  To  me  they  have  always  been 
amusing  and  instructive  ; — totally  devoid  of  gloom 
and  of  disgust,  and  full  of  food  for  heavenly  con- 
templation as  for  earthly  worms. 

In  a  late  ramble  through  a  romantic  part  of  the 
country  I  perceived  from  the  summit  of  a  hill  I 
had  just  ascended  one  of  these  receptacles  for  the 
dead  in  a  woody  corner  of  the  valley  that  lay  be- 
tween me  and  tne  opposite  mountain.  Its  situa- 
tion was  solemn  and  secluded.  The  dark  foliage 
of  some  ancient  yew  trees  lent  it  a  melancholy 
grandeur ;  and  many  a  mouldering  heap  proclaim- 
ed it  the  dreamless  bed  of  sleepers  from  life's  toil. 
A  crumbling  ruin  too,  whose  base  an  inlet  of  the 
unquiet  sea,  was  hourly  lessening  with  its  foamy 
Iwittery,  heightened  the  picture,  and  gave  the 
abode  of  death  a  characteristic  beauty  in  the  tour- 
ist's eye,  while,  to  the  moralist,  its  time-worn 
towers  seemed  skeleton  symbols  of  the  mortality 
of  all  sublunary  things  ! 
VOI.VMSV.-N0.9. 


I  di  recto,!  my  ettpft  do^vnward  to  the  grave* 
yard,  Jetermined  to  pii.si*  the  remainder  of  the 
day] i|^ht,  which  might  be  an  hotir  or  so,  in  poring 
over  thi*  inpcriptiona  on  the  tomh-stones,  I  was 
ever  fond  of  ihis  short  and  simple  species  of  bi- 
opTaphy  ;  whether  it  was  couched  in  uncouth 
rhytne5  ppeh  by  ih*  unlcttrrM  muse»  or  Rlyffed 
with  epitlieis  borrowed  from  Greece  and  Rome: 
whether  writ  mournfully  by  friend — mistress — 
widow — child— or  graven  in  droll  quaint  terms 
by  clownish  ignorance  in  serious  sorrow  ! 

I  soon  reached  the  churchyard.  As  I  had  not 
approached  it  by  the  road  or  path -way  I  was  - 
forced  to  clamber  up  the  side  of  a  dilapidated  wall 
to  obtain  an  entrance.  It  was  a  curious  and  sol- 
emn scene.  At  the  further  side  of  the  ruin  there 
was  what  appeared  to  be  from  where  I  stood  a 
marble  altar.  I  leaped  inward  from  the  wall 
with  the  intention  of  regarding  it  minutely.  As 
I  alighted  in  the  long  grass  that  grew  between  the 
tombs  a  voice  eagerly  exclaims  in  a  wild  and 
querulous  tone :  "  Who  are  you  ? — I  know  you 
not " — and  then  in  a  most  melancholy  kind  of 
chant  murmuredthe  following  rahpsody.  I  stood 
still  and  listened  : 

"  Hush !  hush !  let  none  but  the  robin  be  near  her, 

'Twas  he  that  sang  her  to  sleep; 
And  CTen  to  me  no  music  is  dearer 

Than  his— though  it  malces  me  weep! 
Come  here,  little  robin,  come  her^and  see, 
From  her  *  cold,  cold  *  grmve  she  Is  smilinf  at  me  I 

Sing  for  her,  robin,  and  I  will  strew 

Many  a  little  crumb  for  you. 
Or  give  me  thy  music,  bird,  and  I 
Will  flee  on  your  wings  through  the  deep  blue  sky 
And  sing  my  sweet  lore  in  her  early  tomb, 
Gone  like  »  flower  In  lu  break  of  bloom !" 
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'Tie  a  maniac,  eaid  I  within  myself — alas !  and 
for  lore  too  !  one  that 

Fell  from  the  happy  quietness  of  mind, 
▲bout  ft  maiden  that  he  lor*d,  who  died  ; 
He  followed  her  to  church,  being  full  of  tears. 
And,  as  her  body  went  into  the  ground 
He  fell  stark  mad. 

I  will  see  him ;  and  I  walked  toward  the  cor- 
ner whence  the  voice  had  issued. 

He  was  an  extraordinary  interestine  figure. 
Something  unearthly  was  about  his  beautiful 
though  somewhat  naggard  countenance.  He 
could  not  have  been  more  than  twenty.  His  au- 
burn hair  curled  low  upon  his  shoulders,  and  in 
his  hands  were  a  little  book  and  pencil,  which  he 
most  sedulously  employed.  His  whole  appear- 
ance impressed  me  with  that  mingled  pity  and 
▼eneration  which  a  disordered  intellect  always 
inspires.  I  approached  nearer,  but  he  heeded  me 
not,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  raising  of  his 
eyes,  which  were  immediately  replaced  altern- 
ately on  his  book  and  a  grave-stone  that  lay  in  a 
honzontai  position  at  his  feet.  I  stood  for  some 
moments  contemplating  him,  when  the  interesting 
object  of  my  thoughts  again  broke  forth  in  atone 
of  melancholy  sweetness : 

*'  Whither,  ye  pleasant  gardens,  where  she  trod ! 
White  HUes  droop,  and  blasted  daistea  wink, 
And  weep  in  pearly  dew !  Mind  yesper,  mown ; 
Hang  thy  cold  tears  on  e^'ry  grassy  Made ! 
Groan  load,  ye  woods,  and  tear  your  kaiy  hair ! 
Let  wind  and  hoary  frost  kill  eT*ry  (k»w*r. 
For  she  is  gone,  who  made  continual  May.** 

As  his  voice  faltered  the  last  words,  I  gently 
leaned  upon  a  tomb-stone  to  consider  him  more 
attentively,  and  the  same  time  to  ^ve  his  sorrow 
assurance  that  it  should  not  be  disturbed  by  my 
nearer  approach,  when  he  suddenly  sprang  up, 
and  like  a  vision  disappeared  through  an  aperture 
in  the  ivied  wall !  I  was  vainly  regretting  my  in- 
trusion upon  his  grief  and  its  sanctuary,  as  the  ru- 
in seemed,  when  he  again  appeared  at  a  broken 
window  near  the  top  oi  a  moss^own  tower,  that 
in  other  days  had  probably  been  the  belfry,  and 
ffently  calling  unto  me,  said  (whilst  he  threw  me 
f^-down  his  little  book)  "  Read  it  as  I  chant  it — 
it  is  my  song  to  the  moon — ^my  prayer  for  my  love 
that  lies  sleeping  there — ^that  is  it  3rou  are  looking 
at^**  as  he  saw  me  fix  my  eyes  on  a  particidar  page. 
I  looked  up.  He  was  hid  again,  within  the  ivy. 
I  turned  to  his  little  volume,  and  the  voice  of  bis 
melancholy  from  out  the  tower  uttered  as  I  per- 
med the  cnaracttts  that  follow : 

SOIfO  TO  THE  MOON. 

Moon !  pale  moon ! 
All  day  my  watch  Pre  been  keeping— 

Moon !  slow  moon ! 
*Tis  thy  turn  now  where  she^s  sleeping, 
To  pour  down  the  dews  of  thy  weeping. 

Moon!  sweet  moon! 
Oh !  let  thy  sorrow  be  tender— 

Moon !  ki:  d  moon ! 
Noise  at  h^r  bed  wonld  offend  her;— 
Let  gentlest  fairies  attend  her. 

Moon !  dear  moon  ! 
Guide  nothing  here  to  her  pillow, 

Moon!  true  moon! 
Save  now  the  tear-drops  of  the  willow, 
Or  the  low  tigh  of  the  hUlow. 


Moon !  bright  i 
Let  not  a  poisonOeaf  strew  her— 

Moon !  meek  moon ! 
If  she  awake  as  thou*lt  view  her. 
Whisper  that  I  will  come  to  her. 

Moon!  loved  moon: 
Long  ere  thy  mid-lamp  is  burning, 

Moon :  fair  moon  ! 
Here  to  my  sorrow  returning 
ru  free  thy  face  from  iu  oMuming. 

Moon !  new  moon  ! 
Then  as  the  sUr-lights  salute  ye— 

Moon!  hushed  moon! 
Let  thy  loved  silence  be  duty ; 
Tell  not  the  tale  of  her  beauty. 

Moon!  fond  moon  I 
To  thy  broad  glance  I'll  reveal  her— 

Moon!  May-moon, 
So  thou  wUt  truly  conceal  her. 
From  ev'ry  eye  that  would  steal  her. 

Moon,  pale  moon, 
All  day  my  watch  I've  been  keeping- 
Moon,  slow  moon, 
*Tls  thy  turn  now  where  she*s  sleepfaiff 
To  pour  down  the  dews  of  thy  weeping. 

He  was  apun  beside  me  with  the  quickness  of 
a  spirit ;  and  taking  his  litde  votoM  out  of  my 
hand  sand  gentiy :  **  I  must  away  now — th«  dews 
that  I  prayed  for  are  falling— I  will  lead  you  to  a 
sweet  pa&-way  to  the  ▼ilkige.''  Then  drawing 
back  a  dark  bmms  of  ivy  that  concealed  a  door- 
way in  the  waQ,  he  darted  lorward  wrth  sach  ra- 
pidity Ant  I  foond  it  impossible  to  f<^ow  him 
closely  eren  with  my  eyes ;  for  in  a  moment  or 
two  I  Io0t  8i|^t  of  hnn  altogether !  But  as  I  had 
predeteiwned  to  persevere,  I  scrambled  on; 
thourh  with  eonsidesable  interruption  from  bro- 
ken fragments  of  the  rain  and  the  long  grass,  that 
rendered  the  fboting  difficult  and  uncertain !  The 
passage  at  length  terminated  on  the  shore  of  an 
mlet  of  the  sea,  where,  seated  on  a  rock  at  a  little 
distance,  I  perceived  my  singular  guide  waiting 
for  my  coming.  He  rose  as  I  approached ;  and, 
familiarly  taking  my  arm,  for  awhile,  silently, 
led  me  by  a  winding  track  along  the  beiclL 

It  was  now  gray  evening  time.  The  mellow- 
ing dews  of  twilight  were  softenins;  away  the 
ruggedness  of  the  distant  crags;  the  sea  vras 
tranquilizing  its  rippling  surface  into  a  minor 
for  the  moon — the  billows  were  asleep  within 
their  sandy  beds;  while  over  a  woooy  island 
about  two  or  three  miles  out  in  the  bay,  tnat  float- 
ed like  a  cloud  upon  the  peaceful  water,  pale 
Cynthia's  self,  '*  like  a  bark  of  pearl,  came  on 
through  the  still  blue  ocean  of  heaven !" 

"  It  is  a  sweet  hour,"  said  my  wildered  com- 
panion in  a  tone  of  ecstatic  abandonment,  and 
then  continued,  sometimes  murmuring  to  himself 
in  a  voice  scarcely  audible — at  others  addressing 
me: 

"  I  love  those  beetles,  and  these  evening  flies 
that  buzz  their  droning  songs  about  my  path- way 
— ^they  seem  to  be  happy — they  ought  to  be  hap- 
py— why  is  their  voice  so  sorrowful  ?  isn't  it 
sorrowful?  See  that  bat— that  fellow,  I  think, 
makes  a  mockery  of  wo ;  he  hunts  old  ruins  it 
is  true,  and  comes  never  abroad  but  in  the  nielan- 
choly  of  the  day — yet  there  is  none  of  the  beau- 
ty of  zriei  about  the  levity  of  his  fickle  sailings 
up  and  down  through  the  air  j  I  like  him  not ; 
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if  ht  comes  near  me,  I  will  doff  my  hat  to  strike 
him.  But  hush !  look !  see  there ;  She  is  coming 
*^She  heard  my  prayer : 

**  Moon,  pale  moon, 
AU  day  my  watch  Tve  boon  keepinf — 

Moon,  pale  moon, 
*TU  thy  turn  now  where  ahe*e  sleeping 
To  poor  down  the  dews  of  thy  weephif . 

I  had  sever  before  seen  so  much  of  a  mind 
astray  as  even  the  little  this  scene  afforded  me. 
I  was  particularly  struck  with  my  new  acquaint- 
anee,  and  had  already  conceived  a  lively  inttt*est 
in  him  and  a  curiosity  that  was  neither  imperti- 
nent nor  common-place.  The  object  of  it  was  too 
noble,  though  a  ruin,  to  inspire  low-minded  in- 
anisitiveness  or  vulgar  every -day  commiseration, 
for, 

Ai  tke  stem  gnuidemr  of  a  gothic  toWr 
Awes  not  so  deeply  in  its  morning  hoar, 
As  when  the  shades  of  time  serenely  fall 
Onerery  broken  arch  and  ivied  wall, 

90  did  the  gloom  and  decay  of  his  intellect  and 
reason  impress  my  mind  with  more  reverence  and 
awe  than  I  often  feel  for  the  perfection  of  sanity. 
Madmen  are  never  fools.  We  sauntered  slowly 
along  until  we  reached  a  little  dwelling  by  the 
way  side,  luxuriantly  clad  with  jessamine,  honey- 
suckle, and  climbing  roses.  It  was  inclosed  by  a 
heda;e  of  sweet  briar ;  but  a  Jittle  swing-gate,  left 
kincQy  ajar,  seemed  to  welcome  a  deviation  from 
the  traveler's  path.  There  was  a  simplicity  and 
neatness  about  the  rural  spot  that  charmed  me, 
and  I  was  just  stopping  to  exclaim  something  in 
its  praise  when  my  companion,  with  an  air  of 
greater  composure  than  I  had  discovered,  said, 
with  an  altered  tone  of  voice  too, 

"  It  is  my  mother's  cottage — let  us  go  in ;  she 
will  receive  you  kindly ;  tne  grass  never  grows 
on  the  pathway  to  her  dwelling — the  happy  and 
the  sorrowful,  the  old  and  the  young,  tread  it 
down  davly." 

And  tnen  walking  forward  left  me  to  follow 
hhn,  while  the  little  swing-eate  closed  with  a 
contentedness  that  made  me  think  it  was  happy 
to  receive  us ;  for  its  latch  immediately  locked  its 
spring  and  seemed  as  if  it  would  prevent  further 
intrusion. 

A  short  path-way  led  us  to  a  rustic  porch, 
where  seated  upon  a  low  chair,  was  old  Dame 
Wcnsley,  Austin's  mother,  engaged  in  her  custo- 
mary evening  occupation,  as  I  afterward  knew, 
of  reading  her  prayer-book.  She  was  a  venera- 
ble figure,  clad  in  black  weeds,  and  a  neatly 
starched  muslin  cap,  that  also  indicated  widow- 
hood. 

She  appeared  to  be  about  sixtv.  Pale  and 
worn  by  misfortune  even  more  than  by  years. 
Sorrow  was  the  character  of  her  face  and  form. 
She  must  have  been  handsome  in  her  younger 
and  happier  days,  nay— even  beautiful. 

Psha !  to  find  even  the  remains  of  loveliness 
in  the  decrepit  anility  of  sixty — yet  it  was  so ; 
and  when  she  raised  her  head,  on  perceiving  us 
approach,  her  large  black  eye  convinced  me  it 
had  shot  soul-beams  of  beauty  and  joy  to  many 
a  heart  in  the  fire  of  its  early  youth,  though  at 
present  it  wJis  so  mild  and  soft  and  melancholy. 

A  slight  confusion  colored  her  pale  cheek  as 
she  perceived  a  stranger  enter  with  Austin ;  but 


it  passed  away  soon  and  left  her  face  again  blanch 
with  its  sorrow  and  its  age. 

She  rose  to  meet  us,  and  while  she  was  curt- 
sying a  welcome  in  a  more  humble  way  than  I 
thought  even  misfortune  should  have  bowed  her 
to,  Austin  said : 

*'  I  have  brought  a  guest  to  our  cottage,  moth- 
er ;  pray  receive  him  kindly  for  my  sake." 

"My  child,"  said  she  in  a  low  sweet  voice, 
**  where  hast  thou  stayed  so  late  ? — But  thy  friend 
is  welcome — walk  in,  I  pray,  Sir,  and  rest  you  in 
our  cottage — though  it  is  poor  and  homely,  it  is 
hospitable." 

"  And  its  tenants,  my  good  lady,"  said  I  com- 
passionately, «*  methinks  nave  seen  better  days, 
— but  I  bejg  pardon." 

Dame  W  ensley's  eyes  filled  with  tears — I  stop* 
ped  short — I  had  disturbed  her  slumbering  sor- 
row ;  but  it  was  too  late  and  would  have  been  al- 
so too  artificial  to  apologize,  so  I  followed  her  si* 
lently  into  the  cottage. 

We  entered  a  neat  little  apartment,  where  a 
few  articles  of  somewhat  superior  furniture  show- 
ed that  they  had  once  decorated  a  less  humble 
mansion.  They  were  the  remains  of  Parson 
W ensley's  vicarage  finery;  and  though  distress 
subsequent  to  his  death  rendered  parting  with 
them  almost  necessary,  still  they  were  looked  up- 
on as  so  many  kind  mementos  and  perpetuations 
of  the  good  man  by  his  widow  and  her  son,  that 
they  would  have  as  soon  thought  of  disposing 
of  his  portrait  that  hung  suspended  from  her  neck 
in  a  locket  set  with  his  own  hair,  as  his  stuffed 
morocco-leather  arm  chair,  his  backgammon  ta-» 
bles  or  chess  board,  his  gold  headed  cane  (which 
had  a  formal  place  assigned  to  it  as  a  part  of  the 
furniture,)  or  his  grandfather's  old-fashioned  clock 
with  the  initials  of  his  name  /fW  9KttSt 
thus  in  old  fashioned  letters :  Sw^W^P  ♦ 
("Austin  Wensley,")  inlaid  on  the  door  panel. 
Whether  it  was  that  time  passed  away  more  light- 
ly and  quickly  at  the  period  of  its  construction, 
the  golden  days  of  our  forefathers,  or  that  it  had 
acquired  the  natural  garrulity  and  anachronism 
incidental  to  old  age,  I  know  not ;  but  its  nois]| 
click,  click,  click,  attracting  my  attention,  I  look- 
ed toward  it,  and  perceived  that  the  hour-hand 
pointed  to  twelve!  For  a  moment  thinking  it 
right,  I  exclaimed : 

"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  my  good  lady,  I 
did  not  know  it  was  so  late,  or  I  had  not  oolade 
this  intrusion." 

The  old  lady  iterated  the  last  word  silendy, 
with  her  expressive  eye ;  and,  then  turning  to- 
ward the  clock,  said,  "  Bless  me,  Austin,  how 
that  clock  runs  on — why,  it  cannot  be  yet  ten." 

"  No,"  replied  he,  "  the  midnight  fairies  have 
better  than  a  two  hours'  ride  on  tne  breeze  yet." 

Dame  Wensley  looked  mournfully  upon  her 
wildered  son,  but  soon  recovering  herself,  ^e 
said  to  me,  with  a  world  of  good  nature  in  her 
smile: 

"  Rest  you,  Sir,  it  is  not  yet  ten — stay,  and  if 
you  will,  partake  of  our  simple  supper  fare.  Prav 
take  this  stuffed-bottom  chair.  Austin,  my  childj 
perhaps  we  could  have  a  fresh  egg  or  two  to  add 
to  our  cheese  and  glass  of  ale  ?" 

"  I'll  see,"  replied  he,  and  left  the  cottage. 

"  Homely  fare.  Sir,"  continued  Dame  .Weaft- 
ley,  "  but  we  are  now  poor  cottagers.    Om%  i» 
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was  otherwise,"  and  then  sighing  deeplj^,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  prepare  her  frugal  meal. 

"  My  dear  lady,"  said  I,  in  the  hope  of  conso- 
ling her,  "  though  we  compassionate  the  lot  of 
those  who  fall  from  affluence  into  poverty,  yet, 
methinks  in  the  privation  of  their  former  supernui- 
ties  of  life,  they  find  themselves  more  happy  in  a 
cottage  than  in  the  castle  they  ma^  have  quitted. 
Peace  is  a  hermit,  and  loves  simplicity  and  retire- 
ment." 

**  Yes,"  rejoined  my  hostess  rather  energeti- 
cally;  "  when  our  change  of  life  is  our  choice, 
not  our  necessity.  There  are  those  who  either 
never  had  delicate  hearts,  or  whose  sensitiveness 
has  heen  hlunted  hy  the  constant  and  gradually 
increasing  fall  of  affliction's  tear-drops :  they  he- 
come  hardened  and  henumhed  in  their  lowly  state 
— miscall  their  senseless  indifference — peace  ! 
But  to  he  suddenly  snatched  from  comfort  and  con- 
tent— our  hest  feelings  wounded  in  the  pride  of 
their  enjoyment — to  nave  our  present  happiness 
and  dreams  of  future  (at  least  on  this  earth) 
plucked  hy  misfortune  from  our  minds,  and  a 
painful  memory  turn  hope  from  out  our  breast, 
to  make  a  dungeon  of  it  tor  herself — can  there  be 

f»eace  in  that  ?  Can  we  gain  peace  by  losing  it  ? 
B  happiness  the  privation  of  all  we  had  imagined 
toas  happiness  ?  No,  no !  Resignation  you  may 
call  it,  hut  mock  it  not  with  the  name  of  peace. 

I  did  not  attempt  to  reply,  for  I  perceived  it 
would  have  been  useless  to  reason  with  one  so 
agonized  by  the  consideration  of  her  lost  happi- 
ness, and  whose  mind  had  not  yet  settled  into  tne 
real  calm  of  resignation,  although  she  had  named 
it — ^with  one  who,  as  I  discovered,  was  by  tem- 
perament so  warm  and  sensitive,  that  even  a  stroke 
from  the  invisible  hand  of  Providence  itself  fell 
not  upon  her  heart  without  exciting,  in  some  de- 
gree, a  murmuring  response,  if  not  of  discontent, 
at  least  of  impatience. 

I  was  luckily  relieved  from  my  awkward  si- 
lence by  the  return  of  Austin,  who,  entering  ra- 
ther hurriedly,  and  throwing  down  his  hat,  said, 
or  rather  sang : 

**  Thin  is  no  night  for  the  fly  or  the  flower, 
If  they  chance  to  be  forth  ihey  will  meet  it, 

For  the  clouds  have  agreed,  in  one  terrible  shower, 
To  hail,  rain,  and  snow,  and  to  sleet  It. 

Mercy  on  us !  what  a  storm !" 

"  Why,  we  heard  nothing  of  it,  Austin !" 

**  No,  mother,  I  suppose  not ;  but  look  at  my 
coat — are  not  those  pearls  of  a  fine  water  ?  Were 
it  as  near  noon  as  it  is  midnight  I  should  be  for 
all  the  world  like  an  ice-plant — dew-drops  upon 
a  green  ground !" 

Poor  Dame  Wensley  smiled  forlornly. 

Our  frugal  repast  was  soon  over,  but  the  wind 
and  rain  continuing,  I  was  induced,  at  the  kind 
request  of  my  venerable  hostess,  to  trespass  still 
further  on  her  hospitality,  and  consent  to  stop 
the  night  with  Austin. 

"  Poor  accommodation,  Sir,"  said  the  old  wi- 
dow ;  **  but,  as  my  dear  deceased  husband  used 
to  say,  a  hearty  welcome  excuses  the  deficiencies 
of  homeliness." 

My  heart  echoed  to  the  sentiment,  and  I  said : 
"  It  18  truly  kind  of  you  to  afford  shelter  to  a 
stranger  whom  you  have  never  seen  before ;  it  is 
a  dreadful  night,  certainly,  but  our  good  nature 


is  not  always  commensurate  with  the  wants  of 
our  fellow-creatures." 

"  Would  that  it  were !"  rejoined  the  old  lady 
cordially;  and  then  turning  to  Austin,  who  was 
very  sweetly  playing  some  melancholy  air  upon 
a  guitar,  in  an  abstracted  manner,  totally  regard- 
less of  his  mother  and  me,  she  whispered  softly 
to  him :  "No  more  of  that  sorrowful  strain,  my 
child.     It  makes  my  heart  weep  !" 

"  How  strange !"  said  Austin,  "  that  the  melody 
which  was  once  your  favorite,  mother,  should 
now  be  your  aversion !" 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  the  old  lady—"  there  is 
nothing  which  produces  more  painful  emotions 
than  music  at  times.  W  hen  I  first  listened  to  that 
old  air,  the  world  was  all  a  scene  of  gayety  and 
joy— of  light  and  loveliness :  moreover,  it  was 
sung  to  me  by  a  beloved  voice,  now  silent  in  the 
grave ! — I  could  as  soon  once  more  dress  myself 
in  my  wedding  garments,  and  attempt  to  feel  the 
happiness  of  tne  first  day  I  put  them  on,  as  hear 
that  strain  with  anything  like  pleasure !  But, 
my  poor  boy,  if  it  afford  you  any,  continue  it," 
added  she  affectionately. 

"  No,  mother,  not  now,"  said  Austin ;  "  I  will 
go  and  prepare  our  night's  lodgine — ^that  gentle- 
man shall  have  my  bed,  and  I  will  lie  on  the  so- 
fa." 

So  saying,  he  quitted  the  room,  without  wait- 
ing to  know  if  his  arrangement  were  approved 
of. 

"  Has  the  poor  youth  been  long  in  his  present 
condition  .>"  inquired  I  of  Dame  Wensley. 

"  Upward  of  a  twelvemonth,"  said  she,  wiping 
away  a  tear  with  the  comer  of  her  white  apron, 
"  since  when  he  has  never  failed  to  visit  dayly 
the  neighboring  churchyard. 

"  It  was  there  I  found  him,"  said  I,  "  chanting 
wild  rhapsodies  over  a  grave  all  covered  with 
growing  flowers." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  old  widow,  "  over  the  ob- 
ject of  his  early  and  most  romantic  attachment;  she 
was  a  lovely  girl,  but  although  almost  insepara- 
ble, they  were  more  like  playmates  than  anything 
else.  She  tras  the  daughter  of  an  eccentric  gen- 
tleman in  the,  neighborhood,  who  would'not  have 
her  buried  elsewSere  than  in  the  churchj*ard  by 
the  ruined  Abbey.  Poor  Austin  leaped  into  her 
grave  with  her  coflSn,  and  buried  his  senses  with 
sweet  Mary  Mortland.  Oh !  mercy  on  me,  what 
lightning !  it  is  a  most  fearful  night.  Hark  !  Aus- 
tin is  singing  or  chanting  wild  verses,  whtch  he 
has  a  wonderful  facility  in  composing.  Oh !  mer- 
cy on  me  again,  what  a  dreadful  rofl  of  thunder ! 
I  never  heard  anything  so  truly  awful." 

"Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  good  lady,"  said  I, 
"  when  the  thunder  is  heard,  the  danger  is  past." 

"  Yes !"  said  she,  "  but  there  may  oe  a  repeti- 
tion of  it.     Hark !  listen  to  my  poor  boy." 

Come  not  near  her,  angry  Storm; 
Thou  canst  do  no  worldly  barm 
To  one  whose  soul's  in  heayen ; 
'Tis  vain  to  rave, 
And  tear  her  grave, 
Unless  its  bonds  be  riven, 
That  I  may  lie  there  too,  and  be 
With  her  in  Death's  sad  company ! 

He  had  scarcely  concluded  his  wild  strain,  when 
the  most  vivid  flash  of  lightning  I  ever  beheld 
played  round  the  room. with  a  blue  brilliancy  that 
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quite  took  my  sight  away  for  a  mt)ment.  This 
was  followed  by  a  violent  crash  and  a  heavy  fall 
in  the  apartment  over  our  heads.  Poor  Dame 
Wensley  hurried  up  stairs,  followed  by  myself 
intuitively  with  a  light. 

It  was  too  Dlain—the  electric  fluid  had  entered 
the  room,  and  poor  Austin  lay  upon  the  floor — 
a  corpse ! 


THE  BIRD  SET  FREE. 

B7  H.  B.  CLBMINT8. 

Till  me,  young  warbler,  it  thy  breaat 
Rejufiiof  for  thy  woodland  nesti 

Oi  thus,  with  joy  elate. 
Dost  poor  thy  thrilling  minstrelsy 
Alike  in  bondage  aa  when  free, 

Regardleas  of  thy  fate  1  '  • 

Ah  no !  for  why  should  God  have  giren 
Thee  wings  that  thou  migfat'st  soar  to  heaven  1 

Go  to  thy  native  air! 
And  there  his  embassy  perform, 
To  shield  thy  children  from  the  storm. 

And  rear  them  to  his  care. 

Tis  written  in  the  anoals  wrought 
By  wisdom  from  the  mine  of  thought, 

That  all  are  moulded  free } 
Then  why  confine  thee,  tender  one. 
Child  of  the  rainbow  and  the  sun ! 

In  dark  captivity? 

Away !  ill  stand.«nd  watch  thee  fly 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  sky. 

And  envy  thee  thy  wing. 
Thou*rt  like  a  being  caU'd  from  earth. 
Where  mortals  claim  immortal  birth 

Without  the  final  sting. 

Farewell !  The  memory  of  thy  notes 
In  soul  subduing  measure  floats 

In  every  idle  wind, 
Like  spirit-voices  in  the  sky. 
That  into  echoes  faintly  die 

Upon  the  listening  mind. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

BT  IfRS.   L.    M.    CHILD. 

There  is  a  solitary  spot,  in  a  remote  part  of  Maine, 
known  by  the  name  of  Indian  Old  Point.  The 
landscape  has  no  peculiar  beauty,  save  the  little 
sparkling  river,  wnich  winds  gracefully  and  si- 
lently amon^  the  verdant  hills,  as  if  deeply  con- 
tent^ with  Its  sandy  bed ;  and  fields  of  Indian 
corn,  tossing  their  silken  tresses  to  the  winds,  as 
if  conscious  of  rural  beauty.  Yet  there  is  a  charm 
thrown  around  this  neglected  and  almost  un- 
known place,  by  its  association  with  some  inte- 
resting passages  in  our  earliest  history.  The  soil 
is  fertilized  oy  the  blood  of  a  murdered  tribe, 
Even  now  the  spade  strikes  against  wampum  belts, 
which  once  covered  hearts  as  bold  and  true,  af 
ever  beat  beneath  a  crusader's  shield,  and  gaudy 
beads  are  found,  which  once  ornamented  bosom? 
throbbing  with  as  deep  and  fervent  tenderness  as. 
woman  ever  displayed  in  the  mild  courtesies  oi 
civilized  life. 

Here,  one  hundred  years  azo,  stood  the  village 
of  the  Norridgewocks,  one  of  the  many  tribes  oi 
the  scattered  Abnakis.    Those  Indians  have  been 


less  celebrated  than  many  of  their  brethren ;  for 
they  had  not  the  fierce  valor  of  the  Pequods,  the 
sinewy  strength  of  the  Delawares,  or  the  bell- 
toned  language  of  the  Iroquois.  They  were, 
however,  an  influential  nation ;  of  consequence  on 
account  of  their  numbers,  as  well  as  their  subtilty. 
The  Jesuits,  too,  had  long  been  among  them,  led 
by  their  zeal  to  fasten  the  strong  girdle  of  an  im- 
posing faith  around  the  habitabS  globe ;  and  they 
had  gained  over  the  untutored  minds  of  these  sa» 
vages,  their  usual  mysterious  and  extraordinary 
power.  The longcontinuedstate  of  effervescence, 
produced  by  the  Reformation,  tended  to  settle  this 
country  with  rigid,  restless,  and  ambitious  spirits. 
Our  broad  lands  were  considered  an  ample  tract  of 
debatable  ground,  where  the  nations  of  the  earth 
might  struggle  for  disputed  possession ;  and  terri* 
ble  indeed  was  the  contest  for  religious  suprema-^ 
cy  between  France  and  England,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Of  the  energy  and 
perseverance  displayed  in  this  cause,  there  are 
few  more  striking  examples  than  Sebastian  RaU^, 
the  apostle  of  the  Norridgewocks.  His  rude, 
cross-crowned  church,  standing  in  the  heart  of 
the  American  wilderness,  proved  the  ambition  and 
extent  of  that  tremendous  hierarchy,  "whose 
roots  were  in  another  world,  and  whose  far  stretch- 
ing shadow  awed  our  own."  Surrounded  by  the 
wigwams  of  the  Abnakis,  it  seemed  like  an  apos- 
tle of  Antioch  descended  among  savages,  pointing 
out  to  them  the  heaven  he  had  left.  Our  fore- 
fathers indeed  thought  it  wore  a  different  and  most 
unholy  aspect ;  but  to  romantic  minds,  the  Catho- 
lic church,  even  in  its  most  degrading  state,  must 
ever  be  an  object  of  interest.  The  majestic  Latin, 
so  lofty  in  its  sound,  and  yet  soulless  now  to  all 
save  the  learned,  seems  like  the  fragments  of  a 
mighty  ruin,  which  Rome,  in  her  decapng  pride, 
scattered  over  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  the 
innumerable  ceremonies,  more  voiceless  than  the 
language  in  which  they  are  preserved,  forcibly  re- 
mind one  of  the  pomp  and  power  rivaled  only  by 
attendant  corruption.  In  this  point  of  view  only 
could  the  humble  church  of  the  Norridgewocks 
kindle  the  imagination ;  for  it  had  little  outward 
proportion,  or  inward  splendor.  It  stood  in  a 
sheltered  spot,  between  two  small  verdant  hills, 
with  one  graceful  feathery  elm  at  its  side,  bend- 
ing forward,  at  every  signal  from  the  breeze,  and 
h£uf  shading  the  cross,  as  if  both  bowed  do^vn  in 
worship. 

Various  opinions  were  formed  of  the  priest,  who 
there  administered  the  rites  of  a  mysterious  reli- 
gion. All  agreed  that  he  was  a  learned  man; 
some  said  he  was  benevolent  and  kind ;  while 
others  pronounced  him  as  the  most  suitable  and 
vindictive  of  hypocrites.  The  English  settlers, 
who  resided  about  three  miles  from  the  village  of 
the  Abnakis,  regarded  him  with  extreme  aver- 
sion ;  but  to  the  Indians  he  was  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Good  Spirit.  It  is  true  the  maxims  of 
the  Jesuits  had  given  something  of  sternness  and 
cunning  to  a  character  naturally  mild  and  frank ; 
but  he  verily  thought  he  was  doing  God's  service, 
and  he  did  it  with  a  concentration  of  power  and 
purpose  well  worthy  of  the  respect  it  inspired. 
For  thirty  years  he  lived  in  the  wilderness, 
sharing  the  dangers  and  privations  incident  to  sav- 
age life.  The  languages  of  all  the  neighboring 
tnbes  were  familiar  to  him ;  and  his  utterance 
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could  not  have  been  diBtinguished  from  that  of  a 
native,  had  it  not  been  for  a  peculiarly  softened 
cadence,  and  rapid  enunciation.  A  restless  light 
in  his  small  hazel  eye,  and  the  close  compression 
of  his  lips,  betokened  one,  who  had,  with  a  strong 
hand  thrown  up  dykes  against  the  overflowing 
torrent  of  his  own  mad  passions.  The  effort  had 
likewise  turned  back  many  a  gentle  current  of  af- 
fection, which  might  have  soothed  and  refreshed 
his  heart;  but  let  man  do  his  worst,  there  are  mo- 
ments when  nature  will  rebound  from  all  the  re- 
straints imposed  on»  her  by  pride,  prejudice,  or 
superstition. 

There  were  two  objects  in  the  secluded  resi- 
dence of  the  self-denying  Jesuit,  on  whom   he 
poured  forth  in  fullness  the  love  he  could  not 
wholly  stifle  within  him.     When  he  came  to 
America,  he  found  among  the  savages  the  orphan 
son    of  the  Baron   de  Castine,  by  a    beautiful 
young  Abnakis.     The  child  was  remarkably  pret- 
ty and  engaging ;  and  the  lonely  priest,  finding 
His  heart  dafly  warming  toward  him,  induced  the 
84}uaw  who  nursed  him,  to  take  up  her  abode  in 
his    own    wigwam.     The    Indians    called    him 
Otoolplia,  "  The  Son  of  the  Stranger,"  and  seem- 
ed  to  regard  the  adopted  one  with  quite  as  much 
interest  as  their  own  offspring.     Not  a  year  after 
Otoolpha  and  his  nurse  were  domesticated  in  the 
dwelling  of  the  Jesuit,  some  of  the  tribe,  on  their 
return  from  Canada,  found  a  nearly  famished  fe- 
male infant  in  the  wood.     Had  not  Sebastian 
RalU  been  of  the  party,  its  sufferings  would,  pro- 
bably, have  met  a  violent  end  ;  but  at  his  sugges- 
tion, comfortable  nourishment,  and  such  care  as 
they  could  give  it,  were  afforded.    A  nose  slight- 
ly approaching  to  aquiline,  and  a  complexion  less 
darkly   colored  than    usual,  betrayed  an  origin 
half  European;  but  as  her  parentage  and  tribe 
were  unknown,  they  gave  her  the  emphatic  name 
of  Saupoolah,,  "The  Scattered  Leaf,"  and  en- 
grafted her  on  the  tree  of  Abnakis.     From  the 
first  dawn  of  reason  she  gave  indications  of  an 
impetuous,  fearless,  and  romantic  spirit.     The 
squaw  who  nursed  her,  together  with  the  little 
Otoolpha,  tried  in  vain  to  curb  her  roving  propen- 
sities.    At  four  and  five  years  old,  she  would 
freauently  be  absent  several  days,  accompanied 
by  her  foster  brother.     The  duties  of  the  mission- 
ary often  called  him  far  from  home,  and  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  for  him  always  to  watch 
over    them,   either  in    kindness,   or  authority. 
Their  long  excursions  during  his  absence,  at  first 
occasioned  many  anxious  and  wretched  thoughts ; 
but  when  he  found  his  wayward  prot^g^s  invari- 
ably returned,  and  when  he  saw  they  could  cross 
streams,  leap  ditches,  and  thread  their  way  thro* 
the  labyrinths  of  the  wilderness,  with  the  bold- 
ness and  sagacity  of  young  hunters,  he  ceased  to 
disturb  himself  on  their  account. 

During  the  whole  of  their  adventurous  child- 
hood, but  one  accident  ever  happened  to  them. 
They  had  been  at  the  English  settlement  to  beg 
some  beads  in  exchange  for  their  little  baskets, 
and  on  their  return,  they  took  a  fancy  to  cross  the 
Kennebec,  when  recent  rains  had  swollen  its  deep 
and  beautiful  waters.  Saupoolah's  life  nearly  fefi 
a  sacrifice  to  the  rapidity  of  the  current;  but  her 
foster  brother  ran,  with  the  speed  of  lightnings  to 
call  assistance  from  the  village  they  had  just  left, 
muscular,  kind-hearted  woman,  by  the  name 


of  Allan,  lived  in  a  log-house,  very  near  the  riv- 
er. In  the  midst  of  his  terror,  Otoolpha,  remem- 
bered this  circumstance,  and  went  there  for  suc- 
cor. His  frightened  looks  told  his  story,  even 
more  plainly  than  his  hurried  exclamation ;  *'  Ogh! 
Saupoolah  die — the  Great  Spirit  drink  her  up  !** 
Mrs.  Allan  saved  the  Indian  child  at  the  risk  of 
her  own  life,  dried  her  clothes,  gave  them  some- 
thing warm  and  comfortable  to  eat,  and  conduct- 
ed them  into  their  homeward  path  in  safety.  To 
this  woman  and  her  children  Otoolpha  and  Sau- 
poolah ever  after  clung  with  singular  intensity  of 
affection.  During  their  childish  summers,  it  was 
a  dayly  occupation  to  fill  baskets  with  berries  for 
her  little  ones,  whom  they  always  chose  to  feed 
with  their  own  hands,  watching  every  morsel  of 
the  fruit  as  it  disappeared  between  their  rosy  lips, 
with  the  most  animated  expressions  of  delight; 
and  when  they  arrived  at  maturer  years,  they  used 
the  great  influence  they  had  with  the  tribe,  to  pro- 
tect Mrs.  Allen  from  a  thousand  petty  wrongs  and 
insults,  with  which  her  white  brethren  were  not 
unfrequently  visited. 

Educated  by  the  learned  priest,  as  far  as  such 
fetterless  souls  could  be  educated,  and  associating 
only  with  savages,  these  extraordinary  young 
people  grew  up  with  a  strange  mixture  of  Europe- 
an and  aboriginal  character.     Both  had  the  rapid, 
elastic  tread,  of  Indians ;  but  the  outlines  of  their 
tall,  erect  figures  possessed  someAing  of  the  pli- 
ant gracefulness  of  France.    W  hen  indignant,  the 
expression  of  their  eyes  was  like  light  from  a 
burning-glass:  but  in  softer  moments,  they  had  a 
melting  glance,  which  belongs  only  to  a  civilized 
and  voluptuous  land.     Saupoolah's  hair,  though 
remarkably  soft  and  fine,  had  the  jet  black  hue 
of  the  savage  ;  Otoolpha*s  was  brown,  and  when 
moistened  by  exercise,  it  sometimes  curled  slightly 
around  his  high,  prominent  forehead.     The  same 
mixture  of  nations  was  shown  in  their  costume, 
as  in  their  personal  appearance.    Otoolpha  usu- 
ally wore  a  brown  cloth  tunic,  with  tight  sleeves, 
and  large  buttons,  under  which  appeared  a  scarlet 
kilt  falling  to  his  knees,  in  heavy  folds,  edged 
with  the  silver  fox,  and  fastened  at  the  waist  by 
a  broad  girdle,  richly  ornamented  with  Indian 
hieroglyphics.    A  coronet  of  scarlet  dyed  fur,  to 
which  were  fastened  four  silver  bells,  gave  indi- 
cation of  his  noble  descent ;  and  from  his  neek 
were  suspended  a  cross  and  rosary  of  sandal  wood, 
which   Sebastian  Rall^  declared  to  have  been 
sanctified  by  the  blessed  touch  of  Innocent  the 
Eleventh.     Saupoolah's  dress  was  nearly  simi- 
lar.   Her  tunic  was  a  deep  yellow;   and  her 
scarlet  kilt  touched  the  fur  edge  of  her  high, 
closely  fitted,  and  very  gaudy  moccasins.     Her 
cap  was  shaped  not  unlike  a  bishop's  mitre ;  gaily 
ornamented  with  shells  and  bead-work,  and  sur- 
mounted by  the  black  feathers  of  three  eagles  her 
own  arrow  had  slain.     In  the  chase,  she  was  as 
eager  and  keen-eyed  as  Otoolpha.     It  was  a  noble 
sight  to  see  them,  equipped  for  the  chase,  bound- 
ing along  through  the  forest.     The  healthful  and 
rapid  blood,  coursing  beneath  their  smooth,  brown 
cheeks,  gave  a  richness  and  vividness  of  beauty, 
which  a  fair,  transparent  complexion  can  never 
boast ;  and  their  motions  had  that  graceful  elasti- 
city produced  only  by  activity,  unconsciousness, 
and  freedom.     Sebastian  RalU  had  been  several 
years  at  Rome,  in  the  service  of  the  Pope,  and 
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had  there  acquired  a  refinement  of  taste  uncom- 
mon at  that  early  period.  His  adopted  children 
sometimes  accompanied  him  on  his  nussionary  ex- 
peditions to  Canada  and  elsewhere,  on  which  oc- 
casions the  game  they  killed  served  for  his  sup- 
port. When  he  saw  them  with  their  dark  eyes 
nxed  on  a  distant  bird»  arrows  ready  for  flight, 
their  majestic  figures  slightly  bending  backward, 
resting  on  one  knee,  with  an  adrancing  foot  firm- 
ly, fixed  on  the  ground,  displaying,  by  a  natural 
bend  of  the  limb,  outlines  most  gracefully  curved, 
be  gazed  upon  them  with  uncontrolled  delight; 
and  ne  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  the  youne 
savages  in  their  wild  and  careless  beauty,  rivaled 
IhB  ApoUos  and  wood-nymphs  to  which  classic 
imaginations  had  given  birth.  Such  endowments 
are  rare  in  Indian  women ;  for  the  toils  imposed 
upon  them,  usually  weigh  down  the  springs  of 
the  soul,  till  the  body  refuses  to  rebound  at  its 
feeble  impulses ;  but  when  it  does  occur,  it  is  the 
very  penection  of  ideal  loveliness.  Otoolpha 
would  suffer  no  one  to  curb  Saupoolah  in  ner 
wildness  and  inspiration.  To  him  and  the  Jesuit, 
she  was  docile  and  affectionate;  to  all  others, 
haughty  and  impetuous.  The  Norridgewocks  re- 
garded them  both  with  wonder  and  superstition, 
and  frequently  called  them  by  a  name,  which  signi- 
fied the  "  Children  of  the  Prophet."  The  distant 
tribes,  who  frequently  met  them  in  their  bunting 
excursions,  were  lost  in  admiration  of  their  swift- 
ness and  majesty,  and  called  them,  by  one  con- 
sent, tiie  "  Twin  Eagles  of  Abnakis." 
Contemptuously  as  some  think  of  our  red  brethren , 
genius  was  no  rare  endowment  among  them  ;  and 
seldom  have  souls  been  so  rich  in  the  wealth  of  na- 
ture, as  the  two  powerful  and  peculiar  beings, 
whom  we  have  described.  Many  were  the  bold  and 
beautiful  thoughts  which  rushed  upon  their  un- 
tutored imaginations,  as  they  roamed  over  a  pic- 
turesque country,  sleeping  in  the  clefts  where 
panthers  hid  themselves,  and  scaling  precipices 
from  which  they  scared  the  screaming  ei^les. 
Perhaps  cultivated  intellect  never  received  bnght- 
er  thoughts  from  the  holy  rays  of  the  evening 
star,  or  a  stormier  sense  of  grandeur  from  the  cata- 
ract, than  did  these  children  of  the  wilderness. 
Their  far  leaping  ideas,  clothed  in  brief,  poetic, 
hmguage,  were  perhaps  more  pleasant  to  me  se- 
cluded priest,  than  frequent  intercourse  with  his 
own  learned,  but  crafty  order.  To  him  they 
were  indeed  as  **  diamonds  in  the  desert  ;'*  and 
long  and  painful  were  the  penances  he  inflicted 
upon  himself,  for  an  all-absorbing  love,  which  his 
erring  conscience  deemed  a  sin  against  that  Grod. 
who  bestowed  such  pure,  delicious  feelings  on  his 
mysterious  creatures.  The  Jesuit  was  deeply 
roBul  in  human  nature,  and  it  needed  but  little  sa- 
gacity to  foresee  that  Saupoolah  would  soon  be 
to  her  brother  "  something  than  sister  dearer." 
When  Otoolpha  was  but  seventeen,  and  his  com- 
panion not  quite  fifteen,  their  frank  and  childish 
affection  had  obviously  assumed  a  different  cha- 
racter. Restlessness  when  separated,  and  con- 
straint when  they  met,  betrayed  their  slavery  to  a 
new  and  despotic  power.  Sebastian  Rall^  observ- 
ed it  with  joy.  Early  disappointment  and  volun- 
tary vows  had  made  the  best  and  most  luxurious 
emotions  of  our  nature  a  sealed  fountain  within 
his  own  soul ;  but  the  old  man  had  not  forgotten 
youthful  hopes  and  feelings,  and  for  these  belov- 


ed ones  he  coveted  all  earth  had  of  happiness. 
They  were  married  in  presence  of  the  whole  tribe, 
with  all  thepomp  and  ceremony  his  limited  means 
afforded.  Tnis  event  made  no  alteration  in  the 
household  of  the  Jesuit.  The  old  squaw,  who 
had  taken  care  of  his  adopted  children  from  their 
infancy,  performed  all  the  services  their  half  civi- 
lized way  of  life  required,  and  the  young  hunters 
led  the  same  wandering  and  fearless  life  as  before. 
At  the  hour  of  sunset,  it  was  the  delight  of  tiie 
lonely  priest  to  watch  for  their  return,  from  a 
small  opening,  which  served  as  a  window  to  his 
study.  It  was  a  time  he  usually  devoted  to  re- 
flection and  prayer ;  but  the  good  man  had  virtues, 
which  he  called  weaknesses  and  sins,  and  a  spirit 
of  devotion  would  not  always  remain  with  nim 
at  such  seasons.  The  vine  covered  hills  of  France, 
his  mother's  kiss,  and  a  bright  laughing  girl,  who 
had  won  his  heart  in  early  youth,  would  often  rise 
before  him  with  the  distinctness  of  visions.  The 
neglected  rosary  would  fall  from  his  hand,  and 
love,  as  it  first  stole  over  a  soul  untainted  by  sensu- 
ality or  selfishness,  was  the  only  heaven  of  which 
he  dreamed.  Such  were  the  feelings  with  which 
he  awaited  the  return  of  Otoolpha  and  Saupoolah, 
on  the  eleventh  of  December,  1719.  Notwith- 
standing the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  day  had 
been  as  mild  as  the  first  weeks  of  September.  The 
drowsy  sunshine,  dreaming  on  the  hemlocks, 
pines,  and  cedars,  had  drawn  forth  an  unusual 
fragrance ;  the  children  were  at  rest  in  the  wig- 
wams ;  most  of  the  sanups  had  gone  to  Moose 
Head  Liake,  on  a  hunting  expedition ;  and  the  few 
old  men  who  remained,  sat  at  the  doors  of  their 
huts  smoking  their  pipes  in  lazy  silence. 

Wautoconomese,  an  aged  prophet  among  them, 
declared  this  unnatural  warmth  to  be  a  prelude 
of  terrible  things.  He  had  gained  his  power  of 
judging  by  a  close  observation  of  electrical  pheno- 
mena, and  all  the  various  changes  of  the  weather, 
and  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  make  his  tribe 
mistake  experience  for  inspiration.  The  women 
were  all  in  alarm  at  his  predictions ;  nor  is  it 
strange  that  learned  Jesuit,  living  as  he  did  in  a 
superstitious  age,  and  believing  doctrines  highly 
calculated  to  excite  the  imagination,  should  be 
more  affected  by  their  terrors  than  he  was  willing 
to  acknowledge  even  to  himself.  These  feelings 
naturally  embodied  themselves  in  anxiety  con- 
cerning the  two  eccentric  beings,  whose  presence 
was  as  morning  sunshine  to  his  dreary  dwelling. 
The  hour  at  which  they  usuaUy  returned,  had 
long  since  passed ;  and  strong  and  vigilant  as  he 
knew  them  to  be,  fearful  thoughts  of  panthers 
and  wolves  crowded  on  his  heart.  Walking,  he 
knew  the  fiercest  prowlers  of  the  wilderness 
would  have  shunnea  them ;  but  they  might  have 
slept  where  loup-cerviers  were  in  ambush,  and 
roused  too  late  for  safety. 

While  philosophy  was  struggling  with  these 
harassing  ideas,  and  every  moment  growing 
weaker  m  the  contest,  he  observed  in  the  north  a 
flash  more  brilliant  than  ever  precedes  the  rising 
sun.  For  a  moment  it  was  stationary ;  then  it 
moved,  quivered,  hurtled,  and  flashed,  as  if  there 
had  been  "  war  in  heaven,"  and  the  clouds,  roll- 
ing themselves  up  "as  a  scroll,"  showed  the 
gleaming  of  javelins,  thrown  thick  and  fast  along 
the  embattled  line!  All  at  once,  a  vivid  stream 
of  light  from  the  south  towered  up,  like  Lucifer 
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in  his  terrific  greatness,  and  rushed  onward  with 
a  mighty  noise.    The  fiery  forces,  nearly  meeting 
at  the  zenith,  were  separated  only  by  a  clear,  deep 
spot  of  blue,  surrounded  by  a  few  fleecy  clouds. 
The  effect  was  awful.    It  seemed  as  if  the  All- 
seeing  Eye  were  looking  down  upon  a  sinful 
world,  in  mingled  wrath  and  pity.    The  Catholic 
bowed  his  head,  and  his  subdued  spirit  was  mute 
in  worship  and  fear.    His  solitude  was  soon  in- 
terrupted Dy  Wautoconomese,  whose  trembling 
agitation  betrayed  how  little  he  had  foreseen  that 
his  pompous  prophecies  would  be  thus  sublimely 
fulmled.    Next  the  aged  s(^uaw,  who,  from  fear 
of  interrupting  her  master  m  his  devotions,  had 
long  been  crouching  in  her  own  comer  of  the 
wigwam,  more  dead  than  alive,  came  in,  and  re- 
verentially crossing  herself,  implored  permission 
to  remain.    To  these  were  soon  added  an  accces- 
sion  of  almost  all  the  women  in  the  hamlet.    Per- 
haps  Sebastian  Rall^  was  hardly  aware  who 
much  the  presence  of  these  rude,  uninformed 
beings  relieved  his  spirit.     His  explanations  to 
them,  mixed  with  the  consolations  of  religion, 
nerved  his  mind  with  new  strength ;  and  he  be- 
ean  to  look  upon  the  awful  api>earance  in  the 
heavens  with  a  calmness  and  rationality  worthy 
of  him.     By  degrees  the  light  grew  dim,  then 
closed  upon  the  speck  of  bfiie  sky,  which  had 
ap{)eared  to  keep  watch  over  the  souls  of  super- 
stitious men,  and  the  glorious  scene  seemed  about 
to  end.    But  suddenly  a  luminous  bow  shot  from 
north  to  south  with  the  rushing  sound  of  a  rocket, 
and  divided  the  heavens  with  a  broad  belt  of 
brightness.    The  phenomena  of  that  night  had 
been  more  extraordinary  than  any  the  Jesuit  had 
ever  witnessed;  but  until  that  moment  he  had 
known  their  name  and  nature;  and,  with  that 
strange  tendency  to    a  belief  in    supernatural 
agenc^r,  which  the  greatest  and  wisest  minds 
have,  in  a  state  of  high  excitement,  his  cheek 
now  turned  pale,  and  his  heart  dropped  heavily 
within  him,  at  what  he  deemed  a  sure  presage  of 
ruin  to  those  he  loved.    Reason  would  have  in- 
deed told  him  that  it  did  not  comport  with  the 
economy  of  Providence  to  change  the  order  of 
creation  for  so  insignificant  a  thing  as  man ;  but 
who  is  not  more  under  the  influence  of  feeling 
than  of  reason  ? 

.Unable  to  endure  the  terrific  creation  of  his 
own  fancy,  he  left  the  house,  followed  only  by 
one  of  the  tribe,  and  entered  the  path  by  wnicn 
the  young  hunter  usually  returned.  He  pursued 
this  route,  for  nearly  a  mile,  without  seeing  any 
traces  of  the  objects  of  his  anxiety.  At  last,  he 
heard  a  loud  "  W  illoa."  The  source  of  the  clear, 
ringing  sound  could  not  be  mistaken ;  for  Sau- 

Eoolah  alone  could  give  the  shrillest  tones  of  the 
uman  voice  such  depth  and  smoothness  of  me- 
lody. The  Jesuit,  by  his  long  residence  with  the 
savages,  had  acquired  their  quickhess  of  eye  and 
ear,  and  a  few  moments  brought  him  within  view 
of  his  adopted.  She  was  standing  in  a  thickly 
shaded  part  of  the  wood,  her  hand  resting  on  her 
brow,  looking  backward,  apparently  listening 
with  eagerness  to  the  coming  footsteps.  A  light 
shade  of  disappointment  passed  over  her  face 
when  she  saw  Otoolpha  was  not  with  her  father ; 
but  it  soon  gave  place  to  an  affectionate  smile,  at 
his  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  joy.  From 
her  brief  accounts  it  appeared  they  had  early  in 


the  evening  heard  distressed  noises  apparendy 
proceeding  from  a  human  voice;  that  they  had 
separated  m  search  of  those  from  whom  it  came, 
and  had  thus  lost  each  other.  As  she  finished 
her  story,  another  loud  shout  sent  echoing  through 
the  forest,  betrayed  more  anxiety  than  was  com- 
mon to  her  fearless  nature.  Yet  even  amid  her 
doubt  and  perplexity ,  her  romantic  soul  was  opoi 
to  the  sublime  scene  above  her.  As  they  wound 
along  through  the  forest,  ever  and  anon  shout- 
ing with  their  united  voices,  in  hopes  the  echo 
would  arouse  Otoolpha,  she  occasionally  fixed 
her  eye  on  the  bright  arch,  which  still  preserved 
its  wavy  radiance,  though  a  little  softened  by 
light  flashes  of  clouds,  through  which  the  stars 
were  distinctly  visible.  "  The  arrows  have  been 
flying  fast  among  the  tribes  of  heaven  to  night," 
said  she.  "  The  stars  have  chased  their  enemies 
over  the  hills.  They  are  returning  victorious; 
and  the  moon  has  spread  her  mantle  in  their  war 
path.*' 

When  such  thoughts  as  these  came  over  her, 
Saupoolah's  eye  had  a  brightness  totally  difierent 
from  the  keenness  and  outward  brilliancy  com- 
mon to  fine  looking  Indians ;  it  was  a  lignt  that 
came  frop  within,  gleaming  up  from  fires  deep, 
deep  down  in  the  soul.    It  was  probably  this  pe- 
culiarity, which  had  so  univereally  gained  for 
her  the  title  of  "  Daughter  of  a  Prophet;"  and  its 
effect  on  the  savage,  who  had  attended  the  Jesuit, 
was  instantly  observable ;  for  he  devoutly  cross- 
ed himself,  and  walked  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  object  of  his  veneration.     Sebastian  Rall^, 
accustomed  as  he  was  to  the  wild  freaks,  and 
almost  infantile  tenderness  of  his  adopted  children, 
had  often  smiled  at  their  power  over  the  tribe ; 
yet  something  of  pride  almost  of  deference,  ming- 
led with  his  own  love  of   them.    Saunoolah's 
remark,  and  the  look  of  inspiration,  with  which 
she  fixed  her  eye  on  the  heavens,  awakened  in 
his  mind  the  remembrance  of  many  a  season, 
when  he  had  listened  to  their  wild  eloquence 
with  wonder  and  delight.    This  train  of  thought 
betrayed  itself  in  an  eagerly  affectionate  glance  at 
Saupoolah,  and  a  loud  shout  to  Otoolpha,  that 
made  the  woods  ring  again.     The  youn^  wife 
suddenly  assumed  the  Indian  attitude  of  intense 
listening ;  and  joy  flushed  her  whole  face,  like  a 
sunbeam,  as  she  exclaimed,  "It  is  answered P* 
Another  shout ;  there  could  be  no  mistake.     It 
covHA  not  be  the  reverberation  of  an  echo,  for  it 
was  repeated  louder  and  louder,  at  irregular  inter- 
vals.    A  rapid  and  devious  walk,  guided   by 
sounds  which  evidently  grew  nearer,  brought 
Otoolpha  in  sight.     Quick  as  a  young  fawn,  over- 
flowing with  life  and  frolic,  Saupoolah  bounded 
forward  and  sprang  upon  his  necK.     But  the  eye 
of  the  Jesuit,  always  rapid  and  restless  in  its 
movements,  quickly  glanced  from  his  new  found 
treasure  to  the  objects  around.    A  European  lady, 
possessed  of  much  matronly  beauty,  lay  lifeless 
at  hig  feet ;  and  a  fragile  looking  boy,  apparently 
eight  or  nine  years  old,  was  bending  over  her, 
and  weeping  bitterly.     This  child  alone  in  the 
wilderness  with  his  dead  mother,  had  uttered 
those  cries  of  distress  and  terror,  which  had  start- 
led Otoolpha  and  his  companion.     The  sight  of  a 
white  man  seemed  to  the  desolate  boy  a  pledge 
of  safety.     He  nestled  close  to  the  side  of  the 
priefrt,  and  looking  up  in  his  face  imploringly. 
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bant  into  tears.  There  was  something  in  the 
boy's  voice  and  the  lady's  features,  that  troubled 
the  waters  of  a  long  sealed  fountain.  The  In- 
dians exchanged  whispers  with  that  air  of  solem- 
nity, which  tne  presence  of  tiie  dead  always  in- 
spires. They  r^  a  mixed  feeling  of  agony  and 
doubt  in  the  countenance  of  Sebastian  Ralle,  but 
Aey  did  not  ask,  and  they  never  knew  its  origin. 
After  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  he  seem- 
ed struggling  with  powerful  emotion,  he  placed 
his  hand  gently  on  the  boy's  head,  and  spoke 
soothinff  words  in  French,  which  the  child  un- 
derstood with  perfect  facility.  No  sigh,  no  out- 
ward sign  of  despair  escaped  him;  but  there  was 
marble  stillness,  which,  like  the  ominous  quiet 
of  a  volcano,  betrayed  that  raging  materials  were 
at  work  within. 

He  ordered  the  corpse  to  be  borne  to  his  wig- 
wam with  all  possible  gentleness ;  and  when  the 
unevenness  of  the  path  occasioned  the  least  vio- 
lence  of  motion,  he  would  cringe  as  if  an  adder 
had  stung  him.  It  was  in  vain  that  Wautocono- 
mese  and  his  frijghtened  companions  sought  pro- 
tection from  him  on  his  return.  Remarkable 
electrical  appearances,  in  every  variety  of  form, 
continued  during  the  whole  night ;  but  the  mis- 
erable man  regarded  them  not.  The  lifeless 
mother  was  placed  in  his  study,  and  he  knelt 
down  beside  it  with  the  boy,  and  spoke  not  a 
word.  The  old  squaw  brought  in  her  tallest  bay- 
berry  wax  candles,  and  tried  to  prolong  her  stay 
in  the  room  by  a  thousand  little  officious  arts ; 
but  a  gentle  signal  to  withdraw  was  all  she  could 
gain  from  her  neart-stricken  master.  Day  dawn- 
ed, and  found  him  unchanged  in  countenance  or 
position.  The  boy,  weary  with  grief  and  fatigue, 
had  fallen  asleep,  and  lay  on  the  floor  in  a  slum- 
ber as  deep  and  as  peaceful  as  if  unalloyed  hap- 
piness had  been  his  portion.  The  sight  of  his 
tranquil  innocence,  as  the  daylight  ^one  upon 
his  cnildish  features,  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
the  rigid  priest.  It  was  a  charm  that  broke  the 
spell  of  agony  which  had  bound  down  his  spirit. 
The  terribly  cold  and  glassy  look  departed  from 
him ;  but  never,  after  that  night,  was  Selraistian 
Ralli  as  he  had  been.  Affliction  did  not  soften 
and  subdue  him.  It  deepened  the  gloom  with 
which  he  had  long  looked  upon  the  world,  and 
seemed  to  justify  him  in  giving  up  his  whole 
soul  to  the  stem  dictates  of  Jesuitical  maxims. 
Even  Otoolpha  and  Saupoolah  met  with  occa- 
sional harshness;  and  William  Ponsonby,  the 
English  boy,  alone  received  uniform  mildness  and 
affection  at  his  hands.  He  was  a  fair  and  deli- 
cate blossom ;  such  a  being  as  the  heart  would 
naturally  cling  to  for  its  fragility  and  dependence ; 
but  to  none  on  earth,  save  Sebastian  Ralld,  was 
it  known  that  there  were  other  and  deeper  rea- 
sons for  his  peculiar  tenderness. 

The  lady,  whom  he  had  loved  in  early  youth, 
had  been  induced  by  his  parents  to  marry  a  wealthy 
Englishman,  in  preference  to  the  unportioned 
Frenchman,  whom  alone  she  had  truly  loved. 
Her  husband  lost  much  of  his  fortune  and  joined 
his  countrymen  against  the  French,  during  the 
troubled  period  between  1690  and  1762.  He  was 
taken  by  the  Indians,  and  his  wife  saw  him  suf- 
fer a  horrid  and  lingering  death.  By  the  human- 
it]^  of  one  of  the  savages,  she  made  her  escape, 
with  her  youngest  son,  the  only  one  remaining 


of  eight  fine  boys.    She  well  knew  the  residence 
of  t£at  devoted  lover,  whom  her  weakness  of 

nose  had  driven  to  a  life  of  solitude  and  self- 
d;  and  to  him  she  resolved  to  appeal  for 
protection.  Worn  out  with  wandering  and  pri- 
vation, she  died  suddenly  in  the  wilderness,  when 
her  arduous  journey  was  well  ni{;h  completed; 
and  the  conscientious  priest,  even  m  the  angui^ 
of  a  breaking  heart,  felt  that  it  was  well  for  him 
she  had  died ;  for  to  have  seen  the  widowed  one 
depending  upon  him  for  protection,  when  the 
solemn  vows  of  his  order  had  separated  them  for 
ever,  would  have  been  worse  than  death  to  en- 
dure. The  afi*ection  he  had  borne  the  mother 
rested  on  the  child ;  and  in  him  he  found,  what 
he  had  in  vain  wished  for  since  his  residence  in 
the  New  World,  a  docile  and  intelligent  scholar. 
The  boy  was  indeed  a  sort  of  "  young  Edwin," 
a  sad,  imaginative  child,  fond  of  his  books,  and 
still  more  K>nd  of  rambling  far  and  wide  with  the 
wayward  Saupoolah.  Tne  log-house  of  good 
Mrs.  Allan  was  the  only  place  where  William 
spoke  in  the  language  of  his  father ;  for  English 
was  a  hateful  sound  to  the  ear  of  the  Jesuit. 
The  troubles  between  the  neighboring  villages  of 
English  and  Abnakis  increased  daily ;  and  not  a 
few  of  the  latter  were  induced  to  revolt  against 
their  spiritual  ruler.  Distrust,  jealousy,  and  weak- 
ness characterized  all  their  councils.  Their  deep, 
but  fluctuating  feelings  alternately  showed  them- 
selves in  insults  to  the  priest,  and  acts  of  violence 
on  their  neighbors.  Representatives  were  sent 
from  the  English  villages  on  the  Kenneb^  to  the 
government  at  Boston,  who  protested  against  Se- 
bastian Rall^,  for  constantly  using  his  influence 
to  excite  Indian  revenge  to  its  utmost  rancor; 
and  letters  with  charges  of  this  nature  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  rocords  of  the  Historical  Society. 
It  is  probable  that  they  were,  in  some  measure, 
well  founded ;  for  it  was  the  dangerous  creed  of 
the  Jesuits,  that  all  human  power,  good  or  bad, 
should  be  made  subservient  to  one  grand  end. 
Yet  the  Norridgewocks  had  so  much  reason  to 
complain  of  the  fraud  and  falsehood  of  the  Eng- 
lish, that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  to  whom  the 
greatest  share  of  blame  rightfully  belongs.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  af^rs  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
Mutual  dislike  became  every  day  more  inveterate : 
and  Mrs.  Allan  was  the  only  one  who  had  not 
in  some  way  or  other  sufTered  from  the  powerful 
arm  of  the  implacable  Otoolpha.  His  French 
origin,  the  great  influence  he  bad  over  his  tribe, 
and  his  entire  submission  to  the  wiU  of  the  Jesuit, 
procured  for  him  a  double  portion  of  hatred. 
Dislike  was  returned  with  all  the  fierceness  and 
impetuosity  of  his  savage  nature;  and  English 
mothers  often  frightened  Uieir  children  into  obedi- 
ence by  the  use  of  his  terrible  name.  In  the 
autumn  of  1724,  these  discontents  were  obviously 
approaching  a  fearful  crisis.  A  Council  Fire  was 
kindled  at  the  village  of  the  Abnakis ;  and  fierce 
indeed  were  the  imprecations  uttered,  and  terrible 
the  resolutions  taken  against  the  English. 

Wautoconomese  in  his  fury  said,  that  the  Evil 
Spirit  had  governed  them  ever  since  William  Pon- 
sonby came  among  them ;  and  he  demanded  that 
the  boy  should  at  once  be  sacrificed  to  an  offended 
Deity.  The  lips  of  the  venerable  priest  quivered 
and  turned  pale  for  an  instant;  but  it  passed 
quickly,  and  so  carefully  had  even  the  musclea 
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of  his  face  been  tiained  to  obettienee  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  that  rigid  indiffereoee  could  alone 
be  read  there,  as  he  carelessly  asked,  "Where- 
fore should  the  child  die  r  The  fierce  old  pro- 
phet watched  hb  emotions  as  the  snake  fixes  her 
infernal  eye  on  the  bird  she  is  charming  unto 
death.  "Because  the  Great  ^urit  who  dwdls 
among  the  windy  hills,  and  covers  himself  with 
the  snow  mantle,  has  whispered  it  in  the  ear  of 
the  wise  man,"  said  he  proudly.  "Wherefore 
else  did  he  breathe  softly  on  the  wood,  for  four 
sleeps,  an4  take  his  garments  from  the  sun,  that 
it  might  give  warmth  to  the  pale  papoose,  on  his 
way  through  the  wilderness  ?  I  tell  you,  he  sent 
him  to  Wautoconomese,  that  he  might  sacrifice 
him  instead  of  the  youn^  fawn  and  the  beaver ; 
for  he  loves  not  the  white  face  and  the  double 
tongue  of  the  Yengees.** 

"  And  the  love  f  bear  them  is  such  as  the  pan- 
ther gives  the  stricken  deer,"  replied  the  Jesuit. 
"  Ye  are  all  one  !  ye  are  all  one !"  answered  the 
raging  prophet.  "  The  Yengees  say  their  king 
ha^  counted  more  scalps  than  any  other  chief ; 
and  you  say  he  is  but  a  boy  to  the  great  king, 
who  lives  where  the  vines  run  with  oil.  Ye  botn 
have  faces  pale  as  a  sick  woman.  One  hisses 
like  a  snake,  and  the  other  chatters  like  a  mad 
cat  bird ;  but  both  hunt  the  poor  Indian  like  a 
bufklo  to  his  trap.  Wautoconomese  was  once  a 
very  big  prophet.  The  Great  Spirit  spoke  to  him 
loud,  and  his  tribe  opened  their  eyes  wide,  that 
they  might  look  on  him.  What  is  Wautocono- 
mese now  ?  He  speaks  the  words  of  the  Great 
Spirit;  and  ye  laugh  when  ye  tell  the  young 
men  of  his  tribe  that  his  ears  are  old,  and  he  can- 
not hear." 

His  stormy  eloquence  awakened  the  slumber- 
ing pride  of  his  warlike  nation :  and  against  the 
whole  race  of  white  men  they  inwardly  breathed 
a  vow  of  extermination. 

The  boy  was  bound  for  sacrifice,  and  evil  eyes 
were  cast  upon  the  Jesuit.  The  ingratitude  of 
those  for  whom  he  had  toiled  thirty  long  years, 
and  threatened  loss  of  the  dearest  object  which 
God  had  left  to  cheer  his  lonely  pilgrimage, 
seemed  to  freeze  the  faculties  of  the  old  man ; 
and  that  day  would  have  ended  his  trials  with 
his  life,  had  not  Otoolpha  stepped  into  the  centre 
of  the  Council  Circle,  and,  with  a  low  bow  to 
Wautoconomese,  demanded  to  be  heard.  He 
spoke  reverently  of  the  prophet :  but,  by  aU  the 
sufferings  and  kindness  of  tneir  French  Father, 
he  conjured  them  not  to  be  ungrateful  to  him  in 
his  old  age.  He  begged  for  the  boy's  life,  and 
propiised  to  lead  his  tribe  to  war  against  every 
white  man,  woman,  and  child,  from  Corratwict 
Falls  to  the  Big  Sea,  if  they  would  thus  reward 
his  victory. 

He  was  a  favorite  with  his  tribe,  and  they  lis- 
tened to  him.  After  much  consultation, 'they  de- 
termined on  midnight  marches  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  by  which  means  they  intended  to  surprize 
and  put  to  death  all  the  English  settlers  of  the 
Kennebec.  If  successful  in  mis  attempt,  W  illiam 
Ponsonby  was  safe;  if  not,  the  innocent  child 
must  fall  a  victim  to  their  savage  hatred. 

Saupoolah  slept  little  the  night  after  she  lis- 
tened to  the  Council  of  her  tribe.  She  thought 
of  Mrs.  Allen's  kind  looks,  when  she  saved  her 
from  drowning ;  and  she  remembered  the  happy 


hours  when  i^  used  to  feed  the  children  from 
her  little  berry  basket.  Could  she  not  save  her 
from  the  general  ruin.'  She  asked  Otoolpha  tf 
no  stratagem  could  be  devised.  He  told  ner  it 
would  lead  to  detection,  and  the  life  of  WiUiam 
and  the  priest  would  be  forfeited.  In  her  uneasy 
slumbers  she  dreamed  of  the  murder  of  her  bene- 
factress ;  and  she  started  up,  declaring  she  would 
save  Mrs.  Allan's  life  at  the  peril  of  her  own. 
Otoolpha  resolutely  and  somewhat  harshly  for- 
bade her  to  do  it.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  spoken  to  her  in  a  tone  of  authority ;  and 
her  proud  spirit  rose  against  him ,  **  I  have  lored 
him,"  thought  she,  "  but  not  with  the  tamoiess 
of  a  household  drudge  ;  if  such  is  the  service  he 
wants,  let  him  leave  Saupoolah,  and  find  a  mate 
among  the  slaves  of  Abnakis."  Her  manner  the 
next  day  was  cold,  suspicious,  and  constrained 
toward  her  husband.  She  siiid  no  more  to  him 
of  her  plans,  but  sought  advice  from  the  priest. 
The  heart  broken  old  man  was  roused  into  sud- 
den energy,  and  solemnly  and  vehemently  for- 
bade her  project.  Saupoolah's  soul  struggled  in 
cords  to  which  she  had  been  entirely  unaccus- 
tomed. She  was  silent,  but  determined.  That 
night  she  left  Otoolpha  in  a  sound  sleep,  and  af- 
fected her  dangerous  purpose  secretly.  She  told 
Mrs.  Allan  all  the  plans  of  the  Norridgewocks, 
beseeching  her  to  make  no  other  use  of  the  know- 
ledge, than  to  save  herself  and  family.  The 
ternfied  matron  promised  she  would  not.     But 

could,  or  ought,  such  a  promise  to  be  kept  ? 
•    •    «    • 

Time  passed  on,  and  threw  no  light  on  the 
dangerous  deed  Saupoolah  had  dared  to  perform. 
Fears  of  its  consequences  haunted  her  own  soul, 
like  a  restless  demon ;  and  again  and  again  did  she 
exact  from  Mrs.  Allan  a  vow  never  to  betray  her. 
More  than  half  of  her  faults  sprang  from  a  kind 
and  eenerous  nature ;  but  she  could  not  forgive 
herself  for  the  vexation  that  had  mingled  wiA 
better  feelings.  Her  pride  and  her  DU03rancy 
were  both  gone;  wnd  upon  Otoolpha,  Sebastian 
RalU,  and  William  Ponsonby,  she  lavished  die 
most  anxious  fondness. 

The  old  priest  cared  little  whether  life  or  death 
were  his  portion ;  for  he  was  old,  and  disappoint- 
ment had  ever  been  the  shadow  of  his  hopes. 
But  for  the  dead  mother's  sake,  his  heart  yearned 
for  the  life  of  the  boy.  Saupoolah,  ever  enthu- 
siastic and  self-sacrificing,  promised  to  convey 
him  away  secretly,  and  place  him  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  Canadian  priest.  The  time  appointed 
was  four  days  before  the  intended  massacre  of 
the  English,  when  a  Council  Fire  of  one  of  the 
neighboring  tribes  would  induce  most  of  the  Nor- 
ridgewocks  to  be  absent.  The  night  preceding 
his  departure  was  a  weary  one  to  Sebastian  Rall^. 
He  spent  it  at  William's  couch  in  wakefulness 
and  prayer.  Affections,  naturaUy  intense,  were 
all  centred  on  this  one  object ;  and  he  had  nerved 
himself  to  think  that  he  must  part  with  him,  loid 
then  lay  him  down  and  die. 

The  gray  tints  of  morning  rose  upon  him, 
showing  the  whole  of  his- miserable  little  apart- 
ment in  cheerless  obscurin-.  The  old  priest, 
stem,  philosophic,  and  rigid  elsewhere,  was,  in 
the  seclusion  of  his  own  apartment,  as  waj'ward 
and  affectionate  as  a  child.  He  stooped  dow!0> 
and,  parting  William's  soft  hair,  imprinted  a  kiss 
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an  his  forehead.  The  boy,  half  unconscious 
what  he  did,  fondly  nestled  ms  cheek  in  the  hand 
that  rested  on  him.  Sebastian  Ralle  looked  up- 
ward with  an  expression  that  seemed  to  say,  "  0 
Father,  would  that  this  cup  misht  pass  from  me." 
Just  then  the  church  bell,  wim  feeble  but  sweet 
tones,  announced  the  hour  of  early  mass.  W  illiam 
was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant,  and  as  quickly  knelt 
to  his  venerable  friend  to  receive  his  customary 
benediction.  In  a  few  minutes,  every  living  soul 
in  the  hamlet  was  within  the  wall  of  the  church. 
Wigwams  were  all  quiet,  and  canoes  were  wimp- 
ling  about  in  Sandy  river.  The  savages  had  sdl 
bowed  down  and  crossed  themselves  before  the 
unseen  God.  The  broken  voice  of  the  Jesuit  was 
heard  loudly  beseeching,  "  Gray  ora  ^o  nobis," 
when  armed  men  rushed  in  amid  their  peaceful 
worship.  The  clashing  of  swords,  the  groans  of 
the  dyin^,  and  the  yells  of  the  f  ranctic,  mingled  in 
one  hornd  chaos  of  clamor.  Not  one  escaped ; 
not  one.  Some  called  out,  "  Save  William  Fon- 
sonby  and  the  priest !"  Others  aimed  at  the  breast 
of  the  Jesuit,  as  if  he  had  been  the  only  victim 
desired.  The  English  boy  threw  himself  forward 
and  received  a  stab,  aimed  at  the  heart  of  his  old 
friend;  and  the  priest,  with  one  convulsive  bound, 
wid  one  loud  shriek  of  agony,  withdrew  the  sword 
aad  plunged  it  deeply  in  his  own  breast 

Saiupoolah's  noble  heart  broke  with  intensity 
of  suffering.  She  fell  lifeless  by  the  side  of  the 
murdered  William,  and  a  dozen  swords  at  once 
were  pointed  at  her.    Otoolpba  cast  one  hurried 

glance  upon  her !  and  man  has  no  power  to  ^eak 
le  mineled  rage,  despair,  and  anguish,  which 
that  wild  gknoe  expressed.  With  the  concen- 
txated  strength  of  fifty  savages,  he  forced  his  way 
unhurt  to  the  river  side,  and  sprang  into  Saupoo- 
lah's  favorite  canoe.  The  boat  filled  with  water : 
and  he  found  that  even  here  the  treacherous  re- 
venge of  his  enemies  would  reach  his  life.  With 
desperate  strength  he  ^ned  the  shore,  and  ran 
toward  the  forest.  His  coronet  and  belt  made 
him  a  conspicuous  victim!  multitudes  were  in 

Sursuit ;  and  he  died  covered  with  wounds.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
lefore  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  pretty  hamlet 
was  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  the  Indians  slept  their 
last  sleep  beneath  their  own  possessions.  •  ♦  • 
For  many  years  two  white  crosses  marked  the 
place  where  the  Jesuit  and  his  English  boy  were 
Duried ;  but  they  have  long  since  been  removed 
The  white  man's  corn  is  nourished  by  the  bones 
of  the  Abnakis ;  and  the  name  of  their  tribe  is 
well  nigh  forgotten. 


LAST  MOMENTS  OF  BEETHOVEN. 

TRA.NSLATXD  PROM  TBI   ntllTCH. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1827,  in  a  house  in  one 
of  the  faiilkmrgs  of  Vienna,  some  amateurs  of 
music  were  occupied  in  decyphering  the  last  (jua- 
tuor  of  Beethoven,  just  published.  Surprize  ming- 
led with  their  vexation,  as  they  followed  the 
capricious  turns  of  this  whimsical  production  of 
genius  then  exhausted.  They  found  not  in  it  the 
mild  and  gracious  harmony,  the  style  so  original, 
so  elevated,  the  conception  so  grand  and  beauti- 
ful, which  had  marked  former  pieces,  and  had 
rendered  the  author  the  first  of  composers.  The 
taste  once  so  perfect,  was  now  only  the  pedantry 


of  an  ordinary  counter-pointist ;  the  fire  which 
burned  of  old  m  his  rapid  allegri,  swelling  to  the 
close,  and  overflowing  like  lava  billows  m  mag- 
nificent  hannonies,  was  but  unintelligible  disson- 
ance ;  his  pretty  minuets,  once  so  f ml  of  gayety 
and  originality,  were  changed  into  irregular  gam- 
bols and  imi»raoticable  cadences. 

"  Is  this  the  work  of  Beethoven  ?**  asked  the 
musicians,  disappointed,  and  laying  down  their 
instruments.  *'  Is  this  the  work  of  our  renowned 
composer,  whose  name,  till  now,  we  pronounced 
only  with  pride  and  veneration  ?  Is  it  not  rather 
a  parody  upon  the  master  pieces  of  the  immortal 
rival  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  .^* 

Some  attributed  this  falling  off  to  the  deafness 
with  which  Beethoven  had  been  afflicted  for  some 
years;  others,  to  a  derangement  of  his  facul- 
ties ;  but,  resuming  their  instruments,  out  of  re- 
spect to  the  ancient  fame  of  the  symphonist,  thev 
imposed  upon  themselves  the  task  of  going  through 
the  work. 

Suddenly,  the  door  opened,  and  a  man  entered, 
wearing  a  black  great-coat,  without  cravat,  and 
his  hair  in  disorder.  His  eyes  sparkled,  but  no 
lon^r  with  the  fire  of  genius ;  his  forehead  alone, 
by  Its  remarkable  development,  revealed  the  seat 
of  intellect.  He  entered  softly,  his  hands  behind 
him — ^  gave  way  respectfully.  He  approached 
the  musicians,  bending  his  head  on  one  side  and 
the  other,  to  hear  better;  but  in  vain,  not  a  sound 
reached  him.  Tears  started  in  his  eyes ;  he  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands,  retired  to  a  distance  from 
the  performers,  and  seated  himself  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  aptulment.  All  at  once  the  first  vio- 
lincello  sounded  a  note,  which  was  caught  up  by 
all  the  other  instruments.  The  poor  man  leaped 
to  his  feet,  crying,  "  I  hear  ?  I  hear !"  then  aban- 
doned himself  to  tumultuous  joy,  applauding  with 
all  his  strength. 

"  Louis,"  said  a  young  girl  who  that  moment 
entered,  "  Louis,  you  must  come  back — ^youmust 
retire ;  we  are  too  many  here." 

He  cast  a  look  upon  her — understood,  and  fol- 
lowed her  in  silence,  with  the  docility  of  a  child 
accustomed  to  obedience. 

In  the  fourth  story  of  an  old  brick  house,  situ- 
ated at  one  end  of  the  city,  a  small  chamber,  which 
had  for  its  furniture  only  a  bed  with  ragged  cover- 
let, an  old  piano,  sadly  out  of  tune,  and  a  few 
bundles  of  music,  was  the  abode,  the  universe  of 
the  immortal  Beethoven. 

He  had  not  spoken  during  their  walk;  but 
when  he  entered,  he  placed  himself  on  the  bed, 
took  the  young  girl  by  the  hand,  and  said — *^  My 
good  Louise !  you  are  the  only  one  who  under- 
stands me.  You  think  these  gentlemen,  who  per- 
form my  music,  comprehend  me  not  at  all.  I  ob- 
served a  smile  on  their  lips  as  they  executed  my 
qttatuor;  they  fancy  my  genius  is  on  the  decline, 
whereas  it  is  only  now  that  I  have  become  a  truly 
great  musician.  On  the  way,  just  now,  I  com- 
posed a  symphony,  which  snail  set  the  seal  to 
my  glory,  or  rather,  immortalize  my  neune.  I 
will  write  it  down,  and  burn  all  my  others.  I 
have  found  effects  of  which  nobody,  till  now,  has 
thought.  My  symphony  shall  have  for  bass  a 
chromatic^melody  of  twenty  kettle  drums ;  I  will 
introduce  the  concert  of  an  hundred  bells ;  for," 
added  he,  bending  his  head  toward  the  ear  of 
Louise,  "I  will  tell  thee  a  secret.    The  other 
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day,  when  you  took  me  to  the  top  of  St.  Stephen's 
steeple,  I  made  a  discovery ;  I  perceived  that  the 
hell  is  the  most  melodious  of  instruments,  and 
can  be  employed  with  the  greatest  success  in  the 
adagio.  There  shall  be,  in  my  finale,  drums,  and 
fusil-shots; — and  I  shall  hear  that  symphony, 
Louise ;  yes,"  cried  he,  with  enthusiasm,  "  I  shall 
hear  it !  Do  you  remember,"  he  resumed,  after 
a  pause,  **  my  battle  of  Waterloo  ?  and  the  day 
when  I  directed  the  performance,  in  presence  of 
all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  !  So  many  mu- 
sicians, following  my  signal— eleven  masters  of 
the  chapel  superintending — a  firing  of  ^ns — 
pealing  of  cannon  ?  It  was  glorious — was  it  not  ? 
Well,  what  I  shall  compose  will  surpass  even 
that  sublime  work.  I  cannot  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  giving  you  an  idea  of  it." 

At  these  words  Beethoven  rose  from  the  bed, 
seated  himself  at  the  piano,  in  which  a  number 
of  keys  were  wanting,  and  touched  the  instru- 
ment with  a  grave  and  imposing  air.  After  play- 
ing awhile,  ne  struck  his  hand  suddenly  on  the 
keys,  and  ceased. 

**  Do  you  hear  .^*  said  he  to  Louise,  **  there  is 
an  accord  nobody  else  has  attempted.  Yes,  I 
will  write  all  the  tones  of  the  gamut  in  a  single 
sound ;  and  will  prove  this  the  true  and  perfect 
accord.  But  I  hear  it  not,  Louise,  I  hear  it  not. 
Think  of  the  anguish  of  him  who  cannot  hear  his 
own  music  ?  And  yet  it  seems  to  me,  when  I 
shall  have  blended  all  these  sounds  in  a  single 
sound,  they  will  ring  in  mine  ears.  But,  enough ! 
I  have,  perhaps  wearied  you !  I,  also,  am  weary 
of  everything !  As  a  reward  for  my  sublime  in- 
vention, I  think  I  ought  to  have  a  glass  of  wine. 
What  think  you,  Louise  ?" 

The  tears  ran  down  the  cheeks  of  the  poor  girl. 
She,  alone,  of  all  Beethoven's  pupils,  had  not 
forsaken  him,  but  supported  him  oy  the  labors  of 
her  hands,  under  pretence  of  taken  lessons.  The 
produce  of  her  work  was  added  to  the  slender 
income  yielded  by  the  compositions  of  the  master. 
There  was  no  wine  in  the  house,  there  scarcely 
remained  a  few  pence  to  buy  bread  '  She  turned 
away  to  hide  her  emotion,  then  poured  out  a  glass 
of  water  and  offered  it  to  Beethoven. 

**  Excellent  Rhenish  wine !"  said  he,  as  he 
tasted  the  pure  beverage ;  "'tis  wine  good  enough 
for  an  emperor.  'Twas  drawn  from  my  father's 
cellar ;  I  know  it ;  it  ^rows  better  every  day  !" 

He  then  began  to  sing,  with  hoarse  voice,  but 
with  true  tone,  the  words  of  Mephistopheles,  in 
the  FaxtM  of  Goethe ; 

**  Es  war  elnmal  ein  Konig  der  halt,  einen  grosien  Floh,** 
but  returned,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  mystic 
melody  he  had  composed,  formerly,  for  the  charm- 
ing song  of  Mi^non. 

*•  Listen,  Louise,"  said  he,  returning  her  glass. 
•*  The  wine  has  strengthened  me ;  I  feel  better. 
I  would  fain  compose,  but  my  head  grows  heavy 
again ;  my  ideas  are  confused ;  a  thick  mist  seems 
before  my  eyes.  I  have  been  compared  to 
Michael  Angelo,  and  properly ;  in  his  moments 
of  ecstacy  he  struck  great  blows  with  the  chisel 
on  the  cold  marble,  and  caused  the  hidden  thought 
to  leap  to  life  under  the  covering  of  stone ;  I  do 
the  same,  for  I  can  do  nothing  with  deliberation. 
When  my  genius  inspires  me,  the  whole  universe 
is  transformed  for  me  into  one  harmony ;  all  senti- 
ment, all  thought,  becomes  music ;  my  blood  re- 


vels in  my  veins ;  a  tremor  pervades  my  mem- 
bers; my  hair  stands  on  end; — but  hark!  what 
do  I  hear.'" 

Beethoven  sprang  up  and  rushed  to  the  win- 
dow, threw  it  open,  and  sounds  of  music,  from 
the  house  near,  were  plainly  audible. 

"  I  hear  !"  he  cried,  with  deep  emotion,  falling 
on  his  knees  and  stretching  his  nands  toward  the 
open  window ;  "  I  hear !  *Tis  my  overture  of 
Egmont !  Yes,  I  know  it ;  hark !  the  savage 
battle-cries;  the  tempest  of  passion.  It  swellsr— 
if  towers — it  threatens }  Now  all  is  calm  again. 
But  lo !  the  trumpets  sound  afresh :  the  clamor 
fills  the  world — it  cannot  be  stifled." 

«  •  •  •  • 

Two  days  after  this  night  of  delirium,  a  crowd 
of  persons  were  passing  in  and  out  of  the  Mton 

of  W ,  the  Councillor  of  State,  and  Prime 

Minister  of  Austria,  who  gave  ^  grand  dinner. 

**  What  a  pity  !"  said  one  of  the  guests,  "  Bee- 
thoven, director  at  the  Theatre  Imperial,  is  just 
dead,  and  they  say  he  has  not  left  enough  for  the 
expense  of  his  funeral." 

His  words  passed  unnoticed.  The  rest  of  the 
company  were  absorbed  in  listening  to  the  dis- 
course of  two  diplomatists,  who  were  talking  of 
a  controversy  which  had  taJcen  place  betwen  cer- 
tain persons  at  the  palace  of  a  certain  German 
Prince. 


Thb  following  extract  from  Mrs.  E.  O.  Smith's  '*StnlMS 
Child,"  has  a  delicioas  sweet-clover  perfume  about  it  thai 
is  irresistible.  We  can  see,  as  we  read,  the  shimmering 
soAlight  glowing  over  leaf  and  flower,  and  almost  feel  a 
thirstiness  for  the  bright  spring  that  babbles  ap  f^om  beneath 
the  ou>ssj  rock. 

SUMMER. 

BT  MRS.  S.  OAKS8  SMITH. 

Tis  the  summer  prime,  when  the  noiseless  air 

In  perfumed  chalice  lies. 
And  the  bee  goes  by  with  a  lazy  hum 

Beneath  the  sleeping  skies: 
When  the  brook  is  low,  and  the  ripples  bright, 

As  down  the  stream  they  go; 
The  pebbles  are  dry  on  the  upper  side, 

And  dark  and  wet  below. 

The  tree  that  stood  where  the  soil's  athirst. 

And  the  mulleins  first  appear. 
Hath  a  dry  and  rusty  colored  bark, 

And  its  leares  are  dry  and  sere ; 
But  the  dog>wood  and  the  hazel  bush. 

Hare  clustered  round  the  brook— 
Their  rooU  have  stricken  deep  beneath, 

And  they  have  a  rerdant  look. 

To  the  juicy  leaf  the  grasshopper  clings, 

And  he  knaws  It  like  a  file, 
The  naked  stalks  are  withering  by. 

Where  he  has  been  erewhile. 
The  cricket  hops  on  the  glistening  rock, 

Or  pipes  in  the  faded  grass, 
The  beetle's  wings  are  folded  mute. 

Where  the  steps  of  the  idler  pass. 


A  TURKISH  DIVAN  AT  DAMASCUS. 

BATHING  AMONG  THE  ORIENTALS. 

Our  plate  this  week,  though  lettered  as  above, 
is,  properly,  the  **  cold  external  hall"  of  the 
Batn  of  Musk  at  Damascus  as  it  appears  on  those 
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days  set  apart  for  the  Turkish  ladies.  The 
following  discription  of  Oriental  bathing  is  by 
a  traveler  who  recently  visited  Damascus,  and 
other  cities  of  the  East.  It  will  be  found  ex- 
tremely interesting,  as  giving  a  vivid  picture 
of  this  delightful  luxury. 
"  The  scene  on  entering  to  a  novice  is  very  as- 
tonishing. Around  the  large  circular  hall  were 
raised  platforms  or  terraces  covered  with  carpets 
and  small  beds,  on  and  around  which  might  be 
seen  the  most  extraordinary  grim  figures  imagin- 
able, some  rolled  up  in  towels  and  napkins,  lay 
extended  at  full  length  smoking,  others  sat  up 
sipping  coffee.  Some  were  divesting  themselves 
of  their  garments,  assisted  by  a  black  slave,  and 
others  were  in  a  complete  state  of  nudity,  in  the 
act  of  having  a  towel  wound  round  their  waists, 
just  before  going  into  the  bath.  They  presented 
the  most  extraordinary  and  comic  aspect  imagin- 
able, with  their  shaven  heads  and  long  beard ; 
(the  heads  of  all  Mussulmen  are  shaved  quite 
bare,  with  the  exception  of  a  tuft  on  the  very 
top,  which  is  left  for  the  angel  of  the  tomb  on 
the  day  of  judgment,  say  they,  to  grasp  and  carry 
them  up  to  heaven  by ;)  besides  these,  other  ob- 
jects are  seen  wrapped  up  in  towels,  with  black 
grisled  beards  tickling  their  breasts,  and  tottering 
along  on  a  high  pair  of  pattens  or  rather  stilts,  at 
the  imminent  danger,  as  it  appears,  of  breaking 
their  necks.  They  push  onward  to  the  bathing 
rooms,  while  crowds  of  pale,  waxy-faced  atten- 
dants, all  stark  naked  with  the  exception  of  a 
towel  wound  round  their  waists,  and  with  shi- 
ning shaven  crowns,  are  walking  about  with  bun- 
dles of  towels,  cups  of  coffee,  pipes,  and  nargil- 
las.  The  whole  scene,  althoueh  a  busy  one,  is 
silent,  ceremonious,  and  quite    bewildering. 

"We  were  allotted  a  i*aised  recess  covered  with 
carpets,  upon  which  six  little  couches  were  quickly 
prepared,  with  cushions  and  linen  sheets  spread 
over  them  ;  our  little  bundles  of  clothes  were  de- 
posited by  the  side,  and  we  commenced  undress- 
ing. A  naked  attendant  stood  close  at  hand  with 
towels,  and  as  we  were  successively  reduced  to 
our  last  garment,  he  wound  a  towel  round  our 
waists,  being  then  completely  stripped,  a  long 
towel  was  thrown  over  our  shoulders,  and  an- 
other wound  in  the  shape  of  a  turban  round  our 
heads. 

«*  As  we  successively  descended  the  platform. 


ing  with  each  other  which  was  to  have  the  honor 
of  serving  us  in  the  bath,  and  that  we  must  each 
choose  our  man,  whose  services  were  indispensa- 
ble inside. 

"We  accordingly  made  our  choice,  and  entered 
the  first  room,  which  was  moderately  warm, 
vaulted,  and  paved  with  marble,  and  then  passed 
on  through  a  suite  of  rooms,  each  succeeding  one 
becoming  hotter  and  more  clouded  with  steam, 
through  the  dense  atmosphere  of  which  might  be 
seen  strange  unearthly  objects.  Some  lay.  ex- 
tended on  their  backs  upon  the  floor,  where  wild- 
looking  naked  men  with  bald  heads  were  pound- 
ing and  kneading  them ;  some  stood  up  to  their 
knees  in  a  large  circular  basin  of  hot  water ;  some 
were  seated  on  their  haunches,  covered  from  head 
to  foot  with  soapsuds,  which  were  lathered  over 
them  with  an  implement  like  a  horse's  tail ;  others 
were  being  drowned  with  hot  water,  which  was 
poured  over  them  in  buckets;  and  others  sat 
quietly  smoking  or  sipping  coffee  on  marble  bench- 
es, unmoved  by  the  puffing,  ha-aing,  washing, 
and  scrubbing  around  them,  while  old  men  witn 
gray  beards,  and  young  boys  without  any  beards 
at  all,  all  equally  in  a  state  of  nudity,  were  po- 
king about,  appearing  and  then  vanishing  away 
again  in  the  fog. 

"  We  sat  down  on  a  marble  bench  in  the  last 
room  of  all,  the  atmosphere  of  which  was  very 
hot  and  oppressive  at  first.  This,  however,  soon 
goes  off,  when  a  profuse  perspiration  breaks  out 
and  trickles  down  from  every  pore ;  coffee  was 
brought  in  and  handed  round  to  us,  and  then 
pipes.  It  is  usual  to  rest  about  half  an  hour  or 
longer,  according  to  fancy,  to  allow  a  thorough 
perspiration  to  break  out.     j 

**  After  talking  and  sipping  our  cofki"  for  some 
time,  the  different  attendants  we  had  chosen  came 
up  and  made  overtures  to  us  to  come  and  be  scrub- 
bed, which  we  successively  yielded  to,  il^  our 
pipes  were  finished  and  our  cofifee  dnink  ;  and 
we  were  each  one  of  us  successively  conducted 
to  some  quarter  of  this  or  the  adjoining  room* 
under  a  cock  of  hot  water.  The  follo^vmg  is  a 
description  of  the  process : — 

"  Tne  attendant  puts  on  a  mohair  glove  and 
commences  rubbing  ever}'  part  of  your  iJmbii  and 
body,  which  are  moistened  with  perspiration, 
until  he  brings  off  more  dirt  than  you  rouccived 
ever  to  have  defiled  your  person ;  thi«i  opeip^tjon 


a  pair  of  pattens,  called  kabkabs,  about  a  foot  or  lasts  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  i\\  f uly  min 

a  foot  and  a  half  high,  were  placed  for  us  to  get     *"     '^~  -**^-j-.-* *««*u.  Air.-.  ,i^  *.u*.- 

into,  to  protect  our  feet  from  the  wet,  cold,  mar- 
ble pavement.  I  had  not  taken  three  steps  in 
these  unlucky  machines  before  I  tottered  and 
tumbled,  and  should  have  broken  my  head  if  I 
had  not  been  caught  and  steadied  by  two  of  the 
attendants.  I  immediately  shook  off  the  detest- 
able kabkabs  and  walked  on  to  the  door  of  the 
bathing-rooms,  where  we  were  confounded  by  a 
pack  of  naked,  tallow-faced,  shaven-crowned 
wretches,  with  pale  bloodless  skins,  shiny,  greasy- 
looking,  and  covered  with  perspiration,  who  rush- 
ed upon  us,  shouted  at  us,  grinned  and  chattered, 
and  poked  us  with  their  thin,  lanky,  white  fingers. 
Not  comprehending  the  nature  of  the  attack,  we 
were  putting  ourselves  in  boxing  attitudes,  and 
should  certainly  have  shortly  astonished  them  as 
much  as  they  did  us,  had  not  oui  dragoman,  who 
was  behind,  told  us  that  they  were  only  contest- 


utes.  The  attendant  constantly  dips  liie  f^^^ 
into  hot  water,  and  almost  brings  a^uv  ih^&id 
by  the  hardness  of  the  rubbing.  When  he  cari 
get  no  more  dirt  off  your  body,  he  dra\\  ii  a  long 
breath,  uttering  an  ejaculation  of  "  Taieeby  taieeb  r 
(Good,  good !)  expressive  of  satisfaction,  and 
then  pushes  you  down  on  your  back,  extending 
you  at  full  length  on  the  marble  floor.  He  now 
pinches,  and  squeezes  your  shoulders,  arms j  and 
all  your  limbs,  then  pulling  your  fingeri*,  he 
makes  the  joints  crack  with  a  startling  loudness ; 
he  then  applies  himself  to-  your  arms  and  legs, 
moving  the  bone  about  in  the  socket  in  an  alarm- 
ing manner.  You  call  on  him  to  tstop,  but  he 
does  not  understand,  or  not  thinking  that  lie  has 
executed  his  duties  satisfactorily,  he  again  applies 
himself  with  renewed  vigor,  swearing  at  the  ob- 
stinate limb,  and  although  frightened,  you  cannot 
refrain  laughing  at  your  companion  j  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  room  writhing  and  resisting  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  same  process  unon  himself.  Now 
seizing  yonr  shoulders,  he  pulls  you  up,  and  put- 
ting his  knee  into  the  small  of  your  back,  gives 
you  a  twist,  and  a  crack,  that  makes  you  jump, 
and  then,  clapping  his  hands,  shouts  **  Taieeb, 
taied>t  taieeh  kateir  /"  meaning  to  say  that  the 
whole  thing  has  been  capitally  done.  He  then 
places  you  m  a  sitting  posture  close  under  a  cock 
of  hot  water. 

♦*  A  large  bowl,  with  a  bit  of  soap  at  the  bot- 
t6m,  and  a  long  wisp  of  tow  are  now  brought, 
hot  water  is  spouted  upon  it,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
a  fine  thick  lather  of  soapsuds  is  formed,  which 
in  an  instant  is  spread  all  over  your  eyes,  nose, 
ears,  and  mouth,  and  for  five  minutes  you  are 
soaped  and  lathered  in  style ;  you  cram  ^our 
fingers  into  your  eyes,  which  smart  ternbly; 
then  come  buckets  of  almost  boiling  hot  water, 
laded  out  of  a  large  marble  basin,  in  such  rapid 
succession,  that  you  are  almost  suffocated,  and  at 
last  get  up,  nearer  drowned  probably  than  ever 
you  were  before.  An  attendant  now  appears  and 
binds  a  dry  towel  round  your  waist  and  your  head, 
and  another  over  your  shoulders,  as  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  you  are  led  out  scarcely  able  to 
stand,  if  it  is  your  first  bath,  through  the  heated 
rooms,  into  the  cold  external  hall,  where  the  tran- 
sition is  just  as  great  as  that  of  a  man  going  out 
of  a  warm  room  naked,  on  a  winter's  night,  into 
the  external  air  when  the  thermometer  is  ten  de- 
grees below  freezing  point ;  the  temperature  of 
Diese  baths  being  from  100®  to  105*>,  and  the  ex- 
ternal hall  at  the  time  we  visited  it  65®  to  70®. 
The  effect,  however,  is  very  different ;  cold  is  said 
never  to  be  taken,  and  we  never  experienced 
aught  but  the  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  feel- 
ings. You  are  immediately  led  to  you  couches, 
cups  of  coffee  are  brought,  then  pipes  or  nargil- 
las,  with  which  you  smoke  through  water,  and 
an  hour  is  usually  spent  in  the  most  delightful 
manner. 

**  Reclining  on  these  couches  you  feel  younger 
and  more  actve,  and  in  the  highest  spirits.  Stiff- 
ness, pains  in  the  joints,  and  fatigue  vanish 
fi\viiy%  and  you  think  of  nothing  but  pleasure  and 
hajipmess,e n joyment  and  satisfaction .  The resolu- 
tion  you  bare  previously  come  to,  if  a  novice,  of 
never  taking  a  bath  again  now  begins  to  be 
shalf^n.  aril]  it  is  seldom  that  you  are  not  induced 
to  make  a  second  trial,  after  which  the  habit  gradu- 
al It  inrrt-LL-ies,  and  it  becomes  at  last  quite  neces- 
-ury  It"'  fMiTifort. 

"  LrVirig  here  and  smoking,  it  is  most  curious 
lo  watch  tlie  different  strange  figures  coming  in 
and  going  nut,  to  see  the  barbers  going  round  to 
tho8e  who  want  their  heads  shaved,  or  the  super- 
fluous hairs  taken  from  their  bodies  by  means  of 
a  little  preparation  which  they  possess,  said  to  be 
a  mineral  compound  from  Cos. 


but  being  more  playfully  inclined  there  ia  much 
more  noise  and  romping.  Nearly  every  week 
there  is  a  wedding,  when  the  young  bride  is  bath- 
ed in  state,  and  perfumed,  and  anointed,  and  led 
round  the  hall  and  presented  to  the  matroas,  from 
whom  she  receives  presents,  the  whole  compaoy 
being  reduced  to  a  state  of  nature.  On  these  oc- 
casions the  whole  bath  is  taken  by  the  bride  and 
her  friends  for  a  certain  period,  and  strangers  are 
not  admitted.  When  in  the  bath,  the  delicate 
skins  of  the  ladies  are  anointed  with  an  ointment 
brought  from  Cos,  which  makes  them  white  aitd 
shining,  and  their  bodies  are  sprinkled  over  with 
the  most  delicious  perfumes. 

"  The  expense  of  our  bath  was  two  shillings 
each,  including  everything,  and  we  paid  four 
times  the  sum  paid  by  the  natives*" 


THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  REFORMERS. 

The  feeble  rays  of  divine  truth  which  broke  from 
the  mind  of  Wickliff,  on  a  dark  and  corrupt  age, 
and  which  increased  their  radiance,  till  the  defor- 
mity and  impious  domination  of  the  Romish 
church  was  broken  at  the  reformation,  carried 
with  them  some  alteration  in  the  choral  service  of 
the  church.  A  more  simplified  stile  of  singinc 
was  practised  by  the  followers  of  Wickliff,  aad 
whicn  was  earned  forward  by  the  Hussites. 

With  these  examples  before  him,  Calvin  gave  a 
still  greater  impulse  to  dissent  from  the  choial 
service  of  the  popish  church,  with  which,  on 
many  other  accounts,  it  is  well  known  he  had  Irat 
little  sympathy.  With  the  assistance  of  Theo- 
dore Beza,  he  introduced  a  new  version  of  the 
psalms,  set  to  music  by  Guillaume  Franco,  in  one 
part  only.  The  compositions  soon  became  p<^u- 
tar  through  all  the  reformed  churches. 

Martin  Luther,  from  having  an  ear,  no  doubt 
more  correctly  attuned  to  melodious  sounds  than 
those  of  the  two  foregoing  celebrated  men,  and  a 
soul  on  which  devotion  ascended  more  readily  on 
the  sublime  strains  of  devotion,  retained  more  of 
the  splendor  of  the  established  choral  service.  He 
composed  many  hymns,  some  of  which  he  him- 
self set  to  music ;  specimens  of  both  remain  to  the 
present  time.  The  hymn  b^inning,  "  Great 
God,  what  do  I  see  and  hear,*'  &c,  and  the  *'  Old 
Hundred'*  tune,  are  considered,  amidst  some 
doubts,  to  be  of  the  number. 

In  England  many  of  the  reformers  disapproved 
of  the  secular  spirit,  and  cumbersome  ceremonies, 
of  the  musical  part  of  the  church  service,  and  Lat- 
timer  went  so  far  as  to  forbid  singing  of  any  kind 
within  the  limits  of  his  diocese. 

Marbeck  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who 
set  the  Cathedral  service  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  England.  He  composed  but  for  one  voice,  and 
they  were  published  in  1511.     Elizabeth,  in  her 
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questionable :  at  all  events,  she  manifested  an  ar- 
bitrary spirit  in  the  manner  in  which  she  sought 
to  supply  choristers  with  singing  boys. — Hirst*$ 
Mune  of  the  Church. 


LOVE. 


Original. 


Levi  Is  brighter  thao  the  day ; 

Love  is  darker  than  the  ntght ; 
Love  will  qaicker  fade  a:wa7 

Than  the  transient  meteor*s  light. 

Love  Is  higher  than  the  sky ; 

Lore  is  deeper  than  the  sea ; 
Love  will  from  Its  promise  fly 

When  pole  and  needle  disagree. 

Love  is  like  the  wintry  blast ; 

Lore  la  like  the  suituner'e  aigh ; 
Like  mirage  on  the  desert  waste 

Will  love's  premise  cheat  the  eye. 

Love  is  here  with  us  to-day ; 

Love  is  gone  upon  the  morrow ; 
Love  will  cheer  as  with  his  lay ; 

Love  will  chill  us  with  his  sorrow. 

All  that  here  is  bright  and  fktr— 
All  that  here  is  dark  with  sadness, 

Thou  may*st  unto  love  compare— 
A  tear  of  wo^-a  smile  of  gladness ! 

Such  is  love— our  earthly  love*— 
To  wbkh  our  worldly  hearts  we  give ; 

Seek  but  that  which  boms  above, 
In  its  light  tbouMt  ever  Uve ! 


A  HIGHLAND  ANECDOTE. 

BY  SIR  WALTIR  SCOTT. 

The  story  is  old,  but  not  an  ancient  one ;  the  actor 
and  sufferer  was  not  a  very  aged  man,  when  I 
heard  the  anecdote  in  mv  early  youth.  Duncan, 
for  so  I  shall  call  him,  had  been  engaged  in  the 
al&ir  of  1746,  with  others  of  his  class,  and  was 
supposed  by  manv  to  have  been  an  accomplice, 
if  not  the  principal  actor  in  a  certain  tragic  affiur, 
which  made  much  noise  a  good  many  years  after 
the  lebeUion.  I  am  content  with  indicating  this, 
in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  ^e  man's  character, 
which  was  bold,  fierce,  and  enterprizing.  Traces 
of  this  naturaj^disposition  still  remained  on  Dun- 
can's very  eood  features,  and  in  his  keen  eray 
eye.  But  the  limbs,  like  those  of  the  aged  bor- 
derer in  my  former  tale,  had  become  unable  to 
serve  the  purposes  and  obev  the  dictates  of  his 
inclination.  On  the  one  side  of  his  body  he  re- 
tdned  the  proportions  and  firmness  of  an  active 
mountaineer ;  on  the  other  he  was  a  disabled  crip- 
ple, scarcely  able  to  limp,  alon^  the  streets.  The 
cause  whicn  reduced  him  to  this  state  of  infirmity 
was  singular. 

Twenty  years  or  more  before  I  knew  Danean, 
he  aseisted  his  brothers  in:  forminf?  a  laivre  ^na- 


to  ascend  a  small  and  narrow  path,  leading  to  the 
top  of  a  high  precipice.  Dangerous  as  it  was  at 
first,  the  road  became  doubly  so  as  he  advanced. 
It  was  not  much  more  than  two  feet  brosul,  so 
rugged  and  difficult,  and  at  the  same  time  so  ter- 
rible, that  it  would  have  been  impracticable  to 
any  but  the  light  step  and  steady  brain  of  a  High- 
lander. The  weoipices  on  the  rieht  rose  like  a 
wall,  and  on  the  left  sunk  to  a  depth  which  it 
was  giddy  to  look  down  upon  ;  but  Ihincan  passed 
cheenullyon,  now  whistlmg  the  Catering  of  his 
Clan,  now  taking  heed  to  his  footsteps,  when 
the  difficulties  of  the  path  required  caution. 

In  this  manner  he  had  more  than  half  ascended 
the  precipice,  when  in  midway,  and  it  might  al- 
most be  said,  in  middle  air,  he  encountered  a  buck 
of  the  red-deer  species,  running  down  the  cliff  by 
the  same  path  in  an  opposite  direotion.  If  Dun- 
can had  had  a  gun  no  recontre  could  have  been 
more  agreeable ;  but  as  he  had  not  this  advantage 
over  the  denizen  of  the  wilderness,  the  meeting 
was  in  the  highest  degree  unwelcome.  Neither 
party  had  the  power  of  retreating,  for  the  stag 
had  not  room  to  turn  himself  in  the  narrow  path, 
and  if  Duncan  had  turned  his  back  to  go  down, 
he  knew  enough  of  the  creature's  habits  to  be 
certain  that  he  would  rush  upon  him  while  en- 
gaged in  the  difficulty  of  the  retreat.  They  stood 
merefore  perfectly  still,  and  looked  at  each  other 
in  mutual  embarrassment  for  some  space. 

At  length  the  deer,  which  was  of  the  largest 
size,  began  to  lower  his  antlers,  as  they  do  when 
they  are  brought  to  bay,  and  are  preparing  to  rush 
upon  hound  and  huntsman.  Duncan  saw  the  danger 
of  a  conflict  in  which  he  must  probably  come  oy 
tlie  worst,  and  as  a  last  resource  stretched  him- 
self on  the  little  ledge  of  rock  which  he  occupied, 
and  thus  awaited  the  resolution  which  Ae  deer 
should  take,  not  making  the  least  motion,  for  fear 
of  alarming  the  wild  and  suspicious  animal.  They 
remained  in  this  posture  for  three  or  four  hours, 
in  the  midst  of  a  rock  which  would  have  suited 
the  pencil  of  Salvator,  and  which  afforded  barely 
room  enough  for  the  man  and  the  stag,  opposed 
to  each  other  in  this  extraordinary  manner. 

At  length  the  buck  seemed  to  take  the  resolu- 
tion of  passing  over  the  obstacles  which  lay  in 
his  path,  and  with  this  purpose  approached  to- 
ward Duncan  very  slowly  and  with  excessive 
caution.  W  hen  he  came  dose  to  the  Highlander, 
he  stooped  his  head  down  as  if  to  examine  him 
more  closely,  when  the  devil,  or  the  untameable 
love  of  sport,  peculiar  to  his  country,  began  to 
overcome  Duncan's  fears.     Seeing  the  animal 

Sroceed  so  cently,  he  totally  forgot  not  only  tiie 
angers  of  his  position,  but  the  nuptial  compact 
which  firtainly  might  have  been  inferred  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  situation.  With  one 
hand  Duncan  seized  the  deer's  horns,  while  with 
the  other  he  drew  his  dirk.  But  in  the  same  in- 
stant the  buck  bounded  over  the  precipice,  carry- 
ing the  Highlander  along  with  him.    They  ^^ent 
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deer,  and  the  injuries  which  he  received  rendered 
him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  the  cripple  I  have 
described.  I  never  could  approve  of  Duncan's 
conduct  toward  the  deer  ia  a  moral  point  of  view, 
(although,  as  the  man  in  the  play  said,  he  was 
my  friend,)  but  the  temptation  of  a  nart  of  grease, 
offering  as  it  were,  his  throat  to  the  knife,  would 
have  subdued  the  virtue  of  almost  any  deer-stalker. 
Whether  the  anecdote  is  worth  recording,  or  de- 
serving of  illustration,  remains  for  your  consider- 
ation. I  have  given  you  the  story  exactly  as  I 
recollect  it. 


THE  LOG  OF  THB  ROVER. 
Here  is  a  little  gem  which  has  been  handed  us  from  Flagg  the 
portrait  painter.  With  a  cordial  heartiness  we  take  him  by 
the  hand,  and  introduce  him  to  our  sanctum  of  sanctums, 
and  bespeak  for  him  a  kindly  welcome  from  each  of  our 
friends.    Here  it  is— a  litUe  portrait  of  iUelf  :— 

THE  LOVED  AND  LOST. 

BT  OBOROI  FLAOO. 

Fair,  lorely  and  unsheltered  girl, 
A  tear  is  on  thy  raven  curl ; 
That  fatal  shadow,  worldly  scorn 
Darkened  thy  life  In  early  dawn, 
And  left  thee  with  a  heart  of  love 
Exposed  to  shame,  alone  to  move ; — 
With  feelings  deep,  thy  beauteous  mind 
Is  strangely  wayward,  often  blind  ; 
Tom  is  thy  hetrt.  thy  spirit  wrung, 
Its  tuneful  chords  are  all  unstrung ; 
Its  harmony  that  breathed  of  heaven. 
By  passion^s  fltful  gale  is  riven. 

ir7  Our  county  subscribers,  by  forming  clubs  of  six  or  ten 
will  receive  their  papers  in  much  bettor  order  than  they  would 
single  copies.  We  intend  to  have  our  work  so  handsomely 
printed  that  this  wiU  be  something  of  an  object.  Any  person, 
or  club  of  persons,  forwarding  five  dollars  for  the  country  edi- 
tion shall  receive  a  sixth  copy  gratis.  For  ten  dollars,  we 
will  send  six  copies  with  plate  and  cover,  one  year.  After  the 
first  of  July  the  country  edition  will  go  free  o(  postage  any 
distance  inside  of  thirty  miles. 

CotniTRY  EniTOBs  will  please  notice  the  new  volume,  and 
be  particular  to  say  that  the  country  edition  with  an  elegant 
wood  engraving  in  each  number,  will  be  forwarded  for  one 
doUar  a  year  in  advance,  or  six  copies  for  five  dollars.  This 
is  the  only  object  of  our  exchange.  They  may  likewise,  when 
convenient,  act  as  our  agents. 

Erratum.— In  our  last  week's  number  the  printer  commit 
ted  an  error  in  making  up  the  pages.  On  page  30,  sbcond 
COLUMN,  twenty-three  lines,  commencing  with  the  fourth, 
should  be  transferred  to  the  second  column  of  page  II,  be- 
tween lines  S3  and  84.  Such  mistakes  are  very  provoking, 
though  they  very  seldom  occur. 

Ira  H.  Stuart,  of  Montpelier,  Vermont,  is  nolongerour, 
authorized  agent  in  that  State  ;  nor  has  such  authority  been 
extended  to  any  one  else. 

Niw  PuBLiOATiOHS.  — We  have  received  from  Harper 
^  Brothers  a  very  neat  and  well  printed  volume  entitled 
"  Voyages  round  the  Worid,"  b«ing  number  178  of  their  Fami- 
ly Liiirary,  which  is  probably  the  best  and  most  useful  uniform 
collectivn  of  books  published  in  this  conntry. 

Also,  **  Keeping  House  and  Housekeeping,**  a  story  of  do- 
mestic life;  editMl  by  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale.    This  is  avefy 


instructive  and  entertaining  little  book  for  young  ladies,  mM,  ; 
perhaps,  not  altogether  out  of  place  in  the  hands  of  the  yotof 
wife. 

Also,  *'  New  Orieans  as  I  Found  it.**  By  H.  Didiono*.  Tbs 
seems  a  very  interesting  work,  consisting  of  sketches  of  tkw 
incidents  of  the  author*s  first  visit  to  New  Oriesins,  in  ti» 
winter  of  1885—8. 

Also,  numbers  9  and  10  of  Eugene  Sue's  great  -work — the 
Wandeiing  Jew. 

From  H.  O.  Daggers,  SO  Ann  street,  we  have  received  the 
**  Letters  and  Journal  of  Fanny  Ellsler,  written  befofre  and  af- 
ter her  operatic  campaign  in  the  United  States,  including  ber 
letters  from  New  York,  London,  Paris,  and  Havana."  This 
work  is  the  genuine  coin,  and  is  composed  of  the  i>xvm*s 
correspondence,  Ac,  as  published  in  Frazer*s  If  agazlDe.  It 
is  an  interesting  publication,  as  it  gives  us  an  in4ex  to  EUs- 
ler*s  mind,  and  proves,  also,  that  her  fingers  are  as  nimble  as 
her  feet.    . 

From  Leonard  Scott  A  Co.  the  .March  number  of  Black- 
wood, as  usual,  full  of  rich  and  interesting  articles.  Thn 
Magazine  seems  always  to  carry  a  sterling  value  with  it,  and 
"crusty  Christopher"  is  always  welcome. 

Thbatrks— March  Sl.—Last  week  was  somewhat  oC  an  era 
in  theatricals  in  this  city.  At  the  Park  Mrs.  MowaU*s  new 
commedy  was  produced  in  a  style  that  was  tiighly  crediiabie 
to  the  management.  The  piece  is  not  without  considerable 
merit,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  picture  of  fasliionable  society  in 
this  country— nothing  more,  we  think,  tiian  a  burlesque  upon 
those  persons  whose  assumption  is  founded  upon  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  well-filled  purse.  The  characters  are  all  highly 
colored,  nor  can  the  whole  country  produce  a  confidential 
merchant's  clerk  so  disgusting  as  tlie  one  In  the  play,  lli^e 
are  two  characters,  however,  that  sre  redeeming  ones — ^Ad- 
am Trueman  and  the  old  maid— the  latter,  in  particular,  be- 
ing fresh,  original,  and  most  capitally  played.  We  have  seen 
hundreds  just  such  in  our  life  who  were  ♦*  always  van  it 
would  come  to  something.** 

The  success  of  this  piece  has  proved  one  thing— that  the 
public  are  disposed  to  give  liberal  patronage  to  the  Amsricaa 
drama  when  it  is  found  deserving.  The  authoress  was  re- 
warded with  a  very  handsome  benefit  and  the  piece  still  con- 
tinues to  be  popular. 

At  the  Bowery  a  good  business  has  been  done  with  the  Bo- 
hemian Girl.  This  week  a  new  grand  national  drama  from  tkc 
pen  of  N.  H.  Bannister.  A  great  tide  of  fortune  has  set  upen 
this  house. 

At  the  Chatham  the  new  drama  of  Monseigneur  has  diawn 
good  audiences,  and  has  also  been  well  played.  Silsbee  hu 
been  very  happily  successful  in  his  delineations  of  Yankee 
characters.  On  Friday  evening  Mr.  Dunn  took  leave  of  his 
friends  in  a  handsome  benefit.  He  returns  to  England,  lliis 
week  Mr.  Oxley  will  play  an  engagementf'snstaining  tho  le- 
gitimate, and  will  be  supported  by  Mrs.  Trowbridge,  (Mrs.  Sils- 
bee,) an  exceedingly  clever  actress.  Next  week  we  are  to 
have  Yankee  Hill,  when  Laughter  must  split  his  sides ;  and 
the  week  following  the  '*  Guerilla  Chiel,**  which  has  been 
eighteen  months  in  preparation. 

What  we  shall  say  of  the  Olympic  is  but  a  stereot>*pe  opin- 
ion—it it  the  greatest  place  for  fun  and  neat  acting  in  the 
city ;  and  where  the  Blue  Devils  themselves  could  not  fail  to 
become  merry. 

.Those  favorites,  the  Hutchinsons,  whose  unpretending 
worth  and  great  musical  talents,  procure  them  a  cordial  re- 
ception wherever  they  go,  gave  two  concerts  last  week  at 
I'almo's,  which  were  attended  by  large  audiences.  Each  sonf 
that  they  repeat,  is  received  with  the  most  rapturous  ap- 
plause. 
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SPRING. 

BY    THOMAS    MILLER. 


I.I.iIMI.Jl   I   I  ^      y^^  ^J    ^ 

"iT-  <'^.'  #  ''■ 


Spring  is  come  at  last !  There  is  a  primrose 
color  in  the  sky — there  is  a  voice  of  singing  in 
the  woods,  and  a  smell  of  flowers  in  the  green 
lanes. 

Call  her  flckle  April  if  you  choose — I  have 
always  found  her  constant  as  an  attentive  gar- 
dener. Who  would  wish  to  see  her  slumbering 
away  in  sunshine,  when  the  daisies  are  opening 
their  pearly  mouths  for  her  showers  ?  Her  very 
constancy  is  visible  in  her  changes';  if  she  veils 
her  head  for  a  time,  or  retires,  it  is  but  to  return 
with  new  proofs  of  her  faithfulness,  to  make 
herself  more  loveable,  to  put  on  an  attire  of 
richer  green,  or  deck  her  young  brows  with  more 
heautinil  blossoms. 

Call  her  not  fickle,  but  modest — an  abashed 
maiden,  whose  love  is  as  faithful  as  the  flaunting 
May  or  the  passionate  June.  Robed  in  green, 
with  the  tint  of  apple  blossoms  upon  her  cheeks, 
holding  in  her  hands  primroses  and  violets,  she 
stands  oeneath  the  budding  hawthorn,  her  young 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  tender  grass,  or  glancing 
sideways  at  the  daisies,  as  if  afraid  of  looking 
upon  the  Sun,  of  whom  she  is  enamored.  Day 
after  day  she  wears  some  additional  charms ;  and 
the  Sky-God  bends  down  his  golden  eyes  in 
delight  at  her  beauty;  and  if  he  withdraws  his 
shining  countenance  she  is  all  tears,  weeping  in 
an  April  shower  for  his  loss.  » 

Fickle  Sun !  h^  too  soon  forgets  the  tender 
jnaiden,  robed  ii\  her  simple  robes,  and  decorated 
TOLUM&?.-N0.4. 


with  tender  buds,  and,  like  a  rake,  hurries  over 
his  blue  pathway,  and  pines  for  the  full  blossom- 
ed May  or  voluptuous  June;  forgetting  April 
and  her  sighs  and  tears. 

Oh !  how  delightful  it  is  to  wander  into  the 
sweet  swelling  fields ;  to  set  one's  foot  upon  nine 
daisies ;  a  sure  test  that  Spring  is  come ;  to  see 
meadows  lighted  with  white  flowers ;  to  watch 
the  sky  lark  winging  his  way  to  his  blue  temple 
in  the  skies 

"  Singing  above,  a  voice  of  light ;" 
to  hear  the  blackbird's  mellow  flute-like  voice 
ringing  from  some  distant  covert,  among  the 
young  beauties  of  the  woods,  who  are  robing 
themselves  for  the  mask  of  summer.  All  these 
are  sights  and  sounds  calculated  to  elevate  the 
heart  above  its  puny  cares  and  sorrows,  and  to 
throw  around  it  a  repose  calm  and  spirit-like  as 
the  scene  whose  beauty  hushed  its  heavines. 

There  is  an  invisible  chord — a  golden  link  of 
love,  between  our  souls  and  nature ;  it  is  no  sepa- 
rate thing — no  distinguished  object,  but  a  yearn- 
ing toward  the  universal  whole.  We  love  the 
blue  sky,  the  rolling  river,  the  beautiful  flowers, 
and  the  green  earth ;  we  are  enraptured  by  the 
old  hills  and  the  hoary  forests.  The  whistling 
reeds  say  something  soothing  to  us ;  there  is  a 
cheering  voice  in  the  unseen  wind ;  and  the  gur- 
gling brook,  as  it  babbles  along,  carries  with  it  a 
melody  of  other  years, — the  tones  of  our  play- 
fellows, the  gentle  voice^f  a  lost  mother,  or  the 
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echo  of  a  sweet  toneue  that  scarcely  dared  to 
murmur  its  love.  Who  is  there  that  is  not  a 
worshipper  of  Nature  ?  Look  at  the  parties  who 
emerge  from  the  breathless  alleys  of  the  metropo- 
lis, when  the  trees  have  put  on  their  summer 
clothing !  listen  to  the  merry  floating  over  the 
wide  fields  from  beneath  the  broad  oak  where 
they  are  seated ;  the  cares  and  vexations  of  this 
work-a-day  world,  and  all  its  busy  calculations 
are  forgotten,  and  they  loosen  their  long-chained 
minds,  and  set  them  free  to  dally  with  the  waving 
flowers.  They  join  in  chorus  with  the  birds,  and 
the  trees,  and  the  free  streams;  and  sending  their 
songs  after  the  merry  breeze,  triumph  o'er  pain 
and  care. 


MOONLIGHT  ON  THE  HUDSON. 
BT  0.  r.  HorrMAM. 
Bright  Diah,  who,  Camillvlike,  dott  skim  yon 

Axure  fields— Thou  who,  once  ewthward 
Didst  loose  thy  virgin  zone  to  yogng  Endyniion 

On  dewy  Latmos  to  his  amis  descending^ 
Thoa  whom  the  world  of  old  on  every  shore, 
Type  of  thy  sex,  Trifobmis,  did  adore: 

Tell  me— wherever  thy  sUrer  bark  be  steering 

By  bright  Italian  or  soft  Persian  lands. 
Or  o*er  those  island-studded  seas  careering," 

Whose  pevl-charged  waves  dissolve  on  coral  strands; 
Tell  if  thou  visitest,  thou  heavenly  rover, 
A  lovelier  stream  than  this  the  wide  world  overt 

Doth  Acheloos  or  Arazet  flowing 

Twin  bom  from  Pindos,  bat  ne*er  meeting  brothers- 
Doth  Tagus  o*er  his  golden  pavement  glowing. 

Or  cradle-freighted  Ganges,  the  reproach  of  mothers, 
The  storied  Rhine,  or  far-famed  Oaudalquiver, 
Match  they  in  beauty  my  own  glorious  river  t 


COMING   TO   GET    MARRIED. 

BT  XBIfXST  HBLFIN8TEIN. 

"  Come  to  get  married !"  Dorothea  was  just  on 
the  point  of  lifting  up  the  tea-urn,  but  she  only 
held  up  both  hands  with  such  a  queer  smUe,  and 
looked  at  the  pair  as  she  would  nave  done  at  a 
brace  of  nice  ducks  to  be  picked  for  her  master's 
dinner. 

Dear  soul !  Matrimony  was  a  terra  incognita 
<o  her,  about  which  she  had  the  most  vague  and 
grotesirae  ideas,  as  one  might  be  supposed  to  have 
of  the  Fegee  Islands.  She  had  a  just  and  con- 
scientious sense  of  what  was  due  to  "  creature 
comforts,"  presenting  them  in  the  best  and  most 
appropriate  shape,  and  in  this  way  she  was  of 
immense  value  to  the  worthy  rector  and  his  be- 
nign sister. 

Indeed,  so  alive  was  she  to  all  temporal  con- 
cernments, that  the  good  man  at  one  time  took 
occasion,  when  she  was  spreading  the  table  for 
dinner,  to  read  her  an  extra  homily  upon  the 
interests  of  her  soul.  Poor  Dorothea  began  to 
cry  first,  which  still  more  inspired  the  eloquence 
of  the  good  man,  and  then  she  hung  down  her 
head  and  blushed,  and  then,  to  his  utter  amaze- 
ment, went  off  into  such  a  fit  of  laughter  as 
really  to  endanger  suffocation  in  the  paroxysm. 
Upon  recovering  from  this,  she  exclaimed, 

**  It  *s  no  sort  o*  use.  Soon 's  ever  a  man  talks 
to  me  alone,  I  always  think  of  Jacob  Flanders, 
and  that  sets  me  to  laughing." 


At  this  moment  Aunt  Jane  looked  g^ve,  an^ 
directed  some  article  to  be  carried  to  the  kitchen, 
and  then  explained,  with  spinster-like  protiricty, 
how  Jacob  had  even  attempted  the  unBeemly  lan- 

fuage  of  love  to  Dorothea,  going  so  far  as  to 
iss  her  hand,  at  the  relation  of  which  enormity. 
Aunt  Jane  slightly  blushed,  and  the  pastor's  fece 
departed  very  considerably  from  clencal  cpravitv. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  more  comp&ccntly 
women  regard  the  matrimonial  intentions  of 
others  than-  do  the  oAer  sex.  Their  sympathies 
are  all  alive  upon  the  occasion,  and  they  feel  an 
interest  and  tenderness,  perfect  for  the  time  being. 
Aunt  Jane  had  not  one  particle  of  vanity  or  sel- 
fishness in  the  world.  She  had  never  thought  of 
a  man,  except  when  she  thought  of  her  brother, 
and  never  seemed  to  imagine  that  she  existed 
otherwise  than  as  an  appendage  to  him. 

When  the  pair  determined  upon  the  desperate 
measure  of  matrimony  appeareid  at  the  parson- 
age, she  fixed  her  benign  regards  upon  them, 
mechanically  placed  her  finger  upon  the  side  of 
her  smooth  cheek,  as  she  was  wont  to  do  when 
the  pranks  of  the  poodle  arrested  her  attention 
from  the  intricacies  of  "  reed  stich"  or  "  tent," 
and  happening  to  be  nearest  Dorothea,  she  leaned 
one  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  Dear  souls,  how  nicely  they  look  together," 
and  then  she  had  a  confused  image  of  the  tender- 
ness of  a  pair  of  birds  she  once  kept  in  a  cage,. 
and  that  used  to  look  so  lovingly  upon  the  same 
perch  all  nij^ht  side  by  side,  eadi  with  its  head 
behind  its  wing. 

"  So  you  have  come  to  get  married  ?**  said  the 
pastor,  half  rising  from  his  chair,  and  speakinr 
much  more  severely  than  the  occasion  would 
seem  to  justify. 

Ralph  assented,  looking  a  little  blank  at  the 
sternness  of  the  good  man,  and  half  began  to 
think,  as  a  man  is  pretty  apt  to  do,  that  £«•.  was 
doing  a  very  foolish  thing.  Svbil*s  pretty  face 
grew  crimson,  and  her  eyes  dropped,  but  then 
she  looked  a^if  she  thought  it  all  quite  naturaJ, 
and  she  was  content. 

Ralph  had  come  to  Pennsylvania  four  years 

before,  and  settled  in  the  village  of ,  and,  of 

course,  became  one  of  the  parishoneia  of  jny 
friend.  He  had  been  betrothed  to  Sybil  before 
leaving  <*  fader  land,"  and  now  that  his  enter- 
prise and  patient  labor  had  met  its  reward  of 
easy  competence,  he  had  sent  for  Sybil  and  her 
widowed  mother  to  share  it  with  him. 

"  Come  to  get  married !"  there  was  a  long 
pause,  and  the  minister  compressed  his  lips,  and 
cast  his  eyes  onward  almost  with  an  expression 
of  scorn.  It  was  unnoted  by  the  inmates  of  that 
little  room,  the  simple4|^ted  women  and  that 
brave,  loving  pair  whose  hearts  were  unchanged 
by  time,  labor  and  separation,  and  soon  the  good 
man  arose,  and  with  even  more  than  his  wonted 
impressivcness,  united  two  who  should  from 
henceforth  be  eternally  one. 

Those  who  have  never  known  deep  suffering 
are  slow  to  detect  its  indications  in  others.  Aunt 
Jane  knew  that  her  brother  had  in  early  life 
passed  through  a  period  of  severe  mental  anguish,. 
^Dut  he  was  now  entirely  calm,  had  been  so  for 
y&Ars,  and  she  never  imagined  him  to  be  other- 
wise than  perfectly  happy.  Busied  with  the  little 
genialities  of  every-day  lif e,  blessed  with  simple 
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and  ordinary  desires,  undisturbed  by  tbose  ideal 
tendencies  wbich  so  often  embitter,  at  the  same 
time  they  ennoble  the  more  imaginative,  her  life 
ysB  placid  as  a  heart  full  of  content  could  make 
it.  She  saw  fearful  lines  stamped  upon  the  face 
ol  her  brother,  and  supposed  that  study  and  the 
sanctities  of  religion  were  making  their  busy 
impress — she  never  dreamedi  that  me  sorrow  of 
early  life  had  been  seared  by  the  lapse  of  years 
into  his  very  souL 
We  have  said  he  looked  sternly  upon  the 
•  young  people  who  stood  before  him.  He  did  so, 
and  yet  Herman  Vortenberg  was  a  kind-hearted, 
genial  man,  who  regarded  the  infirmities  of  o^ers 
"with  the  eye  of  true  charity,  while  his  own  life 
was  a  perpetual  reaching  for  that  ideal  standard 
recognized  by  the  Great  Master  when  he  said, 
•*  Be  ye,  therefore,  perfect,  even  as  your  Father 
in  h^ven  is  perfect'*  Ibforriage  to  him  was  a 
solemn  and  beautiful  mystery,  by  which  was  typi 
fied  that  angelic  existence  in  which  the  two  were 
BO  longer  twain,  but  one  forever  and  forever  in 
the  Paradise  of  God. 

A  marriage,  to  his  high  and  spitual  mind,  must 
be  a  marriage  of  hearts ;  a  union  of  soul  with 
soul ;  a  hign  and  holy  communion,  by  which  the 
faculties  of  the  soul  were  fully  to  be  developed, 
its  repose  secured,  and  the  whole  nature  with  all 
its  manifold  attributes  brought  into  harmonious 
action.  He  was  no  dreamer,  but  a  deep  spiritual 
thinker,  basing  his  life  upon  his  insight  of  the 
Ideal.  The  revealments  of  great  truths,  brought 
out  by  the  fervency  of  prayer,  by  fidelity  to  the 
good,  by  meek  obedience  to  the  indications  of  all 
spiritual  discernments,  all  these  were  combined 
into  great  principles  of  action,  earnest  and  un- 
wavering. 

He  was  now  the  meek,  self-sacrificing  apostle 
of  truth,  moving  in  a  sphere  of  limited  useful- 
ness, yet  content  therein,  inasmuch  as  it  left  him 
free  from  the  stormier  passions  of  his  early  youth. 
To  most  persons  he  seemed  a  man  of  calm,  agree- 
iJ>le  temperament,  constitutionally  inci4)able  of 
strong  emotion  of  any  kind ;  but  a  close  observer 
of  the  human  face,  or  studier  of  human  charac- 
ter, might  detect  the  smouldering  ashes  of  fierce 
askd  la^t  fires,  once  burning  with  terrific  vio- 
lence, ^ough  now  extinct  it  may  be  forever. 

He  was  exact,  almost  stem  in  the  discharge  of 
his  parochial  duties,  discoursing  much  upon  the 
sanctity  of  all  human  affections,  the  care,  the 
evnestness  and  devotion  with  which  they  should 
be  fostered — ^the  hazard  of  mistakes,  the  danger 
of  {^se,  and  the  fearful  lethargy  induced  by 
worldliness  and  all  ungenial  influences.  Upon 
subjects  like  these  a  strange  eloquence  grew  u]>on 
him,  a  solemn  majesty  that  went  forth  infusing 
itself  amid  his  hearers,  like  the  waving  shadow 
of  a  great  banner,  moving  to  and  fro,  and  giving 
bc^ness  to  the  outlines  of  all  ihings  upon  which 
the  light  falleth. 

Herman  Vortenberg  was  now  a  solitary  man, 
waiting  with  patient  faith  for  the  good  yet  in 
store  for  him,  and  firmly  and  resolutely  casting 
aside  the  shadows  which  the  evils  of  early  expe- 
rience might  rest  upon  his  soul.  He  had  once 
Sphered  the  household  gods  about  him ;  once,  in 
e  impetuosity  of  early  passion,  when  ihe  strong 
physical  man  is  so  apt  to  be  misled  by  the  seduc- 
tions of  beauty,  it  was  then  that  beneath  Ihe 


green  tree,  like  the  idolaters  of  old,  he  set  him 
up  an  altar  and  bowed  in  worship.  Alas !  for 
the  highest  divinity  came  not  to  the  feast,  and  he 
quenched,  even  with  his  heart's  blood  and  the 
soul's  tears,  the  fires  of  his  altar.  Calmly, 
solemnly  did  he  take  it  away,  and  alone  in  the 
sanctuary  of  his  own  soul  bow  down  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  good  and  the  true. 

He  had  just  left  the  University,  high  in  honor, 
and  full  of  that  aimless  enthusiasm  ttiat  so  often 
bewilders  and  disturbs  the  soul  of  early  genius, 
as  yet  unrelieved  by  action  or  expression.  The 
seclusion,  too,  of  a  student's  life,  while  it  afford- 
ed no  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  early  emo- 
tion, left  ample  room  for  the  dreams  of  the  im- 
agination, and  thus  fostered  the  germ  as  yet  dor- 
mant. Relieved  from  the  routine  of  a  collegiate 
life,  he  was  conscious  of  a  wild  sense  of  free* 
dom,  an  exulting  power,  a  longing  for  action,  a 
confused  and  aimless  grandeur  of  existence,  equal 
to  aJl  things,  but  undetermined  as  to  what.  He 
was  like  Sie  steed  of  the  desert,  for  awhile  a 
captive,  but  now  rejoicing  in  freedom,  tossing  its 
mane  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  with  dilating  nos- 
tril and  spuming  hoof  "  snuflBng  the  battle  afar 
off,"  and  ready  for  the  fierce  encounter.  Thus 
the  study  that  had  filled  him  with  thought  had 
left  him  unready  for  action.  Knowledge  had 
become  his  own,  but  wisdom  was  to  oe  the 
growth  of  painful  experience,  of  soul-sickening, 
soul-withering  contact  and  grapple  with  the  hard- 
ness of  human  destiny. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  the  fascinations  of 
Bertha  C should  fire  the  brain  of  the  youth- 
ful and  romantic  student?  At  the  time  of  his 
departure  for  the  University  she  was  a  gay,  beau- 
tiful girl,  abounding  in  intellect,  and  holding  as 
by  a  spell  all  who  approached  her.  A  mere  boy, 
he  had  regarded  her  then  with  a  sort  of  wonder, 
a  something  in  which  he  had  no  concernment, 
beautiful,  but  remote.  A  few  years  his  senior, 
she  scarcely  bestowed*  a  glance  upon  the  studious 
boy,  Vho  nad  never  directed  a  stray  regard  to - 
her  fitce.  In  the  short  vacations  he  had  beeiv 
equally  indifferent.  Absorbed  in  his  studies,  he 
heard  of  her  seductions  jusf  as  he  read  of  those 
of  Helen  or  Cleopatra,  beings  who  hitherto  raised 
no  emotion  of  sympathy. 

The  day  of  his  return  from  the  University,  a 
small  party  were  invited  to  his  father's  house ; 
Bertha  was  of  the  guests. .  Nothing  but  ordinary 
civilities  passed  between  them,  and  yet,  when 
the  youth  retired  to  his  pillow,  he  found  the  low 
tones  of  her  voice  lingering  upon  his  ear,  like  a 
stray  chord  of  music. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  felt  that  the 
soul  had  other  designs  than  that  for  knowledge, 
other  pursuits  than  that  of  glory.  He  tried  to 
arres^  this  unwonted  current  of  tnought,  to  com- 
pose Vi^^l^  to  slumber,  but  in  vain.  At  this 
moment,  the  faint  notes  of  a  song  came  to  his 
ear.  He  listened  with  a  tumultuous  thrill.  He 
hsidly  breathed.  He  felt  as  if  his  soul  had  sud- 
denly been  dissolved,  and  mingled  and  became  a 
part  of  that  sweet  melody. 

Trust  It  not,  the  idle  storj, 

Love  bath  no  abiding  here— 
Bubbles  all  are  fame  and  glory, 

Nothing  real  but  the  tear. 
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Smilei  are  false,  and  itUl  deluding, 
Hiding  wiUiered  hearts  and  seer ; 

Fleet  are  they,  for  sighs  intruding 
Usher  in  the  coming  tear. 

The  words  were  sung  to  a  listless  air,  and  so 
low  as  to  be  almost  undistinguished,  but  the  me- 
lody thrilled  the  very  soul  oi  the  young  student, 
while  the  words  were  graven  upon  the  memory 
unconsciously  at  the  time,  but  to  become  the  ma- 
terial for  after  years  of  bitter  reflection.  He  lis- 
tened till  the  words  died  away,  and  then,  over- 
come by  emotion,  he  stepped  out  upon  the  terrace. 

The  moon  was  calm  and  clear,  and  the  night 
wind,  fresh  from  the  sweet  south,  gave  another 
drop  of  intoxication  4o  his  bewildered  senses. 
The  building  was  a  low  one  of  stone,  covered 
with  vines,  and  sheltered  by  trees  of  a  primitive 
growth,  which  the  taste  of  his  forefatners  had 
preserved  in  making  the  "  clearing  "  The  long 
sweep  of  these  gigantic  trees,  in  the  dim  light, 
gave  a  cathedral-like  grandeur  to  the  scene,  and 
inspired  emotions  of  love  and  religion. 

The  old  vines  that  draped  the  building  had 
been  suffered  to  grow  almost  without  pruning, 
^tnd,  in  some  parts,  the  terrace  was  nearly  encum- 
bered by  their  growth.  Lifting  up  these,  at  an 
angle  of  the  building,  the  songster  was  revealed 
to  him,  half  reclining  upon  a  low  form,  her  eyes 
lifted  to  the  moon,  and  bathed  in  tears.  Obeying 
the  first  wild  impulse  of  his  heart,  Herman- rush- 
ed forward  and  knelt  at  her  feet.  She  moved 
not,  but  her  lustrous  eyes  fell  slowly  to  the  face 
of  the  youth,  and  their  calm  light  entered  his 
very  soul. 

"Bertha!" 

She  smiled  faintly ;  there  was  more  of  sadness 
than  of  tenderness  in  that  faint  smile,  and  yet  it 
was  a  blending  of  both.  Who  does  not  know 
of  the  fearful  power  that  lurks  in  the  self-pos- 
sessed gentleness,  the  half-dreamy  tenderness  of 
a  beautiful  and  mature  woman,  when  acting  upon 
the  young  and  inexperienced  ! 

He  seized  her  hand — he  covered  it  with  kisses. 
/She  did  not  repel  him,  and  yet  the  smil*  died 
irom  her  lips — a  deep  sigh  escaped  her,  and  she 
hurst  into  tears.        ^ 

The  youth  sprung  to  his  feet.  "  Oh,  God !  I 
liave  offended  you — you  are  unhappy,  and  I  have 
added  a  new  pang,  I  who  would  have  died  to 
serve  you." 

She  took  his  hand  in  hers,  and  drew  him  to 
the  seat  beside  her.  Her  tears  dried  away,  and 
there,  by  that  still  light,  her  low,  gentle  tones  of 
voice  blended  with  tne  calm  night,  and  **  lapped 
bim  in  Elysium."  She  spoke  of  the  fickleness 
of  human  hearts,  of  the  mockery  of  life,  of  its 
weariness,  soul-sickening  vapidness.  It  was  a 
new  theme  to  the  student,  with  his  fresh  and  un- 
tried nature.  It  stirred  the  deep  fountains  of  his 
sympathy.  He  looked  into  her  tearful  eyos,  lis- 
tened to  her  low  voice,  and  drunk  in  a« strange 
and  wild  bewilderment. 

When,  at  length,  she  arose  to  leave  him,  and 
her  long  curls,  shading  her  cheek,  revealed  yet 
her  pure  spiritual  brow  and  deep  eyes ;  the  youth 
seemed  to  awake  to  a  sense  of  life  and  bereave- 
ment. 

"Go,  Herman,"  she  whispered,  "forget  this 
night,  forget  that  you  have  seen  me,  and  may 
God  bless  you," 


The  student  slept  none  that  night,  A  new  life 
had  been  revealed  to  him.  He  wondered  at  his 
former  existence,  so  cold  and  unreal,  and  hour 
after  hour  did  he  pace  his  lonely  room,  thinking 
of  Bertha. 

Bertha  would  have  left  the  farm-house  the 
next  day,  but  the  good  mother  of  Herman  saw 
that  he  desired  her  stay,  and  she  playfully  com- 
manded her  to  abide.  Week  after  week  the 
youth  yielded  to  her  fascinations.  A  new  mean- 
ing was  revealed  to  him  in  the  aspect' of  nator 
and  the  language  of  poetry,  and  Bertha  seemed 
to  hold  the  key  that  unlocked  beautiful  mysteries. 
At  length  their  vows  were  plighted. 

Herman  was  an  only  son,  the  heir  to  wealth. 
Bertha  had  more  than  a  competence.  Woridly 
calculations  were  unthought  of.  He  lavi^ed 
upon  her  the  fullness  and  freshness  of  a  heart 
whose  fountains  she  only  had  stirred,  and  Bertha — 

As  yet,  Herman  had  no  plan  for  life.  To  live 
that  he  might  elucidate  great  truths,  that  he  might 
be  as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill  in  the  highway  of 
goodness,  had  hitherto  been  his  «ieal.  Wow, 
why  should  he  not  live  to  impart  happiness  to  a 
human  soul.  Why  would  not  the  vast  destiny 
of  life  be  accomplished  with  him  by  devoting 
himself  to  one  human  being ;  to  foster  the  true 
and  ennobling,  to  develop  the  hidden  mysteries 
of  his  and  her  heart ;  to  go  out  into  the  beautiful 
in  nature  and  art,  and  thus  build  up  the  temple 
of  Grod  in  their  own  souls. 

Bertha's  clear  intellect  and  imaginative  charac- 
ter seemed  to  have  acquired  a  new  strength  by 
association  with  the  impassioned  youth.  Yet 
that  strange  calmness,  that  touching  sadness  was 
ever  the  same.  New  thought  had  been  elicited, 
but  the  foundations  of  emoljon  were  unmoved. 
Her  lustrous  eyes  met  his  with  the  same  look  of 
dreamy  tenderness,  the  faint  smile  yet  played 
upon  her  lips,  and  that  self-possessed  gentleness 
was  all  unchanged.  Yet  there,  even  these,  that 
might  have  aroused  the  suspicions  of  one  versed 
in  the  hidden  language  of  the  heart,  wrought 
with  stupendous  power  upon  the  unsophisticated 
student.  The  elements  of  her  character  were 
unlike  his  own,  but  it  was  the  contrast  that  re- 
sulted in  harmony.  Her  repose  was  refreshing  to 
him.  It  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  his  own 
nature.  It  was  like  the  dew  imparting  life  and 
vigor  to  the  plant  scorched  by  the  meridian  sun. 

They  were  wed.  No  change  grew  upon  the 
youth.  Bertha's  affluence  of  thought  was  an  ever 
failing  source  of  interest.  Her  gentle  manners, 
her  sweet  playfulness  of  fancy,  supplied  an  un- 
failing source  of  delight.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of 
all  this,  a  strange  yearning  grew  upon  the  heart 
of  the  youth.  A  sense  of  cnill  even  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  beautiful  wife ;  a  void  unfilled  even 
by  her  tenderness. 

Prone  to  metaphysical  subtleties,  he  began  to 
Question  the  nature  of  his  emotions.  He  believed 
that  perfect  human  love  would  result  in  entire 
content — in  soul-fullness.  More  than  once  had 
Bertha  hinted  at  a  former  attachment,  which  he, 
with  mistaken  magnanimity,  had  forborne  to  lis- 
ten to,  as  a  subject  most  painful  to  herself.  He 
remembered,  too,  that  he  had  more  than  once 
found  her  in  tears,  which  she  instantly  suppress- 
ed, and  met  with  a  smile  such  as  could  dwell  on 
no  other  lips. 
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It  was  now  his  turn  to  smile  sadly,  to  meet  the 
gaze  of  Bertha  with  an  aching  tenderness;  to 
feel  how  awful,  even  here,  are  the  mysteries  and 
revealments  of  the  soul. 

One  evening  he  found  Bertha  in  the  library, 
bending  over  an  old  Lutheran  Bible,  discolored 
by  time,  yet  its  velvet  covering  and  silver  clasps 
betokened  the  care  with  which  it  had  been  preser- 
ved. It  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  early  reform- 
ers, and  was  redded  with  great  reverence  by  the 
family.  She  did  not  look  up  when  Herman  en- 
tered, and  he  thought  her  lost  in  pleasant  reverie 
over  the  interesting  relic. 

When,  however,  he  approached  her,  he  saw 
her  face  was  bathed  in  tears,  and  she  was  engaged 
in  reading  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  the  materialists 
of  those  days.  Placing  her  finger  upon  the  text, 
she  raised  her  eyes  slowly  to  nis  lace,  and  re- 
peated, in  a  voice  scarcely  above  a  whisper, 

"Whose  wife  shall  she  be  in  the  resurrec- 
tion r 

Herman  turned  ghastly  pale;  a  cold  sweat 
started  upon  his  brow,  he  staggered  to  a  s^, 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

Bertha  shuddered ;  she  knelt  down,  and  laid 
her  head  upon  his  knee,  looking  up  with  that 
mysterious,  sad  face,  now  pale  and  passionless 
as  marble.  At  length,  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh, 
and  fell  senseless  to  the  floor. 

Herman  placed  her  upon  a  couch  and  bathed 
her  cold  face,  till  the  sad  eyes  opened  and  met 
his  agonized  expression. 

"Oh,  Herman,  Herman!  I  have  committed- a 
deadly  sin,  in  that  I  swore,  before  Grod,  to  love 
and  honor  you,  while  my  love,  aye  the  deep  love 
of  a  strong  woman's  strong  nature,  had  been  that 
of  another.  I  have  never  dared  to  call  you  hus- 
band. I  have  entreated  you  to  call  me  Bertha, 
for  the  name  wife  has  been  too  holy  for  me  to 
respond  to." 

A  fierce  li^ht  grew  in  the  eyes  of  the  wronged 
man,  as  he  listened  to  these  fearful  words.  He 
grasped  her  wrist  convulsively,  and  looked  stern- 
ly into  her  pale  face. 

"  Woman^  tell  me  solemnly,  before  Grod,  if 
you  felt  all  this  at  the  time  you  consented  to  be 
mine." 

"  No,  on  my  soul,  dear  Herman,  I  did  not  even 
then  know  the  whole  extent  of  my  love  for  an- 
other— another,  with  all  his  worth  and  manhood, 
now  in  his  grave;"  and  she  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Bertha,  you  have  mocked  me ;  you  have  per- 
jured your  own  soul,  and  plunged  me  into  ever- 
lasting misery.  You  have  bound  us  with  cords 
that  death  only  can  sever,  while  we  must  from 
henceforth  be  as  strangers  to  each  other." 

A  shriek,  wild  and  piercing,  burst  from  the 
lips  of  the  wretched  woman,  and  she  once  more 
relansed  into  insensibility.  Herman  again  bathed 
her  brow,  unconsciously  murmuring,  "  Oh,  God, 
so  beautiful  and  yet  so  wretched — so  noble,  and 
yet  so  weak !" 

"  Weak,  most  weak !"  responded  Bertha,  with- 
out unclosing  her  eyes.  "  But,  Herman,  even 
truth  must  be  gradually  unfolded  to  the  mind. 
The  blessed  Savior  recognized  the  weakness  of 
human  understanding  when  he  said,  "  I  have  yet 
many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear 
them  now,"  and  he  fulnlled  his  great  mission. 


leaving  these  things  unsaid.  Is  not  the  mystery 
of  marriage  one  of  these  things  ?  Is  the  human- 
mind,  even  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  prepared 
to  receive  the  true  doctrine  ?" 

Again,  Herman  found  himself  listening  to  the 
eloquence  of  those  sweet  lips,  content  to  live 
upon  the  honey  of  words  so  purely  framed,  and 
again  he  forgot  the  mysterious  sadness  and  the 
tran(}uilness  of  manner  that  revealed  a  soul  whose 
destiny  had  been  sealed. 

"  Dear  Herman,  those  truths  have  been  grow- 
ing upon  me ;  slowly  but  surely  unfolding  them- 
selves to  my  mind.  At  the  time  of  our  contract, 
I  was  a  solitary  being,  yearning  for  sympathy. 
I  would  have  been  content  as  your  friend,  your 
sister,  but  your  vehemence  forbade  that.  I  was 
fearful  of  losing  you  altogether.  I  thought  love 
was  a  thing  to  be  conquered,  to  be  transferred 
even." 

"  Bertha—" 

"  Herman,  I  must  say  all  now,  it  is  better  for 
both." 

"  Go  on,  go  on." 

Again  she  shuddered,  and  clasped  her  hands 
upon  her  breast,  as  if  to  keep  back  her  emotion. 

"I  thought,  Herman,  that  old  thin^  would 
pass  away,  forgetting  that  material  things  only 
perish  in  the  using,  while  love  is  indestructible 
and  eternal,  growing  brighter  and  brighter  untO' 
the  perfect  day," 

"Bertha,  you  drive  me  mad.  You,  who  love 
me  not,  can  talk  in  this  wise,  while  I,  I  who 
have  expended  my  whole  soul  upon  you — ** 
And  he  paced  the  room  with  clenched  hands. 

Most  gently  did  Bertha  exercise  her  powerful 
ministry.  "  No,  Herman,  yours  is  not  love.  It 
is  an  intellectual  admiration,  a  content  in  thought, 
a  gratified  imagination,  but  love  is  more  than  this. 
It  IS  too  intangible  for  definement,  yet  the  soul 
knoweth  its  presence  by  its  fullness  of  content 
in  the  beloved.  Herman,  let  me  sa^r  all.  I  had 
not  been  able  to  detect  its  tokens,  till  I  found  I 
would  sooner  lose  you,  Herman,  than  lose  the 
memoiy  even  of  my  buried  love." 

"  Oh,  God !  oh,  God !  is  this  life  I"  exclaimed 
the  unhappy  man. 

"  It  is  fearful,  Herman,  the  weakness,  not  the 
vice,  of  our  nature  that  has  brought  this  upon 
us.  I  have  endured  this,  dear  Herman,  and  even 
more." 

Both  were,  for  a  long  time,  silent. 

"  Then,  this  doctrine  of  the  true  marriage  has 
been  a  gradual  revealment,"  said  Herman ;  "  you 
did  not,  could  not,  understand  these  things  in 
their  present  light,  and  yet  consent  to  take  such 
fearfm  vows  upon  yourself." 

"  Never,  never.  Oh,  God !  Herman,  to  souls 
like  ours,  made  to  discern  the  truth,  such  vows, 
where  the  two  are  not  one  in  spirit,  truly  and 
entirely  one  before  God,  are  a  fearful  desecration. 
It  is  nickery  of  that  holiest  of  all  Divine  ap- 
pointments." 

"  True,  most  true."  He  grasped  her  arm  with 
a  strong  grasp,  and  replied,  huskily,  "  yet  we 
are  bound  in  the  light  of  human  institutions — 
bound  till  death,  death,  shall  sever  the  bonds. 
Bound  by  human  ties,  though  from  hencefordk 
strangers  upon  earth,"  and  he  fell  headlong  to 
the  floor. 
Long  and  fearful  was  the  malady  that  follow- 
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«d  this  terrible  explanation.  Bertha  watched 
over  his  couch  with  sister-like  assiduity,  preserv- 
ing her  calm  gentleness  of  demeanor,  even  while 
others  were  blanched  with  fear.  Often  and 
often,  in  the  silence  of  his  slumber,  did  she 
kneel  down  and  pray  that  the  bitterness  of  his 
cup  might  be  assuaged.  Often,  in  the  wildness 
of  his  delirium,  did  she  respond  with  some  sea- 
sonable word  of  sympathy,  that  brought  comfort 
to  -the  inner  soul. 

Was  there  no  strife  in  the  soul  of  the  strong 
woman,  think  ye  .'  Had  she  not  need  of  human 
sympathy  under  her  load  of  suffering?  Alas! 
no ;  she  suffered  but  as  she  had  brought  suffering 
^pon  others;  suffered  for  the  infirmity  of  her 
woman-nature,  but  hers  were  divine  ministra- 
tions, comfort  from  the  Beloved,  help  from  God. 

Most  beautiful  grew  she  in  her  spiritual  love- 
liness. Worn  and  stricken  as  she  was,  the  true 
soul  draped  even  mortality  with  angelic  gar- 
ments. 

Herman  slowly  recovered  from  that  long  fever, 
and  ajain  listened  to  the  soothing  and  elevating 
language  of  Bertha. 

**  Wnose  wife  shall  she  be  in  the  resurrection  ? 
Not  mine,  not  mine.  Bertha.  I  can  think  calmlv 
of  it  now.  But  oh,  God  !  the  agony  I  have  suf- 
fered ;  surely,  surely  there  is  a  fearful  retribution 
here !  no,  not  retribution,  for  mistakes  are  follow- 
ed often  by  more  severe  and  protracted  misery 
than  even  vice.  But  then  they  do  their  office  of 
discipline  to  the  soul,  while  sin  brandeth  thereon 
a  perpetual  stain." 

"  Yes,  dear  Herman,  we  must  be  *  made  per- 
fect through  suffering,'  and  the  dismay  of  dark- 
ness causeth  vlb  to  turn  in  search  of  the  light." 
She  took  his  hand,  and  the  tears  slowly  gathered 
in  her  eyes,  for  she  had  that  to  say  that  was  most 
painful  to  be  uttered.  Herman  closed  his  eyes, 
divining  what  was  the  nature  of  that  mute,  yet 
eloquent  appeal. 

"  Speak,  dear  Bertha,  I  understand  what  you 
would  say." 

There  was  one  wild  ^sh  of  agony,  arid  she 
buried  her  face  in  the  pillow  and  sobbed  aloud. 
Herman  laid  his  hand  gently  upon  her  head,  and 
thus,  in  silent  and  holy  communion,  each  praying 
that  comfort  might  come  to  the  heart  of  the  other, 
without  the  utterance  of  a  single  word,  was  the 
external  bond  reverently  recognized  between 
them,  yet  as  reverently  spumed  by  the  spirit  as 
no  bond  of  union.  Herman  pressed  his  lips  to 
her  cold  hand,  and  she  arose  from  her  kneeling 
posture,  and  imprinted  one  last  kiss  upon  his 
brow. 

And  thus  they  parted,  she  to  cherish  the  image 
of  the  heavenly ;  he  to  wrestle  in  spirit,  to  strive 
as  striveth  the  strong  man  for  the  mastery  of 
self — to  go  out  into  high  and  holy  pa^ways 
searching  forevermore  for  the  good  promked  to 
the  faithful.  -^ 

Here  died  out  in  his  soul  all  the  promptings  of 
ambition.  Here  arose  a  noble  desire  to  impress 
worthily  some  few  minds  in  the  great  mass  of 
humanity. 

Herman  traveled  many  years ;  he  sought  the 

society  of  the  gifted  and  the  learned.    Alas  !  he 

found  sorrow  lurking  in  every  heart.    He  found 

that  love  alone  is  its  own  exceeding  great  re- 

-ward ;  but  that  few,  very  few,  are  equsu  to  the  gift. 


THE  SWALLOW. 
Thb  Swallow  is  a  bonnie  bird,  comet  twittering  o'er  the  set. 
And  gladly  Is  bei*  carol  beard  for  tbe  sunny  days  to  be ; 
Sbe  shares  not  with  as  wintry  glooms,  but  yet,  no  faitUea 

thing. 
She  hunts  the  summer  o*er  the  earth  with  little  wearied  wiBg. 

The  lambs  like  snow  all  nibbling  go  upon  the  ferny  hills. 
The  gladsome  voice  of  giiAbing  streams  the  leafy  forest  fills; 
Then  welcome,  little  swallow,  by  our  morning  lattice  heai^ 
Because  thou  com*st  when  nature  bids  bright  days  be  thy 

reward. 
Thine  be  sweet  mornings  with  the  bee  that*8  out  for  honey  dew, 
And  glowing  be  the  noontide  for  the  grasshopper  and  you : 
And  mellow  sliiiie,  o'er  day*s  decUne,  the  sun  to  light  thee 

home, 
Wliat  can  molest  thy  airy  nest  1  sleep  till  the  day-spKing  come. 

The  river  blue  that  rushes  through  the  valley  hears  thee  sing, 
It  murmurs  much  beneath  the  touch  of  thy  light  drooping  wing; 
The  thunder-cloud  above  us  bow*d  in  deeper  gloom  ie  seen, 
When  quick  relieved  it  glances  to  thy  bosom's  silvery  sheen. 

The  silent  power  that  brought  thee  back,  with  leading-strlogi 

of  love, 
ToMiaunts  where  first  the  summer  sun  fell  on  thee  from  above, 
Shall  bind  thee  more  to  come  aye  to  the  music  of  our  leaves, 
For  here  thy  young,  where  thou  hast  sprung,  shall  glad  thee 

in  our  eaves. 

Oh !  all  thy  life's  one  pleasant  hymn  to  God  who  sits  on  high. 
And  give  to  thee  o'er  land  and  sea  the  sunshine  of  his  sky ; 
And  aye  the  summer  shall  come  round  because  it  is  his  word, 
And  aye  will  welcome  back  again  Its  little  traveling  bird. 


HUNTING  THE  COUGAR,  OR  AMERICAN 
UON. 


BT  JOHN  JAMIS  AVDUBON. 


There  is  an  extensive  swamp  in  the  section  of 
Mississippi,  which  lies  partly  in  the  Choctaw 
territory.  It  commences  at  the  borders  of  the 
Mississippi,  at  no  great  distance  from  a  Chicka- 
saw village,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  a  creek, 
known  by*  the  name  of  Yanconnah,  and  partly 
inundated  by  the  swellings  of  several  large  ba- 
yous, the  pnncipal  of  which,  crossing  the  swamp 
in  its  whole  extent,  discharges  its  waters  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River.  This  fa- 
mous bayou  is  called  False  River.  The  swamp 
of  which  I  am  speaking  follows  the  windings  of 
the  Yazoo,  until  the  latter  branches  off  to  the 
north-east,  and  at  this  point  forms  the  stream 
named  Cold  Water  River,  below  which  the  Ya- 
zoo receives  the  draining  of  another  bayou, 
inclining  toward  the  north-west,  and  intersecting 
that  known  by  the  name  of  False  River,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  place  where  the  latter  re* 
ceives  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  This  tedi- 
ous account  of  the  situation  of  the  swamp  is  giv- 
en with  the  view  of  pointing  it  out  to  all  students 
of  nature  who  may  chance  to  go  that  way,  aad 
whom  I  would  earnestly  urge  to  visit  itsinterioTa 
as  it  abounds  in  rare  and  interesting  productions, 
birds,  quadrupeds,  and  reptiles,  as  well  as  molus- 
cous  animals,  many  of  which,  I  am  persuaded, 
have  never  been  described. 

In  course  of  one  of  my  rambles,  I  chanced  to 
meet  with  a  squatter's  cabin  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cold  Water  River.  In  the  owner  of  this  hut, 
like  most  of  these  adventurous  settlere  in  the  un- 
cultivated tracts  of  our  frontier  districts,  I  fonnd 
a  person  well  versed  in  die  chase,  and  acquaint- 
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«d  with  the  habits  of  some  of  the  larger  species 
of  (juadmpeds  and  birds.  As  he  who  is  desirous 
of  instruction  ought  not  to  disdain  listening  to 
any  one  who  has  knowledge  to  communicate, 
however  humble  may  be  his  lot,  or  however  li- 
mited his  talents,  I  entered  the  squatter's  cabin, 
Mid  immediately  opened  a  conversation  with  him 
respecting  the  situation  of  the  swamp,  and  its  na- 
tural productions.  He  told  me  he  thought  it  the 
very  place  I  ought  to  visit,  spoke  of  the  game 
which  it  contained,  and  pointed  to  some  bear  and 
deer  skins,  adding,  that  the  individuals  to  which 
they  had  belonged,  formed  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  number  of  these  animals  which  he  had  shot 
within  it  My  heart  swelled  with  delight;  and  on 
asking  if  he  would  accompany  me  through  the 
great  morass,  and  allow  me  me  to  become  an  in- 
mate of  his  humble  but  hospitabk  mansion,  I  was 
gratified  to  find  that  he  cordiaUy  assented  to  all 
my  proposals.  So  I  immediately  unstrapped  my 
diBwing  materials,  laid  up  my  gun,  and  sat  down 
to  partake  of  the  wholesome  fare  of  the  supper 
intended  for  the  squatter,  his  wife,  and  his  two 
sons. 

The  quietness  of  the  evening  seemed  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  gentle  demeanor  of  his  fami- 
ly. The  wife  and  children,  I  more  than  onc« 
thought,  seemed  to  look  upon  me  as  a  strange 
sort  of  a  person,  going  about,  as  I  said  I  was,  in 
search  ot  birds  and  plants ;  and  were  I  here  to 
relate  the  many  questions  which  they  put  to  me 
in  return  for  those  which  I  addressed  to  them,  the 
<»talogue  would  occupy  several  pages.  The  hus- 
band, a  native  of  Connecticut,  nad  heard  of  the 
existence  of  such  men  as  myself,  both  in  our  own 
country  and  abroad,  and  seemed  greatly  pleased 
to  have  me  under  his  roof.  Supper  over,  I  ask- 
ed my  kind  host  what  had  induced  him  to  remove 
to  this  wild  and  solitary  spot.  "  The  neople  are 
growing  too  numerous  now  to  thrive  in  New  Eng- 
land," was  his  answer.  I  thought  of  the  state  of 
some  parts  in  Europe,  and  calculating  the  dense- 
ncss  of  their  population  compared  with  that  of 
New  EIngland,  exclaimed  to  myself,  "  How  much 
more  difficult  must  it  be  for  men  to  thrive  in  these 
populous  countries!"  The  conversation  then 
changed,  and  the  squatter,  his  sons,  and  myself 
spoke  of  hunting  and  fishing,  until  at  length 
tired,  we  laid  ourselves  down  on  pallets  of  bear 
skins,  and  reposed  in  peace  on  the  floor  of  the 
•only  apartment  of  which  the  hut  consisted. 

Day  dawned,  and  the  squatter's  call  to  his  hogs, 
-which,  being  almost  in  a  wild  state,  were  suffer- 
ed to  seek  the  greater  portion  of  their  food  in  the 
troods,  awakened  me.  Being  ready  dressed,  I 
was  not  long  in  joining  him.  The  hogs  and  their 
young  came  grunting  at  the  well-known  call  of 
their  owner ,  who  threw  th  em  a  few  ears  of  com ,  and 
counted  them,  but  told  me  that  for  some  weeks 
their  number  had  been  greatly  diminished  by  the 
ravages  committed  upon  them  by  a  large  pan- 
"dier,  by  which  name  the  cougar  is  designated  in 
America,  and  that  the  ravenous  animal  did  not 
content  himself  with  the  flesh  of  his  pigs,  but  now 
and  then  carried  off"  one  of  his  calves,  notwith- 
standing the  many  attempts  he  had  made  to  shoot 
It.  The  painter,  as  he  sometimes  called  it,  had 
on  several  occasions  robbed  him  of  a  dead  deer, 
and  to  these  exploits  the  squatter  added  several 
r^narkable  feats  of  audacity  which  it  had  per- 


formed, to  give  me  an  idea  of  the  formidable  cha- 
racter of  the  beast.  Delighted  by  his  description, 
I  offered  to  assist  him  in  destroying  the  enemy, 
at  which  he  was  highly  pleased,  but  assured  me, 
that  unless  some  of  his  neighbors  should  assist 
us  with  their  dogs,  and  his  own,  the  attempt 
would  prove  fruitless.  Soon  after,  mounting  a 
horse,  he  went  off  to  his  neighbors,  severalof 
whom  lived  at  a  distance  of  some  miles,  and  iqi* 
pointed  a  day  of  meeting. 

The  hunters  accordingly  made  their  appearance 
one  fine  morning  at  the  door  of  the  cabin,  just  as 
the  sun  was  emerging  from  beneath  the  horizon. 
They  were  five  in  number,  and  fully  equipped 
for  the  chase,  being  mounted  on  horses,  which  in 
some  parts  of  Europe  might  appear  sorry  nags, 
but  which  in  strength,  speed  and  hottom,  are  bet- 
ter fitted  for  pursuing  a  cougar  or  a  bear  through 
woods  and  morasses  than  any  in  that  country.  A 
pack  of  large  ugly  curs  were  already  engaged  in 
making  acquaintance  with  those  of  the  squatter. 
He  and  myself  mounted  his  two  best  horses,  while 
his  sons  were  bestriding  others  of  inferior  quality. 

Few  words  were  uttered  by  the  party  till  we 
had  reached  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  where  it  was 
agreed  that  all  should  disperse  and  seek  for  the 
fresh  track  of  the  painter,  it  being  previously  set- 
tled that  the  discoverer  should  blow  his  horn,  and 
remain  on  the  spot  till  the  rest  should  join  him. 
In  less  than  an  hour  the  sound  of  the  horn  was 
clearly  heard,  and,  sticking  close  to  the  sauatter, 
off'we  went  through  the  thick  woods,  guided  on- 
ly by  the  now  and  then  repeated  call  of  the  dis- 
tant huntsmen.  We  soon  reached  the  spot,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  rest  of  the  party  came  up. 
The  best  dog  was  sent  forward  to  track  the  cou- 
gar, and  in  a  few  moments  the  whole  pack  were 
observed  diligently  trailing,  and  bearing  in  their 
course  for  the  interior  of  the  swamp.  The  rifles 
were  immediately  put  in  trim,  and  the  pfurty  fol- 
lowed the  dogs  at  separate  distances,  but  in  sight 
of  each  other,  determined  to  shoot  at  no  other 
game  than  the  panther. 

T^e  dogs  soon  began  to  mouth,  and  suddenly 
quickened  their  pace.  My  companion  concluded 
that  the  beast  was  on  the  ground,  and  putting  our 
horses  to  a  gentle  g[allop,  we  followed  the  curs, 
guided  by  their  voices.  The  noise  of  the  dogs 
increased,  when  all  of  a  sudden  their  mode  of 
barking  became  altered,  and  the  squatter,  urg- 
ing me  to  push  on,  told  me  that  the  beast  was 
treed,  by  which  he  meant  that  it  had  got  upon 
some  low  branch  of  a  large  tree  to  rest  for  a  lew 
moments,  and  that  should  we  not  succeed  in  shoot- 
ing him  when  thus  situated,  we  might  have  a  long 
chase  of  it.  As  we  approached  tne  spot,  we  all 
by  degrees  united  into  a  body,  but  on  seeing  the 
dogs  at  the  foot  of  a  large  tree,  separated  again, 
and  galloped  off  to  surround  it. 

EMch  hunter  now  moved  with  caution,  holding 
his  tun  ready,  and  allowing  the  bridle  to  dangle 
on  tne  neck  of  his  horse,  as  it  advanced  slowly 
toward  the  dogs.  A  shot  from  one  of  the  party 
was  heard,  on  which  the  cougar  was  seen  to  leap 
to  the  pound  and  bound  off  with  such  velocity 
as  to  show  that  he  was  very  unwilling  to  stand 
our  fire  longer.  The  dogs  set  off  in  pursuit  wi^ 
great  eagerness,  and  a  deafening  cry.  The  hun- 
ter who  had  fired,  came  up,  and  said  that  he  had  hit 
the  monster,  and  had  probably  broken  one  of  his 
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fore-legs  near  the  shoulder,  the  only  place  at 
which  ne  could  aim.  A  slight  trail  of  blood  was 
discovered  on  the  ground,  but  the  curs  proceeded 
at  such  a  rate  that  we  merely  noticed  this,  and 
put  spurs  to  our  horses,  which  wsdloped  on  to- 
ward the  centre  of  the  swamp.  One  bayou  was 
crossed,  then  another  still  larger  and  more  mud- 
dy ;  but  the  dogs  were  brushing  forward,  and  as 
the  horses  began  to  pant  at  a  furious  rate,  we 
judged  it  expedient  to  leave  them  and  advance  on 
foot.  These  determined  hunters  knew  that  the 
cougar,  being  wounded,  would  shortly  ascend  an- 
other tree.  Where  in  all  probability  he  would  re- 
main for  a  considerable  time,  and  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  follow  the  track  of  the  dogs.  We  dis- 
mounted, took  off  the  saddles,  set  the  bells  at- 
tached to  the  horses*  necks  at  liberty  to  jingle, 
hoppled  the  animals,  and  left  them  to  shift  for 
themselves. 

Now,  kind  reader,  follow  the  group  marching* 
through  the  swamp,  crossing  nfuddy  pools,  and 
making  the  best  of  their  way  over  fallen  trees 
and  among  the  tangled  rushes  that  now  and  then 
covered  acres  of  ^ound.  If  you  are  a  hunter 
yourself,  all  this  will  appear  nothing  to  you ;  but 
if  crowded  assemblies  of  "  beauty  and  fashion," 
or  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  your  pleasure  grounds, 
alone  delight  you,  I  must  mend  my  pen  oefore  I 
attempt  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  pleasure  felt 
on  such  an  expedition. 

After  marching  for  a  couple  of  hours,  we  again 
heard  the  dogs.  Each  of  us  pressed  forward, 
elated  at  the  thought  of  terminating  the  career 
of  the  cougar.  Some  of  the  dogs  were  heard 
whining,  although  the  greater  number  barked 
vehemently.  We  felt  assured  that  the  cougar 
was  treed,  and  that  he  would  rest  for  some  time 
to  recover  from  his  fatigue.  As  we  came  up  to 
the  dogs,  we  discovered  the  ferocious  animal  ly- 
ing across  a  large  branch,  close  to  the  trunk  of 
Ac  cotton-wood  tree,  his  broad  breast  lay  toward 
us ;  his  eyes  were  at  one  time  bent  on  us,  and 
a^ain  on  the  dogs  beneath  and  around  him ;  .one 
of  his  fore-legs  nung  loosely  by  his  side,  an^  he 
lay  crouched  with  his  ears  lowered  close  to  his 
head,  as  if  he  thought  that  he  might  remain  un- 
discovered. Three  balls  were  fired  at  him,  at  a 
S'ven  signal,  on  which  he  sprang  a  few  feet  from 
e  branch,  and  tumbled  headlong  to  the  ground. 
Attacked  on  all  sides  by  the  enraged  curs,  the  in- 
furiated cougar  fought  with  desperate  valor ;  but 
|he  squatter  advancing  in  front  of  the  i)arty,  and 
4|9k0st  in  the  midst  of  the  does,  shot  him  imme- 
£a:(ely  behind  and  beneath  the  left  shoulder.  The 
cougar  writhed  for  a  moment  in  agony,  and  in 
another  lay  dead. 

The  sun  was  now  sinking  in  the  west.  Two 
of  the  hunters  separated  from  the  rest,  to  procure 
venison,  while  the  squatter's  sons  were  ordered 
to  make  the  best  of  their  way  home,  to  be  xtady 
to  feed  the  hogs  in  the  morning.  The  rest  oi  the 
party  agreed  to  camp  on  the  spot.  The  cougar 
was  depsoiled  of  its  skin,  and  its  carcass  left  to 
the  hungry  dogs.  While  engaged  in  preparing 
our  camp,  we  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  soon 
after  one  of  our  hunters  returned  with  a  small 
deer.  A  fire  was  lighted,  and  each  hunter  dis- 
played his  pone  of  bread,  along  with  a  flask  of 
whiskey.  The  deer  was  skinn^  in  a  trice,  and 
«lices  placed  on  sticks  before  the  fire.    These  ma- 


terials afibrded  us  an  excellent  meal,  and  as  the 
night  grew  darker,  stories  and  songs  went  round* 
until  my  companions,  fatigued,  laid  themselves 
down  close  under  the  smoke  of  the  fire,  and  soon 
fell  asleep. 

I  walked  for  some  minutes  round  the  camp,  to 
contemplate  the  beauties  of  that  nature,  irom 
which  I  have  certainly  derived  my  greatest  plea- 
sures. I  thought  of  the  occurrences  of  the  day, 
and  glancing  my  eye  around,  remarked  the  sin- 
gular eftects  produced  by  the  phosphorescent  qua- 
lities of  the  large  decayed  trunks  which  lay  in  all 
directions  around  me.  How  easy,  I  thought, 
would  it  be  for  the  confused  and  agitated  mind  of 
a  person  bewildered  in  a  swamp  like  this,  to  ima- 
gine in  each  of  these  luminous  masses,  some  won- 
drous and  fearful  being,  the  very  sight  of  which 
might  make  the  hair  stand  erect  on  his  head.  The 
thought  of  being  myself  placed  in  such  a  predica- 
ment, burst  over  my  mind,  and  I  hastened  to  join 
my  companions,  beside  whom  I  laid  me  down  and 
slept,  assured  that  no  enemy  could  approach  us 
without  first  rousing  the  dogs,  which  were  growl- 
ing in  fierce  dispute  over  the  remains  of  the  cou- 
gar. 

At  daybreak  we  left  our  camp,  the  squatter 
bearing  on  his  sholder  the  skin  of  the  late  de- 
stroyer of  his  stock,  and  retraced  our  steps  until 
we  found  our  horses,  which  had  not  strayed  far 
from  the  place  where  we  had  left  them.  These 
we  soon  saddled,  and  jogging  along  in  a  direct 
course,  guided  by  the  sun,  congratulating  each, 
other  on  the  destruction  of  so  formidable  a  neigh- 
bor as  the  panther  had  been,  we  soon  arrived  at 
my  host's  cabin.  The  five  neighbors  partook  of 
such  refreshment  as  the  house  could  afford,  and 
dispersing,  returned  to  their  houses,  me  to  follow 
my  favorite  pursuits. 


AGOSTINO   THE   MONK. 

In  the  monastery  of  the  Predicant  Friars,  at  Tou- 
louse, lived  a  young  and  lively  monk,  named 
Agostino,  whose  skill  in  music  enabled  him  to 
play  some  most  delightful  airs  on  the  organ,  with 
which,  on  religious  festivals,  he  accompanied  the 
pious  psalmody.  The  superior  accordingly  re- 
laxed in  some  degree  the  severity  of  the  usual 
discipline,  and  permitted  this  youth  to  go  out  oc- 
casionally from  the  monastery  for  the  purpose  oi 
perfecting  himself  in  this  elegant  accomplishment; 
and  Agostino,  by  his  frequent  visits  to  the  house 
of  his  music-master,  became  intimate  with  one  of 
his  daughters,  to  whom,  at  the  request  of  the  fa- 
ther himself,  he  gave  a  few  lessons  on  the  harp. 
A  young  man  who  had  an  attachment  to  this 
damsel  became  jealous  of  the  monk,  because  such 
opportunities  of  familiar  intercourse  were  allowed 
to  him,  while  he  himself  could  only  gratify  his 
curiosity  by  watching  the  steps  of  his  beloved  as 
she  walked  to  church  or  to  the  theatres.  At 
length  he  plotted  a  dark  scheme  against  his  ima^ 
gined  rival ;  and  after  some  time,  when  the  young 
lady  happened  to  be  indisposed,  he  suborned  the 
principal  physician  in  the  town,  with  whom  he 
was  on  intimate  terms,  to  declare,  when  called 
in  to  give  his  advice,  that  it  was  a  case  of  nature. 
The  father  was  fired  with  indignation ;  and  with- 
out inquiring  into  the  reality  of  the  imputation. 
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immediately  visited  the  superior,  and  charged  the 
monk  with  impropriety  toward  his  daughter.  The 
latter,  in  utter  astonishment,  appeared  m  the  pre- 
sence of  the  incensed  prior,  and  maintained  his 
innocence  without  shrinking ;  honestly  confess- 
ing that  he  admired  the  beauty  of  this  fair  dam- 
sel, but  asserting  that  he  was  entirely  guiltless, 
not  only  of  any  action,  but  of  any  expression 
bordering  on  vice ;  and  asseverating  that  the  very 
thought  of  such  a  prostitution  of  religion,  of  such 
an  act  of  treason  to  the  rights  of  friendship  and 
hospitality,  filled  his  mind  with  horror.  The 
prior  made  no  reply,  but  darting  on  the  monk  a 
penetrating  and  freezing  glance,  he  ordered  him 
to  retire  to  his  cell,  and  there  await  the  punish- 
ment which  he  deserved.  A  cold  chil  1  ran  through 
the  blood  of  the  poor  youth,  who,  pale  and  trem- 
bling, with  a  confused  vision  before  his  eyes, 
sank  down  senseless  on  his  pallet. 

In  the  mean  time  the  superior  assembled  all  the 
members  of  the  convent,  related  to  them  all  the 
charges,  and  maintained  that  one  who  had  thus 
dared  to  violate  his  vows  merited  condign  pun- 
ishment Those  whom  rank  and  a^e  qualified  to 
pronounce  their  judgment,  answered,  that  the  de- 
linquent ought  to  be  closed  in  the  Vade  in  pace y 
that  subterraneous  prison  in  which  fated  culprits 
were  doomed  to  expire.  No  consideration  of 
Agostino*s  youth,  of  nis  amiable  manners,  and  of 
his  elegant  accomplishments,  could  touch  their 
unfeeling  hearts  with  pity.  The  pionks  rushed 
to  the  cell,  where  he  had  scarcely  recovered  the 
full  use  of  his  senses,  and  dragged  him  again  into 
the  presence  of  the  superior,  wno  in  a  loud  voice 
pronounced  the  sentence,  Fo^  tn/Toc^.  Agostino 
was  scarcely  yet  in  possession  of  his  faculties, 
but  when  he  heard  those  awful  words,  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  phrenzy : 

**  What !  without  inquiry,  without  trial,  am  I, 
who  am  innocent,  condemned  to  a  den  of  dark- 
ness, there  to  be  buried  alive,  and  to  suffer  an  ex- 
istence worse  than  a  thousand  deaths  ?  and  are  ye 
the  ministers  of  a  merciful  God  .'  the  chosen  of  a 
meek  Redeemer  ?  Do  you  call  yourselves  my 
brethren — you  who  are  my  executioners  ?  Blas- 
phemous wretches " 

More  he  would  have  said,  but  the  monks  thun- 
dered forth  a  psalm,  covered  his  face  with  a  black 
veil,  tied  his  hands,  and  commenced  the  horrible 
procession  which  was  to  conduct  him  to  a  living 
sepulchre.  One  monk  went  before  the  others, 
canying  a  cross  wrapped  in  mourning ;  the  rest 
followed,  chanting  in  a  deep  and  dismal  tone  the 
De  Profundis:  in  the  middle  was  the  miserable 
Agostino ;  and  the  prior  walked  last  in  the  fune- 
ral procession.  In  this  order  the  monks  descen- 
ded the  dark  subterraneous  passages  of  the  mon- 
astery, and  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  a  deep  vault, 
just  wide  enough  to  admit  a  single  body,  from 
which  not  only  the  light  of  day,  but  every  breath 
of  healthful  atmosphere  was  excluded.  An  iron 
portal  barred  the  access,  above  which  was  a  small 
aperture,  where  they  placed  the  pittance  of  bread 
and  water  with  which  the  poor  wretch  when  de- 
posited beneath  was  for  a  time  to  be  supported. 
The  procession  advanced  toward  this  abyss  of 
death,  when  the  prior  seized  the  hand  of  Agosti- 
no, who  stood  like  a  victim  at  the  altar,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  other  monks,  hurled  him 
downward,  closing  over  him  the  dismal  portal. 


Agostino  heard  the  grating  of  the  rusty  hinges, 
and  the  shutting  of  that  door  which  to  him  would 
be  shut  forever.  After  some  few  days  had  elaps- 
ed, in  a  fit  of  phrenzy  he  dashed  his  head  against 
the  wall ;  his  eyeballs  burst  from  their  sockets, 
and  his  brains  from  his  skull ;  and  his  body  lay 
weltering  in  his  blood,  a  pitiable  spectacle  to  the 
monks  who  ran  to  witness  the  calamity. 


Dbab  Mr.  Editor— If  tbe  following,  and  anything  more  from 

the  same  source,  will  be  acceptable  to  you,  you  may  count 

upon  hearing  from  me  betjmes.    This,  however,  by  way  of 

introduction,  and  if  you  like  me,  I  will  come  again.     Ross. 

A  MALE  COQUETTE. 

BT  BOSS  MALLORY. 

Inconstaiit  as  the  wind  that  tlirows 
Its  breathing  pinions  o'er  the  rose, 

And  bows  its  fragile  stem, 
Then  hastes  to  many  a  tender  prize, 
In  other  lands— *neath  fairer  skies, 

Inconstant  still  to  them  !— 

So  Ihou  dost  speed  from  flower  to  flower, 
New  triumphs  gaining  every  hour, — 

Ne'er  heeding  sighs  nor  sorrow- 
Ne'er  looking  to  the  gloomy  past, 
Where  bent  the  tendril  to  the  blast, 
Forgotten  ere  the  morrow ! 
When  Jove  sums  up,  and  thy  account  is  given, 
Thou  wilt  be  found  the  farthest  off  Arom  Heaven  1 

Toa  are  welcome,  sweet  Rose  Mallory ;  and  as  you  pro^ 
mise  to  be  a  "  regular  contributor,**  we  will  see  what  we  canr 
do  for  you  in  the  way  of  a  respectable  notability.  Give  jxm 
such  Rose  tints  often. 


THE   QUEEN   SEMIRAMIS. 

BY  MASSENIUS,  A  GERMAN  JESUIT,  1057. 

"  Or  all  my  wives,**  said  King  Ninus  to  Semira- 
mis,  '*  it  is  you  I  love  the  best.  None  have  charms 
and  graces  like  you,  and  for  you  I  would  willing- 
ly resign  them  all.** 

•*  Let  the  king  consider  well  what  he  says,** 
replied  Semiramis.  "  What  if  I  were  to  takeoim 
at  his  word  ?** 

"  Do  so,**  returned  the  monarch ;  "  while  be- 
loved by  you,  I  am  indifferent  to  all  others." 

"  So,  then,  if  I  asked  it,**  said  Semiramis,  **  you 
would  banish  all  your  other  wives  and  love  mfr 
alone  ?  I  should  be  alone  your  consort,  the  par- 
taker of  your  power,  and  queen  of  Assyria  ^ 

"  Queen  of  Assyria !  Are  you  not  so  already,'* 
said  Ninus,  **  since  you  reign  by  your  beauty 
over  its  king  ?** 

"  No — no,**  answered  his  lovely  mistress ;  "  I 
am  at  present  only  a  slave  whom  you  love.  1 
reign  not;  I  merely  charm.  When  I  give  an  or- 
der, you  are  consulted  before  I  am  obeyed.'* 

**  And  to  reign  then  you  think  so  great  a  plea- 
sure .** 

"  Yes,  to  one  who  has  never  experienced  it.** 

"And  do  you  wish  then  to  experience  it? 
Would  you  like  to  reign  a  few  days  in  my 
place  ?** 

"  Take  care,  0  king !  do  not  offer  too  much.** 

"  No,  I  repeat  it,**  said  the  captivated  monarch. 
"  Would  you  like,  for  one  whole  day,  to  be  sove- 
reign mistress  of  Assyria }  If  you  would,  I  con- 
sent to  it.'* 
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**  And  all  which  I  command  then,  shall  be  exe- 
cuted r 

**  Yes,  I  will  resign  to  you,  for  one  entire  day, 
my  power  and  my  eolden  sceptre.** 

"  And  when  shall  this  be  ?" 

"  To-morrow,  if  you  like.** 

**  I  do,**  said  Semiramis ;  and  let  her  head  fall 
upon  the  shoulder  of  the  king,  like  a  beautiful 
woman  asking  pardon  for  some  caprice  which 
has  been  yielded  to. 

The  next  morning  Semiramis  called  her  wo- 
men, and  commanded  them  to  dress  her  magnifi- 
cently. On  her  head  she  wore  a  crown  of  pre- 
cious stones,  and  appeared  thus  before  Ninus, 
who,  enchanted  with  her  beauty,  ordered  all  the 
officers  of  the  palace  to  assemble  in  the  state 
chamber,  and  his  golden  sceptre  to  be  brought 
from  the  treasury.  He  then  entered  the  chamber, 
leading  Semiramis  by  the  hand.  All  prostrated 
themselves  before  the  aspect  of  the  king,  who 
conducted  Semiramis  to  the  throne,  and  seated  her 
upon  it.  Then  ordering  the  whole  assembly  to 
rise,  he  announced  to  the  court  that  they  were  to 
obey,  during  the  whole  day,  Semiramis  as  him- 
self. So  saying,  he  took  up  the  golden  sceptre, 
and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  Semiramis. 

"Queen,"  said  he,  "I  commit  to  you  the  em- 
blem of  sacred  power :  take  it,  and  command  with 
sovereign  authority.  All  here  are  your  slaves, 
and  I  myself  am  nothing  more  than  your  servant 
for  the  whole  of  this  day.  Whoever  shall  be  re- 
miss in  executing  your  orders,  let  him  be  punish- 
ed as  if  he  had  disobeyed  the  commands  of  the 
kine.** 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  king  knelt  down  be- 
fore Semiramis,  who  gave  him,  with  a  smile,  her 
hand  to  kiss.  The  courtiers  then  passed  in  suc- 
cession, each  making  oath  fo  execute  blindly  the 
orders  of  Semiramis.  When  the  ceremony  was 
finished,  the  king  made  her  his  compliments,  and 
aeked  her  how  she  had  managed  to  go  through 
with  it  with  so  grave  and  majestical  an  air 

"  While  they  were  promising  to  obey  me,** 
said  Semiramis,  "  I  was  thinking  what  I  should 
eommand  each  of  them  to  do.  I  have  but  one 
day  of  power,  and  I  will  employ  it  well.** 

The  king  laughed  at  this  reply.  Semiramis 
appeared  more  ptquante  and  amiable  than  ever. 

"  Let  us  see,**  said  Ninus,  "  how  you  will  con- 
tinue your  part.  By  what  orders  will  you  be- 
gin?*' 

"  Let  the  secretary  of  the  king  approach  my 
throne,*'  said  Semiramis,  in  a  loud  voice. 

The  secretary  approached,  two  slaves  placed  a 
little  table  before  him. 

"  Write,'*  said  Semiramis :  "  *  Under  penalty  of 
death,  the  governer  of  the  citadel  of  Babylon  is 
ordered  to  yield  up  the  command  of  the  citadel 
to  him  who  shall  bear  to  him  this  order.*  Fold 
this  order,  seal  it  with  the  king's  seal,  and  deli- 
ver to  me  this  decree.  Write  now,  *  Under pen- 
altv  of  death,  the  governor  of -the  slaves  of  the 
palace  is  ordered  to  resign  the  command. of  the 
slaves  into  the  hands  of  the  person  who  shall 
present  to  him  this  order.*  Fold  it,  seal  it  with 
the  king's  seal,  and  deliver  to  me  this  decree. 
Write  again,  •  Under  penalty  of  death,  the  gene- 
ral of  the  army  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Ba- 
bylon is  ordered  to  resign  the  command  of  the 
army  to  him  who  shall  be  the  bearer  of  this  or- 


der.* Fold,  seal,  and  deliver  this  decree  to  me." 
She  took  the  three  orders  thus  dictated,  and  p«t 
them  in  her  bosom.  The  whole  court  was  struck 
with  consternation;  the  king  himself  was  sur- 
prised. 

"  Listen,**  said  Semiramis.  "  In  two  hours 
hence  let  s|l  the  officers  of  the  state  come  and  of- 
fer me  presents,  as  is  the  custom  on  the  accession 
of  new  princes,  and  let  a  festival  be  prepared  foe 
this  evening.  Now  let  all  depart.  Let  my  faiA- 
ful  servant  Ninus  alone  remain.  I  have  to  con- 
sult him  upon  af&irs  of  state." 

When  all  the  rest  had  gone  out—**  You  see*" 
said  Semiramis,  **  that  I  know  how  to  play  Ac 
queen." 
Ninus  laughed. 

**My  beautiful  queen,**  said  he,  "you  play 
your  part  to  astonishment.  But  if  your  servant 
may  dare  to  question  you,  what  would  you  do 
witn  the  orders  you  have  dictated  ?'* 

«*  I  should  be  no  longer  queen,  were  I  obliged 
to  give  account  of  my  actions.  Nevertheless, 
this  was  my  motive.  I  have  a  vengeance  to  exe- 
cute against  the  three  officers  whom  these  ordevs 
menace." 
**  Vengeance,  and  wherefore  .>" 
**  The  first,  the  governor  of  the  citadel,  is  one- 
eyed,  and  frightens  me  every  time  I  meet  him ; 
the  second,  the  chief  of  the  slaves,  I  hate  because 
he  threatens  me  with  rivals ;  the  third,  the  gene- 
ral of  the  army,  deprives  me  too  often  of  yonr 
company ;  you  are  constantly  in  the  camp." 

This  reply,  in  which  caprice  and  flattery  were 
mingled,  enchanted  Ninus. 

**  Good,**  said  he,  laughing.  **  Here  are  the  three 
first  officers  of  the  empire  dismissed  for  very  saf- 
ficient  reasons." 

The  gentlemen  of  the  court  now  came  to  pre- 
sent their  gifts  to  the  queen.  Some  gave  pre- 
cious stones,  others  of  a  lower  rank  flowers  and 
fruits,  and  the  slaves  having  Aothing  to  give,  gave 
nothing.  Among  these  last  were  three  youi^ 
brothers,  who  had  come  from  the  Caucasus  with 
Semiramis,  and  had  rescued  the  caravan  in  whidi 
the  women  were,  from  an  enormous  tiger.  W hen 
they  passed  the  throne — 

**  And  you,"  said  she,  to  the  three  brothers, 
**  have  you  no  present  to  make  to  your  queen  ^ 
**  No  other,"  replied  the  first,  Zopire,  «*  than  my 
life  to  defend  her." 

**None  other,"  replied  the  second,  Artaban, 
**  than  my  sabre  against  her  enemies." 

**  None  other,"  replied  the  third,  Assar,  •*  than 
the  respect  and  admiration  which  her  presence 
inspires." 

**  Slaves,"  said  Semiramis,  **  it  is  you  who  have 
made  me  the  most  valuable  present  of  the  whole 
court,  and  I  will  not  be  ungrateful.  You  who 
have  offered  me  your  sword  against  my  enemies* 
take  this  order,  carry  it  to  the  general  of  the  ar- 
my encamped  under  the  walls  of  Babylon,  give  it 
to  him,  and  see  what  he  will  do  for  you.  You 
who  have  ofl*ered  me  your  life  for  my  defence, 
take  this  order  to  the  governor  of  the  citadel,  and 
see  what  he  will  do  for  you ;  and  you  who  oflfer 
me  the  respect  and  admiration  which  my  presence 
inspires,  take  this  order,  give  it  to  the  command- 
ant of  the  slaves  of  the  palace,  and  see  what  will 
be  the  result." 
Never  had  Semiramis  displayed  so  much  gaye- 
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ty,  so  much  folly,  and  so  much  grace,  and  never 
^was  Ninus  so  captivated.  Nor  were  her  charms 
lessened  in  his  eyes,  when  a  slave  not  having 
executed  properly  an  insignificant  order,  she  com- 
manded his  head  to  be  struck  oflF,  which  was  im- 
mediately done. 

Without  bestowing  a  thought  on  this  trivial 
matter,  Ninus  continued  to  converse  with  Semira- 
mis,  till  the  evening  and  the  fete  arrived.  When 
she  entered  the  saloon  which  had  been  prepared 
for  the  occasion,  a  slave  brought  her  a  plate, 
in  which  was  the  head  of  the  decapitated  eu- 
nuch. 

"  Tis  well,"  said  she,  after  having  examined  it. 
**  Place  it  on  a  stake  in  the  court  of  the  palace,  that 
all  may  see  it,  and  be  vou  there  on  the  spot  to  pro- 
claim to  every  one,  that  the  man  to  whom  this 
head  belonged  lived  three  hours  ago,  but  that  ha- 
ving disobeyed  my  will,  his  head  was  separated 
from  his  body." 

The/efe  was  magnificent ;  a  sumptuous  banquet 
was  prepared  in  the  gardens,  and  Semiramis  re- 
tjeived  the  homage  of  all  with  a  grace  and  majes- 
ty perfectly  regal;  she  continually  turned  to,  and 
conversed  with,  Ninus,  rendering  him  the  most 
distinguished  honor.  "  You  are,"  said  she,  "  a 
foreign  king  come  to  visit  me  in  my  palace.  I 
must  make  your  visit  agreeable  to  you." 

Shortly  after  the  banquet  was  served,  Simira- 
mis  confounded  and  reversed  all  ranks.  Ninus 
was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  He  was 
the  first  to  laugh  at  this  caprice;  and  the  court, 
following  his  example,  allowed  themselves  to  be 
placed,  without  murmuring,  according  to  the  will 
of  the  queen.  She  seated  near  herself  the  three 
brothers  from  the  Caucasus. 

"  Are  my  orders  executed  .>"  she  demanded  of 

"  Yes,"  they  replied. 

T^feU  was  very  gay.  A  dave  having,  by 
the  force  of  habit,  served  the  king  first,  Semira- 
mis had  him  beaten  with  rods.  His  cries  mingled 
with  the  laughter  of  the  guests.  Every  one  was 
inclined  to  merriment.  It  was  a  comedy,  in 
which  each  played  his  part.  Toward  the  end  of 
Ae  repast,  when  wine  had  added  to  the  general 
gfaejrty,  Semiramis  rose  from  her  elevated  seat, 
and  said — «*  My  lords,  the  treasurer  of  the  empire 
has  read  me  a  list  of  those  who  this  morning  have 
hrought  me  their  gifts  of  congratulation  on  my 
joyful  accession  to  the  throne.  One  grandee 
akme  of  the  coart  has  failed  to  bring  his  gift." 

"  W  ho  is  it  ?"  cried  Ninua.  "  He  must  be  pun- 
ished severely." 

**  ft  is  you  yourself,  my  lord — ^you  who  speak 
— What  have  you  given  to  the  queen  this  morn- 
ing?- 

JNinus  rose,  and  came  with  a  smiling  counten- 
ance to  whisper  something  in  the  ear  of  the 
queen.  **  The  queen  is  insulted  by  her  servant," 
excliumed  Semiramis. 

•*  I  embrace  your  knees  to  obtain  my  pardon. 
P^on  me,  beautiful  queen,"  said  he,  «*  pardon 
me."  And  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  I  would 
that  this/e/e  were  finished." 

«•  You  wish,  then,  that  I  should  abdicate  ?"  said 
Semiramis.  *«  But  no — I  have  still  two  hours  to 
reign  ;*'  and  at  the  same  time  she  withdrew  her 
hand,  which  the  king  was  coverinff  with  kisses. 
-**  I  pudon  not,"  said  she,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  such  | 


an  insult  on  the  part  of  a  slave.    Slave,  prepare 
thyself  to  die." 

**  Silly  child  that  thou  art,"  said  Ninus,  still  on 
his  kness,  "  yet  will  I  give  way  to  thy  foUy ;  but 
patience,  thy  reign  will  soon  be  over." 

"  You  will  not  then  be  angry,"  said  she,  in  a 
whisper,  "  at  something  I  am  going  to  order  at 
this  moment  V* 

"  No,"  said  he. 

"  Slaves,"  said  she  aloud,  "  seize  this  man — . 
this  Ninus." 

Ninus,  smiling,  put  himself  into  the  hands  of 
the  slaves. 

"  Take  him  out  of  the  saloon,  lead  him  into 
the  court  of  the  seraglio,  prepare  everything  for 
his  death,  and  wait  my  orders." 

The  slaves  obeyed,  and  Ninus  followed  them, 
laughing,  into  the  court  of  the  seraglio.  They 
passed  by  the  head  of  the  disobeying  eunuch. 
Then  Semiramis  placed  herself  on  a  balcony. 
Ninus  had  suflerea  his  hands  to  be  tied. 

"Hasten  to  the  fortress,  Zopire;  you  to  the 
camp,  Artaban ;  Assar,  do  you  secure  all  the 
gates  of  the  palace." 

These  orders  were  given  in  a  whisper,  and  ex- 
ecuted immediately. 

•*  Beautiful  queen,"  said  Ninus,  laughing,  "  this 
coiJedy  only  wants  its  d&nouement ;  pray  let  it 
be  a  prompt  one." 

"  1  wDI,"  said  Semiramis,  "  Slaves,  recollect 
the  eunuch — strike  !" 

They  struck.  Ninus  had  hardly  time  to  utter 
a  cry  when  his  head  fell  upon  the  pavement,  the 
smile  was  still  upon  his  lips. 

"Now  I  am  Queen  of  Assyria,"  exclaimed 
Semiramis ;  "  and  perish  every  one,  like  the  eu- 
nuch and  like  Ninus,  who  daje  disobey  my 
orders." 


•  filRDS. 

BT  MBt.  >.  0AKB8  SMITH. 

Thb  bird  would  leave  the  rocking  branch 

On  Eva*8  hand  to  sing, 
And  upward  turn  its  fearless  eye 

And  plume  its  glossy  wing, 
And  she  would  listen  to  its  song, 

Till  tU  the  sense  concealed 
In  that  deep  gushing  forth  of  joy, 

Became  to  her  revealed. 


THE   INFIDEL   LOVER. 

THE  TSMPTATION  OF  RACHEL  MORRISON. 

It  was  a  clear,  sunny  September  morning — 
bright  and  cheerful  Autumn  was  stealing,  not 
striding  over  the  landscape,  and  Rachel  Morrison 
looked  out  upon  a  joyous  picture,  as  she  sat 
within  the  window  of  her  father's  house. 

Her  two  younger  sisters  had  spread  a  richly- 
fringed  carpet  beneath  a  verandah  that  was  cur- 
tained by  clustering  vines ;  the  elder  of  them  had 
filled  a  basket  with  the  rich  dusters  of  the  pur- 
ple grape,  and  held  it  up,  a  double  temptation  to 
little  Miriam,  and  a  bounding,  beautiful  ff^y- 
hound,  the  pet  and  torment  of  the  family.  Kate 
Morrison,  the  tempter,  would  not,  however,  suf- 
fer either  of  them  to  touch  a  single  grape  until 
she  had  first  presented  the  basket  to  &chel ;  in- 
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deed,  her  youthful  sisters  loved  Rachel  dearly — 
and  loved  her  the  more,  for  that  the  rose  was 
fading  from  her  cheek,  and  her  lips  seldom  smiled 
as  was  their  custom  in  former  times.  I  have 
often  observed  that  the  love  of  children  increases 
with  the  illness  of  a  friend  or  champion — a  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  the  disinterested  nature  of 
true  love. 

**  There  is  a  bunch,  Rachel — a  bunch  fit  for  a 
queen  !    The  doctor  said  you  might  eat  grapes.*' 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Kate ;  they  are  very  fine 
indeed ;  but  you  should  not  have  tempted  Miriam 
and  Nina  with  them." 

"Oh!"  replied  Kate,  lauching,  "I  love  to 
tempt  them — to  tease  them  a  Tittle ;  it  does  them 
good." 

" No,  I  do  not  think  so,"  said  Rachel.  "lam 
not  fond  of  quoting  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  on 
trivial  occasions,  but  you  must  remember  we  pray 
not  to  be  led  into  temptation ;  and,  Kate,  looking 
on  the  temptation  witn  which  you  tempted  your 
little  sister  and  the  pretty  hound,  made  me 
think " 

"  What,  sister  ?" 

"  Upon  mine  own  !" 

"  Yours,  Rachel  f  I  did  not  tempt  you  with 
grapes  ?" 

"  Grapes  !'*  repeated  Rachel  Morrison,  smiling, 
though  there  was  sadness  in  the  smile.  "  ^o, 
not  with  grapes ;  yet  I  have  had  my  temptation." 

"  What  was  it,  sister  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  when  you  are  old  enough  to 
understand  its  nature." 

"But  I  am  old  enough,  Rachel.  I  shall  be 
seven  next  month.  Perhaps,  sister,  you  were 
tempted  to  tell  a  story  ?" 

"  No/* 

"  To  wear  tight  shoes  at  the  dancing  lesson  ^ 

"  No." 

"  To  go  into  the  garden  and  gather  cherries 
without  leave  ?"  ^ 

"  No.** 

"  To  ride  the  kicking  pony  ?** 

"  Indeed,  my  Kate,  you  need  not  attempt  to 
find  out.  Listen  to  me ;  if  it  please  God  that  I 
live  until  you  have  completed  your  seventeenth 
year,  I  will  relate  to  you  my  *  temptation  ;*  if — 
listen  to  me,  Katharine — I  am  taken  from. you 
into  the  world  of  spirits  before  you  attain  the 
beauty  and  incur  the  dangers  of  womanhood,  I 
will  leave  a  written  testimony  that  may  warn  you 
how  to  avoid  the  sorrows  which  have  planted 
and  watered  the  willows  that  are  already  grow- 
ing over  my  early  grave.'* 

Kate  did  not  quite  understand  what  her  sister 
meant,  but  she  saw  that  her  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears,  and  so  she  crept  silently  to  her  side,  and 
looked  up  into  her  face,  and  felt  her  heart  sad 
within  her. 

A  little  time,  and  the  sharp  winds  of  an  unu- 
sually cold  spring  sent  (the  physician  said)  poor 
Rachel  Morrison  to  an  early  grave.  There  was 
one  who  knew  otherwise — who  knew  that  the 
iron  had  entered  her  soul,  and  festered  in  itscore^ 
and  that  her  body  was  too  delicate  to  withstand 
the  struggles  of  her  mind.  Her  mother  closed 
her  eyes,  and  sorrowed  over  her  bier — but  not 
as  one  having  no  hope,  for  her  last  blessed  words 
were,  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth."  There 
was  much  mourning  in. the  bereaved  dwelling. 


Kate  was  able  to  feel  and  to  tell  how  truly  she 
missed 

The  glancing  of  her  sister's  eye, 

The  waving  of  her  hair, 
Tlie  footsteps  lightly  gliding  by, 
The  hand  so  small  and  fair. 

But  little  Miriam  soon  forgot  her  troubles  in 
the  excitement  of  black  frocks  and  a  crape  bon- 
net. 

Years  pass,  as  weU  as  months ;  and  when  we 
review  them  we  think  they  pass  as  quickly. 
The  retrospect  of  both  is  nearly  the  same ;  but 
the  prospect  how  different !  Katharine  Morrison 
had  completed  her  seventeenth  year,  and  was 
already  arrived  at  the  dangerous  distinction  of 
being  a  beUe  and  a  beauty.  She  had  ceased  to 
remember  that  her  sister,  whose  once  beautiful 
form  was  now  part  and  parcel  of  the  earth  where- 
in it  lay,  left  a  "  written  testimony"  of  her  trials ; 
that  she  had  laid  open  her  heart's  feelings,  hopes 
and  disappointments,  for  her  advantage ;  that,  to 
prevent  her  sister's  tears,  she  had  re-shed  her 
own — for  she  had  torn  afresh  wounds  which  had 
comparatively  healed,  and  had  again  counted  the 
drops  of  blood  distilled  from  her  lacerated  heart. 
"  My  blessed  child !"  said  her  mother,  "  have  you 
forgotten  poor  Rachel's  legacy? — how  she  be- 
Queathed  you  the  knowledge  of  her  *  temptation,' 
that  your  fate  may  not  be  ners  ?" 

She  laid  a  few  leaves  of  paper  upon  her  table, 
fairly  and  plainly  written ;  and  Kate  re-trimmed 
her  lamp,  and  flung  the  garland  from  her  brow» 
that  she  might  read  the  story  of  her  dead  sister. 

RACHEL'S  LETTER. 

A  woman's,  Kate — a  young  unmarried  wo- 
man's trials,  are  generally  of  the  afiections — 
triab  of  temper — trials  of  judgment;  trials  of 
power  come  afterwards ;  but  a  young  girl's  trials 
are  of  the  heart. 

I  hope  you  have  not  yet  understood  what  it  is 
to  love ;  unless,  indeed,  you  love  what  is  lovely, 
lovely  not  only  for  time,  but  for  eternity.  The 
impression  made  on  a  young  heart  may  be  con- 
sidered light ;  and  yet,  Katharine,  it  is  lonf— -oh,, 
how  long !  before  it  wears  out.  1  found  it  eo. 
You  know  the  pains  my  dear  mother  ever  took 
to  impress  upon  us  our  religious  duties ;  to  teach 
us  Christ  all-in-all  sufficient;  and  to  manifest  our 
faith  by  our  works.  I  fear  me  that  1  trusted  too 
much  to  my  own  strenj^ — that  I  thought  toa 
much  of  my  own  acquirements.  The  pains  be- 
stowed on  my  education  made  me  superior  to  my 
companions,  but  not,  alas !  superior  to  myself. 
The  remembrance  of  your  sister — of  the  once 
living  reality  of  her  who  pens  these  lines^ — ^will, 
before  you  read  them,  have  faded  to  an  outlined 
vision.  You  will  remember  a  thin,  pale  girl» 
who  loved  flowers  and  music,  and  for  whom  you 
gathered  the  finest  grapes;  and  the  thought  of 
her  will  bring  back  her  last  kiss — her  white  brow 
— her  dead  hand — the  never-to-be-forgotten  touch 
of  death ! — ^the  tears — a  mother*s  precious  tears ! 
— and  then  the  funeral  Ah,  my  beloved  sister, 
all  will  be  as  a  vision ;  but  we  may  learn  wis- 
dom from  such. 

I  did  think  too  highly  of  my  acquirements  and 
practised  them  more  for  the  sake  of  display  than 
a  desire  to  give  pleasure.  They  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  one  who,  possessed  of  much  beauty, 
much  talent,  and  some — indeed  many — amiable 
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qualities,  was,  nevertheless,  deficient  in  the  great 
requisites  for  domestic — much  less  Christian — 
nappiness.  For  a  time  we  were  as  two  gay  but- 
terflies sporting  in  the  sunshine ;  I  learnt  to  see 
with  his  eyes,  to  hear  with  his  ears,  to  feel  with 
iiis  feeling,  to  live  but  in  his  presence ;  and  yet  I 
hardly  knew  it — was  not  that  strange  ?  One  of 
the  mysteries  of  love ;  perpetually  denying  his 
influence  with  my  lips,  lying  to  my  own  heart — 
practising  self-deception ;  Imt  however  I  might 
nave  succeeded  in  deceiving  myself,  I  did  not, 
could  not,  deceive  him.  He  knew  his  power, 
and  while  he  talked  of  love  to  me,  (ah!  Kate, 
take  my  experience  with  you  in  the  world,  and 
remember  that  while  men  talk  love,  women  feel 
it,)  loved  me — he  believed — well ;  yet  endeavor- 
ed to  laugh  at  my  **  amiable  weakness,"  **  early 
prejudices,"  and  **  want  of  worldly  knowledge." 
Such  he  termed,  in  honeyed  words,  woman's  best 
and  surest  safeguard — her  refuge — her  hope — her 
shield  and  buckler. 

At  first  I  was  alarmed — but  he  never  wounded 
my  feelings.  Day  by  day,  secure  of  my  affec- 
tions, he  became  more  careless  in  his  expressions, 
though  he  gave  me  no  reason  to  suppose  he  was 
guilty  of  infidelity.  I  wanted  the  courage,  and, 
in  truth,  the  Christian  knowledge,  to  combat  his 
assertions,  and  for  a  long  time  f  sheltered  myself 
under  the  hope,  almost  the  belief,  that  he  did  but 
jest.  And  awful  as  it  was,  still  it  was  a  comfort 
— ^a  coward's  comfort,  truly,  that  has  no  truth  for 
its  foundation.  My  dear  mother,  too,  trembled 
while  she  prayed  for  my  happiness ;  but  my  fa- 
Cher  thought  of  the  splendor  of  the  alliance,  and 
rejoiced  tnerein.  * 

The  time  approached  for  our  union,  and  the 
care,  attention  and  tenderness  of  my  affianced 
husband  made  me  almost  forget  what  then  I  had 
hardly  time  to  think  upon,  amid  the  congratula- 
tions, the  preparations  and  the  festivals  that  were 
to  celebrate  our  marriage.  Every  one,  too,  as- 
sured me  how  certain  I  was  of  happiness,  and 
I  endeavored  to— yes,  I  did — believe  it.  I  gave 
myself  up  to  the  intoxication  of  an  unsanctified 
hope,  and  I  fought  against  my  doubts  and  Chris- 
tian terrors ;  it  was  to  be  the  IcLst  Sunday  before 
our  marriage,  and  we  were  to  take  the  sacrament 
together.  He  had  agreed  with  so  much  seeming 
pleasure  that  we  should  do  so,  that  I  hailed  it  as 
a  happy  omen ;  and  on  that  memorable  Sabbath 
morning  entered  a  bower  whose  roses  and  jessa- 
mines had  been  twined  by  his  hand,  which  made 
them  doubly  dear  to  me.  It  was  a  bright  and 
balmy  day ;  the  sprats  were  bending  beneath  the 
dew  drops,  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  perfume ; 
evervthing  was  hushed  and  silent — even  the  song 
of  the  bira  was  tempered  in  its  sweetness ;  and  I 
prayed — oh !  how  fervently  prayed,  that  I  might 
— ^that  we  might,  together — find  "  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life." 

I  had  escaped  the  tumult  of  company  to  com- 
mune with  my  own  heart,  and  He  to  "  whom  all 
hearts  are  open"  knows  that  I  prayed  more  for 
htm  than  for  m3rself.  Suddenly  the  church  bell 
sounded  in  my  ear,  and  I  rose  to  attend  its  bless- 
ed summons.  I  was  pushing  back  the  silver 
stars  of  a  clustering  jessamine  that  curtained  the 
arbor's  entrance,  wnen  I  saw  the  object  of  my 
prayer  coining  toward  me :  perhaps  I  would  not 
nave  drawn  Imck  had  he  been  alone,  but  an  inti 


mate  friend,  who  was  to  have  been  his  bride's- 
man,  was  with  him,  and  I  shrank  beneath  the 
shade.  As  they  approached,  they  laughed  and 
talked  together,  and  so  loudly  that  I  heard  what 
one  of  them  would  have  given  worlds  I  never 
had  heard.  « 

**  The  sacrament  will  take  up  so  much  time 
that  I  cannot  meet  you  as  I  intended."  This  sen- 
tence attracted  my  attention ;  though  when,  in- 
deed did  he  speak  that  I  was  not  attentive  ?  Oh, 
how  I  shuddered  at  what  followed  ! 

"Then  why  do  you  go.'  Why  submit  to 
what  you  despise  ?  I  would  not  do  it  for  any 
woman  upon  earth." 

"  I  would  do  more  than  that  for  Rachel ;  but 
when  once  away  from  this,  she  will  get  rid  of  all 
her  early  prejudices,  and  become  one  of  the 
world ;  her  mind  is  comprehensive,  and  her  love 
for  me  will  tend  to  teacn  her  the  superiority  of 
rational  over  formal  religion." 

"  To  have  a  preaching  wife — to  be  obliged  to 
go  to  church,  sing  psalms  on  Sunday,  and  take 
the  sacrament  once  a  month — a  pretty  prospect 
of  domestic  felicity  I" 

**  Pshaw — you  do  not  suppose  that  my  present 
life  is  a  type  of  that  which  is  to  come  ?  No,  no  : 
I  do  not  intend  to  be  canonized  under  the  deno- 
mination of  Saint  Alfred ;  but  it  pleases  her,  and 
believe  me  she  is  not  half  as  bad  as  she  was.  I 
remember  when  she  would  not  read  a  newi^per 
on  Sunday !" 

"  Is  it  possible  ?" 

"  Fact,  upon  my  honor.  Now  she  is  getting 
better;  I  must  tolerate  the  mummery  until  we 
are  married,  and  then " 

Kate,  Kate,  I  heard  no  more.  A  torrent  of  bit- 
terness overwhelmed  me.  The  blessed  sacra- 
ment to  be  termed  mummery — the  man  for  whom 
I  lived  and  prayed  to  exult  that  my  religion  was 
declining — to  plan  its  destruction !  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  pity  me  nowt  because  my  transgressions 
have  been  pardoned — my  race  run — my  sorrows 
ceased  their  troubling — my  spirit  at  rest!  but 
thetf,  or  rather  when  restored  to  perfect  conscious- 
ness, you  would  have  pitied  me. 

For  weeks  I  could  not  leave  my  bed ;  the  deli- 
rium of  brain  fever  for  a  time  spared  me  worse 
agonies,  but  the  temptation  was  with  me  still.  I 
knew  that  Alfred's  attentions  had  been  unremit- 
ting— that  he  had  watched  over  me — they  said  he 
had  prayed  for  me.  To  whom  was  he  to  pray  ? 
His  people  were  not  my  people,  his  God  not  my 
God.  And  yet  I  loved  nim ;  Kate,  I  pray  for  him 
still — at  morn,  at  midnight,  by  the  wayside  and 
in  8<*cret ;  his  name  is  on  my  lips — in  my  heart ! 
My  mother,  though  she  knew  by  bitter  experi- 
ence that  two  can  never  be  as  one,  except  in  the 
Lord,  she  almost  wished  me  to  perform  my  con- 
tract ;  she  feared  that,  though  the  spirit  was  will- 
ing, the  flesh  was  weak ;  she  talked  of  the  be- 
lievi%  wife  saving  the  unbelieving  husband.  It 
might  be  so ;  and  had  I  married,  oelieving  that 
he  believed,  I  would  have  bomt  my  cross,  but 
the  film  had  been  removed  from  mine  eyes ;  he 
was  an  acknowledged  infidel,  regarding  Uie  holy 
ordinances  of  religion  as  mummeries.  Could  I 
look  up  to  select  such  a  one  as  my  guide  through 
life  !  My  father  spurned  me  from  him ;  talked 
of  the  lands  whif  h  1  had  lost ;  the  station  which 
I  had  cast  away!    My  bride's-maids  m^aumad 
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that  their  splendid  dresees  could  not  be  worn ; 
Bjxd  you  Kate,  a  little  fairy  of  five  years  old, 
wept  bitterly  the  loss  of  cake.  But  oh  !  when 
he,  the  loved  one,  promised  to  be  all  I  desired — 
said  that  I  could  save  him  from  the  destruction 
into  which  he  would  surely  plunge  if  I  did  not 
share  his  name — then  come  my  worst  temptation ; 
then,  then  I  felt  how  bitter  it  was  to  remember 
that  he  who  had  once  deceived  me  might  repeat 
the  deception  !  They  tell  us  we  ought  to  forget 
the  faults  of  those  we  love — I  found  remember- 
ing their  perfections  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
two. 

Enough !  we  parted.  He  said,  "  If  his  life,  if 
his  opinions  became  really  religious,  would  I 
marry  him  .^'  I  said  yes.  He  went  forth  again 
into  the  world,  and  he  forgot  me ;  I  remained  in 
my  own  home — I  forgot  not  him.  His  career 
has  been  thoughtless,  brilliant  and  extravagant ; 
he  has  grown  of  the  world,  worldly;  while  I 
have  found  rest,  and  peace,  and  hope — and  ere 
long,  ere  you  have  reau  these  papers,  shall  have 
been  immortal.  Oh,  then,  beloved  Katharine, 
let  your  prayer  be,  "  Let  me  not  be  led  into 
temptation  ;*'  for  once  led  therein  by  the  vanities, 
the  pleasures,  or  the  riches  of  life,  our  escape  is 
doubtful  and  our  trial  great."  Rachel. 

Bitterly  did  Katharine  weep  over  the  records 
of  a  life  which  was  terminated  before  tvnolty 
summers  had  stamped  the  perfection  of  beauty 
on  her  brow;  but  I  am  happy  to  record  that 
Kate  was  saved  from  much  misery  by  the  wis- 
dom she  gleaned  from  the  "  Temptation  of  Rachel 
Morrison." 


A  STRANGE  STORY  OF  THE  STUARTS. 

BY  THE  VISCOUNT  D^AKLINCOURT. 

I  QUiTTsn:)  Inverness  for  the  mansion  of  Colonel 
Hugh  Baillie,  Red  Castle,  which  not  only  pos- 
sessed for  me  the  interest  of  a  beautiful  situation, 
but  also  that  of  historical  recollections.  It  was 
the  last  Scotch  Castle  which  obstinately  resnted 
Cromwell.  Charles  Edward  was  there  a  short 
time  before  his  defeat ;  the  chamber  occupied  by 
him  has  been  preserved.  I  beeged  permission  to 
sleep  there,  and  found  myselfwithin  the  same 
walls  where  the  heir  of  Scottish  kings  must 
once  have  felt  his  heart  beat  with  the  hope  and 
the  memory  of  the  past ;  for  he  was  there  sur- 
rounded by  hie  faitnful  Highlanders,  and  until 
then  fortune  had  appeared  to  smile  upon  him. 
Alas  !  Culloden  was  at  hand. 

On  joining  the  breakfast  party  next  morning, 
as  my  thou^ts  were  engrossed  by  recoUections 
of  1545,  I  spoke  of  the  emotions  I  had  felt  in 
Charles  Edward's  chamber. 

"  You  are  doubtless  come  hither,**  said  ♦ne  of 
his  guests,  "  to  visit  his  grandchildren  ?** 

"His  grandchildren  !'*  I  repeated,  with  «  ex- 
clamation of  surprise. 

"They  live  very  near  here,*'  he  resumed. 
**  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  their  mys- 
terious abode ;  it  is  called  Eilan  Aigais.'* 

"  But,*'  said  I,  "  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  York, 
in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  bears  the  celebrated  in- 
scription, *  Here  lies  the  last  of  the  Stuarts.*  '* 

"They  who  commanded  the  inscription  you 
mentioned  to  be  placed  there  had  doubtless  tneir 


own  reasons  for  doing  so.  But  go  and  see  the 
descendants  of  Charles  Edward;  they  are  the 
two  handsomest  men  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Nature  has  loaded  them  with  her  favors,  educa- 
tion, wit,  talents,  they  are  -deficient  in  none  of 
them;  they  would  nave  been  worthy  of  a 
throne.*' 

My  curiosity  was  excited.  I  passed  tbe  re- 
mainder of  the  day  in  making  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  brothers  Stuart,  for  whom  a  general  inte* 
rest  is  manifested  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  and 
the  following  details  were  related : 

Charles  E2ward,  it  was  said,  had  a  son  froB 
his  marriage  with  the  Princess  of  Stollberg, 
Countess  oi  Albany.  This  fact,  which  has  not 
been  published  in  history,  is  contradicted  by  offi- 
cial statements,  but  attested  by  authentic  docu- 
ments ;  some  of  these  last  I  have  seen,  but  I  will 
not  venture  to  speak  of  them.  As  to  the  follow- 
ing details,  which  have  been  published  in  dififer- 
ent  compilations,  I  may  repeat  them  without 
scruple. 

A  Scottish  doctor,  named  Cameron,  being  at  Flo- 
rence, in  Italy,  a  stranger  of  hiffh  rank  sent  to  him, 
begging  him  to  visit  a  noble  lady  who  was  dan^er- 
ou^y  ifi.  A  promise  of  secrecy  as  to  what  he  might 
see  was  exacted  from  him,  and  his  eyes  were  blind- 
folded before  he  wasadmitted  to  the  presence  of  her 
who  needed  his  care.  On  arriving  at  the  place  wheie 
he  was  expected,  Dr.  Cameron  beheld  a  lady  ly- 
ing on  a  bed.  She  had  just  nven  birth  to  a  son. 
A  nurse  as  well  as  a  priest  nad  been  summoned 
thither;  the  portrait  of  Charles  Edward,  set 
round  with  precious  stones,  lay  on  a  table,  aad 
at  the  end  of  the  room  was  the  prince  himsell 

The  doctor  wrote  and  signed  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  fact.  It  is  affirmed  that  this  declam- 
tion  is  one  of  tfie  documents  in  the  poeeeeeion  of 
the  brothers  Stuart.  There  still  exists  a  picture 
painted  at  the  time,  (I  am  not  authorized  to  say 
where  it  is)  which  represents  Charles  Edwaid  ii 
the  act  of  entrusting  his  son  to  Admiral  Hay,  to 
be  brought  up  in  secret  at  a  distance  from  him. 
The  Admiral  is  standing  on  board  ship,  his  wife 
is  on  shore,  with  one  knee  bent  to  the  ground  At 
is  receiving  the  child  from  the  prince,  and  me 
vessel  awaits  them. 

But  why  did  Charles  Edward  and  the  Countess 
of  Albany  so  carefully  conceal  the  existenee  el 
their  son  ?  Why  did  they  confide  him  to  an  Ad- 
miral of  the  name  of  Hay,  that  he  should  he 
brought  up  away  from  them  ?  The  answer  is : 
The  prince  wished  his  child  in  safety  until  he 
attained  his  majority :  he  was  convinced  that  the 
life  of  a  new  heir  to  the  Stuarts  would  be  at- 
tempted ;  moreover,  he  desired  that  he  should  be 
kept  in  ignorance  of  his  birth,  that  his  education 
and  early  years  might  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
thoughts  of  a  sceptre  and  a  throne;  he  would 
not  have  enlightened  him  except  favorable  cir- 
cumstances had  rendered  such  a  proceeding  neces- 
sary. 

But  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  why  did 
not  the  Countess  of  Albany  reveal  the  secret  of 
the  existence  of  another  Stuart .'  In  reply  to 
this,  it  is  stated  that  the  Countess  of  Albany,  the 
mistress  of  Alfieri,  and  a  woman  of  little  princi- 
ple, had  received  considerable  sums  as  a  rewud 
for  continued  silence.  There  is  nothing  soipris- 
ing  in  this  conduct  of  her  who,  after  Mying  been 
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the  wife  of  Charles  Edward,  became  the  mistress 
of  Alfieri,  and  ended  by  contracting  a  third  mar- 
riage with  a  nainter  of  Montpelier,  called  Fabre. 

The  son  of  Charles  Edward  adopted  by  Admi- 
ral Hay,  whose  name  he  bore,  married,  it  is  said, 
contraiy  to  the  will  of  his  mother ;  he  became 
the  father  of  two  sons,  who  are  the  brothers 
Stuart  He  caused  them  to  be  broueht  up  in 
Scotland,  and  retired  himself  into  Italy,  wnere 
he  still  lives  in  the  strictest  seclusion.  It  is  pre- 
tended that,  bound  by  a  solemn  oath,  he  has  tor- 
bidden  them  eyer  to  reveal  their  origin,  at  least 
during  his  life.  They  therefore  will  neither  pub- 
lish, nor  permit  to  be  published  any  of  their  titles ; 
nevertheless,  they  openly  assume  their  grandfa- 
ther's name ;  the  eldest  signs  himself  John  So- 
bieski  Stuart,  and  the  second,  Charles  Edward 
Stuart.  The  former  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  Vandyke's  portrait  of  Charles  the  First,  but  is 
much  handsomer ;  the  other  is  the  living  image 
of  the  Pretender.  They  have  in  their  possession 
most  valuable  and  remarkable  articles;  the  orders 
of  Charles  Edward,  his  clothes,  watch,  jewels, 
hair,  flags,  arms  and  portrait.  I  was  shown  the 
chest  where  the  heir  of  the  Highlanders  usually 
kept  his  money,  his  precious  stones,  and  his  pa- 
pers locked  up ;  this  chest,  originally  a  present 
Jrom  Francis  I. ,  is  admirably  carved.  It  still  con- 
tains title  deeds.  * 

Let  us  conclude  with  some  extracts  from  an 
article  in  the  "  Catholic  Magazine": — 

"  Was  Cardinal  York  really  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts  ?  It  is  generally  maintained  that  he  was ; 
but  has  the  statement  been  proven  ?    No. 

**  Numerous  testimonies  bear  witness  to  the 
contrary,  The  life  of  Chiurles  Edward,  from  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Culloden  until  long  after 
his  milage  with  the  Princess  of  Stollberg,  is 
little  known  and  shrouded  in  mystery.  There  is 
no  CTOund  for  denying  the  possibility  of  an  heir 
of  Uie  Stuarts  being  still  alive.  Pnnce  Charles 
Edward  had  a  thousand  reasons  for  concealing 
the  existence  of  a  son,  particularly  that  of  wish- 
ing to  secure  his  life  from  those  who  had  an  in- 
terest in  his  death. 

**  We  have  been  permitted  to  glance  at  a  cor- 
respondence of  tiie  most  important  and  remarka- 
ble nature,  by  which  it  is  proved  that  Cardinal 
York  was  by  no  means  the  last  descendant  of  the 
Stuarts.  Direct  heirs  of  Charles  Edward  still 
exist." 

Napoleon,  previous  to  the  late  disasters  of  the 
empire,  heard  the  Stuart  brothers  spoken  of,  he 
wished  to  see  them,  and  attach  them  to  his  per- 
son ;  the  young  Scots  fought  beneath  his  colors. 
One  day  in  the  field  of  battle.  Napoleon  detached 
his  cross  from  his  button  hole,  and  gave  it  him- 
self to  John  Sobieski.  Afterward,  it  is  said,  the 
titles  of  which  they  hold  possession,  were  laid 
before  the  ey«s  of  the  King  Charles  X.,  who  was 
much  struck  by  them.  A  report  spread  that  he 
had  thoughts  of  re-establishing  the  Order  of  MjiI- 
ta,  and  that  one  of  them  would  have  been  made 
Grand  Master.  The  brothers  Stuart,  surnamed 
the  handsome  Scots,  were  received  everywhere 
with  great  distinction.  A  number  of  orders  co- 
vered the  breast  of  the  elder,  and  in  his  Scottish 
costume,  adorned  with  his  numerous  decorations, 
and  enveloped  in  mystery,  he  appears  surrounded 
wi^  a  magic  charm. 


What  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  all  this? 
I  am  not  called  on  to  decide.  I  am  not  asked, 
"what  is  your  opinion  on  the  subject  >"  1  shall 
give  no  other  answer  to  this  question,  than  the 
sentence  which  is  inscribed  on  the  title  page  of 
my  book.     "  I  do  not  judge,  I  relate." 

I  had  promised  myself  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
the  Isle  of  Aigais ;  a  noble  lady  residing  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  the  mother  of  Lord  Lavat 
(Mrs.  Frazer,)  came  one  morning  to  Red  Castle : 
she  was  commissioned  by  Lady  I^vat,  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law, to  invite  me  to  pass  some  days  at 
Beaufort  Castle.  She  promised  to  conduct  me  to 
the  abode  of  Charles  Edward's  grandchildren,  I 
accepted  her  offer  eagerly,  and  we  set  out. 

Tnere,  beneath  trees  a  hundred  years  old,  in  a 
soKtude,  where  one  seems  to  be  transported  a 
thousand  leagues  from  civilization,  stands  a  buil- 
ding, the  architecture  of  which  is  the  style  of  the 
middle  ^es,  with  ancient  windows  and  painted 
glass.  This  strange  hermitage,  shaded  by  firs 
and  oaks,  had  the  pediment  of  a  noble  mansion, 
on  which  are  displayed  the  arms  of  the  Scottish 
monarch.  Underneath  the  escutcheon  of  Charles 
Edward  is  this  affecting  inscription :  "  The  Lord 
gave,  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord  !" 

*The  two  Stuarts  were  absent.  The  wife  of  the 
yoi^gest  came  alone  to  meet  us,  and  welcome  us 
to  her  abode.  The  principal  part  of  the  ground 
floor  of  this  interesting  awellin^  was  occupied 
by  a  long  hall,  hun^  round  with  flags.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  trophies;  several  statues 
were  there ;  and  the  rays  of  daylight,  which  could 
only  penetrate  through  windows  as  gloomy  as 
those  of  a  cathedral,  gleamed  in  the  most  fantas- 
tic manner,  amid  the  banners,  ogives,  and  effigies 
of  his  warlike  canotuary.  There  were  collected 
together  all  the  memonals  of  Charles  Etiward; 
his  arms,  his  banner,  his  garments,  his  portrait. 
I  admired  his  fine  and  noble  countenance,  which 
I  then  beheld  for  the  first  time.  A  picture  paint- 
ed by  John  Sobieski  struck  me  mucn — its  subject 
wastthe  battle  of  Culloden.  Charles  Edward  is 
represented  on  a  bay  horse,  bounding  aoross  a 
wide  precipice  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  cloud ;  the 
wind  olowing  in  violent  gusts,  agitates  the  white 
plume  of  the  Highland  cap,  the  symbol  of  which 
18  a  white  rose.  His  plaid  is  floating  around  him 
— hj^  drawn  sword  is  in  his  hand.  His  features 
and  eyes  wear  an  expression  of  resolute  despair. 
His  Highlanders,  half  concealed  beneath  the 
clouds  of  dust  and  smoke,  from  whence  the  shade 
of  the  sons  of  Fingal  seem  to  be  rising  in  tears, 
stretch  out  their  swords  toward  him,  forming 
with  them  a  broad  shield  above  his  head.  A  ray 
of  immortal  brightness  is  gleaming  over  his  fore- 
head, from  the  midst  of  the  standa^s,  the  swords, 
and  the  tempest — he  appears  radiant  amid  misfor* 
tune. 

Thf  execution  of  this  picture  is  as  fine  as  the 
conception.  Opposite  to  it  hangs  one  no  less  re- 
markable— "  Napoleon  at  Waterloo."  The  em- 
peror is  on  a  white  horse,  which  is  bearing  him 
through  the  midst  of  the  wind  and  the  storm. 
Here  are  blood  and  rain ;  there  laurels  and  corpses. 
There  meteors  illume  his  path ;  one  in  glory — . 
the  other  a  thunderbolt. 

No  imagination,  however  cold  it  might'  be> 
could  remain  calm  without  emotion  under  the 
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roof  of  the  brothers  Stuart.  Charles  Edward  is 
married ;  they  never  leave  each  other.  Both  of 
them  wear  habitually  the  Highland  costume; 
their  tartan,  like  that  of  their  grandfather,  is  red, 
with  green  squares,  and  the  white  rose  is  their 
symbol.  Learned,  and  endowed  with  rare  talents, 
they  cultivate  the  arts  and  literature.  Their  per- 
-sonal  beauty  and  their  distinguished  manners  are 
such,  that  tney  could  not  travel  through  Scotland 
a  few  years  a^o,  without  awakening  me  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Highlanders ;  indeed,  there  were  some 
who  only  waited  for  a  word  from  their  mouths  to 
rise  in  their  favor,  and  claim  the  crown  for  them 
once  more.  But  the  Stuarts,  simple  in  their 
tastes,  quiet  in  their  habits,  and  rejecting  every 
ambitious  thought,  have  adopted  the  sublime  sen- 
timent of  peace  and  resignation,  which  they  have 
engraved  over  their  dwelling — "  The  Lord  gave, 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord !" 


THE  LOG  OF  THE  ROVER. 
CoNKAD  AND  GuLNABB.—Our  beautiful  mezzotint  plate  this 
week  is  a  subject  from  Byron*8  Corsair.  The  entire  poem 
being  too  long  for  the  Rover,  and  probably  having  been  read 
by  moti  of  our  patrons,  we  only  make  the  following  extract, 
«s  forming  the  subject  of  the  picture.  The  plate  is  new,  and 
was  engraved  expressly  for  the  Rover. 

He  slept  in  calmest  seeming— for  his  breath 
Was  hush*d  so  deep— Ah !  happy  if  in  death ! 
He  slept— Who  o'er  his  placid  slumber  bends  t 
His  foes  are  gone— and  beie  he  hath  no  friends ; 
Is  it  some  seraph  sent  to  giant  bim  grace  t 
No,  His  an  earthly  form  with  heavenly  face ! 
Its  white  arm  raised  a  lamp— yet  gently  hid, 
Lest  the  ray  flash  abruptly  on  the  lid 
Of  that  closed  eye,  which  opens  but  to  pain, 
And  once  unclosed— bat  once  may  close  again. 
That  form,  with  eye  so  dark,  and  cheek  so  fair, 
An  J  auburn  waves  of  gemmM  and  braided  hair; 
With  shape  of  fairy  lightness— naked  foot, 
Tliat  shines  like  snow,  and  falls  on  earth  as  mute- 
Through  guards  and  dunnest  night  how  came  it  there  ! 
Ah !  rather  ask  what  will  not  woman  dare  1 
Whom  youth  and  pity  lead  like  thee,  Gulnare ! 
She  could  not  sleep— and  while  the  Pacha's  rest 
In  muttering  dreams  yet  saw  his  pirate*guest, 
She  left  his  side— his  slgnct-ring  she  bore. 
Which  oft  in  sport  adom'd  her  hand  before— 
And  with  it,  scarcely  question'd,  won  her  way 
Through  drowsy  guards  that  mu^t  that  sign  obey. 
Worn  out  with  loll,  and  tired  with  changing  blows, 
Their  eyes  had  envied  Conrad  his  repose  ; 
And  chill  and  nodding  at  the  turret'duor, 
They  stretch  their  listless  limbs,  and  watch  no  more, 
Just  raised  their  heads  to  hail  the  signet-ring, 
Nor  ask  or  what  or  who  the  sign  may  bring. 

Niw  Publications.— The  origin  of  the  North  American 
Indians;  By  John  Macintosh.  Nafis  dc  Cornish,  S78  Pearl 
street. 
This  is  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  book  upon  the 
'  North  American  Indians  ever  published ;  and  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  satisfactorily  treated  in  a  very  learned  manner.  Ihe 
book  commences  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  situa- 
tion of  Paiadise,  and  then  sketches  through  the  Bible  history 
to  the  deluge  and  the  foundation  of  nations  by  the  posterity 
of  Noah,  assuming  Magog  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  The  book  contains  a  description  of  each 
nation  or  tribe  found  in  Northern  America,  interspersed  with 
speeches ;  also  of  their  festivals,  religion,  sacrifice?,  dresses 
and  omamenu,  funeral  rites,  particularities  of  language. 


with  a  comparative  view  of  the  Indian  and  Aaiatic  languafea. 
Knowing  Mr.  Macintosh's  high  qualifications,  both  as  a  histo- 
rian and  a  linguist,  we  are  not  backward  la  recommendiaf 
his  work  to  the  consideration  of  every  one. 

From  Harper  Sc  Brothers  we  have  received  Alnwick  Castle 
and  other  poems,  by  Fitz  Greene  Halleck,  a  collectloa  that 
has  long  been  needed,  and  which  will  be  doubly  welcome. 
Mr.  Halleck  is  among  our  most  popular  and  most  valoabie 
poets,  though  we  hear  many  regrets  that  he  does  not  write 
more.  There  is  a  good  reason  why,  we  think.  Our  writen 
cannot  aflford  to  do  much,  nor  do  that  well,  until  an  int«rat> 
tlonal  copyright  law  has  been  passed.  More  can  be  made  at 
selling  batter  and  cheese  at  one  shilling  a  pound.  Tbs 
volume  is  very  handsomely  printed,  and  has  a  very  C<*o<l  ^^ 
Braving  of  Alnwick  Castle  as  a  vignette. 

Also  from  the  same  publishers,  the  '*  Improvisatore,**  froBi 
the  Danish  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen ;  translated  by  Maty 
Howitt.    A  very  finely  written  novel  of  life  In  Italy. 

Also,  number  twenty-two  of  the  Illuminated  and  PicCofial 
Bible  ;  a  work  whose  attractions  seem  to  increase  as  it  pfo* 
grosses. 

From  II.  G.  Daggers,  30  Ann  street,  we  have  received  Mrs. 
Shelley's  great  work  of  "  Frankenstein,  or  the  Modem  Pr> 
mctheus."  This  work  created  great  excitement  at  the  tine 
of  its  first  publication,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  the  public, 
as  it  has  been  for  some  time  out  of  print.  It  forms  namber 
one  of  a  new  library  of  select  novels  to  be  edited  by  Paik 
Benjamin.  They  will  be  chosen  from  the  best  and  purest  in* 
spirations  of  the  Muse  of  Fiction,  occasionally  introdacifif 
an  original  work  by  a  native  writer. 

By-the-bye— speaking  of  Mrs.  Shelley,  we  understand  that 
some  gentleman  of  this  city  has  delivered,  or  is  about  to  de- 
liver a  lecture  on  Shelley's  poetry.  No  doubt  the  public  wOl 
be  grateful  for  the  smallest  quantity  of  information  on  the 
subject,  and  the  ghost  of  the  poor  poet  will  be  thankAil  to 
such  condescention  in  introducing  him  to  the  great  Americaa 
people— to  the  Alleghanians.  However,  we  do  not  wish  a 
better  lecture  on  the  subject  than  a  volume  of  his  poems  pre- 
faced by  the  gilled  author  of  Frankenstein.  We  fisar  than 
is  some  presumption  in  attempting  such  a  lecture. 

From  Daniel*  Adee,  107  Fulton  street,  we  have  reoetrsd 
number  four  of  **  The  Treasury  of  History,"  being  a  contiaa- 
alien  of  the  History  of  England  from  the  close  of  the  reiga 
of  Henry  IV.,  together  with  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  Hemy 
VI.,  Edward  IV.,  Edward  V.,  Richard  III.,  Henry  VU..  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who,  though  at  first  honored  by  the  P^ 
with  the  flattering  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  yet,  ere 
the  close  of  his  reign,  threw  off  all  subjection  to  the  papal 
see,  and  declared  himself  the  supreme  head  of  the  church. 

Thbatbbs.— April  7.— The  comedy  of  Fashion  drew  good 
houses  at  the  Park  during  the  last  week,  and  the  faces  of  the 
managers  consequently  looked  brighter.  This  week  we  sr« 
to  have  Placide,  who  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  his  old 
friends.  Then  we  are  to  have  Anderson,  the  best  **  living 
tragedian,"  as  the  newspapers  say,  and  alter  him  we  ere  to 
have  the  Seguinsm  opera. 

At  the  Bowery  the  new  drama  of  Mad  Anthony  Wayne  has 
proved  successful  and  profitable— two  very  important  consid- 
erations. 

Tiie  Chatham  did  a  good  business  last  week,  with  Ozley  in 
the  legitimate,  and  Silsbee,  and  Mrs.  Silsbee.  This  we^  and 
next,  Yankee  Hill. 

The  Olympic  goes  on  prosperously.  Tryon,  the  treasurer, 
takes  a  benefit  on  the  18th  inst.    Give  him  a  bumper. 

Dinnefurd  opens  at  Palmo's  this  evening  with  the  Antlogne 
of  Sopliucles.  MUs  Clarendon  and  George  Vandenhoff  are. 
members  of  the  company. 
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The  above  is  a  copy  from  an  engraving  stereotyped  in  a  bituminous  composition,  from  which  one 
hundred  thousand  impressions,  almost  as  fine  as  steel,  may  be  taken  without  injuring  the  plate  The 
invention,  or  discovery,  is  that  of  a  Frenchman,  who  sent  the  above  plate,  as  a  specimen  of  the  art, 
to^  the  Messrs.  Harpers  of  this  city,  who  have  generously  given  us  the  use  of  it  for  the  Rover.  The 
patent  for  this  country,  we  understand,  is  for  sale. 

As  for  the  story  of  the  engraving,  it  is  probable  that  the  gentleman  addressing  the  monk  has  slain 
bis  man  in  a  personal  encounter,  and  now  seeks  security  from  the  fury  of  his  adversary's  friends. 
The  scene  is  probably  at  that  period  when  a  monastery  or  convent  was  a  secure  asylum  for  those 
who  had  committed  some  offence  against  the  laws,  as  power  did  not  exist  to  drag  the  offending  per- 
son from  his  retreat. 


ANTHONY    FORSTER:    A    BORDER    STORY. 


BY     R.      BERNAL. 


On  a  cheerless  and  bitter  evening  of  the  month  of 
February,  1570,  a  small  party  of  travelers,  con- 
sisting of  a  lady  and  her  two  attendants,  departed 
from  the  hostelry  of  the  Rose,  in  the  city  of  Car- 
lisle, taking  the  direction  of  the  high  road  which 
led  toward  Scotland.  After  clearing  the  gates  of 
the  city,  their  guide,  who  had  ridden  in  front  some 
little  distance,  suddenly  returned,  and  as  silently 
as  possible  conducted  his  charge  down  a  narrow 
lane,  branching  off  from  the  highway.  No  sur- 
prise was  expressed  by  the  lady  or  her  servants, 
at  the  conduct  of  their  guide.    Their  course  now 
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led  over  the  difficult  bridle-paths  of  an  exten- 
sive wood,  from  whose  intricacies  they  were  en- 
abled, by  very  persevering  exertion  only,  to  ex- 
tricate themselves.  After  full  four  hours  of  con- 
tinued toil  and  difficulty,  they  dismounted  at  the 
massive  outer  gate  of  a  considerable  building — 
an  immense  castellated  and  fortified  baronial  hall, 
and  even  at  that  period,  of  some  antiquity.  De- 
tached guards  were  stationed  in  different  parts  of 
the  interior,  while  the  courts  and  galleries  swarm- 
ed with  hardy,  though  undisciplined  retainers, 
passing  to  and  from  their  quarters.    Every  ap- 
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pearance  betokened  that  some  important  and  com- 
ing event,  out  of  the  usual  routine  of  life,  was 
near  at  hand,  for  the  array  of  armed  followers  on 
the  present  occasion,  was  far  too  remarkable  to 
admit  of  their  bein^  regarded  as  the  ordinary  fol- 
lowers of  any  subject,  even  of  the  highest  rank. 
In  fact,  the  place  of  this  armed  assemblage  was 
the  Castle  of  Naworth,  situate  in  Cumberland, 
some  dozen  miles  or  so,  distant  from  Carlisle. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Bertha  Ratcliffe,  the  fair 
traveler,  at  Naworth,  she  was  not  a  little  surprised 
at  the  display  of  warlike  preparations  that  met 
her  eyes.  On  the  following  morning  she  was  vi- 
sited by  Father  Oswald,  the  chaplain  of  Naworth, 
a  priest  of  benignant  and  prepossessing  manners, 
wno  informed  her  that  her  kinsman  Morton,  whom 
she  had  found  at  the  castle,  prostrated  by  heavy, 
bodily  sickness,  had  benefited  by  her  company  the 
evening  before,  and  that  the  surgeon  attending 
him  hfiw  faint  hopes  of  his  recovery.  Father  Os- 
wald added,  that  the  patient  appeared  to  have 
some  wishes  connected  with  Bertha,  very  anxious- 
ly at  heart,  and  he  gently  recommended  to  her  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  same,  that,  if  possible, 
she  might  gratify  them,  and  thereby,  perhaps, 
confirm  and  accelerate  his  eventual  recovery. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  Leonard  Dacre,  the 
lord  and  occupier  of  Naworth,  though  greatly  oc- 
cupied and  harassed  as  he  was,  with  his  various 
councils  and  arrangements,  yet  found  time  to  visit 
the  fair  Bertha,  and  to  offer  her  every  mark  of  re- 
spectful courtesy  and  attention  in  his  power.  And 
Dacre  did  not  omit  to  try  his  skill  in  argument, 
for  the  purpose  of  persuasion,  to  gain,  in  the 
person  of  Bertha,  another  convert  to  the  cause  of 
the  projected  insurrection.  Bertha's  estates  were 
consic!erable,  the  savings  of  her  minority  large, 
and  thereby  capable  of  affording  the  material  si- 
news of  stirring  enterprize;  moreover.  Bertha's 
alliance  would  be  no  small  prize,  to  hold  out  as  a 
reward  to  any  one  of  the  more  zealous  and  pro- 
mising leaders  of  the  insurrection. 

When  Bertha  next  visited  her  ailing  kinsman, 
he,  in  reply  to  her  inquiry,  expressed  in  kind  and 
afiectionate  language,  that  the  dearest  wiak  of  his 
heart  was  to  live  to  see  her  happily  established, 
and  united  iu  marriage  to  one  deserving  of  her, 
and  solemnly  adjured  her  to  promise  that  she 
would  never  marry  any  one  but  a  Catholic. 

Other  interviews  took  place  between  Bertha, 
Father  Oswald,  and  Morton  Ratcliffe,  from  which 
it  was  evident,  that  some  plan  had  been  already 
set  on  foot  for  bringing  about  a  union  between 
the  youthful  heiress  and  Sir  Skipton  Markham,a 
gentleman  of  ancient  family,  but  of  small  estate, 
in  Westmoreland,  who  had  rendered  good  ser- 
vice to  the  Dacre  party,  and  who  was  then  at 
Naworth,  actively  and  warmly  engaged  In  all  the 
councils  and  contrivances  of  the  insurrection  then 
in  progress. 

Bertha's  residence  at  Naworth  proved  a  source 
of  much  pain  and  suffering  to  her ;  her  uncle  had 
experienced  a  relapse,  and  was  rapidly  sinking, 
and  as  he  became  worse,  he  still  urged  her,  with 
the  most  pressing  importunities,  to  consent  to  a 
marriage  with  Sir  Skipton  Markham. 

On  the  death  of  Morton  Ratcliffe,  shortly  after, 
h  was  found  that,  by  his  testamentary  directions, 
he  had  exercised  the  power  he  held  as  guardian, 
by  making  the  marriage  a  positive  condition  with 


respect  to  his  ward's  inheritance,  as  far  as  he  was 
able  so  to  do. 

The  month  of  February  was  running  on,  and 
Bertha's  situation  was  one  surrounded  'with  dag- 
ger and  difliculty.  Although  treated  with  crerr 
outward  and  formal  respect  at  Naworth,  yet  sfef 
felt,  upon  the  death  of  her  uncle,  that  she  was, 
as  it  were,  a  prisoner  there.  Ths  castle  \ra8  now 
filled  with  detachments  from  the  levies  of  the  wik 
tenantry  of  the  border  country.  The  courts  re- 
sounded with  the  rude  and  appalling  tumnh  of 
military  armament.  All  were  m  a  state  of  ud- 
controlled  excitement,  and  half-savage  eagcmea 
for  the  issue  of  the  coming  fray  and  contest. 

When  the  unhappy  Bertha  applied  to  Leonard 
Dacre,  after  her  uncle's  funeral,  to  enable  her  to 
commence  her  journey  homeward,  he  very  po- 
litely, but  decisively,  tnrew  every  obstacle  in  her 
way ;  informing  her,  that  in  the  state  oi  the  sor- 
rounding  country,  there  was  no  security  whatcv» 
for  an  unprotected  female  traveling  toward  tk 
metropolis ;  that  the  northern  counties  were  filled 
with  wandering  parties  of  lawless  soldiery,  ta- 
king, or  pretending  to  take  service  under  the  ban- 
ners of  either  party ;  that,  without  a  strong  es- 
cort, it  would  be  madness  to  attempt  venturing 
without  the  gates  of  Naworth ;  and  from  the  ci- 

Eectation  of  immediate  hostilities,  it  was  out  of 
is  power  to  grant  her  any  escort  whatever 
When  Dacre  could  spare  time  to  enter  into  aiij 
prolonged  discourse  with  his  fair  guest,  he  never 
suffered  the  opportunity  to  pass,  without  profier* 
in^  very  openly  his  advice,  to  her,  to  obey  d»c 
dying  injunctions  of  her  late  uncle ;  and,  in  fact, 
he  not  only  pointedly  alluded  to  the  conditioas 
imposed  by  the  will  of  Morton  Ratcliffe.  but  re- 
sorted to  every  argument  and  persuasion,  to  pre- 
vail upon  her  to  consent  to  an  immediate  union 
with  Sir  Skipton  Markham. 

Bertha,  in  despair,  appealed  to  the  chaplain. 
Father  Oswald,  for  counsel  and  protection.  B«t 
her  appeal  was  not  productive  of  any  efficient 
relief;  the  worthy  priest  was  powerless;  and 
moreover,  confessed  that,  in  truth,  he  believed 
any  attempt  to  leave  Naworth,  would,  on  her 
part,  prove  fruitless  and  perilous. 

Bertha  Ratcliffe's  female  attendant,  Alice,  who 
had  accompanied  her  upon  the  journey,  had  lived 
with  her  mistress  from  the  period  of  infancy; 
indeed,  she  was  her  foster-sister.  A  wann  and 
devoted  attachment  existed  on  the  part  of  Alice 
toward  her  mistress ;  and  naturally,  in  her  grief 
and  perplexity.  Bertha,  who  placed  every  confi- 
dence in  the  maiden,  applied  to  her  for  advice  and 
assistance.  Alice,  who  was  a  girl  of  sound  and 
useful  sense,  informed  her  that  she  had  already 
thought  of  a  plan,  whereby  some  attempt  might 
be  made,  to  extricate  them  from  the  duress  under 
which  they  were  placed.  Alice  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  her  mistress's  secrets,  and 
with  certain  passages  in  her  lady's  life,  over 
which,  they  nad  oftentimes  held  frequent  and 
confidential  communication  There  was  a  certain 
young  Catholic  officer  in  the  queen's  service, 
named  Philip  Dormer,  of  great  and  deserved  re- 
putation for  his  years,  who  had  long  been  the 
favored  suitor  of  Bertha.  It  was  currently  be- 
lieved, that  in  the  troops  of  Elizabeth  which  had 
taken  the  field,  and  were  marching  into  Cumber- 
land, under  the  generalship  of  the  Lord  HufidBOJi, 
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Philip  Dormer  held  a  command.  Alice  hinted  to 
her  mistress,  that  if  means  could  be  found  for  the 
safe  conveyance  of  a  letter  to  Dormer»  he  might 
he  prepared  to  devise  some  scheme  for  their 
speedy  release  from  the  painful  restraint  imposed 
upon  them. 

In  reply  to  the  questions,  which  Bertha  rather 
incredulonsJy  addressed  to  her  attendant,  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  proposed  plan,  Alice  confessed, 
that  among  the  retainers  in  service  at  Naworth, 
there  was  one  Anthony  Forster,  formerly  in  the 
late  Morton  Ratcliffe^s  employ,  whom  she  had 
known  for  many  years,  and  to  whom  she  was 
hound  by  ties  of  plighted  affection.  She  describ- 
ed her  lover  as  being  a  man  of  kind  and  honest 
feelings,  and  of  bold  and  unflinching  character. 
Alice  added  the  expression  of  her  conviction, 
that  although  Forster  had,  as  an  avowed  retainer 
of  Morton  Katclifie,  formerly  taken  service  with 
the  party  espoused  by  his  master,  yet,  that  on  the 
decease  of  the  latter,  he  did  not  feel  himself 
hound  by  any  imperative  obligation  to  follow  the 
banners  of  Leonard  Dacre.  Alice,  therefore, 
proposed  to  sound  Forster,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  he  would  or  could  venture,  in  any  way, 
to  attempt  the  conveyance  of  some  communica- 
tion to  Captain  Philip  Dormer.  Bertha  Ratdiffe 
Eve  a  ready  acquiescence  to  the  suggestion  of 
r  maiden,  with  many  expressions  of  gratitude 
ior  her  valuable  aid. 

It  was  not  loi^  before  Alice  put  her  plan  into 
execution.  Her  influence  over  her  admirer  was 
considerable,  and  with  true  feminine  tact,  she 
made  that  influence  peculiarly  available.  Indeed, 
f  afster  himself  had  up  ^reat  relish  or  wish  to 
teke  service  any  longer  with  the  insurgents,  now 
that  his  master  was  no  more.  Many  of  his  own 
connections'  and  friends  were  adherents  (in  their 
humble  situations)  of  Elizabeth ;  and  there  was 
not  any  particular  bias  on  his  mind,  to  rouse  his 
enthusiasm  in  favor  of  a  rebellion  a^inst  his 
lawful  queen.  Forster,  who  was  very  intelligent 
for  his  station,  and  had  been  trusted  by  his  late 
^paster  on  many  matters  of  importance,  heard  all 
that  was  going  on,  and  was  acquainted  with  all 
the  rumors  of  the  day.  He  had  told  Alice  of  the 
approaching  march  of  Lord  Hundson,  and  of  his 
hemg;  accompanied,  among  other  ofiicers,  by 
Phibp  Dormer.  Forster,  in  answer  to  Alice's  re- 
quests and  entreaties,  avowed  his  readiness  to 
assist  her  and  her  youns  mistress ;  but  he  stated 
the  mat  difficulty  would  be,  in  his  getting  clear 
of  Waworth,  and  of  the  Dacre  followers. 

Several  interviews  and  conversations  passed 
between  Alice  and  her  lover,  upon  the  scheme  so 
entertained  by  them ;  and  it  was  finally  arran^d 
that  he  should  be  entrusted  with  a  letter  to  Philip 
Dormer.  The  last  meeting  between  them  took 
place  in  one  of  the  lower  vaulted  halls  in  the 
eastle  of  Naworth.  Alice  placed  the  letter  of 
ber  mistress  in  his  hands,  Forster  havine  inform- 
ed her  that  an  unexpected  and  favorable  chance 
was  open  to  him,  he  having  been  ordered  to  ac- 
company a  small  party  of  borderers  on  a  recon- 
noisaance  in  the  direction  of  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, as  to  the  numbers  and  movements  of  some 
small  levies  made  on  behalf  of  the  queen,  and 
which  were  on  their  route  to  join  the  main  body 
under  the  Lord  Hunsdon.  Forster  then  commu- 
jiicaled  to  his  fair  companion,  that  he  should 


watch  for  a  convenient  opportunity,  when  out 
with  the  party,  to  quit  them  unawares,  and  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  afterward  to  the  quar- 
ters of  the  royal  forces.  Forster,  though  hardy 
and  resolute,  was  alive  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
position.  He  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  from  the 
weeping  and  terrified  Alice,  the  dangers  of  the 
part  he  was  about  to  take.  Alice,  divided  and 
oppressed  by  the  conflicting  feelings  of  attach- 
ment to  her  mistress,  and  of  affection  for  her 
lover,  could  only  reply  by  siffhs  and  tears.  She 
hung  sadly  and  silently  on  tne  shoulder  of  the 
faitluul  and  daring  retainer,  who  bade  her  a  pain- 
ful farewell,  preparatory  to  his  departure,  which 
was  fixed  for  the  same  evening. 

Plans  and  arrangements,  however  well  devised 
and  considered,  are  oftentimes  marred  and  inter- 
rupted by  singular  imprudence  and  forgetful ness. 
In  the  present  instance,  when  these  communica- 
tions passed  between  Alice  and  her  lover,  they 
either  forgot,  or  did  not  notice,  that  in  a  court 
outside,  and  not  very  far  removed  from  the  open 
window  of  the  hall,  a  man-at-arms,  one  of  those 
in  the  pay  of  Dacre,  was  seated,  apparently 
waiting  for  his  turn  and  routine  of  duty.  This 
soldier  could  not  fail  to  be  a  witness  of  the  inter- 
view between  the  lovers,  and  it  mieht  be  uncer- 
tain, how  much,  if  any,  he  had  overheard  of  their 
discourse.  However,  Alice  returned  without  any 
interruptionfto  her  mistress's  apartment,  to  report 
the  result  of  the  proceedings ;  and  Forster,  with- 
out any  interference,  resumed  his  final  prepara- 
tions fbr  the  expedition  on  which  he  was  ordered. 

The  bustle  and  animation  within  the  walls  of 
Naworth  were  hourly  increasing.  Fresh  arri- 
vals of  irregular  soldiery  were  constantly  taking 
place/  and  many  of  the  rough,  stalwart,  and  law- 
less gentry  and  tenantry  of  the  borders,  were 
added  to  their  numbers.  The  castle  could  not 
contain  them  all,  and  numbers  were  compelled  to 
take  up  temporary  quarters  in  the  vicinity,  and 
there,  shift  as  well  as  they  could,  in  despite  of 
the  season  of  the  year,  and  other  discomforts. 
The  great  hall  and  banqueting-room  were  filled 
by  thfe  reckless  leaders  and  gentry,  who,  under 
Dacre,  were  the  main  supporters  of  the  rising. 
Sir  Skipton  Markham,underthe  auspices  of  Dacre, 
had  never  ceased  to  nay  his  suit  to  the  imprison- 
ed heiress,  continually,  since  the  last  offices  had 
been  rendered  to  her  late  uncle ;  and  though  all 
the  courtesies  and  forms  of  the  polite  demeanor 
of  the  day,  were  observed  toward  Bertha,  and 
she  was  never  asked  or  expected  to  be  present  at 
the  daily  carousings  of  the  inmates  of  Naworth, 
she  still  found  herself  under  the  necessity  of  oc- 
casionally admitting  to  her  own  reception-rooms, 
the  Lord  of  Naworth,  and  his  constant  compan- 
ion, MsTkham.  The  unhappy  lady  well  knew 
that  Leonard  Dacre  was  not  a  man  over-scrupu- 
lous in  his  ways,  or  one  to  be  trifled  with.  On 
the  death  of  his  nephew,  the  last  youthful  heir 
of  Naworth,  Leonard  had  summarily  possepsed 
himself  by  force,  of  the  inheritance  and  domains, 
without  any  respect  or  consideration  for  the 
claims  of  his  neices,  the  surviving  sisters  of  the 
late  lord.  And,  indeed,  Dacre  now  appeared  dis- 
posed to  treat  the  rights  of  the  fair  Bertha  witii 
just  as  little  consideration .  The  times  were  those 
of  lawless  miffht;  and  in  the  general  con fuaioa 
that  prevailed  locally  in  the  norUi,  it  was  the  rale 
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of  the  strong  and  resolute,  which  ensured  to 
itself,  the  obedience  of  fear  and  compulsion. 
More  than  once,  on  the  occasion  of  some  ener- 
getic remonstrances  on  the  part  of  Bertha,  Leo- 
nard Dacre  had,  in  determined  and  solemn  lan- 
guage, declared  that  the  duress,  under  which  she 
was  placed,  should  never  cease,  until  she  were 
the  wife  of,  or  at  least  affianced  to  Skipton  Mark- 
ham. 

The  hours  wore  gloomily  and  tediously  away 
with  Bertha  Ratcline.  A  new  and  exciting  sub- 
ject of  anxiety  mingled  itself  with  her  other 
cares  and  perplexities.  The  hazardous  and  un- 
certain undertaking  committed  to  Anthony  Fors- 
ter,  and  the  doubts  and  fears  of  its  possible,  and 
even  probable  failure,  harassed  her  mind  and 
thougnts.  It  was  at  rather  an  advanoed  hour  of 
the  night,  as  Bertha  was  in  vain  endeavoring  to 
seek  some  distraction,  by  reading,  from  her  pain- 
ful fancies,  when  her  maiden  Abce  suddenly  pre- 
sented herself,  crying  bitterly,  and  in  a  state  of 
extreme  agitation.  Bertha's  most  aggravated 
fears  appeared  now  likely  to  receive  confirmation. 
Alice,  in  the  accents  of  agony  and  alarm,  inform- 
ed her,  that  by  some  singular  mischance  their 
scheme  had  been  discovered  and  frustrated,  though 
Forster  had  acted  with  perfect  faith  and  decision ; 
that  he  had  endeavored  to  make  his  escape,  but 
that  pursuit  having  been  hotly  and  without  delay 
kept  up,  he  would  be,  ere  long  (if  ^ot  already), 
a  prisoner,  within  the  gloomy  dungeons  of  Na- 
worth,  and  his  life  would  be  certainly  forfeited, 
according  to  the  stem  and  readj  law  of  the  bor- 
der. Alice  was  too  much  excited,  to  be  able  to 
detail  more  fully  the  whole  particulars  which  she 
had  heard ;  but  she,  in  heartfelt  distress,  implored 
her  mistress  to  do  all  in  her  power,  to  avert  the 
cruel  fate  which  was  impending  over  the  unfor- 
tunate Forster.  Bertha,  for  the  time,  forgot  her 
own  perils  and  difficulties,  in  the  sorrows  and 
distress  of  her  favorite  Alice,  tenderly  soothing 
her  agitated  feelings,  and  attentively  and  anxious- 
ly entering  into  the  consideration  of  every  possi- 
ble suggestion  for  the  benefit  of  her  lover. 

The  night  passed  on,  but  Bertha  beset  with 
new  fears,  anxieties,  and  grief,  experienced  little 
desire  to  retire  to  a  wakenil  bed.  She  was  star- 
tled by  a  message,  rather  abruptly  communicated 
to  her,  from  Leonard  Dacre,  almost  conveying  a 
command  for  an  immediate  interview,  in  the 
event  of  her  not  having  retired  to  rest.  Fully 
convinced  of  the  utter  inutility  of  opposing  any 
such  demand,  and  influenced  by  the  pressing  en- 
treaties, to  assent  to  it,  on  the  part  of  Alice,  Ber- 
tha made  no  objection  whatever  to  the  interview. 
Leonard  Dacre  soon  made  his  appearance,  in  a 
state  of  unusual  irritation.  •  In  language  hardly 
restrained  within  the  limits  of  common  eotirtesy, 
and  with  a  tone  of  violence  in  his  demeanor  and 
gestures,  he  accused  the  alarmed  Bertha  of  trea- 
chery, and  of  the  basest  machinations  against  the 
lives  and  liberties  of  the  inmates  of  Waworth. 
He  directed  the  most  angry  expressions  against 
her,  for  having  taken  an  unworthy  advantage  of 
the  rights  of  hospitality  afforded  to  her,  by  tam- 
pering with  the  fidelity  of  Forster,  and  by  finally 
seducing  him  from  his  allegiance,  to  the  cause, 
which  her  late  uncle  had  sworn  to  support  with 
his  blood  and  fortune.  Dacre's  accusations  di- 
rectly implicated  Bertha,  as  being  concerned  in  a 


well-formed  plot  to  betray  the  Castle  of  Naworth, 
and  all  it  contained,  through  the  agency  of  Fors- 
ter, to  the  Lord  Hunsdon,  or  the  other  command- 
ers of  the  queen's  forces.  He  condescended  lo 
inform  her,  that  suspicions  of  the  nature  of  the 
communication  between  Alice  and  Forster,  had 
been  entertained  by  a  soldier  who  had  witnessed 
their  interview;  and  that  Forster  was  suflcred, 
designedly,  to  proceed  upon  the  expedition  allud- 
ed to,  being  strictly  watched  by  others  of  the 
party ;  that  on  their  leaving  the  castle,  the  letter 
to  Philip  Dormer  was  found  upon  and  taken  from 
Forster ;  who  had  been  seized,  and  confined  in 
the  deepest  dungeon  of  Naworth. 

Bertha  was  too  sensible  of  the  hopelessness  of 
her  own  position,  to  think  for  one  moment  of  up- 
braiding  ner  powerful  persecutor,  for  his  owb 
tyranical  conduct  and  injustice  toward  her.  She 
well  knew  that  the  menaces  of  the  irritated  and 
fierce  Dacre,  were  not  lo  be  met  with,  in  her 
case,  by  the  language  of  contumely  or  resistance; 
— with  comparative  mildness,,  therefore,  she  at- 
tempted to  deprecate  his  angry  taunts  and  threat^ 
and  to  arouse  the  better  feelings  of  Dacre  on  be- 
half of  the  imprisoned  retainer.  But  the  chafed 
and  vindictive  leader  swore  by  the  most  soI^d 
oaths,  that  ere  the  next  day's  sun  should  reach  its 
meridian,  Forster  should  swing  a  lifeless  corpse 
on  the  castle  gibbet,  unless  Berma  Ratclifife  would 
subscribe  to  one  condition,  and  to  one  condition 
alone.  Leonard  Dacre  with  more  composure,  but 
with  equal  determination  of  expression,  declared, 
that  the  only  terms,  on  which,  the  life  of  Fors- 
ter would  be  spared,  were,  that  Bertha  should 
consent  to  be  solemnly  betrothed  in  the  casde 
chapel,  on  the  following  morning  by  the  hour  of 
eleven,  to  his  friend  and  companion-in-anns.  Sir 
Skipton  Markham.  Having  repeated  this  deci- 
sion slowly  and  emphatically,  Dacre  withdrew, 
leaving  the  two  females  in  a  state  of  profound 
consternation  and  despair. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  was  passed  by 
them,  in  painful  and  distressing  consultation. 
Bertha  wished  to  have  requested  the  presenoa, 
and  perhaps  the  interference  of  Father  Oswald; 
but  he  had  long  sincere  tired  to  rest ;  and  among 
all  the  other  inmates  of  Naworth,  there  was  not 
one,  to  whom  she  could  apply,  with  the  slightest 
hopes  of  assistance  or  advice.  Many  a  pang  of 
mental  conflict  did  the  unhappy  lady  endure, 
while  witnessing  the  deep  and  harrowing  grief 
of  her  faithful  attendant.  Bertha  inwardly  ac- 
cused herself  of  having  been  the  cause  of  the 
misfortune,  which  had  overwhelmed  Alice  and 
her  humble  lover ;  and  she  mentally  resolved  to 
extricate  them,  by  any  sacrifices  on  her  own 
part,  from  the  catastrophe  by  which  they  were 
threatened,  though  she  had  doubts  of  the  since- 
rity of  the  good  faith  of  Dacre,  as  to  the  due  ob- 
servance of  his  announced  conditions. 

When  the  morning  arrived.  Father  Oswald, 
in  compliance  with  a  summons  for  such  purpose, 
repaired  to  the  apartments  of  Bertha,  and  had  a 
long  and  private  conversation  with  her.  The 
good  priest  was  mild  and  beneficent  in  disposi-  • 
tion,  but  declining  in  years,  he  was  timid  and 
irresolute,  and  withal,  enthusiastic  in  the  cause, 
which  had  stirred  up  the  insurrection  on  the  bor- 
der. To  all  the  urgent  and  affecting  entreaties  of 
Bertha,  for  his  friendly  and  spiritusu  influence  to 
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save  the  life  of  Anthony  Foreter,  the  old  man 
replied,  that  his  efforts,  he  felt  too  surely,  could 
be  of  no  avail ;  that  the  lord  of  the  castle  was 
one,  who  would  admit  of  no  control  or  expostu- 
lation to  divert  him  from  any  determination,  if 
once  seriously  formed;  that  the  other  fierce  lead- 
ers  were  too  much  enraged  at  the  prospect  of  the 
dangers  of  the  intended  treachery,  to  allow  Dacre, 
even  if  he  were  so  inclined,  to  be  merciful  in 
this  instance.  Much  and  more  important  matter 
of  conversation  had  passed  between  the  lady  and 
the  priest,  when  the  latter  took  a  kind  and  feeling 
leave,  charged  with  a  communication  to  Dacre, 
that  at  the  stipulated  hour  of  eleven,  she  would 
attend  in  the  chapel,  prepared  to  submit  to  the 
ceremony  of  betrothal  to  Sir  Skipton  Markham. 

How  rapidly,  the  intervening  minutes  between 
the  close  of  this  interview  and  the  ominous 
period  of  eleven,  appeared  to  fly !  With  falter- 
ing steps  and  tear-filled  eyes.  Bertha,  attended  by 
Afice  and  the  aged  priest,  proceeded  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  to  the  chapel.  Skipton  Markham, 
Leonard  Dacre,  Dangerfield,  and  other  gentlemen 
of  note,  principals  in  the  northern  outbreak, 
were  already  there.  Their  habiliments  and  wea- 
pons, fully  prepared  for  the  coming  conflict,  were 
little  in  unison  with  their  present  place  of  assem- 
blage, or  with  the  peaceful  presence  of  a  minis- 
ter of  their  holy  religion.  There  was  the 
thoughtful  and  serious  determination  in  the  looks 
of  some,  the  wild  and  overstrained  flush  of  ex- 
citement in  those  of  others,  and  the  general  rude 
and  careless  bearing  of  aU,  in  contrast  with  the 
depression  and  pallid  cheeks  of  the  heiress  of  the 
Satcliffes,  and  of  her  weeping  foster-sister,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  subdued  and  pious  demeanor 
of  Father  Oswald.  The  momentary  silence  that 
prevailed  in  the  chapel,  was  at  length  broken  bv 
Leonard  Dacre  calmly  and  emphatically  demana- 
inp,  if  Bertha  were  prepared  to  consent  to  the 
fulfillment  of  her  part  of  the  condition  agreed  to. 
Bertha,  in  hurried  and  agitated  accents,  replied, 
that  she  was  prepared  to  submit  to  the  rule  of 
force  and  compulsion,  if  the  holy  Father  Oswald 
would  declare  that  she  was  bound,  and  at  liberty 
80  to  do. 

Arain  the  most  entire  silence  reigned  through- 
out the  chapel,  only  interrupted  by  the  wintry 
blast  that  moaned  through  its  ancient  windows — 
all  were  eager  and  attentive  for  the  answer  of 
Father  Oswald.  The  old  priest,  after  some  little 
hesitation,  in  a  low,  but  distinct  voice,  pronounced 
that  there  were  obstacles  to  the  betrothal,  far  too 
serious  to  be  surmounted. 

The  astonishment  and  rage  of  Leonard  Dacre, 
and  indeed  of  his  companions,  at  this  unexpected 
declaration,  could  not  be  easily  repressed.  But 
mastering,  for  the  moment,  the  stormy  feelings 
which  swayed  his  breast,  he  loudly  required  of 
the  holy  man,  an  explanation  of  this  mystery. 
Father  Osw|ild,  slowly  and  clearly  declared,  that 
Bertha  Ratcliffe  was  already,  by  the  due  and 
solemn  rites  of  the  Catholic  church,  betrothed  to 
Philip  Dormer;  and  of  course,  in  the  eyes  of 
Heaven,  an  affianced  bride.  The  anger  of  Dacre 
now  escaped  from  all  further  restraint.  With 
unbounded  fury  in  his  eye,  and  with  hasty 
strides,  he  approached  the  altar  of  God,  where, 
the  priest,  arrayed  in  his  sacred  vestments,  was 
standing.    Dacre,  one  hand  on  the  pommel  of 


his  sword,  the  other  uplifted  in  fearful  wrath, 
with  many  an  imprecation,  dared  almost  to  threat- 
en the  minister  of  Christ,  into  an  unhallowed 
compliance  with  his  unlicensed  wishes.  But 
feeble  and  timid,  as  the  aged  priest  had  hitherto 
shown  himself,  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  Na- 
worth  rising,  as  he  truly  was,  yet  the  superiori- 
ties and  reverence  of  the  religion  he  professed, 
conferred  on  him  the  support  of  temporary 
strength  and  resolution.  Mildly  and  firmly,  he 
met  the  mad  denunciations  of  Dacre,  with  calm 
and  positive  declarations  of  the  utter  impossibili- 
ty, that  such  wishes  or  commands  could  be  obey- 
ed ;  adding,  that  though  the  solemn  ceremony  had 
been  celebrated  between  Bertha  and  a  declared 
enemy  to  their  cause — Philip  Dormer — still  that 
person,  being  a  Catholic  in  profession  and  prac- 
tice, no  earthly  power  could  dissolve  an  obliga- 
tion so  contracted. 

In  vain  the  loud  and  almost  blasphemous  me- 
naces of  Dacre  were  continued,  still  further  ex- 
cited by  the  increasing  murmurs  of  Markham 
and  his  friends.  The  priest  quitted  the  chapel, 
followed  by  Bertha  and  Alice,  listening  with  ter- 
ror and  agony  to  the  words  of  Dacre,  who  swore 
that  they  should  never  quit  Naworth,  until  they 
had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  death  of  Forster. 

The  heiress  of  the  Ratcliffes  and  her  foster- 
sister,  when  again  in  the  privacy  of  their  apart- 
ments, were  too  oppressed  by  pief,  to  think  of 
an3rthing  but  of  the  coming  terrible  event.  They 
could  not  fail,  however,  to  perceive,  that  addi- 
tional precautions  had  been  resorted  to,  to  make 
their  confinement  more  strict  and  decided.  The 
windows  of  their  chamber  looked  down  upon  the 
principal  court  of  the  castle,  and  in  the  midst  of 
their  sorrows,  they  could  not  resist  the  excite- 
ment of  a  painful  curiosity^  in  endeavoring  to 
discover,  with  many  an  anxious  and  frightened 
glance,  if  the  event  they  so  keenly  feared,  was 
then  on  the  eve  of  approadiing.  Increased  bus- 
tle and  confusion  were  displayed  in  the  court  be- 
low. The  running  to  and  fro  of  armed  parties, 
apparently  to  one  general  point  of  meeting,  met 
their  eager  gaze;  while  the  sounds  of  sudden 
and  warlike  orders,  ^^ck  the  alarmed  ears  of 
the  two  fair  prisoners.  More  than  ordinary  mil- 
itary preparations  and  arrangements  were  in  pro- 
gress, but  to  their  surprise,  and  timid  hopes,  there 
was  not  any  sign  or  appearance  of  preparation 
for  the  execution  of  a  prisoner.  Hardly  daring 
to  breathe,  they  faintly  congratulated  each  other, 
with  tearful  eyes,  that  at  least,  this  last  awful 
calamity  had  ieen  apparently  postponed  or  delay- 
ed. Gradually,  the  most  perfect  silence  and  uuiet 
succeeded  to  the. clangor  of  arms,  and  to  the  nur- 
ried  tumult  which  had  pervaded  the  courts  and 
galleries  of  the  castle.  The  building  seemed  sud- 
denly deserted ;  and  Bertha  and  her  companion 
strained  their  eyes  to  the  utmost,  without  being 
able  to  espy  any  guards  or  military  retainers  re- 
maining in  the  courts  below. 

But  what  was  really  the  probable  fate  of  An- 
thony Forster  ?  Was  his  impending  and  violent 
death  on  the  eve  of  taking  place,  or  was  it,  by  a 
refinement  of  cruelty,  delayed  to  another  day? 
No,  my  gentle  readers,  Forster  was  by  this  time 
in  perfect  security,  and  laughing  in  scorn  at  the 
imagined  rage  and  disappointment  of  Leonard 
Dacre,  but  greatly  impatient  and  excited  at  the 
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tboaght  of  the  situation,  in  which,  his  sweet- 
heart and  her  mistress  were  placed. 

Anthony  Forster  was  no  prisoner  in  the  dun- 
geons of  Naworth,  or  in  those  of  any  other  fear- 
ful stronghold.  He  was  now  a  bold  and  unfet- 
tered soldier  in  the  pay  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
attached  to  the  company  and  person  of  Philip 
Pormer. 

When  Forster  was  suffered,  by  the  connivance 
of  his  superiors  and  subordinates  at  Naworth,  to 
issue  from  the  gates  of  the  castle,  he  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  awkwardness  of  his  task, 
though  he  was  unconscious  of  the  secret  watch 
kept  over  him,  by  his  companions.  W  hen  but  at 
a  httle  distance  from  Naworth  Castle,  he  was 
suddenly  surrounded  by  the  rest  of  the  party  and 
disarmed,  while  his  garments  were  carefuUy 
searched,  and  the  letter  ne  bore  to  Philip  Dormer, 
was  abstracted  from  him.  The  party  sent  on  the 
expedition,  was  a  very  small  one,  and  lightly 
armed,  for  the  objects  of  dispatch.  They  were 
preparing  to  bind  the  arms  and  shoulders  of 
Forster,  when  he,  not  losing  his  presence  of  mind 
or  courage,  by  a  sudden  effort,  and  by  the  exer- 
cise of  supenor  strength  and  activity,  hurled  the 
most  powerful  man  of  the  party  to  the  ground,  and 
boundinff  like  a  roebuck,  from  the  astonished  re- 
tainers, he  soon  cleared  a  considerable  space  in 
advance  of  them.  Tlie  gate,  from  which  they 
had  originally  taken  their  departure,  was  a  pos- 
tern one,  at  the  back,  or  northern  part  of  Naworth ; 
at  a  very  short  distance  from  this  ^ate,  the  ground 
rose  into  high,  rocky,  and  precipitous  cliffs,  be- 
low which,  the  river  Irthing  flowed  in  rapid  and 
disturbed  course.  The  ground  was  not  only  en- 
cumbered with  rock,  but  also  with  underwood, 
and  the  trunks  of  aged  forest  trees.  Forster  was 
uncommonly  hardy  and  active,  and  among  the 
race  of  strong  and  muscular  men,  who  then  ten- 
anted the  wild  border  country,  was  distinguished 
by  his  personal  feats  of  rustic  prowess  and 
daring.  A  determined,  and  immediate  pursuit 
was  instantly  made,  but  the  nature  of  the  ground 
was  favorable  to  the  surprising  exertions  of  For- 
ster, and  out  of  the  whole  of  the  limited  pursu- 
ing party,  only  two  men  were  at  last  enabled  to 
keep  him  in  sight.  It  was  most  fortunate  for  the 
fugitive,  that  his  late  companions  were  so  lightly 
armed — ^they  had  nothing  but  their  swords  and 
bucklers ;  for  if  they  had  possessed  the  advantage 
of  bows,  or  other  missile  weapons,  it  might  soon 
have  fared  badly  with  Forster. 

The  continual,  heavy  snows  and  rains  of  a 
severe  winter,  had  swollen  the  stream  of  the 
Irthing,  into  a  body  of  tumultuous  water.  In 
many  parts  of  its  course,  deep  and  boiling  pools 
bad  been  formed  below  the  overhanging  elms,  far 
exceeding  in  depth,  the  common  height  of  man. 
When  the  pursuit  was  at  its  most  fearful  stage, 
Forster  had  plunged  boldly  into  one  of  these  dan- 

ferous  river  holes.  He  was  closely  followed  by 
is  two  pursuers.  One  who  could  not  swim, 
was  quickly  engulphed  in  the  eddying  waters, 
while  the  other,  abandoning  his  sword  and  buck- 
ler, gained  the  opposite  tank,  close  upon  the 
heels  of  Forster.  Here,  though  unarmed  and 
both  ^eatly  exhausted,  they  were  soon  engaged 
in  a  life-to-life  trial  of  bodily  strength  and  acti- 
vity. All  the  tricks  and  contrivances  of  northern 
wrestling  were  resorted  to,  but  the  superior  met- 1 


tie  or  good  fortune  of  Forster,  was  at  last  in  die 
ascen£int ;  and  his  wearied  opponent  was  throwi 
violently  by  him,  backward  mto  the  river  Irth- 
ing, thence  to  make  his  way  out  in  the  best  maa- 
ner  he  could.  His  victor  lost  no  time  in  taking 
to  his  heels,  and  making  his  course  speedily  it 
the  direction  of  Durham.  In  the  aavance  of 
night,  he  met  with  some  of  the  scouts  of  the 
royal  forces,  and  was  taken  by  them  to  the  main 
body,  and  by  his  desire  to  the  quarters  of  PhiKf 
Dormer.  Having  made  known  his  errand,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  add,  that  he  met  with  a  most 
erateful  welcome  and  reception.  A  council  was 
held  upon  the  information  supplied  by  Forster; 
and  it  was  resolved  to  advance  immediately,  for 
the  obiect  of  surprising  Dacre  and  the  insurg^its. 
We  should  remark,  tnat  Dacre,  who  had  been 
aware  of  Forster's  escape,  had  endeavored  to 
entrap  Bertha  Ratcliffe  by  the  false  announcement 
of  his  having  secured  the  person  of  Forster. 

Wearily  did  the  hours  pass  at  Naworth.  It 
was  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  the 
22d  of  February',  1570,  that  some  little  renewed 
animation  afain  occurred  within  the  walls  of  Na- 
worth. A  few  harassed,  downcast  and  wounded 
men  made  their  appearance  in  the  courts  below, 
trying  to  collect  what  moveables  they  could,  to- 

f ether,  preparatory  to  their  flight  from  the  caatle. 
ather  Oswald  came  to  the  two  fair  prisoners, 
and  with  anguish  in  his  countenance  and  words, 
informed  them  that  they  would  no  longer  be  ia 
duress.  He  bade  them  a  long  and  painful  fare- 
well, as  he  was  about  leaving  the  castle,  lo  seek 
secret  shelter  elsewhere,  from  the  dangers  to 
which  he  was  exposed,  from  the  approaching 
troops  of  the  queen.  He  added,  that  Leonard 
Dacre,  with  the  insurgent  forces,  had  met  the 
royal  army  under  the  Lord  Hunsdon,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Gelt;  that  the  borderers  had  been 
totally  routed  after  a  desperate  struffgle,  that  Da- 
cre had  escaped  with  some  few  of  the  leading 
gentry;  Skipton  Markham,  and  many  others, 
having  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle. 

On  that  very  night,  the  troops  under  the  Lord 
Hunsdon  took  possession  of  the  Castle  of  Na- 
worth, and  Bertha  Ratcliffe  had  the  happiness  of 
welcoming  her  beloved  Dormer  in  peace  and 
safety,  while  the  delighted  Alice  repaid  the  bold 
and  /aithful  Anthony  Forster,  for  all  his  services 
and  exertions,  by  her  undisguised  avowal  of  con- 
stant and  entire  affection. 


THE   TRAGEDIAN'S    TRUNK. 

One  fine  day  in  the  summer  of  1812,  a  short  and 
very  important  looking  gentleman  was  pacing 
backward  and  forward,  in  a  state  of  great  agita- 
tion, before  the  door  of  an  inn  at  Naples ;  from 
time  to  time  he  placed  his  hand  on  l|is  forehead 
with  a  look  of  despair,  as  if  vainly  endeavoring 
to  bring  forth  a  reasonable  idea. 

**  Unfortunate  man  that  I  am !"  cried  he,  as  the 
hostess  passed  him. 

"  What  has  happened  to  you,  Sigrttir  Benevolo, 
that  you  distress  yourself  ?**  inquired  the  good 
woman. 

**  You  ask  me  why  I  am  in  despair  ?  Don*t  you 
know  that  it  is  the  day  after  to-morrow  I  open 
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my  theatre  at  Salerno,  when  I  have  engaged  to 
give  them  tragedies  ?*» 

"Wen,  what  then?" 

**  What  tfien  I  I  have  a  splendid  company,  a 
beautiful  princess,  with  eyes  like  two  black  dia- 
monds, and  a  voice  fit  only  to  utter  the  language 
of  the  most  sublime  poets.** 

'*  In  that  case,  why  do  you  complain  .>*' 

"  I  have  also,*'  added  he,  "  a  most  admirable 
U*w  comedian,  a  frightful  face,  as  udy  as  Sancho 
1  anca  himself,  a  visage  which  can  laugh  and  cry 
at  will ;  a  perfect  monster.** 

"  Then  why,  I  ask  you,  are  you  distressed  ?" 

"  Because  I  want  an  actor  I  cannot  find,  and 
without  whom  all  my  treasures  becomes  useless — 
a  tragedian.'* 

"  How  unlucky  !'*  said  the  hostess. 

"Unlucky,  indeed,**  said  the  manager;  "for 
without  a  tragedian  all  my  golden  dreams  must 
vanish.'* 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Signor  Benevolo,'*  cried 
the  hostess,  whose  eyes  suddenly  sparkled  with 
joy,  "  I  esteem  you  and  wish  you  success,  and 
therefore  I'll  give  you  what  you  want." 

"What!  a  tragedian?" 

"  Yes,  a  tragedian !  a  young  man  in  the  town 
who  has  run  away  from  his  family  to  become  an 
actor,  who  wants  only  the  tragic  dagger  to  make 
his  fortune  and  that  of  his  manager." 

"  How  fortunate ;  kind,  good  hostess,  bring  him 
to  me  instantly." 

She  did  not  wait  to  be  told  a  second  time  ;  in  a 
few  minutes  she  returned,  leading  by  the  hand  a 
great  fat  boy. 

"  Here's  your  man,  Signor." 

"  Man,  do  jrou  call  him,"  said  the  disappointed 
manager,  looking  at  the  chubby-faced  youngster, 
who  aspired  to  represent  the  Roman  emperors 
and  Italian  tribunes;  "why,  he's  only  a  lad." 

"  A  lad  that'll  make  his  way  in  the  world,"  re- 
plied the  good  woman,  a  little  angrily ;  "  hear 
him  recite,  and  look  how  he  stands — isn't  it  tragic  ?" 

In  truth  the  boy  had  begun  to  recite  some  of 
Dante's  verses,  and  had  placed  the  skirts  of  his 
threadbare  coat  by  way  ol  drapery. 

"  Bravo,  bravissimo !"  cried  Benevolo ;  "  you 
will  be  admirable  in  Othello ;  you  will  make  a 
superb  Moor  when  your  face  is  blacked ;  so  give 
me  your  hand,  my  boy,  I  take  you  with  me  as 
first  tragedian;  I'll  pay  the  expenses  of  your 
journey,  and,  as  an  encouragement,  here's  twen- 
ty gold  ducats  for  pocket  money  until  your  debut; 
win  that  do  for  you  ?" 

"  Capitally," 

"What's  your  name?" 

"  Luidgi." 

"Luidgi  what.^' 

"  Luidgi  nothing,"  observed  the  hostess ;  "  the 
youth  has  reasons  to  conceal  his  name,  as  his  fa- 
mily might  find  him  out,  and  cause  his  return  " 

"  Very  well,  then ;  let  us  prepare  our  baggage 
and  be  off,"  said  Benevolo. 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  young  Luidgi  had  quit- 
ted Naples  in  company  with  Benevolo  and  his 
comedians. 

On  his  arripval  at  Salerno  the  manager  announ- 
ced his  youthful  tragedian  as  a  prodigy  of  talent; 
the  result  was  everything  that  he  could  desire ; 
for  long  before  the  doors  were  opened  an  immense 
crowd  awaited  to  be  admitted. 


Benevolo  rubbed  his  hands  with  delight ;  while 
Luidgi,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  Koman  em« 
perors,  was  studying  the  most  imperial  attitude ; 
already  the  treasurer  counted  the  piles  of  money; 
all  was  joy  and  happiness — when,  alas  !  the  ge- 
nius of  evil  cast  her  envenomed  breath  over  nis 
pasteboard  castle  of  bliss,  and  the  whole  edifice 
crumbled  into  nothing.  Six  sbirri  marched  up  to 
the  debutant,  and  arrested  him,  by  virtue  of  an 
order  from  H.  M.  Joachim  Murat,  who,  for  the 
moment,  possessed  the  advantage  of  being  King 
of  Naples  by  the  grace  of  his  brother-in-law. 
The  family  of  Luidgi  had  obtained  this  order,  that 
he  might  be  brought  back  to  the  Conservatoire  of 
Music,  where  he  was  studying,  before  his  flight, 
under  the  able  direction  of  the  celebrated  Maestro, 
Marcello  Parveno. 

"  Lord !  Lord !  did  ever  anybody  see  the  like ; 
to  prevent  a  man's  doing  what  he  likes,  and  what 
he  ia  so  calculated  to  shine  in,"  exclaimed  Bene- 
volo. 

"  Never  mind,  friend,"  said  Luidgi,  squeezing 
his  hand ;  "  I'll  be  a  tragedian  in  spite  of  them." 

"  May  be ;  but  that  wont  restore  my  lost  re- 
ceipts." 

"  No  ;  but  I  will  when  I  am  rich,"  answered 
the  boy,  struggling  with  the  gens  d^armes,  who 
dragged  him  wrcibiy  away. 

I  haven't  lost  everything,  thought  Benevolo: 
the  lad  has  left  a  laige  trunk,  the  contents  ol 
which  will  now  be  mine,  and  he  instantly  pro- 
ceeded to  force  the  lock,  hoping  that  he  shoiUd 
be  amply  indemnified  for  the  money  he  had  ad- 
vanced. When,  oh,  horror !  the  trunk  was  filled 
with — sand.  Luidgi  had  invented  this  plan  in 
order  to  appear  respectable,  and  thus  hide  his  po- 
verty in  the  inn  at  which  he  resided.  In  a  tow- 
ering passion,  the  manager  wrote  to  him  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  You  are  a  young  rascal.  You  have  left  in 
my  hands  a  trunk  of  no  value.  You  will  never 
be  a  tragedian.  Benevolo." 

To  wnich  Luidgi  answered  in  the  same  laconic 
style : 

"  You  are  an  old  fool ;  keep  the  trunk ;  in  ten 
years  I  will  pay  you  twenty  times  the  sum  you 
advanced  me,  with  mon^  I  shall  have  gained  in 
acting  tragedy.  Luidgi." 

Ten  years — twenty  years  elapsed  and  Benevolo 
heard  no  news  from  Luidgi.  The  boy  has  forgot 
me,  said  he,  and  his  promise  also ;  for,  instead  of 
acting  the  sublime  tragedy,  he  is  singing  stupid 
operas.    What  madness ! 

A  few  years  ago  poor  Benevolo  was  living  in 
a  garret  at  Naple^  when  one  morning  he  was 
suprised  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  couched  in  these 
terms : 

"  Come  and  see  me,  old  boy ;  brinff  my  trunk 
of  sand,  and  I  will  pay  you  for  it.  Here  are  600 
francs  for  the  expenses  of  your  journey.    Luidgi.^ 

Rue  Richelieu,  102,  Paris."  . 

The  old  manager  was  almost  wild  with  joy. 
He  lost  no  time  in  preparation ;  but,  taking  the 
trunk  with  him,  started  for  Paris,  where  he  was 
received  with  open  arms  by  his  former  pupil. 

"  Here,  old  boy,"  said  Luidgi,  who  was  now 
become  of  an  enormous  rotundity,  "take  this 
deed,  which  insures  you  1200  francs  a  year  for 
your  life ;  it  is  the  ransom  of  my  trunk  at  Saler- 
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'*  A  sum  like  this !  impossible.  I  cannot  take 
it,**  said  the  ex-manaeer. 

"  Make  your  mind  easy,  old  friend ;  since  we 
met  my  fortune  has  grown  with  my  embonpoint" 

**  You  make  me  happy,  Luidgi — ^there  is  only 
one  thing  which  vexes  me,  and  that  is  that  you 
have  not  kept  your  promise,  and  are  become  a 
singer  instead  of  a  tragedian ;  but  I  suppose,  as 
an  old  commedian,  I  must  forgive  this  weakness 
of  yours." 

**  You  think,  then,  I  have  failed  «in  my  pro- 
mise ?" 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  Here's  an  order  for  the  Italian  opera  to-ni^ht; 
you  will  see  me,  and  we  will  sup  together  after- 
ward." 

Benevelo  did  not  fail ;  there  he  was  in  his  stall, 
wild  with  delight,  literally  trembling  with  plea- 
sure ;  for  Luic^  played  the  part  of  the  Doge  in 
Othello,  and  at  the  moment  the  doge  curse%  his 
daughter.  Benevolo  absolutely  scretimed,  so  ex- 
cited were  his  feelings. 

After  the  opera.  Benevolo,  in  a  state  of  feverish 
agitation,  awaited  Luidgi  at  the  door  of  the  thea- 
tre. 

**Well,"su.aLuidei. 

The  ex-manager  threw  himself  into  his  arms, 
exclaiming  **  Tragico — oh,  TragicoT  which  were 
the  only  words  he  could  utter ;  that  same  evening, 
taking  Luidgi's  hand,  he  said : 

"  Friend,  until  now  I  have  never  even  asked 
your  real  name ;  but  now  that  you  are  a  celebra- 
ted artist,  I  would  tell  it  to  my  friends  in  Italy;  I 
would  repeat  it  with  my  last  breath ;  therefore 
from  your  own  lips  let  me  hear  that  name." 

"  Lablachk,"  replied  the  singer,  much  affected. 


NEVER  DESPAIR. 

BT  LAWBBRCB  LABBEB. 

What  though  misfortune's  lowering  clouds 

Awhile  frown  dark  and  drear, 
And  spread  their  shadows  o'er  the  heart 
■nil  every  joyous  thought  depart. 

Nor  dare  to  linger  near, 
Despair  not ;  let  thy  spirit  rise 

On  Hope's  ne'er  failing  wing ; 
And  cleave  the  thick* appalling  gloom, 
That,  like  some  soul-cond«mning  doom. 

Doth  ever  round  thee  cling. 

Oh  weary  soul !  aspire,  arise 

Above  life's  darksome  vale ; 
Mount  with  an  eagle*daring  sweep 
Where  the  pale  stars  of  morning  sleep. 

And  Sol's  fierce  eye  doth  quail- 
Above  the  azure>  vaulted  sky. 

Beyond  Time's  despot  sway, 
Where  grief,  nor  sorrow,  nor  despair. 
Nor  the  heart-killing  canker,  care, 

Can  steal  thy  joy  away. 


SWEET   REVENGE: 

A    STORY    OF   "THE    WORLD." 

BT  CAMILLA  TOULMIIf. 

CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  one  of  those  golden  Se()temher  days — 
fine  and  warm — which  borrowing  a  glory  from 
departing  summer,  yet  sink  betimes  in  the  crimson 
and  purple  west,  while  the  sun's  last  h'ngering 


rays  kindle  sylvan  scenery  to  every  imaginable 
tint.  Such  was  the  sunset  scene  presented  to 
Marian  Walton's  view  on  a  certain  evetfing ;  but 
though  she  loitered  on  the  terrace,  on  to  which 
the  drawing-room  windows  of  Walton  Hall  open- 
ed, some  time  after  her  companions  had  entered 
the  house — and  though,  like  many  of  the  unin- 
itiated, she  had  thought  the  day  suggestive  of 
higher  enjoyments  than  the  slaughtering  of  inno- 
cent partridges — it  is  possible  that  just  then  the 
glories  of  sky  and  foliage  passed  unheeded. 

Marian  Walton  was  a  fair  girl,  of  about  twen- 
ty, with  a  profusion  of  rich  brown  hair,  and  eyes 
of  the  deepest  blue,  shaded  by  lashes  much  dark- 
er than  her  glossy  ringlets;  which  same  long 
lashes  gave  a  peculiar  softness  to  the  expression 
of  her  countenance,  and  veiled  the  exceeding 
brilliancy  of  the  eyes  themselves.  Strictly 
speaking,  she  was  not  beautiful — for  the  re- 
maining  features  were  not  what  are  called  re- 
gular— and  yet  there  was  so  decided  and  pleasing 
a  character  in  the  face,  that  she  was  greatly  ad- 
mired. Her  figure  and  movements  were  graceful, 
and  her  dress  of  rich  mourning  material  was  any- 
thing but  unbecoming. 

Thrice  she  paced  up  and  down  the  terrace,  one 
might  fancy  intentionally  avoiding  the  windows, 
which,  down  to  the  ground,  served  for  ingress; 
and  yet,  from  beneath  their  long  lashes,  her  eyes 
kept  careful  watch  in  that  direction.  R-csentfy  a 
young  man  looked  out  from  one  of  the  windows, 
and,  seeing  Miss  Walton,  stepped  on  to  the  ter- 
race to  join  her.  A  blush  rose  to  her  cheeks,  but 
though  she  scarcely  looked  up,  her  face  sparkled 
with  gladness,  as  she  held  out  her  hand.  Bather 
as  a  second  thought  than  from  any  impulse  of 
tenderness,  he  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  then  pass- 
ed his  arm  lightly  round  her  waist. 

**  I  have  been  wishing  so  much  to  see  you 
alone,  Marian,**  he  said;  "but  it  was  so  late 
when  I  arrived  last  night :  and  you  know  there 
was  no  getting  off  my  taking  a  gun  to-day.** 

Perhaps  in  her  heart  she  had  thought  such  a 
thin^  as  "  getting  off**  a  day*s  shootmg  among 
possibilities;  but  ners  was  too  true  and  confiding 
a  love  for  it  to  be  disturbed  by  mean  jealousies 
and  suspicions,  and  she  pressed  his  hand  gently 
as  she  said,  "Dear  Hamilton,  at  last  we  meet; 
and  now  tell  me  why  you  did  not  answer  my  lonjr 
letter?'*  ^ 

By  this  time  his  arm  was  withdrawn  from  Ma- 
rian's waist ;  he  had  dropped  her  hand,  having 
somewhat  shrunk  from  its  light  but  significant 
pressure;  and  now  they  wSked  arm-in-arm, 
without  any  lover-like  demonstration  on  the  gen- 
tleman's part. 

"  Why,  my  dear  girl,'*  replied  Hamilton  Lang- 
ley,  "  I  had  so  much  to  say,  I  thought  it  better 
not  to  write.  I  do  assure  you,  I  have  been  very 
unhappy,"  he  continued,  twisting  Marian's  para- 
sol, which  he  had  taken  from  her,  round  and 
round  with  untiring  perseverance ;  "  I  am  sure 
one  whole  night  I  never  closed  my  eyes  with 
thinking  what  was  best  to  be  done.'* 

"About  what,  Hamilton.'  What  is  the  mat- 
ter ?" 

"  Why  you  see,  my  dear  Marian that  is,  I 

am  sure  you  would  believe  what  it  would  cost 
me  to  give  you  up  ;'*  and  here  the  ci-devant  adorer 
sighed  ;  "but  really  I  find  there  is  no  chance  of 
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my  father  consenting — andl  know  you  said  your- 
self you  would  not  marry  me  without  his  appro- 
val— and  even  if  you  would,  I  would  not  oe  so 
selfish  as  to  hring  you  to  poverty.  And  so — I 
know  if  people  exercise  their  strength  of  mind 
thev  do  get  over  these  fancies.  W  hy  there  is  my 
godfather,  Uncle  Hamilton,  was  in  love  in  his 
youth,  with  a  Miss  Cecilia  Montague— now  me- 
tamorphosed into  Mrs.  General  Stubbs — and  do 
vou  know  I  have  heard  them  talk  of  their  youth- 
ful days,  and  iest  at  their  old  flirtations,  till  fat 
Mrs.  Stubbs  shook  all  her  false  curls  with  laugh- 
ing. Who  knows,  perhaps  thirty  years  hence 
you  and  I  may  do  the  same  ?  Now,  don't  you 
think  it  would  be  best  for  us  to  try  and  get  over 
this  foolish  fancy  for  one  another?" 

•The  gentleman,  having  wound  himself  up  to 
say  his  say,  had  talked  himself  almost  out  of 
hreath ;  but,  receiving  no  immediate  answer,  he 
continued,  «*We  shall  be  capital  friends,  you 
know,  Marian ;  but  don't  you  understand  what  I 
mean  ?** 

Twice  had  Marian  essayed  to  speak ;  but  a 
chokine  sensation  in  her  throat  stayed  the  words. 
Now,  however,  she  answered  with  tolerable 
calmness ;  "  Yes,  I  understand, — you  no  longer 
love  me." 

And  truth  to  tell  it  was  all  her  woman's  heart 
had  comprehended  of  his  whole  discourse.  And 
yet  in  a  moment  she  would  have  recalled  the  sen- 
tence if  she  could. 

"  How  can  you  say  that?"  returned  Hamilton 
Langley ;  "  it  is  cruel  of 'you  to  doubt  my  affec- 
tion, because  I  see  that  you  never  can  be  mine.'* 

"  I  see  it,  too,  HSunilton  ;  you  are  quite  right 
— quite." 

"  Oh !  it  is  such  a  relief  to  my  mind  that  you 
see  the  afliiir  in  this  light,"  replied  he,  almost  in  a 
joyous  tone.     "  I  was  afraid  it  might  come  on  you 

as  a  shock — that  is — ^I  mean — I  thought" 

And  not  really  daring  to  say  all  his  vanity 
prompted,  he  ventured  to  look  down  on  Marian's 
face. 

She  felt  his  gaze  upon  her,  and  raised  her  eyes 
to  his;  her  lips  murmured,  "What  did  you  ex- 
pect from  me  ^* 

But  the  eyes,  in  that  one  brief  glance,  told  a 
heart's  history.  It  was  but  for  a  moment,  and 
his  own  sunk  beneath  them ;  for  it  was  the  en- 
counter of  Truth  and  Falsehood ! 

Marian  Walton  was  an  orphan;  and  without 
nearer  kin  than  the  uncle,  her  father's  half-bro- 
ther, with  whose  family  she  had  been  reared. 
As  a  child  she  had  been  so  kindly  nurtured  fliat 
she  had  never  felt  her  dependence,  and  as  yet  she 
"was  too  ignorant  of  the  world  to  comprehend 
that  within  the  last  two  months,  her  dependence 
had  assumed  a  positive  and  therefore  very  differ- 
ent form,.to  that  of  her  childhood.  Within  two 
months  an  aged  relative  had  died ;  one  who  hav- 
ing long  out-lived  his  own  immediate  descend- 
ants, had  been  for  the  last  twenty  years  duly 
-watched  and  courted  and  flattered  by  nearly  every 
one  who  could  claim  consanguinity  with  him. 
It  was  said  that  Marian's  father  had  been  the  fa- 
vorite among  his  several  great-nephews,  and  ru- 
mor had  talked  loudly  of  his  making  the  por- 
tionless girl  his  heiress ;  or  at  all  events  of  the 
probability  of  his  providing  for  her  very  hand- 
somely.   But  there  is  not  the  smallest  logical 


proof  that  these  probabilities  or  expectations 
could  have  influenced  Mr.  Walton  in  admitting 
his  orphan  and  unprotected  niece  into  his  family 
and  educating  her  with  his  own  children.  To  be 
sure  people  did  hint  and  surmise,  but  then  we 
know  gossips  do  not  require  proofs  on  which  to 
build  their  steries.  It  would  seem  altogether  to 
have  been  a  fabric  of  conjectures,  for  when  the 
old  man  died,  behold  he  had  left  his  property  to 
Marian's  uncle,  not  to  Marian's  self ;  eitner  as  a 
reward  for  that  gentleman's  dutiful  attention  to 
himself,  and  generous  protection  of  Marian,  or  in 
accordance  with  a  favorite  doctrine  of  the  rich, 
which  inclines  them  to  add  money  to  a  full  purse,, 
where,  as  they  pleasantly  observe,  it  is  kept 
warm,  and  not  send  it  to  an  empty  one,  which,, 
in  a  similar  strain  of  facetiousness,  they  compare 
to  a  sieve.  Now  the  motive  being  buried  with 
the  secrets  of  the  grave,  it  left  open  a  fine  field  of 
coniscture  for  the  indefatigable  gossips,  on  which 
probably  they  are  not  yet  agreed. 

As  for  Marian  Walton,  her  conduct  will  better 
develop  her  character  than  I  can  describe  it.  The 
wooing  of  Hamilton  Langley,  the  rich  merchant's 
son,  had  been  after  a  fasnion  common  enough  in 
the  world.  Marian,  the  expected  legatee  oi  her 
rich  relation,  would  have  been  an  excellent  match 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Langley  family ;  especially  as 
her  person  and  connections  were  unexceptionable. 
As  for  qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  they  were 
not  taken  into  account  at  all ;  and  many  persons 
beside  the  Langleys  are  of  opinion  that  in  these 
particulars  young  ladies  all  belong  to  a  certain 
regulation  pattern.  But  the  legacy  once  removed 
from  the  scale,  everything  else — the  gentleman's 
honor  included — was  of  a  feather's  weight  com- 
pared to  lead;  and  now  came  Hamilton's  self- 
gratulation — ^not  whispered  even  to  the  ear  of  his 
conscience,  but  eloquently  expressed  in  action, — 
that  his  wooing  had  been  cautious.  There  had 
appeared  to  him  nineteen  chances  against  the  one 
event  which  had  actually  occurred,  but  he  had 
provided  for  the  odd  twentieth. 

When,  months  before  he  is  introduced  to  the 
reader's  acquaintance  on  the  terrace  of  Walton 
Hall,  he  had  assiduously  sought  to  win  Marian's 
heart,  he  had  managed  matters  with  such  a  quiet 
cleverness,  that  though  ".everybody"  looked  upon 
them  %sfianU$f  "  nooody**  could  state  positively 
that  the  elders  of  their  respective  families  had 
been  called  to  the  council  and  the  treaty  arranged 
with  proper  forms  and  ceremonies.  Mr.  Walton 
and  his  lady  declined  seeing  the  state  of  affairs  for 
several  weighty  reasons;  a  good  and  sufficient 
one  being  that  they  did  not  choose  to  "  commit 
themselves"  by  passing  an  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
babilities of  Marian's  expectancies.  If  tneir 
niece  were  to  be  remembered  in  the  old  man's 
will,  she  would  be  certain  to  choose  for  herself, 
and  might  as  well  be  young  Langle^'s  wife,  as  . 
marry  any  one  else ;  if  to  be  left  portionless,  she 
would  be  well  off  their  hands;  but  Mrs.  Walton, 
having  three  daughters  of  her  own,  was  far  too 
busy  to  manoeuvre  for  a  niece.  And  choosing  to 
be  ignorant  they  dexterously  avoided  her  confi- 
dence when  twenty  times  she  was  on  the  point  of 
revealing  her  secret.  Poor  girl ! — in  the  full  lib- 
erty they  would  have  said  they  awarded  her,  she 
lost  the  protection  and  guidance,  which  as  a  right 
the  young  should  claim  from  their  elders,  evea 
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be  they  aliens  and  Btrangers.  The  Langleys,  on 
the  otner  hand,  declined  seeing  because  they  had 
perfect  confidence  in  the  young  diplomatist ;  the 
subject  of  Hamilton's  engagement  to  Marian  had 
never  been  mentioned  between  him  and  his  pa- 
rents, but  in  their  heart  of  hearts  they  understood 
it  exactly ;  and  to  judf  e  from  the  easy  manner  in 
which  he  sundered  the  tie  which  bound  him  to 
the  lady  he  had  professed  to  love,  it  would  seem 
they  had  not  over-rated  his  diplomatic  talent.  It 
was  a  master-stroke,  considering  he  was  but  three- 
and-twenty. 

To  Marian  Walton  the  sundering  of  that  tie 
had  been  the  sudden  wrench  from  all  that  life  has 
of  brightest  and  dearest.  One  little  hour  before, 
the  thing  would  have  seemed  impossible ;  but  the 
throng  who  denied  Alexander  never  thought  of 
his  sword.  Like  many  another  she  had  embodied 
a  sentiment — an  idea  in  the  form  of  her  lover,  but 
not  the  less  certain /or  the  time  was  the  wret^  of 
her  peace.  The  shock  indeed  was  one  which  if 
it  do  not  utterly  crush,  the  mind  arises  from  its 
prostration  wiser  and  stronger ;  but  alas  !  for  the 
bitter  schooling,  the  fiery  ordeal !  Speaking  of 
true  sympathy,  Shelley  finds  a  beautiful  simile 
when  ne  says — 

Thou  wert  unto  my  being 
As  a  rich  goblet  to  bright  wine, 
Which  else  bad  sunk  into  the  thirsty  soil  ! 

Alas !  with  how  many  is  the  "  rich  goblet"  but 
a  shadow — a  dream — while  the  pure  and  gushing 
fountains  of  a  noble  heart  are  lavished  on  the 
arid  soil  of  an  earthly  nature !  Thus  had  it  been 
with  Marian  Walton. 

With  what  a  strange  distinctness  does  life  re- 
volve on  those  two  wheels — the  inner  world  of 
feeling,  and  the  outer  world  of  action!  Who 
that  had  witnessed  Marian  Walton  that  evening 
at  her  uncle's  table,  listening  to  the  inane  remin- 
iscences of  the  day's  shooting  from  the  sports- 
men of  the  party,  and  smiling  when  others  smiled, 
could  have  guessed  the  heart's  agony  concealed 
beneath  that  composure?  She  had  something, 
too,  to  thank  those  lon^  dark  lashes  for,  which 
hid  the  eyes  **  heavy  with  the  weight  of  unshed 
tears."  And  scarcely  yet  could  she  weep  even  in 
the  solitude  of  her  own  chamber. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Six  months  had  passed;  and  Marian,  still  her 
uncle's  guest,  clothed  from  his  purse  and  fed  from 
his  table,  had  nevertheless  learned  a  few  lessons 
which  prosperity  could  not  have  taueht  her. 

**  And  you  have  positively  and  definitely  re- 
fused Mr.  Grant?"  said  Mrs.  Walton  to  her 
niece. 

"  I  have,  aunt,  indeed,"  was  the  reply. 

**  I  think  you  must  be  mad,"  returned  the  lady : 
irom  which  courteous  and  kind  reioinder,  we  may 
fairly  suppose  that  in  Mrs.  Walton's  eyes  Mr. 
Grant  was  an  "  eligible." 

**  Surely  no  madness  in  refusing  a  person  I 
positively  dislike." 

**  Rubbish  ! in  your  position." 

"  Believe  me,  I  am  conscious  of  my  position, 
and  extremely  anxious  to  change  it." 

"  Then  why  throw  such  an  opportunity  away  ? 
Do  you  know,  Marian,  you  are  neither  growing 
yx)unger  nor  prettier  ?    I  am  sure  I  never  saw 


any  one  so  altered  as  you  are  the  last  six 
months." 

**  My  glass  tells  me  the  same  story." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  show  common  sense  ?" 

«*  I  will  try  to  do  so." 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  Marian's 
voice  which  displeased  Mrs.  Walton,  or  else  she 
was  seeking  a  vent  for  her  rising  anger.    . 

"  No  impertinence.  Miss  Marian,  ifyou  pleatse," 
she  exclaimed ;  "  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  I  believe 
you  were  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  that 
nandsome  young  Hamilton  Langley ;  not  that  he 
ever  cared  a  straw  for  you ;  I  know  he  did  not ; 
he  has  told  your  cousin  Clara  as  much.  I  won- 
der you  are  not  ashamed  of  yourself.  I  should 
be  shocked  to  see  one  of  ray  daughters  give  way 
to  such  folly — that  I  should." 

And  in  her  just  indignation  at  the  contempla- 
tion of  such  a  horror,  the  matron  bounced  out  of 
the  room,  while  Marian  drooped  her  head  upon 
her  hands,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

"  A  person  of  this  namQ  wishes  to  see  you. 
Miss  Marian,"  said  a  servant  who  entered  aI>out 
ten  minutes  after  the  last  scene  had  closed,  pre- 
senting a  card  as  he  spoke.  **  I  showed  him  mto 
the  breakfast  parlor.  Miss." 

Marian  dried  her  eyes,  and  moved  with  alacrity 
to  meet  the  friend,  who  evidently,  in  the  servant's 
opinion,  was  not  a  drawing-room  visitor.  She 
held  out  both  her  hands  to  a  little  middle-a^ 
man;  who,  dressed  in  rustj'  black,  and  with 
spectacles  on  nose,  and  cotton  gloves  on  hand, 
looked  precisely  what  he  was — the  trusted  and 
trust- worthy  clerk  in  a  large  nj^ercantile  establish- 
ment. 

"  Dear  kind  Mr.  Matthews,"  she  exclaimed ; 
"  how  good  of  you  to  come  this  long  way  from 
London  to  see  me." 

"  Not  at  all — not  at  all — have  not  had  a  holi- 
day these  two  years— did  not  want  one  till  now — 
our  people  said  I  might  take  a  month  instead  of 
a  week,  if  I  liked — quite  enjoy  the  country,  for 
a  day  or  two,  but  that  is  enough.  Now,  dear 
young  lady,  are  you  weU  ?  No,  not  with  that 
pale  face — and  not  happy,  or  you  would  not 
want  to  go  govemessing.     What  a  shame  it  is," 

**  No  shame,  my  good  friend,  for  me  to  wish 
for  independence.  I  wrote  to  you,  because  I 
knew  that  for  my  poor  father's  sake  you  would 
take  some  trouble  for  his  daughter.  Have  your 
inquiries  proved  successful,  have  you  found  me  a 
situation  ?" 

"  It  was  your  father,"  said  honedt  Matthews, 
with  eyes  as  tearful  as  her  own,  "  your  father 
who  was  my  first  and  generous  employer,  who  in 
fact  made  a  man  of  me,  and  while  I  Lave  a  roof 
to  offer,  a  pound  in  my  pocket,  or  a  head  and  a 
hand  to  work,  you.  Miss  Marian,  shall  never 
want  a  friend.  But  I  know  what  you  would 
say,  that  you  wish  for  independence — there  it  is ; 
— you  have  found  out,  young  as  you  are,  that 
the  stranger's  bread  is  bitter — though  little  ought 
your  own  kith  and  kin  to  make  it  seem  so. 
Well  knowing  that  the  truest  kindness  is  to 
please  in  their  own  way,  I  have  attended  to  all 
your  instructions,  even  to  the  letter  *of  seek- 
ing channels  where  you  would  not  be  likely  to 
meet  old  acquaintances.'  I  can  understand  what 
you  mean  by  saying  your  relations  would  care 
not  for  the  reality  of  your  earning  the  means  of 
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Bubsistance,  thonj^h  they  would  be  offended  if 
yoa  humbled  their  piide  by  making  public  the 
fact.  But,  dear  heart,  how  hare  you  come  by 
all  this  worldly  experience  ?" 

**  You  may  well  ask.  A  year  aeo  I  was  so 
ignorant  that  I  knew  not  my  own  p&ce  in  this 
worldly  world.  Since  then  I  have  suffered — and 
suffering  lets  in  all  sorts  of  knowledge  to  the 
heart  But  since  I  am  so  worldly-wise,  it  is  fit  I 
know  if  your  inquiries  have  been  successful.*' 

'*Yes,  dear  lady.  But  as  I  made  them  to 
please  you  after  your  own  fashion,  I  have  pleased 
myself  by  trying  to  serve  you  by  another  method. 
I  nave  hopes — rational  hopes — that  in  considera- 
tion of  the  services  of  your  father's  pen  to  the 
government  in  time  of  needr  a  pension  will  be 
granted  to  you.  Trifling  it  will  be,  of  course, 
hut  still,  enough  to  rescue  you  from  the  pangs  of 
dependence  or  the  dread  of  want." 

"  My  kind  and  generous,  my  only  friend !" 
murmured  the  poor  girl,  who,  overcome  by  her 
•motions,  again  found  relief  in  tears. 

"  It  may  be  some  time  before  it  is  arranged,'* 
continued  Matthews,  **  and  it  will  be  but  sixty  or 
seventy  pounds  a  year.  Does  this  make  any  dif- 
ference in  your  plans  .>" 

"  Not  the  least ;  if  you  have  but  found  me  a 
bome,  where  I  can  feel  my  daily  bread  is  earn- 
ed." 

•*  I  have." 

And  thus,  at  something  under  one-and-twenty, 
was  Marian  Walton  launched  on  the  ocean  of 
^  the  world,"  to  buffet  its  waves,  and  avoid  its 
rocks  and  whirlpools,  with  no  compass  but  prin- 
dPLX,  and  no  rudder  but  the  knowledge  she  had 
learned  **  through  suffering." 

Triste  and  trite  are  the  annals  of  **  the  gov- 
erness." Wearying,  monotonous  days,  months, 
and  years.  The  shadow  of  life,  without  its  sun- 
shine. And  yet  it  is  a  life  of  services  for  which 
— ^if  justly  considered,  and  they  are  justly  per- 
formed— no  gold  can  pay;  but  when  will  she 
earn  in  a  life  what  an  opera-dancer  receives  in  a 
year?  Acquirements,  too,  are  demanded  from 
her,  ay,  and  are  possessed  too,  which  would  put 
to  shame  the  learned  members  of  many  learned 
bodies  who  tack  half  the  alphabet,  as  incompre- 
hensible initials,  to  their  undistinguished  names. 
But  she  is  poor ;  on  her  has  descended  the  curse 
of  Adam  which  the  rich  can  never  comprehend. 
It  is  hers  to  toil ;  to  struggle  in  the  crowd  for 
Bome  gprains  from  the  harvest — which  is  so 
strangely  divided,  that  while  gamer-houses  are 
full,  men  starve.  She  is  too  right-minded  to  beg 
while  she  has  head  or  hand  to  work ;  she  is  too 
pure  to  sell  herself  for  a  home,  and  call  it  mar- 
riage. And  so  she  undertakes  the  holiest  dutv  a 
parent  could  fulfil ;  and  she  receives,  instead  of 
nonor,  and  praise,  and  love — ^too  often  contempt, 
insult,  and  indifference.  She  is  used  like  a  ma- 
chine so  long  as  wanted ;  and  just  on  the  same 
principle  as  a  steam-engine  must  be  supplied 
with  fuel,  is  she  fed  and  clad.    No  more.    And 

then .    Oh !  when  will  Public  Opinion  be 

roused  ajid  righted ;  it  is  the  only  lever  which 
^can  move  "  the  World." 

Marian  Walton,  during  some  years,  passed 
through  the  usual  phases  m  the  life  of  a  gover- 
ness. As  her  kind  friend,  Matthews,  had  pre- 
idicted,  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  therayr 


of  ^  pension  was  settled ;  and  when  at  last  it 
was  arranged,  it  seemingly  made  but  a  trifling 
diflerence  m  her  plans.  Vet  the  real  difference 
to  her  happiness  was  great ;  for  in  her  worldly 
schooling  Marian  Walton  had  learned  that  mo- 
ney is  the  representative  of  power ;  nay,  even  of 
free-will.  If  Providence  spared  her  life  to  old 
age,  she  had  now  no  dread  of  lingering  out  exis- 
tence on  the  doled-out  alms  of  nch  relations  or 
former  patrons.  If  present  ills  assailed  her,  she 
could  often  fly  from  them;  and  above  all  she 
could  show,  by  a  thousand  little  kindnesses 'to 
the  children  of  her  faithful  friend  Matthews,  that 
she  did  not  forget  his  services;  as  for  repaying 
them,  she  felt  that  to  be  impossible.  In  short, 
notwithstanding  her  early  trials,  Marian  Walton 
was  far  more  happily  circumstanced  than  the 
generality  of  governesses;  and,  as  if  to  prove 
the  fact,  she  did  not  grow  prematurely  old ;  on 
the  contrary,  she  recovered  the  healthful,  cheer- 
ful appearance,  of  which  sorrow  had  for  a  time 
deprived  her ;  and  perhaps  many  would  have 
thought  her  as  worthy  of  personal  admiration  at 
eight-and-twenty,  as  when  she  was  first  described 
to  the  reader.  But  what  a  change  is  there  ahnost 
always  in  the  decade  which  commences  at  twen- 
ty !  What  a  moulding  and  hardening  of  charac- 
ter !  Alike,  and  yet  how  different  was  the  timid, 
loving,  clinging  giri,  from  the  still  genUe,  but 
resolute,  thinking  Marian,  schooled  by  ♦*suttBr- 
ing"  and  "  the  worid  !" 

CHAPTER  III. 

Marian  Walton  had  been  for  a  few  days  the 
guest  of  her  old  friend,  Matthews,  whose  wife 
and  children  delighted  to  do  her  honor.  By  the 
way^  the  good  man  had  met  with  a  reward  for 
his  faithml  services,  having  been  admitted  a 
partner  in  the  house  to  which  he  belonged. 

**  And  so,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  Mr.  Mat- 
thews, **  you  are  still  determined,  even  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  to  find  more  pupils  ?" 

"Quite  determined.  While  I  hve  so  conside- 
rably within  my  income  as  actually  to  add  to  it, 
I  am  rich.  Were  I  at  present  to  endeavor  to 
subsist  on  my  pension,  I  should  be  always  poor 
and  struggling.  No,  no;  I  give  myself  a  holi- 
day now  and  then,  when  I  feel  as  free  as  a  bird. 
But  here  comes  the  postman — an  answer,  I  dare 
say,  to  the  letter  I  wrote  yesterday.  Do  you 
know  there  was  an  advertisement  in  the  Timet, 
to  which  I  replied.  Only  one  pupil,  and  in  Lon- 
don— ^just  what  *  under  existing  circumstances' " 
she  added  with  a  smile,  **  I  should  like.  Ah ; 
the  seal,  M.  L.,  the  same  initials  as  the  address." 

Marian's  hand  shook  slightly  as  she  read  the 
letter ;  and  she  paused  a  moment  before  she  men- 
tioned the  contents. 

«*  How  very  strange,"  she  exclaimed;  "  a  fam- 
ily I  once  knew  something  of,  although  I  never 
saw  the  lady,  who,  I  suppose,  writes  this.  And, 
as  if  there  were  not  to  be  a  recognition,"  she  con- 
tinued, "she  addresses  me  as  Miss  Waiter*; 
why,  my  caligraphy  must  have  been  worse  than 
I  thought  it.  She  invites  me  to  call  on  her  at 
two  o'clock.    I  must  keep  the  appointment." 

It  was  the  widowed,  but  richly-dowered  mo- 
ther of  Hamilton  Langley  who  sought  a  gover- 
ness— and  for  whom  ?  Not  for  child  or  grand- 
child, but  for  an  adopted  pet— a  plaything.    Her 
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hopeful  BOD  had  oflfended,  it  was  said,  past  for- 
^veness.  Notwithstanding  the  promising  open- 
ing of  his  career,  and  his  early  diplomatic  prac- 
tice, he  had  made  a  mistake^  and  married  a  wife 
without  a  penny.  There  is  an  old  proverb  about 
wandering  through  the  wood  to  pick  up  the 
crooked  stick  at  last.  The  lady  of  his  choice, 
a  widow,  had  neither  youth,  beauty,  nor  talent. 
Half  the  world  said  he  had  been  deceived,  not 
knowing  that  her  fortune  left  her  if  she  married 
again.  The  other  moiety  of  the  gossips  declared 
that  Mr.  Langley  had  found  out  the  blunder  just 
in  time  to  have  escaped,  but  that  there  was  a  tall 
Irish  soldier  brother  in  the  case,  and  that  the 
choice  lay  between  a  wife  and  a  bullet.  (What 
a  happy  thing  for  Marian  Walton  that  she  had 
had  no  pugnacious  relatives !) 

It  was  into  a  gorgeous  apartment  that  Marian 
was  ushered;  but,  to  a  contemplative  mind,  the 
mistress  of  it  was  a  miserable  object.  (Xd  and 
feeble,  and  so  deaf,  that  she  knew  little  that  was 
going  on ;  yet  was  she  attired  in  all  the  fripperies 
of  fashion.  Gems  were  upon  her  thin  and  wrin- 
kled fingers,  and  artificial  flowers  decorated  her 
flaunty  cap  and  false  ringlets.  By  one  of  those 
sudden  caprices  so  common  to  such  characters, 
she  took  an  instant  fancy  to  Msirian.  Possibly 
her  remarkably  sweet  voice,  which  Mrs.  Langley 
said  she  could  hear  distinctly,  was  a  key  to  this 
high  favor.  She  wished  her  to  come  directly — 
the  next  day,  if  possible ;  and  with  the  pettish- 
ness  of  those  unused  to  contradiction,  would 
scarcely  hear  of  delay. 

One  redeeming  point  did  there  seem  to  be, 
which,  perhaps,  even  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, might  have  induced  Marian  to  domesti- 
cate herself  with  such  a  character.  The  yery 
instinct  which  had  prompted  her  to  adopt  the  in- 
teresting orphan  girl  Marian  beheld  in  the  room, 
was  a  sign  that  human  affection  had  some  hold 
in  her  heart.  Yet  what  a  sad  reaping  of  a  world- 
ly sowing  was  it,  to  turn  in  old  age  to  the  stran- 
Ser  for  something  to  resemble  the  love  and  ten- 
erness  of  a  child. 

But  there  were  other  than  ordinary  feelings 
which  induced  Marian  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
instructress  to  little  Emma  Harding ;  although  she 
saw  at  once  that  to  be  companion  and  confidant 
of  Mrs.  Langley  would  be  included  among  them. 
And  she  was  right.  With  the  garrulity  of  age 
Mrs.  Langley  related  her  sorrows — telling  of  her 
son*s  faults,  by  which  he  had  forfeited  his  claims 
upon  her.  How  he  was  a  gambler  and  spend- 
thrift— and  how  he  had  crowned  all  his  errors  by 
the  fatal  marriage.  And  now  came  the  sure  in- 
fluence— always  sure  if  time  be  given  for  its 
working — of  a  strong  mind  over  a  weak  one. 

Acquaintances — the  rich,  old,  worldly  woman 
had  no  friends — acquaintances  began  to  wonder 
and  gossip.  There  was  even  a  wager  that  pretty 
little  Emma  Harding  would  be  "  cut  out"  by  the 
new  comer.  The  gravest  fault  the  servants  could 
find  with  Miss  Walter*  (they  would  call  her,  as 
j>oor  deaf  Mrs.  Langley  did — so  Marian  giew 
tired  of  correcting  them),  was  that  she  was  re- 
served, or,  as  they  called  it,  close.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  management  of  the  family  ¥ras  intrus- 
ted to  her,  and  the  dependants  all  allowed  that 
she  tempered  justice  with  kindness  and  generosi- 
ty.   She  was  not  exactly  unpopular — though,  to 


own  the  truth,  people  were  a  little  afraid  oi  her. 
She  introduced  strange  persons  to  Mrs.  Langley 
— a  clergyman  very  often,  and  twice  a  lawyer. 
There  was  a  will  made  too,  but  nobody  could 
even  guess  at  its  contents,  though  a  certain  lady's 
maid — who  was  thought  to  have  ears  as  sharp  as 
an  Arab's — vowed  she  heard  her  mistress  say  to 
Marian,  with  sobs  and  tears,  "what  you  my 
guardian  angel  dictate  I  will  sign." 

And  so  weeks  and  months  passed  a-way;  a 
beautiful  bond  of  affection  springing  up  between 
little  Emma  Harding  and  Marian— while  the  in- 
fluence of  the  latter  over  Mrs.  Langley  dayly  in- 
creased. At  last  there  were  si^ns  that  the  shat- 
tered worn-out  frame  was  tottering  to  the  grave. 
Now  the  old  lady  k«pt  her  room — and  no-w  were 
there  urgent  entreaties  of  some  sort  going  on — 
though  no  one  knew  exactly  what  they  were — 
on  the  part  of  Marian,  the  now  acknowledged 
ruler  of  the  household.  Could  it  be  possible  that 
Mrs.  Langley  had  been  able  to  refuse  her  any- 
thing .'  No,  she  has  yielded  whatever  the  boon 
mient  be — and  now  there  is  writing  of  letters 
and  dispatching  of  messengers,  and  another  con- 
sultation with  Marian's  constant  friend — ^that 
handsome  clergyman. 

Three  days  passed  away  and  death  was  draw- 
ing nearer  and  nearer.  Tne  poor  old  feeble  wo- 
man was  thought  to  be  insensible,  when  a  travel- 
worn  stranger  arrived. 

"  Mr.  Lemgley — your  mistress's  son" — ^was  the 
announcement  to  the  servants.  And  in  a  few 
seconds  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  a  mother 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  five  years. 

The  dying  woman  was  supported  by  pillows ; 
while  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  kneeled  Mr.  Travers, 
the  clergyman — and  at  the  side  Marian  Walton, 
whose  wee  was  concealed  partly  by  the  draperies 
of  the  bed,  and  partly  by  her  own  rich  flowing 
hair.  With  an  effort  of  expiring  nature,  Mrs. 
Langley  recovered  a  momentary  consciousness. 
She  stretched  out  her  arms  to  her  son,  murmur- 
ing in  broken  sentences,  "  I  forgive — bless  you. 
But — but — it  is  to  her  you  owe  it — it  is  she  that 
has  provided  for  you  on  earth — and  saved  me  for 
the  hereafter."  Hamilton  turned  round  to  the 
person  indicated,  and  though  Marian  did  not  raise 
her  eyes  with  pride,  or  reproach,  or  regret,  he 
staggered  back,  as  if  an  arrow  had  reached  him. 

Pass  we  over  all  the  cold  solemnities  of  the 
house  of  mourning,  its  pomps  and  ceremonies. 
The  funeral  is  over;  light  once  more  streams  in 
"«it  the  windows,  voices  are  no  longer  hushed — 
the  involuntary  homage  to  the  presence  of  death. 
There  is  the  empty  arm-chair,  and  somewhat  of  ' 
an  extra  bustle  and  flutter  and  putting  to  rights, 
and  every  one  moves  about  in  sable  giarments ; 
but  the  novelty  of  all  this  will  soon  pass  away, 
and  then — and  then  the  dead  will  no  longer  be 
missed. 

The  will  has  been  read.  There  are  legacies 
to  old  servants — five  thousand  pounds  to  Emma 
Harding — a  diamond  ring  as  a  keepsake  to  Marian 
Walton — a  few  charitable  bequests — and  all,  yes 
all  the  rest — the  houses,  and  the  carriages,  and 
the  jewels,  and  the  tens  of  thousands  in  the  funds, 
to  Hamilton  Langley  and  his  infant  children.  On 
the  last  a  considerable  portion  was  secured.  It 
now  appeared  that  Hamilton  had  been  a  widower 
for  some  months,  a  fact  of  which  his  mother  was 
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VDconscioiu;  for  00  bitter  had  been  her  anger, 
that  if  his  letters  reached  her  they  were  returned 
unopened.  Marian  was  the  appointed  guardiap 
of  little  Emma,  and  the  testament  distinctly  re- 
|>eated  what,  on  her  death-bed,  Mrs.  Langley  had 
implied— that  in  all  thines  she  had  been  guided 
bv  Marian.  It  was  the  day  after  the  funeral,  and 
she,  with  her  little  charge,  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  house,  beine  about  for  the  present  to 
take  uj)  their  abode  with  the  Matthews  family. 

Hamilton  Langley  and  Marian  Walton  chanced 
to  meet  in  one  of  the  spacious  drawing-rooms  of 
that  mansion.  They  were  alone — and  they  had 
not  so  met  for  just  mne  years.  It  was  an  autumn 
day ;  and  4his  perhaps,  with  the  circumstance  of 
Marian's  mourning  garb,  brought  back  to  his 
mind  a  certain  interriew  on  a  certain  terrace. 
Raoid  was  the  retrospect  of  years.  How  differ- 
ently were  they  now  placed  !  There  is  no  telling 
what  prompted  him  to  say — 

"  How  Cttle  you  are  changed,  you  are  only 
more  beautiful  V* 

"  Mr.  Langley !"  exclaimed  the  lady  in  aston- 
ishment. 

"  Marian,*'  he  replied,  with  some  show  of  feel- 
ing, "  I  behaved  like  a  villain  to  you.  If  you 
would  only  now  forget  the  past — or  remember 
only  that — that — we  once  loved  each  other.** 

**  Laved  r 

•*  Yes,  did  we  not  ?** 

••  Certainly  not."  And  now  she  raised  those 
eloquent  eyes  courageously  to  his,  as  ^e  con- 
tinued, '*  You  told  me  we  should  live  to  jest  at 
our  flirtation ;  I  can  do  so  I  assure  you.  With 
falsehood  on  your  side,  and  fancy  on  mine,  it 
could  be  nothing  very  serious.  Believe  me  no- 
thing cures  a  woman's  heart- wound  so  readily  as 
the  knowledge  that  the  object  of  her  preference 
is  unworthy.** 

•*  And  yet  you  have  not  married." 

"True;  I  will  send  you  cards  when  I  do; 
and" 

"  And  what  ?" 

**  Why,  as  through  your  poor  mother's  influ- 
ence Mr.  Travershas  obtained  an  excellent  living, 
we  may  shortly  hope  to  draw  our  long  engage- 
ment to  a  close ;  but  there  comes  Henry  himself, 
he  promised  to  be  our  escort.    Good  bye." 

"Are  you  ready,  my  darling?"  said  Henry 
Travers,  not  seeing  at  the  first  moment  there  was 
any  one  else  in  the  room,  ^  and  you,  Emma,  our 
adopted  now,*'  stooping  to  kiss  the  child  who  had 
run  after  him  up  the  stairs. 


TUB  ELEPHANT  AND  OTHER  ANIMALS. 

PIOH  TBI  SPAKISH  OP  TIIAITB. 

In  tboM  famed  regions,  where,  in  days  now  far  gone, 
The  beasts  coald  speak  intelligible  jargon ; 
The  sapient  elephant  saw  within  the  nation, 
Follies  and  faults  which  callM  for  reformation ; 
He,  longing  much  the  censor's  lash  to  wield. 

Convoked,  with  this  intent,  a  great  convention, 
Bow'd  with  his  hoge  trunk,  a  la  Chesterfield, 

And  then  In  speech  well  studied,  claim'd  attention. 
For  nearly  half  an  hour  be  stood  declaiming, 
A  thousand  vices  and  bad  habits  naming; 
Among  the  rest  he  touchM,  in  due  gradation, 

Upon  disgraceful  Idleness,  and  then  vi- 
l  Toperated  foolish  affectation— 


And  haughty  ignorance--and  malicious  envy. 
Some  of  the  audience  seemM  much  edUled. 
Listening  with  ears  and  mouth  extended  wiJc, 
The  faithful  dove— and  the  ingenious  bee— 
Tho  lamb— the  pointer,  famed  for  loyaky— 
The  docile  horse— the  ant,  of  frugal  care— 
The  linnet,  and  the  butterfly,  were  there : 
But  no  small  portion  of  his  hearers  then  did 
Feel  with  his  strictures  mortally  ofllBuded. 
The  tiger  and  the  cruel  wolf  growl'd  on  him, 
And  what  abuse  the  serpent  cast  upon  him ! 
The  wasp,  the  gnat,  the  iiomet,  and  the  drone, 
Murmnr*d  against  him  In  an  under  tone. 
Th'  ill*omen*d  locust  would  no  longer  stay, 
He  with  the  caterpillar  stalked  away ; 
The  weasel,  framing  an  excuse,  slunk  after ; 

The  fox  remain*d  to  play  the  hypocrite ; 

The  monkey  on  the  censor  tried  his  wit, 
Mock'd  him,  and  tumM  his  preaching  into  laughter. 
The  elephant  this  shameful  conduct  viewed 
With  much  sang  fk^oid,  and  thus  did  he  conclude : 
**  My  friends,  before  ye  I  do  here  protest, 

To  all  and  yet  to  none  my  censures  tum'd, 
They  wake  resentment  in  a  guilty  bieast, 

But  he  who's  blameless,  hears  them  unconcerned.'* 
My  fables,  to  the  reader  be  it  known, 
Speak  to  the  world,  and  not  to  Spain  alone, 
Neir  of  these  times  alone,  since  they  portray 
Defecu  that  hare  been  always,  as  to-day ; 
And  since  their  lessons  are  addressed  to  all, 
And  not  intended  to  be  personal. 
He  who  applies  them  to  himself,  T  say. 
Let  him  digest  theh:  moral  as  lie  may. 


THE  FISHERMAN  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

There  was  once  a  fisherman  who  lived  with  his 
wife  in  a  ditch,  close  by  the  seaside.  The  fisher- 
man used  to  go  out  all  day  long  a-fishing;  and 
one  day,  as  He  sat  on  the  shore  with  his  rod, 
looking  at  the  shining  water  and  watching  his 
line,  all  on  a  sudden  his  float  was  dragged  away 
deep  under  the  sea ;  and  in  drawing  up  he  pulled 
a  great  fish  out  of  the  water,  which  said  to  nim : 

"Pray  let  me  live:  I  am  not  a  real  fish;  I 
am  an  enchanted  prince ;  put  me  "in  the  water 
again,  and  let  me  go.'* 

**  Oh !"  said  the  man,  **  you  need  not  make  so 
many  words  about  the  matter :  I  wish  to  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  a  fish  that  can  talk ;  so  swim 
away  as  soon  as  you  please.*' 

Then  he  put  him  back  into  the  water,  and  the 
fish  darted  straight  down  to  the  bottom,  and  left 
a  lone  streak  of  blood  behind  him. 

When  the  fisherman  went  home  to  his  wife  in 
the  ditch,  he  told  her  how  he  had  caught  a  great 
fish,  and  how  it  was  an  enchanted  prince,  and 
that  on  hearing  it  speak  he  had  let  it  go  again. 

**  Did  you  not  ask  it  for  anything  f**  said  the 
wife. 

"  No,"  said  the  man ;  "  what  should  I  ask  for  >** 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  wife,  "  we  live  very  wretch- 
edly here  in  this  nasty  ditch ;  do  go  back  and  tell 
the  fish  we  want  a  little  cottage." 

The  fisherman  did  not  much  like  the  business : 
however,  he  went  to  the  sea,  and  when  he  came 
there  the  water  looked  all  yellow  and  green.  He 
stood  at  the  water's  edge  and  said : 

"Oh  man  of  the  sea! 
Come  listen  to  me. 
For  Alice  my  wife, 
The  plague  of  my  life. 
Hath  sent  me  to  bef  a  boon  of  thee  !** 
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Then  the  fish  came  swimming  to  him,  and  said, 
"  Well,  what  does  she  want  ?" 

**  Ah  !**  answered  the  fishennan,  "  my  wife 
savs  that  when  I  had  caught  yon,  I  ought  to  have 
asked  you  for  something  before  I  let  you  go 
again ;  she  does  not  like  living  any  longer  in  the 
ditch,  and  wants  a  little  cottage,** 

**  Go  home,  then,"  said  the  fish,  **  she  is  in  the 
cottage  already." 

So  the  man  went  home,  and  saw  his  wife  stand- 
ing at  the  door  of  a  cottage.  **  Come  in,  come  in," 
said  she ;  '*  is  not  this  much  better  than  the  ditch  ?" 
And  there  was  a  parlor,  and  a  bed-chamber,  and 
a  kitchen ;  and  behind  the  cottage  there  was  a 
little  garden  with  all  sorts  of  flowers  and  fruits, 
and  a  courtyard  full  of  ducks  and  chickens. 

**  Ah !"  said  the  fisherman,  how  happily  we 
shall  live !" 

"We  will  try  to  do  so  at  least,"  said  his  wife. 

Everything  went  right  for  a  week  or  two,  and 
Dame  Alice  said,  '*  Husband,  there  is  not  room 
enough  in  this  cottage ;  the  courtyard  and  garden 
are  a  great  deal  too  small ;  I  should  like  to  have 
a  large  stone  castle  to  live  in  ;  so  go  to  the  fish 
again,  and  tell  him  to  give  us  a  castle." 

"  Wife,"  said  the  fisherman,  "  I  don*t  like  to  go 
to  him  again,  for  perhaps  he  will  be  angry ;  we 
ought  to  be  content  with  the  cottage." 

"  Nonsense !"  said  the  wife ;  "  he  will  do  it 
very  willingly ;  go  along  and  try." 

T'i3  fisherman  went;  but  his  heart  was  very 
heavy :  and  when  he  came  to  the  sea,  it  looked 
blue  and  eloomy,  though  it  was  quite  calm,  and 
he  went  close  to  it  and  said  : 

"  Oh  man  of  the  sea ! 
Come  listen  to  me. 
For  Alice  my  wife, 
The  plague  of  my  life, 
Hath  sent  me  to  beg  a  boon  of  thee  !** 

"  Well,  what  does  she  want  now  .>**  said  the 
fish. 

*•  Ah !"  said  the  man  very  sorrowfully,  **  my 
wife  wants  to  live  in  a  stone  castle." 

**  Gro  home  then,"  said  the  fish,  *'  she  is  already 
standing  at  the  door  of  it." 

So  away  went  the  fisherman,  and  found  his 
wife  standing;  before  a  great  castle. 

**  See,"  said  she,  "  is  not  this  grand  .>" 

With  that  they  went  into  the  castle  together, 
and  found  a  great  many  servants  there,  and  the 
rooms  sdl  richly  furnished  and  all  full  of  golden 
chiiirs  and  tables ;  and  behind  the  castle  was  a 
garden,  and  a  wood  half  a  mile  long,  full  of  sheep, 
and  goats,  and  hares,  and  deer ;  and  in  the  court- 
yard were  stables  and  cow-houses. 

**  Well,"  said  the  man,  "  now  will  we  live  con- 
tented and  happy  in  this  beautiful  castle  for  the 
rest  of  our  lives." 

**  Perhaps  we  may,"  said  the  wife ;  "  but  let  us 
consider  and  sleep  upon  it  before  we  make  up 
our  minds."    So  they  went  to  bed. 

The  next  morning,  when  Dame  Alice  awoke, 
it  was  broad  daylight,  and  ^he  jogged  the  fisher- 
man with  her  elbow,  and  said  :  **  Get  up,  hus- 
band, and  bestir  yourself,  for  we  must  be  king  of 
all  the  land." 

**  Wife,  wife,"  said  the  man,  **  why  should  we 
wish  to  be  king  ?    I  will  not  be  king." 

"  Then  I  will,"  said  Alice. 

**  But,  wife,"  answered  the  fisherman,  **  how 


can  you  be  king  ?  the  fish  cannot  make  yon  t 
king." 

**  Husband,"  said  she,  **  say  no  more  about  it 
but  go  and  try;  I  will  be  king !" 

So  the  man  went  away  quite  sorrowful,  to  think 
that  his  wife  should  want  to  be  king.  The  set 
looked  a  dark  gray  color,  and  was  covered  witk 
foam  as  he  cried  out : 

**  Oh  man  of  the  sea ! 
Come  listen  to  me. 
For  Alice  my  wife. 
The  plagae  of  my  life, 
Hath  sent  me  to  beg  a  boon  of  thee !" 

"  Well,  what  would  she  have  now  ?**  said  the 
fish. 

"  Alas!"  said  the  man,  "my  wife  wants  to  be 
king." 

•* Go  home,"  said  the  fish ;  "she  is  king  alrea- 
dy." 

Then  the  fisherman  went  home ;  and  as  be 
came  close  to  the  palace,  he  saw  a  troop  of  sol- 
diers, and  heard  the  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets; 
and  when  he  he  entered  in,  he  saw  his  wife  sit- 
ting on  a  high  throne  of  gold  and  diamonds,  with 
a  golden  crown  upon  her  head;  and  on  each  side 
ofher  stood  six  beautiful  maidens,  each  a  head 
taller  than  the  other. 

"  Well,  wife,"  said  the  fisherman,  **  are  you 
king.>" 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  I  am  king." 

And  when  he  had  looked  at  her  for  a  long 
time,  he  said  :  "Ah,  wife !  what  a  fine  thing  it  is 
to  be  king !  now  we  shall  never  have  anything 
more  to  wish  for." 

"  I  don*t  know  how  that  may  be,"  said  she, 
"  never  is  a  long  time.  I  am  kinj,  'tis  true,  bat 
I  begin  to  be  tired  of  it.  and  I  thin!  I  should  like 
to  be  emperor." 

"  Alas,  wife !  why  should  you  wish  to  be  em- 
peror r  said  the  fisherman. 

"  Husband,"  said  she,  "  go  to  the  fish ;  I  say  I 
will  be  emperor." 

"  Ah,  wife,"  replied  the  fisherman,  "  the  fi^ 
cannot  make  an  emperor,  and  I  should  not  like 
to  ask  for  such  a  thing." 

"  I  am  kin^,"  said  Alice,  "  and  you  are  my 
slave,  so  go  directly." 

So  the  fisherman  was  obliged  to  go ;  and  he 
muttered  as  he  went  along :  "  This  will  come  to 
no  good,  it  is  too  much  to  ask,  the  fish  will  be 
tired  at  last,  and  then^we  shall  repent  of  what  we 
have  done."  He  soon  arrived  at  the  sea,  and  the 
water  was  quite  black  and  muddy,  and  a  mighty 
whirlwind  blew  over  it ;  but  he  went  to  the  shore, 
and  said  : 

'*  Oh  man  of  the  sea ! 
Come  listen  to  me, 
For  Alice  my  wife, 
The  plague  of  my  life, 
Hath  sent  roe  to  beg  a  boon  of  thee  l^ 

*  What  would  she  have  now  ?"  said  the  hah. 

*  Ah  !"  said  the  fisherman,  "  she  Wants  to  be 
emperor." 

"  Go  home,"  said  the  fish ;  "  she  is  emperor  al- 
ready." 

So  he  went  home  again ;  and  as  he  came  near 
he  saw  his  wife  sitting  on  a  very  lofty  throne 
made  of  solid  gold,  with  a  great  crown  on  her 
head  full  two  yards  high,  and  on  each  side  of  her 
stood  her  guards  and  her  attendants  in  a  row, 
each  one  smaller  than  the  other,  from  the  tallest 
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S*  int  down  to  a  little  dwarf  no  bigger  than  ray 
eer.  And  before  her  stood  princes,  and  dokes, 
and  earls :  and  the  fisherman  went  up  to  her,  and 
said :  "  Are  you  emperor  ?** 

**  Yes,"  said  she,  **  I  am  emperor.** 

••  As  !*'  said  he,  as  he  gazed  upon  her,  "  what 
a  fine  thing  it  is  to  be  emperor.*' 

"  Husband,"  said  she,  "  why  should  we  stay  at 
being  emperor ;  I  will  be  pope  next.'* 

"  Oh  wife,  wife !"  said  he,  "  how  can  you  be 
pope  ?  There  is  but  one  pope  at  a  time  in  Chris- 
tendom.** 

"  Husband,"  said  she,  **  I  will  be  pope  this  ve- 
ry day." 

**  But,**  replied  the  husband,  "  the  fish  cannot 
make  you  a  pope." 

**  Nonsense  !*'  said  she,  "  if  he  can  make  an 
emperor,  he  can  make  a  pope ;  go  and  try  him.** 

So  the  fisherman  went.  But  when  he  came  to 
the  shore,  the  wind  was  raging,  and  the  sea  was 
roused  up  and  down  like  boilmg  water,  and  the 
ships  were  in  the  greatest  distress,  and  danced 
upon  the  waves  most  fearfully ;  in  the  middle  of 
the  sky  was  a  little  blue,  but  toward  the  south  it 
was  sdl  red,  as  if  a  dreadful  storm  was  rising.  At 
this  the  fisherman  was  terribly  frightened,  and 
trembled  so  that  his  knees  knocked  together;  but 
he  went  to  the  shore  and  repeated  his  charm  as 
before. 

**  What  does  she  want  now  f*  said  the  fish. 
**  Ah  !"  said  the  fisherman,  "  my  wife  wants  to 
he  pope.'*  "  Go  home,"  said  the  fiyah,  **  she  is 
po^  already.*' 

Then  the  fisherman  went  home,  and  found  his 
wife  sitting  on  a  throne  that  was  two  miles  high ; 
and  she  had  three  great  crowns  on  her  head,  and 
around  stood  all  the  pomp  and  power  of  the 
church;  and  on  each  side  were  two  rows  of 
hurninff  lights,  of  all  sizes,  the  greatest  as  large 
as  the  nighest  and  biggest  tower  in  the  world, 
and  the  least  no  larger  than  a  small  rushlight. 
**  Wife,"  said  the  fisnerman,  as  he  looked  at  all 
this  grandeur,  "  are  you  pope  ?"  "  Yes,"  said 
she,  "I  am  pope."  "Well,  wife,"  replied  he, 
**  it  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  pope ;  and  now  you 
must  be  content,  for  you  can  oe  nothing  great- 
er.** 

**  I  will  consider  of  that,'*  said  the  wife.  Then 
they  went  to  bed;  but  Dame  Alice  could  not 
sleep  all  night  for  thinking  what  she  should  be 
next.  At  last  morning  came,  and  the  sun  rose. 
**  Ha !"  thought  she,  as  she  looked  at  it  through 
the  window,  **  cannot  I  prevent  the  sun  rising  .'*' 
At  this  she  was  very  angry,  and  she  awakened 
her  huskund,  and  said,  "  Husband,  go  to  the  fish 
and  tell  him  I  want  to  be  lord  of  the  sun  and 
moon."  The  fisherman  was  half  asleep,  but  the 
thought  frightened  him  so  much,  that  be  started 
and  fell  out  of  bed.  "Alas,  wife!"  said  he, 
" cannot  you  be  content  to  be  pope .>*'  "No,** 
said  she,  "  I  am  very  uneasy,  and  cannot  bear  to 
see  the  sun  and  moon  rise  without  my  leave.  Go 
to  the  fish  directly." 

Then  the  man  went  trembling  for  fear ;  and  as 
he  was  going  down  to  the  shore,  a  dreadful  storm 
arose,  so  that  the  trees  and  the  rocks  shook ;  and 
the  heavens  became   black,  and  the  lightning 

Elayed,  and  the  thunder  rolled ;  and  you  mijjht 
ave  seen  in  the  sea  great  black  waves  bke 
mouAtaiBs,  with  a  white  ciown  of  foun  upon 


them ;   and  the  fisherman    again  repeated  the 
charm. 

"What  does  she  want  now.'"  said  the  fish. 
"  Ah !"  said  he,  "  she  wants  to  be  lord  of  the 
sun  and  moon."  "  Go  home,"  said  the  fish,  "  to 
your  ditch  again !"  And  there  they  live  to  this 
very  day. 


THE  WRONGED  HEART. 

BT  C.  F.  HOPPMAN. 

No!  Thou  didst  break  the  coffers  of  my  heart, 

And  set  so  lightly  by  the  hoard  wilhia. 
That  I  too  learned  at  last  the  squanderer's  art,— 

Went  idly  here  and  there, 
FiLiNO  my  soul  and  lavishing  a  part 
On  each,  less  cold  than  thou,  who  cared  to  win 
And  seemed  to  prize  a  share. 

No !  Thoa  didst  wither  up  my  flowering  youth. 

If  blameless,  still  the  bearer  of  a  blight ! 
The  unconscious  agent  of  the  deadUeiit  ruth 

That  human  heart  hath  riven ! 
Teaching  me  scorn  of  my  own  spirit's  truth'! 
Holding— not  mi— but  that  fond  worship  light 
Which  linked  my  soul  to  Heaven ! 


THE  ERRING. 


BT  JULIA  A.  FLBTCBBB. 

TaiBX  gently  of  the  erring! 

Ye  know  not  of  the  power 
With  which  the  dark  temptation  came. 

In  some  unguarded  hour. 
Ye  may  not  know  how  earnestly 

They  struggled,  or  how  well. 
Until  the  hour  of  weakness  came 

And  sadly  thus  tbey  felL 

Think  gently  of  the  erring ! 

Oh  do  not  tlion  forget 
However  darkly  stained  by  sin, 

He  is  thy  brother  yet. 
Heir  of  the  self-same  heritage ! 

Child  of  the  self-same  God ! 
He  bath  but  stumbled  in  the  path 

Tbov  bast  in  weakness  trod. 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring ! 

For  is  it  not  enough 
That  innocence  and  peace  have  gone, 

Without  thy  censure  rough  1 
It  sure  must  be  a  weary  lot 

That  sin-crushed  heart  to  bear, 
And  they  who  share  a  happier  fate, 

Their  clUdinga  well  may  spare. 

Speak  kindly  to  the  erring! 

Thou  yet  mayst  lead  them  back. 
With  holy  words,  and  tones  of  love» 

From  misery's  thorny  track. 
Forget  not  thou  hast  often  sinned. 

And  sinful  yet  must  be,— 
Deal  gently  with  the  erring  one. 

As  God  hath  dealt  wHh  thee ! 


THE  LOG  OF  THE  ROVER. 
Cub  Nbw  Tbip.— Since  our  new  outfit  and  clearance,  we- 
have  receired  kind  greetings  ind  many  prosperous-gale-al* 
tend-yoQs  from  warm-hearted  friends  on  every  side,  and  which 
we  shall  try  to  deserve  by  our  industry  in  their  l»ehalf; 
and  we  are  particularly  tbankfbl  for  the  many  words  spoken 
in  our  Rover's  praise  by  our  country  brethren  of  the  press: 
they  are  our  **  ptpera  **  which  we  sfatU  keep  to  show  wheiK 


so 
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ever  «n  enemy  runs  athwart  oor  bow.  All  who  have  thas 
tendered  us  their  hand,  let  them  make  this  return  of  thanks 
a  "  personal  matter ;"  but  in  the  meantime  let  us  clasp  the 
broad,  open  palms  of  the  "Maine  Farmer,'*  of  Augusta,  and 
the  *'  Democratic  Clarion,"  of  Skowhegan,  Maine.  We  are 
flattered  by,  while  at  the  same  time  we  blush  at,  the  welcome 
""  hail**  of  the  former ;  but  we  would  fain  ask  how  he  came 
to  *'  guess"  we  were  of  Down  East  1  Tet  we  plead  guilty  to 
the  soft  impeachment,  and  we  hope  to  be  there  again  ere  our 
autumn  fruit  shall  be  ripe.  And  you,  Mr.  Clarion— how  came 
you  to  know  that  we  are  "  a  Maine  boy,  and  for  several  years 
resided  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Bloomfield?"  Are  you  the 
big,  tall  boy  that  skated  against  us  on  the  frozen  Kennebec 
one  New  Year's  day,  about  sixteen  years  ago,  and  sent  us 
whirling  round  and  round  till  we  fairly  howled  with  a  sprain- 
ed ancle  ?  If  so,  look  out  next  time  we  catch  you,  for  we  are 
a  good  deal  "  bigger  "  now.  Well,  how  are  all  our  folks  1— 
boys  and  girls  all  grown  up  and  married,  eh  ?  How  are  all 
our  aunts  and  uncles,  %nd  our  twenty-odd  cousins  1  They 
haven't  all  gone  a- whaling,  have  they— girls  and  all  1  And 
cousin  Kate— the  best  cousin  Kate  we  ever  had— how  is  she  1 
.  Married,  very  likely !  Alas !  we  well  remember  how  much 
delight  we  used  to  take  in  scratching,  with  a  board-nail,  her 
and  our  profiles  sidTe  by  side  on  the  kitchen  walls.  Dear  Kate ! 
many  a  wild  frolic  we  have  had  together ;  we  have  waded  the 
^rook  or  roamed  the  fields  together  in  summer— we  have  slid 
on  the  ice,  climbed  the  snow-bank  together,  and  snow-balled 
each  other  in  winter ;  we  have  gone  to  school  together,  hand 
in  hand ;  we  have  wept  together,  laughed  together, and  eaten 
"  marm's"  bean  porridge  and  apple-sauce  together.  Give  our 
love  to  Kate,  and  to  the  whole  "  nation  "  of  cousins  who  may 
Inquire  for  us. 

By-the-bye,  Mr.  Clarion,  we  have  a  large  number  of  sub- 
scribers in  Maine,  but  not  one  of  them  harls  from  Skowhegan 
or  Bloomfield.  How  is  this  1  Can't  you  set  the  ball  in  mo- 
tion there  t  Why,  the  famous  little  town  of  Solon,  close  by 
you,  sent  us  a  very  handsome  grist  a  few  weeks  ago ;  and 
shall  we  have  nothing  from  Bloomfield  or  Skowhegan  ?  Where 
are  the  Wymans,  the  McLellans,  the  Westerns,  the  Leigh- 
tons,  the  Parkmans,  the  McDermids,  the  Sheppardsl  Come, 
come,  gentlemen,  club  together.  We  will  send  six  copies  of 
the  Rover  one  year  for  five  dollars,  or  for  ten  dollars  six  co- 
pies with  elegant  steel  plate  and  cover,  beside  the  splendid 
engravtiig  which  accompanies  each  number  of  the  regular 
country  edition.  Mr.  Clarion,  we  commission  you  to  be  our 
agent,  or  to  appoint  one  for  us— premium  twenty  per  cent., 
or  every  sixth  copy.  Now  is  the  time,  as  the  politicians  say ; 
let  Bloomfield  speak,  and  let  Skowhegan  echo  in  a  voice  that 
•hall  drown  the  thunder  of  its  cataract! 

Nbw  Publications.— We  have  received  from  Harper  ic 
Brothers,  a  very  elegant  little  volume,  entitled  "  Isabel,  or 
the  Trials  of  the  Heart.  A  Tale  for  the  Young."  It  is  in- 
structive and  full  of  interest. 

Also,  James'  celebrated  novel  of  the  Aacient  Regime— one 
of  his  best.  It  forms  number  six  of  the  Library  of  Select 
Novels. 

Also,  the  twenty-third  number  of  the  Pictorial  Bible.  This 
elegant  work  increases  in  attractiveness  as  it  advances. 

From  H.  O.  Daggers,  30  Ann  street,  we  have  received 
Marryatt's  popular  novel  of  Midshipman  Easy,  being  number 
two  of  his  Library  of  Standard  Novels. 

TuBATBBs.— April  14.— Last  week  concluded  the  run  of 
*<  Fashion"  at  the  Park,  which  has  been  withdrawn  to  make 
room  for  other  engagements.  Mr.  Anderson  is  now  playing 
at  this  house,  and  we  may  therefore  in  good  earnest  expect 
something  worth  seeing.  We  would  advise  every  person 
who  has  not  seen  this  elegant  and  highly  talented  actor  not 
to  let  the  present  opportunity  pass  without  improving  it,  for 
so  much  merit  is  not  thrust  upon  us  every  day. 

At  the  Bowery,  during  the  past  weuk,  the  business  has 
been  exceedingly  good.  On  Monday  night,  Mr  J.  R.  Scott,  a 
great  favorite,  took  a  benefit,  on  which  occasion  was  enacted 
Ihe'tragedy  of  Macbeth. 


The  Chatham  was  crowded  every  evening  during  iho  ^ 
to  see  the  best  delineator  of  Yankee  character  on  the  i 
Mr  Hill.  On  Friday  evening,  Mr.  Devema  took  a 
and  was  complimented  by  an  overflowing  house.  On  SatD- 
day  evening,  that  great  actor,  and  extraordinary  man*  Mr. 
Booth,  appeared  at  this  house  and  was  enthusiasticall  j  re- 
ceived. He  plays  through  the  present  week.  Mr.  De  Bar  ^ 
now  associated  in  the  management,  and  we  maj  tberefet 
look  for  a  smacking  of  better  things. 

But  the  most  interestmg  event  in  theatricals,  daring  Ike 
past  week,  was  the  production,  at  Palme's,  of  the  Antigoee 
of  Sophocles.  When  we  saw  the  announcement  we  weee 
not  led  to  extraordinary  expectations,  and  were,  tberefon^ 
when  the  curtain  rose  on  the  first  night,  most  agreeablj  ma- 
prised  by  the  correctness  and  elegance  of  the  effect.  Tbt 
stage,  as  far  as  the  sise  of  the  theatre  would  permit,  was 
modeled  from  the  Greek,  and  the  costumes  the  meet  correct 
we  have  ever  seen— truly  classic.  The  first  appearance  upoe 
the  stage  of  Mr.  yandenhofr,-as  Cleon,  and  of  Miss  Claxes- 
don,  as  Antigone,  made  us  thrill  with  admiration  and  delight 
Mr.  Vandenhofl^s  conception  tmd  style  seemed,  as  far  as  we 
could  judge,  nearly  faultless,  and  in  the  closing  scenes  reslir 
great ;  nor  were  we  less  struck  with  the  appearance  of  Wm 
Clarendon.  Her  readhig,  jestures  and  attitudes  were  generallr 
quite  correct,  and  occasionally  she  appeared  like  the  livtsg 
model  of  a  Greek  sUtue.  If  she  is  lacking  in  anything,  it  m 
power,  though  we  know  not  where  we  could  find  one  to  sap- 
ply  her  place.  The  chorus  seemed  with  great  diflicalty  t» 
conquer  the  music  of  MendeUsdm,  though  since  the  first 
night  they  have  done  much  better.  The  music,  however,  we 
think  too  complicated  to  accompany  the  Greek  drama,  as  in 
the  time  of  Sophocles,  it  was  principally  confined  to  loadness 
and  softness,  rapidity  and  slowness,  and  possessed  little  mors 
of  melody  than  ry  thms  and  a  variation  of  mode.  As  a  whole 
the  piece  is  worthy  of  patronage  from  our  most  inteUigeot 
and  wealthy  citizens,  and  we  really  think  it  their  detyts 
come  forward  to  the  support  of  the  management  in  this  laod- 
able  enterprise.  Why  not  get  up  an  excitement  that  wiH 
tend  to  support  this  and  similar  productions  of  the  classk 
muse,  as  well  as  talk  so  much  about  an  Italian  Opera  1  We 
should  like  to  see  twenty-five  of  the  wealthiest  cltixens  ^ 
New  York  step  up  to  the  manager's  office,  and  deposit  one 
hundred  dollars  each  as  a  fund.    Think  of  it. 

Castlb  Gabdbic.— Our  city  readers  have  no  doobt  notice 
the  extensive  alteration  and  improvements  that  have  beea 
going  on  at  this  delightful  summer  place  of  amusement.  Ths 
enterprising  managers  have  fitted  up  the  spacious  arena  as 
an  elegant  saloon,  brilliantly  ornamented  by  paintings  bi 
fresco,  the  most  perfect  of theU*  kind  ever  before  attempted  ia 
this  country.  Early  in  May  the  place  will  be  opened  with  the 
Italian  Opera,  and  musical  novelties.  During  the  warm  san- 
mer  evenings  it  will  no  doubt  prove  the  most  popular  place  of 
amusement  in  the  city.  It  is  large  enough  to  accommodate 
comfortably  eight  or  ten  thousand  persons.  French  A  Heissr 
are  the  proprietors,  and  their  well  known  enterprise  wiU  in- 
sure the  success  of  what  they  undertake. 

It  seems  to  be  a  season  of  benefits  at  the  Olympic,  whidi 
we  are  xiad  to  perceive  are  well  attended.  During  the  put 
week  the  business  of  the  house  has  been  as  ever  good.  On 
Friday  evening  of  the  present  week,  the  gentlemanly  treas- 
urer, Mr.  Tryon,  takes  a  benefit,  and  no  doubt  his  friends 
will  avail  themselves  ot  this  opportunity  to  answer  this  his 
first  appeal. 

We  are  proud,  and  with  reason,  of  the  appearance  of  oor 
Magazine,  and  would  challenge  a  comparison  of  it  with  any 
other  in  the  country.  The  press  work  is  from  the  ofllce  of 
R.  Craighead,  119  Fulton  street,  and  the  press  one  of  Hoe's 
single  cylinder  Naplers. 
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EiNO  in  my  own  person  a  great 
patron  of  all  institutions  calcula- 
ted to  promote  learning  and  sci- 
ence 01  any  kind»  I  some  years 
a'^o  became  a  subscriber  to  the  great 
"  *^"    "^  Hammaway  Horticultural  Society, 

— a  society,  which,  as  appears  by  its  title,  has 
for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  various 
breeds  of  apples,  quinces,  and  pot-herbs. 

In  this  situation  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  encounter,  face  to  face,  many  ol  those  inge- 
nious fellows,  who,  through  the  medium  of  so- 
cieties like  ours,  render  themselves  notorious, 
and  obtain  a  great  name  in  the  world  by  growing 
prodigious  Titan-like  cabbages  and  gooseberries. 
Now  I  consider  it  a  certain  sign  of  great  per- 
sonal merit  to  be  able  to  produce  such  large  vege- 
tables and  berries,  according  to  the  well-known 
saying,  that  every  man  is  known  by  his  fruit. 
The  grower  of  the  finest  specimens  of  any  kind 
is  therefore  the  most  superlative  genius,  and  that 
is  the  reason  we  always  reward  such  by  medals 
and  copper  tea-kettles;  it  being  expedient  that 
the  genius  of  science  and  arts  shomd  patronise 
her  votaries  by  rewards.  At  the  same  time,  en- 
tertaining a  strong  belief  in  phenology,  I  have 
always  held  a  strong  private  opinion  that  the 
growers  of  particular  vegetables  and  fruits  were 
some  way  or  other  endowed  with  an  organ  cor- 
responding with  the  peculiar  kind  of  culture  in 
which  they  excelled.    This  opinion  has  been 
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^      TITUS    THE    GARDENER; 

P^i^  OB,   THE  fiEMON    COOSEBERRT* 

CO  h  firmed  by  the  observation  and  experience  of 
many  years,  Thuf*,  t  have  found  that  those 
members  of  our  eociety  who,  on  the  average, 
(and  it  ia  only  through  general  and  comprehen- 
.^ive  ohaervations  such  truths  can  be  arrived  at,) 
took  the  js^reatest  number  of  prizes  for  the  big- 
gest cabbages^  possessed,  one  with  another/ a 
Targe  cabbage-organ  in  the  skull,  which,  by  its 
peat  preponderance  over  the  ordinary  thinking 
faculties,  rendered  them  in  a  manner  unfit  for 
much  rational  conversation.  The  pith  of  their 
brains  appeared  to  represent  the  crumpled  heart 
of  a  cabbage ;  inasmuch  that  a  man  in  conversa- 
tion found  no  difficulty  in  imagining  he  waa 
being[  addressed  by  an  animated  winter  green,  or 
a  civil  gentlemanly  savoy.  While  such  as  be- 
came most  famed  for  the  largest  and  best  potatoes 
—Long  Kidneys  or  Yorkshire  Reds—had  invaria- 
bly, (I  speak  advisedly,)  heads  like  a  bag  of  those 
roots ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  rugged  and  lumpy 
as  a  village  pebble-paved  causeway. 

Upon  the  whole  I  have  ever  found  all  classes 
of  the  great  growers,  strange  mortals,—"  Rum- 
*uns  to  look  at,*'-;::5Lnd  in  company  much  inclined 
to  the  contemplation  of  red  and  black  earths, 
bone,  horse,  and  pig  manures,  grubs,  larvae,  and 
slu^s.  Yet  have  I  also  generally  found  their  ac- 
quaintance well  worth  cultivating;  and  having 
been  tolerably  successful  in  that  pursuit,  can  now 
boast  of  as  extensive  a  friendship  with  the  great 
growers,  as  any  horticulturist  in  the  three  king- 
doms. It  has  even  crossed  my  mind  that  some 
day  I  would  sit  down  and  write  their  biographies ; 
— classing  them  under  the  respective  neads  of 
Turnip,  Leek,  Carrot,  Gooseberry,  and  the  like ; 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  other  g«eat  men  are 
classed,  as  Painters,  Poets,  Astronomers,  &c. 
Whether  this  seed  of  the  mind  will  ever  shoot 
beyond  the  present  paper,  time  alone  can  telL 
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Bat  that  the  reader  may  be  the  better  enabled  to 

i'udge  of  the  interest  attached  to  such  a  work, 
et  me  particularly  draw  his  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  Titus, — one  of  the  most  talent- 
ed and  enterprising  members  of  the  Hammaway 
Horticultural  Society. 

Now,  Hammaway,  the  place  of  my  residence, 
though  according  to  law  a  market-town,  is  yet  in 
magnitude  and  trade  scarcely  superior  to  many  a 
yillage  in  the  same  county.  That  is,  it  may  be 
properly  resembled  to  a  great  booby,  who  is  ma- 
king his  transit  from  lad  to  manship.  About  two 
thousand  of  its  souls  weave  stockings  for  the 
London  market ; — thus,  just  enabling  themselves 
to  maintain  each  a  coat  out  at  elbows, — a  face 
like  a  pe^gy-lantem*s,  which  serves  no  turn  but 
that  of  fnghtening  the  respectable  inhabitants, — 
a  wife  who  is  always  mopping  her  floor, — and  a 
matter  of  about,  on  the  average,  fifteen  children 
a  piece. 

Hammaway  is,  as  it  were,  fenced  about  by 
small  garden-plots,  or  rather  whole  fields  divided 
into  squares  like  a  chess-board,  separated  by 
stunted  hedges,  and  let  to  the  poor  souls  above 
named,  to  whom  they  become  like  little  Edens, — 
finippings  of  the  garden  of  Paradise  itself.  Hav- 
ing but  one  day  in  a  week  which  they  can  devote 
to  cultivation,  and  that  the  day  whicn  the  curate 
demands  in  vain, — you  may  see  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen hundred  of  them  on  a  summer's  Sunday 
morning,  all  anxious  to  make  the  best  of  time, 
with  their  coats  off, — perhaps  laid  on  the  hedges 
or  suspended  by  the  nape  on  an  upright  stick  hke 
a  scare-crow,--delving,  raking,  hoeine,  planting, 
uprooting,  and  watering,  at  a  rate  which  might 
mislead  a  stranger  to  believe  they  were  working 
in  the  last  stage  of  desperation  for  their  lives. 
This,  however,  their  generous  enthusiasm  leads 
them  to  esteem  in  no  other  light  than  as  admira- 
ble exerdse  and  relaxation  after  the  week's  toil ; 
and  kndwing  their  time  is  short,  and  that  the  day 
of  rest  (even  though  it  happen  to  be  the  longest 
in  the  year,)  must  soon  be  over,  they  in  general 
Bcarcely  allow  themselves  time  to  return  to  their 
homes  for  dinner.  Such,  however,  as  do  trespass 
on  their  amusement  so  far,  usually  swallow  tneir 
meals  as  nearly  all  of  a  lump  as  the  orifice  of  the 
throat  will  allow, — (and  that,  by  the  bye,  with 
your  hardworking  man  is  not  small,) — ^and  with- 
out waiting  to  digest  them,  hurry  back  to  their 
garden  plots  at  a  rate  most  nearly  resembling  a 
foot  race  between  a  couple  of  hundreds  or  so  of 
competitors  at  one  and  the  same  time.  While 
those  who  remain  behind  and  pass  the  whole 
blissful  time  among  their  brocofis  and  potatoes, 
may  be  observed,  at  about  one  o'clock,  to  snatch 
a  few  minutes  of  time,  rest  on  their  spades,  pull 
a  dry  crust  out  of  their  pockets,  stuff  it  into  their 
mouths  like  a  bung,  take  a  swig  at  the  watering- 
pan,  and  then  at  it  again. 

Such  is  about  the  manner  in  which  the  gener- 
ality of  our  population  dispose  of  their  Sundays. 
Though  we  are  not  without  some  of  those  ale, 
pipe,  and  political  poor  men  who  carry  their  pro- 
fanation of  those  days  so  far  as  to  retire  to  their 
places  called  summer-houses, — that  is  to  say, 
small  stud  and  mud  erections,  about  the  sht  oi 
the  now  departed  watchman's  boxes,  composed 
of  three  sides,  a  door,  and  a  tile  lid  on  the  top. 
'^'^nd  spend  all  the  hours  between  morning  and 


night  in  drinking,  shouting,  and  maintaining  a 
continual  tainted  smell  in  the  otherwise  pure 
summer  atmosphere,  of  rank  and  pcstiferons 
sham-tobacco  smoke. 

But  among  this  multitude  of  amateur  tillers 
of  the  earth,  whom  to  look  at  when  engaged  in 
their  interesting  operations,  the  spectator  might 
imagine  not  worth,  to  purchase,  five  shillings  per 
hundred,  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  brightest 
ornaments,  the  most  shining  stars  of  the  Hamma- 
way Horticultural  Society, — men  who  reflect  lus- 
tre on  their  native  town,  and  are  looked  upon  by 
strangers,  whenever  such  happen  to  see  them. 

I  have  said  that  our  raisers  of  Herculean  fruit 
are  for  the  most  part  a  knot  of  strange-looking 
scrubs.    One   Mr.  Jeflfrey  Todds,   for  instance, 
nearly  the  oldest  member  of  the  society,  is  as 
remarkable  a  vessel  to  look  at  as  soul  ever  set 
eyes  on.    You  would  think  him  all  stem  and 
ramifications,  like  a  huge  leaf  animated ;  and 
when  engaged  in  his  garden,  hunting  snails  out 
of  his  banks,  the  cunningest  eyesight  might  be 
defied  to  distinguish  him  from  the  barks  of  the 
old  willows  about  him ;  an  effect  to  which,  beyond 
a  doubt,  his  pepper-and-salt  long  coat  contributes, 
although  there  is  still  something  of  that  impalpa- 
ble green  and  yellowness  in  his  phiz  so  charac- 
teristic of  agea  barks,  and  which  I  suppose  he 
has  unconsciously  acquired  by  his  continual  in- 
tercommunication and  cheek-by-jowlship    with 
them.    His  head,  from  being  as  bald  as  the  irory 
top  of  a  walking-stick,  has  the  appearance  of  an 
immense  yellow   pun^kin;  or,  lest  this  simile 
should  be  not  sufficiently  comprehended  by  the 
reader,  is  in  other  words  about  the  size  of  a  gro- 
cer's tea  canister.    On  the  other  hand,  the  dark 
oily  countenance  of  Mr.  James  Swinbum,  ano- 
ther of  our  most  highly  respected  members,  re- 
minds one  of  nothing  so  much  as  a  spring  even- 
ings moist  slug. 

But  not  a  soul  of  them  all,  no,  not  one  of  the 
delving  race  within  our  society,  is  for  an  instant 
to  be  compared  to  the  late  great,  and  also  perso- 
ally  tall  Titus.  For  the  aMor  of  his  genius  in 
the  pursuit,  the  splendor  of  his  various  growths, 
the  amount  of  prizes  awarded  to  him,  and  his 
disastrous  and  most  extraordinary  death, — he 
must  be  considered  as  much  superior  to  all  others, 
as  is  the  poplar  of  the  meadow  in  height  above 
all  other  trees.  He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  our 
society,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  very  apple 
of  its  eye.  But  alas !  he  is  gone,  and  we  are 
left  blind  on  the  best  side  of  the  society's  face. 

At  our  general  meetings  he  was  always  distin- 
guishable above  others,  as  conspicuously  as  was 
his  fruit  above  theirs.  Nature  having  taken 
more  than  usual  mother's  care  to  manure  and  wa- 
ter him  so  well  during  his  growth,  that  when 
arrived  at  his  standard  height,  he  measured  six 
feet  four  from  the  ground  to  the  topmost  part  of 
his  trunk.  Unfortunately  he  threw  out  no 
branches, — in  other  words,  he  left  no  family  be- 
hind him, — or  we  might  now  have  had  a  cutting 
of  that  excellent  tree  engrafted  upon  the  society. 
I  knew  him  during  a  period  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
summers,  and  from  lengthened  observation  can 
confidently  assert  that  a  greater  enthusiast  in  any 
pursuit  never  crossed  my  widest  path.  Weather 
had  not  the  least  visible  eflect  upon  him.  He 
went  to  his  garden  amid  thunder-storms,  with  the 
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same  panctuality  as  in  sunshine, — daring  floods 
and  frosts  equally  as  in  dry  weather  and  hot.  I 
have  known  him  when  his  garden,  like  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Nile,  has  been  covered  with  water  all 
over  nearly  knee  deep,  take  off  his  shoes  and 
stockings,  hang  them  round  his  neck,  roll  up  his 
trousers  like  two  thick  rings  oc  ferrules  round  his 
lower  extremities,  in  the  greatest  unconcern,  and 
with  equal  pleasure  as  at  other  times.  It  was  not 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  anything,  but  only  to 
see  the  state  of  the  case,  and  report  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  gardens  to  the  nightly  visitors  (mem- 
bers of  coarse)  at  the  sij^n  of  "  The  Fro^  and 
Tadpole,**  near  Scum  Ditch,  on  an  outskirt  of 
Hammaway,  close  upon  the  gardens.  The  so- 
ciety on  such  occasions  entertained  great  fears 
lest  he  should  jeopardise  his  valuable  existence 
by  cold  resulting  m  consumption ;  and  indeed  on 
two  occasions  of  remarkably  heavy  floods  accom- 
panied by  piercing  blasts,  formally  passed  a  reso- 
lution forbidding  him  to  wade  about  his  plot  until 
land  again  appeared.  He  seemed  to  bow  to  the 
.  BOciety*s  wishes,  but  was  afterward  detected  pri- 
vately splashing  about  as  usual.  A  vote  of  cen- 
sure was  passed  on  the  commission  of  the  second 
offence,  merely  to  maintain  the  outward  dignity 
of  the  societ^:  though  even  those  individuals 
who  voted  in  its  favor  did  so  under  feelings  of  no 
ordinary  nature.  Once,  he  happily  discovered  a 
thief  getting  up  trees  out  of  the  softened  and 
muddy  ground,  and  under  the  pretence  of  arrest- 
ing him,  gave  him  a  sound  thrashing  first,  and 
then  lugged  him  off  to  the  constable.  For  this 
exploit  a  special  reward  was  agreed  upon  for 
Titae,  and  after  a  comfortable  supper,  the  chair- 
man concluded  a  flowery  speecn  by  presenting 
him  in  the  name  of  the  society  with  a  new  three- 
lefl^ed  iron  pot 

The  constancy  of  his  attendance  at  his  garden, 
daylight  permitting,  was  astonishing.  Exactly 
at  five  minutes  after  six  in  the  evening,  he  was 
regularly  to  be  seen  crossing  the  short  moor  be- 
tween Hammaway  and  his  garden ;  and  at  dusk, 
be  that  whatever  hour  it  might,  he  was  as  regu- 
larly to  be  observed  returning  home  with  a  sprig 
of  green  or  a  flower  stuck  in  the  corner  of  his 
mouth,  and  a  second  in  some  favored  button-hole. 
So  constant  indeed  was  he  to  his  minute  of  going 
there,  that  many  of  those  inhabitants  of  the  low- 
er end  of  the  town  who  dwelt  too  far  off  the 
church  to  hear  the  clock  strike,  were  long  in  the 
habit  of  setting  their  Dutch-clocks  and  watches 
by  him ;  as  well  perceiving  that  while  he  had  a 
spring  left  to  keep  him  going,  he  was  as  truly  to 
be  depended  on  as  the  sun  himself. 

Some  few  weeks  previous  to  our  last  summer- 
show  of  fruit,  Titus  went  to  his  garden  as  usual. 
A  drizzly  soaldng  evening  it  was ;  and  through- 
out the  whole  range  of  garden  plots,  scarcely  a 
soul  was  to  be  seen,  save  himself.  In  the  dusk 
I  and  mistiness  of  coming  night,  his  long  scram- 
bling limbs,  his '  height,  and  awkward  postures, 
seemed  to  resemble  him  to  some  strange  bogle 
dabbling  and  fishing  for  frogs  amidst  a  swamp ; 
for  such  the  low  dewy  gardens  then  appeared 
when  viewed  from  the  surrounding  eminences. 
To  the  astonishment  of  all  Hammaway,  he  did 
act  return  to  his  home  until  full  an  hour  later 
than  his  regular  time ;  that  is,  until  it  had  become 
almost  dar£ 


At  that  time  he  was  met  by  a  belated  market- 
woman  coming  at  an  unusual  pace  along  the  road 
across  the  common,  which,  to  her  terrified  gaze, 
his  ^unt  legs  seemed  to  swallow  up  as  he  strode. 
Beside  him  was  a  creature  like  a  roan,  but  so 
diminutive,  that  the  coat-laps  of  Titus  occasion- 
ally flapped  in  his  face.  Yet  that  tall  worthy 
could  not  outstrip  him.  Such  a  man  had  never 
before  been  seen  in  our  parts,  except  in  a  penny 
show  at  the  annual  fair ;  and  as  the  woman  pass- 
ed them  she  overheard — unless  her  senses  deceiv- 
ed her — she  overheard  Titus  exclaim  energetically 
to  the  little  biped  by  his  side, — **  Done  ! — I'll  take 
it!*' 

At  that  moment  the  feet  of  the  dwarf-thing 
struck  fire  on  the  pebble  stones  over  which  they 
walked,  and  the  market-woman  smelt  brimstone 
as  plainly  as  the  nose  was  on  her  face.  This 
latter  circumstance  was  however  afterward  de- 
clared to  be  no  miracle ;  since  it  was  confidently 
asserted,  thoueh  the  housewives  of  Hammaway 
would  never  hear  of  it,  that  she  carried  from 
market  that  night  no  less  than  three-pennyworths 
of  the  old-fashioned  matches  in  her  oasket 

This  encounter  soon  became  known  and  en- 
larged in  all  its  suspicious  circumstances  and  hor- 
rors. Some  wisely  declared  they  had  their 
thoughts  as  well  as  other  folks.  Some  s^gain 
spoke  outright,  and  avowed  their  belief  that  Tma 
had  done  neither  more  nor  less  than  consort  with 
the  devil,  for  the  sake  of  forcing  his  gooseberries 
by  and  through  the  aid  of  that  old  gentleman's 
underground  hotbed, — it  being  notorious  that  up 
to  the.  point  of  time  of  which  I  am  speakings 
TitM  had  been  most  low  in  spirits,  in  consequence 
of  the  unusual  backwardness  of  his  fruit ;  while 
afterward  he  mounted  up  to  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  hope,  being  frequently  heard  to  declare  his 
solemn  conviction  that,  late  as  it  was,  he  should 
take  every  individual  prize  for  the  berries,^ugh 
and  smooth. 

Many  had  the  curiosity  afterward  to  lie  in 
wait  when  Titus  went  to  his  garden  of  an  eve* 
ning,  in  anticipation  of  seeing  nim  once  more  en- 
joying the  society  of  his  strange  companion,  and» 
if  possible,  of  tracing  out  where  he  came  from 
and  whither  he  vanished  to ;  but  in  every  instance 
were  they  disappointed, — he  never  came  again. 

Instead,  perhaps,  the  little  man  transacted  his 
business  at  a  distance ;  for  true  it  was  that  on  the 
following  morning  a  small  and  curious  box  was 
discovered  on  the  table  of  the  house,  by  his  wife, 
who  rose  before  daylight  to  wash  her  own  and 
her  husband's  linen.  It  was  a  box  of  no  fashion 
at  all,  as  far  as  this  earth  is  corcemed,  having 
four  sides,  every  one  of  which  was  triangular. 
After  muqh  fearful  consideration,  she  was  about 
to  exhibit  her  temerity  by  opening  it,  when  her 
hand  was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  something 
coming  down  her  narrow  staircase.  She  looked 
in  that  direction,  and  beheld  the  smallest  black 
cat — at  least  it  walked  on  all  fours — with  the 
largest  developement  of  eyes  she  had  ever  seen 
during  the  course  of  her  mortal  pilgrimage.  How 
was  thi«i  they  kept  no  cat,  either  white  or  black ; 
and,  oi  course,  Titus's  lady  had  no  recollection 
whatever  at  such  a  critical  moment,  that  stray 
cats  are  as  desperately  determined  to  put  their 
I  h^s  in  an3rwhere,  as  was  her  own  gigsmtic  lord 
I  to  stride  away  to  his  garden.    »~— ^-^  ™i.^ 
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ing,  she  flew  off  to  bed  again  in  terror,  without 
waiting  to  split  open  the  dox  ;  though  not  with- 
out inly  promising  to  do  so  as  soon  as  broad  day- 
light came.  She  fell  asleep ;  and  on  awakening 
aj^in  found  that  Titus  was  missing.  He*  had 
risen  by  the  earliest  peep  of  morning,  and  carried 
the  box  away  to  his  garden,  where  none  but  his 
gooseberry-bushes  and  cabbage-stumps  could  be 
privy  to  tne  contents.  When  he  returned  home 
to  breakfast,  he  threw  the  box  empty  on  the  floor, 
tellinj;  his  wife  she  might  appropriate  it,  if  any 
use  lor  such  a  queer-shaped  article  could  be 
found ;  but  she  resolutely  avowed  it  should  never 
be  adopted  in  her  house,  not  even  for  a  match- 
box, unless  Titus  would  first  declare  what  it  had 
contained. 

"  Nothing  to  do  you  any  harm,"  was  his  re^Iy ; 
and  beyond  which  neither  coaxing,  threatening, 
nor  reasoning  could  extort  a  word.  This  made 
the  wife  stillmore  suspicious;  she  resolved,  by 
the  aid  of  Providence,  to  convince  herself  at  least 
of  the  nature  of  the  place  beyond  this  world, 
from  whence  she  believed  the  three-cornered 
thing  had  come ;  and  therefore  seizing  an  oppor- 
tunity after  their  morning  meal,  when  Titus  had 
gone  to  work,  she  called  in  one  or  two  of  her 
neighbors  as  witnesses,  informed  them  of  all  that 
had  passed,  upon  which  she  hung  her  own  inter- 
pretations and  suspicions,  and  then,  while  fear- 
fully they  all  stood  round,  she  seized  the  box 
with  her  tongs,  and  cast  it  into  the  fire.  The 
general  expectation  was,  that  it  would  either  ex- 
plode and  vanish  in  smoke,  or  else  shoot  sudden- 
ly off  in  furiously  hissing  blue  flames. 

Neither  of  these  events,  to  the  mortal  disap- 
pointment of  the  assembly,  took  place.  Instead, 
the  stubborn  stuff  would  scarcely  burn  at  aU. 
After  considering  awhile  about  this  very  unwood- 
like  phenomenon,  they  discovered  this  strange 
fact  t^e  the  most  natural  and  probable ;  for  if 

it  really  did  come  from (they  here  looked 

infernally  horrible  at  one  another),  nothing  under 
the  sun  could  be  clearer  than  that  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  fire-proof. 

In  a  fright  of  conviction.  Mistress  Titus  took 
the  box  on  the  coals,  and  flung  it  far  beyond  a 
neighboring  ditch,  lest,  if  cast  among  other  re- 
fuse, it  should  charm  and  bedevil  the  Christian 
heap  of  that  commodity,  which  lay  before  her 
cotteige  door. 

From  being  himself  an  object  of  universal  sus- 
picion, Titus  now  found  that  a  thousand  curious 
eyes  were  turned  upon  his  gooseberries.  AU 
expected  to  see  wonders;  while  the  extraordina- 
ry reports  that  were  spread  about  respecting  them, 
and  which  doubtless  originated  with  some  prying 
souls  who  had  crept  clandestinely  into  his  garden, 
and  taken  a  stolen  view,  tended  nothing  toward 
diminishing  the  general  anxiety.  It  was  confi- 
dently declared  that  they  were  of  a  fiery  red,  as 
though  the  skins  enclosed  a  hot  coal ;  that  they 
were  as  hard  as  hoofs,  and  the  prickles  on  some 
of  them  like  hedgehogs'  quills. 

At  length,  as  the  time  of  exhibition  drew  nigh, 
Titus  triumphantly  invited  several  connoisseurs 
of  berries  to  inspect  his  trees.  To  their  amaze- 
ment they  found  the  previously-incredible  reports 
in  all  respects  true,  save  with  reference  to  the 
size  of  the  fruit.  Therein,  indeed  had  the  cur- 
tent  tales  either  fallen  short,  or  the  berries  them- 


selves had  since  far  outgrown  their  descriptkxn. 
They  were  really  ponderous;  and  adjudg^  in 
some  instances  to  weigh  as  much  as  thirty -three 
or  four  pennyweights.  Our  inspectors  aloMMt 
doubted  tneir  own  senses,  and  be^an  to  fancy  it 
possible  that  some  magical  delusion  was  being 
practised  upon  their  otherwise  experienced  optiea. 
The  matter  appeared  the  more  astonishing,  when 
we  reflect  how  dwindled  and  diminutive  appeared 
the  same  berries  in  the  early  part  of  the  season* 
What  stimulating,  miraculous  manure  must  that 
box  have  contained  in  its  bowels !  Or,  was  it 
manure  ?  Was  it  not  rather  an  elixir  drawn  from 
demon-distilled  earths,  of  which  a  few  drops  in- 
vigorated more  than  many  barrowsful  of  liaies, 
bones,  or  salts  ?  But  if  these  thoughts  entered 
their  minds  spontaneously  at  the  first  glance, 
what  did  they  not  think  when  Titus  informed 
them  that  he  had  changed  the  names  of  alL  his 
bushes?  When  he  led  them  round  his  borders, 
and  pointed  out  "  The  Dark  Fiery,"  «•  The  Biim- 
stone  King,"  "The  Devil's  Black;"  and  even. 
when  he  came  to  christen  the  biggest  of  all, 
"The  Great  Infernal  Rough?"  Then  in  tralh 
did  they  stand  aghast,  each  with  his  eyes  on 
Titus,  as  though  doubting  whether  he  beheld 
man  or  demon. 

The  day  of  trial  was  nigh,  l^tus  had  in  all 
opinions  of  course  thrown  the  idea  of  competi- 
tion completely  aside,  for  who  could  hope  to  ap- 
proach even  within  distance  of  his  Infernal 
Rough  ?  Nay,  his  inferior  Dark  Fiery  and  Brim- 
stone King  were  plainly  more  than  a  match  for 
the  best  of  all  their  Imperial  Greens  and  Reds. 

It  was  evident  that  as  many  copper  kettles 
would  fall  to  his  lot  as  might  set  him  up  with 
stock  for  a  small  brazier's  shop.  Hence  enry, 
that  terrible  sprite,  crept  into  the  mou\  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  at  one  time  seriously  threatened  its  very 
existence.  A  secret  conspiracy  against  him  was 
laid  and  hatched  by  two  rival  growers,  which 
broke  out  on  the  identical  night  preceding  the 
eventful  morn  of  exhibition. 

That  night,  dreamily  unconscious  of  the  goose- 
berry desolation  to  which  he  should  awaken  on 
the  morrow,  poor  Titus  lay  quietljr  on  his  wool- 
len mattrass,  beholding  happy  visions  of  angelic 
horticulturists,  berries  as  big  as  beer-barrels,  and 
cart-loads  of  prizes  shooting  down  their  golden 
loads  before  his  own  house  door.  He  awoke  by 
peep  of  dawn.  His  mind  was  full  of  gooseber- 
ries, and  he  could  shut  his  eyes  no  more  that 
morning.  So,  getting  up  in  haste  to  contemplate 
those  resplendent  productions,  he  strode  down  to 
his  garden  some  hours  before  breakfast  time. 
The  gate  was  open,  the  trees  broken,  fruit  strip- 
ped off  and  trampled  under  foot  along  the  path- 
ways !    Titus  saw,  and  fell  prone  to  the  earth. 

Later  in  the  day  his  wife  went  down  to  see 
after  him,  and  discovered  him  as  described  above, 
extended  on  his  bed.  with  the  watering-pot,  that 
faithful  attendant,  by  his  side.  Having  obtained 
assistance,  she  had  him  conveyed  home.  Doctor 
Quassia,  of  Hammaway,  was  called  in,  who  ad- 
ministered stimulants  of  all  sorts  to  effect  his  re- 
covery ;  and  among  the  rest, — as  knowing  the 
proper  restoratives  for  fainting  country  people — 
tickled  his  nose  with  a  cockrePs  feather,  and  his 
ears  with  a  bunch  of  nettles.  By  these  siddition- 
al  means  he  was  brought  back  again  to  his  senses^ 
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Everybody  in  Hammaway,  however  anxious 
before,  were  now  more  anxious  than  ever  to 
nump  out  the  secret  of  raising  such  astounding 
berries.  Titus  was  deeply  questioned,  but  he 
remained  as  mute  as  his  own  bed- post — a  circum- 
stance which  gave  additional  force  to  the  nrecon- 
ceived  general  opinion,  that  he  had  sold  nimself 
to 

No  matter  who — for  what  right,  ye  "  purity  of 
election"  people,  has  a  man  to  sell  himself  to 
anybody  ? 

They  also  considered  in  addition,  that  the , 

L  e.,  the  same  gentleman  just  alluded  to,  had 
cheated  him  before  his  time ;  for  who,  asked  they, 
ever  dealt  with — (the  reader  may  here  insert  the 
name  of  any  gentleman  he  pleases,)  without 
eventually  finding  himself  on  the  wrong  side  of 
thenost? 

All  this  was  very  excellent,  but  the  grand  se- 
cret remained  still  as  unfathomable  a  secret  as 
before. 

Meantime  Titus  took  his  gooseberries  so  much 
to  heart  that  he  weighed  himself  down  beneath 
the  burden  of  them  ;  and  that  sensitive  organ, 
that  single  wheel  upon  which  life  rolls  along — I 
mean  his  heart — gave  evident  symptoms  that  its 
oil  was  out,  its  axle  broken,  and  that  it  would 
shortly  cease  to  move  at  all.  Tokens  like  these 
alarmed  everybody;  and  lest  Titus  should  slip 
off  unexpectedly,  and  carry  his  mystery  along 
with  him,  to  bury  it  in  that  deeper  mystery,  the 
grave,  he  was  besought,  exhorted,  conjured,  and 
prayed,  to  clear  his  dying  body  of  the  charge 
which,  according  to  common  repute,  lay  at  his. 
door ;  the  more  especially  as  at  tne  same  time  he 
might  be  making  known  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
coveries in  horticulture  ever  yet  discovered  bj 
the  greatest  discoverers.  Titus  rolled  round  his 
eyes,  but  said  nothing. 

The  people  of  Hammaway  were  perplexed  be- 
yond measure.  Men,  women,  and  children  alike 
in  their  degree ;  though  the  gardeners  especially 
were  at  their  wit's  end. 

At  length,  when  it  became  evident  how  surely 
Death  had  informed  Titus  that  very  shortly  he 
^ould  make  a  call  upon  him,  Mr.  Canticle,  the 
curate,  was  called  in,  as  the  man  most  likely  of 
all  men  within  the  Wapentake,  to  overmatch 
the 

"  Well,  what  happened  ?" 

«*  You  shall  hear." 

The  curate  lodged  himself  upon  the  edge  of 
the  bedstead  on  which  the  fallen  Corinthian  cap- 
ital of  our  society  lay,  and  after  several  minutes 
spent  in  silent  rumination — in  chewing  as  it  were 
the  cud  of  his  mind — he  thus  spoke : 

"  My  friend,"  said  he,  "  it  is  now  high  time  to 
inform  thee  that  thy  feet  are  hastening  to  tread 
the  ground  of  another  world.  It  may  be,  the 
ground  of  a  far  more  blissful  garden  than  this, 
upon  which  thy  fleshly  heart  has  been  fixed ;  or, 
it  may  be  the  ground  of  that  dreadful  place  which 
is  said  to  be  bottomless." 

Titus  groaned  from  the  bottom  of  his  spirit. 

"  SpetO^ !"  cried  the  curate,  "  for  this  very  mo- 
ment may  be  thy  last.  Hadst  thou  any  pact  with 
ihe  devil  ?" 

"  No,  upon  my  soul !"  groaned  Titus  again  in 
the  hollow  voice  of  an  expiring  winter*8  blast. 
••^No,  no  I — it  was  only " 


He  died  before  the  secret  could  be  delivered. 

All  the  philosophers  of  Hammaway  laid  their 
heads  together  immediately  afterward,  in  order 
to  debate,  consult,  and  divine,  what  words  ^ey 
could  be  which  poor  Titus  left  unreveded.  But 
as  no  tolerable  evidence  could  be  obtained  toodi- 
ing  the  character,  residence,  or  occupation,  of  the 
diminutive  biped,  who,  it  was  presumed,  had  fur- 
nished the  deceased  with  the  queer-shaped  bdx, 
they  finally  arrived  at  the  sagacious  decision,  that 
"  it  was  totally  impossible  to  decide  at  all." 

Such  a  conclusion  was  worth  nothing.  The 
reader  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  speculate  upon  flie 
subject  for  himself. 


Tiis  foHowIng  lines  are  from  a  "  Harp**  whose  nrasic  has  al- 
ready thrilled  many  seals.  Mr.  Ciemebts  is  a  true  poet,  and 
his  thouglits  come  orer  as  like  starlight  in  «  daili  how.— 
E^iTOB  OP  THi  New  World. 

EVENING. 

BT  H.  H.  ULBMEMTS 

The  parting  day  has  left  a  smile 

Upon  the  face  of  yonder  sky, 
And  clouds  in  crimson  glory  pQe 

Their  ruby  cenotaph  on  high. 

In  many  a  vigil  kept  at  eve, 

Has  fancy  seen  an  angel  glide 
Down  thy  descending  bow,  and  leave 

A  Reraph*s  robe  some  grave  beside. 

The  sweet  romance  of  life  is  c&st 
In  Evening's  mould  of  placid  hours, 

When  the  cool  zephyrs  wandering  past. 
Just  stoop  to  wake  the  sleeping  flowers. 

The  pulse  of  nature  warmly  beats. 

Responsive  to  the  human  breast, 
Like  tha^ysterious  bliss  that  meets 

In  hands  and  hearts  together  pressed. 

The  tranquil  deep  above  us  lies,' 

Calm  as  the  slumber  of  a  girl, 
And  stars  look  outward  like  her  eyeff. 

When  opening  through  a  floating  curl. 

Borne  slowly  by  the  evening  gale. 
And  swathed  in  sunset  hues,  are  coiled 

The  clouds,  as  if  let  down  to  veil 
The  threshold  uf  a  brighter  world. 

Well  may  we  deem  the  halo  sent 

Undimmed  by  lurid  fires  of  evth, 
A  pathway  round  the  firmament, 

That  leads  us  to  immortal  birth ! 

The  sunlight  or  our  life  may  fall, 

Ere  its  meridian  hath  begun ; 
Why  should  we  gileve?  life  U  not  iU 

For  which  the  race  of  years  is  run ! 


A  TALE  OF  THE  CRUSADES. 

BY  A  LADY  OF  ALBANY. 

Blondel  led  the  tuneful  band, 

And  swept  the  wire  with  glowing  hand.— whabton. 

It  was  during  the  short  interval  which  elapsed 
between  the  third  and  fourth  crusade — the  former 
of  which  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  in  favor 
of  liie  crusaders — for  the  cross  assumed  for  a  sea- 
scm  the  place  of  the  golden  crescent  on  the  re- 
maining battlements  of  Acre,  Ascalon,  Tyre  and 
Jaffa— and  not  long  after  Philip  of  France  and 
Richard  of  England,  being  unable  to  fight  longer 
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together,  had  departed  from  the  hurning  sands  of 
Syria  for  their  respective  dominions;  that  the 
events  which  follow  occurred.  The  first  had 
boasted  much  and  accomplished  little  in  the  Holy 
Land»  while  the  second  not  only  concluded  a  glo- 
rious peace,  but  rendered  himself  immortal  by  his 
generous  conduct  and  noble  daring  in  council  and 
m  battle  field,  both  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen and  in  those  of  the  Saracens,  his  enemies. 

At  the  close  of  an  unusually  warm  day,  a  soli- 
tary troubadour,  harp  in  hand,  might  have  been 
seen  traversing  the  little  path  which  skirted  the 
Danube,  wending  his  way  slowly  toward  the 
humble  village  of  Dunestein  which  lay  a  short 
distance  from  him  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  precipice, 
on  the  top  of  which  stood  a  castle  whose  towers 
had  been  his  only  guide  since  the  morning  he 
left  Reims's  flittering  spires  behind  him.  The 
bell  was  sending  forth  its  iron  peals,  for  the  hour 
of  vespers  had  arrived,  and  groups  of  peasants 
were  bending  their  steps  toward  the  convent  of 
St.  Augustin,  which  stood  in  a  secluded  part  of 
the  village  almost  hid  from  sight  in  the  surround- 
ing foliage.  But  ere  the  minstrel  could  reach  its 
sacred  vestibule,  the  bell  had  ceased,  the  massive 
doors  were  closed,  and  long  before  the  ceremony 
was  over,  the  sun  had  removed  its  sparkling  robe 
from  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Danube,  and  ceased 
to  play  about  the  tall  summits  of  the  castellated 
strong  hold.  The  minstrel  sat  him  down  on  one 
of  the  steps,  and  wrapping  himself  up  in  his  am- 
ple mantle,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  dark  mass 
which  rose  in  melancholy  grandeur  before  him, 
he  seemed  to  listen  to  the  deep  tones  of  the  organ 
fts  they  issued  from  within  that  holy  temple,  and 
ever  and  anon  his  hands,  as  if  involuntarily, 
would  seek  the  strings  of  the  instrument,  his  on- 
ly companion ;  but  when  his  ear  caught  the  soft 
notes,  bright  tears  would  rise  in  his  eyes,  and 
with  a  deep  sigh  he  would  resume  his  inactive 
posture. 

He  had  remained  in  this  situation  some  time, 
when  his  meditations  were  disturbed  by  the  hea- 
vy clank  of  footsteps  evidently  approaching  the 
place  where  he  rested.  Three  mailed  knights 
soon  appeared,  their  armor  glistening  under  the 
moonbeams.  They  paused  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  convent.  The  minstrePs  curiosity  being 
excited,  he  crouched  behind  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  edifice  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  observa- 
tion, while  he  viewed  their  movements.  They 
were  templers,  wearing  the  white  robe  with  the 
red  cross.  One  of  the  party,  who,  from  his  bear- 
ing, might  have  been  taken  for  a  leader,  inquired 
in  a  low  and  anxious  tone  of  his  followers,  if, 
while  at  Venice,  the  day  before,  they  had  heard 
any  news  concerning  Richard  Coeur  de  Leon,  and 
if  the  English  were  supposed  to  be  aware  of  his 
captivity.  One  of  the  two  addressed  answered 
there  were  many  rumors  abroad,  and  that^many 
believed  that  Richard  had  found  a  grave  beneath 
the  ocean.  The  first  speaker  then  replied,  with 
a  smile  of  exultation,  "  He  will  never  again  be- 
hold the  chalky  clifis  of  England,  nor  again  wit- 
ness the  ocean !  It  surrendered  him  to  us  at  Za- 
ra.  Leopold  will  teach  the  conqueror  to  tnunple 
on  the  banner  of  Austria !  Yon  rocky  fortress 
shall  be  both  the  sepulchre  and  the  monument 
of " 

But  ere  he  could  finish  the  sentence,  the  doors 


of  the  convent  were  thrown  onen,  and  the  rH- 
lagers  came  pouring  out,  and  the  knights  wwc 
lost  amid  the  crowd. 

The  minstrel,'  after  lingering  a  few  moments, 
departed,  ejaculating  as  he  went,  "  Thank  God ! 
I  have  found  him  at  last." 

The  next  morning,  ere  the  sun  waa  ball  an 
hour  high,  a  sturdy  sentinel  beheld  from  the  bat- 
tlements of  the  castle  of  Dunestein  a  dark  figure 
by  one  of  the  narrow  and  dangeroM 


paths  which  led  from  the  village  to  the  top  of  the 
rocky  eminence.  In  a  few  minutes  he  discovered 
by  the  peculiar  earb  in  which  the  individual  was 
enveloped  that  ne  was  a  troubadour,  a  class  al- 
ways welcome  in  those  times  of  blood  and  rapiae. 
The  sentinePs  watch  was  over,  and  either  actua- 
ted by  a  passion  for  music,  a  desire  to  talk,  or  a 
curiosity  to  know  what  the  wanderer's  reasons 
were  for  venturing  abroad  at  so  early  an  hoar, 
he  came  down  from  the  wall  and  sallied  out  to 
meet  him.  After  saluting  each  other,  the  senti- 
nel inquired  of  the  minstrel  (whom  the  reader  hai 
by  this  time  recognized  as  the  jjerson  first  intro- 
duced to  his  notice)  what  sent  him  up  so  high  in 
the  air  at  so  early  an  hour  in  the  day ;  he  replied, 
"  Various  reasons  urged  me  to  vbit  your  citadel;" 
and  looking  around  him,  he  continued,  *•  I  am 
amply  Repaid  for  my  trouble,  for  although  my 
hair  is  white  with  age,  and  I  have  traveled  over 
many  lands,  yet  believe  me,  never  have  my  eyes 
beheld  a  scene  more  magnificent  than  this  spread 
out  beneath  our  feet." 

The  scene  was  indeed  beautiful.  But  the  sen- 
tinel, either  not  having  a  taste  for  the  subject,  or 
not  feeling  at  the  time  in  a  sentimental  mood, 
gently  acquiesced  in  the  old  man's  exclamation, 
and  then  abruptly  asked  him  where  he  came  from, 
and  whither  he  was  ffoing. 

"  Palestine,"  said  the  minstrel,  his  voice  trem- 
bling with  emotion.  "  I  have  wandered  about 
the  country  in  pursuit  of  a  friend,  whom  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  lies  confined  in  an  Aus- 
trian prison.  Pray  inform  me,  sir,  who  are  con- 
fined within  these  walls  which  you  seem  to  guard 
so  closely  r* 

"  None  of  your  peaceful  occupation,  I  assure 
you,"  roughly  answered  the  sentinel. 

"  Oh,  then,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  perhaps  they 
are  prisoners  of  state ;  tell  me  what  their  titles 
are." 

*'In  yon  tower  a  great  king  resides;  ask  me 
no  more  questions." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  peevish  friend,"  said  the  trou- 
badour, his  face  beaming  with  pleasure ;  "  I  am 
no  babbler,  and  in  order  to  make  all  smooth  be- 
tween us,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  sing  one 
of  my  favorite  airs.  It  is  one  that  you  have  ne- 
ver heard,  and  may  never  hear  again ;  it  will  give 
a  pleasant  zest  to  your  morning  potation,  and  im- 
prove  mightily  your  present  disposition." 

The  troubadour  adjusted  very  carefully  the 
strings  of  his  harp,  and  seating  himself  under  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  tower  supposed  to  contain 
the  royal  prisoner,  he  commenced  the  first  part  of 
a  French  chanson,  and  when  he  paused  after  the 
first  half  of  the  song — to  the  great  consternation 
of  the  sentinel,  and  the  no  small  delight  of  the 
minstrel — a  person  in  the  tower  commenced  sing- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  song  after  the  manner  of 
the  gay  minstrel.    Ere  the  voice  ceased,  the  min- 
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Btrel  started  from  hie  seat,  crying  out,  "  God  save 
King  Richard  of  England !" 

The  sentinel  hurned  within  the  castle,  but  re- 
turned almost  instantly  for  the  purpose  of  secu- 
ring the  musical  friend.  He  had,  however,  van- 
ished. 

That  evening  a  vessel  spread  her  snowy  can- 
vas to  the  pale,  and  as  she  rounded  a  rocky  point 
projecting  into  the  Danube,  bringing  the  castle  of 
i>une8tein  in  view,  from  her  decks  was  seen  wa- 
ving a  blood-red  banner  bearing  the  arms  of  Ri- 
chard of  the  Lion  Heart. 

A  short  time  after  the  preceding  events,  news 
was  received  at  the  castle  of  Dunestein  that  Eng- 
land had  discovered  the  place  where  her  king  lay 
confined,  and  that  all  cnristendom  was  in  arms 
threatening  destruction  to  Duke  Leopold  of  Aus- 
tria, the  author  of  the  brave  king's  misfortunes. 

The  powerful  efforts  of  the  Austrian  Duke, 
backed  by  those  of  Philip  of  France,  were  to- 
tally inadequate  to  attain  their  end,  and  fell  back 
with  tenfold  might  upon  the  heads  of  their  au- 
thors. Richard,  in  the  month  of  March,  1174, 
returned  to  his  kingdom,  accompanied  by  his 
faithful  troubadour,  Blondel  de  Neste,  the  same 
bard  who  sung  to  the  monarch  beneath  the  castle 
walls,  and  the  first  to  discover  where  his  master 
was  confined.  Long  and  loud  were  the  rejoicings 
when  Richard  returned  to  his  native  land.  Many 
were  the  presents  heaped  upon  Blondel,  both  by 
noble  and  peasant,  and  during  the  reign  of  his 
monarch  he  never  wanted  a  friend  or  benefactor. 

The  castle  at  Dunestein  is  fast  crumbling  away, 
and  its  master  has  long  since  been  forgotten ;  but 
the  story  of  the  king  and  his  troubadour  is  in- 
seribed  upon  the  pages  of  history. 


THE   ORGANIST. 

ST  JORR  SALT. 

One  day,  while  walking  toward,  a  neighboring 
town,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  jroung  man, 
with  an  organ  on  his  back,  traveling  in  the  same 
direction.  He  was  caroling,  unconsciously,  as 
it  were,  with  considerable  musical  pathos,  the 
following  rude  Italian  ditty : — 

Uj  coantry,  my  parent!— Oh  mother,  austere ! 
How  I  did  lore  thee,  did  lore  thee  in  heart! 
Was  not  my  fervent  tow  ever  sincere, 
Ne'er  from  thy  fjlory  or  danger  to  part  1 
I  that  so  swore  to  die,  mother,  for  thee ! 


8aeen  of  the  stars,  oTi  day  that  is  past  !— 
h  toddess !  to  whom  still  in  worship  the  o 
Do  nomage  in  spirit,  why  am  I  thus  cast, 
Unsheltered  and  k>ncJy  to  perish  in  cold  1 
«       .  ■      '     iFo 


Proad  parent!  when  Fortune  was  smiling  and  free, 
I  served  tbee  for  love ;  now  I  earn  poverty. 

When  he  had  finished,  he  sat  down  on  a  dwarf 
wall  by  the  road-side,  apparently  to  rest,  with  so 
much  of  the  air  penskroso,  that  I  was  irresistibly 
induced  to  speak  to  him;  and  the  following  con- 
versation arose : 

**  My  father's  country,"  said  he,  "  was  Asti,  in 
Piedmont;  but  lo,  lo  sono  Romano" — (I,  I  am  a 
woman.) 

SomeUiing  in  the  generous  arrogance  with 
JRhich  he  uttered  the  unusual  lo,  caused  me  to 
prick  up  my  ears ;  and  I  inquired  how  that  had 
nappened. 

"  Ah,  signore,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  the  way  of 
Jhe  world :  One  bom  to  greatness  does  not  always 


enjoy  it.  I  saw  the  king  of  France  guillotined: 
a  ladrone  (a  thief)  would  not  have  been  so  used 
in  paese  mio," — (mv  country.) 

The  manner  of  this  observation  interested  me 
still  more  than  the  lordliness  with  which  he  had 
pronounced  lo  sono  Romano ;  and  I  inquired,  wiUi 
a  slight  inflection,  almost  of  pity,  in  my  voice,  if 
his  father  had  been  born  to  greatness. 

He  contemplated  me,  perhaps,  the  space  of  a 
ininute,  and  tnen  replied,  with  a  deeree  of  simpli- 
city exceedingly  affecting,  by  the  helpless  child- 
ishness of  the  look  and  tone  which  he  expressed 
himself. 

"  He  was  bom  to  be  a  marchese ;  but  his  father 
lost  all  his  money  by  cards  in  Turin ;  and  his 
mother,  una  donna  superba,  (a  noble  woman) 
died  of  weeping.  Signore,  the  marchese,  then 
married  the  daughter  of  a  vine-dresser ;  and  my 
father,  with  his  brother,  ran  away  to  Genoa, 
where  they  found  a  vessel  which  brought  them 
to  Livomo.  They  landed  very  hungry ;  so  he 
left  his  brother  weeping  on  tne  wharf,  with  a 
crowd  of  boys  around  him,  and  came  away  with 
an  English  milady  to  Rome.  My  father  and  his 
brother  were  then  dressed  like  the  sons  of  the 
signori  of  Asti !" 

It  is  not  easjr  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  beauty 
with  which  this  was  said.  The  speaker  mi^ht 
be  turned  of  twenty ;  but  the  pathos  with  which 
he  spoke,  was  as  if  memory  had  reconverted  him 
into  boyhood.  I  would  do  injustice  to  my  own 
feelings,  were  I  to  say  that  it  only  awakened  my 
curiosity  to  hear  a  litfle  romance. 

I  know  not  whether  he  had  perceived  the  eflfect 
he  had  produced,  but  again  he  looked  in  my  iMce 
as  I  said — **  And  what  became  of  your  father's 
brother?" 

«•  Chi  sa  J"  (who  knows !)  said  he !  "  perhaps 
he  went  into  paradise.  I  think  he  must,  for  I 
have  heard  my  father  say  he  was  too  good  for 
this  world." 

*•  And  your  father,"  I  added,  really  with  emo- 
tion ;  "  what  became  of  him  .'** 

"  He  lived  with  the  signora  while  she  remain- 
ed at  Rome,"  replied  the  pensive  organist.  "  By 
her  he  became  known  to  many  great  persons ;  andf, 
when  she  went  away,  he  was  taken  into  the 
palace  of  Cardinal  Albano.  Every  one  pitied  him ; 
and  when  they  spoke  to  him,  it^wasas  to  a  young 
marchese,  though  he  was  but  a  servitore.  Ah ! 
siniore,  there  is  always  cold  in  the  heart  of  those 
who  have  been  born  to  hope,  and  must  live  with 
despair." 

The  elegance  and  elocution  of  this  little  sen- 
tence would  have  done  honor  to  the  celebrated 
Alfieri,  a  native  of  Asti;  and,  though  I  saw  but 
the  seeming  of  a  poor  wandering  organist  before 
me,  my  imagination  was  excited,  and  I  thought 
of  the  many  shapes  which  the  proteus  genius 
assumes.  Controlling,  however,  the  perturba- 
tion which  I  could  not  suppress,  I  requested  him 
to  tell  me  the  history  of  his  father,  adding,  that 
I  hoped  he  was  not  allowed  always  to  remain  a 
menial.  A^ain,  with  that  pathetic  inquisition  of 
the  eye  which  had  first  induced  me  to  address 
him,  the  organist  said — 

'*  Nobody  before  has  asked  me  about  my  fa- 
ther ;  I  hope,  signore,  you  are  not  of  the  police. 
Indeed  it  is  tmm  that  I  am  a  poor  stranger  just 
come  from  Dublin »  where  diey  are  all  so  poor 
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themselves  that  they  could  onljr  listen  to  my  ben- 
edetto  organ — sono  senza  danari* — (they  have  no 
money.) 

«« Se  not  afraid,"  was  my  answer ;  "  I  am  Jike 
yourself — a  stranger  here.  Were  there  no  inqui- 
ries ever  made  about  your  father  P' 

"  Ah,  no,"  said  he ;  "  when  men  become  poor, 
their  friends  wish  them  dead,  and  willingly  think 
them  so  when  they  do  not  see  them.  Asti  is  far 
away  from  Rome.  My  father  was  not  a  Rumo- 
roso ;  he  could  not  laugh ;  so,  in  the  cardinal's 
palace,  he  fell  lower  and  lower ;  for  he  was  very 
thoughtful — always  sad — and  at  last  no  one 
heeded  him ;  but  he  never  forgot  the  castle  of  his 
forefathers." 

•*  Who  was  your  mother  ?* 

"  Oh,  she  was  like  the  holy  virgin — so  calm, 
flo  beautiful,  so  good,  and  so  kmd — Adorata, 
adorata,  Dea  del  mio  core  !•  there  is  no  sorrow 
in  my  tears  when  I  think  of  her.  Often,  when  I 
sit  alone  in  the  twilight,  I  see  her,  with  my  heart, 
as  one  of  the  blessed.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
an  apostolic  fisherman.  She  resided  with  her 
parents  on  the  sea-shore,  not  far  from  a  villa  be- 
longing to  the  cardinal,  where  my  father  was  a 
domestc.  Being  alone  in  the  woiid,  he  took  her 
for  his  wife.  0  Madre  mia!  the  spirit  of  the 
blessed  was  in  her  person.  But  I  shall  never  see 
her  in  this  world  again." 

"  Why  ?"  I  exclaimed,  affected  by  the  singular 
sense,  as  it  were,  of  absent  objects,  to  whicn  the 
evidently  gifted  but  uneducated  youth  seemed 
liable. 

**  I  am  seeking  my  brother,"  replied  he ;  **  and, 
till  I  have  found  him,  I  have  made  a  vow  in  the 
church  of  St.  John  the  Theologian,  never  to  re- 
turn. Padre  mio,  madre,  sono  in  paradiso.  Gio- 
vanni e  Deo  fanno  il  mondo  per  me" — (my  father 
and  mother  are  all  dead.  Giovanni  and  God  are 
the  world  to  me.) 

I  perceived  that  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  a  con- 
nected narrative  ;  the  sensibility  with  which  the 
temperament  of  the  friendless  foreigner  was  so 
evidently  saturated,  and  the  tears  which  began  to 
flow  from  him,  as  he  remembered  his  home,  were 
quite  irresistible. 

Whatever  were  his  mental  endowments,  his 
power  of  pathetic  utterance  was  truly  extraordi- 
nary ;  and  I  could  not  but  strongly  sigh  when  I 
thought  how  much  the  refined  world  had  proba- 
bly lost  of  delight,  by  the  mendicity  of  one  who 
would  have  been  such  an  ornament  to  the  opera. 

When  his  emotions  had  a  little  subsided,  I  in- 
quired what  he  meant  by  seeking  his  brother. 

"  My  father,"  replied  he,  "  died  when  we  were 
small  children.  We  were  four — two  sisters,  and 
brother  Giovanni.  My  sisters  were  .younger, 
and  brother  elder  than  me.  My  mother!  how 
flhe  caressed  us  when  father  died.  The  love  that 
she  then  shed  in  tears  is  ever  glowing  in  my  bo- 
som. We  became  very  poor,  and  Giovanni, 
when  he  was  not  ten,  went  into  Rome,  when,  as 
we  heard,  he  traveled  away  into  England  with 
an  organist.  My  sisters,  the  one  after  the  other, 
when  bambini,  (babes,)  were  taken  into  paradise ; 
and  my  mother  then  used  to  sit  on  the  sfiore, 
where,  often  and  often,  at  night,  hath  she  pointed 
out  to  me  the  very  star  which  Maria  and  Ange- 

.  *  Tbifl  cannot  be  tnmslated.  I  give  th«  sentimeni— God- 
4mi  of  my  heart. 


Una  were  dancing  with  happiness  within ;  and 
she  would  then  kiss  me,  and  pray  that  we  migkt 
soon  be  there  with  Maria  and  Angelina ;  and, 
mio  padre !  her  heart  was  dying  then ;  and,  when 
I  was  in  my  ninth  year,  Jesus  Christ  stretdied 
down  his  hand  from  a  star  and  lifted  her  up  into 
heaven  ;  so  I  was  left  alone  in  the  world.  Then 
it  was  that  I  went  to  the  church  of  St.  John  tife 
Theologian,  and  made  a  vow  to  wander  away  till 
I  found  Giovanni ;  and  I  have  never  forgotten 
my  vow." 

"Gracious!  vou,  then,  so  young,  and  have 
still  abided  by  that  vow  ?" 

"  You  know,  signore,"  said  he,  looking  in- 
tently in  my  face,  **  that  it  would  be  a  sin  to  for- 
get my  vow ;  I  durst  never,  then,  hope  to  join 
madre  mio  in  cielo" — (my  mother  in  heaven.) 

"  But  surely,"  cried  I,  "  you  have  not,  since 
then,  been  always  in  search  of  your  brother .'" 

"  I  have  not  been  always ;  but  I  have  never  for- 
gotten my  vow,  nor  done  anything  but  to  enable 
me  to  fulfill  it." 

"  In  what  way  ?" 

"  The  servants  of  the  cardinal  when  he  went 
back  to  Rome,  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  my 
mother  had  been  taken  up  to  paradise,  took  me 
with  them,  and  did  all  they  could  to  tempt  me  to 
break  my  vow,  but  I  would  not ;  so  I  began  to 
gather  money  to  buy  this  organ,  and  they  helped 
me.  I  beseeched,  with  its  sadness,  the  worla  to 
let  me  pass  into  England,  where  I  hope  to  find 
Giovanni ;  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  him.  I  have 
been  wandering  up  and  down  for  three  years, 
and  I  can  hear  nothing  of  him ;  nor  is  he  in  Dab- 
lin.  Perhaps,  signore,  you  can  tell  me  if  he  be 
in  Scozia.  He  has  a  black  mole  on  his  cheek, 
and  his  eyes  are  the  color  of  pleasure." 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  there  was  a  more  tender 
beauty  in  this  ineffectual  search,  than  even  in  the 
celebrated  quest  of  Telemachus;  and  I  became 
curious  to  know  with  what  feeling  he  had  been 
so  long  such  a  solitary  and  sentimental  wanderer. 

He  had  visited  many  countries ;  but  his  mind 
was  so  absorbed  by  one  idea — the  fulfilment  of 
his  vow — that  he  nad  seen  nothing  which,  in  any 
great  degree,  interested  him,  but  the  execution  of 
the  unfortunate  Louis.  The  ornaments  of  na- 
tions had  never  awakened  his  attention.  He 
spoke  of  the  Alps,  however,  with  something  in- 
deed of  enthusiasm — Hanno  una  spetto  come 
Iddio — "They  look  like  God,"  said  he.  Paris 
left  no  impression;  even  the  magnificent  great- 
ness of  London  seemed  only  to  be  remembered  as 
another  town.  But,  when  I  asked  what  he 
thought  of  it  as  compared  to  Rome,  he  exclaimed, 
with  glistening  eyes — 

"  Roma,  ah,  Roma'  who  has  her  may  desire 
to  die.  There  is  but  one  Rome  upon  all  the  earth. 
The  stones  there  are  stories,  and  the  dust  antiqui- 
ty. It  is  only  there,  and  by  the  basilica  of  St 
Pietro,  that  you  can  guess  the  glory  that  may  be 
in  paradise.  Methinks  I  hear  the  fountains,  in 
front  of  the  basilica,  singing  matins,  and  the  voice 
of  Time  in  the  moonlight  silence  of  the  Colos- 
seum. Roma,  0  Roma!  Parent  of  Glory! 
There  are  but  Heaven  and  Rome ;  all  else  is  the 
rubbish  from  what  they  were  made  of." 


Jesting  often  indicates  a  want  of  understanding. 
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THE    BANDIT'S    WIFE. 

LEOPOLD     ROBERT. 

Otm  plate  this  "week  has  no  particular  story  of  its 
own  to  tell;  therefore,  abandoning  the  field  of 
fiction,  we  ^all  come  to  plain  facts,  and  nve  a 
short,  hut  hiehlj  romantic  and  interesting  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  the  painter  of  the  original  pic- 
ture— Leopold  Robert— one  of  thie  most  uccom- 
plished  artists  of  the  French  School.  At  a  com- 
paratively early  age  he  achieved  the  highest  pro- 
fessional distinction,  attained  a  popularity  beyond 
that  of  any  living  artist  of  his  time,  and  became 
the  admired  of  a  whole  people,  from  the  sove- 
reign to  the  artisan ;  he  had  endured  few  difficul- 
ties and  privations  to  sour  his  temper  or  misdi- 
rect his  mind ;  fortune,  as  well  as  fame,  had  laid 
its  tributes  as  his  feet; — yet  at  the  moment  when 
he  had  secured  all  that  men  covet  most  eagerly, 
and  for  the  attainment  of  which  no  sacrince  is 
deemed  too  great,  he  brought  his  triumphant 
career  to  a  close,  terminating  his  existence  with 
his  own  hand  on  the  20th  of  March,  1835.  To 
account  for  this  unhappy  event  is  by  no  means 
easy;  conjecture  has  been,  indeed,  su^ciently 
husy ,  but  it  has  furnished  no  satisfactory  clue  by 
■which  may  traced  to  its  source  the  melancholy 
end  of  so  much  successful  genius.  The  fatal  act 
was  committed  coolly  and  deliberately ;  there 
was  no  temporary  aberration  of  intellect,  no  ex- 
haustion of  the  mind  producing  momentary  insan- 
ity ;  no  failure  in  the  past,  or  dread  of  the  future, 
to  work  upon  susceptibility ;  no  fear  of  enemies, 
or  falling  away  of  friends ;  no  lack  of  conscious 
power  to  work  out  the  suggestions  of  the  will ; 
in  short,  we  seek  in  vain  for  some  mode  of  recon- 
ciling the  deed  to  the  ordinary  laws  which  govern 
human  nature ;  for  we  attach  small  value  to  the 
opinion  of  one  of  his  biographers,  who  traces  it 
to  the  issue  of  a  misplaced  attachment,  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  largely  occupied  his  heart, 
or  to  have  been  by  any  means  hopeless. 

The  annals  of  the  arts  supply  too  many  exam- 
ples of  cases  similar  in  their  results,  but  very 
opposite  in  the  causes  that  led  to  them.  Disap- 
pointed ambition,  hliehted  prospects,  desperate 
privations,  and  crumbling  poverty,  have  consign- 
ed many  suicides  to  unhonored  graves ;  nay,  the 
sudden  chill  of  a  cherished  passion  has  not  un- 
frequentlv  deprived  the  world  of  much  that  pro- 
mised value ;  where  men  had  forgotten  that 

**  The  darkest  day, 
Live  till  to-morrow,  wUl  hare  paM*d  away.** 

But  in  the  instance  of  the  great  artist  whose  life 
we  are  considering,  charity  will  attribute  the 
«*  self-slaughter"  to  some  constitutional  infirmity, 
inscrutable  and  unaccountable.  His  brother, 
Alfred,  also  a  painter  of  high  merit,  put  a  period 
to  his  own  existence,  it  is  said,  of  an  unhappy 
marriage — exactly  ten  years,  to  a  day,  previous 
to  the  death  of  Leopold !  The  histories  of  both 
are  left  to  us — **  to  point  a  moral." 

Leopold  Robert  was  bom  on  the  1 3th  of  May, 
1794,  at  Chaux-de-Fonds,  a  village  in  the  canton 
of  Neufchatel.  His  father,  a  skilful  artisan, 
lived  to  see  his  two  sons  become  "  famous,"  and 
to  learn  their  unhappy  fate.  A  third  son,  Aure- 
lius,  an  artist  also,  suriwes,  with  less  of  genius, 
but  we  trust  with  more  of  happiness.  As  with 
most  men  who  have  achieved  greatness,  their  in- 


tellectual powers  were  derived  from  their  mother. 
At  a  very  early  age,  Leopold  manifested  a  taste 
for  drawing,  and  m  1810  he  was  consigned  to 
the  care  of  M.  Girardet,  the  eminent  engraver. 
In  1814  he  produced  an  engraved  work,  for 
which  he  obtained  the  secona  great  prize.  In 
1815  he  was  again  a  competitor  for  honors  in  this 
branch  of  the  profession ;  but  as  his  native  can- 
ton had  been  ceded  by  France  to  Prussia,  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  candidate  had  become 
a  **  foreigner ;"  and  his  name  was  erased  from 
the  list.  The  occurrence  was  fortunate  ;  he  de- 
termined to  adopt  higher  views ;  to  essay  a  nobler 
triumph,  and  became  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
painter,  David,  in  whose  atelier  he  studied  for 
about  a  year,  until  David  was  condemned  to 
exile.  Good  fortune  still  attended  him ;  a  dis- 
tinguished and  wealthy  gentleman  of  Neufchatel 
supplied  the  necessary  funds  for  a  residence  in 
Italy;  with  but  one  condition  attached,  that  they 
should  be  repaid  if  a  time  of  prosperity  ever 
came.  It  did  come ;  and  in  1828,  the  money  was 
gratefully  returned.  His  first  commission  of  im- 
portance was  a  subject  from  De  Stael's  novel  of 
"Corinne."  The  picture  was  painted;  but  in 
consequence  of  his  refusal  to  introduce  the  mili- 
tary costume  of  England  in  the  principal  figure 
—Oswald — it  was  left  on  his  hands,  and  was  ex- 
hibited at  Paris  in  1824,  as  the  "  Neapolitan  Im- 
provisatore."  It  established  his  reputation,  and 
at  once  placed  high  in  the  list  of  great  artists  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Soon  afterward,  com- 
menced his  friendship  with  M.  Marcotte — his 
"  patron"  in  the  purest  and  loftiest  sense  of  the 
temi-^his  liberal  and  generous  banker,  his  con- 
siderate and  judicious  counsellor,  his  cautious  and 
sympathising  consoler,  and  the  wise  director  of 
his  studies.  The  intercourse  between  the  artist 
and  his  friend  was  limited  to  correspondence, 
until  the  year  1831,  when,  for  the  first  time,  they 
met.  Meanwhile,  it  had  been  the  self-imposed 
duty  of  M.  Marcott  to  relieve  the  painter  of  all 
care  concerning  worldly  afiairs,  leaving  him  free 
to  pursue  his  professional  duties  unfettered — a 
circumstance  to  which  we  may  attribute  the 
amazing  number  of  his  works,  and  his  astonish- 
ing industry;  for  between  the  years  1822,  when 
he  commenced  his  career  in  Rome,  and  the  vear 
1835,  when  he  perished,  the  productions  oi  his 

Ejncil  were  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
is  letters  to  this  gentleman  furnish  the  only 
keys  to  his  character,  his  habits,  and  his  pursuits ; 
and  neither  seems  to  have  been  in  any  degree 
tainted  by  that  dissipation  which  too  frequently 
curses  genius.  One  particular  passage  we  quote 
as  aflforaing,  perhaps,  some  information  relative 
to  the  picture  which  accompanies  this  memoir, 
and  forms  so  valuable  an  addition  to  our  work. 
Writing  in  1830,  he  says — 

" I  obtained  permission  from  the. Government 
at  Rome  to  fix  my  habitation  for  some  time  near 
a  place  where  two  or  three  hundred  mountaineers 
had  assembled — men,  women,  and  children — all 
related  to  the  brigands  of  the  mountains,  and  all 
wearily  hitherto  unknown  costumes.  I  passed 
several  months  in  this  place,  and  finished  some 
pictures ;  and  on  my  departure  I  carried  away 
some  of  their  domes  as  studies  for  future 
works.** 

The  circumstance  to  which  the  melancholy  ter- 
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minatioQ  of  his  brilliant  and  prosperous  career 
has  been  traced  by  his  French  biographer, — and 
in  the  absence  of  proof  we  can  attribute  it  to  no 
other,  although  invention  has  made  a  score  of 
"ruesses"  at  purely  imagined  causes, — h  that 
uimappy  attacnraent  to  which  we  have  referred. 
In  1830,  replying  to  a  communication  from  his 
friend,  he  uses  these  remarkable  words ; — 

"Every  word  you  write  does  me  good — no 
one  of  your  counsels  is  lost.  What  you  say 
concerning  marriage  I  feel  to  be  most  just ;  ]ret 
shall  I  ever  be  reasonable  enough  to  act  upon  it  ? 
I  have  not  arrived  at  this  time  of  life  without 
having  had  my  affections  engaged,  nor  without 
having  received  the  most  ecstatic  hopes  of  happi- 
ness; but  all  these  hopes  are  wrecked  by  the 
most  singular  combination  of  circumstances,  and 
1  remain  alone  with  my  remembrances." 

Further  on  he  says — 

"  I  would  never  marry  a  Roman  lady,  nor 
would  I  unite  myself  with  one  of  another  reli- 
gion." "  I  am  myself  of  the  reformed  religion ; 
and  moreover  I  would  trust  that  I  am  truly  reli- 
gious, not  because  I  am  bigoted,  but  because  it  is 
my  belief  that  all  faiths  must  benefit  mankind 
that  tend  to  subdue  the  passions,  which  render 
man  so  miserable  when  they  are  without  re- 
straint." 

Time  in  a  degree  cleared  up  the  mystery. 
Among  the  many  distinguished  families  who  co- 
veted the  society  of  the  man  of  genius  at  Rome 
and  at  Florence,  was  one  which  consisted  only 
of  a  husband  and  wife,  before  whose  attractions 
the  constitutional  reserve  of  the  painter  rave 
way.  They  were  of  French  origin,  but  hadlong 
been  dwellers  in  Italy ;  their  skill  in  the  arts  was 
considerable,  and  they  invited  Leopold  to  an 
equality  of  friendship,  based  upon  similitude  of 
taste,  and  sanctioned  oy  aristocracy  of  intellect — 
reminding  the  humble  painter  that  in  France 
talent  was  in  itself  a  dignity.  Of  the  issue  we 
are  told  little,  except  that,  after  the  sudden  death 
of  the  husband,  the  widow  was  considered  by  the 
artist  **  under  peculiar  and  interesting  circum- 
stances," that  the  latent  tenderness  of  hief  feel- 
ings toward  her  were  called  forth,  "just  at  a 
time  when  the  severity  of  his  principles,  and  the 
^  purity  of  his  sentiments  might  suffer  less  acutely, 
from  this  revelation  of  its  secret  to  his  own 
heart."  He  wns  destined,  however,  to  learn  the 
hopelessness  of  his  presumption;  the  laws  of 
society  (from  which  it  is  asserted  the  lady  had 
never  swerved)  assured  him  but  too  clearly  of 
the  impossibility  of  an  union.  "Henceforth," 
adds  his  biographer,  "  his  life  was  a  continued 
torment ;"  then  commenced  the  fatal  struggle  be- 
tween blind  passion  and  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciple, which  ended  with  "  the  overthrow  of  his 
reason,  and  its  terrible  result."  But,  as  we  have 
intimated,  the  cause  is  insufficient  for  the  effect : 
love  mighf  have  existed,  not  without  hope,  and 
certainly  without  guilt;  there  was  no  barrier 
which  time  might  *  not  have  removed;  success 
achieves  gloi^,  and  glory  rank ;  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  which  the  painter  did  obtain  in 
1831,  might  have  been  the  prelude  to  loftier  dis- 
tinctions ;  and  Leopold  Robert  would  not  have 
been  the  first  humble  man  of  genius  of  France 
whom  talent  had  raised  to  the  peerage.  The 
mysterious  connection  is  perhaps — as,  perhaps. 


it  ought  to  be — buried  in  the  future ;  but  it  fur- 
nishes the  sole  clue  to  the  artist's  fate.* 

His  friend  had  unfortunately  failed  to  trace  his 
malady  to  its  right  source.  A  few  days  before  be 
destroyed  himself  he  wrote  to  this  friend—"  the 
hand-writing  evinces  the  trouble  and  agitation  of 
his  mind."  The  letter  alludes  to  the  prodactioft 
of  his  last  great  work,  "  conceived  and  broo^t 
forth  amid  agonies,"  but  breathes,  on  the  whole, 
a  more  benignant  hope  of  the  future.  ^  His  bro- 
ther Aureliufl  was  then  with  him  at  Venioe ;  he 
too  wrote  by  the  same  post,  and  in  alliision  to 
Leopold's  state  of  mind,  thus  expressed  himself: 
*  Alas,  what  an  unfortunate  disposition  is  his! 
with  so  many  elements  of  enjojrment ;  with  reli- 
gion, merit,  virtue,  talents,  all  turned  into  sources 
of  self-torment !  Oh !  inconceivable  mysteiy  of 
human  organization !  It  baffles  thought  !*•  Four 
days  after  these  letters  were  composed  Leopold 
Robert  "  cut  his  throat"  in  his  own  studio,  on  the 
20th  of  March,  1835. 

"  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,"  sayB  his 
biographer,  "  that  he  was  drawn  to  this  horrible 
deed  by  a  distaste  for  life,  superinduced  by  his&- 
tal  passion ;  but  it  is  likely  we  shall  ever  remain 
in  ignorance  of  the  proximate  cause  that  induced 
him  to  put  his  design  into  execution  just  at  this 
time,  unless  we  consider  that  its  being  the  anni- 
versary of  his  brother*s  similar  fatal  act,  ten 
years  before,  can  give  any  explanation  of  it" 
We  gather  from  his  brother's  letter  to  M.  Mar- 
cotte,  written  after  the  tragical  catastrophe,  Aat 
the  last  four  days  of  his  life  were  marked  by  much 
inquietude.  He  would  rise  from  his  seat,  go  to 
the  glass  and  notice  his  own  haggard  appearance 
— his  hollow  eyes,  his  wild  looks,  and  say  that 
people  stared  at  him  as  though  he  were  mad- 
that  his  sight  was  leaving  him.  He  suffered  from 
a  sensation  of  cold,  and  particularly  about  the 
head,  where  it  was  ascertained,  after  death,  that 
serous  matter  had  formed.  His  mortal  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  little  island  of  the  Sielo,  at 
some  distance  from  Venice,  where  all  who  are 
not  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  are  interred. 
The  funeral  was  without  pomp,  and  was  follow- 
ed to  the  grave  by  his  brother,  his  friends,  and 
his  fellow  artists  of  all  countries  at  that  time  in 
Venice. 

The  astonishing  number  of  his  productions 
affords  convincing  proof  the  enthusiasm  of  Leo- 
pold Robert  for  his  art.  In  him  industry  was 
associated  with  genius;  and  working  together 
they  have  given  immortality  to  his  name.  It  is 
interesting  and  instructive  to  trace  the  progress  of 
his  mind, — gradually  developing  as  he  pursued 
his  honorable  and  elevating  profession— -almost 
from  his  outset  in  life,  when  in  obscurity  and 
comparative  indigence,  he  resigned  a  profitable 
"  commission"  because  he  would  not  paint  what 
he  did  not  feel,  to  the  unhappy  close  of  his  ca- 
reer. He  at  all  times  manifested  honest  indepen- 
dence— the  only  fqundation  of  true  greatness. 
Alluding  to  one  of  the  difficulties  his  pencil  had 
to  conquer,  he  writes,  "  I  have  too  much  pertina- 
city of  character  to  give  up  my  design."  To  this 
quality  we  may  attribute  much  of  the  power  that 

*  The  lady  wu  the  dausfater  of  Joseph  Napoleon,  and  her 
husband  was  the  son  of  Louis  Buonaparte.  In  themselres. 
theiefore,  they  supplied  proof  that  no  distinction  is  beyoM 
the  reach  of  genius.  The  ladv  died  very  recently,  and  with- 
out contracting  a  second  narnsfe. 
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overcame  the  physical  weakness  of  "  a  man  small 
in  stature  and  delicate  in  constitution,"  whose 
health  was  undermined  by  a  secret,  and,  as  he 
considered  it,  hopeless  passion,  of  which  he  was 
the  prey  during  eight  ^ears ;  sdl  that  time  going 
through  incredible  fatigue,  never  quitting  his 
easel  for  months  together ;  attending  to  all  minor 
artistic  details  with  the  minutest  accuracy,  and 
even  prenaring  all  his  own  colors.  Proofs  of 
his  thougnt  and  industry  are  not  confined  to  the 
productions  of  his  pencil.  His  letters  are  nu- 
merous, and  often  extend  to  considerable  length. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  that  a  collection  of  them  would 
form  three  octavo  volumes;  they  are  full  of 
knowledge,  the  result  of  close  and  keen  observa- 
tion^—strictures  on  men  and  things  connected 
with  art,  and  his  views  of  his  own  age,  with  its 
practical  bearing  on  the  interests  of  painting. 

They  explain  the  means  by  which  the  painter 
achieved  success;  and  manifest,  beyond  dispute, 
that  its  great  source  was  Nature.  He  was  by  no 
means  a  rapid  painter.  '*  I  cannot,"  he  says  em- 
phatically* "1  cannot  improvise  a  picture!  I 
mnst  feel  out  my  thoughts — grope  them  out,  like 
a  blind  man  walkine."  No  artist  ever  drew  out 
an  idea,  in  its  length  and  breadth,  with  greater 
pertinacity  than  aid  Leopold  Robert;  and  none 
knew  better  than  he  did  how  to  take  advantage 
dexterously  of  all  the  resources  a  subject  could 
afford  him.  After  all,  it  was  his  intense  love  of 
NATURE  that  stamped  his  productions  with  an  un- 
affected freshness — a  purity  of  grace,  and  a  de- 
gree of  originality  that  will  forever  secure  him  a 
Sigh  rank  amonj^  the  greatest  of  modem  artists. 

The  plate  which  we  give  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  Rover,  thougn  a  fine  specimen  of  en- 
graving, will  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  style 
and  beauty  of  the  original  picture,  which  bears 
the  date  of  having  been  painted  in  1831 — soon 
after  the  painter  had  been  studying  the  wild  cha- 
racter and  picturesque  costume  of  "  the  Brigands 
of  the  Mountains,"  among  whose  relatives  and 
connections  he  passed  several  months.  The 
striking  and  interesting  work  records  precisely 
such  an  incident,  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  the 
painter  would  have  selected  for  its  homeliness 
and  truth. 

The  painting  is  highly  wrought  and  elaborate- 
ly finished.  Exceeding  care  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  most  minute  details,  yet  an  ease  and 
even  boldness  of  style  is  apparent  throughout, 
exhibiting  the  hand  and  mind  of  a  master.  The 
conception,  arrangement,  and  execution  of  this 
comparatively  small  work  are  fully  equal  to  the 
more  ambitious  productions  of  his  pencil. 

His  entrance  upon  his  career  forms  an  era  in 
the  history  of  art  in  France ;  it  was  the  advent 
of  a  departure  from  the  frigidly  classic  style  of 
David  and  his  school,  and  a  closer  approximation 
to  nature  and  truth.  From  the  year  when  the 
first  painting  of  Leopold  Robert  was  exhibited 
may  be  dated  a  beneficial  change  in  the  periodi- 
cal display  at  the  Louvre,  and  the  creation  of  a 
more  natural  taste. 
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You  shall  perceive  him  dive  his  hand  into  his 
pocket ;  he  would  insinuate  by  this,  and  have  you 
infer,  that  he  has  money,  but  no  such  thing  is 


there  :  it  were  as  hopeful  to  expect  that  the  col-  ' 
lision  of  two  flakes  oi  snow  would  make  a  jingle, 
as  hope  to  heai  the  sound  of  one  shilling  duettine 
it  with  another.  The  hand  went  in  empty,  and 
it  came  out  so ;  and  though  he  buttons  up  that 
pocket  so  carefully,  there  is  nothing  in  it — it  is 
as  farthingless  as  a  poor's-box. 

About  two  you  shall  perceive  him  picking  his 
teeth  with  the  worn-down  stump  of  a  pen  that 
has  written  you,  in  its  time,  half  a  dozen  odes 
**  To  the  Scornful  Noma,"  who  proves  to  be  his 
landlady,  a  fat  and  fifty-year-old  lady ;  a  folio  of 

Soems  upon  Fortune  and  Hope,  Charity  and  In- 
ependence ;  odes  '*  On  Retirement,"  composed  in 
the  seclusion  of  his  back-garret ;  with  some  hun- 
dred sonnets  to  and  on  mins,  woods,  forests,  hills, 
castles,  rivers,  streamlets,  and  lakes,  the  "  over- 
flowings of  his  mind,"  and  ten  sonnets  on  a  wa- 
ter-fall, written  to  the  overflowings  of  his  land- 
lady^ water-butt ;  a  hundred  extempores,  (each 
one  produced  after  a  long  November  night's  la- 
bor;) a  dozen  of  dedication-asking  letters  to  beg- 
garly noblemen,  by  which  he  netted  a  clear  profit 
of  twenty  kicks  on  his  unseated  seat  of  honor, 
thirty  door-shuttings  in  his  face,  and  a  French 
half-crown  insinuated  into  his  pocket  by  a  senti- 
mental fat  servant  at  a  great  man's  door,  who 
proved  to  be  more  of  a  Mecsnas  than  his  master; 
besides  plays,  operas,  and  farces ;  and  pamphlets 
on  the  easiest  mode  of  paying  ofi*  the  national 
debt,  written  when  he  was  dunned  for  two-pence, 
an  arrear  in  an  account  of  three-pence  due  to  his 
milk-man. 

Now  you  would  suppose  this  picking  of  teeth 
indicated  his  having  dined:  no  such  tning;  he 
picks  them  that  he  may  remind  you  to  remark, 
"  W  hat,  you  have  dined  ^  upon  which  he  prompt- 
ly answers,  "  No,  only  lunchei  f  that  is,  he  has 
eaten  a  gooseberry.  You  cannot  choose  but  have 
him  to  dinner ;  and  then  you  learn  by  the  state  of 
his  appetite  that  he  has  breakfasted  with  the 
Lord-knows-who. 

He  says  little  during  dinner:  he  allows  that 
there  was  an  appetite-provoking  air  abroad  that 
morning ;  and  wnen  he  give  over  eating,  which 
is  a  very  protracted  operation,  remarks,  to  prevent 
your  doing  it,  "  I  don't  know  when  I  ate  a  hear- 
tier dinner ;"  neither  does  he,  unless  you  can  tell 
him  when  he  last  dined  with  you,  or  where  he 
dined  the  day  before. 

For  his  wit,  which  savors  of  the  tme  attic,  it 
comes  in  with  salt,  but  is  broached  with  the  wine. 
He  denies  that  beef  is  "  a  sore  spoiler  of  your  wit." 
He  is  witty  because  it  is  expected  of  him :  but  his 
wit  is,  at  first,  rather  disagreeable  and  bitter;  it  is 
like  sauce  piguante  to  your  wine,  and  an  olive  to 
your  meat.  Like  wormwood,  however,  the  more 
you  have  of  it,  the  less  you  dislike  it,  and  you  at 
last  palate  it.  He  takes  care  to  say  as  many  bril- 
liant things  as  the  dullards,  his  auditors,  will  be 
a  week  in  retailing  as  their  own ;  the  Mr.  Smiths 
take  all  he  says  on  books  and  women  as  their 
share ;  and  the  Mrs.  Smiths  all  he  says  on  men 
as  their's. 

For  his  suit,  you  instantly  know  it  to  be  the 
livery  of  those  elderly  maiden  ladies  the  Muses, 
to  whose  suite  he  is  attached,  con  amore.  His 
coat,  once  black,  is,  through  long  exposure,  of  a 
dun  color — the  most  disagreeable  of  all  complex- 
ions to  the  eye  of  a  poet.    All  things  change  ! 
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Its  white  button-moulds  were  once  snugly  envel- 
oped in  dark  drab ;  but,  after  much  struggling, 
they  have  at  last  protruded  themselves  to  public 
notice  :  and  as  they  more  or  less  show  their  bony 
circumferences,  remind  us  of  the  moon  in  her  va- 
rious quarters  or  phases.  For  the  rest  of  his 
suit  it  is  suitable ;  and  is  in  what  painters  call 
**  keeping "  with  what  I  have  just  described.  Most 
likely  his  stockings  are  of  a  rusty,  mouse-colored 
blacK ;  and  his  shoes  are  very  like  to  be  less  bril- 
liant than  his  head.  Day  and  Martin  might,  in- 
deed, sneer  at  their  poverty  of  polish,  and  bless 
their  stars  that  brilliant  blacking  is  a  more  salea- 
ble commodity  than  wit.  Yet  he  continues  a  faith- 
ful and  most  devoted  servant  of  the  muses,  though 
his  whole  volume  of  man  is  ill-bound,  however 
well-lettered ;  and  his  morning-gown  is  illumina- 
ted like  an  old  missile,  and  as  full  of  squares  and 
diamonds  as  an  old-fashioned  window :  indeed, 
the  patches  on  it  are  so  numerous,  that,  like  Ma- 
lone's  Shakspere,  you  cannot  find  the  original 
text  for  the  notes. 

His  lodging  is  as  high  as  his  circumstances  are 
low;  its  furniture  will- be  hard  to  describe,  seeing 
that  it  has  none.  His  bed  is  a  truckle  one ;  he 
reconciles  its  poverty  to  hirhself — ^indeed  he  con- 
siders it  poetical,  for  he  remembers  that  that 
choice  spirit,  Mercutio,  preferred  his  truckle  to  a 
field  bed.  It  lies  immediately  beneath  a  window 
that  looks  as  much  like  a  chess-board  as  a  win- 
dow— one  pane  being  white,  and  giving  as  much 
light  as  its  unclean  dinginess  will  allow ;  and  the 
next  black  (or  blocked  up) :  the  net- work  of  a 
cobweb  serves  as  a  ventilator  in  one  corner,  and 
Baxter's  •*  Light  to  the  Unconverted"  darkens  the 
skylight  He  has  a  chair  sans  back ;  and  a  deal 
table,  a  deal  too  large  for  the  most  unscanted  meal 
ever  spread  on  it  by  its  present  possessor.  Then 
he  has  a  corner  cup-board,  "  more  for  ornament 
than  use ;"  an  old-fashioned,  lacquered,  and  guilt 
thing,  like  an  ancient  lord-mayor's  coach,  con- 
taining in  its  compartments,  two  views  of  Chi- 
nese pagodas,  with  mandarins  walking  over  the 
heads  of  each  other — temples  standing  under 
bridges,  and  boats  going  over  dry-ground,  the 
gilding  nearly  gone.  Its  non-contents  are  too 
numerous  to  mention ;  but  its  contents  are — one 
plate  and  two-thirds  of  another,  both  very  dusty 
irom  disuse ;  two  or  three  rusty  odd  knives  and 
forks  usually  short  in  one  prong ;  one  cracked 
bason,  a  cream  jug  minus  handle,  and  a  teapot 
sans  nose. 

The  walls  of  his  attic  are  not  without  their  or- 
naments. On  one  side  you  may  perceive  some 
half-dozen  ballads  and  **  last  words  of  notorious 
malefactors,"  pasted  immovable  against  the  once 
white- washed  wall  by  the  last  tenant,  a  son  of 
St.  Crispin,  since  hanged ;  on  another  side  is  the 
portrait  of  that  most  celebrated  of  all  celebrated 
Aorses,  Skewball,  the  decoration  of  a  previous 
tenant,  a  groom  out  of  place.  Over  the  fireplace 
is  a  portrait  of  Shakspere,  framed,  but  not  glazed; 
in  summer,  after  you  have  succeeded  in  brushing 
off  the  fiies,  to  gain  a  look  at  it,  you  would  sup- 
pose it  to  be  a  dot  engraving,  but  it  is  really  an 
aquatint,  the  dotting  is  the  woric  of  Mtssieurs 
the  Flies.  He  had  till  lately  an  old  bust  of  "  one 
John  Milton,  a  blind  man,  who  wrote  a  long  po- 
em ;"  said  Milton  has  since  accidentally  lost  nis 
nose  as  well  as  his  eyes ;  but  he  consoles  himself 


with  his  still  resembling  a  poet,  and  calls  it  D»- 
venant.  A  bust  of  Sappho  stands  in  &  nook  \j 
his  bed-side;  it  was  along  time  drapericdbya 
thick,  broad,  black  cobweb,  which  having  falka 
(for  cobwebs  as  well  as  kingdoms  must  fall)  up- 
on her  temples,  she  has  now  not  taken  the  veil, 
but  has  had  it  bestowed  upon  her. 

His  library  consists  of  many  odd  things  aod 
much  literary  lumber.  The  blank  leaf  of  a  copy 
of  the  "  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts/'  is  very 
appropriately  filled  with  a  journal  of  the  same, 
some  of  long  standing  and  large  amount,  con- 
tracted before  he  was  known  to  be  a  poet,  (fof 
who  would  trust  a  known  poet .') — his  later  debts 
are  trifling,  and  are  kept  on  the  back  of  the  tide- 

A  copy  of  the  "  Castle  of  Indolence"  is  mwk 
dog's-eared  and  grease-spotted,  as  if  from  reput- 
edly going  to  sleep  over  the  second  canto,  which 
seems  to  have  inspired  the  indolence  it  deprecates; 
the  first  canto  is  respectably  clean,  and  its  beau- 
ties are  careufily  underiined.  A  copy  of  the  same 
author's  poem  on  "  Liberty,"  with  MS.  annota- 
tions, appears  to  have  beguiled  the  slow  bows 
while  he  lodged  in  the  Fleet.  Akenside's  "  Pka- 
sures  of  Imagination"  is  much  thumbed  and  read. 
The  covers,  titles,  and  preface  of  Blackmorc's 
short  poem,  "The  Creation,"  the  title  bearing 
this  motto,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light,** — the  poem  gone — seems  to  have  been  lom 
up  for  kindling  his  lamp ;  for  he  bums  oil,  as  he 
considers  it  classical — his  real  motive  is  econo«y. 
Phillips's  "  Splendid  Shilling"  (the  only  one  he 
is  at  times  possessed  of)  is  m  a  very  worn  and 
depreciated  state,  and  not  worth  sixpence.  Shak- 
spere's  Works  are  in  eirfit  volumes  of  eight  ta- 
nous  editions.  "Paradise  Lost"  was  borrowed 
by  a  money-getting  relation ;  and  "  Paradise  Be- 
gained"  was  mortgaged  for  a  beef-steak  at  Dolly's 
chop-house :  so  Uiat  he  says,  "  Paradise  Lost' 
cannot  be  regainedy  and  "  Paradise  Regained"  is 
lost.  The  "  Wealth  of  Nations"  he  made  over  to 
a  wandering  Jew-clothier,  one  of  the  tribe  of  Gad, 
for  a  pair  of  appendages  to  his  braces;  and  a 
small  stereotypea  Spenser  was,  at  the  same  tiB«, 
transmuted  into  a  great  coat.  Most  of  his  valua- 
ble works  may  be  found  in  the  before-mentioned 
relative's  library,  who,  as  he  is  merely  a  money- 
ed man,  and  not  a  poet,  estimates  the  valne  of 
everything  by  its  appearance  (the  way  of  the 
world) ; 

**  For  what's  the  worth  of  anything. 
But  just  80  much  aa  it  will  bring.** 

For  a  long  time  our  poet  was  afflicted  with 
Bibliomania ;  and  during  that  period  all  his  talk, 
and  even  his  dreams,  were  of  CJaxton  and  Wyn- 
kin  de  Worde.  He  could  not  buy  rare  books, 
but  he  could  purchase  priced  catalogues  of  those 
which  had  been  sold;  and  though  his  extrava- 
gance  was  sometimes  bounded  by  his  means,  be 
never  could  resist  purchasing  a  catalogue  for  ten 
shillings,  even  when  his  ten  toes  were  covetous 
of  its  Kussia-binding,  for  a  cover  to  tbeir  semi- 
nudity.  He  was  at  length  known  by  the  distin- 
guishing appellation  of  the  Cat,-(or  catalogue)- 
hunter.  He  was  sometimes  told  that  be  had  more 
Cats,  than  caught  mice,  yet  he  went  on  with  his 
hobby.  At  last  he  discovered  that  he  had  really 
more  catalogues  than  books ;  this  gave  the  alann 
to  his  literary  pride,  and  partially  cured  him  oi 
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his  foil  J.  Yet  even  now  he  is  a  more  inveterate 
Btftll-hunter  than  any  I-would-be-prebend  in  the 
three  kingdoms:  but  a  book-stall  is  hiseame; 
he'll  scent  you  one  half  a  mile ;  and  when  ne  has 
run  it  down,  will  nose  it  (from  near-sightedness) 
for  an  hour  or  two  before  vou  can  call  him  off, 
till  he  is  as  black  in  the  hands  (if  not  in  the  face) 
as  a  whitesmith.  He  has,  indeed,  an  instinctive 
faculty  of  tracing  out  a  book-stall:  the  musty 
smell  of  an  old  Caxton  is  sweeter  to  his  nose 
than  the  scent  of  roses ;  and  a  peep  into  a  soiled 
'•  Mirror  for  Magistrates"  more  picturesque  than 
the  Norfolk  window  of  stained  elass. 

Such  are  some  of  the  eccentricities  and  whim- 
sicalities of  a  man  of  undoubted  genius. 


SPRING. 


SwiBT  fs  thy  coming,  Spring !  and  m  I  pMS 
Thy  hedg«-rowg,  wh«re  from  th«  half-naked  spray 
PMpa  the  tweet  bod,  and  'mid  the  dewy  grass 
The  tufted  primiose  opens  to  the  day : 
My  spiriU  light  and  pure  confess  thy  power 
Of  balmiest  influence :  there  is  not  a  tree 
That  whispers  to  the  warm  noon  breeze ;  nor  ilower 
Whose  bell  the  dew-drop  holds,  but  yields  to  me 
Predestlningsof  joy:  oh,  heavenly  sweet 
Illusion !  that  the  sadly  pensive  breast 
Can  for  a  moment  fh>m  itself  retreat 
To  outward  pleasantness,  and  be  at  rest: 
'While  sun,  and  fields,  and  air,  the  sense  hare  wrought 
Of  pleasure  and  content,  in  spite  of  thought ! 


AN  INTERESTING  NARRATIVE. 

For  the  particulars  of  the  following  incidents  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  Grimes,  an  elder  in  the  church 
of  Lower  Bufl^o.  I  have  hastily  penned  them, 
hoping  that  they  might  please  and  profit  otir 
reaiders. 

Our  story  will  carry  the  reader  back  a  little 
mote  than  fifty  years,  when  all  north  of  the  Ohio 
river  was  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness — the 
mysterious  red  man's  home.  On  the  other  side  a 
bold  and  hardy  band  from  beyond  the  mountains 
had  built  their  log  cabins  and  were  trying  to  sub- 
due the  wilderness. 

To  them  every  hour  was  full  of  peril.  The 
Indians  would  often  cross  the  river,  steal  their 
children  and  horses,  and  kill  and  scalp  any  vic- 
tim who  came  in  their  wav.  They  worked  in 
the  field  with  weapons  at  their  side,  and  on  the 
Sabbath  met  in  the  grove  of  the  rude  log  church 
to  hear  the  word  of  Grod  with  their  rifles  in  their 
hands. 

To  preach  to  these  settlers,  Mr.  Joseph  Smith, 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  had  left  his  paternal  home 
east  of  the  mountains.  He,  it  was  said,  was  the 
second  minister  who  had  crossed  the  Mononga- 
hela  river.  He  settled  in  Washington  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  became  the  pastor  of  the  Cross 
Creek  and  Upper  Buffalo  congregations,  dividing 
his  time  between  them.  He  found  them  a  will- 
ing and  united  people,  but  still  unable  to  pay  him 
a  salary  which  would  support  his  family.  He  in 
common  with  all  the  early  ministers,  must  culti- 
vate a  farm.  He  purchased  one  on  credit,  pro- 
posing to  pay  for  it  with  the  salary  pledged  to 
£im  by  his  people. 

Years  passed  away.    The  pastor  was  unpaid. 


Little  or  no  money  was.in  circulation.  Wheat 
was  abundant,  but  there  wat  n  ^  market.  It  could 
not  be  sold  for  more  than  t^^  elve  and  a  half  cents 
in  cash.  Even  their  salt  ha  1  to  be  brought  over 
the  mountains  on  pack  horses — ^was  worth  eight 
dollars  a  bushel,  and  twenty  one  bushel?  of  wheat 
were  often  given  for  one  of  salt. 

The  time  came  when  the  'ast  payment  must  be 
made,  and  Mr.  Smith  was  iM  he  must  pay  or 
leave  his  farm.  Three  years'  salary  was  now 
due  from  his  people. 

For  the  want  of  this  his  land,  his  improvements 
upon  it,  and  his  hopes  of  remaining  among  a  be- 
loved people  must  be  abandoned.  The  people 
were  called  together  and  the  case  laid  before  them. 
They  were  greatly  moved.  Counsel  from  on  high 
was  sought.  Plan  after  plan  was  proposed  and 
abandoned.  The  congregations  were  unable  to 
pay  the  tithe  of  their  debts,  and  no  money  could 
be  borrowed. 

In  despair  they  adjourned  to  meet  again  the 
following  week.  In  the  meantime  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  a  Mr.  Moore  who  owned  the  only 
mill  in  the  country,  would  grind  for  them  wheat 
on  moderate  terms.  At  the  next  meeting  it  was 
resolved  to  carry  their  wheat  to  Mr.  Moore's 
mill.  Some  ^ave  fifty  bushels,  and  some  more. 
This  was  earned  from  fifteen  to  twenty -six  miles 
on  horses  to  the  mill. 

In  a  month  word  came  back  that  the  flour  was 
ready  to  go  to  market.  Again  the  people  were 
called  together.  After  an  earnest  prayer,  ih^ 
question  was  asked,  who  will  run  the  flower  to 
New  Orleans?  This  was  a  startling  question. 
The  work  was  perilous  in  the  extreme.  Months 
must  pass  before  the  adventurer  could  hope  to 
return,  even  though  his  journey  should  be  fortu- 
nate. Nearly  all  the  way  was  a  wilderness;  and 
Sloomy  tales  had  been  told  of  the  treacherous  In- 
ian.  More  than  one  boat's  crew  had  gone  on 
that  journey  and  came  back  no  more. 

W  ho  then  would  endure  the  toil  and  brave  the 
danger  ?  None  volunteered.  The  young  shrunk 
back,  and  the  middle  aged  had  their  excuse. 
Their  last  scheme  seemed  likely  to  fail.  At 
length  a  hoary  headed  man,  an  elder  in  the  church, 
sixty-four  years  of  age  arose,  and,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  assembly,  said, "  Here  am  I,  send  me." 
The  deepest  Ifeeling  at  once  pervaded  the  whole 
assembly.  To  see  their  venerated  elder  thus  de- 
vote himself  for  their  good  melted  them  all  to 
tears.  They  gather  around  old  father  Smiley  to 
learn  that  his  resolution  was  indeed  taken  ;  that 
rather  than  lose  their  pastor,  he  would  brave  dan- 
ger, toil,  and  even  death.  After  some  delay  and 
trouble,  two  young  men  were  induced  by  hope  of 
a  large  reward  to  ^o  as  his  assistants. 

A  day  was  appointed  for  starting.  The  young 
and  old  from  far  and  near,  from  love  to  father 
Smiley,  and  their  deep  interest  in  the  object  of 
hts  mission,  gathered  together,  and  with  their 
pastor  at  their  head,  came  down  from  the  church, 
fifteen  miles  away,  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  to 
bid  the  old  man  farewell.  Then  a  prayer  was 
offered  by  their  pastor.  A  parting  njrmn  was 
sung.  "  There,"  said  the  old  Scotchman,  "  un- 
tie tne  cable,  and  let  us  see  what  the  Lord  will 
do  for  us."  This  was  done  and  the  boat  floated 
slowly  away. 
.    More  than  nine  months  passed,  and  no  wofd 
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came  back  from  father  Smilev.  Many  a  prayer 
had  been  breathed  for  him,  but  what  had  been 
his  fate  was  unknown.  Another  Sabbath  came. 
TTie  people  came  together  for  worship,  and  there 
on  his  rude  bench,  before  the  preacher,  sat  father 
Smiley.  After  the  services,  the  people  were  re- 
quested to  meet  early  in  the  week  and  hear  the 
report.    All  came  again. 

After  thanks  had  been  rendered  to  God  for  his 
safe  return,  father  Smiley  arose  and  told  his  story. 
The  Lord  had  prospered  his  mission ;  he  had  sold 
his  flour  for  twenty-seven  dollars  a  barrel,  and 
then  got  safely  back.  He  then  drew  a  large 
purse,  and  poured  upon  the  tabU  a  larger  pile  of 

gold  than  most  of  the  spectators  had  ever  seen 
efore.  The  young  men  were  paid  each  a  hun- 
dred dollars.  Father  Smiley  was  asked  his 
charges. 

He  meekly  replied,  that  he  thought  he  ought 
to  have  the  same  as  one  of  the  young  men,  though 
he  had  not  done  quite  as  much  work.  It  was 
immediately  proposed  to  pay  him  three  hundred 
dollars.  This  he  refused  to  receive  till  the  pas- 
tor was  paid.  Upon  counting  the  money,  there 
was  found  enough  to  pay  what  was  due  to  Mr. 
S. — to  advance  his  salary  for  the  year  to  come — 
to  reward  father  Smiley  with  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  then  to  leave  a  large  dividend  for  each 
contribution.  .Thus  their  debts  were  paid,  their 
pastor  relieved,  and  while  he  lived  he  broke  for 
them  tiie  bread  of  life.  The  bones  of  both  pas- 
tor and  elder,  I  believe,  have  long  reposed  in  the 
same  churchyard,  but  a  grateful  posterity  still 
tells  this  pleasing  story  of  the  past. 

J.  W.  MILLER 


THE    CODE    OF    HONOR. 

Two  young  men,  one  with  a  black  leather  capon 
his  head,  and  military  buttons  on  his  coat,  sat  in 
close  conversation  about  six  months  ago,  in  the 

bar  room  of  the  hotel.    The  subject  that 

occupied  their  attention  seemed  to  be  an  exciting 
one,  at  least  to  him  of  the  military  buttons  and 
black  cap,  for  he  emphasised  strongly,  knit  his 
brows  awfully  and  at  last  went  so  far  as  to  swear 
a  terrible  oath. 

**  Dont  permit  yourself  to  get  excited,  Tom," 
interposed  the  friend.  "  It  wont  help  the  matter 
at  all." 

"  But  I've  got  no  patience.'* 

"  Then  it's  time  you  had  some,"  coolly  return- 
ed the  friend.  "  If  you  intend  pushing  your  way 
into  the  good  graces  of  my  lady  Mary  Clinton, 
you  must  do  something  more  than  fume  and 
swear  about  the  little  matter  of  rivalry  that  has 
sprung  up."  ' 

"  Yes ;  but  to  think  of  a  poor  milk  sop  of  an 
author ! — bah !  scribbler ! — to  think,  I  say,  of  a 
spiritless  creature  like  Blake  thrusting  himself  in 
between  me  and  such  a  girl  as  Mary  Clinton ;  and 
worse,  gaining  her  notice,  is  too  bad  !  He  has 
sonneted  her  eyebrows,  no  doubt — flattered  her 
in  verse,  until  she  does  not  know  who  or  where 
she  is — and  in  this  way  become  a  formidable 
rival.    But  I  won't  bear  it,  I'U— Pll— -" 

*«  What  will  you  do  ?" 

"  Do  ?  rU— I'll  wing  him !  Thaf  s  what  I'll 
do.    I'll  challenge  the  puppy  and  shoot  him !" 


And  the  young  lieutenant,  for  such  he  vras, 
flourished  his  rignt  arm  a  la  dudlo,  and  looked 
pistol  balls  and  (feath. 

*«  But  he  won't  fight,  Tom." 

**  Won't  he  r  And  the  lieutenant's  face  bri^t- 
ened.  "  Then  I'll  post  him  for  a  coward !  Thaf  U 
finish  him.  All  women  hate  cowards.  I'll  post 
him — ^yes,  and  cowskin  him  into  the  bargain  if 
necessary." 

"  Posting  will  do,"  half  sarcastically  replied 
the  friend.  **  But  on  what  pretence  will  yon  chal- 
lenge him  ?" 

"  rU  make  one.  I'll  insult  him  the  first  time  I 
meet  him,  and  then,  if  he  says  anything,  challenge 
him.^' 

"  That  would  be  quite  gentlemanly — quite  ac- 
cording to  the  code  of  honor,"  returned  the  friend 
quietly. 

The  young  military  gentleman  we  have  intro- 
duced was  named  Kedmond.  The  reader  has 
already  penetrated  his  character.  In  person  he 
was  quite  good  looking,  though  not  the  Adonis 
he  deemed  himself .  He  had  fallen  deeply  in  lore 
with  the  "  acres  of  charms"  possessed  by  a  cer- 
tain Miss  Mary  Clinton,  and  was  making  rapid 
inroads  upon  her  heart — ^at  least  he  thought  so — 
when  a  young  man,  well  known  in  the  literary 
circles,  made  nis  appearance,  and  was  received 
with  a  degree  of  favor  that  confounded  the  officer, 
who  had  already  begun  to  think  himself  sure  of 
his  prize.  Blake  haa  a  much  readier  toneue,  and 
a  good  deal  more  in  his  head  than  the  otner,  and 
could  therefore,  in  the  matter  of  mind  at  least, 
appear  to  much  better  advantage  than  his  rivaL 
He  had  also  written  and  published  one  or  two 
popular  books.  This  ^ve  him  a  standing  as  an 
author.  Take  him  all  m  all,  he  was  a  rival  to  be 
feared,  and  Redmond  was  not  long  in  making  the 
discovery.  What  was  to  be  done?  A  military 
man  must  not  be  beaten  off*  by  a  mere  civilian. 
The  rival  must  be  gotten  off*  in  some  way.  The 
professional  means  was,  as  has  been  seen,  thouffat 
of  first  Blake  must  be  challenged  and  kiued 
ofi*;  and  then  the  course  would  be  clear. 

A  few  days  after  this  brave  and  honorable  de- 
termination the  officer  met  the  author  in  a  public 
place  and  purposely  jostled  him  rudely,  tflake 
said  nothing,  thinking  it  possible  that  it  might 
have  been  only  an  accident.  But  he  remained 
near  Redmond,  to  give  him  a  chance  to  repeat 
the  insult,  if  such  had  been  his  intention.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  author  was  again  jostled 
in  a  still  ruder  manner  than  before,  at  the  same 
time  that  some  offensive  word  was  muttered  by 
the  officer.  This  was  in  the  presence  of  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  who  could  not  help  hearing,  see- 
ing and  understanding  all.  Satisfied  that  an  in- 
sult was  intended,  Blake  looked  him  in  the  face 
for  a  moment,  and  then  asked,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  all  around — 

"  Did  you  jostle  me  intentionally  .^ 

"  I  did !"  was  the  angry  retort. 

"  Gentlemen  never  do  such  things." 

As  Blake  said  this,  with  marked  emphasis,  he 
looked  steadily  in  the  officer's  face. 

"  You'll  hear  from  me,  sir." 

And  as  the  officer  said  this  menacingly,  he 
turned  and  walked  away  with  quite  a  militarj 
air. 

«  There*B  trouble  for  you  now,  Blake.    He'll 
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challenge  you  I"  said  two  or  three  friends  who 
instantly  gathered  round  him. 
••  Do  you  think  so  ?•* 

••  Certainly.  He's  an  officer.  Fighting*s  his 
trade." 

"Well,  let  him.*' 
••What'Dyoudo.'" 
••  Accept  his  challenge,  of  course." 
••And  fight  him?" 
••  Certainly." 
••  He'll  shoot  you." 
••  Pm  not  afrwd." 

Blake  returned  with  a  friend  to  his  lodgings, 
"where  he  found  a  hillet  already  from  Redmond, 
"who  was  all  eagerness  to  ••  wing"  his  rival. 

On  the  next  morning,  two  friends  of  the  helli- 
l^erents  were  closeted  for  the  purpose  of  arAng- 
mg  the  preliminaries  of  the  first. 

•*  The  weapon  ?"  asked  the  friend  of  the  mili- 
tary man.  "  Your  principal,  hy  the  laws  of  ho- 
nor, has  the  choice ;  as,  also,  the  right  to  name 
time,  place,  etc." 

••  Yes,  I  understand.    All  that  is  settled." 
**  He  will  fight,  then  r 

•*  Fi^ht  ?    Oh,  certainly.    Blake's  no  coward." 
**  Well,  then,  name  the  weapons." 
"  A  pair  of  good  goose  quills." 
••  Sir !"  in  profound  astonishment. 
**  The  weapons  are  to  he  a  pair  of  good  Russia 
quills,  opai]ue,  manufactured  into  pens  of  ap- 
proved quality.    The  place  of  meeting,  the 

Uazette;  the  time,  to-morrow  morning,  hright 
and  early. 

'*  Do  you  mean  to  insult  me  ?*    This  was  said 
with  sternness. 
*•  By  no  means." 
••^  You  cannot  he  serious  ?" 
••  Never  was  more  so  in  my  life.     By  the  code 
of  honor,  the  challenged  party  has  a  right  to 
choose  weapons,  place  of  meeting,  and  time,  is 
not  that  so  ?" 
"  Certainly." 

"  Very  well.  Your  principal  has  challenged 
mine.  AH  these  rights  are  of  course  his ;  and 
he  is  justified  in  choosing  those  weapons  with 
which  he  is  most  familiar.  The  weapon  he  can 
use  the  best  is  the  pen ;  and  he  chooses  that.  If 
Lieutenant  Redmond  had  been  the  challenged 
party,  he  would,  of  course,  have  named  pistols, 
with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  Mr.  Blake  would 
have  been  called  a  coward,  a  poltroon,  or  some- 
thing as  bad,  if,  after  sending  a  challenge,  he  had 
objected  to  the  weapons.  Will  your  principal 
find  himself  in  any  difierent  position  if  he  de- 
clines this  meeting  upon  like  grounds  ?  I  think 
not  Pens  are  as  food  as  pistols,  at  any  time, 
and  will  do  as  good  execution." 
"  Fighting  with  pens !  Preposterous !" 
*'  Not  quite  as  preposterous  as  you  might  think. 
Mr.  Blake  has  more  than  insinuated  that  Red- 
mond's no  gentleman.  For  this  he  is  challenged 
to  a  single  combat  that  is  to  prove  him  to  be 
either  a  gentleman  or  not  one.  Surely  the  most 
sensible  weapon  with  which  to  do  this  is  the  pen 
Pistols  won't  demonstrate  this  matter.  Only  the 
pen  can  do  it    So  the  pen  is  chosen.    In  thf 

Gazette  of  to-morrow  morning  my  friend 

stands  ready  to  prove  your  friend  no  gentleman. 
Let  him  stand  on  the  defensive,  and  prove  that 
he  it  a  gentleman,  and  that  a  gentleman  has  the 


riffht  to  insult  publicly  and  without  provocation, 
whosoever  he  pleases.  Depend  upon  it,  you  will 
find  this  Quite  as  serious  an  affiiir  as  if  pistols 
were  usea." 

•*  I  did  not  come  here,  sir,  to  be  trifled  with." 

**  No  trifling  in  the  matter  at  all.  I  am  in  so- 
ber earnest     Pens  are  the  weapons.    The 

Gazette  the  battle  ground.  Time  early  as  you 
please  to-morrow  morning.  Are  you  prepared 
lor  the  meeting. 

"  No." 

"  Do  your  understand  the  consequences  ?" 

"  What  consequences?" 

**  Your  principal  will  be  posted  as  a  coward 
before  night." 

"  Are  you  mad  .^* 

"  No.  Cool  and  in  earnest.  We  fully  under- 
stand what  we  are  about." 

The  officer's  second  was  non-plussed.  He  did 
not  ki^ow  what  to  say  or  think.  He  was  not 
prepared  for  such  a  position  of  affiurs. 

**  ril  see  you  in  the  course  of  an  hour,"  he  at 
last  said,  rising. 

"  Very  well.    You  will  find  me  here." 

**  Is  all  settled .'"  asked  the  valiant  lieutenant, 
as  his  second  came  into  the  room  at  the  hotel, 
where  he  was  padng  the  floor. 

"  Settled  ?  No  !  Nor  like  to  be.  I  objected 
to  the  weapons,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  proposed 
arrangement." 

«<  Objected  to  the  weapons !  And  pray  what 
did  he  name  ?    A  blunderbuss  ?" 

**  No,  nor  a  duck  gun  with  a  trumpet  muzzle. 
But  an  infernal  pen  f* 

"A  what?" 

"Why,  curse  the  fellow,  a  pen !  You  are  to 
use  pens — the  place  of  meeting,  the Ga- 
zette— time,  to-morrow  momine.  He  is  to  prove 
that  you  are  no  gentleman,  ana  you  are  to  prove 
that  y^u  are  one,  and  that  a  gentleman  is  at  all 
times  privileged  to  insult  whomsoever  he  pleases 
without  provocation." 

*♦  He's  a  cowardly  fool !" 

'*  If  the  terms  are  not  accepted,  he  threatens  to 
postvou  for  a  coward  to-night" 

"What!" 

"You  must  accept  or  be  posted.  Think  of 
that!" 

The  precise  terms  in  which  the  principal  swore, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  fumed  for  the  next 
five  minutes  need  not  be  told.  He  was  called 
back  to  more  sober  feelings  by  the  question — 

**  Do  you  accept  the  terms  of  the  meeting  ?" 

"  No — of  course  not.    The  fellow's  a  fool." 

"  Then  you  consent  to  be  posted.  How  will 
that  sound  ?" 

"  I'll  cut  ofi*  the  rascal's  ear  if  he  dare  do  such 
a  thing." 

"  That  wont  secure  Mary  Clinton,  the  cause  of 
this  contest." 

"Curse  it,  no!" 

"  With  pens  for  weapons  he'll  *  wing'  you  a 
little  too  quick." 

"  No  doubt  But  the  public  won't  bear  him 
oat  in  such  an  outrage — such  a  violation  of  all 
the  rul^  of  honor." 

"  By  this  code  of  honor  the  challenged  party 
has  the  right  to  choose  the  weapons,  &c." 

"  I  know."  1 

*<And  yon  are  afraid  to  meet  the  man  yoQ 
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have  challenged  uDon  the  terms  he  proposes. 
That  is  all  plain  ana  simple  enough.  The  world 
will  understand  it  all." 

"  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?** 

"  You  must  fight,  apologize,  or  be  posted 
There  is  no  alternative.  To  be  posted  wont  do. 
The  laugh  would  be  too  strongly  against  you." 

"  It  will  be  as  bad,  or  even  worse,  to  fight  as 
he  proposes." 

"True.    What  then?" 

"  It  must  be  made  up  some  how  or  other." 

**  So  I  think.     Will  you  write  an  apology.^ 

"  I  don't  know.    Thafs  too  humiliating." 

"  It's  the  best  of  three  evils." 

So  at  last  thought  the  valiant  Lieutenant  Red- 
mon.  When  the  seconds  agEun  met,  it  was  to 
arrange  a  settlement  of  the  difference.  This  could 
only  be  done  by  a  very  humbly  written  apology, 
which  was  made.  On  the  next  day  the  young 
officer  left  the  city,  a  little  wiser  tnan  when  he 
came.  Blake  ana  his  second  said  but  little  of  the 
matter.  A  few  choice  friends  were  let  into  the 
secret,  which  afforded  many  a  hearty  laugh. 
Among  these  friends  was  Mary  Clinton,  who  not 
long  after  gave  her  hand  and  heart  to  the  redoubt- 
able author. 

As  for  the  lieutenant,  he  swears  that  he  would 
as  leave  come  in  contact  with  a  Paixhan  gun  as 
an  author  with  his  "infernal  pen;"  he  under- 
stands pistols,  small  swords,  rifles,  and  even  can- 
nons, but  he  can't  stand  up  when  "  pen  work"  is 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  odds  would  be  too 
much  against  him. 


THE  MUSICIAN'S  WIDOW. 

Linton,  a  musician  belonging  to  the  ochestra  of 
Co  vent-Garden  theatre,  was  murdered  by  street 
robbers,  who  »were  afterward  discovered  and  exe- 
cuted .  A  play  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  his  wi- 
dow and  children ;  and  the  day  preceding  the  per- 
formance, the  following  appeared  in  one  of  the 
public  prints. 

THEATRE  ROTAL,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

For  the  Benefit  of  Mrs.  Linton,  ^c. 

"  The  widow,"  said  Charity,  whispering  me  in 
the  ear,  "  must  have  your  mite ;  wait  upon  her 
with  a  guinea,  and  purchase  a  box-ticket." 

"  You  may  have  one  for  five  shillings,"  ob- 
served Avarice,  pulling  me  by  the  elbow. 

My  hand  was  in  my  pocket,  and  the  guinea, 
which  was  between  my  finger  and  thumb,  slipped 
out. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  she  shall  have  my  five  shil- 
lings." 

"  Good  heaven !"  exclaimed  Justice,  "  what  are 
you  about  .>  Five  shillinp !  If  you  pay  but  five 
shillings  for  going  into  the  theatre,  then  you  get 
value  received  for  your  money." 

"  And  shall  I  owe  him  no  thanks,"  added  Cha- 
rity, laying  her  hand  upon  my  heart,  and  leading 
me  on  the  way  to  the  widow's  house. 

Taking  the  knocker  in  my  left  hand,  my  whole 
frame  trembled.  Looking  round,  I  saw  Avarice 
turn  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  I  found  all  the 
money  in  my  pocket  grasped  in  my  hand. 

"  Is  your  mother  at  home,  my  dear  .^'  said  I,  to 
a  child  who  conducted  me  into  a  parlor. 


*•  Yes,"  answered  the  infant;  "but  my  fath« 
has  not  been  at  home  for  a  great  while.  That  is 
his  harpsichord,  and  that  is  his  violin,  he  usci 
to  play  on  them  for  me." 

"  Shall  I  play  you  a  tune,  my  boy  ?••  said  L 

"No,  Sir,"  answered  the  boy,  "my  mother 
will  not  let  them  be  touched;  for  since  my 
father  went  abroad,  music  makes  her  cry,  iid 
then  we  all  cry." 

I  looked  on  the  violin — it  was  unstrung. 

I  touched  the  harpsichord — it  was  out  of  tune 

Had  the  lyTe  of  Orpheus  sounded  in  my  ear,  it 
could  not  have  insinuated  to  my  heart  thrills  of 
sensibility  equal  to  what  I  felt. 

It  was  the  spirit  in  unison  with  the  flesh. 

"  I  hear  my  mother  on  the  stairs,"  said  the  boy. 

I  shook  him  by  the  hand — "  Give  her  this,  mj 
lad,"  said  I,  and  left  the  house. 

It  rained — I  called  a  coach — drove  to  a  coffee- 
house, but  not  having  a  farthing  in  my  pock^, 
borrowed  a  shilling  at  the  bar. 
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EDWARD  THE  FIRST  AND  THE  COUNTESS  OF  SALISBURY. 

FROM     FROISSART's      CHRONICLES. 


About  noon  of  the  same  day  that  David,  kinir  of 
Scotluid,  with  his  anny,  decamped  from  before 
the  castle  of  Wark,  Northumberland,  belonging 
to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Edward  the  First,  of 
England,  arrived  there,  with  his  whole  army, 
and  took  up  his  position  on  the  ground  which 
the  Scots  had  occupied.  When  he  found  that 
they  were  returned  home,  he  was  much  enraged ; 
for  he  had  come  with  so  much  s|>eed,  that  both 
his  men  and  horses  were  sadly  fatigued.  He  or- 
dered his  men  to  take  up  their  quarters  where 
they  were,  as  he  wished  to  go  the  castle  to  see 
the  noble  dame  within,  whom  he  had  never  seen 
since  her  marriage.  Every  one  made  up  his 
lodgings  as  he  pleased ;  and  the  kii^g,  as  soon  as 
he  was  disarmed,  taking  ten  or  twelve  knights 
with  him,  went  to  the  castle,  to  salute  the  coun- 
tess of  Salisbury,  and  to  examine  what  damage 
the  attacks  of  the  Scots  had  done,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  those  within  had  defended  them- 
selves. The  moment  the  countess  heard  of  the 
king's  approach,  she  ordered  all  the  gates  to  be 
thrown  open,  and  went  to  meet  him,  most  richly 
dressed ;  insomuch,  that  no  one  could  look  at  her 
but  with  wonder,  and  admiration  at  her  noble  de- 
portment, great  beauty,  and  affitbility  of  behavior. 

YOLUM  B  V.-NO.  7. 


When  she  came  near  the  king,  she  made  her 
reverence  to  the  ground,  and  gave  him  her  thanks 
for  coming  to  her  assistance,  and  then  conducted 
him  into  the  castle,  to  entertain  and  honor  him, 
as  she  was  very  capable  of  doing.  Every  one 
was  delighted  with  ner ;  the  king  could  not  take 
his  eyes  off  her,  as  he  thought  he  had  never  seen 
so  beautiful  or  sprightly  a  &dy ;  so  that  a  spark 
of  fine  love  struck  upon  his  heart,  which  lasted 
a  long  time,  for  he  did  not  believe  that  the  whole* 
world  produced  any  other  lady  so  worthy  of 
being  beloved.  Thus  they  entered  the  castle, 
hand  in  hand ;  for  the  lady  led  him  first  into  the 
hall,  tlien  to  his  chamber,  which  was  richly  fur- 
nished, as  belonging  to  so  fine  a  lady.  The  king 
kept  his  eyes  so  continually  upon  her,  that  the 
gentle  dame  was  quite  abashed.  After  he  had 
sufficiently  examined  his  apartment,  he  retired  to 
a  window,  and  leaning  on  it,  fell  into  a  profound 
reverie.  The  countess  went  to  entertain  the  other 
kniffhts  and  squires,  ordered  dinner  to  be  made 
reaoy,  the  tables  to  be  set,  and  the  hall  ornament- 
ed and  dressed  out.  When  she  had  given  all  the 
orders  to  her  servants  she  thought  necessary,  she 
returned,  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  to  the 
king,  who  continued  musing,  and  said  to  him> 
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**  Deal  sir,  what  are  you  musing  on  ?  So  much 
meditating  is  not  proper  for  you,  saving  your 
erace ;  you  ought  rather  to  be  in  high  spints,  for 
having  driven  your  enemies  before  you,  without 
their  having  had  the  courage  to  wait  for  you,  and 
should  leave  the  trouble  of  thinking  to  others." 
The  king  replied,  "Oh,  dear  lady,  you  must 
know,  that  since  I  have  entered  this  castle,  an 
idea  has  struck  my  mind  that  I  was  not  aware 
of ;  so  that  it  behoves  me  to  reflect  upon  it.  I 
am  uncertain  what  may  be  the  event,  for  I  cannot 
withdraw  my  whole  attention  from  it."  **  Dear 
sir,"  replied  the  lady,  "  you  ought  to  be  of  good 
cheer,  and  feast  with  your  friends,  to  give  tnem 
more  pleasure,  and  leave  off  thinking  and  medi- 
tating ;  for  Grod  has  been  very  bountiful  to  you 
in  aU  your  undertakings,  and  showed  you  so 
much  favor,  that  you  are  the  most  feared  and  re- 
nowned prince  in  Christendom.  If  the  king  of 
Scotland  nave  vexed  you  by  doing  harm  to  your 
kingdom,  you  can,  at  your  pleasure,  make  your- 
seli  amends  at  his  expense,  as  you  have  done 
be£ore ;  therefore  come,  if  you  please,  into  the 
hall  to  your  knights,  for  dinner  will  soon  be 
ready." 

"  Oh,  dear  lady,"  said  the  king,  "  other  things 
touch  my  heart,  and  lie  there,  than  what  you 
think  of;  for,  in  truth,  the  elegant  carriage,  the 
perfections  and  beauties  which  I  have  seen  you 
possess,  have  very  much  surprised  me,  and  mive 
so  deeply  impressed  my  heart,  that  my  happiness 
depends  on  meeting  a  return  from  you  to  my 
flame,  which  no  denial  can  ever  extinguish." 

"  Sweet  sir,"  replied  the  countess,  **  do  not 
amuse  yourself  in  laughing  at,  or  tempting  me ; 
for  I  cannot  believe  you  mean  what  you  have 
just  said,  or  that  so  noble  and  ^lant  a  prince  as 
you  are  would  ever  think  to  dishonor  me  or  my 
husband,  who  is  so  valiant  a  knight,  who  has 
served  you  faithfully,  and  who,  on  your  account, 
now  lies  in  prison.  Certainly,  sir,  this  would 
not  add  to  your  glory ;  nor  would  you  be  the 
better  for  it.  Such  a  thought  has  never  once  en- 
tered my  mind,  and  I  trust  in  God  it  never  will, 
for  any  man  living ;  and,  if  I  were  so  culpable, 
it  is  you  who  ought  to  blame  me,  and  have  my 
body  punished  through  strict  justice." 

The  virtuous  lady  then  quitted  the  king,  who 
was  quite  astonished,  and  went  to  the  hall  to 
hasten  the  dinner.  She  afterward  returned  to 
the  king,  attended  by  the  knights,  and  said  to  him, 
•*  Sir,  come  to  the  hall ;  your  knights  are  waiting 
for  you,  to  wash  their  hands,  for  they,  as  well 
as  yourself,  have  too  long  fasted."  The  king 
left  his  room,  and  came  to  the  hall ;  where,  after 
he  had  washed  his  hands,  he  seated  himself,  with 
his  knights,  at  the  dinner,  as  did  the  lady  also ; 
but  the  king  ate  very  little,  and  was  the  whole 
time  pensive,  casting  his  eyes,  whenever  he  had 
an  opportunity,  toward  the  countess,  ^ch  be- 
havior surprised  his  friends ;  for  they  were  not 
accustomea  to  it,  and  had  never  seen  the  like  be- 
fore. They  imagined,  therefore,  that  it  was  by 
reason  of  the  Scots  having  escaped  from  him. 
The  king  remained  at  the  castle  the  whole  day, 
without  knowing  what  to  do  with  himself. 
Sometimes  he  remonstrated  with  himself,  that 
honor  and  loyalty  forbade  him  to  admit  such  trea- 
son and  falsehood  into  his  heart,  as  to  wish  to 
dishonor  so  virtuous  a  lad}',  and  so  gallant  a 


knight  as  her  husband  was,  and  who  had  eTer  so 
faithfully  served  him.  At  other  times  his  pamoa 
was  so  strong,  that  his  honor  and  loyalty  were 
not  thought  of.  Thus  did  he  pass  that  day,  and 
a  sleepless  night,  in  debating  this  matter  in  his 
own  mind.  At  daybreak  he  arose,  drew  out  his 
whole  army,  decamped,  and  followed  the  'Scots 
to  chase  them  out  of  his  kingdom.  Upon  taking 
leave  of  the  countess  he  said,  "  My  dear  lady, 
God  preserve  you  until  I  return ;  and  I  entreat 
that  you  will  think  well  of  what  I  have  said. 
and  Have  the  goodness  to  give  me  a  different  an- 
swer." "  Dear  sir,"  replied  the  countess,  **  God 
of  his  infinite  goodness,  preserve  you,  and  drive 
from  your  heart  such  villainous  thoughts ;  for  I 
am,  and  always  shall  be,  ready  to  serve  you, 
consistently  with  my  own  honor,  and  with  yours.'* 
He  left  her  quite  surprised,  and  went  with  his 
army  after  the  Scots,  following  them  almost  as 
far  as  Berwick,  and  took  upliis  ouarters  f our 
leagues  distant  from  the  forest  of  Jedworth, 
where,  and  in  the  neighboring  woods,  king  Da- 
vid and  all  his  people  were.  He  remained  there 
for  three  days,  to  see  if  the  Scots  would  venture 
out  to  fight  nim.  During  that  time  there  were 
many  skirmishes ;  many  killed  and  taken  prison- 
ers on  both  sides.  Sir  William  Douglass,  who 
bore  for  arms  argent  on  a  chef  azure,  was  always 
among  the  foremost  in  these  attacks.  He  per- 
formed many  gallant  exploits,  and  was  a  great 
annoyance  to  the  English.  In  the  month  ot  Au- 
gust, following,  king  Edward  ordered  a  great 
feast  and  tournament  to  be  proclaimed,  to  be  hol- 
den  in  London,  out  of  affection  for  the  countess. 
He  sent  his  proclamation  into  Flanders,  Hainault, 
Brabant,  and  France,  promising  passports  to  all 
kniffhts  and  squires,  from  whatever  country  they 
mignt  come,  for  their  arrival  and  return.  He 
commanded,  that  all  barons,  lords,  knights,  and 
squires,  of  his  own  realm,  should  be  there  with- 
out fail,  if  they  had  any  love  for  him ;  and  he 
expressly  ordered  the  earl  of  Salisbury  to  have 
the  lady  his  wife  there,  with  as  many  young 
ladies  as  he  could  collect  to  attend  her.  ,  The 
earl  very  cheerfully  complied  with  the  king%  re- 
quest ;  he  thought  of  nothing  evil ;  and  the  good 
lady  dared  not  say  nay.  She  came,  however, 
much  against  her  will ;  for  she  guessed  die  rea- 
son which  made  the  king  so  earnest  for  her  at- 
tendance, but  was  afraid  to  discover  it  to  luv 
husband,  imagining,  at  the  same  time,  by  her  con- 
duct and  conversation,  to  make  the  king  change 
his  opinion. 

There  were  at  this  feast,  which  was  very  no- 
ble and  magnificent,  William  earl  of  Hainault, 
sir  John  his  uncle,  and  great  numbers  of  barons 
and  knights  of  high  birth ;  vthe  dancing  and  feast- 
ing continued  for  the  space  of  fifteen  days.  The 
lord  John,  eldest  son  of  the  viscount  Beaumont 
in  Endand,  was  killed  at  this  tournament  He 
was  a  handsome  and  hardy  knight,  and  bore  for 
arms  a  shield  azure,  besprinkled  with  flower-de- 
luces,  or,  with  a  lion  or  rampant,  and  a  battoon 
gules  upon  the  shield.  The  ladies  and  damsels 
were  most  superbly  dressed  and  ornamented,  ac- 
cordine  to  their  ditferent  degrees,  except  the  coun- 
tess of  Salisbury,  who  came  there  in  as  plain 
attire  as  possible.  She  was  not  willing  that  the 
king  should  give  up  too  much  time  to  aSnire  her; 
for  she  had  neither  wish  nor  inclination  to  obey 
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ton  in  anything  evil,  that  might  turn  out  to  her 
-  crwTi  or  her  husband's  dishonor.  But  the  pains 
die  had  taken  to  disguise  her  beauty,  only  ren- 
dered her  still  more  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  the 
king.  Both  stood  amid  a  circle  of-  smiling  cour- 
tiers,— she  shrinking,  confused — ^in  tears;  he 
with  the  memorable  garter  in  his  hand,  which  he 
presented,  and  uttered  the  words,  **  Horn  soit  aui 
mat  y  ^ense.**  (Evil  be  to  him  that  thinks  evil.) 
The  king  was  conquered  at  last.  To  his  dying 
momente  he  loved  and  honored  her  in  all  honor 
and  purity ;  nor  is  that  all — through  unnumbered 
nates  to  come,  shall  the  children  and  children's 
eoildren  through  many  a  generation  of  those  who 
had  witnessed  the  scene,  have  reason  to  remem- 
ber the  lady  in  whose  honor  was  instituted  the 
Order  of  the  Garter. 


THE    DEMON    MUSICIAN. 

"  AXD  a  magic  voice  and  verso 
Hath  baptized  thee  with  a  curse  ; 
And  a  spirit  of  the  air 
Hath  begirt  tbee  with  a  snare  ; 
In  the  wind  there  is  a  voice, 
Shall  forbid  thee  to  rejoice ; 
And  to  thee  shall  night  deny 
All  the  quiet  of  her  s^y  ; 
And  the  day  shall  have  a  sun 
Which  shall  make  thee  wish  it  done."— Btbok. 

On  a  calm  evening,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  18 — , 
a  group  of  peasants  were  enjoying  themselves  in 
a  vineyard  on  the  border  of  the  Black  Forest. 
The  toils  of  the  day  being  over,  they  had  assem- 
bled to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  two  young  vil- 
lagers who  had  long  been  attached,  ana  were  now 
united.  The  girl  was  a  sparkling  brunette,  full 
of  life  and  eayety ;  the  youth,  more  sedate,  some- 
what retired  in  habits,  a  great  lover  of  music,  and 
universally  considered  a  most  skillful  performer. 
He  was  an  orphan,  and  derived  his  chief  support 
from  his  violin,  with  which  he  was  wont  every 
night  to  entertain  his  neighbors,  who,  in  return, 
stored  his  cottage  with  voluntary  contributions ; 
and  many  of  the  damsels  envied  Madeline  for  her 
good  fortune  in  winning  such  a  handsome  young 
husband  as  Ursenstein,  the  musician. 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  rest  sat  the  bride- 
groom and  his  bride ;  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  they  had  thus  withdrawn  to  indulge  in  their 
new-licensed  love,  but  it  was  not  so ;  for  though 
the  eyes  of  the  girl  were  fixed  tenderly  upon  his 
countenance,  he  met  not  their  fond  expression. 
He  was  looking  earnestly  through  the  bushes, 
and  listening  eagerly  for  some  distant  sound. 
The  bride  watched  him  for  a  time  in  silence,  con- 
tent with  her  untold  happiness.  She  was  think- 
ing that  he  was  now  irrevocably  her  own,  her 
very  own,  and  that  one  idea  was  too  exquisite  to 
need  the  aid  of  language ;  but  as  his  abstraction 
continued  unbroken,  his  every  sense  seemingly 
concentrated  upon  some  unseen  object,  Madeline 
l»egan  to  feel  that  she  was  neglected,  and  timidly 
inquired  what  attracted  his  attention.  The  bride- 
groom answered  not,  but  he  held  his  head  nearer 
to  the  ground,  and  drew  in  his  breath  that  he 
might  listen  more  intently.    Madeline  put  up  her 

J^retty  red  lip  poutinely,  and  pulled,  with  a  sud- 
en  twitch,  a  coraJ  blossom  from  the  loaded 
hranches  that  drooped  around  her;  then,  with 
the  tenacity  of  feminine  pride,  she  stole  a  cau- 
tious glance  towaid  her  young  friends,  as  though 


she  feared  that  they  should  witness  her  lover's 
coldness.  A  smile  almost  of  triumph  met  her 
glance — it  was  on  the  face  of  one  whose  lofe 
she  had  rejected.  She  colored,  and  endeavored 
to  seem  engaged  in  af5xing  the  flower  tastefully 
to  her  girdle,  but  it  would  not  be  arranged  as  she 
wished,  and,  with  a  hand  less  gentle  than  usual, 
she  plucked  it  from  her  waist,  scattering  its  crim- 
son leaves  upon  the  greensward  at  her  side,  and 
all  the  while  she  tried  to  look  as  if  she  was  not 
vexed. 

"Enchanting!  exquisite!**  exclaimed  Urseo- 
stein. 

The  brilliant  eyes  of  the  bride  flashed,  and  a 
smile  mantled  over  her  peachy  cheek ;  but  Ursen- 
stein was  not  thinking  of  her,  and  he  saw  not 
that  witching  look.  Sfadeline  felt  that  he  did 
not ;  her  glances  fell  upon  the  tattered  flower,  and 
a  pang  darted  through  her  heart,  for  it  seemed,  in 
its  scattered  loveliness,  to  be  an  emblem  of  her- 
self. A  sigh  struggled  from  her  lips— it  waked 
Ursenstein  into  recollection,  for  he  loved  the  fond 
girl  dearly. 

"Why  siffhs  my  Madeline  upon  her  bridal 
day  ?'*  he  asked,  looking  tenderly  into  her  face. 
With  half  a  tear  and  haS  a  blush,  she  answered, 

"  You  were  not  wont,  Ursenstein,  to  be  so  ab- 
sent.*' 

"  Nor  am  I  absent  now,  sweetest.  But  who 
could  listen  to  sounds  so  delicious,  without  emo- 
tion ?*' 

**  Sounds  ?    I  heard  none  !'* 

"None!** 

"  No,  nor  you  either ;  I  do  believe  that  you  are 
dreaming.  I  ever  told  you  that  the  violin  was 
my  rival,  for  I  have  often  had  cause  to  be  jealous 
of  it;  and  now  see  how  you  behave  upon  our 
bridal  day.  It  i&  not  kind,  Ursenstein,  indeed  it 
is  not." 

«*»Be  not  angry,  my  dearest  Madeline,"  said  Ur- 
senstein, putting  aside  the  dark  ringlets  which 
played  about  her  brows.  **  If  I  love  music,  I  love 
nothing  mortal  save  thyself ;  and  surely  my  pas- 
sion for  so  sweet  an  art  can  never  interfere  with 
thy  happiness." 

"  How  can  I  tell  that  .>"  retorted  the  petulant 
girl.  **  If  on  a  day  like  this  you  give  way  to 
such  wild  fancies,  the  time  may  come  when  mu- 
sic may  make  thee  mad." 

"Fancies!  dear  one;  these  were  no  fancied 
ssunds,  or  if  they  were,  I  would  that  they  might 
last  forever.  Oh,  Madeline !  what  so  delicious, 
when  the  gentle  breath  of  departing  day  b  kiss- 
ing its  farewell  upon  thy  cheek,  to  listen  to  the 
vesper  hymn  stealing  over  the  valley.  Then  mu- 
sic IS  most  dearly  welcome  to  thf;  meltli>g  heart ; 
even  the  distant  carol  of  the  joyous  peasants  re- 
turning from  their  dayly  labor,  sitounds  harmoni- 
ous then.  The  evening  son^  of  the  thankful 
birds  rises  sweetly  then.  But  lybat  blis^  is  it 
thus  to  feel  thy  presence,  my  own  loved  Made- 
line, while  listening  to  such  melody  as  that  which 
even  now  was  issuing  from  yonder  clump  of 
trees." 

"  I  heard  no  such  sounds,'*  8aid  Madeline,  an- 
g^y;  "  and  if  such  had  been,  my  enr  15  iw  open 
as  your  own." 

"  Not  hear  it ! — why  hark  !— even  now  it  comes 
again ! — nearer,  yet  nearer." 

"I  hear  it  not."' 
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**  It  must  be  a  wandering  spirit  from  that  mul- 
titudinous choir  who  are  ever  warbling»  with 
tuneful  voices,  *  Glory  to  God  and  to  the  Redeem- 
er.»" 

Suddenly  a  loud  discordant  crash  was  heard ; 
Madeline  shrieked,  and  put  her  hands  to  her  ears. 
Ursenstein  sprang  from  the  ground,  while  a  dense 
doud  seemed  to  fall  around  the  startled  peasants. 

"  I  heard  it  then,"  whispered  Madeline,  in  low 
fearful  tones.  "  It  was  indeed  no  mortal  hand 
that  struck  that  chord.    It  was  too  horrible ! 

'*Hu6h!"  said  Ursenstein,  in  the  same  low, 
ea^r  tone.  "  Hark,  again  !  Is  it  not  glorious  ? 
Is  it  not  divine  .''* 

A  strain  of  delicious  melody  swelled  upon  the 
breeze ;  all  heard,  dl  with  mute  attention  listen- 
ed. 

"  It  can  be  nothing  good,  Ursenstein.  Let  us 
go,**  entreated  the  bnde,  "  for  still  in  every  dying 
fall  I  hear  again  that  horrid  crash.  Well  do  you 
know  that  no  holy  thins  has  dwelling  within  the 
boundaries  of  that  dreadful  forest.  Come  love,*' 
and  she  tried  to  drag  him  away ;  *'  it  is  not  good 
that  we  should  listen  to  those  magic  sounds.** 

••  Be  it  angel  or  devil,  I  will  know  what  it  is  !'* 
exclaimed  Ursenstein,  breaking  from  her  hold, 
and  dashing  desperately  among  the  trees. 

As  he  ran,  the  air  grew  louder  and  more  gay 
— ^then  it  sank  into  scarcely  breathing  modula- 
tion. He  could  have  wept  to  hear  its  pathetic 
wailing — ^then  it  was  like  the  chirping  of  birds, 
but  sweeter  than  birds  ever  sang — now  it  was 
louder  than  a  full  band — martial — exhilarating — 
now  tender — ^now  festive — now  murmuring,  with 
a  cry  more  piteous  than  the  complaining  of  ever- 
tortured  fiends — now  it  was  the  shriek  of  the  ma- 
niac— and  now  the  fervent  out-pourings  of  the 
one  universal  passion. 

Still  Ursenstein  went  on,  until  he  had  left  the 
valley  far  behind ;  but  he  knew  not  that,  for  he 
never  once  looked  back,  nor  saw  the  last  red 
gleam  of  the  passing  twilight  fade  in  the  gloom 
of  the  black  chasm  into  which  he  had  penetrated. 
It  was  a  rugged  ravine,  hollowed  out  of  the  solid 
rock  by  the  force  of  the  torrent  Above,  the 
larch  and  mountain  fir  drooped  heavily,  making 
there  an  everlasting  night  Keptiles  and  unclean 
birds  had  refuge  there,  and  as  Ursenstein  entered, 
a  startled  owl  hooted,  and  a  bat,  frightened  from 
its  retreat,  swept  roughly  ps^t  his  face.  He  felt 
it,  but  he  scarcely  dashea  it  aside,  for  now  the 
sounds  quivered  and  thrilled  more  harmoniously, 
falling  into  a  tender  cadence,  and  then  all  was 
silence. 

"Wondrous  divinity!  sweet  wakener  of  en- 
raptured wood-nymphs,  where  art  thou?  Ap- 
pear, and  let  me  worship  thee  !*'  exclaimed  Ur- 
senstein flinching  not,  though  adders'  eyes  were 
glaring  upon  him,  and  serpents  were  coiling 
around  his  feet ;  while,  ever  and  anon,  the  melan- 
choly owl  hooted,  and  the  silence  was  sadder  for 
that  fearful  interruption. 

"Where  art  thou,  great  magician?'*  said  he. 
"  Thou  player  upon  an  intrument  unknown  to 
mortal  skill !  Magician  of  the  soul !  I  pray  to 
thee— see — on  the  cold  and  flinty  rock,  upon 
which  the  sun  never  shines,  and  the  summer 
breeze  never  plays — ^here,  among  the  abject  things 
of  the  earth,  m  the  humility  of  my  heart,  I  adjure 
thee  listen  to  my  supplication.    If  thou  art  an 


angel,  waft  me  into  Elysium,  and  bear  me  on  the 
wings  of  the  clouds  where  thou  wilt,  and  whith- 
er, so  I  but  learn  to  create  such  sweet  hanoonj, 
and  to  be  like  thee  a  prince  of  thy  divine  scieooe ! 
'Twas  bliss  to  hear  tnee  for  a  moment;  'twill  be 
heaven  to  listen  to  thee  for  ever.  But  if — •*  and 
his  hands  compressed  so  firmly,  that  the  tighten- 
ed palms  flowed  blood  from  under  the  indenting 
nails,  while  cold  dews,  gathering  thickly  upon 
his  forehead,  streamed  slowly  over  his  p^e  face. 
"  But  if  thou  be  a  demon,  still  do  I  cry  to  thee. 
Great  sorcerer !  Mighty  tempter !  King  of  the 
human  heart !  Sovereign  of  the  passions !  Hail ! 
all  hail !  Here,  beside  the  lightning-blasted  Dine 
—on  the  corrupt  pond's  brink — in  thine  own  dack 
den — I  kneel  to  greet  thee!  Here,  where  the 
owlet's  scream  mindes  with  no  human  sound  but 
my  voice  only — wnere  the  raven  looks  down 
from  her  leafy  car,  and  the  eagle's  eye  gleams 
on  thy  toad-slimed  throne — ^I  pray  to  thee  teach 
me  thine  art  !'* 

"  Thine  art  !**  the  rock  repeated. 

"  Teach  me  thine  art,'*  echoed  the  half  frantic 
enthusiastic.  "  Or  at  least  be  visible  to  thy  vo- 
tary's eyes.'* 

He  paused — there  was  a  rushing  as  of  wings 
— and  a  murmuring  like  the  motion  of  the  wa- 
ters. 

"  Why  bafflest  thou  thy  pupil  ?**  impatiently  in- 
quired the  youth.  "  Three  nights,  as  I  iri«d  to 
sleep,  thou  hast  visited*  me.  To  me  only  was  it 
given  to  hear  thy  strains.  To  me  is  it  given  to 
acquire  thy  excellence.  Come,  t^en,  spirit  of 
darkness  or  of  light! — whether  thou  hidest  in 
the  foldings  of  the  rainbow's  many-colored  man- 
tle, or  ridest  upon  the  red  roaring  billows,  whence 
arise  the  flames  of  vast  Vesuvius ! — still  do  I  in- 
voke thee,  wonderful  spirit!  Great  master! — 
learned  teacher — ^appear,  appear !" 

Scarcely  had  the  words  escaped  his  lips,  before 
there  was  a  low  rumbling  noise.  He  bowed  his 
head  until  his  body  was  prostrate,  in  his  deep 
reverence.  When  he  looked  again,  an  aged  man, 
clothed  in  black  attire  from  head  to  foot,  whose 
long  elf-locks  protruded  partly  around  and  about 
his  head,  and  partly  fell  clotted  over  his  shoul- 
ders, was  seated  opposite  on  a  huge  block  of  gra- 
nite. The  hue  of  his  countenance  was  a  green- 
ish yellow.  His  features  famine-struck.  His 
eyes  glittered  redly  a  supernatural  light,  like  the 
spectral  sparks  that  are  oelieved  to  flash  from  the 
bones  of  the  unburied  malefactor.  His  limbs 
hung  loose  and  limberly  one  to  the  other,  as 
though  a  touch  would  displace  the  unknitted 
joints;  and  all  his  movements  were  singularly 
uncouth.  In  his  skeleton  fingers  he  held  a  vio- 
lin, which  he  hugged  close  to  his  breasts-claw- 
ing, and  scratching,  and  tugging  the  while,  as  if 
he  were  torturing  a  living  creature ;  and  the  thing, 
as  he  pulled  it,  sent  forth  superhuman  sounds, 
now  laughing,  as  with  glee;  now  wailing,  as 
with  agony.  Ursenstein  gazed  upon  the  instru- 
ment, and  fancied  that  he  saw  the  sides  palpi- 
tate with  evident  pulsation. 

"  Is  it  a  violin,  or  a  creature  of  life  and  soul  ?* 
gasped  Ursenstein. 

The  old  man  put  the  instrument  into  his  hands 
and  grinned.     Such  a  grin ! 

**  Twelves  years  have  I  played  the  violin,"  said 
the  youth, "  and  I  love  it  it  so  dearly  that  I  hane 
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spared  no  labor  to  learn  it  well,  but  nothing  could 
I  conceive  like  what  I  now  have  heard." 

Again  the  old  man  grinned,  but  he  uttered  not 
a  word. 

*'  Make  me  know  thine  art,  I  entreat  thee  !** 

"  What  wilt  thou  give  me  in  return  .'••  inauired 
the  old  man ;  for  the  first  time  letting  his  narsh 
dissonant  voice  be  heard. 

**  Aught  that  thou  canst  ask,  which  I  have  the 
power  to  bestow." 

••  In  truth  r 

"  In  very  truth.  'Twere  all  too  little  for  such 
abilil^  as  thine.** 

"  They  who  seek  knowledge  must  be  bold  and 
courageous,**  replied  the  old  man,  with  a  sardonic 
smile. 

••  And  lack  I  either  quality  ? — if  vou  deem  so, 

Ent  me  to  the  proof,**  said  Ursenstein,  expanding 
is  brawny  ctiest,  and  erecting  himself  into  the 
attitude  of  a  young  Hercules. 

The  man  surveyed  him  from  head  to  foot  and 
sneered ;  then  he  beckoned  him  nearer  and  whis- 
pered— that  whisper,  and  what  more  passed  was 
never  known.  But  Ursenstein  returned  not  that 
night  to  his  young  bride — and  when  at  day -break 
he  entered  the  cottage  where  the  weeping  Made- 
line sat,  her  companions  started  at  his  appear- 
ance, for  a  blight  nad  fallen  upon  his  ripe  man- 
hood, and  his  strong  frame  was  shrunken  and 
withered — ^he  put  aside  the  questioners  with  a 
hurried  gesture,  and  took  Madeline  in  his  arms, 
but  when  she  looked  to  recognize  the  lover  of 
her  youth,  she  recoiled  from  the  daring  of  his 
wild  eyes — and  when  he  pressed  a  kiss  upon  her 
lips,  she  shrieked  with  terror,  for  his  were  cold 
as  ice. 

The  winter  came,  the  storm  descended,  and  Ma- 
deline, now  some  months  a  wife,  prepared  for 
the  period  when  other  duties  should  claim  her 
attention,  and  the  smiles  of  her  child  repay  the 
many  anxious  hours  caused  by  its  wayward  pa- 
rent Lonely  she  sat  listening  to  the  beating  of 
the  tempest,  wishing  for  him  whose  absence  was 
too  common  to  excite  surprise.  The  neat  supper 
was  prepared,  the  hearth  clean  swept,  and  the 
lamp  fresh  trimmed :  while  the  solitary  wife  plied 
her  needle  for  the  expected  stranger,  pausing  as 
often  as  the  hollow  blast  howled  through  the  un- 
hallowed forest,  and  whispering  a  prayer  for  the 
wanderer — for  still  she  loved  him  with  all  the  in- 
tensity of  woman*s  enduring  affection ;  and  strange 
as  Ursenstein  had  become,  he  was  not  yet  unde- 
serving of  her  love — for  though  to  others  moody, 
he  was  still  kind,  save  in  his  wanderings,  to  her. 

Whatever  had  passed  at  that  awful  interview 
in  the  demon's  glen,  it  seemed  that  the  price  de- 
manded by  the  old  man  was  too  great,  for  Ursen- 
stein gained  no  additional  skill  .though  he  played 
much,  and  labored  hard.  Once,  when  he  was 
surrounded  by  his  friends,  he  failed  utterly,  and 
tiiouffh  he  used  his  best  efforts  to  please,  he  pro- 
duced nothing  but  false  intonations  and  broken 
sounds;  then  the  whisper  went  round  that  he 
had  lost  the  memory  of  his  art.  Ursenstein  heard 
it,  and  threw  down  the  violin  in  disgust,  but  Ma- 
deline, as  she  strove  to  encourage  him,  saw  a 
withered  old  face  sneering  over  the  shoulders  of 
the  crowd ;  the  next  momont  her  husband  was 
away  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  the  hideous  stran- 


ger was  gone  also.  From  that  time,  the  absence 
of  Ursenstein  became  more  frequent,  and  of  lon- 
ger continuance,  and  Madeline  saw  that  day  by 
day  he  wasted  to  a  mere  ^adow.  The  fine  con- 
tour of  his  face  was  gone — ^his  cheeks  sank — his 
visage  grew  peaked,  and  if  he  smiled,  it  was  a 
smile  to  chill  not  cheer  the  gazer — his  heart  also 
seemed  gradually  to  contract — he  was  becoming 
hourly  more  selfish,  and  less  grateful  for  kind- 
ness ;  but  when  the  storm-cloud  burst,  and  the 
thunder  roared,  and  the  heavy  drops  pattered 
against  the  casement,  Madeline,  who  sat  watch- 
ing for  his  return,  thought  only  of  the  lover  of 
her  young  days,  and  remembered  no  fault  in  him 
who  was  ner  husband. 

The  twelth  hour  had  passed,  yet  still  he  came 
not — she  laid  down  her  work,  now  wetted  with 
tears,  and  crept  to  the  door — she  opened  it,  her 
hand  was  lingering  on  the  latch,  wnen  she  was 
rudely  pushed  aside  by  a  man  dripping  with  rain, 
he  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  laughed — it 
was  Ursenstein ! 

"  I  have  it !  I  have  it  !**  he  exclaimed,  hugging 
closely  something  that  he  carried  under  his  coat. 

"  What  have  you  got,  love  ?**  gently  inquired 
the  wife. 

"  That  which  will  make  me  great !  that  which 
will  make  me  rich !  It  is  here,  here !"  and  he 
clasped  it  closer  with  a  maniac  ecstacy. 

«*  What  is  it,  Ursenstein  >'* 

"  See !  here !  here  !*'  and  he  drew  from  his 
breast  the  old  man*s  violin. 

**  Is  it  better  than  your  own  ?*'  asked  the  aston- 
ished wife. 

"  Better  !**  he  shouted  still  more  gleefully,  "re- 
member you  not  the  musician  of  our  bridal  ?*' 

Madeline  shuddered,  and  sighed. 

"  It  was  his,  and  now  it  is  mine ! — my  own ! 
— and  I  can  play  upon  it  as  he  did." 

'•Did  he  sell  it  to  you."* 

•*  Ay,  I  bought  it  with  a  price  ! — a  price — shall 
I  tell  you  what  ?*» — and  he  ^rasped  both  her  hands 
with  a  frightful  energy:  Madeline  turned  pale 
and  trembled,  but  she  tried  to  smile,  murmuring, 
"  Ay,  love,  what  was  it  .>** 

llie  husband's  eyes  glared  wolfishly  into  those 
of  his  wife.  She  was  fastinated  by  their  horrible 
expression,  and  could  not  withdraw  hers. 

*•  Shall  I  tell  you  ?**  he  roughly  asked. 

She  could  not  answer,  but  she  screamed  when 
she  saw  that  bis  face  bore  no  longer  the  impress 
of  human  feeling,  but  reflected  in  all,  save  his 
age,  the  image  of  that  hideous  stranger  whom 
she  had  seen  for  a  moment  only,  vet  never  could 
forget — there  was  the  same  sardonic  sneer,  the 
leaden  visage,  the  same  elf-locks — and  her  hands 
were  grasped  by  the  fingers  of  a  skeleton. 

•*  Ursenstein !  husband  !'*  she  exclaimed,  sink- 
ing upon  her  knees  at  his  feet,  "  tell,  in  pity  teU 
me,  why  this  fearful  mockery,  this  tenible 
change  .>" 

«*  Change !  what  change  ?— am  I  not  thy  hus- 
band still— there  is  no  change,  save  that  I  am 
now  greater  than  before.** 

••  Holy  Virgin !  art  thou  mad  ?**  exclaimed  the 
distracted  woman,  clinging  to  his  knees.  "  Art 
thou  ill,  my  husband  ?  Is  thy  brain  right  ?— tell 
me,  dearest,  hast  thou  pain  or  ailing  ?  Dost  thou 
want  aught  thy  faithful  wife  can  give  thee  ?*' 

"Ay,  by  the  foul  fiend  do  I !— but  I  am  not 
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mad — ^nor  sick— yet  I  shall  be,  if  —  but  away, 
DO  more ! — to  bed,  woman ! — to  bed ! — keep  thy- 
self secure,  and  safe,  d'ye  hear !  Pll  not  have, 
thee  friffhtened — no,  no,  not  for  the  world !" 

*'  In  me  name  of  all  that  is  holy,  what  do  you 
iBean  P'  implied  the  wife ;  for  she  saw  that  in 
his  look  whic^  told  a  dreadful  purpose.  He  was 
aUent,  but  his  eyes  spoke  darkly. 

««^II  thou  hast  lea«rued  with  the  evil  one  to  de- 
destroy  me ! — if  wiy  blood  be  the  purchase  money 
of  thine  hellish  instrument,'*  exclaimed  Madeline, 
rising  in  sudden  indignation,  "why  then«  may 
Heaven  forgive  thy  sinful  soul,  thou  wicked  man, 
and  receive  me  also  to  its  mercy." 

**  No,  no !  not  thy  life,  not  thine,  Madeline," 
replied  Ursenstein. 

**  Not  mine ! — ^not  mine  ! — my  infant's  then  ?— 
imy  unborn  innocent  child's  ? — oh  thou  cruel  mon- 
irter  i — thou  man  with  a  stony  heart !  Was  it  for 
this  thy  cruel  mercy  ? — thou  wouldst  not  have 
nm  temfied,  lest  thy  babe  should  die ;  and  disap- 
point thee  of  thy  prey !  Oh  thou  inhuman  wretch ! 
more  savage  than  uie  beasts  of  the  forest,  for 
they  love  uieir  young,  protecting,  not  sacrificing 
them.    0  God,  God  foigive  thee !" 

At  the  name  of  the  Deity  the  violin  sent  forth 
a  dissonant  shriek — such  as  had  issued  from  it 
OB  the  bridal  nieht.  Madeline  stopped  her  ears, 
when  she  heara  that  frightful  discord,  and  she 
screamed. 

*'  It  is  a  fiend !  a  living  fiend,  that  thou  bold- 
est to  thine  heart.  I  tell  thee  it  is  a  fiend :  in  the 
name  of  the  Virgin  strike  it  down  I" 

But  Ursenstein  still  kept  the  horrible  thing 
dose  to  his  breast,  though  his  wife  was  writhing 
in  convulsions  at  his  feet. 

Before  the  morning  broke,  a  lovely  babe  was 
horn,  whose  smiling  countenance  bore  no  trace 
of  his  mother's  anguish ;  but  it  was  long  before 
that  miserable  woman  would  look  again  upon 
Ursenstein .  W  hen  he  was  permitted  to  approach , 
he  had  hidden  his  violin ;  and  when  he  took  the 
baby  in  his  arms,  Madeline  kept  her  breath  that 
she  might  not  shriek :  but  while  he  held  it  she 
coiled  herself  into  a  ball,  ready  to  make  a  tiger- 
q^ring  at  the  first  symptom  that  should  betoken 
Imrm  to  that  cherub  boy.  Ursenstein,  however, 
kissed  his  son ;  and  returned  him  harmless  to  the 
maternal  bosom. 

The  child  grew  in  beauty,  and  learned  to  lisp 
the  name  of  both  its  parents.  Madeline  taught 
him  to  put  up  his  hands,  and  cry,  **  Father,  dear- 
est father!  do  not  harm  your  own  boy;"  and 
Ursenstein  used  to  listen  to  his  son.  Once  a  tear 
fell  upon  the  child's  head,  as  thus  he  supplicated ; 
and  once  he  pushed  aside  the  urchin's  clustering 
curls,  saying  that  he  was  like  his  mother,  l^n 
ifedeline  repented  that  she  had  suspected  him  of 
a  wish  to  harm  her  darling,  and  she  loved  her 
husband  better  than  before,  because  she  alone 
loved  him  now.  The  peasants  said  that  nothing 
human  could  alter  a  man  as  Ursenstein  was  alter- 
ed, scrupling  not  to  affirm  that  he  held  converse 
'with  evil  spirits,  because  he  had  been  heard  to 
utter  awful  words ;  and  a  strange,  shrill  voice 
had  answered,  though  none  could  see  a  living 
creature  near  him.  Ursenstein  well  knew  that 
be  was  hated ;  but  he  smiled  scornfully,  and  still 
played  his  wondrous  violin,  diawing  forth  such 


sounds,  that  travelers  hearing  them  came  nearer 
to  his  hut,  forgetting  their  purposed  journey  while 
they  listened ;  but  ever  when  the  strain  ceased, 
they  would  hurry  away,  whispering,  and  name 
him  as  they  went  **  The  Demon  Muncian." 

At  last  the  neighbors  would  no  longer  eell  hka 
food,  nor  hold  intercourse  of  any  kind  with  one 
whom  they  considered  accursed.  His  crops  with* 
ered ;  his  cattle  died ;  and  famine  fell  upon  his 
mined  cottage.  Madeline,  too,  grew  faint  and 
sick,  with  laboring  to  raise  a  little  com  and  fmit 
to  furnish  food  for  her  child ;  but  her  hushasd 
offered  no  aid ;  he  still  kept  ever  playing  on,  or 
whispering  to  his  unearthly  instrument  When 
he  ate  he  greedily  watched  Madeline  and  the  boy, 
and  seemed  as  he  would  tear  the  morsel  from  tbe» 
mouths ;  and  when  she  told  him  that  their  last 
loaf  was  eaten,  he  shouted  a  loud  wild  laugh, 
cowered  over  his  violin,  and  stared  hungrily  into 
the  face  of  the  child. 

Three  days  of  misery  had  passed — Madeliae 
had  begged  upon  her  knees  at  the  thesholds  <^ 
her  former  friends ;  she  asked  but  a  crust  to  save 
her  infant — her  dying  boy!  for  she  durst  not 
name  Ursenstein :  but  they  drove  her  away  with 
opprobrium,  and  bade  her  home  to  her  demon- 
gifted  husband.  She  came  back  despairin^^ ;  the 
child  was  crouching  among  the  ashes,  d]g3§;ii^ 
the  dirt  from  the  nearth  and  cramming  it  by 
handfuls  into  his  mouth.  The  mother,  whensh^ 
saw  his  occupation,  wept ;  but  the  fsUher  grimly 
smiled;  that  look  was  worse  than  the  famine,, 
and  the  miserable  woman  threw  herself  upon  the 
bed,  hiding  her  face,  that  the  memory  of  it  might 
pass  away.  Presently  she  heard  her  boy^s  con- 
vulsive snriek ;  she  started  up,  the  violin  was 
beside  him.  Then,  for  that  her  hours  were  num- 
bered, her  visual  organs  strengthened,  and  it  was 
given  her  to  see  the  past  and  the  present  with  a 
clear,  true  sight.  Her  husband's  rendezvous  in 
the  Black  Forest  appeared  before  her  as  in  a  pic- 
ture; his  unholy  compact  was  revealed:  and 
when,  taught  by  such  knowledge,  she  looked 
again  toward  her  son,  he  was  struggling  with 
a  monster,  who  tempted  him  with  ISod,  which 
the  famished  child  no  sooner  tried  to  grasp  than 
it  was  withdrawn ;  by  which  torture  the  victim 
being  sorely  vexed,  the  vile  creature  mocked  hiia 
still  more — holding  lai^e  pieces  of  meat  and 
bunches  of  luscious  fruit  close  to  his  lips ;  but 
as  often  as  the  infant  opened  his  ipouth,  greedily 
endeavoring  to  seize  the  viands,  they  melted  into 
air.  At  length  the  enraged  boy  sprang  up,  cau^t 
the  monster  by  the  throat,  and  flung  it  back ;  but 
then,  his  feeble  strength  being  utterly  exhausted,. 
he  staggered  and  fell  upon  the  ground  a  blacken- 
ed corpse ;  upon  which  the  fiend  yelled,  and  jab- 
bered, and  clapped  his  hands,  and  crowed.  The 
mother,  when  she  beheld  that  sight,  threw  up  her 
arms,  calling  aloud  on  Heaven  for  succor ;  then 
she  lay  awhile  convulsed,  and  writhing  in  terri- 
ble agony ;  but  when  she  heard  her  husband'a 
horrid  laugh,  she  laid  down  her  head  and  died*, 
for  her  heart  was  broken. 

That  night  a  tremendous  crash  awakened  the 
villagers  trom  their  peaceful  sleep ;  upon  hearing- 
which  they  rushed  out,  half  attired,  upon  the 
open  green.  The  hut  of  Ursenstein,  the  musi- 
cian, nad  fallen.    A  blue  flame  quivered  around 
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and  about  it ;  by  whose  light  the  crowd  saw  a 
d»rk,  imp-like  form  seated  on  the  summit  of  the 
ruins,  chumping  at  a  bone,  which  sometimes  it 
wielded  over  its  head,  and  sometimes  gnawed 
like  a  voracious  dog.  Ursenstein  was  standing 
near  with  folded  arms,  calmly  looking  on :  nor 
moved  he  for  the  execrations  of  the  mob,  who, 
terrified  by  the  composure  of  the  bereaved  man, 
hastily  dispersed  to  their  several  homes;  the 
niothers  clas{)ing  their  children,  and  muttering 
pious  ejaculations;  the  fathers  carefully  closing 
their  doors,  that  the  foul  fiend  might  find  no  en- 
trance. 

What  became  of  XJrsenstein  after  that  night 
the  peasants  never  knew.  The  ruins  mouldered 
untouched  over  the  bodies  of  the  mother  and  her 
child ;  and  none  dared  after  nightfall  to  pass  that 
mournful  sepulchre. 

Suddenly,  at  the  court  of  Wirtemberg,arumor 
arose  that  a  wonderful  violinist  had  arrived,  but 
where  he  had  studied,  or  whence  he  came,  none 
knew.  His  name  was  Wolstenbach;  he  pro- 
claimed himself  a  German  by  birth,  but  from 
what  part  of  the  dominions  he  would  not  tell. 
'*  He  was,"  he  said,  **  a  musician ;  and  that  was 
all  that  was  requisite  to  be  known;  he  was  con- 
tent to  submit  his  claims  to  a  fair  judgment" 

His  terms,  however,  were  so  excessive,  that 
the  professors  of  his  art  ridiculed  the  presump- 
tion of  an  unknown  man;  but  Wolstenbach  only 
aaawered  that  "  he  knew  his  power,"  and  still 
persisted  in  his  demand;  so  ne  was  rejected. 
Bat,  soon  after,  the  neighborhood- where  he  lodg- 
ed was  filled  with  strange  and  wonderful  stories ; 
ior  his  music  was  heard  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
and  crowds  congregated  in  the  street,  squeezing 
each  other  to  get  near  his  habitation.  It  was 
aaid  that  he  lived  scantily,  but  ate  greedily ;  that 
he  had  no  society,  and  held  no  converse  with  his 
ieUow-men ;  that  he  looked  upon  all  who  ap* 
preached  him  with  suspicion,  and  appeared  to  be 
a  creature  apart  from  human  sympithies.  His 
iBStrument  was  the  sole  depository  ot  his  thoughts 
for  he  was  often  heard  talking  to  it,  as  if  it  could 
comprehend  his  words.  Sometimes  he  would 
reproach  it,  calling  it  hard  names  and  beating  it ; 
and  when  sounds  came  from  it  at  each  blow,  he 
would  exclaim,  **  Ay,  fiend !  cry  and  shriek  !  I 
owe  thee  something  for  thy  luxurious  feasting." 
Then  would  he  clutch  the  instrument,  playing  as 
IB  a  frenzy,  making  horrible  yellings,  and  growl- 
ings,  and  riirill  shneks  to  issue  from  it,  so  that 
those  who  heard,  stopped  their  ears  af&ighted. 
At  other  times  he  womd  frolic  with  it,  making  it 
kngh  and  giggle  like  a  tickled  child ;  and  the 
headers  coiud  not  forbear  laughing  also,  it  was 
Bo  oddly  comical ;  but  all  men  agreed  that  he  was 
a  lunatic  Such  rumors  reaching  the  ears  of  fhe 
king,  it  was  commanded  that  the  stranger's  terms 
should  he  accepted.  A  nig^t  was  accordingly 
fixed  for  him  to  play  in  public ;  and  when  the 
mominc  of  that  day  came,  the  professors  formed 
tkemaetves  into  groups,  and  prepared  to  sneer  at 
his  rehearsal;  but  they  were  disappointed,  for  he 
would  not  practise  with  the  band  as  others  had 
dane»  but  ouiged  them  to  await  the  evening  for 
fhe  rradfication  of  their  curiosity. 

Ki^t  came ; — ^the  theatre  was  crowded  to  the 
€eilBig;-^the  king  and  the  chief  of  his  nobility 


were  there.  The  higher  order  of  professors  were 
ranged  upon  the  stage.  They  were  to  open  with 
a  erand  overture,  and  all  the  musical  tsJent  or 
judgment  that  resided  within  a  day's  journey, 
round  the  metropolis,  were  to  be  found  among  the 
audience  of  that  evening.  The  overture  began  ; 
the  spectators,  for  they  could  scarcely  be  called 
listeners,  waved  to  and  fro  uneasily.  The  muai- 
cians  played  divinely,  for  they  exerted  their  best, 
skill.  At  length  the  piece  was  finished,  and  a 
simultaneous  movement  among  the  auditors  show- 
ed  that  expectation  was  wound  up  to  the  highest 
pitch.  The  professors  saw  this,  and,  scarcely 
waiting  for  their  accustomed  applause,  sidled  into 
the  best  seats.  They  formed  a  sort  of  semicircle 
around  the  spot  on  which  Wolstenbach  was  to 
stand.  Some  assumed  the  gravity  of  judges; 
others  took  snuffand  smiled  superciliously ;  while 
others  asain,  more  sanguine  in  their  temperament, 
chuckled  and  nodded  to  their  friends.  At  last, 
when  all  were  arran^,  the  violinist  appeared ;. 
he  walked  with  an  indescribably  awkward  gait, 
straight  down  to  the  foot-lamps,  and  bowed.  The 
audience  rose  up.  as  by  one  efibrt;  there  was  a 
stare  of  wonderment,  then  a  burst  of  applause, 
though  no  one  knew  why  he  applaudi^  that 
strange  ungraceful  efiigy  of  a  man,  unless,  in- 
deed, his  excessive  ugliness  was  merit,  in  the* 
estimation  of  the  gaping  multitude.  The  musi* 
cian  bowed,  and  ^wed  again,  but  never  smiled. 
Then  he  drew  his  bow  across  the  strings,  and 
music  flowed  like  oil ;  he  played  on,  and  no  one 
remembered  that  he  was  not  handsome:  not  a 
word  was  spoken,  not  a  movement  made :  even 
the  professors  forgot  to  be  anery,  until  the  charm 
was  dissolved  and  the  melody  had  ceased.  It  was 
then  that  the  applause  broke  forth  louder,  longer 
than  before,  for  now  they  knew  why  they  were 
pleased.  Wolstenbach  received  these  honors 
without  relaxing  a  muscle — ^he  bowed  to  the  au- 
dience, to  the  professors,  lowly,  lowly,  humbly, 
but  he  never  once  looked  up,  for  the  ban  was 
upon  him,  and  he  dared  not  lift  his  eyes  to  meet 
the  dance  of  the  bright,  and  the  beautiful ;  but 
huddling  his  instrument  under  his  arm,  he  shuf- 
fled away  with  his  uncouth  lanky  walk,  while  a 
thousand  tongues  pronounced  him  an  inspired 
master,  an  impersonation  of  musical  genius,  and 
there  was  no  more  mention  of  his  reputed  mad- 
ness. 

Anun  and  again  he  appeared,  each  time  with 
added  fame ;  ridies  poured  on  him  like  rain,  but 
he  abated  nothing  of  his  stem  parsimony,  nor  of 
his  desire  for  gain,  because  the  vulture  of  ava- 
rice wasevergnawinffin  his  bosom,  as  the  famine 
had  eaten  into  that  of  his  body.  He  traveled  far, 
spreading  his  name  from  one  kin^om  to  another ; 
but  the  thought  of  his  wife  and  ms  son  never  left 
him ;  for  though  he  knew  that  they  were  to  die 
by  his  compact,  he  knew  not  that  they  were  to 
die  so  feariully .  He  had  not  felt  sorrow  for  them 
then,  but  it  was  the  only  human  feeling  that  clung 
to  him  jrfter ;  for  he  despised  the  whole  race  of 
mankind,  and  while  he  greedily  sought  their  ad- 
miration, he  looked  down  upon  theln  from  his 
crime- won  pinnacle,  and  hated  them  all.  The 
familiar,  by  whose  aid  he  excelled,  and  whom  he 
waa  doomed  ever  to  carry  in  his  bosom,  was  no 
less  an  object  of  his  disgust.  He  could  not  for- 
give the  past;  and  he  resented  the  tauntings 
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which  the  demon  heaped  upon  him  in  private, 
for  it  was  then  that  the  vile  creature  had  power 
to  torture  him.  But  when  the  musician's  grasp 
was  upon  the  strings  of  that  magic  violin,  it  be- 
came helpless  in  his  hands,  and  he  failed  not  to 
wreak  upon  it  the  vengeance  of  his  moody  hu- 
mor. In  the  face  of  assembled  crowds,  when  the 
hour  of  triumph  was  come,  he  fretted,  and  beat, 
and  belabored  the  fiend,  whose  shrieks  and  cries 
were  but  so  many  subjects  of  admiration  to  the 
wondering  auditory. 

Thus  went  Wolstenbach  and  his  grim  compan- 
ion from  court  to  court,  every  where  received  as 
the  sovereign  of  his  art ; — nis  superhuman  ap- 
pearance every  where  engendering  awful  terror ; 
— his  ceaseless  avarice,  disgust; — his  unrivaled 
«kill  compelling  admiration :— envied  by  profes- 
sors, protected  by  princes,  lauded  and  supported 
by  nobles  and  fair  dames,  who  guessed  not 
whence  came  the  harmony  which  so  much  de- 
lighted, nor  dreamt  that  they  followed  as  a  popu- 
lar idol — a  DEMON  MUSICIAN. 


DiAi  Rover— Tou  pleased  my  vanity  by  the  insertion  of  my 

Ant  commonication,  and  were  even  kind  enough  to  season 

It  with  a  compliment.    This  has  encouraged  roe  to  another 

tuning  of  my  lyre,  of  which  I  send  jrou  the  following  proof. 

SHE  IS  GONE. 

•T  aoSB  MALLOIT. 

Shb  is  gone !  and  the  spirit 

So  pure  and  so  bright. 
Like  a  meteor  flash, 

Hath  dissolved  in  the  night ; 
And  the  eyes  now  so  dim 

Shall  be  lighted  no  more ; 
/  And  her  voice  Is  all  hush'd, 

And  its  melody  o*er ! 

She  is  gone !  yet  the  tread 

Of  her  footfall  seems  near, 
And  a  flutter  of  wings 

Seems  to  breathe  in  my  ear ; 
And  a  faint  sound  of  music, 

Like  tiniest  bell, 
Seems  to  live  in  the  air 

With  a  murmuring  swelL 

She  is  gone !  and  at  eve, 

When  I  kneel  at  her  grave, 
And  pray  for  the  depths 

Of  old  Lethe's  dark  wave, 
Every  star  that  looks  down 

With  its  glimmer  of  liighi^ 
Seems  a  beacon  that  glenns 

Through  the  murk  of  the  night. 

She  is  gone!  and  my  heart 

Dreams  no  longer  of  bliss ; 
It  seems  hung,  like  a  stone, 

O'er  an  awful  abyss  I 
Yet  no  other  shall  dream 

Of  its  measureless  wo, 
TUl  it  falls,  and  is  lost 

In  the  waters  below ! 

She  is  gone  like  a  star 

That  has  shot  from  its  spheres- 
Like  a  leaf  that  has  fallen 

In  the  bloom  of  the  year- 
Like  a  bubble  that  bursU 

On  the  foam  of  a  wave- 
She  is  quiet  at  last 

In  the  hush  of  the  grave ! 


Ood  abelter  the  heut 

That  is  weeping  alone, 
For  iU  grief  is  not  told 

By  an  action  or  tone: 
As  He  tempers  the  breese 

To  the  lamb  that  is  shorn. 
May  His  mercy  prove  balm 

To  the  spirits  that  mourn ! 


A   THRILLING    SKETCH. 

THE  NATURAL  BRIDGE  OF  VIROINIA. 
As  aa  interesting  and  very  proper  accompaniment  to  oar 
plate  in  the  present  number,  we  have  chosen  the  foUowi^g 
passage  from  a  lecti|re  on  Genius,  by  Eliha  BoiriU,  the 
learned  blacksmith.  The  Incident  occurred  eome  Taut 
since  at  the  Natural  Bridge,  in  Virginia. 

"  The  scene  opens  with  a  view  of  the  great  Na- 
tural Bridi^e,  in  Virginia.  There  are  three  or  foor 
lads  standing  in  the  channel  helow,  looking  up 
with  awe  to  the  vast  arch  of  unhewn  rocks,  with 
the  Almighty  bridge  over  these  everlasting  abut- 
ments when  the  morning  stars  sang  together. 
The  little  piece  of  sky  spanning  those  measure- 
less piers,  is  full  of  stars  although  it  is  mid-day. 
It  is  almost  five  hundred  feet  from  where  they 
stand,  up  those  perpendicular  bulwarks  of  lime- 
stone, to  the  key  rock  of  the  vast  arch,  which 
appears  to  them  only  of  the  size  of  a  man's  head. 
The  silence  in  death  is  rendered  more  impressive 
by  the  little  stream  that  falls  from  rock  to  rock 
down  the  channel.  The  sun  is  darkened,  and 
the  boys  have  unconsciously  uncovered  their 
heads  as  if  standing  in  the  presence  chamber  of 
the  Majesty  of  the  whole  earth.  At  last  this 
feeling  begins  to  wear  away  ;  they  beffin  to  look 
around  them.  They  see  the  names  of  hundreds 
cut  in  the  limestone  abutments.  A  new  feelii^^ 
comes  over  their  hearts,  and  their  knives  are  in 
hand  in  an  instant.  '  What  man  has  done,  man 
can  do,'  is  their  watchword,  while  they  draw 
themselves  up  and  carve  their  names  a  foot  above 
those  of  a  hundred  full  grown  men,  who  had 
been  there  before  them. 

**  They  are  all  satisfied  with  this  feast  of  phy- 
sical exertion,  except  one,  whose  example  illus- 
trates perfectly  the  forgotten  truth,  that  there  is 
no  royal  road  to  intellectual  eminence.  Hie  am- 
bitious voutk  sees  a  name  just  above  his  reach,  a 
name  tnat  will  be  green  in  the  memory  of  the 
world,  when  those  of  Alexander,  Cesar,  and 
Bonaparte  shall  rot  in  oblivion.  It  was  the  name 
of  W  ashington.  Before  he  marched  with  Brad- 
dock  to  the  fatal  field,  he  had  b^n  there,  and  left 
his  name  a  foot  above'  aU  his  predecessors.  It 
was  a  glorious  thought  of  a  boy  to  write  his 
name  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  great  father  of 
his  country.  He  grasps  his  knife  with  a  firm 
hand — and  clinging  to  a  little  jutting  crag,  he  cuts 
again  into  the  limestone,  about  a  foot  above  where 
he  stands ;  he  then  reaches  up  and  cuts  another 
for  his  hands.  It  is  a  dangerous  adventure ;  but 
as  he  puts  his  feet  and  hands  into  those  gains, 
and  draws  himi^lf,  carefully  to  his  full  length,  he 
finds  himself  a  foot  above  every  name  dironi- 
cled  in  that  mighty  wall.  While  his  compan- 
ions are  regarding  him  with  concern  and  admira- 
tion, he  cuts  his  name  in  rude  capitals,  large  and 
deep  into  that  flinty  album.    His  knife  is  still  in 
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band,  and  stren^  in  his  sinews,  and  a  new  cre- 
ated aspiration  in  his  heart. 

'*  Ag^n  he  cuts  another  niche,  and  a^n  he 
canres  his  name  in  larre  capitals.  This  is  not 
enough.  Heedless  of  tne  entreaties  of  his  oom- 
ftanions,  he  cats  and  climbs  again.  The  gradua- 
tions of  his  ascending  scale  grew  wider  apart. 
He  measures  his  length  at  every  gain  he  cuts. 
The  voices  of  his  friends  wax  weaker  and  weaker, 
till  their  words  are  finally  lost  on  his  ear.  He 
now  for  the  first  time  casts  a  look  beneath  him. 
Had  that  glance  lasted  a  moment  that  moment 
would  have  been  his  last.  He  clings  with  a  con- 
vulsive shudder  to  his  little  niche  in  the  rock. 
An  awful  abyss  awaits  his  almost  certain  fall. 
He  is  faint  with  severe  exertion,  and  trembling 
from  the  sudden  view  of  the  dreadful  destruction 
to  which  he  is  exposed.  His  knife  is  worn  half- 
way to  the  heft.  He  can  hear  the  voices  but  not 
the  words  of  his  terror-stricken  companions  be- 
low. What  a  moment.  What  a  meagre  chance 
to  escape  destruction  !  There  is  no  retracing  his 
steps.  It  is  impossible  to  put  his  hands  into  the 
same  niche  with  his  feet,  and  retain  his  hold  a 
moment  His  companions  instantly  perceive  this 
new  and  fearful  dilemma,  and  await  his  fall  with 
emotions  that '  freeze  their  young  blood.'  He  is 
too  high,  too  faint  to  ask  for  his  father  and  mo- 
ther, his  brothers  and  sisters,  to  come  and  wit- 
ness or  avert  his  destruction.  But  one  of  his 
ccunpanions  anticipates  his  desire.  Swift  as  the 
wind  he  bounds  down  the  channel,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  fated  boy  is  told  upon  his  father's 
hearth-stone. 

"  Minutes  of  almost  eternal  length  roll  on, 
and  there  are  hundreds  standing  in  that  rockv 
channel,  and  hundreds  on  the  ridge  above,  all 
holding  their  breath  and  awaiting  the  fearful  ca- 
tastropne.  The  poor  boy  hears  9ie  hum  of  new 
and  numerous  voices,  both  above  and  below.  He 
can  just  distinguish  the  tones  of  his  father,  who 
is  shouting  with  all  the  energy  of  despair, 
•William!  WUliam!  Dont  look  down.  Your 
mother  and  Henry  and  Harriet,  are  all  here  pray- 
ing for  you.  Don't  look  down.  Keep  your  eyes 
towsird  the  top.'  The  boy  didn't  look  down— His 
eye  is  fixed  like  a  flint  toward  Heaven,  and  his 
3roung  heart  on  Him  who  reigns  there.  He 
grasps  affain  his  knife.  He  cuts  another  niche, 
and  another  foot  is  added  to  the  hundreds  that 
remove  him  from  the  reach  of  human  help  from 
below.  How  carefully  he  uses  his  wasting  blade ! 
How  anxiously  he  selects  the  softest  places  in 
that  pier !  How  he  avoids  every  flinty  grain  ! 
How  he  economises  his  physical  powers — resting 
a  moment  at  each  again  he  cuts.  How  every 
moment  is  watched  from  below .  There  stands  his 
father,  mother,  brother  and  sister  on  the  very, 
spot  where,  if  he  falls,  he  will  not  fall  alone. 

The  sun  is  half  way  down  the  west.  The  lad 
had  made  fifty  additional  nicks  in  the  mighty 
wall,  and  now  finds  himself  directly  under  the 
BiiddJe  of  that  vast  arch  of  rocks,  earth  and 
trees.  He  must  cut  his  way  in  a  new  direction 
to  get  over  this  overhanging^  mountain.  The  in- 
spiration of  hope  is  dying  m  his  bosom;  its  vital 
heat  is  fed  by  the  increa^d  shouts  of  hundreds 
perched  upon  clift  and  trees,  and  others  who 
stand  with  ropes  in  their  hands  on  the  bridge 
above,  or  with  ladders  below.    Fifty  gains  more 


must  he  cut  before  the  longest  rope  can  reach 
him.  His  wasting  blade  again  strikes  into  the 
limestone.  The  boy  is  emerging  painfully,  foot 
by  foot,  from  under  that  lofty  arch.  Spliced 
ropes  are  ready  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
leaning  over  the  outer  edge  of  the  briA.  Two 
minutes  more  and  all  wUl  be  over.  That  blade 
is  worn  to  the  last  half  inch.  The  boy's  head 
reels :  his  eyes  are  starting  from  their  sockets. 
His  last  hope  is  djring  in  his  heart — his  life  must 
hane  upon  the  next  gain  he  cuts.  That  niche  is 
his  last.  At  the  last  faint  gash  he  makes,  his 
knife,  his  faithful  knife,  falls  from  his  nerveless 
hand,  and  ringing  along  the  precipice,  falls  at  his 
mother's  feet.  An  involuntary  groan  of  despair 
runs  like  a  death  knell  through  the  channel  be- 
low, and  all  is  still  as  the  grave.  At  the  height 
of  nearly  three  hundred  feet,  the  devoted  boy 
lifts  hopeless  heart  and  closing  eyes  to  commend 
his  soul  to  God.  'Tis  but  a  moment — there ! — 
one  foot  swings  off! — he  is  reeling — trembling — 
topling  over  into  eternity !  Hark  !  a  shout  falls 
on  his  ear  from  above !  The  man  who  is  Ipng 
with  half  his  length  over  the  bridge,  has  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  boy's  head  and  shoulders.  Quick 
as  thought  the  noosed  rope  is  within  reach  of  the 
sinking  youth.  No  one  breathes.  With  a  faint, 
convukive  effort  the  swooning  boy  drops  his 
arms  into  the  noose.  Darkness  comes  over  him, 
with  the  words,  God !  and  mother !  whispered  t>n 
his  lips  just  loud  enough  to  be  heard  in  heaven, 
the  tightening  rope  lifts  him  out  of  his  last  shal- 
low mche.  Not  a  lip  moves  while  he  is  dangling 
over  that  fearful  abyss ;  but  when  a  sturdy  Vir- 

finian  reaches  down  and  draws  up  the  lad,  and 
olds  him  up  in  his  arms  before  the  tearful 
breathless  multitude,  such  shouting,  such  leaping 
and  weeping  for  joy,  never  greeted  the  ear  of 
human  being  so  recovered  from  the  3rawning  gull 
of  eternity." 


Thb  following  article  of  intente  intorett,  from  the  London 
Illuminated  Magazine,  gives  a  strong  picture  of  the  aqualid 
poverty  that  it  hived  In  that  mighty  city;  and  we  pray 
God  that  such  calamity  of  wo  may  never  fall  upon  any  por- 
tion of  our  own  beloved  country  while  we  have  broad  lands 
with  strong  hands  and  willing  hearU  to  till  them. 

THE   DWELLINGS  OF   THE   POOR. 

riOM  TBI  VOTB-BOOK  OF  AN  M.  D. 

Some  few  years  ago,  a  distinguished  philosopher 
amused  himself  by  rearing  tadpoles,  and  succeed- 
ed, by  keeping  them  in  narrow,  confined  apart- 
ments, and  excluding  them  from  light,  in  making 
them  grow  into  huge  hideous-looking  things, 
without  undergoing  that  metamorphosis  which 
was  their  birth-right,  and  by  whicn  alone  they 
could  rise  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  become  de- 
cent, respectable,  well-colored,  land-loving,  air- 
breathing  animals.  The  experiment  was  deemed 
novel  and  ingenious ;  and  the  fact  extraordinary, 
that  by  a  mere  physical  condition,  and  this,  the 
simple  exclusion  of  light,  these  said  tadpoles 
should  continue  to  be  tadpoles,  given  up  to  low 

Pursuits,  becoming  dayly  more  disgusting,  more 
lack,  and  more  tadpoiish,  with  mere  fins  and  a 
tail,  and  without  that  sleek,  yellow,  gold-colored 
body,  destitute  of  those  fegs  and  lungs  which  go 
to  form  a  respectable  frog.    Now  this  philoso- 
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fher  was  a  plagiarist:  tbe  tadpole  experiment 
nad  been  going  on  for  centuries,  and  it  bas  re- 
mained unnoticed,  simply  because  the  victims  of 
the  principle  have  been  men,  and  not  tadpoles. 
Turn  with  us  for  a  single  moment  from  the  glare 
and  sple^Dr  of  Regent-street  into  some  of  the 
streets  running  from  it,  and  the  young,  saUow, 
blighted,  begrimed  victims  of  this  cruel  experi- 
ment will  stare  you  in  the  face.  You  may  call 
them  "  the  lower  orders,"  and  be  eloquent  on  the 
sins  of  the  gin-palace  and  the  results  of  dissipa- 
tion, but  there  tney  are,  crawling,  breathing,  liv- 
ing evidences  of  our  philosophy.  Go  on  to  New- 
gate, wend  your  way  to  the  Union-houses,  to  the 
Hospitals,  and  we  shall  see  the  human  tadpoles 
still — ^we  shall  have  before  us  the  victims  of  our 
Christian  experiments;  the  creatures  whom  a 
"  mere  physical  condition,"  inflicted  by  ourselves, 
has  prohibited  from  undergoing  that  metamorpho- 
sis which  should  have  rais^  them  from  the 
"  lower  orders"  of  squalid  wretchedness,  of  po- 
verty and  crime,  into  the  dignity,  the  worth,  the 
usefulness  of  healthy  men.  Reared  in  compara- 
tive darkness,  in  crowded  allies,  amid  effluvium 
and  dirt,  and  imbibing  from  the  parent  a  weak, 
impure  nutriment*  the  poor  child  of  the  city 
struggles  for  existence ;  nis  cheeks  are  blanched 
and  sallow,  his  bones  soft  and  yielding,  his 
muscles  thin,  flabby  and  feeble ;  and  he  TbIIb  a 
read  prey  to  fever,  or  grows  up  weak  and  totter- 
ing, seeking  from  without  that  stimulus  which 
should  have  been  supplied  by  healthy  action 
within,  and  which  Nature  would  have  gladly 
lavished  upon  him,  had  not  her  genial  influences 
been  interfered  with  by  the  graspings  of  avarice ; 
bad  not  the  vivifying  influences  of  the  atmosphere 
been  shut  out  by  brick  and  stone,  and  contamina- 
ted by  all  the  fllth  which  crowded  apartments 
must  necessarily  engender.  The  mind,  sympa- 
thising with  the  body,  becomes  emasculated  too 
Full  many  a  man  has  shrunk  from  work,  and 
resorted  to  other  pursuits  for  a  livelihood,  requir- 
ing cunning  and  tact  rather  than  steadiness  and 
strength,  because  the  physical  influences  under 
whien  he  was  reared  had  been  such  as  to  unfit 
his  body  for  labor.  The  poor  fellow  has  been 
hung  for  doing  so.  Society  made  him  drink  poi- 
son as  he  lay  on  his  mother's  breast,  fed  him  on 
garbage,  and  surrounded  him  by  malaria  and 
fever  in  his  childhood,  spumed,  frqwned  upon, 
and  neglected  him  in  his  boyhood,  and  then  pun- 
ished him  as  a  shriveled,  cunning,  purloining 
wretch,  when  he  should  have  been  a  man. 

Such  is  our  ignorance!  Such  our  Pharisaic 
sanctity !  We  cause  men  to  be  feeble,  and  then 
wonder  that  weak  things  should  be  sly,  quick, 
and  cunning  in  their  revenge,  and  moralise  with 
the  tongue  of  an  angel  on  the  vices  of  the  "  lower 
orders,"  who  dislike  labor  and  who  love  gin. 
Love  gin  ! — ^and  well  they  may.  It  is  the  liquid 
fire  that  burns  out  for  a  time  the  traces  of  misery, 
and  lights  up  a  wild  forgetfulness,  which,  for  a 
season,  is  ecstacy,  although  ultimately  it  cankers 
and  festers  in  the  little  heart  that  remains  to  them, 
and  brings  hours  of  future  agony,  as  a  kind  of 
compound  interest  for  a  few  moments  of  delirious 
pleasure.  The  gin-shop  is,  indeed,  to  such  a  one 
a  palace.  He  comes  from  dulness  and  darkness 
into  the  full  glare  of  gSis-light,  plate-glass,  and 
burnished  mahogaDy.    He  comes  from  a  room 


reeking  with  the  combined  stench  of  boiled  reg^ 
etables,  smoke,  filth,  and  crowded  apartments,  int» 
a  lofty  place,  redolent  of  spices  and  wanntb. 
He  comes  into  the  presence  of  a  well-drcM«l 
female,  who  dei^  to  smile  upon  him  for  his^ 
money ;  and  this  is  no  small  thing  to  one  wbo  m 
seldom  reco^zed  as  belonging  to  the  human 
family,  but  is  treated  as  an  unclean  matve*  or 
shunned  as  a  pest  He  comes  languidi«  weak» 
and  sinking — drinks  of  Circe's  cup,  and  feels  for 
awhile  exhiliarated,  strong,  and  happy,  I^t  no 
man  throw  the  stone  of  condemnation  on  such  a 
one  until  he  has  lived  a  month  in  Field-lane,  of 
spent  his  summer  in  the  delightful  purlieus  of 
Vincent-street,  Bethnal-^een. 

Worse,  worse  by  far,  in  all  their  phymcal  bear- 
ings, ten  thousand  times  worse  in.  all  Uieir  moral 
influences,  are  the  miserable  homes  of  our  city 
poor  than  the  wild  huts  of  the  Indians,  or  the 
wigwam  of  the  African.  These  so-called  savages- 
are  not  shut  out  from  the  exhilarating  inflaenoea 
of  light ;  to  them  the  flowing  river,  the  shining 
sun,  the  open  prairie,  the  deep  woods,  the  healthy 
hills,  are  open ;  the  day  is  spent  beneath  a  pure 
uncontaminated  sky,  and  hunting  and  ex^ndse 
bring  them  abundance  and  peace.  Their  pbys* 
cal  energies  are  wearied,  not  poisoned.  Tney 
feel  nothing  of  that  sickening  famtness,  that  ach- 
ing exhaustion,  that  heart  tremor,  that  gnawinr 
at  the  very  vital  principle  itself  which  a  poUutea 
atmosphere  engenders,  and  which  hurry  the  suf- 
ferer m  an  agony  of  fear  to  seize  on  some  quick, 
glowing,  burning  stimulant  to  rescue  him  from 
death.  Not  so  our  city  poor.  They  are  hemmed 
in  by  brick  and  stone,  surrounded  by  all  the  ex- 
hausting influences  of  malaria,  and  perpetually 
exposed  to  scenes  of  which  the  refined  and  ele- 
gant members  of  the  "  upper  classes"  wouJd 
blush  even  to  admit  the  existence.  We  shall  not 
readily  forget  a  stroll,  we  had  in  company  with  a 
friend  one  Sunday  morning,  in  July  last  We 
had  left  the  country  to  visit  some  of  the  scenes 
made  classic  by  the  writings  of  Dickens.  It  was 
a  glorious  morning.  People  were  hunying  down 
the  river  by  hundreds.  All  the  out-door  creation 
seemed  happy ;  the  very  waves  as  they  rippled  to 
the  shore  were  like  dancing  sun-beams ;  not  a 
cloud  floated  under  the  blue  neavens,  save  those 
which  the  steamers  left  behind  as  they  glided,, 
loaded  with  smiling  faces,  away  from  the  con- 
taminations of  town.  On  reaching  Londoi^ 
Bridge,  we  journeyed  toward  Holbom,  and  hav- 
ing taken  a  view  of  Field-lane  and  Safl&on-hilU 
we  made  our  way  through  some  of  the  purlieus 
adjoining  them  into  the  streets  so  narrow  uuit  you 
may  sh££:e  hands  from  the  opposite  bed-rooms^ 
Houses  had  no  back  yards  to  tnem ;  all  the  d^bris^ 
of  the  apartments,  or  nearly  so,  was  thrown  from 
%e  windows  into  the  streets,  to  ascend  again  as  Sk 
pestilential  vapor;  scarce  a  window-frame  had  a 
whole  piece  of  glass  in  it ;  the  doorways  were 
low  and  dirty ;  the  sides  of  the  walls  were  form- 
ed simply  of  lath  and  plaster,  parts  of  which  had 
fallen  away  in  many  places,  and  through  these 
dilapidations  men  and  women  could  be  seen  hud- 
dling together,  some  in  a  state  of  nudity,  others 
smoking  and  drinking,  and  all  regardless  of  the 
common  decencies  of  life.  We  passed  under  a 
low  continuous  archway,  and  came  into  a  kind 
of  court,  the  houses  of  which  were  very  lofty. 
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but  in  a  most  dilapidated  cosdition ;  the  roofs  of 
many  of  them  hid  given  way,  and  the  rafters 
were  sticking  out  into  the  summer  sky  like  pieces 
of  a^  standard  wreck.  Shreds  of  grooved  lead 
were  haiM^g  from  the  window-frames,  and  not 
a  piece  ofguiss  was  visible.  On  goinff  into  one 
ot  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  noming  like 
boarding  waa  discoverable;  in  some  comers  of 
the  apartment  were  heaps  of  damp  straw  covered 
by  remnants  of  brown  sacking,  and  these,  with 
a  black  three-legged  pot  near  the  fire-place,  con- 
stituted the  whole  of  the  furniture.  Five  or  six 
men  were  leaning  against  the  blackened  walls, 
and  smoking  short  pipes,  while  a  lar^e,  white, 
half-starved,  big-headed  dog,  was  sitting  before 
them.  The  upper  rooms  were  occupied,  {Q though 
the  boards  were  in  so  perilous  a  condition,  that 
daylight  and  rain  could  fall  without  interruption 
from  roof  to  floor.  Few  persons  were  on  the 
premises,  but  at  night  they  were  crowded.  It 
being  Sunday  morning,  previous  to  church-hour, 
the  inhabitants  were  regaling  themselves  in  some 
of  the  neighboring  gin-shops.  An  old  woman, 
clad  in  a  thread-bare  vest,  which  had  faded  away 
to  the  most  delectable  of  all  colors,  a  yellowish- 

Seen,  was  sitting  alone  on  the  muddy  ground  in 
e  centre  of  the  court,  with  her  knees  bent,  her 
elbows  resting  on  them,  and  her  hands  covering 
her  face.  A  small  blackened  pipe  was  in  her 
lap.  She  was  swaying  her  body  oackward  and 
forward,  and  murmuring  in  a  dirge-like  manner — 

*•  LancMhire  wltchet,  Lancashire  witcbef, 
Jumping  the  ditchea. 

Hurt  poor  Poll.'»i 

We  asked  her  what  she  meant ;  she  gave  an  un- 
meaning grin,  stretched  out  her  tawny,  shriveled 
arm,  and  laying  hold  of  my  waistcoat,  said, 
"Pretty— Very  pretty— Too  pretty  for  Poll.»' 
Her  eown,  her  only  covering,  was  full  of  holes. 
Her  lace  was  begrimed  with  smoke  and  dirt ;  her 
eyes  had  a  lack-lustre  appearance ;  she  was  almost 
a  skeleton — a  maniac,  and  only  capable  of  utter- 
ing such  broken  sentences  as  those  enumerated. 
Within  two  yards  of  her,  a  muddy  shallow  ditch 
waa  struggling  to  effect  its  course  through  the 
court  into  an  archway  at  one  comer.  The  vapor 
therefrom  was  sickening,  for  floating  in  the 
stream  were  the  entrails  of  cats  and  horses,  and 
other  putrifying  animal  matter.  We  passed  out 
oi  this  court,  and  two  policemen  told  us  that  if 
we  went  a  few  paces  further  we  "  should  see  a 
si^ht."  We  did  so,  and  found  the  place  to  be  a 
kind  of  cu/  (26  sac  to  the  alleys  we  had  traversed. 
The  stench  therefrom  was  msu£Eerable ;  it  crept 
like  poison  through  every  sense.  My  companion 
felt  sick,  nddy,  and  inca^sable  of  proceeding.  In 
one  small  comer  of  a  large  yard  stood  three 
horses  up  to  their  fetlocks  in  mud  saturated  with 
gore,  excrement,  and  grease.  Their  hip-bones 
stood  up  like  the  humps  of  dromedaries;  the 
skin  clun^  tightly  to  their  ribs,  which  protmded 
Hke  iron  noops,  leaving  deep  grooves  between 
them  ;  their  necks  were  almost  destitute  of  mane ; 
in  short,  their  hair  was  dropping  from  them  like 
feathers  from  a  putrifying  bird ;  one  was  knawing 
at  a  post,  making  feeble,  though  evidently  anx- 
ious, eflbrts  to  devour  the  wood;  another  was 
leaning  against  a  shed,  in  which  were  hanging 
whole  quarters  of  his  predecessors;  and  the 
third  waa  mumbling  between  his  teeth  the  hairs 


that  had  fallen,  or  been  plucked,  from  the  mane^ 
or  tail  of  his  compajiion .  The  carcase  of  a  horse» ' 
with  the  bowels  trampled  in  the  mud,  lay  before 
them,  and  the  whole  yard  was  strewed  with  semi- 
skeletons,  wheelbarrows,  and  mattocks,  upon^ 
which  hair,  blood,  and  brains  seemed  drying  in 
the  air. 

These  are  hideous  details,  and  the  fastidious; 
sense  may  wish  to  shroud  them  in  everlasting 
secresy,  but  it  cannot  be.  Nature  will  not  be  so 
dealt  with.  The  effects  will  speak  if  the  cause 
lie  hid.  Within  a  few  yards  of  those  scenes  of 
madness,  putrefaction,  and  death,  five  hundred 
individu^  ate,  drank,  and  slept!  Can  we  won-^ 
der  that  hearts  should  grow  hard,  and  bodies  be- 
come weak  under  such  circumstances  ?  Does  it 
not  seem  as  if  these  were  hot-beds  in  which  we 
were  rearing  "  Fagins,"  and  "  Quilips,"  to  exer- 
cise our  ingenuity  upon,  in  carrying  out  the  prac- 
tice of  criminal  law?  Are  we  not  fostering 
around  our  homes  a  pestilence,  and  encouraging 
the  incubation  of  fever,  until  it  come  like  a 
simoom  around  our  hearths,  converting  the  laugh 
of  boyhood  into  the  shriek  of  delirium,  laying 
childhood  low,  and  displacing  the  prattle  of  in- 
fancy by  the  silence  of  death  ? 

Into  some  such  neighborhood,  I  was  called 
professionally.  In  the  room  where  my  fever- 
patient  lay  sixteen  individuals  found  their  cook- 
shop,  their  dininff-room,  dormitory,  and  hospital, 
all  m  one.  Smc&e,  and  steam  from  a  pot  con- 
taining potatoes,  filled  the  room.  I  could  not 
speak  for  several  minutes  from  coughing^.  The 
beds  were  nearly  all  on  the  floor — married  and 
sinek,  male  and  female,  healthy  and  sick  hud- 
dled together.  One  bed  alone  was  on  a  bedstead, 
and  on  it  was  a  girl  fifteen  years  of  age,  tossing, 
with  fever,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  in  a  state  of 
stupor,  and  their  mother,  whose  fixed  eyes,  dila- 
ted nostrils,  gurgling  throat,  and  cold  feet,  told, 
but  too  plainly,  that  she  was  fast  hurrying  to  her 
final  resting-place.  I  was  looking  on  this  scene 
of  dirt,  disease,  and  death,  with  silent,  yet  ago- 
nized feelings,  when  something  suddenly  seized 
my  foot,  f  sprang  back  in  a  state  of  alarm, 
when  a  rough  voice  cried  out  to  me,  "  Don't  be 
frightened,  doctor,  it  is  only  the  pigs ;"  and,  true 
enough,  a  great  sow  lying  under  the  bed,  with 
seven  or  eight  little  ones,  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
ray  boot,  and  had  proceeded  to  appropriate  it  to 
herself  accordingly.  This  is  no  matter  for  a; 
smile.  Thirteen  individuals,  and  nine  pi^s,  pre- 
paring to  satiate  hunger  by  a  coarse  meal  in  the 
chamber  of  death.  A  poor  mother  dying,  and 
two  of  her  little  ones  on  the  eve  of  deatn,  and 
no  pastor's  voice  had  been  there  to  cheer  her  in 
that  dark  hour,  no  gentle  hand  to  point  to  a  hap- 
pier home  beyond  the  skies !  Rude  and  clamo- 
rous voices,  hissing,  stench-reeking^  vapors,  the 
gmnt  of  pigs,  and  the  heavy  slip-shod  tread  of 
careless  strangers,  alone  sounded  the  requiem  of 
that  passing  soul.  I  left  this  melancholy  scene^ 
thinking  on  the  force  and  tmth  of  the  following 
words  spoken  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  the 
House  of  Lords :  "  I  pass  the  magnificent  church 
which  crowns  the  metropolis,  and  is  consecrated 
to  the  noblest  of  objects — the  glory  of  God— and 
I  ask  myself  in  what  degree  it  answers  that  ob- 
ject. I  see  there  a  Dean  and  threeResidentiaries^ 
with  incomes,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  be*- 
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,tween  ten  thousand  and  twelve  thousand  pounds 
a  year;  I  see,  too,  connected  with  the  catnedral, 
twenty-nine  clergymen,  whose  offices  are  all  hut 
sinecures,  with  an  annual  income  of  twelve 
thousand  pounds,  and  likely  to  he  very  much 
larger  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years ;  I  proceed 
a  mile  or  two  to  the  east,  or  north-east,  and  I 
find  myself  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  popula- 
tion, in  the  most  wretched  destitution  and  neglect. 
Artisans,  mechanics,  laborers,  beggars,  thieves, 
to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand." 
**  Wretched  destitution,  and  neglect  !** 

Ay,  it  is  pitiful  to  know  in  what  dreary  holes, 
full  many  a  being  is  left  alone  to  die.  Some  time 
since  I  was  conversing  with  a  relieving-officer  of 

union.    He  told  me  that  a  week  before  "  he 

had  taken  the  case"  of  a  very  interesting  young 
woman,  who  appeared  in  a  wretched  condition ; 

that  she  gave  her  address.  No. Hog-lane ; 

that  temporary  relief  had  been  ministered,  and 
that  she  nad  not  been  heard  of  since.  He  de- 
scribed her  as  looking  ghastly  ill,  and  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  find  her  out.  A  few,  miserable,  dirty 
avenues  running  off  from  a  magnificent  street, 
■brought  me  into  the  miserable  lane.  The  number 
named  appeared  a  "  lodging-house  ;**  I  knocked 
at  the  door:  it  was  opened  by  a  short,  stout, 
small-eyed  woman.  She  asked  me  what  I  want- 
ed; I  told  her  my  errand,  and  she  ushered  me 
into  the  room  where  about  twenty  Irishmen  were 
regaling  themselves  by  smoking  and  drinking. 
A  long  thin  candle  was  placed  m  a  greasy  can- 
dlestick, and  the  old  woman  pioneered  the  way 
up  three  fiights  of  ricketty  stairs,  when  we  ar- 
rived at  a  small  door  in  the  wall,  not  more  than 
three  feet  high,  and  about  two  feet  broad.  The 
old  woman  told  me,  that  that  was  the  room  in 
which  "  the  creature  lay ;"  I  took  the  candle, 
and,  cr-eeping  on  my  knees,  entered  it.  It  was  a 
long,  narrow,  low  ^lace,  so  close  to  the  roof  that 
no  one  could  stand  erect  in  it;  not  a  bed,  a  table, 
or  a  chair  was  there,  but  on  the  bare  boards  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  lay  this  poor  young  wo- 
man. She  was  rolline  to  and  fro ;  her  long  hair 
streaming  over  her  race,  and  on  the  floor.  I 
crept  toward  her,  and  she  then  beat  her  head 
against  the  boards,  and  screamed  out  in  a  wild, 
delirious,  half-inarticulate  manner,  '*  Father,  Fa- 
ther !"  Her  eyes  rolled  vacantly.  Her  face  was 
deadly  pale,  and  cold  perspiration  stood  like 
tears  upon  her  brow.  In  the  fierce  ravings  of 
her  disease  she  had  bitten  her  tongue ;  it  was 
now  swollen,  and  protruded  from  her  mouth,  and 
blood  was  trickling  from  it  down  her  cheeks  and 
neck,  to  the  cold  floor.  Scarcely  a  rag  covered 
her.  "  Father,  Father,  Fa — a — ^ther,"  she  again 
croaked,  and  beat  her  head  fearfully  on  the  boards. 
The  old  woman  had  descended,  and  we  were 
alone.  Oh  !  it  was  a  ghastly  sight  to  look  on. 
The  tiny  candle  tave  but  a  faint  halo  of  light, 
but  witnin  its  pale  circumference  lay  a  human 
being  in  the  extreme  of  agony,  without  a  bed, 
without  water,  with  little  else  than  madness  and 
pain  within,  and  in  the  intervals  of  returning 
sense,  nothing  to  greet  her  from  without,  but 
darkness  and  deso&tion.  The  cold,  heartless, 
indifference  which  the  old  crone  displayed,  the 
dark  and  empty  room,  and  the  total  want  of  ne- 
cessaries compelled  me  to  hasten,  and  obtain  ad- 
mission for  the  poor  creature  in  a  neighboring 


workhouse.  It  was  done.  After  a  while,  &e 
fever  subsided  and  reason  returned.  She  could 
unfold  her  history. 

She  was  the  daughter  of near  Blackhead. 

She  had  loved  "  not  wisely,  but  too  well,"  and 
was  turned  an  outcast  from  her  father's  door. 
Thus,  had  she  been,  naked,  friendless,  delirious, 
and  desolate  on  the  bare  floor  of  a  tottering  house, 
at  a  moment  when  splendor  and  plenty,  muBie 
and  song,  were  in  her  father's  home.  The  being 
who  gave  her  life,  kicked  her  from  his  threshold ; 
and  on  the  self-same  night,  could  kneel  before 
the  Father  of  Spirits,  and  say  "  Forgive  me  my 
trespasses,  as  I  forgive  them  that  trespass  against 
me  I"  With  such  a  prayer,  high  heaven  is  dayly 
mocked,  and  many  a  domestic  tyrant  passes  as  a 
saint,  whose  deeds  would  all  but  make  a  demon 
weep. 

I  fear  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  punish,  ^vrhere 
we  ought  to  pity;  and  that  society  frequently 
**  reaps  the  whirlwind,"  because  die  had  pre- 
viously "sown  the  wind,"  although  her  self- 
love,  and  Pharisaic  pride  may  have  induced 
her  to  forget  or  deny  the  circumstance ;  and  it 
appears  a  question,  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  the  most  pious  among  us,  how  far  will  an 
improvement  in  the  habitations  of  the  Door,  con- 
tribute to  the  furtherance  of  good  morals,  and  the 
spread  of  Christianity  ? 

If  the  refined  and  educated  mind  mar  some- 
times need  the  rich  swell  of  the  organ,  the  •'  re- 
ligious light,"  and  the  solemn  ^uty  which 
crowd  the  long-drawn  aisles  and  lofty  arches  of 
our  magnificent  cathedrals,  to  awaken  it  to  a 
sense  oi  holier  things,  may  not  the  dark  and 
dreary  alleys,  the  comfortless,  cheerless  homes, 
the  squalor  and  filth  which  poverty  and  crowded 
apartments  engender,  have  a  downward  influence 
upon  our  poorer  brethren,  and  go  far  to  rust,  to 
canker,  and  efl&ce  that  "  image"  which  was  im- 
printed on  the  soul  of  man  when  it  first  came 
fresh  and  pure  from  the  hand  of  his  Maker  ? 
Sure  am  I,  from  long  familiarity  with  the  homes 
of  the  poor,  that  there  is  a  great  sympathy  be- 
tween the  outer  and  the  inner  man — between  the 
mind  and  the  body — and  that  so  lon^  as  the  pre- 
sent crowding  continues,  so  long  as  difierent  fami- 
lies have  to  perform  their  varied  and  necessary 
duties  in  one  room ;  so  long  as  the  sexes  are  com- 
pelled to  mingle  promiscuously  together,  as  they 
now  are ; — so  long  will  all  sense  of  decency  be 
losti  so  long  will  virtue  be  unrespected,  because 
unknown. 

An  incident  occurred  to  me  about  four  years 
ago,  which  confirms  this.     I  was  called  to  No. 

— ,  street.     It  was  a  large,  gloomy,  old 

fashioned  house,  with  a  wide  oak  staircase,  the 
bannisters  of  which  were  still  bulky  and  firm, 
although  the  steps  which  they  once  supported 
had  many  of  them  disappeared ;  others  had  deep 
foot-holes  in  them,  and  some  creaked  in  a  very 
ominous  manner  as  you  journeyed  over  them.  I 
stopped  at  each  successive  story,  and  inquired  in 
the  rooms  for  the  patient  to  whom  I  had  been 
summoned.  Each  inmate  asked  the  other  who 
she  was,  but  her  name  was  unknown ;  this  did 
not  surprise  me,  for  each  room  appeared  a  little 
town,  and  in  some  of  the  antiquated  apartments 
of  the  rude  old  palace,  six  or  seven  groups  might 
be  seen  partaking  of  their  meals  which  had  been 
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cooked  at  the  republican  fire-places ;  the  primi- 
tive plan  of  calling  individuals  oy  a  simple  name, 
and  that  a  short  and  pithy  one,  witJiout  any 
Christian  prefix,  seemed  very  general  among 
them.  I  wended  my  way  from  room  to  room, 
causing  many  an  idle  stare  ;  never  experiencing 
any  incivility,  yet  frequently  hearing  them  say  in 
a  low  whisper,  **  It  is  a  doctor,"  few  other  per- 
sons who  employ  a  tailor  ever  venturing,  I  pre- 
sume, among  them.  The  upper  story  was  at 
.length  reach^,  and  the  chambers  found  to  «be 
destitute  of  doors.  I  looked  into  the  one  on  my 
left-hand  side  and  found  it  empty.  Some  parts  of 
the  roof  had  fallen  in,  the  window- frames  were 
gone,  and  the  floor,  judging  from  the  soundness 
of  the  rafters,  and  the  jagg^,  broken  appearance 
of  the  boards  contigious  to  the  wall,  had  been 
forcibly  removed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  fire- 
wood. I  went  into  the  opposite  chamber,  and  it 
appeared  that  my  footsteps  had  been  unheard,  for 
in  the  centre  of  the  room  were  four  young  females 
in  the  costume  of  their'  primitive  mother,  busilv 
engaged  around  a  washing  tub,  in  which  was  all 
their  wardrobe.  On  seeing  me  they  set  up  a 
wild  laugh,  spread  out  their  arms,  ran  toward 
each  other,  and  formed  a  group  which  mifhthave 
served  the  purpose  of  an  Etty,  an  Eastlake,  or  a 
Chantrey,  but  which  contributed  more  to  my  con- 
fusion man  to  the  discovery  of  my  patient.  I 
was  about  to  retreat,  but,  on  turning  round,  saw 
a  poor  creature  lying  in  one  comer  of  the  apart- 
ment on  a  heap  of  straw  which  was  slightly 
covered  with  a  coseu-se  horse-rug.  She  was  the 
object  of  my  search,  and  being  invited  to  remain 
by  the  living  tableaux,  who  retained  their 'grace- 
ful position  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  I  advanced 
toward  her.  She  had  once  been  beautiful,  but 
now  her  dark  eyes  looked  wan  and  watery ;  her 
cheeks  haggard,  pale,  and  sunken ;  her  fine  hair 
tangled,  wiry,  and  disheveled ;  her  fingers  long, 
lank,  and  bony ;  and  as  she  raised  her  skeleton 
arm,  you  could  almost  see  the  light,  like  a  blue 
haze,  through  her  worn  and  withered  hand.  Her 
voice  was  low,  tremulous,  and  croaking;  her 
breathing  short,  quick,  and  irregular,  while  black 
hideous  ulcers  were  eating  deeply  into  her  sys- 
tem, and  spreading  their  fcetor,  their  poison,  and 
their  pain,  through  her  once  handsome  form. 
She  was  tossing  with  anguish ;  but,  after  taking 
an  anodyne,  and  being  addressed  in  the  terms  of 
ordinary  kindness,  she  became  calm  and  com- 
posed. 

"  How  came  you,**  said  I,  "  into  this  awful 
state  of  disease  ?  W  hat  charms  can  so  reprobate 
a  life  possess  r* 

••  None,  none,"  she  said,  **  nothing  but  misery ; 
drunkenness  one  day,  pain  the  next,  and  death 
in  the  end.  We  must  all  come  to  this — to  die 
alone  in  a  corner — in  a  worse  way  than  a  dog  on 
a  dunghill ;  and  it  all  comes  from  those  horrid 

E laces  where  poor  people  have  to  live.  I  was 
om  in  a  cellar  in  Liverpool,  and  from  mv  child- 
hood have  never  known  what  it  was  to  oe  a  de- 
cent woman.  Men  and  women,  bovs  and  girls, 
were  forever  huddled  together ;  and  even  when 
grown  up,  and  wiUi  my  mother,  my  two  sisters, 
my  parent,  and  myself  had  to  sleep  on  a  bed  of 
than  in  one  corner  of  the  apartment,  while  three 
or  four  sailors  slept  in  another,  and  men  and  wo- 
men were  cooped  pell-mell  together  in  other 


parts,  like  the  cattle  in  Smithfield.  I  was  thought 
pretty,  and  brought  to  town;  had  plenty  to  eat 
for  a  time,  learned  to  dress  well  and  be  fine ;  but 
one  thing  led  on  to  another,  and  now — ^here  I 
am." 

There,  indeed,  she  was,  a  miserable  victim ! 
Never  can  the  spectacle  she  presented  fade  from 
my  mind;  the  echoes  of  her  struggling  voice 
will  ever  whisper,  and  Truth,  Religion,  and  Jus- 
tice must  sanction  the  assertion,  that  her  vice, 
her  disease,  her  desolation,  all  came  "  from  those 
horrid  places,  where  poor  people  have  to  live." 
The  evil  is  a  mighty  one,  one  all  but  universal. 
That  it  exists  in  our  rural  districts,  with  many  of 
its  vicious  influences,  no  one  can  deny.  We 
well  remember  an  appeal  made  by  Dr.  GiUy,  the 
canon  of  Durham,  on  behalf  of  the  border  pea- 
santry, in  which  he  states,  "  It  shocks  every  leel- 
in^  of  propriety,  to  think  that  in  a  room,  and 
within  such  a  space  as  I  have  been  describing, 
civilized  beings  should  be  herding  together  with- 
out a  decent  separation  of  age  and  sex.  So  long 
as  the  agricultural  system  in  this  district  requires 
the  hind  to  find  room  for  a  fellow  servant  of  the 
other  sex  in  his  cabin,  the  least  that  morality  and 
decency  can  demand  is  that  he  should  have  a 
second  apartment  where  the  unmarried  female, 
and  those  of  a  tender  age,  should  sleep  apart 
from  him  and  his  wife.  list  Whitsuntide,  when 
the  annual  lettings  were  taking  place,  a  hind, 
who  had  lived  one  year  in  the  novel  he  was 
about  to  quit,  called  to  say  "  farewell,"  and  to 
thank  me  for  some  trifling  kindness  I  had  been 
able  to  show  him.  He  was  a  fine,  tall  man,  of 
about  45  ;  a  fair  specimen  of  the  frank,  sensible, 
well-spoken,  and  well-informed  Northumbrian 
peasantry — of  that  peasantrv  of  which  a  miJitia- 
regiment  was  composed,  which  so  an.uzed  the 
Londoners  (when  it  was  garrisoned  in  the  capi- 
tal many  years  ago)  bv  the  size,  the  noble  deport- 
ment, the  soldierlike  bearing  and  the  good  con- 
duct of  the  men.  I  thought  this  a  eood  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  some  questions.  Where  was 
he  going?  and  how  would  he  dispose  of  his 
large  family,  (eleven  in  number)  ?  He  told  me 
they  were  to  inhabit  one  of  these  hind's  cottages, 
whose  narrow  dimensions  were  less  than  twenty- 
four  feet  by  fifteen,  and  that  the  eleven  would 
have  only  three  beds  to  sleep  on ;  that  he  him- 
self, his  wife,  a  daughter  of  six,  and  a  boy  of 
four  years  old,  would  sleep  in  one  bed ;  that  a 
daughter  of  eighteen,  a  son  of  twelve,  a  son  of 
ten,  and  a  daughter  of  eight,  would  have  a  second 
bed ;  and  a  third  would  receive  his  three  sons  of 
the  age  of  twenty,  sixteen,  and  fourteen.  "  Pray,"" 
said  I,  "do  you  not  think  that  this  is  a  very  im- 
proper way  of  disposing  of  your  family  ?"  "  Yes, 
certainly,"  was  the  answer,  "  it  is  very  improper 
in  a  Christian  point  of  view ;  but  what  can  we 
do  until  they  build  us  better  houses  ?" 

Let  stem-faced  morality  look  to  these  things. 
Let  the  **  Justice  Shallow"  of  the  bench  pause 
for  a  single  moment,  ere  they  pass  punishment  on 
an  erring  fellow-creature,  to  reflect,  how  far  them- 
selves, how  far  society,  or  how  jfar  individuals, 
may  be  responsible  for  this  crime.  Let  Mercy 
hold  the  scales  of  Justice,  and — 

At  tbe  balance  Iet*i  be  mute, 

We  neTer  can  adjust  It ; 
What*!  done  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  know  not  what's  resisted.  h  E» 
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EARTH'S  PRISONS. 

BT  DUOALD  MOOBI. 

I  HB4RD  a  deep  and  awfU  groan, 

That  chill'd  the  dancing  htiart  of  mirth, 
Boundless  and  big  it  wandered  on, 

And  shook  the  solid  earth ; 
Crvsh'd  hearts  in  sorrow's  duU  abode, 

Ten  million  weeping  captives  joined, 
To  swell  that  cry  which  rose  to  God, 

From  where  the  wretched  pined. 

From  every  land,  from  every  clime. 

Came  rolling  that  almighty  groan, 
Where  men  have  drooped  since  earliest  time, 

Caged  in  their  cells  of  stone  ; 
Tt  spoke  of  dark  forbidden  things, 

Of  fell  corruption's  venom'd  rust, 
And  the  false  faith  of  treacherous  kings, 

That  trampled  on  the  just. 

It  breathed  of  martyr  minds,  and  creeds, 

Written  in  freedom's  holiest  blood. 
Of  wither'd  minds,  and  foarfnl  deeds. 

And  spirits  unsubdued. 
It  spoke  of  chains  and  broken  hearts, 

Of  beauty  blighted— and  a  gloom, 
^Vhere  love,  and  life  itself  departs, 

For  shelter  to  the  tomb ; — 

Of  weeping  eyes  and  ashy  lips— 

Of  hope  deferred— and  the  soul's  sorrow. 
Which  stagger'd  in  that  black  eclipse, 

Whose  darlcness  knows  no  morrow  ; 
The  bosom's  sickness,  and  the  pain 

That  comes  around  its  moaning  tiirill. 
The  cut—the  canker  of  the  chain, 

Whose  wound  is  cureless  still. 

In  the  far  solitudes  of  time. 

Those  domes  where  now  the  tiger  dwells, 
Have  had  their  tyrants  and  theix  crime. 

Their  victims,  and  their  cells. 
Tes,  through  the  ancient  world  that  cry. 

Which  now  we  hear,  for  aye  hath  leapt ; 
Affliction  long  bath  leam'd  to  yigh. 

And  misery  hath  wept. 

Though  Greece  may  boast  her  deathless  page, 

Tet  Athens  shows  her  chain  and  cell. 
Where  nature's  boast,  the  Attic  sage. 

In  virtue*s  struggle  fell. 
Even  Rome  with  her  heroic  lines. 

Had  dungeons  and  abodes  of  dread. 
As  thick  and  countless  as  her  shrines, 

And  victims  as  her  dead. 

Ilalia's  palaces  are  fair, 

Venetian  domes  and  towers  are  bright. 
But  oh !  her  dwellings  of  despair 

Were  blacker  than  the  night ; 
Her  liidden  dens  beneath  the  wave. 

Where  sorrow  long  tias  drain'd  her  cup ; 
The  black  canal— that  hollow  grave. 

Which  gave  no  secret  ap. 

The  question  and  the  bloody  mail. 

The  rack— the  wheel— the  knife— the  rope, 
Wt»ere  mercy  sat,  a  statue  pale. 

Above  the  dust  of  hope. 
Tes,  Florence  has  her  Dante's  den, 

Terreira's  sunless  caves  are  thine, 
Where  Tasso  stooped  to  woo— and  then 

Was  doom'd  for  love  to  pine. 

Land  of  romance,  of  love  and  bate, 

Of  dark  revenge,  and  glory  gone. 
Of  courts  and  cities  desolate. 

The  world's  derision— once  her  throne, 
Why  is  thy  voice  of  conquest  mote  1 


Where  are  thy  thousand  conquests  now  T 
Ah !  desolation  lifts  her  foot, 
And  stamps  upon  thy  brow. 

France— of  the  sunny  hDls  and  plains. 

Gay  sprightly  land— wiih  all  thy  mirtb, 
Thou  haet  a  thousand  dungeon  chains, 

And  blocks,  and  chords  to  strangle  worth ; 
Europe  has  felt  the  arm  of  power, 

Which  fetters  mercy  to  her  cell. 
And  thy  baatile— and  London's  tower. 

An  awful  tale  could  teU. 

But  the  far  dungeons  of  the  east 

Have  long  sent  forth  a  deeper  groan. 
There  deatli  has  held  perpetual  feast, 

Amid  his  caves  of  stone. 
Though  splendid  are  her  palaces. 

And  rich  and  wrarm  the  living  air. 
Yet  has  she  cells  where  light  and  breeze 

Ne'er  visited  despair. 

Could  they  but  speak,  those  silent  stones. 

Earth's  silent  ear  would  soon  be  riven. 
With  many  a  million  million  groans, 

Which  were  but  heard  in  heaven. 
Such  are  earth's  prisons— but,  alas ! 

The  armest  fetters  of  the  mind, 
Are  our  own  passions— which  we  pass 

▲thwart  our  senses  till  grown  blind. 

There  is  a  darker  dungeon  stUI, 

A  cell  which  God  can  only  open, 
Where  lie  earth's  countless  myriads  chill. 

Till  the  last  awful  mem  has  broken ; 
The  grave— the  grave !  there  death  has  lock'd 

The  wonders  of  the  world— and  vain 
Have  fame  and  wandering  centuries  knock*d, 

He  will  not  yield  his  honies  again. 

A  thousand  years  have  risen  and  roU'd 

Above  that  peopled  dungeon,  yet 
Though  nature  droops,  and  earUx  is  old. 

Its  chains  and  bolts  are  firmer  set; 
They  will  not  sunder— till  abroad 

The  mighty  angel  treads  the  stars. 
And  from  his  throne  the  voice  of  God 

Bids  death  draw  back  his  bars. 


INFLUENCE   OF    A   WIFE. 

"  Why  do  you  keep  me  for  so  long  a  time  at 

the  door,**  said  Edward ,  passionately  to  hb 

wife.  The  night  passed,  but  tne  cold  winds  had 
entered  the  house,  and  Mrs.  F with  a  sor- 
rowful heart  unbolted  the  door. 

**  It  is  late  Edward,  and  I  could  not  keep  from 
slumbering." 

He  said  nothing  in  return  to  this,  but  flung 
himself  into  a  chair  and  gazed  intently  on  the 
fire.  His  son  climbed  upon  his  knees,  and  put- 
ting his  little  arm  around  his  father's  neck,  »ad 
whispered — 

"  Pap^  what  has  mamma  been  crpng  for  ?" 

Mr.  F started  and  shook  off  his  boy ;  and 

said  with  violence : 

**  Go  to  bed  sir ;  what  business  has  your  mo- 
ther to  let  you  be  up  at  this  late  hour  of  the 
night  r 

The  poor  child's  lower  lip  pouted,  but  he  was 
at  the  time  too  much  frightened  to  cry.  His  sis- 
ter silently  took  him  up,  and  when  he  reached 
his  bed,  his  heart  discharfj^ed  itself  into  noisy 
grief.  The  mother  heard  his  cr3ring,  and  went 
to  him — but  she  soon  returned  to  tne  parl^. 
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Ill 


^he  leaned  upon  her  husband  and  thus  addressed 
liim: 

**  Edward,  I  will  not  upbraid  you  on  account 
*of  your  rashness  to  me,  but  I  do  implore  you  not 
to  act  in  this  manner  before  your  children.  You 
are  not,  Edward,  what  you  used  to  be.  These 
heavy  eyes  tell  of  wretchedness  as  well  as  bad 
hours.  Youwroi^me — ^you.wronp  yourself — 
thus  let  my  hand  show  I  am  your  wife,  but  at  the 
same  time  let  your  heart  know  no  sineleness  in 
matters  of  moment.  I  am  aware  of  the  kind  of 
society  in  which  you  lately  have  indulged.  Tell 
me,  Edward,  for  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me !  we  are 
mined,  is  it  not  so  ?" 

Edward  had  not  a^  word  to  say  to  his  wife ;  but 
a  man's  tears  are  more  awful  than  his  words. 

**  Well — be  it  so  Edward ! — our  children  may 
suffer  from  our  fall — but  it  will  redouble  my  ex- 
ertions for  them.  And  as  for  mjself ,  you  do  not 
know  me  if  you  think  that  circumstances  can 
lessen  my  feeling?  for  them.  A  woman's  love  is 
like  the  plant  which  shows  its  strength  the  more 
it  is  trodden  on.  Arouse  yourself,  my  husband 
- — leave  the  course  you  have  of  late  pursued — it 
is  true  your  father  has  cast  you  off— It  is  true 
that  you  are  indebted  to  him  in  a  serious  sum — 
but  Edward,  he  is  not  all  the  world — only  con- 
sider your  wife  in  that  lieht." 

A  slight  tap  was  now  heard  at  the  door,  and 
Mrs.  F.  went  to  ascertain  the  cause.  She  return- 
ed to  her  husband : 

**  Mary  is  at  the  door — she  says  you  always 
kissed  her  before  she  went  to  bed." 

*'  My  child,"  said  the  father,  **  God  bless  you 
— ^I  am  not  very  well,  Mary.  Nay,  do  not  speak 
to  me  to-night.  Go  to  rest  now ;  give  me  one  of 
your  pretty  smiles  in  the  morning,  then,  my  child, 
your  father  shall  be  ha{>py  again."  Mr.  F.  was 
persuaded  by  his  affectionate  partner  to  retire ; 
but  sleep  and  rest  were  not  for  him,  his  wife  and 
children  had  once  given  him  happy  dreams;  but 
now  the  ruin  he  had  brought  upon  them  was  an 
awakening  reality.  When  the  light  of  the  morn 
faintly  appeared  above  the  light  of  the  opposite 
houses,  Mr.  F.  arose. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Edward  ?  said  his 
watchful  wife. 

"  I  have  been  considering,"  he  said,  calmly, 
"and  I  am  determined  to  try  my  father.  He 
loved  me  when  I  was  a  boy;  he  was  proud  of 
me.  It  is  true,  I  have  acted  dishonorable  by  him, 
and  should  no  doubt  have  ruined  him.  Yester- 
day I  spoke  harshly  of  him,  but  I  did  not  then 
know  myself.  Your  deep  affection,  my  dear  wife, 
has  completely  altered  me.  Nay,  dont  grieve 
me  in  this  way — this  is  worse  to  me  than  all.  I 
will  be  back  soon." 

The  children  appeared  in  the  breakfast  room*. 
Mary  was  ready  with  her  smile,  and  the  boy 
was  anxious  for  the  noise  of  his  father.    In  a 

short  time  Mr.  F returned. 

"  We  must  sink,  my  love !  he  will  not  assist 
me ;  he  upbraided  me ;  I  did  not,  I  could  not  an- 
swer a  word.  He  spoke  kindly  of  you,  and  our 
little  ones  but  he  cast  us  off  forever !" 

The  distressed  man  scarcely  said  this,  when  a 
person  rudely  came  in.    The  purport  of  this  visit 

was  soon  perceived.    In  the  name  of  F *8 

father  he  took  possession  of  the  property,  and 
had  the  power  to  make  F a  prisoner. 


*  You  shall  not  take  papa  away,"  said  the  Kftte 
son,  at  the  same  time  kicking  ^  the  officer. 

" Mamma,"  whispered  Ktue  Mary,  "mamma, 
must  my  father  go  to  prison?"  *'*  Won't  they 
let  us  go  too  ?" 

"  Here  comes  my  authority,"  said  the  deputy 

sheriff.    The  elder  Mr.  F doggedly  placed 

himself  in  a  chair. 

**  You  shall  not  take  papa  away,"  cried  out  the 
little  boy  to  his  grandfather, 

**  Whatever  may  have  been  my  conduct,  sir," 
said  the  miserable  Edward,  "  this  is  unkind  in 
you.  I  have  not  a  single  feeling  for  myself,  but 
my  wife,  my  children !  you  have  no  right  to  har- 
rass  them  with  your  presence." 

"  Nay,  husband,"  responded  Mrs.  F , 

"  think  not  of  me.  Your  father  cannot  distress 
me,  I  have  not  known  you  from  childhood,  as  he 
has  done,  but  he  shall  see  how  I  can  cling  to 
you  in  poverty.  He  has  forgotten  his  youthful 
days — he  has  lost  sight  of  his  own  thoughtless 
years." 

The  old  gentleman  directed  his  law  agent  to 
leave  the  room.  He  then  slowly  and  nervously 
answered  thus : 

"  Madam,  I  have  not  forgotten  my  own  thought- 
less days.  I  have  not  forgotten  that  I  once  had  a 
wife  as  amiable  and  noble  minded  as  yourself. 
I  have  not  forgotten  that  your  husband  was  her 
favorite  child.  An  old  man  hides  his  sorrows, 
but  let  not  the  world  think  him  unfeeling,  espe- 
cially as  that  world  taught  him  to  be  so.  llie 
distress  that  I  have  this  moment  caused  was  pre- 
meditated on  my  part.  It  has  had  its  full  enect. 
A  mortal  gets  advice  by  single  steps,  and  many 
think  the  victim  must  return  by  degrees.  I  know 
Edward's  disposition,  and  that  with  him  a  single 
leap  was  sufficient.  The  leap  he  has  taken.  He 
is  again  in  my  memory  as  the  favorite  of  his 

poor  mother;  the  merry  laughing  son  of  a 

pshaw !— of  a — a— old  fool !  for  what  am  I  cry- 
inff?" 

Little  Mary  had  insensibly  drawn  herself  to- 
wards the  old  philosopher,  and  without  uttering 
a  word  pressed  his  hand,  and  put  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes.  The  boy,-  also,  now  left  his 
parents,  and  walked  up  with  his  round  cheelf, 
said — 

"  Then  you  won't  take  papa  away  ?" 

"  No,  you  little  impudent  rascal ;  but  I'll  take 

rou  away,  and  when  your  mother  comes  for  you* 
will  treat  her  so  well  that  I'll  make  your  father 
follow  after." 

Thus  came  happiness  at  the  heels  of  ruin.  If 
husbands  more  often  appreciated  the  exquisite 
and  heaven-like  affection  of  their  wives,  many 
happy  firesides  would  be  seen.  **  One  in  love 
and  one  in  mind,"  should  be  the  motto  of  every 
married  pair.  And  fathers  would  many  a  time 
check  improvidences,  if  they  were  to  make  use 
of  reflection  and  kindness,  rather  than  prejudice 
and  strictness. 


DEATHS   ON    THE    STAGE. 

In  the  history  of  the  stage,  there  are  several  in- 
stances, besides  that  of  Mr.  Palmer,  of  perform- 
ers, who,  in  favorite  characters,  have  given  way 
to  such  an  intensity  of  feeling,  as  to  occasion 
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instant  death.  In  October,  1758,  Mr.  Paterson, 
an  actor  lon^  attached  to  the  Norwich  company, 
was  performing  the  Duke,  in  **  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure,"  which  he  played  in  a  masterly  style.  Mr. 
Moody  was  the  Claudio ;  and  in  toe  third  act, 
where  the  Duke  (as  the  Friar)  was  preparing 
Claudio  for  execution  next  morning,  Paterson  had 
no  sooner  spoken  these  words, — 

** Reason  thus  with  life : 

ir  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  loose  t  thing 

That  none  but  fools  would  keep ;  a  breath  thou  art  ;** 

than  he  dropped  in  Mr.  Moody's  arms,  and  died 
instantly.  He  was  interred  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
and  on  his  tombstone  his  last  words,  as  above, 
are  engraved.  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Bond,  collecting  a  party  of  friends,  got  up  Vol- 
taire's play  01  "  itara.**  (which  a  friend  had 
translated  for  him,)  at  the  music  room  in  Villiers- 
street,  York  Buildings,  and  chose  the  part  of  Lu- 
signan  for  himself.  His  acting  was  considered 
as  a  prodigy ;  and  he  so  far  yielded  himself  up 
to  the  force  and  impetuosity  of  his  imagination, 
that  on  the  discovery  of  his  daughter  he  fainted 
away.  The  house  rung  with  applause;  but 
finding  that  he  continued  a  long  time  in  that  sit- 
uation, the  audience  began  to  oe  uneasy  and  ap- 
prehensive. The  representatives  of  ChatiUon  and 
Nerestan  placed  him  in  his  chair ;  he  then  faintly 
spoke,  extending  his  arms  to  receive  his  children, 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  then  closed  them 
forever.  In  June,  1817,  when  the  tragedy  of 
**  Jane  Shore"  ^vas  performing  at  Leeds  theatre, 
Mr.  Cummings,  a  respectable  veteran,  who  had 
held  an  elevated  rank  on  the  stage  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  played  the  part  of  Dumont.  He  had 
just  repeated  the  benedictory  words, — 

**  Be  witness  for  me,  je  celestial  hosto, 
Such  mercy  and  such  pardon  as  my  soul 
Accords  to  thee,  and  begs  of  heaven  to  show  thee ; 
May  such  befall  me  at  my  latest  hoar  i" 

when  he  fell  down  on  the  stage,  and  instantly 
expired.  The  shock  inflicted  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  audience  soon  spread  through  the  town; 
and  seldom  has  been  witnessed  so  general  a  tri- 
bute to  departed  worth,  as  was  everywhere  man- 
ifested. The  performance,  of  course,  immedi- 
ately closed.  For  some  time,  Mr.  Cummings, 
the  circumstances  of  whose  death  so  nearly  re- 
semble those  of  Mr.  Palmer,  had  labored  under 
that  alarming  malady,  designated  by  the  name  of 
an  ossifieation  of  the  heart ;  and  to  this  circum- 
stance, added  to  the  strength  of  his  feelings  in  the 
mimic  scene,  his  death  is  to  be  attributea. 


THE  LOG  OP  THE  ROVEK. 
Natioival  Acad£mt  op  Dbsion.— We  have  paid  a  visit  to 
this  season's  exhibition  of  Paintings,  at  the  Academy  of  De- 
sign, and  came  away  favornbly  impressed  with  the  meriu  of 
the  artists  who  have  contributed  to  make  up  the  collecUon. 
There  are  several  very  fine  pictures,  many  tolerable  ones, 
and  many  more  that  are  little  better  than  attempts.  Num* 
ber  7«  a  portrait  of  a  lady,  by  Wenzel,  we  consider  among 
the  very  best ;  and  beside  it  liangs  number  1— the  Death  oi 
Abel,  by  C.  Mayr— conceit'ed  in  bad  taste,  and  the  coiort* 
badly  managed.  We  ask  the  artist,  what  has  that  dog— and 
SUCH  a  dog— to  do  in  the  picture  1  However,  we  do  not  as- 
sume to  be  a  judge  in  these  matters,  and  shall  not  pretend  to 
criticise  with  the  eye  of  an  artist.  Spencer  has  several  fine 
portraitain  the  exhibition— very  fine  in  comparison  to  the  rest. 


We  should  think  him  to  be  an  artist  of  mach  meriU 

the  short  visit  we  made,  and  the  great  number  of  YiaUots* 

we  are  unable  to  be  just. 

Niw  PuBLiCATioirs.— From  Harper  4c  Brothers  we  tove 
received  the  following  works :  Ah  Ehctclopidia  of  F 
TIC  BooNOMT,  number  1,  to  be  completed  in  twelve  i 
of  ISO  pages  each,  at  twenty-five  cenU  a  number.  This  Tale- 
able  work  is  very  handsomely  printed  on  flue  white  pepes;, 
and  comprises  such  subjecU  as  are  more  immedietely  cee- 
nected  with  house-keeping ;  as  the  constroctloB  of  edMces» 
with  the  of  warming,  ventilating,  and  lighting  them  ;  a  de- 
scription of  the  various  articles  of  furniture,  the  prescriratloe 
of  health,  domestic  medicines,  Ac.  The  work  wm  be  111m- 
trated  with  about  one  thcusand  engravings. 

Chablbs  Ttbbbll,  or  the  Bitter  Blood ;  by  O.  P. ».  Je»ea, 
number  8  of  Pocket  Edition  of  Select  Novels.  A  very  capi- 
tal romance.    Price  SS  cents. 

Sr.  Patbicb's  Evb;  by  Charles  Lever.  A  moct  exceUeoi 
work,  by  this  very  popular  author.    Price  6  cents. 

Mount  Sobbbl,  or  the  Heiress  of  the  De  Veres.  By  the 
author  of  "  The  Two  Old  Men's  Tales."  Judging  by  the  ose- 
rit  of  this  author's  former  works,  this  must  prove  highly  ea- 
tertaining.    Parts  1  and  2. 

ZoB— the  History  of  two  Lives ;  by  Miss  Jewebury.  A 
work  from  the  pen  of  this  gifted  writer  must  prove  popolar. 

Thb  WANDBBiNe  Jbw,  number  eleven.    Price  •  cents. 

H.  O.  Daggers,  90  Ann  street,  has  published,  in  a  neat  form, 
*•  Count  Luowio,  and  other  Romances,  by  Dickens,  with 
stories  of  Douglass  Jerrold,  Moore,  Ainsworth,  and  AJUn 
Cunningham.  "  Okb  Hundbbo  Sohos,"  by  B.  Ivea,  jr.— f  ve 
parU  in  one ;  price  $1,15.  This  is  a  rare  collecUon  of  Misaic, 
and  should  be  on  every  piano  forte  in  the  city. 

In  our  notice  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament,  last  week, 
for  "  declared  to  be  canonical**  read  *«  declared  hot  to  be  ca- 
nonical** by  the  Nicene  Council. 

Thbatbbs.— April  35.->Anderson  concluded  a  succeasfot 
engagement  at  the  Park,  on  Saturday  evening  last,  and  if 
possible,  added  to  his  laurels,  and  increased  in  public  favor. 
This  evening,  MonUtiy,theSeguinsand  Mr.Fraiercommeoce 
in  the  opera  of  the  Bohemian  Ghrl. 

The  Bowery  Theatre  is  again  in  ruins.  Between  six  and 
eight  o'clock  on  Friday  evening,  it  took  fire  and  was  entirely 
consumed ;  and  very  little  of  importance  saved.  The  ezt^ 
sive  wardrobe  and  valuable  properties  were  all  destroyed. 
Mr.  Hamblhi  is  a  heavy  loser ;  but  we  believe  he  wiU  sooe 
have  a  splendid  theatrs  on  Broadway,  comer  of  Anthony 
street.  Ihe  land  has  been  secured,  and  arrangeinenu  have 
been  sometime  In  progress. 

The  Bowery,  we  believe  was  not  Insured,  unless  soch  has 
been  effected  in  London  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Hackett» 
who  has  had  full  authority  for  so  doing  from  Mr.  Hamltlin. 

The  Chatham  Is  doing  a  good  business.  Mr.  James  Wal- 
lack,  jr.  and  lady  are  engaged,  and  other  valuable  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  company. 

The  Olympic  is  always  in  the  way  to  success.  The  sea- 
son at  this  house  is  drawing  to  a  close,  therefore  those  who 
are  fond  of  fun  must  make  the  most  of  it  while  it  lasts. 

Castle  Garden  opens  on  the  ISth  of  May,  with  the  Italian 
Opera.  This  Is  the  lurgest  and  most  elegant  ^oon  in  the 
country,  and  will  prove  tlie  most  popular  place  of  summer 
\mus«ment  in  the  city. 

THB  ROVBR:  A  DOLLAR  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE— 

To  Mail  Subechbers  a  Dollar  a  Volume  with  plate*  and  cover, 

and  one  Dollar  a  Tear  without.    Two  Volumes 

a  Year — in  all  cases  in  advance. 

Persons  procurinK  five  subscribers,  who  pay  in  advance,  shsll 
be  entitled  to  a  sixth  copy  gratis. 
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AN    IRISH    HIGHWAYMAN: 


BT    BENSON    K.    HILL. 


Doctor  W— — ,  the  bishop  of  Cashel,  having  oc- 
casion to  visit  Dublin,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
>  and  daughter,  detennined  to  perform  the  journey 
by  easy  stages,  in  his  own  carriage,  and  with  his 
own  sleek  and  well  fed  horses,  instead  of  trusting 
bis  bones  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  Irish  post- 
cb^se,  and  the  unbroken  garrons  used  for  draw- 
ing these  crazy  vehicles. 

One  part  of  his  rout  was  throuffh  a  wild  and 
monntainous  district;  and  the  bishop,  being  a 
yery  humane  man,  and  considerate  o/  his  caUle, 
maae  a  point  of  quitting  his  carriage  at  the  foot 
of  every  hill  and  walking  to  the  top.  On  one  of 
diese  occasions  he  had  loitered  to  look  at  the  ex- 
tensive prospect,  indulging  in  a  reverie  upon  its 
sterile  appearance,  and  the  change  that  agricul- 
ture might  produft,  and  in  so  doing  suffered  his 
family  and  servants  to  be  considerably  in  advance ; 
perceiving  this  he  hastened  to  make  up  for  lost 
time,  and  was  stepping  out  with  his  best  speed 
when  a  fellow  leaped  from  behind  a  heap  of  loose 
stones,  and  accompanying  the  flourish  of  a  large 
club  with  a  demoniac  yell,  demanded  "  Money !" 
with  a  ferocity  of  tone  and  manner  perfectly  ap- 
palling. 

The  bishop  gave  the  robber  all  the  silver  he 
bad  loose  in  his  pocket,  hoping  that  it  would  sat- 
isfy him;  but  he  was  mistaken,  for  no  sooner 
bad  the  ruffian  stowed  it  away  in  a  capacious 
rent  in  his  tattered  garment,  than  with  another 
VOLUME  y.-NO.  8. 


whirl  of  his  bludgeon,  and  an  awful  oath,  he  ex- 
claimed, 

"  And  is  it  with  the  likes  of  this  Pm  after  lettine 
you  off?  a  few  paltry  tinpennies !  It's  thegoold 
I'U  have,  or  Pll  spalter  your  brains.  Arrah,  dont 
stand  shivering  and  shaking  there,  like  a  quaker 
in  an  ague,  but  lug  out  your  purse,  you  devil, 
immediately,  or  Pll  bate  you  as  blue  as  a  whet- 
stone.** 

His  lordship  most  reluctantly  yielded  his  well- 
filled  purse,  saying  in  tremulous  accents,  "  My 
good  fellow,  there  it  is,  dont  ill  use  me — Pve 
given  you  all,  pray  let  me  depart." 

"  Fair  and  softly,  if  you  piase ;  as  sure  as  Pm 
not  a  good  fellow,  I  haven't  done  with  you  yet. 
I  must  sarch  for  your  note  case,  for  Pll  engage 
you  have  a  few  bits  of  paper  payable  at  the  bank ; 
so  hand  it  over  immediately,  or  you'll  sup  sorrow 
to-night." 

It  was  given  up :  a  glance  at  the  road  showed 
that  all  hope  of  assistance  from  his  servants  was 
unavailing,  the  carriage  had  disappeared,  but  the 
bishop  made  an  instinctive  movement  as  though 
anxious  to  escape  from  further  pillage. 

**  Wait  awhile,  or  may  be  I  shall  get  angry  with 
you ;  hand  over  your  watch  and  sales,  and  then 
you  may  trudge," 

Now  it  happened  that  the  divine  felt  a  particu- 
lar regard  for  his  watch — not  so  much  Irom  its 
being  of  considerable  value,  but  because  it  had 
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been  presented  to  him  by  hie  first  patron — and  he 
ventured  to  expostulate. 

«* Surely  you  have  taken  enough;  leave  me 
my  watch,  and  Til  forgive  all  you  nave  done." 

"Who  ax*d  your  forgiveness,  you  ould  var- 
mint? Would  you  trifle  with  my  good  nature  ? 
Don*t  force  me  to  do  anything  Td  be  sorry  for — 
but,  without  any  more  bother,  just  give  me  the 
watch,  or  by  all  that's  holy " 

And  he  jerked  the  bludgeon  from  his  right 
hand  to  his  left,  spat  in  the  horny  palm  of  the 
former,  and  re-grasped  the  formidable  weapon  a^ 
though  seriously  bent  on  bringing  it  into  opera- 
tion ;  this  action  was  not  unheeded  by  his  victim 
— he  drew  forth  the  golden  time-piece,  and  with 
a  heavy  si^h  handed  it  to  his  spoiler,  who,  roll- 
ing the  chain  and  seals  round  it,  found  some  wi- 
der aperture  in  his  apparel  into  which  he  cram- 
med It ;  and  giving  himself  a  shake  to  ascertain 
if  it  found,  by  its  own  gravity,  a  place  or  safety, 
he  said, 

**  And  now  be  off  with  you,  and  thank  the 
blissed  saints  that  you  lave  me  without  a  scratch 
on  your  skin,  or  the  value  of  your  little  finger 
hurt." 

It  needed  no  persuasion  to  induce  the  bishop  to 
turn  his  back  upon  the  despoiler  of  his  worldly 
goods,  and  having  no  weight  to  carry  he  set  off 
at  what  equestrians  term  •*  a  hard  canter ;"  scarce- 
ly, however,  had  he  reached  the  middle  of  the 
precipitous  road,  when  he  perceived  his  persecu- 
tor running  after  him,  Alas !  what  chance  had 
he  in  a  race  with  one  whose  muscles  were  as 
strong  and  elastic  as  highly-tempered  steel  ? 

"  Stop,  you  nimble-footed  thief  of  the  world  !'* 
roared  the  robber,  **  stop,  I  tell  you !  Tve  a  part- 
ing word  with  you  yet." 

The  exhausted  and  defenceless  clergyman,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  continue  his  flight,  suddenly 
came  to  a  stand-still.  The  fellow  approached, 
and  his  face,  instead  of  its  former  ferocity,  was 
lit  up  with  a  whimsical  rogueishness  of  expres- 
sion, as  he  said, 

"And  is  it  likely  Pd  let  you  off  with  a  better 
coat  on  your  back  than  my  own  .'  and  will  I  be 
after  losing  the  chance  of  that  elegant  hat  and 
wig  ?  Off  with  them  this  moment,  and  then  you 
wiu  be  quit  o*  me." 

The  footpad  quickly  divested  the  bishop  of  his 
single-breasted  coat — laid  violent  hands  upon  the 
clerical  hat  and  full-bottomed  wig — put  them  on 
his  own  person,  and  then  insisted  on  seeing  his 
late  apparel  used  in  their  stead ;  and  with  a  loud 
laugh  ran  off,  as  though  his  last  feat  had  been  the 
most  meritorious  of  his  life. 

Thankful  at  having  escaped  with  unbroken 
bones,  his  lordship  was  not  long  in  overtaking 
his  carriage ;  the  servants  could  not  repress  their 
laughter  at  seeing  their  master  in  such  strange 
ana  motley  attire ;  but  there  was  in  his  face  such 
evidences  of  terror  and  suffering,  that  they  speedi- 
ly checked  their  risible  inclinations,  particularly 
when  they  learnt,  by  a  few  brief  words,  the  dan- 
ger he  had  undergone. 

"My  dear  W !"  exclaimed  his  affection- 
ate wife,  after  listening  to  the  account  of  the  pe- 
rils to  which  her  husband  had  been  exposed,  "  for 
Heaven's  sake  take  off  that  filthy  jacket,  and 
throw  it  out  of  the  window.  You  can  put  my 
trurm  cloak  over  your  shoulders  till  we  reach  the 


next  stage,  and  then  you  will  b«  able  to  pwchaM 
some  haiit  better  suited  to  your  station  and  call- 
ing." 

**  That  is  more  easily  said  than  done,  my  love," 
he  replied ;  *  I  have  lost  all  the  money  I  poesc«»- 
ed ;  not  a  single  guinea  is  left  me  to  pay  our  ex- 
penses to-night.  Mv  watch,  too,  that  I  so  dear- 
ly prized !     Miserable  man  that  I  am !" 

**  Never  mind  your  watch,  or  anything  else, 
just  now— only  pull  off  that  mass  of  filth,  I  im- 
plore you ;  who  Knows  what  horrid  contogioA 
we  may  all  catch  if  you  persist  in  wearing  it  ?" 

The  obnoxious  garment  was  removal;  the 
young  lady  was  about  to  place  it  under  her  seat, 
when  she  lieard  a  jingling  noise  that  attracted  her 
attention,  and  on  examination,  found  secreted  in 
various  parts  of  the  coat,  not  only  the  watch, 
pocket-book,  purse,  and  silver,  of  which  her  fa- 
ther had  been  deprived,  but  a  yellow  canvas  bag, 
such  as  is  used  by  farmers,  containing  about 
thirty  guineas. 

The  surprise  and  joy  of  all  parties  may  be  ima- 
gined ;  they  reached  the  inn  where  they  proposed 
stopping  for  the  night,  and  as  the  portmanteaos 
had  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  roaii,  the  bishop 
was  speedily  able  to  attire  himself  canonically. 
Before  the  party  retired  for  rest,  intelligence  ar- 
rived  that  the  highwa)rman  had  been  taken,  after 
a  desperate  resistance — the  notice  of  the  police 
being  attracted  by  the  singular  appearance  of  a 
man  of  his  station  sporting  a  new  black  coat,  and 
covering  his  shaggy,  carroty  locks  with  the  well- 
powdered  and  orthodox  peruke  of  the  right  rcre- 
rend  the  Bishop  of  Cashel. 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  GOD  IS  WITUIN  YOU. 

BT  MBS.  B.  O^KBS  IMITH.        ^ 

Unbobed,  majestic,  should  the  soul 

Before  iu  God  appear, 
Uodimmed  the  imtge  he  affixed, 

Unknowing  doubt  or  foar ; 
And  ofen  converse  should  it  hoM, 

With  meek  and  truathig  brow ; 
Such  as  man  was  in  Paradise 

He  may  be  even  now. 

Few,  few  the  shapely  temple  recr, 

For  God's  abiding  place- 
That  mystic  temple,  where  no  sound 

Within  the  hallowed  space 
Reveals  the  skill  of  builder's  hand ; 

Yet  with  a  silent  care 
Tliat  holy  temple  riseth  up, 

And  God  is  dwelling  there. 

CSInleia  Chltt. 


BEATRICE   DI   TENDA. 

BT  WILLIAM  HABtlSOll  AIRSVrolTH. 


MICHELE    OEOMBELLO. 

One  night,  in  the  summer  of  1418,  a  masqu«d 
fete  was  given  hy  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  Duke 
of  Milan,  in  honor  of  the  Princess  of  Carrara,  of 
whom  he  was  passionately  enamored.  This  re- 
vel, unusually  magnificent  even  for  Visconti, 
whose  entertainments  were  always  of  the  most 
splendid  description,  was  attended  by  all  theprin- 
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^ifsl  aobles  of  his  court.  Nor  was  that  want- 
ing, without  Which  no  festival,  however  gor- 
geous, can  be  perfect — beauty.  Foremost  amone 
the  lovely  dames  ranked  the  queen  of  the  revel, 
— the  beautiful  ftincess  of  Carrara — one  of  those 
superb  blonds  only  to  be  found  in  Ae  north  of 
Itaiy,  with  light  satin  tresses,  eyes  at  once  lus- 
trous and  languishing,  and  blue  as  the  skies-,  fea- 
tures cast  m  the  most  exquisite  mould ;  a  full, 
ToluptuouB  figure ;  and  a  complexion  so  delicate 
«uid  so  transparent,  that  the  brightest  bloom  could 
fiot  compare  with  it. 

The  ftiir  princess  was  in  her  first  year  of  wi- 
dowhood— her  consort,  Brunoro,  Prince  of  Car- 
ram  and  Fadua,  having  died  suddenly  after  their 
vnion,  not  without  strong  suspicion  of  poison. 
Her  fascinations  of  manner  and  person,  as  has 
just  been  observed,  completely  captivated  the  li- 
centious Visconti,  who  left  no  means  untried  to 
obtain  possession  of  her,  but  failing  in  his  at- 
tempts, he  resolved  upon  divorcing  his  duchess, 
Beatrice  di  Tenda,  or  otherwise  removing  her,  to 
nake  way  for  the  new  object  of  his  passion. 

A  hint  dropped  by  the  princess  was  not  lost 
iflpon  him.  When  warmly  urging  his  suit,  she 
ehecked  him,  and  observed  in  a  significant  tone, 
*•  I  pray  your  highness  to  desist  from  further  im- 
portunity. So  long  as  the  present  bar  exists  be- 
tween us,  I  can  never  be  yours."  "  I  under- 
Btand,"  replied  the  duke;  "it  shall  be  speedily 
i^tnoved."  And  from  that  moment,  his  whole 
thoue^ts  were  bent  upon  destrojring  the  duchess 
Filippo  Visconti  had  not  one  redeeming  quali- 
ty, except  courage,  and  this  was  tarnished  by 
cruelty.  Utterly  destitute  of  generosity,  he  never 
requited  a  faVor  but  with  an  injury ;  and  having 
no  reaurd  for  his  plighted  faith,  was  held  in  dis- 
trust by  all  his  allies.  Still,  he  was  crafty  and 
calculating,  and  his  cunning  made  him  a  match 
for  most  of  his  opponents.  In  person  he  was  tall 
and  finely  formed.  His  features  were  handsome, 
but  disfigured  by  a  sinister  expression.  His  de- 
meanor was  singularly  majestic. 

Daring  the  early  part  of  the  fete,  Filippo  de- 
▼oted  himself  exclusively  to  the  princess.  Attir- 
ed in  her  colors,  white  and  blue,  and  attended  by 
a  band  of  courtiers  similarly  arrayed,  he  received 
ber  on  her  arrival  at  the  palace ;  conducted  her 
to  the  dancing-hall — the  music-chamber — the  bril- 
Mantly-illuminated  gardens — the  banquet — and 
finally  to  a  small  conservatory  filled  with  the 
choicest  flowers,  which  none  were  permitted  to 
enter  but  themselves.  There,  while  engaged  in 
a  tender  tete-a-tete  with  his  mistress,  who,  flatter- 
ed by  his  homage,  and  bewildered  by  the  enchant- 
ing scene  around  her,  appeared  disposed  to  lend 
a  more  fovorable  ear  to  his  suit,  the  duke  was 
greatly  astonished  and  ofiended  by  the  sudden  en- 
trance of  an  attendant.  The  name  of  the  new 
comer,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  personal 
strength  and  forbidding  aspect,  was  Squarcia  Gi- 
lamo.  He  had  filled  the  office  of  master  of  the 
hounds  to  the  late  Duke  Giovanni ;  and  his  sa- 
vage disposition  recommended  him  to  the  favor 
of  Filippo,  who  placed  him  near  his  person.  The 
princess  having  abandoned  her  hand  to  the  duke, 
tittered  a  slight  scream  at  Squarcia*B  appearance, 
and  hastily  withdrew  it;  while  her  lover,  pluck- 
ing his  dag9[er  from  its  sheath,  seemed  disposed 
to  sacrifice  the  unwelcome  intruder  to  his  anger. 


Something,  however,  in  the  look  of  the  latter  ar- 
rested his  arm. 

*«  When  your  highness  learns  what  news  I 
bring,"  he  said,  "  you  will  thank,  not  meanoe 
me." 

**  Speak  then,"  cried  the  duke,  fiercely. 

"  I  cannot  speak  here,"  replied  Squarcia.  **  Will 
it  please  your  highness  to  grant  me  a  momenfi^d 
private  audience  ?•* 

"  No,"  replied  Visconti,  impatiently.  "  If  y©a 
have  some  secret  matter  to  disclose,  you  mu^t 
await  a  more  favorable  opportunity.     Begone!" 

"  What  I  have  to  say  relates  to  the  duchesa^' 
rejoined  Squarcia,  mysteriously. 

"To  her!**  exclaimed  Visconti,  in  surpriitd. 
"  Nay,  then,  I  must  hear  it." 

Hastily  apologizing  to  the  princess,  and  prom,- 
ising  to  return  instantly,  he  quitted  the  conserva- 

On  gaining  the  adjoining  apartment,  he  ctscer- 
tained  from  Squarcia,  whom  he  employed  as  a 
spy  upon  Beatrice,  that  a  circumstance  had  just 
occured,  which  raised  a  suspicion  that  some  se- 
cret attachment  existed  on  her  part.  The  sum  of 
the  attendant's  relation  was  as  follows.  About 
an  hour  ago,  a  mask,  habited  as  a  minstrel,  had 
approached  the  duchess,  and  peatly  delightedter 
by  his  voice  and  musical  skill.  After  listening 
to  his  singing  for  some  time,  during  which  she 
betrayed  extraordinary  emotion,  she  commanded 
him  to  remove  his  vizard.  The  minstrel  compli- 
ed ;  and  on  beholding  his  features,  which  were 
those  of  a  youth  of  remarkable  personal  attrac- 
tions, she  had  fainted. 

"  Is  this  all  ?"  observed  the  duke,  when  Squar- 
cia concluded. 

"  It  is,  your  highness,*'  replied  your  attendant. 

•*  I  see  nothing  in  it.  The  duchess  was  struck 
by  an  accidental  resemblance  in  the  youth  to  soine 
one  she  formerly  knew — that  is  all.  Thou  art 
an  officious  knave,  to  trouble  me  with  so  slight  a 
matter." 

"  It  is  not  so  slight  as  your  highness  imagines," 
rejoined  Squarcia.  •*  I  have  never  seen  the  duch- 
ess so  agitated  before." 

"  Where  is  she  now  ?"  demanded  Squarcia. 

"  She  has  been  conveyed  to  her  own  apart- 
ments," answered  Squarcia. 

"And the  minstrel.?" 

"  He  is  in  the  music-hall.  He  stood  like  one 
stupefied  after  the  occurrence ;  but  when  the 
ducness  was  removed,  he  wandered  with  slow 
steps  and  a  dejected  air  in  the  direction  I  have 
mentioned." 

"  Bring  him  hither,"  said  the  duke,  after  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  "  I  would  question  him." 

Squarcia  departed,  and  presently  returned  with 
a  youth,  whose  good  looks  Visconti  acknowl- 
edged had  not  been  overrated.  He  appeared  about 
eignteen,  and  his  proud  bearing  proclaimed  him 
of  distinguished  origin.  The  contrast  between 
his  noble  and  prepossessing  countenance  and  the 
lowering  and  villainous  looks  of  Squarcia  was 
too  striking  to  pass  unnoticed. 
.  **By  Saint  Ambrosio,  a  handsome  gallants 
exclaimed  the  duke,  as  he  approached.  "  How 
are  you  called,  fair  sir  ?" 

"  Michele  Orombello,"  replied  the  youth. 

"  I  neither  remember  your  name  nor  person^ 
Messer  Michele,"  pursued  the  duke,  fixing  a  scru- 
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tinizing  glance  apon  him.  "  How  long  have  you 
been  in  Milan  f* 

*«  Three  days,"  replied  Michele.  "  I  came  in 
the  train  of  the  ambassador  of  the  Queen  of  Na- 
ples/' 

"  Malizia  is  graced  in  his  follower,"  observed 
the  duke,  sarcastically.  *'  And  now,  Messer  Mi- 
chele, as  I  doubt  not  you  have  a  quick  eye  for 
beauty,  tell  me  whom  you  think  the  fairest  dame 
in  my  court  ?* 

"  Were  your  highness  to  ask  me  whom  I  think 
the  most  injured,  I  could  answer  more  readily," 
rejoined  Michele. 

'•  Whom  should  you  say,  then  .^'  demanded  Vis- 
conti,  sternly. 

"  Your  duchess,"  replied  the  youth. 

Squarcia  laid  his  hand  unon  his  dagger,  and 
looked  at  his  lord,  but  the  latter  took  no  notice 
of  the  movement. 

"  You  are  a  frank  speaker,  Michele,"  said  Vis- 
conti ;  "  but  I  like  you  none  the  worse  for  your 
boldness.  The  duchess  is  a  deeply-injured  lady 
— granted.  You  are,  no  doubt,  eager  to  redress 
her  wrongs." 

"  I  womd  shed  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  in  her 
defence,"  cried  Michele. 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  rejoined  Visconti.  "  Her 
highness  snail  be  made  acquainted  with  your  de- 
votion. If  I  can  prevail  upon  Malizia  to  transfer 
you  to  the  duchess's  service,  will  you  consent  to 
the  exchange .'" 

"  Consent !"  echoed  Michele,  his  countenance 
beaming  with  delight,  *<  I  am  transported  with 
joy  at  the  thought.  But  your  highness  is  mock- 
ine  me." 

Not  so,"  replied  Visconti.  « I  am  as  much  re- 
joiced as  yourself  that  the  duchess  will  have  an 
attendant  so  devoted  to  her  interests.  And  now 
rejoin  your  companions,  signor.  To-morrow  I 
will  speak  to  his  excellency." 

"  Accept  my  heartfelt  thanks,  my  lord,"  ^d  Mi- 
chele, bending  the  knee  before  him.  "I  have 
scarcely  deserved  this  kindness  at  your  hands." 

Visconti  stamped  upon  the  ground  impatiently, 
and  the  youth  arose. 

**  Keep  strict  watch  over  him,"  obsorred  the 
duke  to  Squarcia,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone : 
**  and  if  aught  further  occurs,  apprize  me  instant- 
ly. You  were  right  in  your  suspicions.  There 
is  some  mystery  siDout  this  youth  which  I  cannot 
fathom." 

"  I  will  resolve  it  for  your  highness,"  replied 
Squarcia,  smiling  grimly.  **  Having  got  the  scent, 
I  will  hunt  down  the  game  as  surely  as  ever  did 
my  best  wolf-hound  in  the  days  of  Duke  Giovan- 
ni." 

"  Go  then,  brave  dog,"  rejoined  Visconti,  push- 
ing him  from  him ;  "  and  ii  you  bring  down  the 
noblest  hind  in  the  forest,  your  reward  shall  be 
proportionate  to  the  service." 

"  My  reward  may  be  a  dog's— a  blow  when 
the  deed  is  done,"  observed  Squarcia,  dryly.  "  No 
matter.  Your  highnesses  commands  shall  be 
obeyed." 

With  this,  he  departed  upon  his  mission,  while 
Visconti  returned  to  the  Princess. 

Elated  by  his  interview  with  the  Duke,  and 
unable  to  conceive  why  such  good  fortune  had  so 
suddenly  befallen  him,  Michele  Orombello  could 
listen  no  more  to  the  music,  nor  take  any  further 


part  in  the  dance.  Separating  himself  from  the 
crowd  of  revelers,  he  pondered  over  the  occur- 
rences of  the  evening.  The  idea  of  the  ducheai 
was  ever  present  to  him.  He  thought  of  ber 
marble  cheek,  which  pale  as  death  before,  had 
crimsoned  at  the  sound  of  his  voice ;  of  her  lai]^ 
lustreless  black  eyes,  which  had  kindled  witk 
new  fire,  as  he  proceeded  with  the  melody.  He 
heard  again  her  commands  to  him  to  unmaak — 
her  cry  when  the  order  was  obeyed — and  his  bo- 
som palpitated  with  strange  emotions.  Was  the 
interest  she  felt  in  him  love  ?  He  scarcely  dared 
to  ask  himself  the  question.  And  yet  his  heart 
refused  to  answer  in  the  negative. 

While  occupied  with  these  reflections,  be  felt 
a  gentle  pressure  on  his  arm,  and  heard  a  low 
voice  breathe  in  his  ear — **  Follow  me." 

Looking  round,  Michele  perceived  a  masked 
female,  and  pursuing  her  retreating  figure  throueh 
the  throng,  entered  the  great  half,  in  which  toe 
dancers  were  still  footing  it  merrily.  Thence  he 
tracked  her  down  a  fli^t  of  marble  steps  into 
the  garden,  and  proceeding  along  a  terrace  lighted 
with  colored  lamps,  struck  into  a  dark  walk, 
edged  with  clipped  yew-trees.  Here  his  conduc- 
tress paused,  and  said  in  a  whisper,  *'  Follow  that 
path,  signor.  It  will  bring  you  to  a  temple, 
where  you  will  find  the  lady  who  expects  you.* 

With  a  beating  heart  and  quick  step,  Michele 
hastened  along  the  path  indicated  to  him.  Jest 
as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  temple,  he  cast  a 
look  behind,  and  fancied  he  could  discern  through 
the  darkness  a  man  creeping  stealthily  after  him. 
As  he  gazed  at  the  object  it  disappeared,  and 
thinking  he  might  be  deceived,  he  pushed  open 
the  door  of  the  structure,  and  beheld  the  duchess. 

She  was  alone.  By  the  li^ht  of  a  lamp  placed 
upon  a  table  beside  her,  Michele  saw  that  her 
countenance  bore  tiie  traces  of  severe  suflering, 
and  though  she  streggled  to  maintain  her  compo- 
sure, she  was  still  feanully  agitated.  The  youtn*B 
first  impulse  was  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet 
She  instantly  raised  him. 

**  I  have  sent  for  you,"  she  said  hurriedly,  "  to 
tell  you  you  are  in  danger.  I  have  heard  of  your 
interview  with  the  duke,  and  of  his  promise  to 
you.    If  must  never  be  fulfilled." 

**  Wherefore  not,  madam  ?"  asked  Michele,  in 
astonishment. 

'*  You  roust  depart  at  once,  and  secretly,  if  you 
would  preserve  your  life,"  she  continued,  with- 
out noticing  the  question.  <*  The  duke  m^itates 
your  destruction." 

"How  have  I  incurred  his  resentment f  in- 
quired Michele. 

**  By  your  boldness  of  speech,"  she  answered. 
*'ButI  am  the  chief  cause  of  his  enmity  against 
you." 

"  You,  madam !" 

"To  be  plain,"  replied  the  duchess,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  "  he  thinks  I  love  you,  and 
would  place  you  near  me  that  he  may  destroy  us 
both.  But  1  will  defeat  his  scheme.  You,  at 
least,  shall  avoid  the  si^e." 

"  Think  not  of  me  a  moment,  madam,"  replied 
the  youth,  passionately.  "  Sufier  me,  I  entreat 
you,  to  remain  with  you  at  whatever  risk  to  my- 
self." 

"  I  have  already  told  you  it  cannot  be.  If  you 
would  prove  your  devotion  to  me,  you  will  go. 
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I  owe  you  some  explanation  of  my  strange  con- 
duct, and  you  shall  have  it.  I  am  interested— 
deeply  interested  in  you.  Do  not  mistake  me. 
It  is  not  love  I  bear  you — at  least,  not  the  love 
tlie  duke  supposes.  You  resemble  one  whose 
memory  is  most  dear  to  me — so  strikingly,  that  I 
could  almost  fancy  you  were  he." 

" Beseech  your  hiehness to  tell  me  his  name  !' 
cried  Michele,  eagerly. 

"  First  let  me  know  your  own,  and  your  his- 
tory r  rejoined  the  Duchess.  "  I  am  ignorant 
of  both."  ^ 

"  I  am  called  Michele  Orombello,"  replied  the 

routh,  "  and  all  I  know  of  my  history  is  this, 
was  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Lago  di  Guarda 
by  a  peasant,  whose  name  I  bear,  and  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  my  early  nurture.  Becoming 
dissatisfied  with  my  condition,  as  I  grew  in  years, 
I  quitted  my  humble  home  and  protector,  and 
wandered  from  city  to  city,  encountering  various 
ricissitudes  and  adventures,  until  I  reached  Na- 
ples, where  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  attract  the 
attention  of  Antonio  Caraffii,  who  appointed  me 
his  page.  Hence  I  chanced  to  accompany  him 
on  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  the  duke  your 
liusband.** 

"  Have  you  no  clue  to  your  birth  ?"  asked  the 
duchess,  who  had  listened  with  breathless  inter- 
est to  his  relation. 

**  Only  this,"  he  answered,  producing  the  frag- 
ment of  a  letter.  "  It  was  found  upon  my  per- 
son by  my  preserver,  Orombello.  The  few  words 
tiiat  can  be  deciphered  refer  to  the  destruction  of 
an  infant, — alluding,  doubtless,  to  myself.  It 
appears  to  be  an  order  from  some  powerful  noble 
to  his  vassal.  But  I  have  vainly  sought  to  dis- 
cover the  writer." 

"  Give  it  me,"  cried  the  duchess,  snatching  the 
paper  from  him. 

As  she  gazed  at  it  a  violent  tremor  seized  her. 
She  shivered  from  head  to  foot,  and  would  have 
fallen,  if  Michele  had  not  tendered  her  support. 

••  Your  highness  knows  who  wrote  that  letter  ?* 
be  remarked,  as  soon  as  her  agitation  had  in  some 
degpree  subsided. 

•*  I  do,"  she  replied.  •*  But  do  not  question 
me.  I  dare  not — cannot  tell  you.  The  know- 
ledge would  be  fatal.  I  am  now  more  than  ever 
anxious  fflPyour  safety.  You  must  quit  the  pa- 
lace without  a  moment's  delay.  Repair  to  the 
northern  rate  of  the  city,  and  in  an  hour  a  fleet 
steed  shall  be  provided  for  you.  Do  not  draw 
the  bridle  till  you  reach  Novara.  There  you 
will  be  safe.  My  faithful  subjects  will  protect 
you.  To-morrow,  I  will  dispatch  messengers  1o 
Yincenzo  Marliano,  governor  of  the  citadel.  He 
is  ray  assured  friend,  and  you  will  learn  from 
him  the  meaning  of  this  mystery.  Take  this 
gold — these  ornaments,"  she  added,  opening  a 
coffer,  and  spreading  its  glittering  contents  before 
him,  while  she  at  the  same  time  detached  a  string 
-of  pearls  from  her  neck,  and  a  circlet  of  gold 
from  her  head — "  take  them,"  she  cried,  forcing 
them  upon  him,  "  you  may  need  them." 

So  saying,  she  opened  her  arms,  and  straining 
the  youth,  who  was  bewildered  with  astonish- 
ment, to  her  bosom,  wept  aloud. 

From  this  sad  embrace  they  were  roused  by 
the  sudden  opening  of  the  door,  which  was  in- 
stantly closea  with  a  jar  that  shook  the  whole 


building.  Breaking  from  her  companion  at  the 
sound,  the  duchess  beheld  Yisconti.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  several  nobles  of  his  court,  and  a 
numerous  train  of  attendants,  among  whom  was 
Squarcia  Giramo.  A  smile  of  bitter  satisfaction 
played  upon  his  features. 

"  Lost ! — lost !"  shrieked  the  duchess. 

"  You  shall  not  perish  unavenged  !"  cried  Mi- 
chele, drawing  his  dagger,  and  springing  upon 
the  duke. 

But  the  blow  was  intercepted  by  Squarcia. 
Seizing  the  youth's  arm,  he  wrested  the  weapon 
from  his  grasp,  and  would  have  plunged  it  to  his 
heart,  if  Visconti  had  not  prevented  him. 

"  Harm  him  not,"  he  cried,  "  I  have  another 
fate  in  reserve  for  him.  My  lords,"  he  continued, 
"  you  have  all  been  witnesses  to  my  dishonor, 
and  will  testify  to  the  truth  of  what  you  have 
seen  ?" 

*•  Assuredly,  your  highness,"  they  answered. 

"  How  say  you,  then  ?"  he  continued.  •*  Is  the 
duchess  guilty,  or  not .'" 

**  Guilty,"  replied  the  assemblage,  with  one 
voice. 

"One  word  in  arrest  of  judgment,  my  lord,"  ' 
exclaimed  the  duchess,  advancing  toward  him. 

•*  Not  one,"  replied  Visconti,  harshly  repulsi^ff 
her.  **  Squarcia  Giramo,  let  the  adultress  ana 
her  paramour  be  instantly  conveyed  to  my  castle 
of  Binasco.  There  let  the  torturers  deal  with 
them." 

**  They  shall  force  no  avowal  of  guilt  from 
me,"  cried  the  duchess. 

"  Nor  from  me,"  added  Michele. 

"  Let  them  die  upon  the  rack  then,"  rejoined 
the  duke.  And  followed  by  his  train,  he  quitted 
the  temple,  and  returned  to  the  festivities  withii^ 
the  palace. 


BINASCO. 

The  ancient  castle  of  Binasco,  whither  the  cap- 
tives were  conducted,  in  obedience  to  the  duke's 
mandates,  lies  about  three  leagues  from  Milan, 
on  the«»ad  to  Pavia.  It  is  a  vast  and  gloomy 
pile,  and  at  the  period  in  question,  was  strongly 
fortified.  The  duchess  and  her  companion  were 
placed  in  dark  subterranean  dungeons,  and  under- 
went the  most  horrible  tortures.  More  than 
twenty  times,  Beatrice  was  stretched  upon  the 
rack,  but  her  firmness  was  proof  against  the 
severest  agonies.  Resolutely  denying  the  crime 
laid  ID  her  charge,  she  refused  to  exculpate  her- 
self by  any  exjpianation  of  her  mysterious  con- 
duct toward  Michele  Orombello.  Conveyed  to 
their  place  of  imprisonment  in  separate  litters, 
the  unhappy  pair  nad  not  exchanged  a  word  since 
their  fatal  meeting  in  the  temple.  All  the  du- 
chess's inquiries  concerning  her  fellow-prisoner 
were  met  by  sullen  silence  on  the  part  of  the 
jailors;  nor  could  she  learn  aught  relating  to 
hinH  until  one  day,  Squarcia  Giramo,  who  super- 
intended her  examinations,  and  regulated  the  de- 
grees of  torture  to  which  she  was  subjected, 
entered  her  cell,  and  informed  her,  with  a  look  of 
savage  delight,  that  he  had  confessed. 

"  ft  is  false,  villain,"  returned  Beatrice,  incred- 
ulously. "  He  cannot  have  confessed  a  crime  be 
has  never  committed." 
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*•  The  youth  is  not  made  of  such  stubborn  stuff 
as  your  highness,"  rejoined  Squarica,  grinning 
•*  When  we  were  about  to  bind  him  to  the  wheel 
this  morning,  he  requested  to  be  released;  ac- 
knowledged his  guilt  in  full ;  signed  the  confes- 
sion, which  has  since  been  transmitted  to  the 
duke,  whose  arrival  at  the  castle  is  momently 
expected ;  and  prayed  only  for  speedy  death  to 
put  a  period  to  nis  sufferings : — a  petition,  I  have 
no  doubt,  that  will  be  readily  granted." 

**  Horror  !"  cried  Beatrice,  distractedly.  "  Can 
this  he  true  ?" 

"  I  swear  it  by  my  soul*s  safety,"  returned 
Squarcia.  "  And  I  advise  your  highness  to  fol- 
low your  lover's  example.  Further  obstinacy 
will  avail  you  nothing." 

"Wretch!"  cried  Beatrice  fiercely.  But  in- 
stantly checking  herself,  she  added — "  You  say 
the  duke  is  expected  at  the  castle.  On  his  arrival, 
tell  him  I  must  see  him  without  a  moment's  delay. 
I  have  a  secret  to  disclose,  which  it  is  important 
to  him  to  know,  but  which,  if  he  comes  not  in- 
stantly, shall  never  pass  my  lips.  Tell  him  this. 
And  take  heed  no  injury  is  done  the  youth,  or  I 
vill  yet  find  means  of  terribly  avenging  his  death 
on  all  concerned  in  it.    Do  you  hear  me  r* 

**  I  hear,  and  will  obey  your  hiehness,"  replied 
I3^[uarcia.    And  he  quitted  the  cell 

Words  cannot  paint  the  anguish  of  the  duchess. 
Severe  as  had  been  her  recent  bodily  suffering,  it 
was  nothing  to  the  mental  torture  she  now  en- 
dured. Several  hours  elapsed,  and  Visconti  came 
not.  At  length,  worn  out  with  vain  expectation, 
she  was  about  to  abandon  herself  wholly  to  de- 
spair, when  the  massive  prison  door  revolved 
upon  its  hinges,  and  admitted  her  husband. 

He  was  cased  in  complete  armor,  except  his 
helmet,  which  he  had  laid  aside  on  reaching  the 
castle,  and  his  looks  were  as  formidable  as  his 
steely  apparel. 

**  What  would  you  with  me,  madam  ?"  he  de- 
manded, after  a  pause,  during  which  he  eyed  her 
Sternly. 

**  I  would  make  a  bargain  with  you  for  the  life 
of  Michele  Orombello,"  she  answered. 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  Visconti.  **  AnJ  what 
do  you  propose  to  offer  me  in  exchange  ?" 

♦*  My  own  life,"  she  replied. 

"  It  IS  mine  already,"  rejoined  the  duke. 

**  Not  so,  my  lord,"  replied  Beatrice ;  "  you 
cannot  lawfully  execute  me  till  I  have  confessed 
the  crime  with  which  I  am  charged.  I  may  ex- 
]Hre  upon  the  rack,  but  I  will  maintain  my  inno- 
cence to  the  last,  unless  you  consent  to  q>are 
thifi  youth.  His  life  is  of  no  consequence  to  you 
com]>ared  with  mine.  Put  me  to  death  without 
■warrant,  and  the  four  cities  I  brought  you  in 
dower — Tortona,  Novara,  Vercelli,  and  Alexan- 
dria,— will  revolt  from  you.  This  you  know 
f^iU  well.  Comply  with  my  request,  and  I  will 
lUter  whatever  you  may  dictate,  and  declare  my- 
self justly  condemned." 

"  You  love  for  this  youth  is  stronger  than  I 
thought  it,"  remarked  Visconti ; — "  stronger  than 
a  chance  attachment  could  be.    Who  is  he  ?" 
.  **  My  son,"  rejoined  Beatrice. 

'*  Your  son !"  ejaculated  the  duke,  recoiling. 

*«  Hear  me,  Visconti,"  continued  the  duchess. 
"  jB^ore  I  wedded  my  first  husband,  Facino  Cane, 
I  bad  contracted  an  intimacy  with  one  of  low 


birth.  The  consequence  of  this  guilt  was  a  son. 
The  infant  was  committed  to  Antonio  Marliano, 
now  grand  seneschal  of  Novara,  but  then  my 
humblest  attendant.  He  told  me  he  had  destroy- 
ed it.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  remorse  occa- 
sioned by  the  dark  offence  I  had  committed,  or 
by  the  still  darker  offence  by  which  I  sought  to 
hide  it.  My  peace  was  gone  forever.  And  I 
looked  upon  my  after  sufferings  as  the  just  retri- 
bution of  Heaven  for  my  criminal  conduct." 

"Let  this  pass,  madam,"  observed  Viscontir 
scornfully.    "  How  did  you  recognize  the  youth  ?' 

"  His  voice  first  attracted  my  attention,"  re- 
plied the  duchess,  "  and  when  I  beheld  his  fea- 
tures, their  resemblance  to  him  I  had  loved  was 
too  striking  to  be  mistaken.  My  heart  assured 
me  he  was  the  son  I  had  supposed  dead.  And 
on  ascertaining  his  history  I  found  I  was  not  de- 
ceived." 

"  The  youth  is  not  aware  of  the  secret  of  his- 
birth  ?"  demanded  the  duke. 

**  He  is  not,"  rejoined  Beatrice,  *•  and  nerer 
shall  be.    It  shall  perish  with  me." 

Visconti  was  for  some  time  lost  in  reflection. 
The  duchess  watched  his  countenance  with  the 
most  intense  anxiety.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
read  what  was  passing  in  his  breast  At  laat  he 
spoke. 

"  I  will  spare  the  youth  on  the  terms  you  pro- 
pose," he  said. 

"  Swear  it,"  she  rejoined,  "  by  aU  your  hopes 
of  salvation." 

"My  word  must  sufficei"  he  answered,  coldly. 
"  It  is  as  binding  as  the  strongest  oath." 

The  wretched  Beatrice  did  not  dare  to  contra^ 
diet  him. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  all  shall  be  in  readiness," . 
pursued  the  duke.  **  Perform  your  part  of  the 
agreement,  and  doubt  not  I  will  perform  mine.** 

So  saying,  he  withdrew. 

His  first  object  was  to  seek  out  Squarcia  Gita- 
mo.  After  giving  several  directions  to  the  atten* 
dant,  he  thus  concluded :  "  Make  every  prepaia* 
tion  for  an  execution.  Let  a  block  be  placed  in 
the  base-court,  and  let  the  headsman  with  the 
instrument  of  death  upon  his  shoulder  take  up  a 
position  beside  it.  When  Michele  Orombello  is 
dismissed  from  my  presence,  if  I  make  no  sign, 
suffer  him  to  leave  the  castle  uninju^.  But  ii 
I  wave  a  scarf,  seize  him,  and  let  his  head  be  in- 
stantly stricken  off." 

"  I  understand,"  replied  Sauarcia. 

Soon  after  this,  Visconti  betook  himself  to  a 
platform  overlooking  the  court,  whence  he  per- 
ceived that  his  injunctions  had  been  exactly  ful- 
filled. A  trumpet  was  then  sounded,  and  the 
summons  was  immediately  answered  by  a  large 
train  of  nobles  and  gentlemen,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  from  Milan.  The  duke  acquainted 
the  assemblage  that  he  had  called  them  to  hear 
the  confession  of  the  duchess,  who  having  re- 
pented of  her  guilt,  desired  to  atone  for  it  with 
her  blood.  As  he  spoke,  a  door  at  one  end  of 
the  platform  was  opened,  and  Beatrice  was  led 
forth,  while  from  a  portal  at  the  opposite  extre- 
mity came  Michele  Orombello.  Thus  confronted*, 
the  miserable  mother  and  her  son  ^azed  at  each 
other  in  silence.  Enfeebled  by  the  torture  he  had. 
undergone,  Michele  looked  like  the  shadow  o£ 
himself.    The  duchess  seemed  to  have  suffered 
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•qiioUy,  and  to  be  equally  prostrated.  But  she 
had  evidently  strung  herself  up  to  some  mighty 
«ffKt,aQd  her  deportment  retained  its  accustomed 
muesty.  Her  attire  was  somewhat  disordered, 
and  her  dark  hair  unbound  and  floating  over  her 
shoulders.  Her  appearance  awakened  the  deep- 
est cojomiBeratioii  amid  the  beholders. 

*•  My  lords,"  she  said,  firmly,  "  you  are  no 
doubt  aware  for  what  purpose  I  am  brought  hith- 
•c  I  confess  myself  culpable  toward  the  duke. 
I  neither  expect,  nor  desire  mercy.  All  I  request 
ia>  that  the  punishment  of  my  offence  may  be 
Yisited  on  my  own  head.  I  alone  am  guilty.  Do 
not  let  him  I  have  tempted  suffer  for  my  fault!" 

Michele,  whose  faculties  seemed  completely 
kaiuimbed,  made  no  attempt  to  interrupt  her. 
Be  looked  as  if  he  did  not  clearly  understand 
^hat  was  said.  And  when  she  had  done  speak- 
iB(|^  his  head  dropped  upon  his  breast. 

"  This  gold,  and  these  ornaments— the  latter 
IUK>wn  to  belong  to  the  duchess — were  found 
"upon  the  person  of  the  younger  prisoner,"  said 
a  jailor,  stepping  forward. 

"  They  were  given  him  by  me,"  rejoined  Bea- 
trice, '*  and  corroborate  what  I  have  just  asserted 
— that  I  was  the  temptress !" 

"  They  do  !"  vociferated  Visconti,  dashing  them 
to  the  ground,  and  trampling  them  beneath  his 
siailed  feet  with  feigned  fury.  "  You  have  heard 
tb^  duchess's  eonlession,  my  lords,  and  shall 
now  hear  mv  decision.  In  considertaion  of  Mi- 
chele's  youth,  and  the  circumstances  advanced  in 
laa  lavor,  I  consent  to  spare  his  life.  But  for  her 
who  hat  dishonored  my  bed,  and  stained  my 
name,  I  have  no  compassion.  She  dies  within 
the  hour!" 

There  was  a  deep,  dread  silence,  broken  only 
hy  the  sobs  of  Orombello,  who,  thoueh  scarcely 
conscious  of  what  was  going  forward,  seemed  to 
comprebeod  the  perilous  situation  of  the  duchess. 
He  made  several  attempts  to  throw  himself  at 
Vi8Conti*s  feet,  but  was  prevented  by  those  around 
llim. 

"  T^e  the  prisoner  hence,"  said  the  duke  to 
to  the  guards,  ••  and  set  him  at  liberty." 

"  Let  me  embrace  him  before  he  eoes.  Let  me 
bid  him  an  eternal  farewell !"  cried  Beatrice. 

'*  You  ask  more  than  can  be  granted,  mis^d- 
ed  woman,"  rejoined  Visconti.    "  Remove  him." 

The  command  was  obeyed,  and  as  Michele  was 
forced  awov,  he  cast  one  look  of  inexpressible 
anguish  at  his  mother. 

"  Leave  me,  my  lords,"  said  Visconti,  motion- 
ing the  nobles  to  withdraw.  **l  have  a  few 
words  to  exchange  with  the  duchess." 

They  were  alone,  and  regarded  each  other  face 
to  face.  And  he  who  had  seen  them,  and  been 
ignorant  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to 
each  other,  would  have  taken  Visconti  for  the 
offender,  and  Beatrice  for  the  judge, — so  over- 
awed was  the  former  by  the  look  fixed  upon  him. 
Neither  spoke,  but  each  guessed  the  other's 
thoughts. 

SiSdcnly,  Beatrice  exclaimed — "  I  hear  him  in 
the  base-court.  I  shall  see  him  once  again!" 
And  before  she  could  be  prevented,  she  ran  to- 
ward the  low#Fall  edging  the  platform,  and  lean- 
ing over  it,  gazed  into  the  court  beneath.  **  I 
866  him !"  ^e  continued.  **  The  guards  release 
Ikim ! — He  is  free !     He  takes  his  way  toward 


the  gate !  You  have  kept  your  word,  Visconti, 
and  my  dying  breath  shall  bless  you.  My  poor 
son !  His  footsteps  totter.  He  is  so  weak  he 
can  scarcely  support  himself.  He  will  fall !  No, 
he  revives.  Oh !  that  dreadful  rack.  You  might 
have  spared  his  tender  limbs,  Visconti.  But  ae 
will  live,  and  I  am  satisfied.  Ah !  what  do  I  be- 
hold ?  There  is  a  block  behind  that  pillar,  and  a 
man  beside  it,  wielding  a  huge,  two-handed 
sword." 

"  The  block  and  the  sword  for  you,"  said  the 
duke.    **  Come  away." 

"  Saparcia  Giramo  is  among  the  crowd.  I 
should  know  his  hideous  face  among  a  thousand. 
He  looks  this  way.    He  expects  some  signal." 

"He  is  eager  for  your  execution,"  rejoined 
Visconti.  "You  have  looked  long  enough." 
And  he  dragged  her  forcibly  from  the  parapet. 

"  Visconti !"  cried  the  duchess,  falling  on  her 
knees,  "  you  mean  to  kill  him.  You  have  play- 
ed me  false." 

"What  makes  you  think  so.*"  returned  the 
duke,  detaching  the  scarf  from  his  breastplate 
with  his  left  hand,  while  with  his  right  he  kept 
fast  hold  of  the  duchess.  "  What  makes  you 
think  so  .^' 

"Your  manner — ^those  fatal  preparations— 
everything,"  replied  Beatrice. 

"  He  will  speedily  be  beyond  my  reach,"  re- 
joined Visconti,  waving  the  scarf,  un perceived  by 
the  duchess. 

The  signal  was  immediately  answered  by  the 
flashing  of  the  sword.  Visconti,  who  cast  a 
glance  over  his  shoulder,  could  not  see  the  blow 
struck,  but  he  heard  the  dead  dull  sound  mark- 
ing the  descent  of  the  weapon  upon  the  block. 

"  Ah !  what  was  that  ?"  cried  Beatrice,  alarm- 
ed by  the  noise.  "  Answer  me !  as  you  shall 
answer  your  Maker.    Have  you  slain  him  ?" 

"  Go  and  see,"  replied  the  duke,  releasing  her. 

Beatrice  rushed  to  the  parapet.  She  beheld  a 
group  round  the  block,  which  divided  the  next 
moment,  and  disclosed  the  headless  trunk  of  her 
son. 

The  miserable  mother  staggered  backward,  and 
caught^at  her  husband  for  support. 

"  False  duke !"  she  cried,  regardinff  him  with  a 
withering  glance ;  "  false  and  disloyal  gentleman ! 
you  have  broken  your  word  with  me,  and  hence- 
forth none  shall  trust  you.  Your  name  shall  be 
tarnished — your  memory  abhorred.  Shame  and 
dishonor  shall  be  your  portion,  and  the  pangp 
you  have  inflicted  upon  me  shall  be  returned  with 
ten  fold  sharpness  upon  yourself !"  And  over- 
come by  the  violence  of  her  emotion,  she  sank 
senseless  on  the  pavement. 

She  recovered  from  her  swoon  only  to  prepare 
for  instant  death.  Before  she  was  led  to  the 
block,  she  had  a  brief  conference  with  a  priest^ 
who  was  appointed  to  administer  to  her  the  last 
rites  of  religion,  and  to  whom  she  eave  a  ring. 
She  then  calmly  resigned  herself  to  ner  fate,  and 
the  headsman  performed  his  ofilce.  When  all 
was  over,  the  monk  quitted  the  castle,  affirming 
he  had  masses  to  ^ay  that  night  at  the  monastery 
of  San  Simpliciano,  at  Milan,  for  the  soul  of  the 
departed  duchess. 

Visconti  returned  the  next  day  to  the  palace. 

On  arriving  there,  he  was  horrified  at  learning 

I  that  the  Princess  of  Carrara  was  dangerously  ill. 
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She  grew  hourly  worse,  and  expired  the  same 
night  in  dreadful  agonies.  It  was  erident  from 
the  appearance  of  the  body  that  her  death  had 
been  occasioned  by  poison.  Suspicion  fell  upon 
the  monk,  who  was  ascertained  to  have  visited 
her  on  his  return  from  Binasco,  and  he  was  im- 
mediately sought  for.  But  he  had  already  provi- 
ded for  his  safety,  and  fled  to  Venice. 


Orginal. 
SONG.-OH  NO,  I  WILL  NEVER  BE  MARRIED! 

BT  Li.WBIHCE  Li.BBII. 

Oh  no,  I  will  never  be  married 

To  one  I  detest  and  deipise ; 
rd  aooner  go  pine  in  a  convent. 

And  shut  out  the  world  from  mj  eyes ; 
For  no  maiden  so  hapless  as  she 

Who's  compell'd  to  resign  all  her  charmt 
To  a  goaty  old  man  of  three  score, 

Nor  fly  to  Iter  trae  lover's  arms. 

Oh  no,  I  will  never  bo  married, 

Unless  to  the  man  of  my  heart ; 
Love*s  never  a  thing  we  should  barter, 

As  brokers  do  stock  in  the  mart. 
My  tongne  shall  be  buried  in  silence. 

All  suitors  shall  woo  me  in  vain ; 
I  will  marry  the  truest  of  lovers. 

Or  ever  a  maid  will  I  reign. 


Original. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  JESTING. 

A  CONFAB  WITH  THOMAS  FULLER 
BY  THE  BBITOB. 

Mr.  Fuller,  shall  a  man  he  held  less  in  your 
estimation,  because  of  his  being  light  and  merry 
hearted,  and  fond  of  his  jest  ? 

<<  Harmless  mirth  is  the  best  cordial  a^inst  the 
consumption  of  the  spirts :  wherefore  jesting  is 
not  unlawful,  if  it  trespasseth  not  in  quantity, 
quality,  or  season." 

But  can  there  be  any  harm  in  a  jest  ?  If  a  man 
see  a  good  chance  to  be  witty  at  a  friend's  ex- 
pense, shall  he  refrain,  particularly  if  it  be  in  a 
large  company,  that  may  laugh  at  the  conceit, 
and  ffet  much  applause,  as  "  Capital !  very  good  ?" 

*<  It  is  good  to  make  a  jest,  but  not  to  make  a 
trade  of  jesting." 

Oh,  no,  no— of  course  not.  I  don't  suppose 
the  trade  would  be  a  good  one  to  thrive  by. 
But  — 

"  The  Earl  of  Leicester,  knowing  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  much  delighted  to  see  a  gentleman 
dance  well,  brought  the  master  of  a  dancing- 
school  to  dance  oefore  her.  '  Pish !'  said  the 
queen,  *  it  is  his  profession ;  I  will  not  see  him.'" 

But  why  ? — if  she  was  ifond  of  good  dancing, 
need  she  take  the  humor  to  refuse  him  because 
that  was  his  profession  ?  It  was  a  profession  in 
those  days  (and  has  been  since)  to  be  a  fawning 
courtier ;  yet  the  more  of  it  she  had,  the  more 
was  she  pleased. 

**  She  liked  it  not  where  it  was  a  master  quali- 
ty, but  where  it  attended  on  other  perfections. 
The  same  may  we  say  of  jesting." 

Yet  it  is  in  the  nature  of  some.  I  have  heard 
people  who  were  profane  for  the  sake  of  a  jest, 
and  their  profanity  has  passed  for  smartness,  and  I 


by  some  they  were  set  down  as  "  deuced  dcrer 

allows."  ri-i    J. 

"  Jest  not  with  the  two-edged  sword  of  Gods 
word.  Will  nothing  please  us  to  wash  om 
hands  in  but  the  font?  or  to  drink  healths  in  but 
the  church  chalice  ?  And  know  the  whole  art  u 
learned  at  the  first  admissions,  and  profane  jests 
will  come  without  calling.  If,  in  the  troublesome 
dayft  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  a  citizen  in  Cheap- 
side  was  executed  as  a  traitor  for  saying  that  he 
would  make  his  son  heir  to  the  crown,  tbou^ 
he  only  meant  his  own  house,  havin^^  a  crown 
for  a  sign,  more  dangerous  is  it  to  wit-wanlon 
it  with  the  majesty  of  God.  W  herefore,  if,  with- 
out thine  intention,  and  against  thy  will,  by 
chance-medley  thou  hittest  scripture  m  ordinary 
discourse,  yet  fly  to  the  city  of  refuge,  and  pray 
to  God  to  forgive  thee." 

And  sometimes  will  persons  jest  of  the  dead, 
as  though  they  were  so  many  carcases  of  dogs 
of  hogs,  of  no  consideration  after  they  hare 
ceased  to  be  of  use. 

"  Let  not  thy  jests,  like  mummy,  be  naade  of 
dead  men's  flesh.  Abuse  not  any  that  are  de- 
parted, for  to  wrong  their  memories  is  to  rob 
their  ghosts  of  their  winding-sheets." 

But  surely  if  a  man  sees  a  hop-and-go-skip 
sort  of  a  fellow,  he  shall  not  refrain  a  smile  at 
his  oddity.  There  is  no  harm  in  it,  and  fun  and 
laughter  are  excellent  preservatives  of  health. 
And  shall  we  not  laugh  at  a  fool .'  and  shall  we 
not  scoff^  at  the  ignorant  ? 

"  Scoff' not  at  the  natural  defects  of  any  which 
are  not  in  their  power  to  amend.  Oh !  it  is  cruel 
to  beat  a  cripple  with  his  own  crutches." 

But  there  are  tailors  — 

«*  Neither  flout  any  for  his  profession,  if  hon- 
est, though  poor  and  painful.  Mock  not  a  cob- 
bler for  his  black  thumbs." 

But  one  may  tell  a  good  joke  when  he  hears 
it.  Now  I  will  tell  you  a  good  one.  I  heard  it 
to-day.  It  seems  that  a  married  man  whom  I  am 
acquainted  with— ay,  and  a  man  of  family,  too^ 
daughters  grown  up —  By-the-bye,  he  is  a  friend 
of  mine — but  never  mind ;  the  — 

"  He  that  relates  another  man's  wicked  jest 
with  delight,  adopts  it  as  his  own.  Purge  them, 
therefore,  from  their  poison.    If  — " 

A  wicked  jest  ?  How  wicked  ?  Do  you  mean 
profane  ?  I  spoke  of  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  a 
friend — friends  take  jokes,  you  know  ?  How- 
ever, finish  what  you  would  have  said.    If  what  ? 

"  If  the  profaneness  may  be  severed  from  the 
wit,  it  is  like  a  lamprey ;  take  out  the  sting  in 
the  back,  it  may  make  good  meat.  But  if  the 
staple  conceit  consists  in  profaneness,  then  it  is  a 
vfper,  all  poison,  and  meddle  not  with  it." 

Well,  I  don't  know  but  you're  right  there.  But 
suppose  you  are  my  friend,  shall  I  keep  from 
making  a  jest  at  your  expense,  if  by  it  I  can  cause 
a  good  merry  company  to  ache  with  laughter  ? 
I  couldn't,  ril  allow.  I  must  have  my  jest  if  I 
lose  my  friend. 

"  He  that  will  lose  his  friend  for  a  jest,  deserves 
to  die  a  beggar  for  the  bargain." 

Hul-lo !  you  are  getting  plain,  old  man. 

**  Some  think  their  conceits,  liM  mustard,  not 
good  except  they  bite.  We  read  that  all  those 
who  were  born  in  England  the  year  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  great  mortality,  1349,  wanted  their 
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four  cheek-teeth.  Such  let  thy  jests  he,  that  they 
may  not  grind  the  credit  of  thy  friend ;  and  make 
not  jests  so  long  as  till  thon  becomest  one." 

Some  I  have  heard  of  who  would  jest  in  the 
moment  of  calamity,  or  at  the  misfortune  of  a 
neighbor.  Some  I  have  heard  of  who  have  jest- 
ed on  their  death-bed,  and  it  has  been  counted 
«nartly  of  them. 

••  No  time  to  jest  when  the  heart-stringd  are 
about  to  be  broken.  No  more  showing  of  wit 
when  the  head  is  to  be  cut  of ;  like  that  dying 
man,  when  the  priest,  cominr  to  him  to  give  him 
extreme  unction,  asked  of  nim  where  his  feet 
were,  answered,  *  At  the  end  of  my  legs.'  But  at 
such  a  time  jests  are  an  unmannerly  crepitus  in- 

fenii;  and  let  those  take  heed  who  end  here  with 
temocritus,  that  they  begin  not  with  Heraclitus 
hereafter." 

You  are  right,  reverend  sir ;  I  did  but  converse 
with  you  to  draw  out  your  sentiments  upon  the 
subject  of  jesting,  which  I  will  agree  with  you  in 
condemning  as  altogether  out  of  place  in  the 
hrain  of  a  gentleman.  It  is  not  a  companion  of 
good  breeding,  and  he  that  is  fond  ofhis  jokes 
or  his  jests  will,  sooner  or  later,  wear  out  the  pa- 
tience of  his  most  forbearing  friends.  Moreover, 
it  detracts  from  the  dimity  of  the  most  sensible 
man,  and  eventually  gives  encouragement  to  fa- 
miliarity on  the  part  of  vulsar  persons  which  de- 
preciates the  standard  of  nis  own  character.  I 
sincerely  join  you,  sir,  in  opposing  iests  and  per- 
sonal jokes,  and  hope,  besides,  that  my  good 
readers  will  bear  the  subject  weightily  upon  meir 
minds,  and  give  no  encouragement  to  so  foolish 
a  vice. 


A  NIGHT  AT  THE  RAGGED-STAFF, 

OR    A    SCENS    AT    GIBRALTAR. 
BT  WILLIAM  LIOOBTT. 

The  mists  boll  up  aroaod  me,  and  the  clouds 
Rise  curlins  fast  beneath  me,  white  and  solpfaury, 
Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  bell. 


I  am  most  sick  at  heart— nay,  grasp  me  not— 
I  am  all  feebleness— the  mountains  whirl 
Spinning  around  me— I  grow  blind— what  ait  thou  T 

Btbok. 

Ths  first  time  I  ever  saw  the  famous  rock  of  Gib- 
raltar was  on  a  glorious  afternoon  in  the  month 
of  October,  when  the  sun  diffused  just  sufficient 
heat  to  give  an  agreeable  temperature  to  the  air, 
and  shed  a  soft  and  mellow  light  through  the 
somewhat  hazy  atmosphere,  which  enabled  us  to 
see  the  scenery  of  the  Straits  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. We  had  a  rough  and  stormy,  but  uncom- 
monly short  passage ;  for  the  wind,  though  tem- 
pestuous, haa  blown  from  the  right  quarter ;  and 
our  gallant  frigate  dashed  and  bounded  over  the 
waves,  "  like  a  steed  that  knows  his  rider."  I 
could  not  then  say,  with  the  poet,  from  whom  I 
have  borrowed  this  quotation,  "  welcome  to  their 
roar !"  for  I  was  a  novice  on  the  ocean  in  those 
days,  and  had  not  yet  entirely  recovered  from 
certain  uneasy  sensations  about  the  region  of  the 
epigastrium,  which  by  no  means  rendered  the 
noise  of  rushing  waters  the  most  agreeable  sound 
to  niy  ears,  or  the  rolling  of  the  vessel  the  most 

Sleasant  motion  for  my  ^dy.    Never  did  old  sea- 
og  of  a  sailor,  in  the  horse  latitudes,  pray  more 


sincerely  for  a  wind,  than  I  did  for  a  calm  during 
that  boisterous  passage — and  never,  I  may  add, 
did  the  selfish  praver  of  a  sinner  prove  more  un- 
availing. The  gale,  like  Othello's  revenge, "  kept 
due  on  to  the  Sopontic  and  the  Hellespont,"  and 
it  blew  so  hard  that  it  sometimes  seemed  to  lift 
our  old  craft  almost  out  of  the  water.  When 
we  came  out  of  port,  we  had  our  dashy  fair  wea- 
ther spars  aloft,  with  skysail  yards  athwart,  a 
moonsail  to  the  main,  and  hoist  enough  for  the 
broad  blue  to  show  itself  to  good  advantage 
above  that.  But  before  the  pilot  left  us,  our  top- 
gallant poles  were  under  the  boom  cover,  and 
storm-stumps  in  their  places;  and  the  first  watch 
was  scarcely  relieved,  when  the  boatswain's  call 
— ^repeated  by  four  mates,  whose  lungs  seemed 
formed  on  purjjose  to  out-roar  a  tempest — rang 
through  the  ship,  "  All  hands  to  house  topgal- 
lant masts,  ahoy  !"  From  that  time  till  we  made 
the  land,  the  gale  continued  to  range  with  unin- 
termitted  violence,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  old 
tars,  and  the  manifest  annoyance  of  the  green 
reefers,  of  whom  we  had  rather  an  unusual  num- 
ber on  board.  If  my  pen  were  endued  with  the 
slightest  portion  of  the  quality  which  distinguish- 
ed Hogarth's  pencil,  I  might  here  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  man-of-war's  steerage  in  a  storm,  which 
could  not  but  force  a  smile  irom  the  most  satur- 
nine reader.  I  must  own  I  did  not  much  relish 
the  humor  of  the  scene  then— Mrs  magna  fui — 
that  is,  I  was  sea  sick  myself;  but 

Quod  fuit  domro  pati— roeminisse  dnlce  est; 

and  I  have  often  since,  sometimes  in  my  ham- 
mock, sometimes  during  a  cold  watch  on  deck, 
burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  as  the  memory  of  gro- 
tesijue  distresses,  and  of  the  odd  figures  we  cut 
during  that  passage,  has  glanced  across  my  mind. 
But  the  longest  day  must  have  an  end,  and  the 
stifiest  breeze  cannot  last  forever.  The  wind, 
which  for  a  fortnight  had  been  blowing  as  hard 
as  a  trumpeter  for  a  wager,  blew  itself  out  at 
last.  About  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  day  I 
have  alluded  to,  it  began  to  lull,  and  by  the  time 
the  sun  was  fairly  out  of  the  water  it  fell  flat 
calm.  It  was  my  morning  watch,  and  what  with 
sea-sickness,  fatiguing  duty,  and  being  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined  for  so  long  a  time  in  my  narrow 
and  unaccustomed  lodgings,  I  felt  worn  out,  and 
in  no  mood  to  exult  in  the  choice  I  had  made  of 
a  profession.  I  stood  holding  by  one  of  the  be- 
laying pins  of  the  main  fife-rail  (for  1  had  not 
yet,  as  the  sailors  phrase  it,  got  my  sea-legs 
aboard),  and  looking  I  suppose  as  melancholy  as 
a  sick  monkey  on  a  lee  oackstay,  when  a  cry 
from  the  foretopsai  1-yard  reached  my  ear  that 
instantly  thrilled  to  my  heart,  and  set  the  blood 
running  in  a  lively  current  through  my  veins. 
*«  Land,  oh !"  cried  the  jack -tar  on  the  look  out, 
in  a  cable-tier  voice  which  seemed  to  issue  from 
the  bottom  of  his  stomach.  I  have  heard  manv 
delightful  sounds  in  my  time,  but  few  which 
setmed  to  me  more  pleasant  than  the  rough  voice 
of  that  vigilant  sailor.  I  do  verily  believe,  that 
not  seven  bells  (grog  time  of  day)  to  a  thirsty 
tar,  the  dinner  bell  to  a  hungry  alderman,  or  the 
passing  bell  of  some  rich  old  curmudgeon  to  an 
anxious  heir,  ever  gave  greater  rapture.  The 
how-d'ye-do  of  a  friend,  the  good-bye  of  a  coun- 
try cousin,  the  song  of  the  Signorina,  and  Paga- 
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aim's  fiddle,  may  all  have  music  in  them ;  but 
the  cry  of  land  to  a  sea-sick  midshipman  is  sweet- 
er than  them  all. 

We  made  what,  in  nauticcd  language,  is  term- 
ed a  good  land-fall — so  good,  indeed,  that  it  was 
well  for  us  the  night  and  the  wind  both  ceased 
when  they  did ;  for  had  they  lasted  another  hour, 
we  should  have  found  ourselves  landed,  and  in  a 
way  that  even  I,  much  as  I  wished  to  set  my 
foot  once  more  on  terra  firma,  should  not  have 
felt  particularly  pleased  with.  On  its  becoming 
Ught  enough  to  ascertain  our  whereabout,  it  was 
discovered  that  we  were  within  the  very  jaws  of 
tjbe  Straits,  completely  land-locked  by  the  *'  steepy 
shore/*  where 

Europe  and  Airic  oa  etrh  other  g«xe. 

and  already  beginning  to  feel  the  influence  of  the 
stronff  and  ceaseless  easterly  current  which  rushes 
into  the  Mediterranean  through  that  passage  with 
a  velocity  of  four  or  five  knots  an  hour.  Agen- 
tle  land-breeze  sprung  up  in  the  course  of  the 
morning  watch,  which,  thoueh  not  exactiy  fair, 
et  coming  from  the  land  of  the  "  dusky  Moor," 
lad  enough  of  something  in  it  to  enable  us  to 
get  along  at  a  very  tolerable  rate,  beating  with  a 
long  and  short  leg  through  the  Straits. 

It  would  be  uncharitable  to  require  that  the 
reader  should  arrive  at  the  rock  by  the  same  sort 
of  zig-za^  course  which  we  were  obliged  to  pur- 
sue ;  so  therefore,  let  him  at  once  suppose  him- 
self riding  at  anchor  in  the  beautiful  but  unsafe 
bay  of  Gibraltar,  directly  opposite  and  almost 
with^  the  very  shadow  of  the  grand  and  gigan- 
tic fortress  which  nature  and  art  seem  to  have 
vied  with  each  other  in  rendering  impr^able. 
No  one  who  has  looked  on  that  vast  and  forted 
rock,  with  its  huge  granite  outline  shown  in  bold 
relief  against  the  clear  sk^r  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope— its  towering  and  ruin-crowned  peaks — its 
enormous  cra£s»  caverns,  and  precipices — and  its 
rich  historicalaasociations,  which  shed  a  power- 
ful though  vague  interest  over  every  feature — 
can  easily  forget  the  strong  impression  which  the 
first  sight  of  that  imposing  and  magnificent  spec- 
tacle creates.  The  flinty  mass  rising  abn^tly 
to  an  elevation  of  fifteen  hundred  feet,  and  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  the  waters  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, save  a  narrow  slip  of  level  sand  which 
stretches  from  its  northern  end  and  connects  it 
with  the  main  land,  has,  added  to  its  oUier  claims 
to  admiration,  the  strong  interest  of  utter  isola- 
tion. For  a  while,  the  spectator  gazes  on  the 
"stupendous  whole"  with  an  expression  of 
pleased  wonder  at  its  height,  extent,  and  strength, 
and  without  becoming  conscious  of  the  various 
opposite  features  which  make  up  its  grand  effect 
<rf  sublimity  and  beauty.  He  sees  only  the  giant 
rock  spreading  its  vast  dark  mass  against  the  sky, 
its  broken  and  wavy  ridge,  its  beetling  projec- 
tions, and  its  dizzy  precipices  of  a  thousand  feet 
perp^endicular  descent.  After  a  time,  his  eye  be- 
coming in  some  degree  familiarized  with  the  main 
and  sterner  features  of  the  scene,  he  perceives 
that  the  granite  mountain  is  variegated  by  here 
and  there  some  picturesque  work  of  art,  or  spot 
of  green  beauty,  that  shines  with  greater  loveli- 
ness from  contrast  with  the  savage  roughness  by 
which  it  was  surrounded.  Dotted  about  at  long 
iAtervals  over  the  steep  sides  of  the  craggy  mass. 


are  seen  the  humble  cottages  of  the  soldiers' 
wives:  or,  perched  on  the  very  edges  of  the 
cliffs,  the  guard  houses  of  the  garrison,  before 
which,  ever  and  anon,  ma)r  be  descried  the  vigi- 
lant sentry,  dwindled  to  a  pigmy,  walking  to  aid 
fro  on  his  ailotted  and  dangerous  post  Now  and 
then,  the  eye  detects  a  more  sumptuous  edifice, 
half  hid  in  a  grove  of  acacias,  orange,  and  al- 
mond trees,  as  if  they  clustered  around  to  shut 
from  the  view  of  its  inhabitant,  in  his  eyre-like 
abode,  the  scene  of  desolate  grandeur  above,  be- 
neath him,  and  on  every  side.  At  the  foot  of 
the  rock,  on  a  small  and  narrow  slip  less  preci- 
pitous than  the  rest,  stands  the  town  of  Gibraltar, 
which,  as  seen  from  the  bay,  with  its  dark  color- 
ed houses,  built  in  the  Spanish  style,  and  rising 
one  above  another  in  amphitheatncal  order :  the 
ruins  of  the  Moorish  castle  and  defences  in  the 
rear:  and  the  high  massive  walks  which  «ir- 
round  it  at  the  water's  ed^e,  and  which,  thick 
planted  with  cannon,  seemed  formed  to  *'  lau^  a 
siege  to  scorn,"  has  a  highly  picturesque  and  im- 
posing effect.  The  military  works  of  Gibraltar 
are  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  commensurate 
with  the  natural  grandeur  of  the  scene.  Its  walU» 
its  batteries,  and  its  moles,  which,  bristling  with 
cannon,  stretch  far  out  into  the  bay,  and  against 
whose  solid  structure  the  waves  spend  their  fury 
in  vain,  are  all  works  of  art  planned  with  great 
genius,  and  executed  with  consummate  skill. 
An  indefinite  sensation  of  awe  mixes  with  the 
stranger's  feelings,  as  gazing  upon  the  defences 
which  everywhS^  meet  his  eye,  he  remembers, 
that  the  strength  of  Gibraltar  consists  not  in  it» 
visible  works  alone,  but  that,  hewn  in  the  centre 
of  the  vast  and  perpendicular  rock,  there  are  long 
galleries  and  ample  chambers  where  the  engines 
of  war  are  kept  always  ready,  and  from  whence 
the  fires  of  death  may  at  any  moment  be  poured 
down  upon  an  assailant. 

Though  the  rock  is  the  chief  feature  of  inter- 
est in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  yet,  when  fatigued  by 
long  gazing  on  its  barren  and  solitary  nandeur,. 
there  are  not  wanting  others  on  which  the  eye  of 
the  stranger  may  repose  with  pleasure.  The 
green  shores  of  Andalusia,  encircling  the  bay  in. 
tneir  semicircular  sweep,  besides  the  attraction 
which  verdant  hills  and  valleys  always  possess,, 
have  the  superadded  charm  of  being  hnked  with 
many  classical  and  romantic  associations,  the 
picturesque  towns  of  St.  Roque  and  Algesiras,. 
the  one  crowning  a  smooth  eminence  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  and  the  other  occupying  a> 
gentle  declivity  that  sinks  gradually  down  to  tne 
sparkling  waters  of  the  bay — the  mountains  of 
Spain,  fringed  with  cork  forests  in  the  back 

§  round — aoimly-seen  coast  of  Morocco  across- 
le  Straits,  with  the  white  walls  of  Ceuta  just 
discernible  on  one  of  its  promontories — the  tow- 
ering form  of  Abila,  which  not  even  the  unro- 
mantic  modern  name  of  Apes-hill  can  divest  of 
all  its  interest  as  one  of  '*  the  trophies  of  great 
Hercules" — these  are  all  features  in  the  natural 
landscape  which  combined,  render  it  a  scene  of 
exceeding  beauty. 

The  clear  blue  waters  of  the  bay  itself  com- 
monly present  an  appearance  of  variety  and  ani- 
mation which  very  materially  increases  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  the  general  efifect.  Here  may  at 
all  times  be  seen,  moored  closely  together,  a  nui^ 
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meroue  fleet  of  vessels,  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  of  every  fashion  of  structure,  and  manned 
By  beings  of  every  creed  and  color.  The  flags 
and  pennons  which  float  from  their  masts,  the 
sounds  which  rise  from  their  decks,  and  the  ap- 
pearance and  employments  of  the  moving  throngs 
upon  them,  all  tend  to  heighten  the  charm  of  no- 
velty and  variety.  In  one  place  may  be  seen  a 
shattered  and  dismantled  hulk,  on  board  of  which 
some  exiled  Spanish  patriot,  with  his  family,  has 
taken  refuge,  dwelling  there  full  in  the  sight  of 
his  native  land,  which  yet  he  can  scarcely  hope 
ever  to  tread  again ;  in  another — on  the  high  lat- 
ticed stern  of  a  tall,  dark -looking  craft,  whose 
raking  masts,  black  bends,  and  tng,  warlike  ap- 
pearance, excite  a  doubt  whether  she  be  merchant- 
man or  pirate — a  group  of  Turks  in 'their  national 
and  beautiful  costume,  smoking  their  long  chi- ' 
bouques  with  an  air  of  gravity  as  great  as  if  they 
were  engaged  in  a  matter  in  which  their  lives  de- 
pended. Besides  them,  perhajw,  lies  a  heavy, 
clumsy  dogger,  on  board  of  which  a  company  of 
industrious,  slow-moving  Dutchmen  are  engaged 
in  traffiicking  away  their  cargo  of  cheese,  butter, 
Bologna  sausages,  and  real  Schiedam ;  and  not 
far  away  from  these,  a  crew  of  light-hearted 
Genoese  sailors  are  stretched  at  length  along  the 
deck  of  their  polacca,  chanting,  in  voices  made 
musical  by  distance,  one  of  the  rich  melodies 
with  which  their  lanfl;uage  abounds.  Boats  are 
continually  passing  hither  and  thither  between 
the  vessels  and  the  shore :  and  every  now  and 
then,  a  long  and  slender  felucca,  vflih  its  slanting 

Srds,  and  graceful  lateen  sails,  glides  across  the 
y,  laden  with  the  products  of  the  fruitful  soil 
of  Andalusia,  which  are  destined  to  supply  the 
tables  of  the  pent-up  inhabitants  of  the  garri- 
son. 

I  have  mentioned  that  it  was  a  fine  day  in  Octo- 
ber that  we  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  and  I  have  ac- 
cordingly attempted  to  describe  the  rock,  and  the 
adjacent  scenery,  as  they  appeared  to  me  through 
the  mellow  light  of  that  pleasant  afternoon.  To 
one  viewing  tne  scene  from  any  other  point  than 
that  which  I  occupied,  our  own  gallant  frigate 
would  have  presented  no  unattractive  feature  in 
the  glorious  landscape.  During  the  time  that  we 
were  beating  through  the  Straits,  the  gunner's 
crew  had  been  employed  in  blacking  the  bends, 
somewhat  rus^  from  the  constant  attrition  of  a 
stormy  sea,  and  we  had  embraced  the  opportunity 
of  the  gentle  land-breeze  to  replace  the  storm  top- 
gallant-masts with  our  taunt  fair-weather  poles, 
and  to  bend  and  send  aloft  the  topgallant-sails, 
royals,  and  skysails,  for  which  we  nad  not  before 
had  any  recent  occasion.  Thus  renewed,  and  all, 
artaunto,  with  our  glossy  sides  glistening  in  the 
sun,  our  flags  flying,  and  the  brcm  blue  pennant 
streaming  at  the  main,  there  were  few  objects  in 
dl  that  gay  and  animated  bay  on  which  the  eye 
could  rest  with  greater  pleasure,  than  on  that  no- 
ble vessel.  The  bustle  consequent  upon  coming 
to  anchor  was,  among  our  active  and  well  disci- 
fJined  crew,  but  of  brief  duration.  In  a  very 
few  minutes,  every  yard  was  squared  with  the 
nicest  precision ;  every  rope  hauled  (aught  and 
laid  down  in  a  handsome  Flemish  coil  upon  the 
deck,  and  the  vast  symmetrical  bulk,  with  no- 
thing to  indicate  the  recent  bufietings  from  the 
Blonn,  lay  floating  as  quietly  on  the  bright  sur- 


face, as  if  it  were  part  of  a  mimic  scene,  the  crew 
ation  of  some  painter's  pencil. 

Though  I  had  been  on  duty  ever  since  the  pre- 
vious midnight,  yet  I  felt  no  disposition  to  go  be* 
low ;  but  for  more  than  an  hour  after  the  boat- 
swain had  piped  down,  I  remained  on  deck  gazing 
with  unsated  eyes,  on  the  various  and  attractive 
novelties  around  me.  A  part  of  the  fascination 
of  the  scene  was  doubtless  owing  to  that  feeling 
of  young  romance,  which  invests  every  scene 
with  the  colors  of  the  imagination ;  and  a  part» 
to  its  contrast  with  the  dull  monotony  of  the 
prospect  to  which  I  had  lately  been  confined,  till 
my  heart  fluttered  like  a  caged  bird,  to  be  once 
more  among  the  green  trees  and  the  rustling  gras* 
— to  see  fields  covered  with  golden  grain,  and 
swelling  away  in  their  fine  undulations — to  scent 
the  pleasant  odor  of  the  meadows,  and  be  free  to 
range  at  will  through  those  leafy  forests  which,  I 
began  to  think,  were  ill  exi^^ged  for  the  narrow 
and  heaving[  deck  of  a  forty-four.  Thoughts  of 
this  kind  mingled  with  my  musings  as  I  leaned 
over  the  taflerel,  with  my  eyes  bent  on  the  verdant 
hills  and  dopes  of  Spain :  and  so  absorbed  was  I 
in  contemplation,  that  I  heard  not  my  name  pro- 
nounced, till  it  was  repeated  a  second  or  third 
time  by  the  officer  of  tne  deck. 

**  Mr.  Transom !"  cried  he,  in  a  quick  and  im* 
patient  voice,  "are  you  deaf  or  asleep,  sir? 
Here,  jump  into  the  first  cutter  alongside  !  Would 
you  keep  the  commodore  waiting  tSi  day  for  you^ 
sir.>" 

I  felt  my  cheek  redden  at  this  speech  of  the 
lieutenants-one  of  those  popinjays  who,  dressed 
in  a  little  brief  authority,  think  to  show  their 
own  consequence  by  playing  of  impertinent  airs- 
upon  those  of  inferior  station.  I  had  seen  enough 
of  naval  service,  however,  to  know  that  no  good 
comes  of  replying  to  the  insolence  of  a  superior ;. 
so,  suppressmg  the  answer  that  rose  to  my  lips,  I 
sprang  down  the  side  into  the  boat,  in  the  stem- 
sneets  of  which  my  commander,  who  had  prece- 
ded me,  was  already  seated. 

**  Shove  ofl",  sir,"  said  he. 

"  Let  fall !  give  way !"  cried  I  to  the  men,  who' 
sprajw  to  their  oars  with  alacrity,  making  the 
boat  ^im  through  the  water  lightly  and  fleetly  as 
a  swallow  through  the  air.  in  less  than  tve 
minutes,  we  were  floatii^  alongside  the  stone 
quay  at  the  Water-port — as  the  principal  andT 
strojigly  fortified  entrance  to  the  garrison  from  the 
bay  is  called. 

**  You  will  wait  here  for  me,"  said  the  commo- 
dore, as  he  stepped  out  of  the  boat ;  "  and  should  I 
not  return  before  the  gate  is  closed,  pull  round  to> 
the  Ragged-stafi*"  (the  name  of  the  other  landing- 
place),  "  and  wait  there." 

•*  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  I,  though  not  very  well 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  a  long  and  tedious 
piece  of  service,  fati^ed  as  I  already  was  with 
my  vigil  of  the  previous  night,  and  the  active 
duties  of  the  day.  The  old  commodore  in  the 
me^while  stepped  quickly  over  the  drawbridge 
which  connects  the  quay  with  the  fortress,  and 
presently  disappeared  under  the  massive  archway 
of  the  gate. 

For  a  while  the  scene  which  presented  itself 
at  the  Water-port  was  of  a  kind  from  which  an 
observant  mind  could  not  fail  to  draw  abundant 
amusement.    The  quay,  beside  which  our  boat 
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wa»  Iving,  is  a  small  octangiilar  wharf  construc- 
ted of  huge  blocks  of  granite,  strongly  cemented 
together.  It  is  the  only  place  which  boats,  except 
those  belonging  to  the  garrison,  or  national  ves- 
sels in  the  harbor,  are  permitted  to  approach  ;  and 
though  of  but  a  few  yards  square  in  extent,  is 
enfiladed  in  several  directions  by  frowning  bat- 
teries of  granite,  mounted  with  guns,  which  by  a 
single  discharge  might  shiver  the  whole  structure 
to  atoms.  Merchant  vessels  lying  in  the  bay  are 
unloaded  by  means  of  lighters,  which,  with  the 
boats  of  passage  continually  plying  between  the 
shipping  and  the  shore,  and  the  market  boats  from 
the  adjacent  coast  of  Spain,  all  crowd  round  this 
narrow  quay,  rendering  it  a  place  of  singular  bu- 
siness and  bustle.  As  the  sunset  hour  approaches, 
the  activity  and  confusion  increases.  Crowds  of 
people  of  all  nations,  and  every  variety  of  cos- 
tume and  language,  jostle  each  other  as  they  hurry 
through  the  gate.  Th#  stately  Greek,  in  his'em- 
broidered  jacket,  rich  purple  cap,  and  flowing 
capote,  strides  carelessly  along.  The  Jew,  with 
his  bent  head,  shaven  crown,  and  coarse  though 
not  unpicturesque  gaberdine,  glide  with  a  noise- 
less step  through  the  crowd,  turning  from  side  to 
side,  as  he  walks,  quick  wary  glances  from  un- 
derneath his  downcast  brows.  The  Moor,  wrap- 
ped close  in  his  white  bemoose,  stalks  sullenly 
apart,  as  if  he  alone  had  no  business  in  the  bust- 
ling scene ;  while  the  noisy  Spaniard  by  his  side 
wages  an  obsteperous  argument,  or  shouts  in 
loud  guttural  sounds  for  his  boat.  French,  En- 
glish, and  Americans,  officers,  merchants,  and 
sailors,  are  all  intermingled  in  the  motley  mass, 
each  engaged  in  his  own  business,  and  each  ad- 
ding his  part  to  the  confused  and  Babel-like  cla- 
mor of  tongues.  High  on  the  walls,  the  senti- 
nels, with  their  arms  glistening  in  the  sun,  are 
seen  walking  to  and  fro  on  their  posts,  and  look- 
ing down  with  indifference  or  abstraction  on  the 
scene  of  hurry  and  turmoil  beneath  them. 

Among  the  various  striking  features  that  at- 
tracted my  attention,  from  time  to  time,  as  I  re- 
clined  in  the  stern-sheets  of  the  cutter,  gazing  on 
the  shifting  throng  before  me,  there  was  one 
whose  appearance  and  manners  awakene*^cu- 
liar  interest.  He  was  a  tall,  muscular,  dark- 
looking  Spaniard,  whose  large  frame,  and  strong 
and  well-proportioned  limbs  were  set  off  to  good 
.advantage  by  the  national  dress  of  the  peasantry 
of  his  country.  His  sombrero  slouched  in  a 
studied  manner  over  his  eyes,  as  if  to  conceal 
their  fierce  rolling  balls,  shaded  a  face,  the  dark 
sunburnt  hue  of  which  showed  that  it  had*not 
always  been  so  carefully  protected.  From  the 
crimson  sash  which  was  bound  round  his  waist, 
concealing  the  connexion  of  his  embt'oidere^  vel- 
vet jacket  with  his  nether  garments,  a  long  knife 
depended :  and  this,  together  with  a  sinister  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  and  an  indescribable 
something  in  the  general  air  and  bearing  of  the 
man,  created  an  impression  which  caused  me  to 
shrink  involuntarily  from  him  whenever  he  ap- 
proached the  boat.  He  himself  seemed  to  be 
actuated  by  similar  feelings.  On  first  meeting 
niy  eye,  he  drew  his  somorero  deeper  over  his 
•brow,  and  hastily  retired  to  another  part  of  the 
quay :  but  every  now  and  then  I  could  see  his 
dark  face  above  a  group  of  the  intervening  throng, 
-and  his  keen  black  eyes  seemed  always  directed 


toward  me,  till,  perceiving  that  I  noticed  him, he 
would  turn  away,  and  mix  for  a  while  among  the 
remoter  portion  of  the  crowd. 

My  eyes  were  endeavoring  to  follow  this  an- 
gular figure  in  one  of  his  windings  through  Ac 
multitude,  when  mv  attention  was  drawn  in  ano- 
ther direction  by  a  lon^  call  from  a  bugle,  sounded 
within  the  walls,  and  m  an  instant  after,  repeated 
with  a  clearer  and  louder  blast  from  their  sum- 
mit. This  signal  seemed  to  give  new  motion  ani 
animation  to  the  crowd.  A  few  hurried  from  4e 
quay  into  the  garrison,  but  a  greater  number 
poured  from  the  interior  upon  the  auay,  and  all 
appeared  anxious  to  depart.  Boat  alter  boat  was 
drawn  up,  received  its  burden,  and  darted  off, 
while  others,  took  their  places,  and  were  in  turn 
soon  filled  by  the  retiring  crowd.  Soldiers  from 
the  garrison  appeared  on  the  quay  to  urge  the 
tardy  into  quicker  motion ;  mingled  shouts,  calls, 
and  curses  resounded  on  every  side ;  and  for  a 
few  minutes  confusion  seemed  worse  confound- 
ed. But  in  a  short  time  the  last  loiterer  was  hur- 
ried away — the  last  felucca  shoved  off,  and  waa 
seen  gliding  on  its  course,  the  sound  of  its  oare 
almost  drowned  in  the  noisy  gabble  of  its  Anda- 
lusian  crew.  As  soon  as  the  quay  became  en- 
tire deserted,  the  military  returned  within  the 
walls,  and  a  pause  of  silence  ensued — then  pealed 
the  sunset  gun  from  the  summit  of  the  rock— 
-the  drawbridge,  by  some  unseen  agency.was  rolled 
slowly  back,  till  it  disappeared  within  the  arched 
passage — ^the  ponderous  gates  turned  on  their 
enormous  hinges — and  Gibraltar  was  closed  for 
the  night  with  a  security  which  might  defy  the 
efforts  of  the  combined  world  to  invade  it. 

Thus  shut  out  at  the  Water-port,  I  directed  the 
boat's  crew,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  I  had 
received,  to  pull  round  to  the  Ragged-staff.  The 
wall  at  this  place  is  of  great  height,  and  near  its 
top  is  left  a  small  gate,  at  an  elevation  of  Mty  or 
sixty  feet  above  the  quay  which  projects  into  the 
bay  beneath.  It  is  attained  by  a  spiral  staircase, 
erected  about  twenty  feet  from  the  wall,  and  com- 
municating with  it  at  the  top  by  means  of  a 
drawbridge.  This  gate  is  little  used,  except  for 
the  egress  of  those  who  are  permitted  to  leare 
the  garrison  after  nightfall.  On  reaching  the 
quay,  I  sprung  ashore,  and  walking  to  a  favora- 
ble position,  endeavored  to  amuse  myself  once 
more  by  contemplating  the  hills  and  distant  moun- 
tains of  Spain.  But  the  charm  was  now  fled. 
Night  was  fast  stealing  over  the  landscape,  and 
rendering  its  features  misty  and  indistinct;  a 
change,  too,  had  taken  place  in  my  own  feelings, 
since,  a  few  hours  before,  I  had  found  so  much 
pleasure  in  dwelling  on  the  scene  around  mc.  I 
was  now  cold,  fatigued,  and  hungry ;  my  eyes 
had  been  fed  with  novelties  until  they  were  wea- 
ry with  gazing ;  and  my  mind  crowded  wiA  a 
succession  of  new  images,  until  its  vieor  was 
exhausted.  I  cast  my  eyes  up  to  the  rock,  but  it 
appeared  cold  and  desolate  in  the  deepening  twi- 
light, and  I  turned  from  its  steep,  flinty  sides,  and 
dreadful  precipices,  with  a  shuader.  The  waves 
and  ripples  of  the  bay,  which  the  increasing  wind 
had  roughened,  broke  against  the  quay  where  I 
was  standing  with  a  sound  that  created  a  chilly 
sensation  at  mv  heart ;  and  even  the  watch-dog's 
bark,  from  on  board  some  vessel  in  the  bay,  gave 
me  no  pleasure  as  it  was  borne  faintly  to  my  ear 
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by  the  eastern  breeze ;  for  it  was  associated  with 
sounds  of  home,  and  awakened  me  to  a  painful 
consciousness  of  the  distance  I  had  wandered, 
and  the  fatigues  and  perils  to  which  I  was  ex- 
posed.   A  train  of  sombre  thoughts,  despite  my 
eflfbrts  to  drive  thjem  away,  took  possession  of 
my  mind.    At  length,  yielding  to  their  influence, 
I  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  rude  heap  of  stones, 
'Which  had  been  piled  on  the  end  of  the  quay, 
and  seating  myself  where  my  eye  could  embrace 
every  portion  of  the  shadowy  landscape,  I  yield- 
ed the  full  reign  to  melancholy  fancies.    My 
wandering  thoughts  roamed  over  a  thousand  to- 
pics; but  one  topic  predominated  over  all  the 
rest    My  memory  recalled  many  images;  but 
one  image  it  presented  with  the  vividness  of  life, 
and  dwelt  upon  with  the  partiality  of  love.    It 
was  the  image  of  one  who  fiad  been  the  object  of 
my  childhood's  love,  whom  I  had  loved  in  my 
boyhood,  and  whom  now  in  opening  manhood, 
I  still  loved  with  a  passionate  and  daily-increas- 
ing affection.    Linked  with  the  memory  of  that 
sweet  being,  cam^  thoughts  of  one  who  had 
sought  to  rival  me  in  her  affections,  and  who, 
foiled  in  his  purposes,  had  conceived  and  vowed 
the  bitterest  enmity  against  me : — and  from  him, 
my  mind  reverted,  by  some  strange  association, 
to  the  tall  and  sinKuIar-lookinff  Spaniard  whom  I 
had  seen  at  the  Water-port.    In  this  way  my  va- 
grant thoughts  ranged  about  from  topic  to  topic, 
with  all  that  wildness  of  transition  which  is 
sometimes  produced  by  the  excitement  of  opium. 
While  thus  engaged  in  these  desultory  medita- 
tions, I  know  not  now  long  a  time  slipped  by ; 
but  at  length  my  thoughts  began  to  grow  less 
distinct,  and  my  eyes  to  feel  heavy  :  and  had  I 
not  been  restrained  by  a  sense  of  shame  and  duty 
as  an  officer,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  resign 
myself  to  sleep.    My  eye-lids,  in  despite  of  me, 
did  once  or  twice  close  for  an  instant  or  two ; 
and  it  was  in  an  effort  to  arouse  myself  from  one 
of  these  little  attacks  of  somnolency,  that  I  saw 
an  object  before  me,  the  appearance  of  whom  in 
that  place  struck  me  with  surprise.    The  moon 
had  risen,  and  was  just  shedding  a  thin  and  feeble 
gammer  over  the  top  of  the  rock,  the  broad  deep 
uiadow  of  which  extended  almost  to  the  spot 
where  I  was  sitting.    Emerging  from  this  sha- 
dow, with  his  long  peculiar  step,  I  saw  approach- 
ing me  the  identic^  Spaniard  whose  malign  ex- 
Eression  of  countenance  and  general  appearance, 
ad  BO  strongly  attracted  my  attention  at  the 
Water-port.    That  it  was  the  same  I  could  not 
doubt,  for  his  height,  his  dress,  his  air,  all  cor- 
responded exactly.    He  still  wore  the  same  large 
sombrero,  which,  as  before,  was  drawn  deep 
over  his  brows;  the  same  long  and  glistening 
knife  was  thrust  through  his  sash,  and  the  same 
fantastically  stamped  leather  gaiters  covered  his 
leffs.    He  approached  close  to  me,  and  in  a  voice 
which,  thougn  hardly  above  a  whisper,  thrilled 
me  to  the  bone,  informed  me  that  the  commodore 
had  sent  for  me;  on  delivering  which  laconic 
message,  he  turned  away,  and  walked  toward 
the  garrison.     Shall  I  own  it  gentle  reader  ?    I 
felt  a  sensation  of  fear  at  the  idea  that  1  was  to 
follow  this  herculean  and  sinister-looking  Span- 
iard, and  I  had  some  faint  misgivings  whether  I 
ought  to  obey  his  summons.    But  I  reflected  that 
he  was  probably  a  servant  or  messenger  of  some 


officer  or  family  where  the  commodore  was  visit- 
ing ;  that  he  could  have  no  motive  to  mislead  me ; 
and  that  were  I  to  neglect  obeying  the  order 
through  fear  of  its  bearer,  because  he  was  tall, 
had  whiskers,  and  wore  a  sombrero,  I  should  de- 
servedly bring  down  upon  myself  the  ridicule  of 
every  midshipman  in  the  Mediterranean.  Besides^ 
thought  I,  how  foolish  I  should  feel,  if  it  should 
turn  out,  as  is  very  likely,  that  this  is  some  baJl 
or  party  to  which  the  commodore  has  been  urged 
to  stay,  and,  unwilling  to  keep  me  waiting  for 
him  so  long  in  this  dreary  place,  he  has  sent  to 
invite  me  to  join  him.  This  last  reflection  turn- 
ed the  scale ;  so,  slipping  down  from  my  perch,  I 
followed  toward  the  fate.  The  tall  dark  form 
of  th^  stranger  had  sdready  disappeared  in  the 
shadow  of  the  rock ;  but,  on  reaching  the  foot  of 
the  spiral  staircase,  I  could  hear  his  heavy  foot 
ascending  the  steps.  Directly  after,  the  gate  was 
unbarred,  the  drawbridge  lowered,  and  a  footstep 
crossing  it  announced  that  the  Spaniard  was 
within  the  walls.  I  followed  as  rapidly  as  I 
could,  and  got  within  the  gate  just  in  time  to  see 
the  form  of  my  conductor  disappear  round  one  of 
the  angles  of  the  fortification  ;  but,  accelerating 
my  pace,  I  overtook  him  as  he  reached  the  foot 
of  the  path  which  seemed  to  ascend  toward  the 
southern  end  of  .the  rock. 

'*  This  way  lies  the  town,"  said  I,  pointing  in 
the  opposite  direction ;  "  you  surely  have  mista- 
ken the  route." 

The  Spaniard  made  no  answer,  but  pointing 
with  his  hand  up  the  difficult  and  narrow  path, 
and  beckoning  me  to  follow  him,  he  began  the 
ascent.  The  moon  shone  on  his  countenance  for 
a  moment  as  he  turned  toward  me,  and  I  thought 
I  could  perceive  the  same  sinister  expression  upon 
it  which  had  been  one  ol  the  first  thin^  that 
drew  my  attention  to  him.  I  continued  to  follow, 
however,  and  stru»^led  hard  to  overtake  him ; 
but  without  much  enect.  I  became  fatigued,  ex- 
hausted, almost  ready  to  drop,  but  was  unable  to 
diminish  the  interval  between  us.  The  ascent 
soon  became  very  steep — so  steep,  indeed,  that  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I  could  keep  from 
slidiM  back  Faster  than  I  advanced.  My  feet 
wereolistered,  and.  I  toiled  along  on  my  hands 
and  knees,  till  my  flesh  was  torn  and  penetrated 
with  the  sharp  points  and  edges  of  the  rock. 
After  thus  slowly  atid  painfully  groping  my  way 
for  a  considerable  distance,  we  at  lengUi  reached 
a  place  where  the  path  pursued  a  level  course — 
but  what  a  path  !  what  a  place  !  A  narrow  ledse, 
scaiee  two  feet  wide,  had  oeen  formed,  partly  by 
nature,  partly  by  art,  at  the  height  of  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  water,  around  a  sweep  of  the  rock 
where  it  rose  perpendicularly  from  its  base  to  its 
extreme  summit.  This  ledge  was  covered  with 
loose  stones,  which,  at  every  foot-step,  fell  rat- 
tling and  thundering  down  the  mighty  precipice, 
till  the  sound  died  away  in  the  immense  depths 
below.  I  could  not  conjecture  whither  the  Span- 
iax,d  was  leading  me ;  but  I  had  now  gone  too  far 
to  think  of  retreating.  Every  step  I  now  made 
was  at  the  hazard  of  life.  The  ledge  on  which 
we  were  walking  was  so  narrow,  the  loose  stones 
which  covered  it  rolled  so  easily  from  under  our 
feet,  and  my  knees  trembled  so  violently  from 
fear  and  fatigue,  that  I  could  scarcely  hope  to 
continue  mucn  further  in  safety  over  such  a  path- 
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way.  At  last  wfe  reached  a  broader  spot.  I  sunk 
down  exhausted,  yet  with  a  feeling  of  joy  that 
I  had  escaped  from  the  perilous  path  I  had  just 
been  treading.  The  Spaniard  stood  beside  me, 
and  I  thought  a  malign  smile  played  round  his 
lips  as  he  looked  down  upon  me,  panting  at  his 
fe€lt.  He  suffered  me  to  rest  but  for  a  moment, 
when  he  motioned  me  to  rise.  I  obeyed  the  sig- 
nal, as  if  it  were  the  behest  of  my  eril  genius. 

«« Look  round,"  said  he,  **  and  tell  me  what 
you  behold?^ 

I  glanced  my  eyes  round,  and  shuddering  with- 
drew them  instantly  from  the  fearful  prospect. 
The  ledge  or  platform  on  which  we  were  stand- 
ing was  but  a  few  feet  square ;  behind  it  a  large 
and  gloomy  cavern  opened  its  black  jaws;  and  m 
front,  the  rock  rose  from  the  sea  with  so  perpen- 
dicular an  ascent,  that  a  stone,  dropped  from  the 
edge,  would  have  fallen  without  interruption 
straight  doWn  into  the  waves. 

**  Are  you  ready  to  make  the  leap  ?"  said  the 
Spaniard,  in  a  smooth,  sneering  tone,  seeing,  and 
seeming  to  enjoy  the  terror  depicted  on  my  coun- 
tenance. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,**  cried  I,  "  who  are  you, 
and  why  am  I  made  your  victim  r* 

**  Look !"  cried  he,  throwing  the  sombrero  from 
his  head,  and  approaching  close  to  me,  *'  Look  ! 
know  you  not  these  features  ?  They  are  those 
of  one  whose  path  you  have  crossed  once,  but 
shall  never  cross  again !" 

He  seized  hold  of  me  as  he  spoke,  with  a 
Aendish  grasp,  and  strove  to  hurl  me  headlong 
from  the  rock.  I  struggled  vrith  all  the  energy 
of  desperation,  and  for  a  moment  baffled  the  de- 
sign. He  released  his  hold  round  the  body,  and 
stepping  back,  stood  for  an  instani  pizing  on  me 
witn  the  glaring  eyeballs  of  a  tiger  aoout  to 
spring  upon  his  prey ;  then  darting  toward  me, 
he  grasped  me  with  both  hands  round  the  throat, 
and  dragged  me,  despite  my  vain  struggling,  to 
the  very  verge  of  the  precipice.  With  a  power- 
ful exertion  of  strength,  which  I  was  no  longer 
able  to  resist,  h%  dashed  my  body  over  the  dr^- 
ful  edge,  and  held  me  out  at  arm's  length  above 
the  dread  abyss.  The  agony  of  years  m  wr^ch- 
edness  compressed  into  a  single  second,  could  not 
haye  exceeded  the  horror  of  the  moment  J  remained 
suspended.  There  was  a  small  tree  or  bush  which 
grew  out  of  a  cleft  just  beneath  the  ledge.  In 
my  frenzied  struggle,  I  caught  by  a  branch  of  it 
just  at  the  critical  instant  when  the  Spaniard  re- 
laxed his  hold,  intending  to  precipitate  me  down 
the  fearful  gulf.  His  purpose  was  again  baffled 
for  another  moment  of  horror.  He  gnashed  his 
teeth  as  he  saw  me  swing  off  upon  the  fragile 
branch,  which  cracked  and  bent  beneath  my 
weight,  and  which,  at  most,  could  save  me  from 
his  fury  but  for  a  fleeting  moment.  The  moment 
seemed  too  long  for  his  impatient  hate.  He 
sprang  to  the  very  verge  of  the  ledge,  and  placing 
his  foot  firmly  on  the  tree,  pressed  it  down  with 
all  his  strength.  In  vain  with  chattering  teeth 
and  horror-choked  voice,  I  implored  him  to  de- 
sist. He  answered  not,  but  stamped  furiously  on 
the  tree.  The  root  began  to  give  way — the  loos- 
ened dirt  fell  from  around  it — the  trunk  snapped, 
cracked,  and  separated — and  the  fiend  set  up  an 
inhuman  laugh,  which  rung  in  my  ears  like  the 
mocking  of  a  demon,  as  down— down— down  I 


fell,  through  the  chill,  thick,  pitchy  air,  till  strik- 
ing with  a  mighty  force  on  the  rocks  beneath — I 
waked,  and  lo,  it  was  a  dream  ! 

It  was  broad  daylight.  In  my  sleep  I  bad  roll- 
ed from  the  heap  of  stones  which  had  furnished 
me  with  my  evening  seat  of  meditation,  and 
which,  during  my  sleep,  had  supplied  my  ima^- 
nation  with  an  abundance  of  materials  for  horrid 
precipices  and  "  deep-down  gulfs.**  The  laugh 
of  the  infernal  Spaniard  turned  out  to  be  only  a 
burst  of  innocent  merriment  at  my  plight  from 
little  Paul  Messenger,  a  rosy,  curly-haired  mid- 
shipman, and  one  of  the  finest  little  fellows  in 
the  world.  The  matter  was  soon  explained.  The 
commodore  returning  to  the  boat,  and  seeing  me, 
as  he  expressed  it,  sleeping  so  comfortably  on  a 
bed  of  my  own  choosing,  9iought  it  woula  be  a 
pity  to  disturb  me ;  so  shoving  off,  he  left  me  to 
my  slumbers ;  but  on  reaching  the  ship,  gave  the 
officer  of  the  deck  directions  to  send  a  boat  for 
me  at  daylight.  Little  Paul,  always  ready  to  do 
a  kind  act,  asked  to  go  officer  of  her ;  and  we  Tie- 
turned  together  to  the  frigate,  laughing  over  my 
story  of  tne  imaginary  adventures  of  the  night. 


Oiiginat. 
OH,  A  GLORIOUS  SIGHT! 
Oh,  florlout  sight  is  the  hntk  of  morn,* 

When  darkneafl  thriiiks  away 
From  the  bright  and  burning  covntenanoe 

Of  the  fiery  goU  of  day ; 
When  the  twinlcling  stara  in  the  Taulted  aky 

Do  vanish  one  by  one, 
Ashamed  to  show  their  feeble  ray 

In  the  light  of  the  glorious  sun. 

The  rose  uid  the  drooping  hy«dnth, 

The  glass  and  the  l^wlng  grain, 
Had  wept  all  night  for  fear  that  the  em 

Would  never  shine  again ; 
But  again  he  peeps  o'er  the  mountain  top» 

And  again  to  them  appears, 
And  they  raise  their  heads  in  cheerfulness, 

And  he  dries  their  dewy  tears. 

Oh,  agterioas  sight  is  the  break  of  meia. 

When  darkness  shrinks  away 
From  the  bright  and  burning  cenntenaace 

Of  the  fiery  god  of  day ; 
How  oft  again  shall  the  sun  arise, 

Ere  death  shall  bring  its  gloom  1 
How  oft  again  shall  the  sun  arise, 

TiU  he  sets  upon  my  tomb  ?  EoAS^AMm 


THE  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  MASON. 

BT  WASHIMOTOIf  IRTllie. 

There  vras  upon  a  time  a  poor  mason,  or  brick- 
layer, in  Grenada,  who  kept  all  the  saints'  days 
and  holydays,  and  Saint  Monday  into  the  bar- 
gain, and  yet,  with  all  his  devotion,  hegrew  poor- 
er and  poorer,  and  could  scarcely  earn  bread  for 
his  numerous  family.  One  night  he  was  roused 
from  his  first  sleep  by  a  knocking  at  his  door. 
He  opened  it,  and  beheld  before  him  a  tall,  mea- 
gre, cadaverous-looking  priest. 

**  Hark  ve,  honest  friend !"  said  Ae  stranger; 
"  I  have  observed  that  you  are  a  good  Christian. 
and  one  to  be  trusted ;  will  you  undertake  a  iob 
this  very  night?"  ' 
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"  With  all  my  heart,  Senor  P#die,  on  oondi- 
tioBs  that  I  am  paid  accordingly." 

*^That  yon  shall  be ;  but  you  must  suffer  your- 
wlf  to  be  blindfolded.^* 

To  this  the  mason  made  no  objection ;  so,  being 
hoodwinked,  he  was  led  by  the  priest  through 
various  roueh  lanes  and  winding  passages,  until 
they  stopped  before  the  portal  of  a  house.  The 
priest  then  applied  a  key,  turned  a  creaking  lock, 
and  opened  what  sounded  like  a  ponderous  door. 
They  entered,  the  door  was  closed  and  bolted, 
and  the  mason  was  conducted  through  an  echoing 
corridor,  and  a  spacious  hall,  to  an  interior  part 
of  the  building.  Here  the  bandage  was  removed 
from  his  eyes,  and  he  found  himself  in  a  patio, 
or  court,  dimly  lighted  by  a  single  lamp,  ui  the 
centre  was  the  dry  basin  of  an  old  Moorish 
ioimtain,  under  which  the  priest  requested  him  to 
form  a  small  vault,  bricks  and  mortar  being  at 
hand  for  the  purpose.  He  accordingly  worked 
all  night,  but  without  fini^ing  the  job.  Just  be- 
fore day-break,  the  priest  put  a  piece  of  gold 
into  bis  hand,  and  having  again  blindfolded  him, 
conducted  him  back  to  his  dwelling. 

•*  Are  you  willing,*'  s^d  he,  "  to  return  and 
complete  your  work?"  "Gladly,  Senor  Padfe, 
provided  I  am  so  well  paid." — "  Well,  then,  to- 
morrow at  midnight  I  will  call  again."  He  did 
so,  and  the  vault  was  completed.  "  Now,"  said 
the  priest,  *'  you  must  help  me  to  bring  forth  the 
bodies  that  are  to  be  buried  in  this  vault." 

The  poor  mason's  hair  rose  on  his  head  at  these 
words:  he  followed  the  priest,  with  trembling 
steps,  into  a  netired  chamber  of  the  mansion,  ex- 
pecting to  behold  some  ghastly  spectacle  of  death, 
but  was  relieved  on  perceiving  tnree  or  four  port- 
ly jars  standing  in  one  corner.  They  were  evi- 
dently full  of  money,  and  it  was  with  great  labor 
that  he  and  the  priest  carried  them  form  and  con- 
sifcned  them  to  their  tomb.  The  vault  was  then 
dosed)  the  pavement  replaced,  and  all  traces  of 
the  work  obliterated.  The  mason  was  again 
hoodwinked  and  led  forth  by  a  route  different 
from  that  by  which  he  had  come.  After  they  had 
wandered  for  a  long  time  through  a  perplexed 
maze  of  lanes  and  alleys,  they  halted.  The 
prest  then  put  two  pieces  of  toM  into  his  hand : 
•*  Wait  here,"  said  he,  "  until  you  hear  the  ca- 
thedrel  beU  toll  for  matins.  If  you  presume  to 
uncover  your  eyes  before  that  time,  evil  will  be- 
fall you :"  so  saying,  he  departed.  The  mason 
waited  faithfully,  amusing  himself  by  weighing 
the  gold  pieces  m  his  hand,  and  clinking  them 
against  each  other.  The  moment  the  cathedra: 
bell  rang  its  matin  peal,  he  uncovered  his  eyes, 
and  found  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Xenil, 
from  whence  he  made  the  best  of  his  wajr  home, 
and  reveled  with  his  family  for  a  whole  fortnight 
on  the  profits  of  his  two  nights'  work;  after 
which,  he  was  as  poor  as  ever. 

He  continued  to  work  a  little,  and  pray  a  good 
deal,  and  keep  Saints' -days  and  holidays,  from 
year  to  year,  while  his  family  grew  up  as  gaunt 
and  ragged  as  a  crew  of  gypstes.  As  he  was 
seated  one  evening  at  the  door  of  his  hovel,  he 
was  accosted  by  a  rich  old  curmudgeon,  who  wae 
noted  for  owning  many  houses,  and  being  a  grip- 
ing landlord.  The  man  of  money  eyed  him  for 
a  moment  from  beneath  a  pair  of  anxious  shag- 
ged eyebrows. 


"  I  am  told,  friend,  that  yov  %n  very  poor.'* 
«  There  is  no  denying  the  fael,  Sener, — it  speaks 
for  itself."  **  I  presume  &en«  dial  you  will  be 
glad  of  a  job,  and  will  work  cheap.^  «<  As  cheap, 
mv  master,  as  any  mason  in  Granadci.*^  **  Hiafs 
what  I  want.  I  have  an  old  house  fkllen  into 
decay,  that  cost  me  more  money  than  it  is  worth 
to  keep  it  in  repair,  for  nobody  will  live  in  it ; 
so  I  must  contpve  to  patch  it  up  and  keep  it  to- 
gether at  as  small  expense  as  possible." 

The  mason  was  accordingly  eonducted  to  a 
large  deserted  house  that  seemed  going  to  ruin. 
Passing  through  several  empty  halls  and  cham- 
bers, he  entered  an  inner  court,  where  his  eye 
was  caught  by  an  oM  Moorish  fountain.  He 
paused  for  a  moment,  for  a  dreaming  recoUection 
of  the  place  came  over  him. 

"  Pray,"  said  he,  "  who  occupied  this  house 
formerly  ?" 

"  A  pest  upon  him !"  cried  the  landlord,  "  it 
was  an  old  miserly  priest,  who  cared  for  nobody 
but  himself.  He  was  said  to  be  immensely  rich, 
and,  having  no  relations,  it  was  thought  he  would 
leave  all  his  treasures  to  the  church.  He  died 
suddenly,  and  the  priests  and  friars  thronged  to 
take  possession  of  his  wealth;  but  nothing  could 
they  find  but  a  few  ducats  in  a  leathern  purse. 
The  worst  luck  has  fallen  on  me,  for,  since  his 
death,  the  old  fellow  continues  to  occupy  my 
house  without  paying  rent,  and  there'is  no  taking 
the  law  of  a  dead  man.  The  people  preten.'^  to 
hear  the  clinking  of  gold  all  night  in  the  cfatthber 
where  the  old  priest  slept,  as  if  he  were  eoimitinfl^ 
over  his  money,  and  sometimes  a  greaning  and 
moaning  about  the  court.  W  hether  true  or  false* 
these  stories  have  brought  a  bad  name  on  my 
house,  and  not  a  tenant  will  remain  in  it" 

"  Enough,"  said  the  mason,  sturdily :  "  let  me 
live  in  your  house  rent-free  until  some  better 
tenant  present,  and  I  will  engage  to  put  it  in  re- 
pair, and  to  quiet  the  troubled  spirit  that  disturbs 
It.  I  am  a  good  christian  and  a  poor  man,  and 
am  not  to  be  daunted  b^  the  devil  himself,  even 
though  he  should  come  m  the  shape  of  a  big  bag 
of  money!" 

Tht  offer  of  the  honest  mason  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted ;  he  moved  with  his  faniily  into  the  house» 
and  fulfilled  alt  his  engagements.  By  little  and 
little  he  restored  it  to  its  rormer  state ;  the  clink- 
ing of  gold  was  no  more  heard  at  night  in  the 
chamber  of  the  defunct  priest,  but  began  to  be 
heard  by  day  in  the  pocket  of  the  living  mason. 

In  a  word,  he  increased  rapidly  in  wealth,  to 
the  admiration  of  all  his  neighbors,  and  became 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  Granada :  he  gave  larj^ 
sums  to  the  church,  by  way,  no  doubt,  of  satis- 
fying his  conscience,  and  never  revealed  the 
secret  of  the  vault  until  on  his  death-bed  to  his 
son  and  heir. 

IRISH  MOTHER'S  LAMENT. 

BT  MRS.  CRAWFORD. 

Mt  beiullful,  my  bright 'eyed  bof, 

Ah!  wMiherart  Ibou  roaming? 
Thy  mother's  hope,  thy  mother's  joy, 

I  wRfcli  to  see  ihee  coming  ; 
I  watch  the  sAils  or  every  ship. 

But  all  reiurn  witiioUt  thee ; 
I  ask  fur  ihee  with  quivering  lip. 

But  none-kaows  aiigbi  about  the«. 
A  nihuirnln  delis  I 
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Oh !  ihame  a  mholrnin,  8umm«T*s  il«d, 

The  reaper'f  time  It  gone,  dear ; 
I  will  not  dream  that  thou  art  dead. 

And  I  left  all  alone,  dear ! 
Our  cabin  i«  a  dreary  place, 

The  very  walls  look  sorrow. 
Bat  coold  I  see  thy  darling  face, 

They'd  xiof  with  joy  to-morrow. 
A  mbnimin  dills ! 

Oh  I  shame,  a  mhuimin,  art  thoo  dead  t 

And  did'st  thou  brare  the  danger 
Of  stormy  seas,  to  toil  for  bread, 

And  perish  with  the  stranger  t 
My  beautiful,  my  young,  my  brave ! 

Thy  mother's  heart  Is  riven ; 
But  though  I  may  not  share  thy  grave, 

Our  souls  will  meet  in  heaven. 
A  mhuimin  diUs ! 


A  PRAYER. 

BT  MBS.  C.  B.  DA.  POUTB. 

Wbaby  of  earth,  and  tossed 
Amid  the  storms  which  ever  break  my  way, 
Thou,  who  canst  save  the  weary  and  the  lost, 

Oh,  hear  me  pray ! 

Weary  of  time,  which  brings 
Little  of  comfort  to  my  bosom  now, 
FeeUe  and  worn,  to  thee  my  spirit  clings— 

To  thee  I  bow. 

Deep  Is  the  Inward  strife, 
11m>u  know*st,  consumes  my  sick  and  weary  soul, 
And  deep  the  grief  that  agitates  my  life, 

Beyond  controL 

For  me,  joy  comes  no  more ; 
Earth  cannot  soothe,  for  life  can  nothing  give,— 
Take  me,  then,  father,  to  that  mighty  shore,— 

For  thee  I'll  live ! 

Watch  me  where'er  I  go, 
Guide  thou  my  footsteps  through  this  valley  drear. 
Father !  I  weep,  with  more  than  mortal  wo, 

But  yet  can  bear ! 


THE  LOG  OP  THE  ROVER. 

PosTAOB.— That  Postmasters  may  know  what  liberty  will 
be  allowed  them,  when  the  franking  privilege  Is  abolished, 
with  respect  to  the  free  transmission  of  subscription  moneys 
to  newspapers  and  periodicals,  we  extract  the  following  from 
the  New  York  Herald,  which  Is  a  portion  of  a  letter  of  in- 
struction from  the  Postmaster  General : 

**  Money  for  newspaper  subscriptions  not  exceeding  $10  in 
each  case,  may  be  Mid  to  a  Postmaster  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing paid  to  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper  at  any  other  office 
The  P.  M.  is,  in  such  case,  to  give  to  the  perscn  paying  the 
money,  a  receipt  therefor,  and  to  advise  forthwitit  the  Post- 
master, who  Is  to  pay  satd  amount  of  such  deposit.  Upori 
presentation  of  this  receipt,  the  amount  is  to  be  paid  over. 
The  Postmaster  receiving  the  amount  is  to  debit  himself 
therewith  In  his  account,  and  the  Postmaster  paying  that 
amount  is  to  credit  himself,  In  liis  account  of  contingent  ex- 


New  PDBLiCA.TtONR.— From  Harper  dc  Brothers  we  have 
received  number  85  of  tlie  Illuminated  Bible,  elegantly  Illus- 
trated ;  and  numbers  49  and  50  of  the  Illuminated  8haks- 
pere.  These  two  are  the  most  splendid  works  ever  issued 
from  the  American  press. 

From  H.  G.  Daggers,  SO  Ann  street,  the  first  volume  of  that 
very  excellent  and  popular  novel "  Tom  Cringle's  Log,"  One 
of  the  best  sea  romances  we  ever  read. 


From  Daniel  Adee,  number  5  of  the  ^  Treasorr  of  1 
ry,**  which  contains  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  TfIL  of 
England,  Edward  VI ,  Queen  Mary,  Queen  Elizsdbetii.  aad 
James  I.,  under  whom  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land were  first  permanently  united  into  one.  The  bielofies 
contained  in  the  present  number  are  of  some  of  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  British  history,  and  the  falthftdnsss 
of  the  narration,  together  with  the  minute  and  yet 
details,  promise  well  for  the  value  of  the  work.  It  i 
printed  on  fine  paper,  and  sold  at  85  cents  per  No.,  by  1 
Adee,  107  Fulton  street.  New  York. 

From  Leonard  Scott  dt  Co.,  1  IS  Fulton  street,  we  have  re- 
ceived the  April  number  of  Blackwood,  filled  wiih  cafftai 
articles. 


Thbatbbs.— May  5.— At  the  Park,  during  the  past  week, 
the  Seguins  and  Fraser  in  the  Bohemian  Girl,  have  draws 
large  audiences— the  house  being  crowded  on  every  nifht  ci 
their  performance,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  the  anciaail 
and  palmy  days  of  the  drama. 

The  Chatham  has  been  doing  a  good  business  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wallack  in  the  legitimate,  although  we  caoAot  rank 
them  accordhiig  to  the  bills,  as  **  the  two  greatest  ncters  of 
modem  days."  This  over-pufibig  injures.  Mr.  and  Mis. 
Wallack  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallack,  are  not  only  clever,  h«t 
very  talented  performers ;  but  we  object  to  seeing  Macbeth 
made  a  melo-drama  of.  They  have  raised  the  prices  at  this 
tiouse,  but  the  managers  must  not  presume  too  much  open 
the  burning  of  the  Bowery.    We  have  not  seen  the  eCKt 

yet. 

To-night  Mr.  Tryon  opens  the  Bowery  Amphitheatre  for 
theatrical  performances.  He  also  hopes  much  from  the  de* 
struction  ol  the  Bowery.  *'  It  is  an  Ul  wind  that  blows  ae 
body  good."    We  shall  see. 

Mr.  HambUn  is  preparing  to  put  up  a  magnificent  Theatre 
on  Broadway.  Of  this  we  are  glad  ;  and  heartily  sympathisag 
with  him  as  we  do,  we  cordially  wish  him  all  the  success  that 
his  almost  unparalleled  misfortunes,  as  a  manager,  entitle  him 
to.  There  are  but  few  men  who  would  not  feel  crushed  under 
the  many  heavy  calamities'  ttiat,  within  ten  years  past,  have 
followed  his  successes  with  the  malignity  of  a  peisecutlag 
fiend.  He  has  secured  three  large  lots  of  ground  on  Broad- 
way, near  the  comer  of  Anthony  street,  which  are  now  cov- 
ered by  buildings  numbered  388  and  S90,  being  75  feet  fkeal 
by  175  feet  deep.  It  is  to  be  the  most  elegant  Theatre  in  the 
United  States,  a  point  which  his  ambition  has  been  aimii^  at 
for  years.  It  will  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  comparative^ 
safe  from  fire.  The  Croton  will  be  introduced  In  the  soosl 
approved  form ;  and  the  house  so  arranged  that  the  audieoce 
part  can,  in  a  moment,  be  shut  off  from  the  stage ;  the  car* 
pouter's  shop,  paint  room  and  property  rooms  will  be  In  a  se- 
parate building  on  Anthony  street,  and  a  day  and  night  patrol 
will  be  established.  Mr.  Hamblin  has  adopted  the  best  me- 
thod for  the  erection  of  his  theatre,  viz :  by  the  issue  of 
100,000  tickets  at  $1  each,  instead  of  shares  to  stockholders. 
This  Is  but  a  small  tax  upon  the  theatre  goers  of  this  city, 
and  we  are  assured  that  they  will  not  be  backward  in  this  en- 
terplze.  The  building  will  be  commenced  on  the  first  of  June, 
and  completed  by  the  first  of  November,  and  nothing 
that  the  ambition  of  Mr.  H.  can  occoroplish,  will  be  wanting 
to  make  it  the  theatre  of  this  country.  The  office  for  the 
sale  of  tickets  Is  now  open  at  398  Broadway. 

The  Olympic  is  closed  for  the  season. 

Castle  Garden  opens  on  Monday  evening  the  I8th  instant. 
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CipsTES  are  a  pari  and  parcel  of  the  land- 
scape see  aery  of  England.  Tfaey  are  re- 
markable for' their  cunning,  fonune-tflJine 
and  petty  larcenies,  and  have  furniaheS 
tlieaies  for  the  poet  and  the  nov^eJiet  In 
the  circumscribed  limits  of  our  work,  we 
have  not  room  to  take  an  enlarged  view  of 
the  hieitory  or  characteristic  features  of  the 
;^ipisy  tribes*  and  shall  therefore  confine  our-^ 
selves  loa  few  notes  of  anecdote  and  adven- 
ture which  our  readers  will  find  inlere&ting, 
and  worth  remembering:.  The  Spectator 
has  introduced  them  in  a  most  admirable  and 
racy  manner,  by  an  adventure  of  Sir  Hoger 
de  Coverly,  who  was  a  perfect  model  of  an 
old  English  gentleman. 

**  As  I  waig  yesterday  riding  out 
in  the  fiehlft  wifh  my  friend  Sir  Ro- 
ger, we  saw  at  a  little  distance  from 
uii  a  troop  of  gij>Biee.  Upon  the 
first  discovery  of^them,  my  friend 
wtis  in  eome  doubt  whether  he 
should  not  exert  the  justice  of  the 

mints;  but  not  having  his  clerk  with  him,  who  i8  a  necessary  counsellor  on  these  occasions,  and 
fearing  that  his  poultry  might  fare  the  worse  for  it,  he  let  the  thought  drop,  hut  at  the  same  time 
gave  me  a  particular  account  of  the  mischiefs  they  do  in  the  country  in  stealing  people's  goods, 
and  spoiling  their  servants.  If  a  stray  piece  of  linen  hangs  upon  a  hedge,  says  Sir  Roger,  they  are 
sure  to  have  it ;  if  the  hog  looses  its  way  in  the  fields,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  it  becomes  their  prey. 
Our  geese  cannot  live  in  peace  for  them. 

*«  *  If  a  man  prosecutes  them  with  severity,  his  hen-roost  is  sure  to  pay  for  it.  They  generally 
straggle  into  this  part  of  the  country  about  this  time  of  the  year,  and  set  the  heads  of  our  servant 
madds  so  agog  for  husbands,  that  we  do  not  expect  to  have  any  business  done  as  it  should  be  while 
they  are  in  the  country.  I  have  an  honest  dairymaid  who  crosses  their  hands  with  a  piece  of  silver 
every  summer,  and  never  fails  being  promised  the  handsomest  young  fellow  in  the  parish  for  her 
Your  friend  the  butler  has  been  fool  enough  to  be  seduced  by  them ;  and  though  he  is  sure 
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to  lose  a  knife,  a  fork,  or  a  spoon,  every  time  his 
fortune  is  told  him,  generally  shuts  himself  up 
in  the  pantry  with  an  old  gipsy  for  above  half  an 
hour  once  a  twelvemonth.  Sweethearts  are  the 
things  which  they  live  upon,  which  they  bestow 
very  plentifully  upon  all  those  that  apply  them- 
selves to  them .  You  see  now  and  then  some  hand- 
some young  jades  among  them, — the  sluts  have 
very  often  white  teeth  and  black  eyes.* 

**  Sir  Roger  observing  that  I  listened  with  great 
attention  to  his  account  of  a  people  who  were 
so  entirely  new  to  me,  told  me  that  if  I  would, 
they  should  tell  us  our  fortunes.  As  I  was  very 
well  pleased  with  the  knighrs  proposal,  we  rid 
up  and  communicated  our  hands  to  them.  A 
Cassandra  of  the  race,  after  having  examined  my 
lines  very  diligently,  told  me  that  f  loved  a  pretty 
maid  in  a  corner ;  that  I  was  a  good  woman's 
man ;  with  some  other  particulars  which  I  do  not 
think  nroper  to  relate.  My  friend  Sir  Roeer 
alighted  from  his  horse,  and  exposing  his  psdm 
to  two  or  three  that  stood  by  him,  they  crumpled 
it  into  all  shapes,  and  dilieentljr  scanned  every 
•wrinkle  that  could  be  made  in  it;  when  one  of 
them,  who  was  older  and  more  sunburnt  than  the 
rest,  told  him  that  he  had  a  widow  in  his  line  of 
life.  Upon  which  the  knight  cried,  *  ^o,  go,  you 
are  an  idle  baggage,*  and  at  the  same  time  snuled 


upon  me.  ihe  gipsy,  finding  that  he  was  not 
displeased  in  his  neart,  told  him,  after  a  further 
inquiry  into  his  hand,  that  his  true-love  was  con- 
stant, and  that  he  should  dream  of  her  to-night. 
My  old  friend  cried,  *  Pish,*  and  bid  her  go  on. 
The  gipsy  told  him  that  he  was  a  bachelor,  but 
would  not  be  so  long ;  and  that  he  was  dearer  to 
somebody  than  he  thought.  The  knight  still  re- 
peated that  she  was  an  idle  baggage,  and  bid  her 
go  on.  •  Ah,  master,*  says  the  gipsy,  •  that 
roguish  leer  of  yours  makes  a  woman's  heart 
ache.  You  have  not  that  simper  about  the  mouth 
for  nothing.*  The  uncouth  gibberish  with  which 
all  this  was  uttered,  like  the  darkness  of  an  ora- 

.    cle,  made  us  the  more  attentive  to  it.     To  be 
short,  the  knight  left  the  money  with  her  that  he 

^  had  crossed  the  hand  with,  and  got  up  again  on 

^  his  horse. 

"  As  we  were  riding  away,  Sir  Roger  told  me, 
that  he  knew  several  sensible  people  who  believ- 
ed these  gipsies  now  and  then  foretold  very  strange 
things ;  and  for  half  an  hour  together  appeared 
more  jocund  than  ordinary.  In  the  height  of  his 
good  humor,  meeting  a  common  beggar  upon  the 
road  who  was  no  conjuror,  as  he  went  to  relieve 
him,  he  found  his  pocket  picked ;  that  being  a 
kind  of  palmistry  at  which  this  race  of  vermin 
are  very  dexterous.'* 

William  Howitt,  in  his  Rural  Life  of  England, 
says:  "  The  names  by  which  they  have  been,  or 
are  known  in  difierent  countries  are  various. 
They  call  themselves  Romi,Manusch,and^Gadzi, 
each  of  these  appelatives  being  connected  with  a 
different  language — the  Copt,  the  Sanscrit,  and 
the  Celtic.  In  roland  and  Wallachia  they  are 
Zingani ;  in  Italy  and  Hungary,  Zingari ;  in  Lathu- 
ania,  Zigonas;  Ziguene  m  Germany;  Tchinga- 
nes  in  Turkey ;  the  Atchinganes  of  the  middle 
ages ;  in  Spain  they  are  Gitanos ;  in  France,  Bo- 
hemians, from  their  having  passed  out  of  Bohe- 
mia into  that  country.  By  the  Persians  they  are 
called  Sisech  Hindou,  or  Black  Indians.    But  the 


most  ancient  and  general  name  is  that  of  Sinic, 
or  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Sinde,  or  In- 
dus. The  celebrated  M.  Hasse,  has  indeed  prov- 
ed that  for  the  last  3000  years  there  have  been  in 
Europe  wandering  tribes  bearing  the  name  of 
Sigynes,  or  Sinte.  He  considers  the  modem  gip- 
sies as  the  descendants  of  these  ancient  hor3cff. 
Herodotus  points  out  the  SigjTies  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Ister.  Strabo  describes  a  people  call- 
ed Siginii,  inhabiting  the  Hyrcanian  mountains 
near  the  Caspian  sea.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Cau- 
casian Singi,  and  of  the  Indian  Sing«.  Hesy- 
chius  reconciles  the  opinions  of  the  ancients*  and 
calls  the  Sinde  an  Indian  people.  They  were 
noted  for  their  cowardice ;  for  submitting  to  the 
lash  of  Scythian  masters,  the  prostitution  of  their 
women,  whose  name  became  a  term  of  reproach. 
Different  branches  of  the  same  people  were  scat- 
tered  through  Macedonia,  in  which  was  a  Sinti 
district,  and  in  Lemnos,  where  the  Sinties  were 
the  workmen  of  Vulcan. 

It  will  now  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  the  rea- 
der what  a  singular,  ancient,  and  mysterious  peo- 
ple are  these  gipsies,  that  haunt  our  lanes  and 
commons,  and  form  so  sftiking  and  poetical  a 
feature  in  our  country  scenery.  After  all  the 
zealous  and  learned  researches  into  their  history 
and  origin,  nothing  appears  yet  established  be- 
yond the  fact,  that  they  are  older  than  Herodotus, 
the  most  ancient  of  profane  historians ;  that  for 
more  than  3000  years  they  have  been  wanderiof 
through  the  world  as  they  do  at  present;  aiw 
that  their  language  exhibits  incontestable  evi- 
dence of  an  oriental  origin.  The  ravages  of 
Tamerlane  may  perhaps  help  to  account  for  the 
circumstance  of  tneir  pressing  upon  Western  Eu- 
rope in  1400  in  such  unusual  numbers;  but  they 
were  wanderers  long  before  Tamerlane's  days. 
Were  they  enemies  of  Krishna?  for  they  boast 
of  having  formerly  rejected  Christ  They  pre- 
tend that  they  were  once  a  happy  people,  under 
kings  of  their  own ;  but  their  traditionary  kno>w- 
ledge  seems  nearly  extinct.  Perhaps  an  increas-' 
ing  acquaintance  with  the  East  and  Eastern  litera- 
ture may^  cast  some  light  on  the  origin  of  thia 
peculiar  variety  of  the  human  race.  In  the  mean 
time  we  may  proceed  to  take  a  close  view  of 
them  as  they  now  appear  in  this  kingdom.  From 
the  iirst  moment  of  tneir  attracting  Uie  public  at- 
tention in  this  part  of  Europe,  they  have  always 
exhibited  the  same  artful  character, — a  character 
above  the  trammels  of  either  superstition  or  reli- 
gion. They  have  therefore  adopted  the  most 
plausible  pretences  to  effect  their  purposes ;  and 
for  a  long  time  triumphed  over  the  credulity  of 
the  Christian  princes,  at  all  times  over  that  oi  the 
common  people.  Their  first  appearance  in  France, 
as  related  by  Pasquin,  is  curious  enough.  *0n 
August  27th,  1427,  came  to  Paris  twelve  peni- 
tents, Penanciers,  as  they  called  themselves,  viz : 
a  duke,  an  earl,  and  ten  men,  all  on  horseback, 
and  calling  themselves  good  Christians.  They 
were  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  gave  out,  that  not 
long  before,  the  Christians  nad  subdued  their 
country,  and  obliged  them  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity on  pain  of  death.  Those  who  were  bap- 
tized were  great  lords  in  their  own  country,  and 
had  a  king  and  queen  there.  Soon  after  their 
conversion,  the  Saracens  overrun  the  country, 
andob%ed  them  to  renounce  Christianity.  When 
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the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  kinff  of  Poland, 
and  the  Christian  princes  heard  of  this,  they  fell 
upon  them,  and  obliged  the  whole. of  them,  both 
great  and  small,  to  quit  the  country,  and  go  to 
the  pope  at  Rome,  who  enjoined  them  seven 
years' jjenance,  to  wander  over  the  world  with- 
out lying  in  a  bed." 

"  This  singular  race  of  people,  of  whom  Grell- 
man  calculates  there  are  not  less  than  700,000  in 
Europe,  seemed  to  demand  a  more  comprehensive 
account  in  the  Rural  Life  of  England,  than  has 
hitherto  been  given  in  any  one  work.  Many  of  my 
readers,  I  am  persuaded,  will  regard  them  for 
their  antiquihr,  the  mystery  of  their  origin,  the 
strangeness  of  their  history  and  life,  with  deeper 
feelings  than  they  have  hitherto  done ;  and  it 
may  be  well  for  such  as  live  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  the  gipsies  haunt,  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  sometning  may  not  be  done  by 
education,  and  other  means,  to  reclaim  those  wild 
denizens  of  heaths  and  lanes,  or  to  give  them 
Bome  greater  portion  of  the  knowledge  and  bene- 
fits of  civilized  life.  A  considerable  number  have 
sent  their  children  to  school  during  the  winters 
in  London ;  and  these  children,  though  compared 
hy  one  of  their  schoolmasters,  at  their  first  en- 
trance, to  wild  birds  suddenly  put  into  a  cage, 
and  ready  to  beat  themselves  against  the  bars, 
having  no  sense  of  restraint,  soon  became  not 
only  perfectly  orderly,  amongst  the  very  first  for 
ouickness  and  avidity  in  learning,  but  expressed 
the  utmost  regret  when  obliged  to  leave  at  spring. 
I  once  saw  a  woman  in  a  gipsy  tent,  reading  the 
Bible  to  a  circle  of  nine  children,  all  her  own  ! 
and  though,  on  coming  near,  her  blue  eyes  and 
light  hair  showed  her  to  be  an  English  woman, 
the  daughter,  as  I  found,  of  a  gamekeeper,  who 
had  married  one  of  the  Boswell-pang,  yet  the 
interest  which  the  children  took  in  her  reading 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  interest  which  she  assured 
me  the  whole  camp  took  in  it,  were  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  it  is  only  for  want  of  being  taught 
that  they  still  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  best 
knowleage.  They  have  been  so  long  treated  with 
contempt  and  severity,  that  they  naturally  look 
on  all  men  as  their  enemies.  For  my  part,  when 
I  see  a  horde  of  them  coming  on  some  solitary 
way,  with  their  dark  Indian  faces,  their  scarlet- 
cloaked  women,  their  troops  of  little  vivacious 
savages,  their  asses  and  horses  laden  with  beds 
and  tents,  and,  trudging  after  them,  their  guardian 
dogs — I  cannot  help  looking  on  them  as  an  East- 
em  tribe,  as  fugitives  of  a  most  ancient  family, 
as  a  living  enigma  in  human  history — and  feeling 
that,  with  all  their  Arab-like  propensities,  they 
have  great  claims  on  our  sympathies,  and  on  the 
splendid  privileges  of  a  Christian  land.** 

Mrs.  Southey  has  told  the  following  interest- 
ing incident: 

*«  On  one  occasion  a  day  or  two  before  Easter 
Sunday,  a  man  called  Brother  John,  and  two  of 
the  ladies  of  the  tribe,  displayed  their  marketing 
to  my  neighbors  at  the  turnpike-gate — a  fine 
breast,  loin,  and  leg  of  veal.  'To-morrow's 
Easter  Sunday,'  said  they,  •  and  we  alwap  have 
a  feast  of  veal  on  that  day.'  (Singular !  is  it  not  ?) 

*  How  can  you  contrive  to  roast  it  at  your  fires  f* 
inquired  the  woman  who  is  now  my  servant. 

*  Better  a  deal  than  you  can  at  your  poor  pinched 
in  grates,'  was  the  answer ;  *  and  then  we  iriiall 


have  rice-puddings,  capital  rice-puddings.'  *  But 
you  can't  bake  if  you  can  roast  ^  *  Cant  we  ? 
come  and  taste  if  you  ever  knowed  better  baking 
in  your  life.'  (I  should  have  accepted  the  invita- 
tion if  it  had  been  made  to  me).  And  then  they 
described  their  culinary  process.  Having  mixed 
their  ingredients — all  of  the  best — in  a  large 
brown  pan  of  that  sort  of  ware  which  is  fiw-  , 
proof,  they  covered  it  with  another  of  the  same 
sort,  set  it  deep  in  a  bed  of  glowing  peat-ashes, 
and  heaped  it  over  to  a  foot  depth  with  the  same. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  excellency  of  the  method, 
— not  very  unlike  that  in  use  by  many  of  the 
savage  tribes.  There  were  seven  daughters  of 
this  particular  family  of  the  Stanleys,  all  splen- 
did  beauties ; — one  but  too  celebrated,  •  the  beau- 
tif ul  Caroline  Stanley.'  She  fell  into  worse  com- 
pany than  that  of  her  own  people,  and  on  two 
or  three  occasions  was  absent  from  them  for  a 
year  and  more  at  a  time,  living  in  splendor  as 
'  maitresse  en  titre,'  to  more  than  one  officer  of 
high  rank;  dashed  about  in  elegant  carriages, 
clothed  in  •  silken  sheen,'  and  all  sorts  of  hravcry, 
and  carried  it  with  a  high  hand  (poor  Caroline  I) 
throueh  her  seasons  of  '  bad  eminence.*  But  all 
the  wnile  she  was  out  of  her  element ;  the  free 
creature  of  the  woods  pined  to  be  there  again ; 
and  some  fine  morning  she  would  be  off  without 
leave  taking,  and  leaving  behind  her  every  atom 
of  the  dear-bought  finery,  that  had  hecome  fet- 
ters to  her.  I  knew  her  well  by  sight,  and  such 
a  Clwpatra  of  regal  beauty  I  never  could  have 
imagined  to  myself. 

**  A  short  time  before  her  first  initiation  in  civi- 
lization and  corruption,  I  saw  her  showing  off  in 
high  style  I  called  to  give  some  order  to  my 
muliner,  but  sat  quietly  down  to  await  her  leisure, 
finding  her  engaged  in  high  disputation  with  the 
gipsy  beauty,  who  was  rating  her  in  no  measured 
terms  for  some  deviation  from  orders  in  the  ma- 
king of  a  bonnet  which  Caroline  was  in  the  act  of 
trying  on  before  the  glass.  And  such  airs  and 
graces  she  gave  hersefi !  I  never  was  more  di- 
verted. 

**  •  Woman  !'  she  called  the  poor  milliner,  at 
every  sentence.  *  Did  you  think,  because  I'm  a 
gipsy,  I'd  wear  such  a  thing  as  this,'  said  she, 
and  dashed  off  the  bonnet— an  expensive  one  of 
black  velvet,  with  a  deep  lace  flounce — to  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  room.  When  I  last  heard  of  her, 
a  few  years  back,  she  was  wandering — withered 
and  haggard — with  her  diminished  tribe.  It  has 
been  much  diminished  of  late  years  by  the  con- 
viction and  transportation  of  many  of  the  men 
for  horse-stealing ;  of  their  proficiency  in  which 
I  have  had  sad  experience." 

Mrs.  Southey  writes  like  one  acquainted  with 
her  subject,  and  with  all  the  tenderness  of  wo- 
manly feeling.  Here  is  a  circumstance  connect- 
ed with  gipsy  burials : 

**  A  small  party  of  npsies  had  remained  sta- 
tionary in  the  neighborhood  for  an  unusual  length 
of  time,  detained  by  the  illness  of  one  of  them, 
a  very  young  woman  and  beautiful — lately  mar- 
ried to  a  man  as  comely  as  herself.  *  One  of  the 
finest  youngmen,'  the  curate  said,  *  he  ever  set 
eyes  on.'  The  woman  died,  and  soon  after  Ae 
husband  came,  almost  in  a  state  of  distraction,  to 
apply  for  leave  to  bury  her  in  the  church.  The 
permission  could  not  be  granted,  though  the  mai» 
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pleaded  with  passionate  earnestness,  saying,  any 
required  *um,  nowever  large,  should  be  forthcom- 
ing, might  he  but  lay  her  in  the  church.  Finding 
that  to  be  impossible,  he  bought  a  piece  of  ground 
in  the  churchyard,  made  a  deep  vault,  where  she 
"was  interred,  and  over  it  caused  a  monument  to 
he  erected)  which  was  not  only  costly  but  in  good 
taste,  as  was  the  simple  record  inscribed  on  it. 
This  occurred  several  3rears  ago,  and  not  once  has 
he  omitted  an  annual  visit  to  the  grave  since  the 
day  of  his  wife's  interment. 

"  The  miagistrates,  country  gentlemen,  and  far- 
mers, in  the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Crabbe*s  gipsy 
colony,  complain  bitterly  of  the  effects  of  his  oe- 
nevolent  scheme — affirming  that  it  subjects  them 
to  the  perpetual  depredations  of  swarms  of  va- 
grants of  all  sorts,  and  that  the  good  man  himself 
18  the  dupe  of  nine-tenths  of  these  persons  who 
allow  him  for  a  time  to  reckon  them  among  his 
reformed  gipsies.  Be  it  as  it  may  that  this  well-, 
meaning  man  is  or  is  not  imposed  on,  certain  it 
is,  that  as  a  nation  we  are  chargeable  with  cul- 
pable neglect  toward  these  wild  denizens.  We 
*  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,' 
and  at  home,  we  suffer  fellow  beings  to  live  and 
die  among  us,  as  unheeded  and  uncared  for  (far 
more  so)  as  the  '  beasts  that  perish.'  " 

Crabbe,  the  poet,  has  given  the  following  affect- 
ing incident  in  the  life  of  George  the  Third.  It 
is  a  bright  plume  in  the  cap  of  that  monarch  : 

"  George  III.  being  out  one  day  hunting,  the 
chase  lay  through  the  skirts  of  the  forest.  The 
stag  had  been  hard  run,  and  to  escape  the  dogs, 
had  crossed  the  river  in  a  deep  part  The  dogs 
could  not  be  brought  to  follow ;  and  it  became 
necessary,  in  order  to  come  up  with  it,  to  make  a 
circuitous  route  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
through  some  thick  and  troublesome  underwood. 
The  roughness  of  the  ground,  the  long  grass  and 
frequent  thickets,  obliged  the  sportsmen  to  sepa- 
late  from  each  other ;  each  one  endeavoring  to 
make  the  best  and  speediest  route  he  could.  Be- 
fore they  had  reached  the  end  of  the  forest  the 
king's  horse  manifested  signs  of  fatigue  and  un- 
easiness, so  much  so,  that  his  majesty  resolved 
upon  yielding  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  to  those 
of  compassion  for  nis  horse.  With  this  view  he 
turned  down  the  first  avenue  of  the  forest,  and 
determined  on  riding  quietly  to  the  oaks,  there  to 
wait  for  some  of  his  attendants.  The  king  had 
only  proceeded  a  few  yards,  when,  instead  of  the 
cry  oi  the  hounds  he  fancied  he  heard  the  cry  of 
human  distress.  As  he  rode  forward,  he  heard  it 
more  distinctly : — *  Oh,  my  mother !  my  mother ! 
God  pity  and  bless  my  poor  mother !'  The  curi- 
osity and  kindness  of  the  sovereign  led  him  in- 
stantly to  the  spot.  It  was  a  little  green  plot  on 
one  Bide  of  the  forest,  where  was  spread  on  the 
grass,  under  a  branching  oak,  a  little  pallet,  half 
covered  with  a  kind  of  tent ;  and  a  basket  or  two 
with  some  packs,  lay  on  the  ground  at  a  few 
paces  distant  from  the  tent.  Near  to  the  root  of 
the  tree  he  observed  a  little  swarthy  girl  about 
eight  years  of  age,  on  her  knees  praying,  while 
her  little  black  eyes  ran  down  with  tears.  Dis- 
tress of  any  kind  was  always  relieved  by  his 
majesty,  for  he  had  a  heart  which  melted  at  hu- 
man woe.  *  W  hat  my  child,  is  the  cause  of  your 
vreepinff  ?'  he  asked,  *  For  what  do  you  pray  ?' 
The  litUe  creature  at  first  started,  then  rose  from 


her  knees ;  and  pointing  to  the  tent,  said, — 'Ok 
sir,  my  dpng  mother !'  '  What  r  said  his  majes- 
ty, dismounting,  and  fastening  his  horse  up  to  the 
branches  of  the  oak,  '  what,  my  child  ?  tell  me 
all  about  it.'  The  little  creature  now  led  the 
king  to  the  tent;  where  lay,  partly  covered,  a 
middle-aged  female  gipsy  in  the  last  stages  of  a 
decline,  and  in  the  last  moments  of  life.  She 
turned  her  dying  eyes  expressively  to  the  royal 
visitor,  then  looked  up  to  heaven,  but  not  a  word 
did  she  utter ;  the  organs  of  speech  had  ceased 
their  office;  the  silver  cord  was  loosed,  and  the 
wheel  broken  at  the  cistern.  The  little  eirl  then 
wept  aloud,  and  stooping  down,  wiped  the  dying^ 
sweat  from  her  mother's  face.  The  king,  mucE 
affected,  asked  the  child  her  name,  and  of  bei 
family,  and  how  long  her  mother  had  been  ilL 
Just  at  that  moment  another  gipsy  girl,  much 
older,  came  out  of  breath  to  the  spot     She  had 

been  to  the  town  of  W ,  and  brought  scune 

medicine  for  her  dying  mother.  Observing  a 
stranger,  she  curtsied  modestly,  and  hastening  to 
her  mother,  knelt  down  by  ner  side,  kissed  ner 

Sallid  lips,  and  burst  into  tears.  '  What,  my 
ear  child,'  said  his  majesty,  *  can  be  done  for 
you  ?'  *  O,  sir,'  she  replied,  *  my  dying  mother 
wanted  a  religious  person  to  teach  her,  and  to 
pray  with  her  before  she  died.    I  ran  all  the  way 

before  it  was  light  this  morning  to  W ,  and 

asked  for  a  minister,  but  no  one  could  I  get  to  come 
with  me  to  pray  with  my  dear  mother  P  The  dy- 
ing woman  seemed  sensible  of  what  her  daughter 
was  saying,  and  her  countenance  was  much  agi- 
tated. The  air  was  again  rent  with  the  cries  of 
the  distressed  daughters.  The  king,  full  of  kind- 
ness,  instantly  endeavored  to  comfort  them.  He 
said,  <  I  am  a  minister,  and  God  has  sent  me  to 
instruct  and  comfort  your  mother.'  He  then  sate 
down  on  a  pack  bv  the  side  of  the  pallet,  and 
taking  the  hand  oi  the  dying  gipsy,  discoursed 
on  the  demerit  of  sin,  and  the  nature  of  redemp- 
tion. He  then  pointed  her  to  Christ,  the  all-sum- 
cient  Savior;  While  doing  this,  the  po(^  crea- 
ture seemed  to  gather  consolation  and  nope ;  her 
eyes  sparkled  with  brightness  and  her  counten- 
ance became  animated.  She  looked  up— she 
smiled;  but  it  was  the  last  smile;  it  was  the 
glimmering  of  expiring  nature.  As  the  expres- 
sion of  peace,  however,  remained  strong  in  her 
countenance,  it  was  not  till  some  time  had  elapsed 
that  they  perceived  the  struggling  spirit  had  left 
mortality. 

<*  It  was  at  this  moment  that  some  of  his  ma- 
jesty's attendants,  who  had  missed  him  at  the 
chase,  and  had  been  riding  through  the  forest  in 
search  of  him,  rode  up,  and  found  him  comfort- 
ing the  afflicted  gipsies.  It  was  an  affecting  sight, 
and  worthy  of  everlasting  record  on  the  annals 
of  kings. 

"He  now  rose  up,  yut  some  gold  into  the 
hands  of  the  afflicted  girls,  promised  them  his 
protection,  and  bade  them  look  to  heaven.  He 
then  wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  moimted 
his  horse.    His  attendants,  greatly  affected,  stood 


in  silent  admiration.     Lord 


was  going 


to  speak,  but  his  majesty,  turning  to  the  gipsies, 
and  pointing  to  the  breathless  corpse,  and  to  the 

sping  girls,  said,  with  strong  emotion, — *  Who, 

lord,  who,  thii' 


my 
these?'" 


thinkest  thou,  was  neighbor  unta 
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INFANCY. 

r«OM  THl  PXBIICH  OF  nCTOE  HUOO. 

Iir  the  doiky  court, 
Near  the  altar  laid, ' 
Sleep*  the  child  in  shadow 

orhia  mother^  bed: 
Softly  he  leposee, 
Andhlslldtofroeeff, 
Cloeed  to  earth,  mncloeet 

On  the  heaven  o'erhead. 

Many  a  dream  is  with  him : 
Fresh  from  fairy  land, 
Spangled  o'er  with  diamonds 

Seems  the  ocean  sand ; 
Sans  are  gleaming  there, 
IVoops  of  ladles  fair 
Souls  of  infants  bear 

In  their  charming  hand. 

Oh,  enchanting  vision ! 
Lo,  a  rill  up-springs, 
And,  firom  oat  its  bosom, 

Comes  a  voice  that  sings. 
Lovelier  there  appear 
Sire  and  sisters  dear. 
While  his  mother  near, 

Plumes  her  new-bom  wings. 

Bat  a  brighter  vision 
7et  his  eyes  behold; 
Boses  all,  and  lilies. 

Every  path  enfold ; 
Lakes  in  shadow  sleeping, 
Silver  fishes  leaping, 
And  the  waters  creeping 

Through  the  reeds  of  gold. 

Slumber  on,  sweet  infant. 

Slumber  peacefully; 

Thy  young  soul  yet  knows  not 

What  thy  lot  may  be. 
Like  dead  leaves  that  sweep 
Down  the  stormy  deep, 
Thou  art  borne  in  sleep, 

What  is  all  to  thee  1 

Thou  canst  slamber  by  the  way ; 

Thou  hast  learnt  to  borrow 

Nought  from  study,  nought  from  care; 

The  cold  hand  of  sorrow, 
On  thy  brow  unwrinkled  yet, 
Where  young  truth  and  candor  sit. 
Ne'er  with  rugged  nail  hath  writ 

That  sad  word, "  To-morrow  :** 

Innocent!  thou sleepest— 
See  the  heavenly  band, 
Who  foreknow  the  trials 

That  for  man  are  plann'd; 
Seeing  him  unarmed, 
Unfearing,  unalarmed. 
With  their  tears  have  warmed 

His  unconscious  hand, 

Angels,  hovering  o'er  him. 
Kiss  him  where  he  lies. 
Hark !  he  sees  them  weeping, 

^  Gabriel  !*'  he  cries ; 
**  Hush  !**  the  angel  sajrs, 
On  his  Up  he  la^ 
One  finger,  one  displays 

His  naUve  skies. 


THE  FIGHT  AT  THE  FALLS. 

A  TALE  OF  IHDUN  WARFARE. 

The  reader  who  is  familiar  with  the  broad  basin 
of  water,  where  the  Connecticut  sweeps  round  in 
a  quarter  of  a  circle,  before  it  tumbles  over  the 
cascade  at  Turner's  Falls,  will  remember  a  scene 
that  is  throughout  very  placid  and  quiet  above 
the  faUs,  and  very  wild  and  turbulent  below  them. 
The  water,  the  woods  and  meadows,  on  the  up- 
per side,  present  a  uniform  and  unbroken  appear- 
ance ;  and  when  the  sun  of  a  fine  day  throws  in- 
to contrast  the  deep  green  of  the  woods  and  the 
lighter  green  of  the  grass  inviting  you  to  dowsi- 
ness,  which  is  gently  encouraged  oy  the  sound  o£ 
water,  dashing  on  the  rocks,  far  below.  Few 
other  noises  are  heard  there,  unless  it  be  now 
and  then  the  quick,  flat,  clapping  sound  of  a 
plank,  falling  on  some  raft,  that  is  sailing  down 
the  river,  or  the  gyrating  of  the  ferryman's  Vrire, 
as  he  pulls  his  boat  across  the  basin.  Occasion^ 
ally,  nowever,  a  shallow  barge,  wi&  a  large 
square-sail  set  low  upon  its  mast,  shoots  out  of 
the  canal  that  runs  round  the  falls;  and  the  boat- 
men are  singing  a  song.  There  are  creeks,  too, 
half  a  mile  above  the  ferry,  which  run  back 
among  high  rocks  and  overhanging  woods,  where 
the  water  has  no  motion,  ana  wnere  you  may 
rest  all  day  long  in  your  skiff,  forgetting — so  deep 
is  the  stillness — that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  time. 
But,  immediatelv  below  the  falls,  and  as  far  aa 
the  eye  can  reach  down  the  channel  of  the  river» 
everything  is  wild,  abrupt  and  broken.  The 
broad  stream  takes  its  course  along  the  base  of  a 
high,  rocky  mountain,  that  stretches  paraDel  with 
the  water,  and  looks  like  a  great  portion  of  the 
earth's  back -bone,  protruding  through  its  surface. 
The  pines  that  grow  on  the  sides  of  this  ridge, 
are  irregular  and  jagged,  and  many  of  the  larger 
ones  have  fallen  from  the  want  of  soil ;  over- 
coming their  feeble  hold  on  the  rocks,  by  their 
own  weight.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  a  mass  of 
broken  rocks,  that  keep  the  waters  in  a  constant 
boil,  long  after  they  have  escaped  from  the  tu- 
mult just  beneath  the  cascade  itself.  There  is  a 
feeling  of  insecurity — enough  to  make  you  dis- 
mount your  horse — as  you  wind  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  abrupt  rock,  where  the  road  brings  you 
in  sight  of  the  falls ;  for  the  precipice  on  your 
right  is  several  hundred  feet  perpenaicular  to  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  nothing  but  certain  destruc- 
tion could  be  the  fate  of  man  or  beast  that  should 
go  down  there. 

Like  the  great  cataract  of  the  West,  Turner's 
falls  has  an  island  in  the  centre.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  Niagara  of  the  neighborhood,  in  more  than 
one  of  its  features ;  for  it  is  shaped  like  a  horse- 
shoe, and  you  may  see  a  rainbow  there  any  day 
when  the  sun  shines.  The  little  island  of  a  quar- 
ter of  an  acre — the  ferryman  can  row  you  down 
to  it — is  the  best  point  from  which  to  see  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  scenery  above  and 
that  bdow  the  falls ;  and  if  you  have  ever  seen 
it,  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  whole  is  sin- 
gularly in  keeping  with  the  contrast  between  an 
evening  and  a  morning  that  once  passed  over  that 
spot  in  the  year  1675. 

Philip,  the  great  sachem  of  the  Pokanokets, 
had  long  had  in  agitation  a  plan  for  the  union  of 
his  own  tribe  and  the  Narragansetts  with  the  Mo- 
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hawks,  against  the  English.  For  the  purpose  of 
a  more  ready  communication  with  the  latter  na- 
tion, he  had  passed  the  winter  of  '75,  with  ahout 
three  hundred  of  his  tribe — ^men,  women  and  chil- 
dren— on  the  Connecticut,  at  the  place  we  have 
described.  The  spring  had  almost  bloomed  into 
Bummer,  when  his  spies — ^who  kept  up  a  constant 
intercourse  between  nis  quarters  and  those  of  the 
Mohawks  on  the  Nortii  River — brought  him  word, 
that  that  people  had  finally  refused  him  the  alli- 
ance he  had  been  so  long  endeavoring  to  nego- 
ciate.  They  had  learned  mat  he  himself  had  mur- 
dered some  of  their  men,  for  the  sake  of  exaspe- 
rating them  against  the  English,  insinuating  tnat 
ft  had  been  done  by  them.  All  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  tribes  being  thus  cut  short  by  the 
discovery  of  his  treachery,  he  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed southward,  on  the  very  day  when  the  battle, 
or  rather  massacre,  which  we  are  about  to  relate, 
took  place. 

It  was  about  noon,  on  the  sixteenth  of  May, 
1675,  when  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
rode  slowly  into  the  village  of  Hatfield,  command- 
ed by  a  pale  and  emaciated  young  man  who 
Beemed  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  saddle  only  with 
the  greatest  difiiculty.  The  men  under  his  com- 
mand consisted  of  a  small  force,  from  the  militia 
of  Northampton  and  Springfield,  and  a  larger  bo- 
dy of  the  colony  troops,  who  had  accompanied 
the  officer  from  Boston.  They  had  been  despatch- 
ed for  the  defence  of  the  towns  on  the  Connecti- 
cut, and  the  orders  given  to  Captain  Turner,  by 
the  governor,  were  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
Indians  in  that  neighborhood — to  ascertain,  and 
if  possible,  to  break  up  the  head-quarters  of  Phi- 
lip. It  was  a  period  of  sore  trouble  and  suffer- 
ing to  the  colony ;  when  no  man  went  abroad  in- 
to nis  field  without  his  rifle,  pouch  and  horn ;  and 
when  no  family  lay  down  at  night  without  the 
anticipation  of  being  roused  by  the  yell  of  the 
savage.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  small  joy  that 
the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  saw  a  force  so  nu- 
merous and  well  armed,  sent  to  their  protection ; 
and  to  the  village  which  they  had  just  entered, 
their  coming  was  a  source  of  inexpressible  relief. 
Two  days  before  a  l^rge  body  of  Indians  had 
BWept  into  the  town,  and  carried  off  several  wo- 
men, who  had  not  been  able,  from  the  suddenness 
af  the  attack,  to  quit  their  avocations  and  seek 
Bhelter  in  the  strong-house  or  fort,  which  was 
then  always  found  in  the  frontier  towns.  Among 
the  persons  thus  captured,  was  the  only  daugh- 
ter oT  Mr.  Atherton,  the  clergyman  of  the  village. 
The  distracted  parent  had  now  been  awaiting  tne 
arrival  of  these  troops — which  were  known  to  be 
on  the  march — for  forty-eight  hours,  until  his 
heart  ^ew  sick  with  hope  deferred ;  he  assem- 
bled his  parishioners,  and  besought  them  to  fol- 
low him  on  the  track  of  the  natives.  TTiose  who 
liad  lost  sister,  wife,  or  child,  were  eager  to  set 
oat ;  but  the  rest,  though  kind  and  ready,  knew 
too  well  that  the  rescue  could  never  be  effected 
by  so  small  a  band  as  that  which  they  mustered ; 
they  would  go  if  their  minister  wished  it ;  but 
they  entreated  him  to  wait  a  few  hours  longer. 

Their  deliberations  were  interrupted  by  the  joy- 
ful news,  that  the  troops  were  approaching,  and 
Mr.  Atherton  hastened  to  receive  the  officer,  and 
communicated  with  him  as  to  their  march. 

The  officer.  Captain  Turner,  it  appeared  had 


been  very  ill,  and  when  he  left  Boston  was  scarce- 
ly able  to  mount  his  horse.  The  journey,  how- 
ever, had  recruited  him,  and  he  declared  himself 
ready  to  march  to  the  falls,  the  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles — as  soon  as  the  troops  had  taken 
some  refreshment  Mr.  Atherton,  and  several  of 
his  people,  resolved  to  accompany  the  expedition. 
They  had  little  doubt  of  the  present  safety  of 
their  kindred  who  had  been  carried  off  by  some 
of  Philip's  men,  for  he  could  have  nothing  to 
gain  by  their  destruction,  which  must  be  follow- 
ed by  the  severe  vengeance  of  the  English.  It 
was  therefore  confidently  hoped  that,  if  they 
could  surprise  the  enen^y  during  the  night,  me 
rescue  of  the  captives,  and  their  restoration  to 
their  homes,  would  be  effected. 

The  whole  of  that  fine  valley,  that  now  stretch- 
es  from  Northampton  to  the  boundary  line  of  Ver- 
mont— filled  with  sweeping  meadows,  that  run 
to  the  foot  of  the  numerous  ridges  which  branch 
out  in  all  directions  from  the  Green  Mountains — 
was  then  a  vast  wilderness.  On  the  western  side 
of  Connecticut,  two  streams  crept  out  from  the 
mountains,  and  flowed  sluggishly  through  a  great 
swamp  which  then  spread  over  the  beautiful 
plains  where  the  villages  of  Deerfield  and  Green- 
neld  now  stand.  The  little  army,  now  on  its^ 
march  for  the  Great  Falls,  reached  one  of  these 
streams,  near  the  seat  now  called  Meadow  Banks,, 
an  hour  after  the  evening  had  set  in.  The  first 
step  of  the  horses  of  those  in  the  advance,  as 
they  plashed  across  the  shallow  stream,  roused  a 
small  narty  of  Indians  who  were  then  lying  a  few 
rods  blow.  One  of  their  number  who  went  out 
to  reconnoitre,  returned  with  the  report  that  the 
noise  was  occasioned  by  the  moose  crossing  the 
stream ;  and  thus  the  whole  party  of  the  Engb'sh 
crossed  without  further  discovery.  They  then 
nushed  on  through  the  woods,  and  reached  the 
loot  of  the  high  ridge,  which  separates  the  view 
of  the  Great  Fall  from  the  country  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  river,  about  an  hour  before  the 
dawn  of  day.  Here  they  dismounted,  and  secu 
red  their  tired  horses  to  the  branches  of  trees  and 
bushes ;  and  having  prepared  their  fire-locks  and 
amunition,  were  summoned  by  the  officer  to  pray- 
er. The  light  of  the  moon,  as  it  struggled  down 
through  the  trees,  gave  a  fine  effect  to  the  scene.  , 
Above,  arose  the  huge  pines,  through  whose  fine 
foliage  the  breeze  whispered  a  constant  and  plains 
tive  sigh ;  and  the  deep  voice  of  the  fall,  in  it- 
unbroken  and  uniform  roar,  came  rising  over  the 
hill,  and  seemed  to  take  up  their  supplication^ 
and  bear  it  floating  over  meadow,  rock  and  wood. 
The  voice  of  man  climbed  in  a  strange  and  fear- 
ful harmony,  with  those  voices  of  nature,  and  as 
the  various  sounds  mingled,  clear  and  distinct,  in 
the  cold  air  of  the  morning,  it  seemed  to  the  wor- 
shippers as  if  the  power  of  the  elements  had  uni- 
ted in  their  design. 

The  party  then  crossed  over  the  steep  ridge, 
and  formed  around  the  narrow  meadow,  where 
the  Indian  camp  lay  before  them.  A  woman,  Uie 
only  person  stirring  in  the  camp,  discovered  the 
Englishmen  lurking  among  the  trees,  and  shouted 
to  arouse  the  warriors  wno  lay  around  and  in 
their  tents.  But  they  did  not  hear  her  cry ;  for,, 
at  the  same  instant,  and  drowning  every  other 
sound,  a  volley  of  musketry  brought  the  savages 
upon  their  feet,  aud  echoed  with  a  deafening  roax 
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up  and  down  the  valley  of  the  river.  From  out 
tfie  little  wood  two  hundred  white  men  poured 
down  the  meadow,  and  surrounded  the  camp  in  a 
semicircle,  each  end  of  which  rested  upon  the 
stream,  and  left  to  the  Indians  no  escape  hut  b^ 
means  of  their  canoes.  Terrified,  without  their 
arms,  and  impeded  by  the  vromen  and  children, 
who  dune  to  them,  they  rushed  into  their  boats 
and  launched  them  upon  the  river,  where  they 
were  exposed,  without  paddles,  to  the  fire  of  the 
whites.  For  a  while  tney  struggled  against  the 
stream  with  pieces  of  bark  torn  from  the  sides  of 
the  canoes,  but  the  sure,  steady,  heavy  current 
l)ore  them  slowly  on  to  their  fate ;  and  when  they 
saw  it  was  inevitable,  they  sent  up  a  lone,  pierc- 
ing shriek,  and  then  sunk  down,  in  sullen  de- 
spair, to  await  the  awful  plunge  of  the  cataract, 
down  which  they  were  hurryine.  As  each  little 
vessel  approached  the  brink,  if  seemed  to  pause 
for  a  second,  as  if  to  give  its  wretched  passen- 

Sers  a  last  farewell  of  the  beautiful  world  which 
^  ley  were  thus  quitting,  through  the  agency  of 
its  most  beautiful  objects.  A  single  ray  of  the 
just  rising  sun  shot  through  a  guliey,  in  the  east- 
ern bank  of  the  river,  and  glanced  across  upon 
the  edge  of  the  fall ;  and  as  each  canoe  passed 
swiftly  out  of  the  shade,  the  still  forms  of  the 
savages  flashed  out  for  an  instant  into  bright  re- 
lief against  the  dark  torrent  beneath  them,  and 
vrere  tnen  plunged  into  the  boiling  depths,  to  be 
cast  up,  mangled  and  bleeding,  upon  the  rocks 
below.  It  was  a  fearful  sight — ^this  destruction 
of  human  life,  by  the  roaring  element ;  which 
still  poured  on,  unconscious  of  what  it  had  done; 
and  those  torn  and  mutilated  limbs,  as  they  came 
whirling  out  of  the  agitated  waters,  wiUi  here 
and  there  a  trunk  in  which  a  little  life  remained, 
crawling  up  the  rocks  of  the  island,  where  they 
proiected  into  the  stream.  Some  twenty  or  thir- 
ty, however,  went  over  in  safety,  and  were  spar- 
ed to  wreak  their  own  and  their  comrades'  ven- 
geance on  those  who  had  thus  driven  them  into 
ue  jaws  of  destruction. 

In  a  few  moments,  and  when  the  English  had 
supposed  the  enemy  were  all  killed,  or  driven 
over  the  fatal  precipice,  and  when  thev  had  be- 
gan to  think  of  the  women  whom  thev  had  come 
to  rescue,  a  light  canoe  shot  suddenly  from  be- 
hind the  wood,  where  it  run  down  in  a  point  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  came  sweeping  by  the  little 
meadow,  directly  toward  the  brink  of  the  fall  A 
tail,  powerful  Indian,  with  a  branching  tuft  of 
eagle's  feathers  rising  over  his  head,  guided  the 
little  bark,  with  long,  swift  strokes  of  tne  paddle. 
It  was  Philip  himself;  he  had  escaped  through 
the  wood,  to  a  canoe  hid  among  the  rushes  that 
ddrted  the  water.  The  general  shout  of  surprise 
among  the  English  was  instantly  followed  by  the 
discharge  of  five  or  six  muskets  at  tbe  bold  sa- 
chem. But  he  swept  by  untouched,  without  turn- 
ing his  eye  to  the  shore,  but  keeping  it  steadily 
on  die  centre  of  the  passage  between  the  rock  of 
ihe  island  and  the  western  bank,  where  the  wa- 
ter leaped  in  a  curve  over  the  precipice.  The 
Indians  had  a  mode  of  descending  that  passage  in 
their  canoes;  but  it  was  a  fearful  experiment,  and 
the  least  error  of  the  eye  or  shrinking  of  the  arm 
would  dash  the  veswsel  from  one  to  the  other  side 
of  the  deep  trough,  which  ran  in  the  centre  of 
the  torrent,  and  plunge  the  adventurer  into  the 


v^aste  of  waters  he  had  dared  to  brave.  The  sa- 
chem rode  safely  on,  passed  the  men  who  crowd- 
ed the  shore,  steadying  his  canoe,  which  already 
began  to  tremble  as  if  in  anticipation  of  the  dan- 
gerous leap,  when  an  Englishman  suddenly  ap- 
peared below  him,  on  the  rock  upon  the  bank,  at 
the  distance  of  only  a  few  rods.  As  the  boat 
came  rushing  down  the  stream,  this  man  was  seen 
hurriedly  preparing  the  lock  of  his  gun.  "  Fire  V 
Fire  !**  cried  his  comrades  from  above.  The  eun 
flashed — ^the  plume  of  the  chieftain  scattered  to 
the  wind,  and  its  feathers  floated  gracefully  down, 
kissing  the  water  on  its  rapid  path,  and  mocking 
by  their  flight  and  easy  motion,  the  inefiectual  at- 
tempt. Before  the  Englishman  could  retreat  out 
of  the  way,  the  canoe  had  received  its  right  di- 
rection toward  the  trough  of  the  cataract.  The 
sachem  raised  his  paddle  from  the  water,  poised 
it  for  half  a  secona  in  his  hand,  and  then  darted 
it  like  a  spear  into  the  face  of  his  foe — now  but 
a  few  feet  from  him — and  was  instantly  riding  in 
safety  below  the  falls.  The  blunt  handle  of  the 
oar  prostrated  the  Englishman  upon  the  rock.- 
There  he  grappled  to  the  sharp  points  of  the  led^e 
for  a  moment,  slipping  lower  and  lower  as  his 
hold  gave  way,  and  at  length  dropped  into  the 
boiling  surge  to  rise  no  more.  Just  as  the  rush 
was  made  toward  the  fall,  in  pursuit  of  the  sa- 
chem, one  of  Captain  Turner's  men  discovered  a 
female  in  the  English  dress  upon  the  island  that 
divides  the  cataract.  Soon  the  whole  party  that 
had  been  carried  ofi*  from  the  village  oi  Hatfield, 
appeared  upon  the  rocks  that  beetle  over  the 
stream,  and  a  mutual  recognition  took  place  be- 
tween them  and  their  kindred  on  the  bank. 

The  old  clergyman  beheld  his  daughter,  and  all 
saw  some  relation,  friend  or  neighbor ;  but  the 
roarine  waterfall  was  between  them,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  means  of  rescuing  the  unhappy 
women  from  their  present  position.  They  cailea 
to  each  other,  from  both  sides  to  catch  the  sound 
of  well-known  voices ;  but  the  deep  sound  of  the 
plun^n^  waters  frustrated  every  attempt  at  com- 
munication, except  by  signs,  although  each  party 
could  distinctly  see  every  feature  m  the  counte- 
nances of  the  other.  At  length.  Turner  directed 
the  attention  of  his  men  to  a  passage  along  the 
course  of  the  stream,  below  the  falls,  where  the 
waters  were  comparatively  smooth,  being  protec  • 
ted  by  the  island,  which  divided  the  force  of  the 
waves,  and  confined  their  violence  to  the  two 
channels  on  each  side  of  it.  Here  he  proposed 
to  them  to  ascend  to  the  island,  and  bring  ofi*  the 
captives.  The  attempt,  however,  was  full  of 
danger,  for  the  current  was  violent,  and  several 
of  ue  Indians  who  had  escaped  destruction  under 
the  falls,  were  still  lingering  on  the  rocks,  through 
which  the  adventurers  had  to  thread  their  way. 
With  the  greatest  hazard,  they  had  succeeded  m 
crossing  the  rough  channel  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  shore  and  the  less  turbulent  passage  in 
the  centre  of  the  stream ;  when  the  Indians  rush- 
ed upon  their  boats,  heedless  of  their  guns — 
which  blew  their  very  brains  into  the  water — and 
endeavored  to  overturn  them.  But  the  well  direc- 
ts aim  of  the  whiles  soon  destroyed  or  repulsed 
these  assailants;  and  after  toiling  against  the 
stream  for  a  short  time,  they  reached  the  island 
and  received  the  women  into  the  boats.  When 
they  again  landed  on  the  western  bank,  where 
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the  anxious  relations  of  these  females  had  watch- 
ed the  expedition,  everything  seemed  accomplish- 
ed and  all  hearts  were  given  up  to  the  flow  of 
gratitude  and  joy. 

But  now  they  were  to  commence  their  retreat 
through  a  wild  and  swampy  country,  filled  with 
the  war  parties  of  the  Indians,  and  after  they  had 
inflicted  upon  them  a  blow  which  must  arouse 
their  severest  vengeance.  When  they  reached 
their  horses,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ndge,  thev 
found  that  the  guard,  who  had  been  left  with 
them,  and  the  animals  had  been  killed.  Large 
paddles  of  blood  stood  upon  the  ground,  and  had 
been  splashed  upon  the  grass  by  the  dying  convul- 
sions of  the  horses.  One  animal  only  had 
escaped,  and  came  neighing  out  of  the  wood, 
into  which  it  had  fled,  and  where  it  could  not  be 
taken  by  the  Indians.  It  proved  to  be  the  horse 
of  Capt.  Turner;  and  as  that  officer  was  now 
nearly  exhausted  by  his  efibrts,the  escape  of  this 
horse  seemed  proviaential.  The  little  army  form- 
ed themselves  into  a  close  body,  with  the  women 
in  their  centre,  and  began  their  march.  But  they 
had  not  proceeded  more  than  two  miles,  before  an 
attack  was  made  on  their  rear  by  a  large  body  of 
Indians,  and  nearly  half  their  number  was  cut  off. 
A  little  further  on,  the  whole  forest  seemed  to 
swarm  with  the  enemy ;  and  it  was  finally  resolv- 
ed that  their  only  chance  of  safety  was  to  dis- 
perse and  hide  themselves.  Before  this  could  be 
accomplished,  a  fresh  attack  had  driven  them 
down  to  the  brink  of  a  small  stream — one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Connecticut — ^and  Captain  Tur- 
ner, finding  it  impossible  to  make  any  stand 
against  the  enemy,  ordered  the  few  men  who  still 
remained  with  them  to  take  Miss  Atherton, — the 
only  female  now  to  be  seen — euross  the  stream ; 
he  himself  lingered,  reclining  feebly  on  the  neck 
of  his  horse,  in  hopes  that  her  father  might  ap- 
pear. But  he  was  no  where  to  be  seen ;  the  sav- 
a^  were  comine  on  again ;  he  therefore  turned 
his  horse  into  the  stream,  when  what  was  his 
surprise  and  vexation,  to  see  that  the  whole  party 
were  hurrying  on  into  the  forest  beyond,  leaving 
the  young  lady  behind  them.  He  tried  to  call 
after  them,  but  his  voice  failed ;  he  felt  suddenly 
sick  and  dizzy ;  exhausted  nature  could  do  no 
more,  and  he  had  just  strength  enough  to  spur 
his  horse,  when  a  shot  from  the  wood  piercing 
his  side,  he  fell  across  the  animal's  neck,  cling- 
ing to  his  mane.  The  Indians,  thinking  him  dead, 
and  not  seeing  the  lady  on  the  opposite  shore, 
gave  up  the  pursuit. 

The  horse  bore  his  dying  rider  carefully  up  the 
bank,  and  halted  instinctively,  when  the  young 
lady  ran  to  assist  the  wounded  man  from  the  sad- 
dle. The  wound  was  found  to  be  mortal  and  the 
young  man  was  slowly  sinking  under  the  flow  of 
blood,  which  they  had  no  means  to  check.  Still 
no  murmur  escaped  him ;  and  the  few  thoughts 
he  could  give  to  their  present  situation,  were 
merely  to  direct  Miss  Atherton  not  to  remain  by 
his  body  when  he  had  breathed  his  last,  but  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  stream  which  would 
finally  lead  her  into  the  white  settlements.  In  a 
short  time  his  utterance  became  more  rapid,  and 
his  eye  kindled  as  he  spoke  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  mission  had  been  performed,  and  the 
great  confidence  it  would  inspire  throughout  the 
colony.    Then  he  directed  the  poor  girl— whose 


tears  run  freelv  for  this  young  stranger,  whom 
that  day  had  nrst  made  known  to  her,  amid  so 


much  peril—to  take  from  his  belt  the  little  j 
nition  which  it  contained,  and  not  to  set  oat  on 
her  lonely  way  without  carrying  his  pistols,  to 
protect  herself  from  the  wild  beeusts,  as  well  as 
the  Indians  whom  she  might  meet.  At  last,  be 
sunk  away,  with  a  few  half-audible  words  of 
prayer  on  his  lips,  and  died — as  he  had  showi 
nimself  the  whole  of  that  arduous  day — ^brare, 
generous  and  forgetful  of  himself.  The  colony 
never  lost  a  better  officer;  and  though  his  lume 
is  but  just  mentioned  in  the  records  to  those  peri- 
lous  times,  it  still  lingers  around  the  spot  wnere 
he  struck  so  signal  a  blow  upon  the  power  of 
King  Philip. 

It  was  at  mid-day,  that  the  youn^  officer  ex- 
pired  in  the  arms  of  the  stranger  girl,  who  was 
then  left  alone  in  the  wilderness,  with  no  othw 
companion  than  her  steed,  which  had  borne  the 
young  man  to  that  lonely  spot.  For  hours  she 
sat  gazing  upon  the  face  of  the  dead — ^the  fea- 
tures of  which  began  to  settle  into  that  fixed  look 
of  unearthly  beauty,  that  lingers  for  a  time  in  the 
human  countenance,  before  decay  begins  its  work. 
She  could  not  move,  she  could  not  reflect ;  the 
solitude  of  the  forest,  where  nature  was  all  hush- 
ed into  the  deep  stillness  of  a  summer's  noon, 
with  the  calm,  unspeaking  presence  of  the  dead, 
was  awful.  She  forgot  herself — ^her  life,  her 
safety,  her  exposure,  tar  from  any  aid — and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  world,  no  home — nothing  but  the 
deep  presence  of  the  world  of  nature  around  her, 
and  the  dead  body,  and  the  horse  that  stood  qui* 
etiy  gazing  on  his  master,  as  if  he,  in  his  brute 
sympathy,  were  conscious  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened. Man  J  hours  had  passed  on,  and  still  she 
was  there,  with  the  faithful  beast  waiting  patient- 
ly for  service.  At  length  the  declining  sun 
aroused  her  to  a  sense  of  her  desolation  and  ex- 
posure. She  arose  and  endeavored  to  ^  her 
mind  upon  the  scene  itself,  that  she  might  de- 
scribe it,  should  she  ever  reach  her  home ;  then 
taking  the  horses'  bridle  in  her  hand,  she  moved 
slowly  away  from  the  spot,  but  in  a  direction  op- 
posite to  that  she  ought  to  have  taken.  She  had 
not  gone  many  steps,  before  the  animal  hahed 
and  refused  to  be  urged  any  farther.  This  was 
not  unaccountable,  but  she  did  not  wait  to  reason ; 
she  hurried  on,  and  before  she  had  gone  far,  he 
came  neighing  after  her,  and  placed  himself  di- 
rectiy  in  her  path,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  prevent 
her  progress.  This  was  again  and  again  repeat- 
ed, until  she  lost  all  courage  and  patience,  and 
sank  upon  the  ground  where  she  fell  asleep,  ex- 
hausted and  in  tears.  Her  dreams  at  once  took 
their  hue  from  her  real  situation.  She  fancied 
that  she  was  wandering  in  a  strange  country  by 
the  side  of  a  river ;  and  that,  instead  of  follow- 
ing with  the  current  she  had  gone  against  it,  and 
had  thus  lost  her  way. 

The  morning  dawned  in  all  that  fulness  of  life 
and  beauty  which  carried  its  cheering  influences 
into  the  ^dest  and  most  desolate  hearts.  The 
lost  girl  awoke  refreshed  and  encouraged,  and 
there  stood  the  horse,  feeding  ot^  the  short  grass 
of  the  wood,  without  the  appearance  of  having 
deserted  her  through  the  night.  Her  dream  was 
the  first  thing  that  presented  itself  to  her  mind ; 
and  after  some  moments'  reflection,  the  whole 
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I  so  viyidly  and  strikingly  connected  with  her 
real  situation,  that  she  resolved  at  once  to  follow 
its  admonition.  She  had  no  sooner  set  out  in  the 
direction  taken  hy  the  stream  itself,  than  the 
none  seemed  to  follow  her  with  the  greatest  ala- 
crity. In  a  short  time  they  emerged  from  the 
thicker  nart  of  the  forest,  and  she  was  enabled  to 
make  a  oetter  use  of  him.  After  a  long  and  wea- 
ry day  of  tmyel,  through  wood  and  swamp,  she 
reached  in  safety  her  home,  from  which  she  had 
been  carried  four  days  before.  Her  story  b  still 
toW  by  the  people  of  that  country,  among  the 
other  incidents  and  sufierings  in  Philip's  war. 


MAIDENHOOD. 

IT  VSS.  I.  OiLKXS  SMITE. 

O  Eta  !  thou  the  pare  in  heart, 

Why  fkllB  thy  trembling  roice  ? 
A  blosh  is  en  thy  maiden  cheek, 

And  yet  thine  eyes  rejoice. 
Another  glory  walEes  for  thee 

Where'er  thine  eyee  may  rest ; 
And  deeper,  holier  thoughts  arise 

Within  thy  peaceful  breast. 

Thine  eyelids  droop  in  tenderness, 

New  smiles  thy  lips  combine, 
For  thou  dost  feel  another  soul 

Is  blending  into  thine. 
Thou  upward  raisest  thy  meek  eyes. 

And  it  is  sweet  to  thee; 
To  fool  the  weakness  of  thy  sex, 

Is  nore  Chan  majesty. 


"MUSIC    HATH    CHARMS.*' 

Foini  months  had  flown  swiftly  away  since  Ed- 
ward Somerton  had  married  Rose  Bland.  One 
stHBmer  erening  toward  sunset,  as  they  sat  to- 
lather  at  a  window  opening  on  to  a  earden,  en- 
joying the  welcome  coolness,  and  taJkinjj  over 
various  matters  with  that  interest  in  each  other 
which  people  generally  evince  four  months  after 
marriage.  Rose,  for  the  first  time  began  to  pout. 
Edward  had,  she  said,  flirted  desperately  with 
Mrs.  Harding  on  the  preceding  evening.  He  had 
spoken  to  her  in  a  low  tone  several  times,  and 
had  been  heard  publicly  to  declare  that  Harding 
was  a  fortunate  fellow.  If  this  were  the  way  he 
meant  to  go  on,  she  should  be  wretched,  and  no 
longer  place  any  confidence  in  his  aflection, 

"  My  pretty  dear,"  said  Edward,  placing  his 
arm  around  the  waist  of  his  wife,  ana  accompa- 
nying this  action  by  another  trifling  performance, 
*'  don't  be  jealous.  Believe  me  there  is  no  cause. 
On  one  of  the  occasions  when  I  addressed  Mrs. 
Harding  in  so  low  a  tone,  I  remarked  the  room 
was  very  warm ;  and  on  another,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  1  observed  that  the  last  novel  was  very 
dull ;  so  you  will  perceive  our  conversation  was 
really  of  a  most  innocent  description.  And  Rose, 
because  I  said  Harding  was  a  fortunate  fellow,  it 
is  not  to  be  inferred  that  I  must  endeavor  to  ren- 
der him  an  unfortunate  fellow." 

The  mild  answer  failed  to  turn  away  the  wrath 
of  Rose.  She  coquettishly  refused  to  be  convin- 
ced, became  more  violent  and  unreasonable,  and 
fiaadly  retired  precipitately  from  the  room,  with 
her  handkerchief  applied  to  her  eyes. 


Edward  quietly  put  up  his  feet  on  the  chair 
she  had  left  vacant,  and  leaned  back  in  medita- 
tion. 

Here  was  the  decisive  moment  which  would 
most  likely  determine  whether  they  were  to  dwell 
together  for  the  future  happily  or  miserably. 
Rose  was  a  dear  girl — a  sweet  girl ;  but  she  had 
large  black  eyes,  and  they  are  very  dangerotis. 
She  had  been  an  only  daughter,  too,  and  perhaps 
a  littie  spoiled ;  but  with  fewer  faults  might  she 
not  have  been  less  charming  ?  It  is  worth  study- 
ing how  to  live  lovingly  with  such  a  creature, 
especially  when  you  know  that  she  mars,  by  her 
capriciousness,  her  own  happiness  as  much  as 
yours. 

Edward  felt  that  the  charge  of  his  wife  was 
totally  unfounded,  and  he  hsUf  suspected  that  she 
believed  so  herself,  but  had  resolved  to  be,  or 
seem,  out  of  humor  without  any  very  particular 
cause.  One  thing  was  evident — that  she  could 
not  hear  reason.  Something  else  must  therefore 
be  tried,  in  order  to  allay  any  future  storm— for 
this  was  probably  the  very  first  of  a  series.  Ed- 
ward resolved  to  try  music. 

He  was  an  amateur  of  some  pretensions,  and 
he  set  himself  immediately  to  call  over  in  his 
memory  the  melodies  most  likely  to  calm  the  pas- 
sions and  exert  a  soothing  eflect  on  the  temper. 
He  made  choice  of  three,  which  he  arranged  in  a 
graduated  scale,  to  be  used  according  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  occasion ;  gentle,  more  gentle,  and 
most  gentle,  as  the  outbreak  was  or  became  vio* 
lent,  more  violent,  or  most  violent.  The  scale 
contained  only  three  degrees.  As  the  heat  rose, 
this  conjugal  thermometer  feU;  but  below  the 
third  and  lowest  all  was  zero  and  undefined  mys- 
tery. I^lttience  therefore  acted  the  part  of  mer- 
cury reversed. 

The  melodies  were  the  following,  and  were  ar- 
ranged in  the  following  order : — ^**  In  my  cottage 
near  a  wood,"  "  Sul  margine  d*un  no,**  and 
"  Home,  sweet  home.**  The  v  were  all  of  a  pleas- 
ing, touching  character ;  the  last  purely  domestic, 
and  under  the  circumstances,  conveying  a  deli- 
cate satire  likely  to  do  good.  He  lid  hitherto 
played  these  popular  airs  on  the  German  flute ; 
but  he  proposea  now  to  execute  them  in  a  grace- 
ful, apparently  unpremeditated,  whistle.  His 
plan  thus  settled,  Edward  felt  his  mind  auite 
easy,  and  he  awaited  the  appearance  of  Mrs. 
Somerton  with  a  g^tifying  consciousness  of  be- 
ing ready  for  whatever  might  occur. 

In  due  time  came  coflTee.  The  injured  lady 
came  too,  and  with  a  placid  countenance,  betray- 
ing no  lingering  evidence  of  its  late  unamiable 
expression.  Neither  husband  nor  wife  made  any 
allusion  to  their  misunderstanding,  and  they  pass- 
ed a  pleasant  evening,  made  up  of  conversation, 
the  piano- forte,  and  chess. 

But  the  next  morning—the  very  next  morning. 
Rose  favored  her  dear  Edward  with  a  number  of 
the  series.  She  wanted  him  to  walk  out  with 
her,  and  he  declared  that  unfortunately  he  should 
be  too  busy  to  go  with  her  all  day.  This  was 
quite  sufiicient  raw  material  for  a  girl  of  spirit  to 
work  upon. 

"  Pm  sure  you  don't  want  to  go,  Edward,*' 
said  she,  pouting  in  exact  imitation  of  fit  num- 
ber one.    "  At  least  you  don't  want  to  go  with 
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Edward  plunjjed  both  his  hande  into  the  {pock- 
ets of  his  dressing  gown — threw  himself  indo- 
lently on  a  sofa — ^gazed  abstractedly  at  a  bronze 
bust  of  Shakspere  on  the  mantelpiece — and  be- 
j^  whistling  in  a  low  tone  a  plaintive  melody. 
It  was  "  In  my  cottage  near  a  wood." 

**  If  it  were  any  one  but  your  wife,"  continued 
Mrs.  Somerton,  with  pointed  emphasis,  "You 
would  be  ready  enough  to  come ;  but  wives,  you 
know,  are  always  neglected."  Mr.  Somerton 
continued  whistling. 

"  I  bee:,  Mr.  Somerton,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Somer- 
ton, with  a  withering  look,  "  that  you  will  not 
whistle  in  that  very  disagreeable  manner  yhile  I 
am  speaking  to  you.  If  I  am  not  worthy  of  your 
love,  I  trust  I  am  worthy  of  common  attention." 

Edward  pluneed  his  hands  deeper  into  his 
pockets,  removed  his  eyes  from  the  bust  of  Shak- 
spere, and  fixed  them  in  intense  regard  on  a  bust 
of  Milton.  He  paused  suddenly  in  the  air  which 
he  was  w^histling  and  commenced  another ;  it  was 
"  Sul  margine  d'un  rio." 

Mrs.  Somerton  retired  hastily  with  her  pretty 
face  buried  in  a  white  cambric  pocket-handker- 
chief. 

For  five  whole  days  after  this  scene  all  was 
halcyon  weather.  Doves  might  have  beheld  and 
envied.  Honey  was  still  to  be  found  in  the  moon, 
and  no  impolitic  reference  to  either  of  the  two 
foolish  quarrels  gave  any  the  slightest  dash  of 
bitter. 

But  on  the  sixth  day  there  appeared  clouds. 
Edward  had  been  into  town,  and  nad  promised  to 
brinff  a  pair  of  new  bracelets  for  Rose.  He  ar- 
rived home  punctually  at  dinner-time,  but  with- 
out the  bracelets — he  had  forgotten  them.  I  put 
it  to  you  whether  this  was  not  enough  to  try  the 
temper  of  a  saint  ?  They  were  going  the  next 
evening  to  a  large  party,  and  Rose  had  intended 
to  inspect  the  important  ornaments  this  evening, 
and  take  Edward's  opinion,  so  that  there  might 
be  time  to  change  them  if  not  approved  of.  Now 
she  could  not  do  so — and  all  from  his  horrid  for- 
getf Illness.  She  must  either  go  in  a  stupid  old- 
fashioned  thin^,  or  put  on  new  ones  in  a  hurry, 
good  or  bad,  just  as  they  happened  to  be.  It 
"was  most  annoying — ^that  indeed  it  was ! 

Edward  made  many  apologies.  He  was  sin- 
cerely sorry  to  have  disappointed  her,  and  even 
oiTered  to  return  to  town  after  dinner  and  repair 
his  neglect.  Oh  no ;  she  would  not  hear  of  his 
taking  so  much  trouble  for  her.  What  did  he 
care  whether  she  were  disappointed  or  not  ?  His 
forgetfulness  showed  how  much  he  thought  of 
her! 

Edward  again  essayed  the  soothing  system,  for 
he  loved  her,  and  was  conscious  that  he  had 
given  her  cause  for  some  slight  chagrin.  How- 
ever, she  became  so  persevering  that  but  one 
course  was  left  him  to  pursue — ^he  left  off  talking 
and  took  to  whistling. 

I  tremble  for  the  future  peace  of  Rose  while  I 
relate  that  he  considered  himself  justified  in  de- 
scending at  once  to  the  second  degree  of  the 
scale.  He  commenced,  Andante  ma  non  troppo, 
•*  Sul  margine  d'un  rio." 

"  To  leave  me  in  such  a  situation !"  exclaimed 
the  ill-used  wife,  in  a  voice  interrupted  by  sobs, 
**  when  I  had  set  my  heart  upon  those  bracelets. 
It  is  very,  very  unkind,  Edward." 


Edward  appeared  wrapt  in  meditation  and  nm- 
sic.  He  whistled  with  great  taste  and  feeling, 
accenting  the  first  note  of  each  bar  as  it  should 
be  accented.  But  upon  another  more  cutting  ob- 
servation from  Mrs.  Somerton,  he  stopped  short, 
looked  sternly  at  her,  and  began  "  Home,  sweet 
home." 

What  was  to  follow  ?  He  had  reached  the  last 
degree,  and  all  ebe  was  at  random.  Should  this 
fail,  the  case  was  indeed  hopeless.  Shadows  of 
demons  hovered  around,  holding  forth  tempting- 
ly deeds  of  separation.  The  bripnt  gold  wedding- 
ring  on  the  huiy's  finger  grew  dull  and  brassy. 

Edward  Somerton  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  with  his  arms  folded,  ^ing  with  a  steady 
gaze  into  the  very  soul  of  ms  wife,  who,  under 
the  strange  fascination,  could  not  turn  away  her 
head.  With  a  clear  and  untremulous  whistle  he 
recited  the  whole  of  that  beautiful  Sicilian  mdp- 
dy  from  the  first  note  to  the  last.  Then  revolv- 
ing slowly  on  his  heel,  without  saying  a  word 
he  left  the  room,  shutting  the  door  punctiliously 
after  him.  Mrs.  Somerton  sunk  overpowered  on 
the  sofa. 

Rose,  though  pretty,  was  not  silly;  she  saw 
clearly  that  she  had  made  a  mistake,  and,  like  a 
sensible  girl,  she  resolved  not  to  go  on  with  it 
merely  because  she  had  begun  it.  Bad  temper, 
it  seemed,  would  only  serve  to  make  her  ridicu- 
lous instead  of  interesting — and  that  was  not  al- 
together the  efiect  desired. 

In  half  an  hour  the  husband  and  wife  met  at 
the  dinner  table.  Mrs.  Somerton  sat  smilingat 
the  head,  and  was  very  attentive  in  helping  Mr. 
Somerton  to  the  choicest  morsels.  He  was  in 
unusually  high  spirits,  and  a  more  happy  smaD 
party  could  scarcely  be  met  with. 

From  that  day  (which  was  ten  years  ago)  to 
the  present  time,  Mrs.  Somerton  has  never  found 
fault  without  cause.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  she 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  look  serious  about  nothing; 
but  9ie  frown  left  her  countenance  at  once  when 
Edward  began  to  whistle  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  un- 
consciously, the  first  few  bars  of  "  In  my  cottage 
near  a  wood." 


CHARACTER  OF  AN  UPSTART. 
"Thank  Heaven!"  exclaimed  old  Grubs, stand- 
ing near  a  mountain,  and  looking  with  infinite 
complacency  at  the  domains  the  auctioneer's 
hammer  had  assigned  him ;  '*  thank  Heaven !  I 
am  worth  at  least  ndf  a  million ! 

"  I  am  worth  at  least  half  a  million !"  says  he, 
**  fairly  scraped  together ;  earned  by  lucky  hits 
at  'change.  Well!  I  think  Til  buy  a  borongfc 
for  Jack ;  and  Bob  shall  have  a  company.    Pol- 

,  yes  Polly  shall  take  the  booing  earl  of  Little- 


7'  ' 
dale. 

**  I  am  worth  at  least  half  a  million !  I  ^ 
just  sixty-five  last  Candlemas.  I  am  yet  hale 
and  strong.  Go  to :  PU  withdraw  from  the  buB- 
tie  of  the  world,  and  the  busy  hum  of  men.  I'll 
retire  and  enjoy  life. 

"  Good !"  continued  old  Grubs,  manfully  stump- 
ing up  the  mountain's  side,  "  Good !  I  am  worth 
at  least  half  a  million  !  aye,  here  Pll  build  me  a 
snug  warm  box ;  there  I'll  plant  my  orchard ;  on 
this  side  Pll  have  my  summer-house,  on  that  my 
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hot-bede ;  round  that  angle  we'll  run  up  the  sta- 
bles; yonder  ril  dig  my  ice-house, — whew!  how 
all  those  filthy  huts  and  hovels  stand  blocking 
up  my  view !  No  matter !  Til  even  take  them  off 
Squire  Bumpkin's  hands  at  once:  then — every 
one  shaJl  come  down.'*  • 

••  Consider,  your  worship,"  observed  the  stew- 
ard, **  consider.  Sir,  what  can  those  poor  pea- 
sants, BO  hard  at  work,  or  their  wives,  do  with- 
out cottages  ?" 

"  Do  !  curse  *em !  do !  Faith,  let  them  do  as 
well  as  they  can ;  'tis  no  concern  of  mine.  And, 
bark  ye,  friend  f  do  you  see  that  village-mill, 
which  makes  such  an  infernal  clack  ?  Do  you 
see,  I  say,  how  its  wheel  obstructs  the  stream 
which  waters  my  grounds.'  Come,  no  words! 
that  shall  go  too." 

"  Dear,  your  honor,  consider,  where  shall  the 
neighbors  get  their  corn  ground  ?" 

**  Fiddle-faddle,  man !  Let  them  grind  it  where 
tb^  can ;  but  not  near  my  house." 

So  sagely  speculated  old  Grubs ;  and  he  came 
home  oleased  with  the  project  of  his  brain.  He 
tfuppea  heartily,  he  took  his  ale,  and  he  cracked 
his  jokes;  he  smoked  out  two  pipes  of  best  Vir- 
ginia, and  he  went  to  bed.  A  fit  of  apoplexy 
came  on  suddenly  in  the  night,  and — he  never 
more  awoke. 

The  cots,  therefore,  and  the  village  mill  con- 
tinue as  they  were ;  and  the  peasantry  live  on  as 
they  were  wont;  while  old  Grubs,  who  was 
vorth  at  least  half  a  million,  rots  in  the  village 
churchyard,  and  his  name  is  forgotten  upon 
'Change. 


A  PICTURE. 


A  woodland  path. 
That  lead*  me  to  a  quiet  glade,  I  tread. 
The  sanshine  twinUea  round  roe,  and  the  wind 
Touches  my  brow  with  delicate,  downy  Um. 
A  still  neaa  so  Intense  around  is  breathed, 
That  the  light  crackling  of  the  withered  leares 
On  which  I  tread  sounds  loudly.    Dropped  beneath, 
The  walnut  clicks,  as  though  a  pebble  smote 
On  water,  and  the  tiny  beech-nuts,  showered 
By  the  gray-squirrel  leaping  from  bis  branch. 
Patter  like  rain-drope.  a.  b.  stbiit. 


THE    MISERS   OF    ANTWERP. 

The  story  and  fate  of  the  two  misers  of  Antwerp 
are  now  nearly  forgotten ;  a  tradition  rather  than 
a  true  history.  Even  the  celebrated  picture  which 
represents  these  men  tells  no  more  of  their  story 
than  a  sien-post  does  respecting  the  country  it 
designs ;  but  like  this  it  is  a  ^ood  startinff-post. 
From  curiosity  respecting  this  picture,  1  nave 
been  enabled  to  make  out  tne  following  particulars 
of  their  lives  and  subsequent  fate.  If  less  ap- 
IwJling  than  the  wholesale  butcheries  of  modem 
times,  it  was  once  considered  a  tale  of  fearful 
interest.  ' 

It  was  in  a  narrow  street  turning  out  of  the 
Raede  la  M^r,  that  a  house  had  remained  unten- 
anted for  many  years,  from  a  reputation  it  had 
very  generally  acquired  of  being  haunted.  El- 
fame  had  done  its  worst  upon  the  building,  and 
had  exorcised  all  good  ana  cheerful  spirits  from 
the  building;  its  many  stories  of  broken  win- 


dows, with  their  high  gable  ends,  alone  attesting 
it  had  once  been  of  some  importance.  About  the 
period  of  the  commencement  of  our  story,  it 
again  received  inmates,  but  of  a  nature  perfectly 
suited  to  its  present  gloomy  appearance.  Two 
old  men  were  allowed  to  occupy  an  unfurnished 
apartment  and  its  adjoining  closet.  Some  com- 
passionate neighbors  bestowed  a  straw  mattress 
and  a  little  covering,  pitying,  perhaps,  the  ill- 
sorted  union  of  old  age  and  beggarj^ ;  this,  toge- 
ther with  a  small  stove,  a  saucepan,  a  lamp,  two 
chairs,  soon  despoiled  of  their  backs  to  convert 
into  fuel,  a  deal  table,  a  large  wooden  trunk,  and 
small  iron  chest,  were  all  these  new  comers  added 
for  the  comfort  of  their  home. 

The  habits  of  these  men,  abiding  in  a  house 
supposed  to  be  haunted,  strangers  too  in  the  good 
town  of  Antwerp,  occasioned  for  a  while  much 
curious  remark  and  observation ;  but  even  the 
active  principle  of  curiosity  will  die  of  inanition ; 
and  their  unvarying  daily  history  at  length  si- 
lenced and  baffled  suspicion.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  very  oddity  that  had  occasioned  remark 
seemed  natural  and  appropriate.  It  was  not 
known  by  what  train  of  circumstances,  and  their 
corresponding  action  on  the  mind,  these  two  bro- 
thers— for  such  was  the  legal  as  well  as  charac- 
teristic relationship  between  them — had  adopted 
the  gentlemanly  vice  of  avarice ;  or  if  from  early 
youth  it  had  been  their  natural  tendency,  mould- 
ed into  character  by  the  thousand  accidents  that 
fashion  men's  minds.  In  the  town  of  Antwerp 
they  were  never  otherwise  known  than  as  men 
of  penurious  habits,  about  whom  there  hung 
some  mystery,  by  many  supposed  to  be  the  mys- 
tery of  wealth. 

However  this  might  be,  one  brother  alternately 
remained  at  home,  while  the  other  bent  his  way 
to  the  bridge  that  used  to  cross  the  Rue  de  laMer 
when  a  canal  ran  through  it — on  this  bridge  to 
post  himself  indifferently  in  the  summer  or  mor^ 
inclement  season,  to  ask  alms  from  every  decent 
passenger,  plying  Jhankless  trade  from  break  of 
day  until  the  waters  reflected  dimly  the  decaying 
light. 

The  appearance  of  these  two  mit*ers» — though 
wretched  in  the  extreme,  half  clothed  and  fed, 
the  hungry  look  of  their  tribe  ujnjh  them,  the 
compressed  and  indrawn  life,  the  cjulching  ^ni^p 
of  the  long,  lean,  withered  hand  cloi^ing  on  every 
cent  with  all  the  strength  left  in  the  attenuated 
body, — had  nevertheless  in  it  an  air  of  di?caycd 
gentility,  which,  despite  the  offensive  whine  of 
mendicity,  induced  most  passengers  lo  drop  a 
little  solid  charity  into  the  eager  palm  oi  either 
beggar — I  say  their  appearance,  for  in  the  ^unt 
famine-struck  form,  in  features,  voice,  even  in  the 
pace  of  person,  one  could  not  be  identified  apart 
from  the  other,  save  after  close  and  minute  obser- 
vation. 

It  might  have  been  a  curious  spectacle  to  have 
watched  these  two  wretched  old  men  after  the 
entrance  of  him  who  had  been  plying  his  pro- 
ductive trade  upon  the  bridge;  the  quiet  ^rim 
smile  with  which  he  counted  his  day's  ^ain  into 
the  other's  hand ;  the  mutual  satisfaction  with 
which  it  was  added  to  the  contents  of  the  wooden 
trunk  already  so  weighty  with  copper  coin,  that 
no  single  man  could  raise  it.  Then  would  they 
silently  sit  down  to  the  supper  which  he  at  homa 
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had  prepared.  Stale  fish,  the  refuse  of  some 
neighbor's  dinner ;  or,  as  a  luxury  on  fete  days, 
a  boiled  morsel  of  half-dried  pork,  of  which  they 
previously  devoured  the  fat  and  fragrant  soup, 
formed  the  materials  of  this  repast.  Wifh  such 
dainty  fare,  their  equanimity  of  temper  was  un- 
likely to  be  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  visitors ; 
nor  were  they  ever  known  to  ask  a  neighbor 
into  their  room.  It  was  a  curious  fact,  that  even 
a  hungry  dog  never  whined  to  them  for  food  ;  it 
would  seem  the  wretched  curs  were  disciples  of 
Lavater,  that  they  looked  in  the  pinched  faces  of 
the  brothers,  and  felt  an  appeal  to  their  compas- 
sion would  be  vain.  Their  affection  for  each 
other,  which  appeared  their  strongest  feeling 
after  their  love  of  hoarding  money,  was  not  un- 
mingled  with  suspicion,  for  each  never  failed  to 
count  their  valueless  treasure  after  the  other. 
After  supper,  however,  came  their  hour  of  delight ; 
then  were  the  cold  and  pain  and  tauntin^s  of  the 
day  forgotten;  then  did  the  bitter  revilings  of 
those  without  charity  seem  music  to  their  very 
souls ;  a  genial  heat  warmed  the  lagging  blood 
in  their  shrunk  veins ;  the  triumph,  not  less  deli- 
cious because  untold,  was  theirs.  A  turbaned 
monarch  of  a  land  of  slaves  has  less  his  soul's 
desire  gratified,  than  our  two  humble,  despised, 
and  solitary  men,  when,  after  renewed  examina- 
tion of  the  well-secured  door  and  windows,  first 
by  one  and  then  another  pair  of  peering  grey  eyes, 
the  coffer  before  mentioned  was  placed  on  the 
table.  Then  with  their  stools  touching  each 
other  in  exquisitely  delicious  approximation,  the 
iron  box  was  opened,  and  the  misers  began  to 
count  their  gold ;  the  feeble  glimmer  of  an  ill- fed 
lamp  lighting  a  board  spread  with  golden  treasure. 

Cfuriosity  had  wholly  died  away  respecting 
these  men,  when  new  food  was  given  to  the  eos- 
sips  of  the  neighborhood  by  the  sudden  introduc- 
tion of  a  beautiful  high-spirited  girl,  the  newly 
acknowledged  daughter  of  the  younger  of  the 
misers.  Of  all  the  possible  additions  to  this  con- 
fined family  circle,  none  coult  seem  so  utterly 
inapproprmte. 

It  appearcii  from  the  unwary  prattle  of  the  girl 
to  the  nei^hlior:^  that  she  had  been  placed  at 
school  from  lier  earliest  recollections  oy  an  old 
childless  lady,  ^vhose  companion  her  mother  had 
b*en»  who  had  died  in  giving  her  birth.  What- 
ever, in  other  res^pects,  tne  conduct  of  her  father, 
it  was  known  after  the  old  lady's  death,  that  at 
leaet  he  had  so  kit  acted  honorably  as  to  have 
made  the  young  woman  his  wife.  The  pro- 
perty of  her  benefactress  died  with  her;  and 
thus  the  child  of  her  adoption  became,  from  a 
free,  ga3r,  pelted  girl,  delighting  in  the  sunshiny 
air,  the  inmate  of  a  dwelling  far  more  gloomy 
than  a  cloister,  for  there  the  mind  may  make  its 
own  creations  of  delight;  whereas  the  moral 
gloom  that  invests  the  covetous  and  niggardly 
mind  poisons  every  healthful  spring  of  existence, 
nor  fails  to  exercise  its  pestilential  and  restrictive 
power  over  the  brightest  natures  subject  to  its 
influence. 

At  first  the  youn^  eirl  wept  and  prayed,  entrea- 
ted with  soft,  childish  pleadings,  and  then  stamp- 
ed with  passion,  haughtily  demanding  as  a  right, 
sufficient  food  and  clothing,  and  free  egress,  in 
lieu  of  wretched  fare  and  raffs,  and  unwhole- 
some confinement;  but  when  sue  found  that  nei- 


ther passionate  nor  gentle  sorrow  moved  eitfier 
father  or  uncle  to  the  slightest  variation  of  ex- 
pression in  speech  or  feature,  a  sort  of  numbness 
fell  upon  her  mind.    A  "  go  to,  child,  you  cost 
enough  already,  you  are  no  ofiisprin^  of  mine  to 
love  such  wanton  waste,  but  you  will  learn  bet- 
ter ;"  then  a  feeble  falling  back  upon  his  seat,  and 
a  murmur,  was  all  the  reply  she  usually  received^ 
"  Why  did  the  old  fool  die,  to  send  this  plaeae 
upon  me  in  mine  old  age,"  was  the  most  sensible 
impression  Rebecca  ever    contrived    to    make. 
Finding  that  her  own  more  ductile  and  youthful 
mind  must  bend  or  break  against  the  stony  cofiei 
of  a  miser's  heart,  the  girl  suddenly  seemed  to 
change  her  character;  and  from  haughty  suUen- 
ness  and  violent  reproaches,  to  sink  into  no  un- 
gentle if  enforced  acquiescence.    Famished  with 
hunger,  she  at  length  learned  to  partake  of  their 
distasteful  meal,  and  sought  on  every  occasion  to 
exert  the  wisdom  of  the  weak  against  the  strong: 
The  contest  might  in  the  end  have  proved  une- 
qual; but  as  her  years  ripened,  a  woman's  intel- 
ligence, that  precocious  tact  bv  which  she  sup- 
plies and  sometimes  outstrips  tne  stronger  judi"- 
ment  of  the  other  sex,  assisted  her  with  its  avail- 
ing power.    It  is  true  that  cunning  and  subterfuge 
were  her  only  weapons;  but  as  she  was  of  an 
unshrinking  temper,  and  as  firm  and  implacable, 
in  her  own  way,  as  her  sire,  she  only  aisguised 
her  hatred  of  home  and  its  inmates,  to  find  a 
fitting  occasion  to  prove  it.    It  was  not  singular 
that  a  temper  by  nature  unconciliatory  should  be 
driven  to  cunning  for  its  defence,  and  to  hate 
those  who  made  such  defence  necessary ;  but  it 
was,  indeed,  singular   that   the    misers  never 
sought  to  send  her  from  them  to  earn  subsistence 
for  herself,  a  boon  she  ardently  implored.     She 
thought  it  was  cruelty  that  denied  this  to  her,  but 
it  mieht  be  that  these  ri^id  and  penurious  men 
found  a  kind  of  satisfaction  in  gazing  on  the 
faultless  face  of  their  young  relation,  in  watching 
the  movements  that  perfect  formation  rather  than 
early  instruction  rendered  purely  graceful ;  and 
they  might  derive  an  affectionate  and  pleasurable 
pride  from  the  sansation  that  their  blood  flowed 
m  the  veins  of  so  fair  a  creature.    Fair,  indeed, 
was  the  appropriate  term  to  apply  to  her,  for  the 
bloom  that  almost  dyed  her  cheek  on  her  first 
arrival  soon  disappesu^  with  hard  fare  and  con- 
finement ;  and  though  her  spirit  ultimately  rose 
from  its  first  depression,  the  hloom  had  departed 
forever.     Still  no  one  could  look  upon  a  counte- 
nance moulded  to  the  most  delicate  and  purest 
beauty,  though  unsmiling  and  condensed  in  its 
expression,  without  admiration,  and  that  sort  of 
delight  which  the  initiated  feel  on  examining  a 
fine  picture. 

Little  as  Rebecca  was  suff*ered  to  quit  her  home, 
it  was  nevertheless  sometimes  necessary  to  allow 
her  to  ^o  to  mass ;  and  as  it  would  have  inter- 
fered with  the  dayly  monotonous  employments  of 
the  misers  4o  accompany  her,  it  was  usual  to  suffer 
her  on  such  occasions  to  depart  alone,  with  in- 
junctions somewhat  similar  to  those  which  Shy- 
lock  addresses  to  Jessica ;  and  they  were  as  ad- 
mirably obeyed.  Instead  of  going  to  mass,  Re- 
becca sought  in  every  casual  acquaintance  some 
relief  from  the  disease-like  oppression  that  at 
home  was  her  constant  suflfering.  At  home  she 
was  her  own  centre,  all  her  thoughts  revolved 
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round  herself  to  harden  her  to  the  most  callous 
selfishness.  Sjrmpathy  with  the  misers  was  im- 
possible ;  but  it  was  no  worse  an  evil  to  love  the 
accumulation  of  gold  than  to  lose  all  power  of 
sympathy  with  the  joy  and  grief  of  others.  Re- 
becca possessed  no  youthf^  feelings,  compres- 
sion had  killed  them,  and  the  result  was  fatal  to 
her  character  and  happiness.  The  temptations 
she  encountered  to  cnange  her  mode  of  life  for 
one  more  luxurious  were  not  unfrequent ;  it  was 
not  the  vice  of  the  life  offered  to  her  choice,  nor 
its  shame  and  loneliness,  nor  its  corruption  and 
induration  of  the  heart,  that  detened  her  from 
adopting  it ;  for  she  felt  so  utterly  degraded  by 
her  present  state  and  occupation,  that  she  thought 
it  impossible  to  sink  lower  in  the  scale  of  human- 
ity. But  she  vras  guarded  by  that  passion  which 
alike  leads  to  crime  and  guards  from  evil,  in  its 
various  powers  too  often  omnipotent,  especially 
with  women.  It  would  have  oeen  a  happy  ac- 
cident had  the  man  she  loved  proved  worthy  of 
her  affection — he  mieht  have  exerted  a  beneficial 
influence  over  her  &stiny.  The  chances  were 
not,  however,  in  this  unhappy  girl's  favor. 

Struck  with  her  beauty,  a  young  roan,  of  open 
and  prepossessing  appearance,  followed  her  home. 
An  acquaintance  commenced  under  such  circum- 
stances could  scarcely  prove  fortunate  in  its 
results.  It  was  but  natural  that  one  unused  to 
even  words  of  kindness,  the  common  coin  of 
affection,  should  affix  an  undue  value  to  passion- 
ate love  and  admiration — it  seemed  to  raise  her  to 
herself,  and  for  this  fanciful  elevation  she  felt 
dwply  grateful.  From  her  childhood  the  foun- 
tain of  affection  had  been  closed,  but  the  weight 
that  had  kept  down  its  waters  was  suddenly  re- 
moved, and  they  bubbled  up,  threatening  to  over- 
whelm and  astonish  by  their  lavish  waste.  The 
mixture  of  pain,  however,  always  associated 
with  the  pleasure  of  a  maiden's  first  affection, 
added  to  her  habit  of  suppressing  the  outward 
expression  of  her  most  innocent  thoughts,  re- 
strained her  for  a  length  of  time  from  the  confes- 
sion of  her  love,  and  thus  probably  increased  the 
passion  of  her  lawless  and  abandoned  lover. 

We  will  not  pursue  the  history  of  their  unholy 
loves,  but  come  at  once  to  its  result  and  the  con- 
clusion of  our  tale. 

One  stormy  night,  when  the  ra^ng  winds  that 
howled  through  the  air,  the  roaring  thunder  and 
beating  rain,  made  such  a  confusion  of  noise  as 
to  render  ail  other  sounds  inaudible,  Rebecca 
opened  the  casement  of  the  closet  within  the 
room  where  the  misers  slept  with  their  treasure, 
and  silently  admitted  her  lover  through  this  en- 
trance. It  was  the  dead  hour  of  night ;  the  storm 
that  raged  without,  alone  might  have  appalled  the 
hardiest;  yet  Rebecca's  stern  pale  face,  just  dis- 
cernable  by  the  light  of  a  lantern  her  lover  held, 
exhibited  no  fear  of  the  elemental  war,  her  whole 
anxiety  appeared  lest  Albert  should  be  heard  by 
the  sleepers  within.  Of  this  there  was  little 
chance ;  and  after  closing  the  window,  she  stole 
softly  to  her  lover's  side.  **  Are  you  determin- 
ed.'" she  asked  inquiringly.  "Resolved,"  was 
his  cold  reply ;  and  placing  the  dark  lantern  in 
her  hand,  he  commanded  her  instantly  to  lead  the 
way.  The  door  that  senarated  her  closet  from 
the  misers'  room  was  snut,  and  she  opened  it 
slowly  and  with  difficulty.    *'  Shall  I  go  alone  V* 


said  Albert,  who  fancied  her  hand  trembled. 
"Incur  danger  alone?"  said  Rebecca,  reproach- 
fully— "no,  no,  no,  I  have  courage — fear  mc 
not."    They  entered  the  chamber. 

It  now  became  evident  they  meditated  a  deed 
of  blood,  for  Albert  produced  a  hammer,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  head  oi  the  wretched  bed  on  which 
the  brothers  slept.  The  woman  held  the  lantern, 
turning  away  ner  face  with  something  of  the 
look  of  that  exquisite  painting  in  the  Xouvre, 
which  represents  Herodias'  daughter  bearing  St. 
John's  head  on  a  charter;  the  same  disgust,  not 
of  the  deed,  but  of  tne  object  before  ner;  the 
same  firmness  of  expression,  so  remarkably  con- 
joined with  feminine  delicacy  of  outline  and  small 
accurately  defined  features.  She  heard  a  blow — 
a  dead  cold  sound — a  groan — another,  and  her 
old  father  was  dead.  A  slight  shudder  passed 
through  her  frame,  but  did  not  disturb  the  pale, 
pure  marble  of  her  face ;  no  other  evidence  did 
she  give  of  emotion.  In  the  meantime  the  other 
miser  had  awakened.  Alarm  for  his  fl^old  was 
evidently  strong  as  his  love  of  life.  "I  have  no 
money,"  he  said,  "  I  am  a  beggar,  a  poor  old 
beggar,  ninety  years  old — ninety  years  old  and 
upwards — not  a  cent  to  bury  me."  Almost  a 
smile  curved  Rebecca's  beautiful  lip.  A  laugh  of 
scorn  burst  from  the  murderer  as  his  heavy  iron- 
armed  hand  fell  upon  the  hoary  head  of  tne  aged 
miser.  But  he  struggled  fearfully  for  his  life 
and  his  treasure ;  he  Forced  Albert's  hand  from 
his  mouth,  and  cried  for  succor.  One  quickly 
stifled  shriek,  and  the  unequal  struggle  was  over 
— it  was  tlie  wailing  of  an  infant  in  the  grasp  of 
a  giant.  Rebecca,  during  this  dreadful  scene, 
trembled  violently,  yet  felt  forced  to  look  upon 
the  deed ;  the  struggle,  brief  as  it  was,  seemed  to 
her  more  appalling  than  the  silent,  painless  death 
of  her  own  father.  There  were  the  few  and  dif- 
ficult tears  of  age — the  cry  for  help,  faint  and 
unavailing,  but  never  unielt,  unheard,  in  the 
secret  heart  of  the  veriest  ruffian  trained  to  a 
trade  of  blood.  And  now  all  was  silent,  yet  the 
guilty  pair  stood  face  to  face,  ■without  power  to 
move.  The  clock  of  the  c^tbrdral  &\rmk  i  the 
subsided  storm  made  now  every  stroke  d^tincUy 
toned  upon  the  silent  nighL  Eebecca  fell  apjxili- 
ed  by  this  natural  circumstance.  One  little  bout 
since  that  she  had  cc^urited  in  tremblirrg  ex^iecltt- 
tion  of  the  murderer,  and  ebe  wa^s  yc\  ^mMem 
oi  any  actual  crime.  Now  the  leprofiy  bf  puH 
had  spotted  her  sinful  soal,  and  no  hour  could 
strike  and  find  her  inn o ce n t .  B u  t  a  sf> Utt  f  L^t- 1  i  j > ^ 
stole  upon  her  mind,  vmui  m  ihia  iij^t  hoiii  oI 
remorse ;  for  Albert,  not  for  self,  she  had  sur- 
passed her  sex  in  strength  and  courage,  and  alas ! 
m  crime.  But  his  love  would  sometimes  soothe 
her  unexpressed  agony;  and  sometimes  bright 
brief  passages  of  passionate  love  would  lend  a 
charm  even  to  her  parricidal  existence.  A  tear 
trembled  on  her  eyelids,  and  hung  on  her  dark 
lashes,  a  tear  that  neither  filial  anection  nor  re- 
morse could  have  won  from  her;  and  she  turned 
the  fuU  expression  of  her  softened  eyes  upon 
Albert — his  refused  to  meet  that  glance ;  he  poin- 
ted to  the  bed's  head,  that  she  might  take  the  key 
of  the  coflcr  from  under  the  pillow  of  her  mur- 
dered relatives.  She  silently  obeyed  the  motion 
of  his  hand,  and  as  she  did  so,  stained  her  hand 
with  blood.    She  saw  Albert's  eyes  were  fixed 
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upon  the  stain,  while  she  unlocked  the  coffer 
that  gave  him,  along  with  herself,  golden  inde- 
pendence, and  yet  she  felt  chilled  at  their  expres- 
sior).  "  And  now,  Albert,  let  us  fly  this  place 
forever,  and  endeavor  to  forget  the  past."  Her 
musical  voice  trembled,  but  more  with  love  than 
with  horror.  "  Fly  with  thee,  woman !"  was 
Albert's  stern  reply :  "  ay,  I  should  feel  well 
with  the  arms  of  a  murderess  about  my  neck. 
Could  no  tie  bind  you — not  even  the  sacred  name 
of  father?  What,  court  destruction  at  your 
hands  when  you  may  please  to  tire  of  me  ?  Wo- 
man !  thou  art  beautiful,  and  I  loved  thee,  but 
now  thy  beauty  seems  to  me  that  of  a  demon — I 
loathe  thee !" 

Rebecca  heard  breathlessly  every  word  distinct- 
ly as  it  was  uttered;  the  overwhelming  thought 
that  solely  for  him,  at  his  bidding,  she  nad  aided 
a  deed  of  blood,  played  false  with  her  soul's 
eternal  welfare;  to  be  thus  by  him  rewarded, 
choked  the  words  that  swelled  her  proud  bosom 
for  utterance ;  the  beautiful  small  features  became 
convulsed  with  feelings  she  could  not  express, 
yet  far  too  powerful  to  bear  suppression,  blood 
gushed  to  her  mouth,  to  her  nostrils,  ever  her 
eyes  seemed  filled  with  blood,  and  she  fell  a  corpse 
at  the  feet  of  the  murderer. 

A  new  emotion  now  took  hold  of  this  wretch- 
ed man ;  he  raised  the  girl  in  his  arms,  and  tried 
to  call  the  dead  to  life  by  the  same  weak  wea- 
pons that  had  the  power  to  kill.  His  passionate 
appeals  were  fruitless,  and  he  remainea  stupifled, 
lilce  a  drunken  man,  over  his  third  victim,  tiU  he 
was  thus  discovered  by  an  accidental  visitor,  who 
immediately  delivered  him  over  to  justice : — with 
him  justice  was  condemnation. 


THE    BOBO-LINKUM. 

BT  C.  F.  HOFFMAN. 

Thou  vocal  sprite— thou  feathered  troubadour! 

In  pilgrim  weeds  through  many  a  clime  a  ranger, 
Com*st  thou  to  doff  thy  russet  suit  once  more, 

And  ^lay  iti  rapi»;-.h  trim  the  masking  stranger  ? 

itIt>ifa||i>hGr5  u-iuy  iiach  thy  whereabouts  in  nature ; 

fliit  wt!.<?.  jis  !  ;  nf  us,  perforce,  must  think  *em, 
Tils  tkth09l*ha}i  j.«;ui  hath  fix'd  thy  nomenclature, 

AlKipofiUf  liw,  inost  call  thee  Bob-0-Linkum. 

9a|  I  %Ti\Uatt  W-\.j  mid  forest  glooms  benighted, 

io  filJtd  to  H,kiii.  .Lir  laughing  meadows  over— 
IViih  uur  guy  or'  '^  irds  here  so  much  delighted, 

tlmaJte*  tlj.  f  n  isical,  thou  airy  rover  1 
^3r  iijt  Wr.'ii!  b<  TLu'.^ed  notes  the  pilfered  treasure 

Of  fairy  isles,  which  thou  hast  learned  to  ravish 
Of  all  their  sweetest  minstrelsy  at  pleasure, 

And,  Ariel-like,  again  on  men  to  lavish  1 

They  tell  sad  stories  of  thy  mad-cap  freaks, 

Wherever  o'er  the  land  thy  pathway  ranges ; 
And  even  in  a  brace  of  wandering  weeks, 

They  say,  alike  thy  song  and  plumage  changes : 
Here  both  are  gay ;  and  when  the  buds  put  forth, 

And  leafy  June  is  shading  rock  and  river, 
Thou  art  unmatched,  blithe  warbler  of  the  North, 

While  through  the  balmy  air  thy  clear  notes  quiver. 

Joyous,  yet  tender— was  that  gush  of  song 
Caught  from  the  brooks,  where  'mid  iU  wild  flowers 
smiling, 

The  silent  prairie  listens  all  day  long. 
The  only  captive  to  such  tweet  beguiling; 

Or  did'st  tboB,  fliiting  tbroogh  th«  verdaroat  haUs 


And  columned  isles  of  western  groves  symphonioas. 
Learn  from  the  tuneful  woods,  rare  madrigals. 
To  make  our  flowering  pastures  here  harmonioiic. 

Caught'st  thou  thy  carol  from  Otawa  maid. 

Where,  through  the  liquid  flelds  of  wild  rice  pi  sailing 
Brushing  the  ears  from  off  the  buidened  blade. 

Her  birch  canoe  o'er  some  lone  lake  is  flashisc  t 
'  Or  did  the  reeds  of  some  savannah  South 

Detain  thee  while  thy  northern  flight  pnrsoiiig. 
To  place  those  melodies  in  thy  sweet  mouth. 

The  spice-fed  winds  had  taught  them  in  their  wooiag  T 

Unthriny  prodigal  t— Is  no  thought  of  ill 

Thy  ceaseless  roundelay  disturbing  evert 
Or  doth  each  pulse  in  choiring  cadence  still 

Throb  on  in  music  till  it  rest  forever  1 
Tet  now  In  wlldered  maze  of  ooncord  floaUng, 

Twonld  seem  that  glorious  hymning  to  prokmi^. 
Old  Time  in  hearing  thee  might  fall  a-do«tiiif , 

And  pitiae  to  listen  to  thy  raptmoos  eong ! 


THE   DILEMMA. 


BT  H.  6.  B£LL. 


Bt  St.  Agatha!  I  believe  there  is  something  in 
the  shape  of  a  tear  in  those  dark  eyes  of  mine, 
about  which  the  women  rave  so  unmercifoUy, 
said  the  young  Fitzclarence,  as,  after  an  absence 
of  two  years,  lie  came  once  more  in  sight  of  his 
native  village  of  Malhamdale.  He  stood  upon 
the  neighboring  heights,  and  watched  the  curung 
smoke  coming  up  from  the  cottage  chimneys  ia 
the  clear  blue  sk^  of  evening,  and  saw  the  last 
beams  of  the  setting  sun,  playing  upon  the  wes- 
tern walls  of  his  father's  old  baronial  mansion, 
and,  a  little  farther  off,  he  could  distinguish  the 
trees  and  pleasure-grounds  of  Sir  Meredith  Ap- 
Dleby*s  less  ancient  seat.  Then  he  thought  of 
Julia  Appleby,  the  baronet* s  only  child,  his  youth- 
ful playmate,  his  first  friend,  and  his  fiiBt  love ; 
and  as  he  thought  of  her,  he  sighed.  I  wonder 
why  he  sighed!  When  they  parted  two  years 
before,  sanctioned  and  encouraged  bjr  their  re- 
spective parents,  (for  there  was  nothing  the  old 
people  wished  more  than  a  union  between  tfae 
families,)  they  had  sworn  eternal  fidelity,  and 
plighted  their  hearts  irrevocably  to  each  other. 
Fitzclarence  thought  of  all  this,  and  again  he 
sighed.  Different  people  are  difTerently  affected 
by  the  same  things.  After  so  long  an  absence, 
many  a  man  would,  in  the  exu&rance  of  bis 
feelings,  have  thrown  himself  down  upon  the 
first  bed  of  wild-flowers  he  came  to,  and  spouted 
long  speeches  to  himself  out  of  all  known  plays. 
Our  hero  preferred  indulging  in  the  following  lit- 
tle soliloquy: — "My  father  will  be  amazinglv 
glad  to  see  me,"  said  he  to  himself ;  "  and  so  will 
my  mother,  and  so  will  my  old  friend  the  antedi- 
luvian butler  Morgan  ap-Morgan,  and  so  will  the 
pointer-bitch  Juno,  and  so  will  my  pony  Troilus; 
— a  pretty  figure,  by-the-bye,  I  should  cut  now 
upon  Troilus,  in  this  gay  military  garb  of  mine, 
with  my  sword  rattling  between  nis  legs,  and  my 
white  plumes  streaming  in  the  air  like  a  rainbow 
over  him!  And  Sir  Meredith  Appleby,  too,  with 
his  great  gouty  leg,  will  hobble  through  the  room 
in  ecstacy  as  soon  as  I  present  myself  before 
him; — and  Julia — poor  Julia,  will  blush,  and 
smile,  and  come  flying  into  my  arms  like  a  shut- 
tlecock.   Heigho !— f  am  a  rtrj  misexable  young 
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officer.  The  silly  girl  loves  me ;  her  imj^nation 
is  all  crammed  with  hearts  and  darts ;  sne  will 
bore  me  to  death  with  her  sighs,  and  her  tender 

fiances,  and  her  allusions  to  time  past,  and  her 
opes  of  time  to  come,  and  all  the  artillery  of  a 
lovesick  child's  brain.  What,  in  the  name  of 
the  Pleiades,  am  I  to  do  ?  I  believe  I  had  a  sort 
t)f  penchant  for  her  once,  when  I  was  a  mere  boy 
in  my  nurse's  leading-strings ;  I  believe  I  did  give 
her  some  slight  hopes  at  one  time  or  other ;  but 
now— O!  Rosalind!  dear— delightful"— 

Here  his  feelings  overpowered  him,  and  pulling 
a  miniature  from  his  bosom,  he  covered  it  with 
kisses.  Sorry  am  I  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that 
it  was  not  the  miniature  of  Jufia. 

"  But  what  is  to  be  done  ^  he  at  length  resum- 
ed.— ^*  The  poor  girl  will  go  mad ;  she  will  hang 
herself  in  her  garters;  or  down  herself,  like 
Ophelia,  in  a  brook  under  a  willow.  And  I  shall 
be  her  murderer  I  I,  who  have  never  yet  knocked 
on  the  head  a  single  man  in  the  field  of  battle, 
will  commence  my  warlike  operations  by  break- 
ing the  heart  of  a  woman.  By  St  Agatha !  it 
must  not  be;  I  must  be  true  to  my  engagement. 
Yes !  though  I  become  myself  a  martyr,  I  must 
obey  the  dictates  of  honor.  Forgive  me,  Rosa- 
lind, heavenliest  object  of  my  adoration !  Let 
not  thy  Fitzclarence** — 

Here  his  voice  became  again  inarticulate ;  and, 
as  he  winded  down  the  hfll,  nothing  was  heard 
but  the  echoes  of  the  multitudinous  kisses  he  con- 
tinued to  lavish  on  the  little  brilliantly-set  por- 
trait he  held  in  his  hands. 

Next  morning,  Sir  Meredith  Appleby  was  just 
in  the  midst  of  a  very  sumptuous  oreakfast,  (for 
notwithstanding  his  gout,  the  Baronet  contrived 
to  preserve  his  appetite,)  and  the  pretty  Julia  was 
presiding  over  the  tea  and  coffee  at  the  other  end 
of  the  taole,  immediately  opposite  her  papa,  with 
the  large  long-eared  spaniel  sitting  beside  her, 
and  ever  and  anon  looking  wistfully  into  her 
face,  when  a  servant  brought  in,  on  aiittle  silver 
tray,  a  letter  for  Sir  Meredith.  The  old  gentle- 
man read  it  aloud ;  it  was  from  the  elder  Fitzcla- 
rence :  **  My  dear  friend,  Alfred  arrived  last  night. 
He  and  I  will  dine  with  you  to-day.  Yours, 
Fitzclarence."  Julia's  cheeks  grew  first  as  white 
as  her  brow,  and  then  as  red  as  ner  lips.  As  soon 
as  breakfast  was  over,  she  retired  to  her  own 
apartment,  whither  we  must,  for  once,  take  the 
liberty  of  following  her. 

She  sat  herself  down  before  her  mirror,  and  de- 
liberately to#k  from  her  hair  a  very  tasteful  little 
knot  of  fictitious  flowers,  which  she  had  fastened 
in  it  when  she  rose.  One  naturally  expected  that 
she  was  about  to  replace  this  ornament  with  some- 
thing more  splendid — a  few  jewels,  perhaps ;  but 
she  was  not  going  to  do  any  such  thing.  She 
rung  the  bell;  her  confidential  attendant,  Alice, 
answered  the  summons.  "  La !  Ma'am,**  said 
she,  "  what  is  the  matter  ?  You  look  as  ill  as  my 
aunt  Bridget.'*  «*You  have  heard  me  talk  of 
Alfred  Fitzclarence,  Alice,  have  you  not  ?"  said 
the  lady,  languidly,  and  at  the  same  time  slightly 
blushing.  «•  Oh !  yes,  Ma'am,  I  think  I  have. 
He  was  to  be  married  to  you  before  he  went  to 
the  wars."  **  He  has  returned,  Alice,  and  he  will 
break  his  heart  if  he  finds  I  no  longer  love  him. 


and  mine  are  so  congenial ; — I'm  sure  you  know, 
Alice,  I  am  not  fickle,  but  how  could  I  avoid  it? 
Harry  Dalton  is  so  handsome,  and  so  amiable  '.*• 
"  To  be  sure,  ma'am,  you  had  the  best  right  to 
choose  for  yourself;  and  so  Mr.  Fitzclarence 
must  just  break  his  heart  if  he  pleases,  or  else 
fight  a  desperate  duel  with  Mr.  Dalton,  with  his 
swords  and  guns." — "  Oh  !  Alice,  you  frightea 
me  to  death.  There  shall  be  no  duels  fought  for 
me.  Though  my  bridal  bed  shoifld  be  my  grave, 
I  shall  be  true  to  my  word.  The  bare  suspicion 
of  my  inconstancy  would  turn  poor  Alfred  mad. 
I  know  how  he  doats  upon  me.  I  must  go  to 
the  altar,  Alice,  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter. 
Were  I  to  refuse  him,  you  may  depend  upon  it 
he  would  put  an  end  to  his  existence  with  five 
loaded  pistols.  Only  think  of  that,  Alice ;  what 
could  I  say  for  myself,  were  his  remains  found  in 
his  bed  some  morning  .>*'  History  does  not  report 
what  Alice  said  her  mistress  might  under  such 
circumstances,  say  for  herself ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  they  remained  talking  together  till  the  third 
dinner-bell  rang. 

The  Fitzclarences  were  both  true  to  their  en- 
gagements, but  notwithstanding  every  exertion  on 
me  part  of  the  two  old  gentlemen,  they  could  not 
exactly  bring  about  that  "  flow  of  soul"  which 
they  had  hoped  to  see  animating  the  young  peo- 
ple. At  length,  after  the  cloth  was  removed,  and 
a  few  bumpers  of  claret  had  warmed  Sir  Mere- 
dith's heart,  he  said  boldly, — "  Julia,  my  love,  as 
Alfred  does  not  seem  to  be  much  of  a  wir.e-bib- 
her,  suppose  you  show  him  the  improvements  in 
the  gardens  and  hot-houses,  while  we  sexagena- 
rians remain  where  we  are,  to  drink  to  the  health 
of  both,  and  talk  over  a  few  family  matters.'* 
Alfred,  thus  called  upon,  could  not  avoid  rising 
from  his  seat,  and  oflering  Julia  his  arm.  She 
took  it  with  a  blush,  and  they  walked  ofl*  toge- 
ther in  silence.  "  How  devotedly  he  loves  me  !** 
thought  Julia,  with  a  sigh.  "  No,  no,  I  cannot 
break  his  heart."  "  Poor  girl  !*'  thought  Alfred, 
bringing  one  of  the  curls  of  his  whiskers  more 
killingly  over  his  cheek ;  **  her  affections  are  irre- 
vocably fixed  up  me;  the  slighttr^i  n\ivi\\'uu\  ttijl?^ 
to  her  face  all  the  roses  of  ShEimn/* 

They  proceeded  down  a  lontr  ^r^ivtl  wiillr,lKKr- 
dered  on  both  sides  with  fii^L^sJUkt  uivd  fbwery 
shrubs;  but,  except  that  iI^l^  pi^bbk-^  nii^bc*! 
against  each  other  as  they  i*Li*ftd  (ivw  themi 
there  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heuril.  Julia,  hofir- 
ever,  was  observed  to  hem  isvic^^,  and  ire)>arc 
been  told  that  Fitzclarence  ctmi^bed  more  ilum 
once.  At  length  the  lady  stojipcrj,  and  jilucked  a 
rose.  Fitzclarence  stopped  iiho,  and  plucked  a 
lily.  Julia  smiled ;  so  did  A  lire  d.  Jujia'si  i=miJe 
was  chased  away  by  a  sigh ;  Alfred  immediately 
sighed  also.  Checking  himself,  however,  he  saw 
the  absolute  necessity  of  commencing  a  conver- 
sation. **  Miss  Appleby !"  said  he  at  last.  "  Sir  ?** 
"  It  is  two  years,  I  think,  since  we  parted.'* 
"  Yes ;  two  years  on  the  fifteenth  of  this  month.** 
Alfred  was  silent.  "  How  she  adores  me  !'* 
thought  he ;  '*  she  can  tell  to  a  moment  how  long 
it  is  since  we  last  met.**  There  was  a  pause. 
**  You  have  seen,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  since 
you  left  Malhamdale  ?"  said  Julia.  "  Oh !  a  very 
great  deal,**  replied  her  lover.    Miss  Appleby 


But  he  has  been  so  long  away;  and  Harry  Dalton   hemmed  once  more,  and  then  drew  in  a  vast 
has  been  so  constantly  with  the ;  and  his  tastes!  mouthful  of  courage.    "  I  undent^nd  the  ladi^ 
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of  England  and  Ireland  are  much  more  attractive 
than  those  of  Wales.'*  "  Generally  speaking,  I 
l>elieve  they  are."  "Sir!"  " That  is— I  mean, 
J  heg  your  pardon — ^the  truth  is— I  should  have 
said — that — that — ^you  have  dropped  your  rose.** 
Fitzclarence  stooj^d  to  pick  it  up ;  but  in  so  do- 
ing, the  little  miniature  which  he  wore  round  his 
neck  escaped  from  under  his  waistcoat,  and, 
though  he  did  not  observe  it,  it  was  hanging  con- 
spicuous on  hift  breast,  like  an  order,  when  he 
presented  the  flower  to  Julia. 

*'  Grood  heavens !  Fitzclarence,  that  is  my  cou- 
sin Rosalind.'* 

"Your  cousin  Rosalind!  where?  how? — the 
miniature  !  It  is  all  over  with  me  !  The  murder 
is  out !  Lord,  bless  me !  Julia,  how  pale  you  have 
grown ;  yet  hear  me !  be  comforted.  I  am  a  very 
wretch ;  but  I  shall  be  faithful ;  do  not  turn  away, 
love;  do  not  weep;  Julia!  Julia!  what  is  the 
matter  with  yoti  ? — By  Jove  !  she  is  in  hysterics ; 
she  will  go  distracted !  Julia !  I  will  marry  you, 
I  swear  to  you  by" — 

"  Do  not  swear  by  anything  at  all,**  cried  Julia, 
tinable  any  longer  to  conceal  her  rapture,  "  lest 
you  be  transported  for  perjury.  You  are  my  own 
— my  very  best  Alfred  !" 

"  Mad,  quite  mad,*'  thought  Alfred. 

"  I  wear  a  miniature  too,"  proceeded  the  ladv ; 
and  she  pulled  from  the  loveliest  bosom  in  tne 
world  the  likeness,  set  in  brilliants,  of  a  youth 
provokingly  handsome,  but  not  Fitzclarence. 

"  Julia !" 

"Alfred!" 

"We  have  both  been  faithless  !'* 

"  And  now  we  are  both  happv.** 

"  By  St.  Agatha !  I  am  sure  of  it.  Only  I  can- 
not help  wondering  at  your  taste,  Julia;  that 
stripling  has  actually  no  whiskers !" 

"Neither  has  my  cousin  Rosalind;  yet  you 
found  her  resistless." 

"  Well,  I  believe  you  are  right ;  and,  besides, 
de  gustibu9—l  beg  your  -pardon,  I  was  going  to 
quote  Latin." 


i 


VICTORINE.- 


PORTRAIT. 


ET  H.  T.  TVCKIBMAII. 

R^MB  nt%tii.]i  all  motlonleM  awhile, 

TAB  Uiik4  bowed  slightly,  as  in  thought, 
Upon  tlio  llpc  a  placid  tmile, 

T%e  jilaiice  with  quiet  meaning  fraught ; 
lyHeAftn!  t  is  Judith  as  thelivee 

hi  UuLilo*B  nobly-penciled  face, 
Made  fairer  by  the  spell  that  gives 

A  matchless  charm  to  living  grace  1 

She  meekly  siu  in  ardent  mood, 

With  pallid  cheek  bat  eye  of  fire. 
Too  proud  to  yield,  yet  half-subdued 

By  mournful  thought  or  wild  desire  ; 
At  once  my  fancy's  wings  uofarl 

To  range  a  bleak  but  magic  soil, 
For  as  I  look  upon  the  girl, 

I  start  to  ^d  her  Minna  Troiir 

Her  arms  are  folded  on  her  breast. 

She  smiles  halt  scornful,  half  in  glee. 
Her  eyes  are  closed,  but  not  in  rest, 

Tou  every  jetty  lash  may  see  ; 
There  is  a  zest,  a  reUsh  high^ 

In  loveliness  thus  touched  with  sptte, 
Perchance  it  oftener  wakes  the  sigh. 

But  then  it  makes  loTe*a  fetters  light ! 


For  none  bat  madmen  bow  for  life 

To  beauty  which  is  lapped  in  pride, 
That  coldly  mocks  affection's  strife. 

And  yields  not  to  devotion's  tide ; 
Yet  who  would  shrink  from  such  a  fate 

With  scorn  so  lovely  ever  ni^ht 
Hie  very  look  of  shrewish  Kate, 

The  very  air  of  Lady  Di ! 

Methinks  thou  frownest  at  my  lay ; 

0  would  that  1  were  there  to  Me ! 

*'  The  hateful  man**— I  hear  thee  nr~ 

"  To  write  such  saucy  things  of  me  !**^ 
Well,  little  Cleopatra,  now 

1  will  not  trace  thy  picture  more, 

I  MI  leave  thy  lip  and  choek  and  brow 
For  sweeter  minstrels  to  explore ; 


But  for  theae  windows  of  the  i 

Those  eyes  in  which  *t  is  hearen  to  dweUr 
The  stars  of  fate,  hope's  brigbteat  goal, 

Methinks  I  know  their  language  well  I 
And  were  the  fairy's  powers  mine, 

I  'd  watch  beside  thy  couch  to-night. 
And  on  them  squeeze  the  flower  divine 

That  makes  the  dreamer  love  at  sight ! 
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cBUdren  look  squallid,  dropsical  and  ghastly.        »qtttst  of  that  young,  pure  heart— without  ona 
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HK  terrpleBof  Pipst  m 
are  three  in  number; 
and  have  survived  near- 
ly nine  centurief),  the 
total  de^^truction  of  the 
city.  Tradition  ip  fii- 
I  lent  concerning  thenn  ■ 
'  hut  it  ii^  tlie  opinion  of 
the  moFt  learned  hielo- 
riariH  they  mu^:t  have 
existed  now  between 
two  and  three  ihouFand 
year?.  They  are  the 
oidef't  specimens  of 
Grecian  architecture  m 
the  world,  their  state 
of  preservation  is  won- 
derful. They  were  vis- 
ite^lasrnin^of  antiqui- 
ty by  Caeaar  Au^ustup, 
The  stone  that  has  fo 
far  resi&ted  the  effecti* 
of  time  and  weather 
seems  to  he  a  compo- 
sition of  Iwigj*,  ehellfi, 
budf,  leaves,  &c.,  fos- 
I  gilized,  and  J  when  you 
examine  it,  jieem^  very 
i'  light  and  porous,  as 
\  though  hall  a  century 
I  of  exposure  would  re- 
duce it  to  powder.  Vi- 
sitors, however,  com- 
'  plain  of  a  sort  of  faint 
sickness  produced  by  the  exhalations  of  the 
swampy  ground,  which  breeds  pestilence  almost 
as  rapidly  as  the  deltas  of  the  Niger.  Many  of 
the  sulults,  who  throng  around  travelers,  look 
half  starved,  less  than  half  clothed,  and  stupefied 
and  idiotic  through  incessant  agues;  even  the 
children  look  squallid,  dropsical  and  ghastly. 
TOLUMS  ?.-NO.  10. 


LUCY    FRANKLIN; 

OR,     THE     NEGLECTED     WiFE» 

IT  TKI  HOH.   Mil.   nOHTOTI, 

It  seems  hut  yesterday  that  she  stood  by  my  side ^ 
murmuring  the  words  which  were  to  make  her 
mine  forever : — but  yesterday  !  and  ye  I  a  world 
is  between  us.  !  have  been  fitting  by  the  monu- 
ment which  covers  all  of  her  that  remains  on 
earth,  dreaming  of  the  days  when  we  were  to- 
gether, when  I  might  have  made  her  happy;  and 
still,  as  the  summer  wind  bent  the  long  grass  on 
the  graves,  and  fanned  without  cooling  my  fever- 
ish cheek,  I  could  think  of  her  only  in  her  bridal 
dress,  w^ilh  her  light  hair  banded  and  confined 
wilh  pearb,  and  her  long  eye-lashes  prisoning 
back  the  tears  which  slowly  collected  in  her 
downcast  eyes. 

Oh,  those  eyes!  I  have  never  beheld,  I  n€Ter 
sfiati  behold  any  so  beautiful.  She  had  that  pe- 
culiar formation  of  btow  which  leaves  the  eye  in 
depth  of  shadow,  and  which,  even  when  accom- 
panied by  harshness  of  feature,  gives  an  expres- 
sion of* spiritual  talent  and  grandeur  of  soul,  but 
when  the  counte^^ance  is  naturally  Foft,  make& 
the  human  face  "  as  it  were  the  face  of  an  angeK*' 
Of  this  latter  class  were  the  eyes  of  my  Lucy ,' 
there  was  a  calmness  in  them  which  almost 
amounted  to  melancholy,  and  a  mingled  expres- 
sion of  purity  and  dignity  which  made  it  impos- 
sible to  meet  them  without  shrinking.  The  first 
time  I  ever  heard  her  name  was  from  the  lips  of 
one  of  my  profligatP  companions  i  it  wras  coupled 
with  a  jest,  and  the  assurance  that  even  /,  do  what 
I  might,  should  never  be  able  to  win  the  heart  of 
Lucy  Franklin.  The  defiance  contained  in  this 
speech  was  the  first  cause  of  my  making  acquain- 
tance with  my  future  wife.  But  it  was  not  with 
such  views  that  I  approached  her;  an  ardent 
wish  to  prore  myself  irresistible,  to  make  a  con- 
quest of  that  young,  pure  heart — without  one 
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thought  beyond,  without  one  reflection  what 
might  be  the  consequence  to  her — alone  possessed 
me.  The  vanity  of  self  was  all  of  which  my 
soul  was  susceptible. 

She  was  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  clergyman, 
and  educated  by  an  old  maiden  aunt ;  the  gates  of 
my  uncle's  place.  Beech  park,  opened  into  the 
Tillage  close  to  the  cottage  where  they  lived,  and 
it  was  the  constant  practice  of  my  uncle  to  take 
his  young  male  visitors  to  see  "  that  pretty  little 
creature  at  Ivy  House." 

I  went  down  to  Beech  Park  full  of  visionary 
schemes  respecting  Lucy,  and  was  the  first  to 
propose  a  walk  through  the  Park  to  the  village 
m  tiie  course  of  the  next  day.  We  entered  with 
very  little  ceremony,  the  servant  having  assured 
us  that  Miss  Lucy  was  already  in  the  sitting- 
room,  and  before  the  inmates  ot  Ivy  House  had  | 
leisure  to  pause  from  their  occupation.  What 
that  occupation  was,  I  was  for  some  time  at  a  loss 
io  conceive.  There  was  a  small  silver  sauce-pan 
on  the  fire,  the  contents  of  which  the  maiden 
aunt,  with  a  most  severe  expression  of  counten- 1 
ance,  was  carefully  stirrine,  occasionally  pouring 
in  a  few  drops  from  a  bottle  of  almond  oil  which 
stood  on  the  table.  Lucy  was  assiduously  scrap- 
ing thin  flakes  from  a  circular  cake  of  pure  wax 
which  she  held  in  one  hand ;  the  sleeve  of  the 
dress  being  partially  turned  back  to  prevent  its 
interfering  with  her  operations,  and  serving  at 
the  same  time  to  display  a  very  white  and  round 
wrist;  and  a  hand,  which, like  the  leaf  of  a  flow- 
er you  longed  to  touch  that  you  might  assure 
yourself  the  texture  really  was  as  much  like  satin 
as  it  appeared.  I  could  not  resist  asking  the  na- 
ture of  their  employment.  "We  are  making 
cold  cream,"  said  Lucy,  in  the  calmest  tone  imagi- 
nable. This  was  not  romantic,  for  a  first  intro- 
duction ;  and,  I  know  not  why,  I  felt  disappoint- 
ed that  Lucy  was  not  more  fluttered  and  confused 
at  the  interruption  we  occasioned.  In  spite  of 
what  I  had  b^n  told,  I  had  been  able  to  draw 
but  two  pictures  in  my  own  mind — that  of  a  vil- 
lage coquette  and  a  village  simpleton ;  Lucy  was 
neither.  I  have  never  known  any  one  to  whom 
the  term  "  lady4ike"  might  so  justlj  be  applied. 
The  word  is  generally  i}sed  to  describe  a  manner, 
combining  great  gentleness  and  great  self-pos- 
session, and  in  both  these  respects  Lucy's  man- 
ner was  perfect. 

After  this  day,  my  visits  at  Ivy  House  were 
very  frequent,  and  before  six  months  were  out, 
Lucy's  heart  was  my  own.  I  had  the  assurance 
from  her  own  gentle  lips ;  but  long  before  that 
murmured  confession  thrilled  through  my  brain, 
I  was  passionately,  fondly,  and,  as  I  imagined, 
unalterably  attached  to  her.  I  won  her  heart,  as 
I  had  madiy  boasted,  but  it  was  only  by  the  ex- 
change of  my  own.  In  another  month  we  were 
man  and  wife. 

My  marriage  with  a  portionless  village  beauty 
was  the  subject  of  much  wonder  and  ridicule 
among  my  previous  associates ;  but  for  more  than 
a  year,  I  was  too  happy  to  heed  anything  but 
the  words  and  smiles  from  Lucy's  lips. 

And  she  was  very  happy  too.  Her  young 
heart's  love  had  5een  pent  up  within  her  own 
breast  for  years.  Her  aunt,  though  she  assidu- 
ously provided  for  all  her  wants,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  had  none  of  that  feminine  tenderness 


2ui8ite  to  obtain  the  confidence  and  secure  the 
ctions  of  very  young  persons:  she  did  hcf 
duty  by  the  orphan,  and  strictly,  but  she  did  no- 
thing more.  Her  conduct  was  the  result  of  prin- 
ciple, not  of  feeling,  and  Lucy  looked  back  with 
yearning  regret  to  the  days  when  the  pressure  of 
her  father's  nand,  or  the  smile  on  her  mother's 
face,  told  her  how  much  she  was  beloved. 

After  her  marriage,  she  had  again  a  home  where 
every  token  of  affection,  almost  of  worship,  was 
lavished  upon  her;  and  often,  as  her  head  laron 
my  bosom  in  the  summer  evenings  which  follow- 
ed that  winter,  and  the  long  curls  of  her  light 
hai{  fell  over  my  shoulder,  she  has  murmured 
the  words,  **  God  has  made  me  so  happy,  Fred- 
eric, that  I  fear  it  cannot  last." 

The  first  cloud  which  darkened  this  glorious 

Srospect  was  in  consequence  of  my  not  attendini^ 
ivine  worship  with  her.  Once  or  twice  at  Beech 
Park  I  had  gone  to  the  village  church  with  them, 
and  I  had  even  knelt  in  mockery  before  the  Deity 
whose  existence  I  doubted ;  but  I  heard  nothing 
in  that  consecrated  temple  but  the  gentle  breath- 
ing, or  murmured  response,  of  the  being  who 
knelt  by  my  side ;  I  saw  nothing  but  the  dark 
shadow  of  her  half-closed  eye  on  the  rose-leaf 
cheek  below;  I  felt  nothing  but  the  fever  of 
earthly  passion;  and  though  her  religion  made 
her  doubly  lovely  in  my  eyes,  it  never  occurred 
to  me  that  it  was  one  we  might  both  feel,  both 
revere. 

Since  my  marriage,  I  had,  as  much  as  possible, 
eluded  her  endeavors  to  win  me  to  accompany 
her ;  but  it  was  by  a  thousand  little  strataffems 
and  false  excuses,  for  I  felt  instinctively  that  a 
knowledge  of  my  opinions  would  give  her  pain. 
One  evening,  however,  she  pressed  me  on  the 
subject,  and  anxiously  commented  upon  what  she 
termed  my  sinfui  indolence.  I  was  out  of  humor; 
I  had  lost  a  large  sum  at  ecarte  the  preceding 
night,  and  I  answered  in  a  hasty  and  almost  con- 
temptuous manner,  expressing  my  utter  disbelief 
of  the  whole  system  to  whiwi  she  was  wedded. 
I  raised  my  eyes,  in  order  to  quell  by  a  look  any 
attempt  at  argument  or  reasoning,  and  was  struck 
by  the  expression  of  her  countenance.  Alarm, 
incredulity,  and  agony  were  painted  in  that  ex- 
pressive face,  and  she  became  as  pale  as  marble. 
At  length  she  spoke  a  few  words,  as  if  in  con- 
clusion of  a  chain  of  thought,  rather  than  posi- 
tively addressing  me — the  sentiment  was  truly  a 
woman's.  "And  you  do  not  believe  that  we 
shall  meet  hereafter !  Oh,  my  God  I  Frederic, 
are  you  serious  .>"  And  she  bowed  her  head  on 
the  table,  and  gave  way  to  a  passion  of  tears. 

From  this  time  I  carefully  avoided  all  conver- 
sation that  could  possibly  lead  to  religious  dis- 
cussion. She  seemed  to  feel  that  this  was  pur- 
posely done,  and  it  was  only  now  and  then,  when 
I  caught  those  spiritual  eyes  fixed  anxiously  upon 
me,  as  I  looked  up  from  my  book  or  letter,  that  I 
was  made  to  feel  how  deep  was  the  wound  I  had 
inflicted.  Something,  however,  led  to  the  forbid- 
den topic  one  evening,  and  she  rose  and  came 
round  to  the  chair  where  I  bad  been  reading,  and 
taking  my  hand,  looked  earnestly  in  my  face.  It 
was  impossible  to  meet  those  eyes  and  feel  harsh- 
ly; besides,  I  felt  that  some  explanation  mutt 
take  place,  and  the  sooner  it  was  over,  the  better. 
I  let  her,  therefore,  speak  on  without  inteiiuptioo. 
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I  recollect  little  of  her  arguments,  except  that 
there  was  more  of  apparent  thorough  conviction, 
tha»  dear  reasoning,  in  them ;  and  as  soon  as  she 
had  concluded,  I  said,  still  retaining  the  hand  I 
held ;  Lucy,  I  have  never  attempted  in  any  way 
to  interfere  with  your  faith ;  I  admire  your  prin- 
ciples— and  love  your  virtues ;  hut  we  do,  and 
must  continue  to  think  differently  on  these  points. 
It  is  better,  therefore,  that  we  should  avoid  a  sub- 

t'ect  which  can  only  lead  to  disputes.  Henceforth 
et  religion  never  be  mentioned  between  us.  I 
said  this  gravely  and  decidedly,  and  after  a  few 
tears,  she  kissed  my  forehead,  and  promised  to 
obejr  me ;  but  our  happiness  was  already  render- 
ed imperfect — there  was  one  subject  on  which 
sympiUhy  was  forbidden,  and  that  subject,  the 
most  important  that  human  beines  can  reason 
upon.  The  apparent  effect  upon  Lucy  was  not, 
indeed,  great ;  she  seemed  to  a  casual  observer, 
exactly  as  gay,  as  happy,  as  contented,  as  before ; 
but  I  knew  she  suffered.  There  are  things,  in 
themselves  exceedingly  trivial,  which  betray  the 
real  feeling  of  persons  we  love  and  are  accus- 
tomed to  watch ;  their  manner  may  undergo  no 
alteration  obvious  to  strangers,  and  yet  a  sudden 
expression  of  sadness — a  shrinking  irom  a  name 
or  word  casually  pronounced — a  shade  of  differ- 
ence in  the  tone  of  the  voice,  or  the  li^tness  of 
the  step,  will  be  as  certain  indications  o£  deep 
sorrow  as  the  most  obvious  display  of  it.  It  was 
one  of  these  very  trivial  circumstances,  that  prin- 
cipally struck  and  continually  reminded  me  of 
that  evening's  conversation. 

Lucy  had  a  way,  when  in  great  spirits,  or  when 
Buddemy  moved  to  ^yety,  of  tossing  back  her 
head  and  flinging  the  light  curls  from  her  open  brow 
while  she  laughed,  fused  particularly  to  remark 
this  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  when  she  sat 
on  a  low  ottoman  at  my  feet  reading  or  convers- 
ing by  the  fire.  I  have  ever  before  me  the  sud- 
den turn  of  that  small  distinguished  head — the 
bok  of  arch  playfulness  and  purity ;  and  even 
while  I  sit  by  her  tomb  I  hear  the  laugh  that  cap- 
tivated me,  tlie  laugh  that  was  like  the  fall  of 
silver  bells.  After  that  evening,  on  which  I  had 
expressed  my  determination  never  even  to  hear 
her  on  the  subject  of  religion,  Lucy's  manner  was 
more  still,  more  composed ;  and  when  she  laugh- 
ed I  felt  sad,  for  except  once  or  twice  when  play- 
ing with  her  child,  I  never  saw  her  fling  oack 
those  curls  in  sudden  gayety  again. 

The  remembrance  may  make  others  smile,  but 
to  me  it  is  full  of  bitterness. 

It  was  about  three  years  after  our  marriage  that 
I  became  acquainted  with  Lady  Eleanor  Staunton. 
We  were  spending  the  winter  at  Rome  for  the 
benefit  of  Lucjr's  health,  which  had  latterly  b^- 
•come  very  delicate;  and  the  first  introduction  was 
brought  about  by  my  little  son,  whose  beauty  had 
attracted  Lady  ffieanor's  notice.  During  the  time 
we  remained  abroad  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  this 
lady;  she  was  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  on 
bad  terms  with  her  husband,  who  was  allowed  by 
«very  one  to  have  the  worst  temper  in  the  world, 
^nd  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  in- 
constancy, from  a  passion  for  an  Italian  countess, 
down  to  an  affaire  du  caeur  with  his  laundress'? 
niece.  Lady  Eleanor  stormed,  wept,  upbraided, 
and  consoled  herself  with  the  most  entertaining 
■society  in  one  of  the  finest  palaces  in  Rome.  She 


had  tableaux  acted  at  her  house,  and  piqued  her- 
self on  being  as  Italian  as  her  glorious  dark  eyes 
and  southern  complexion  made  her  appear  In 
everything  she  was  the  reverse  of  my  Lucy,  and 
yet  insensibly  I  grew  to  prefer  her  society  to  my 
own  home. 

The  first  serious  quarrel  I  ever  had  with  my 
wife  was  on  Lady  Eleanor's  account.  The  latter 
had  requested  me  to  allow  my  little  boy  to  repre- 
sent the  infant  Jesus  in  Raphael's  **  Madonna  della 
Seggiola;"  I  promised  it  without  hesitation,  and 
on  my  return  home  mentioned  my  vnshes  on  the 
subject  to  Lucy.  To  my  surprise  and  displeasure, 
Lucy  opposed  the  scheme  with  more  firmness 
than  was  usual  with  her,  when  I  appeared  to  hare 
decided  in  favor  of  any  scheme.  I  questioned 
her,  but  received  a  vague  answer,  and  laying  her 
hand  lightly  on  my  arm,  she  added,  **  Let  your 
poor  Lucy  have  her  way  for  once."  I  was  too 
much  irritated  by  her  unlooked  for  opposition  to 
be  soothed  by  a  gentle  word ;  besides,  I  reflected 
on  the  disappointment  Lady  Eleanor  would  expe- 
rience should  her  little  favorite  be  detained.  I 
spoke  harshly;  I  accused  Lucy  of  caprice;  I 
commanded  her  to  state  her  reasons.  She  hesi- 
tated ;  I  pressed  her  angrily,  and  at  length,  after 
a  pause,  she  replied,  "  tnat,  in  her  opinion,  it  was 
wron^  to  represent  the  Savior,  and  that  she  did 
not  wish  her  innocent  child  to  join  in  a  mockery 
of  holy  things,  in  order  to  minister  to  the  caprices 
of  a  bad,  unhappy  woman."  I  looked  at  her  as 
she  spoke ;  her  eye  was  cast  down ;  her  cheek 
was  crimson ;  for  the  first  time,  I  suspected  her 
of  insincerity.  "Lucy,"  said  I,  "this  is  non*- 
sense ;  there  can  be  no  sin,  even  in  yowr  eyes,  in 
your  child  sitting  in  attitude  to  represent  a  famous 
picture ;  and  if  it  were  wrong,  he  is  too  young 
to  be  conscious  of  it.  I  can  see  through  your 
shallow  artifice ;  you  are  jealous,  childi^ly  jea- 
lous of  Lady  Eleanor :  how  dare  you  judge  ano- 
ther, and  pronounce  her  bad  without  proof?? 
Lucy  raised  her  eyes;  there  was  sorrow,  forebod- 
ing, and  a  shade  of  reproach  in  them ;  but  she 
merely  replied,  "  You  wrong  me,  Frederic,  I 
speak  from  my  soul  when  I  tell  you  I  think  it 
wrong."  "Right  or  wrong.  Madam,  he  shall 
go,"  said  I,  bursting  into  ungovernable  passion, 
"  and  I  shall  give  his  nurse  the  necessary  orders.'* 
I  left  the  room  accordingly,  and  did  not  again  see 
Lucy  till  the  moment  before  my  departure.  The 
dying  glories  of  an  Italian  sunset  beamed  through 
the  open  window  of  the  drawing-room  when  I 
entered ;  Lucy  was  sitting  near  it  with  the  child 
on  her  knee,  gazing  sadly  at  the  blue  heaven ; 
she  started  when  she  saw  me,  and  murmurino^  a 
farewell  blessing  as  she  kissed  the  forehead  of 
that  precious  one,  seemed  to  await  the  moment 
when  I  should  lift  it  from  her  knee.  I  was 
touched  in  spite  of  myself,  and  as  I  took  the  boy 
gently  in  my  arms,  I  said,  "  He  shall  not  be  long 
away,  Lucy."  She  pressed  my  htund,  and  smil^ 
sligfitly.  I  turned  once  more  when  I  reached  the 
door,  and  saw  that  her  eyes,  which  followed  us, 
were  full  of  tears.  I  shut  the  door,  and  ordered 
the  coachman  to  drive  to  Lady  Eleanor  Staun- 
ton's. 

How  anxiously  I  watched  for  ^i£  tableau  of  tha 
evening !  how  my  heart  beat  as  the  dark  curtain 
drew  up,  and  I  beheld  Lady  Eleanor  seated  in  the 
full  blaze  of  light  and  beauty,  with  my  child 
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upon  her  knee,  and  her  own  boy,  who  was  some 
years  older  than  mine,  by  her  side  as  John  the 
Baptist.  Never  had  I  seen  this  truly  beautiful 
woman  to  such  advantajre,  and  yet  my  heart  and 
my  eyes  were  dissati^ed.  Lucy's  melancholy 
lace  in  the  sunset,  her  tearful,  expressire  eyes, 
rose  before  me  and  blotted  out  the  images  present 
to  my  senses ;  it  was  Lucy  and  my  child  I  saw ; 
in  my  own  home,  where  she  was  sitting  alone, 
grieved  and  mortified,  while  her  little  one  was 
among  strangers,  **  ministering  to  the  caprices  of 
a  bad,  unhappy  woman.*'  Suddenly,  a  murmur 
of  admirrtion  ran  round  the  spectators  and  start- 
led me  into  consciousness — I  looked,  and  shared 
the  feeling — my  boy's  attitude  had  changed.  A 
ehild  is  seldom  awkward  in  its  movements,  be- 
cause they  are  free  from  constraint ;  the  necessi- 
ty of  assuming  a  particular  posture  had  given  a 
want  of  nature  and  grace,  wnich  was  perceptible, 
in  suite  of  the  natural  beautv  of  my  infant  son. 
As  1  mechanically  advanced,  his  quick  eye  had 
perceived  me ;  he  sat  with  a  smile  of  intense  joy 
on  his  bright  face ;  his  round  arms  stretched  to- 
wards me;  his  body  inclined  forward,  looking  as 
if  the  motionless  arm  that  encircled  him  alone 
prevented  his  springing  into  the  air — never  did  I 
see  so  beautiful  a  tableau.  The  curtain  fell,  and  I 
carried  him  home  amid  congratulations  and  com- 
pliments without  end,  and  felt  all  a  father's  vani- 
ty, as  I  again  restored  him  to  Lucy  and  told  her 
me  little  anecdote. 

The  evening's  pleasure  was,  however,  to  be 
followed  by  many  days  and  nights  of  heavy 
irnxiety.  The  heat,  the  dressing  and  undressing, 
the  sudden  change  of  temperature,  proved  too 
much  for  the  constitution  of  our  child ;  a  violent 
attack  on  the  lungs  was  the  consequence  of  my 
imprudence,  and  for  some  days  it  was  uncertain 
whether  his  life  would  be  spared  to  us.  We 
watched  together  by  his  bedside,  and  I  fancied  I 
observed  that  Lucy  avoided  meeting  my  eyes,  for 
fear  I  should  read  reproach  in  hers.  He  recover- 
ed, and  we  were  again  comparatively  happy ;  but 
from  that  time  Lucy's  manner  underwent  a  visible 
change  toward  Lady  Eleanor.  Grentle  she  ever 
was,  out  she  could  assume  a  chilling  coldness, 
which  was  far  more  galling  than  the  most  open 
dislike,  and  which  forbade  all  attempt  at  expla- 
nation ;  such  was  the  manner  she  adopted  toward 
one  she  could  not  but  consider  as  a  rival,  and  the 
result  was  the  most  passionate  remonstrance  from 
Lady  Eleanor  when  I  saw  her  alone.  I  was  pro- 
voked and  irritated,  but  unless  I  could  have  alter- 
ed the  feeling  which  gave  rise  to  my  wife's  dis- 
•  pleasure,  I  was  well  aware  that  any  change  of 
manner  was  hopeless. 

A  circumstance  soon  occurred  which  prevented 
all  farther  struggle  or  anxiety  on  the  subject. 
Lady  Eleanor  had  a  superb  voice,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  singing  duets  with  Lucy  in  the  early 
part  of  OUT  acquaintance,  and  although  their 
friendship  bad  gradually  cooled,  and  while  Lucy's 
manner  had  taken  a  tone  of  distance  and  con- 
Bciousness  of  injury.  Lady  Eleanor  had  thrown 
into  hers  a  mixture  of  haughtiness  and  dread, 
Aey  still  continued,  from  time  to  time,  to  prac- 
tke  together,  as  they  had  originally  done,  and 
except  on  the  morning  devoted  to  this  purpose,  I 
was  seldom  or  ever  at  home.  Lucy,  meanwhile, 
though  she  loet  her  spirita,  improved  in  healtfi» 


and  the  season  approached  when  the  doctor 
thought  she  might  safely  return  to  England — ^that 
season  to  which  I  had  looked  forward  with  such 
eager  hope,  and  which  I  would  now  willingiy 
have  retarded  for  months,  years,  or  half  an  im- 
mortality. 

One  morning,  Lady  Eleanor  was  admitted  whfle 
Lucy  was  still  walking  on  the  terrace  of  our 
garden.  She  laid  the  roll  of  music  paper  on  the 
piano,  and  complained  of  fatigue,  of  head-ache, 
and  finally  of  low  spirits ;  these  complaints  end- 
ed in  the  one  great  subject  of  grievance — Lucy's 
altered  manner,  and  at  length,  with  a  passionate 
flood  of  tears,  her  head  sank  on  my  shoulder.  I 
gazed  on  those  dark  flashing  eyes,  where  the 
lightning  and  the  rain  mingled,  and  uttered  hasty 
words  of  consolation,  such,  perhaps,  as  many  a 
wiser  man  has  spoken  in  like  circumstances.  I 
remember  well  my  last  sentence : — *^  What,  my 
beloved,  can  it  signify  whose  manner  altars  to 

rou  so  long  as  mine  remains  the  same,  so  long  as 
adore  you.'"  I  started  and  looked  up,  for  I 
thought  some  one  entered ;  but  the  door  remained 
closed.  Lady  Eleanor  gradually  became  more 
composed,  and  I  went  in  search  of  Lucy.  She 
was  not  in  the  garden ;  I  entered  her  boudoir,  and 
begged  her  to  come  down  and  practise  the  duet. 
While  I  spoke,  I  looked  from  the  window  to  the 
terrace ;  for  when  conscience  smote  me,  I  dreaded 
Lucy's  eye.  **  Do  you  really  wish  me  to  sing 
with  that  woman  f"  said  she,  m  a  low,  firm  voice. 
I  turned,  she  was  as  pale  as  death.  I  recollected 
my  belief  that  some  one  had  entered  the  drawing 
room  during  Lady  Eleanor's  grief,  and  a  dead 
weight  fell  on  my  heart.  I  remained  silent  Lucy 
approached,  and  in  a  tone  that  gradually  swellta 
to  agonized  appeal,  addressed  me  on  the  subject 
for  my  infatuation  for  her  rival.  "  If,"  said  she, 
"anything  has  displeased  you,  if  I  have  been 
careless  of  your  wishes,  or  given  involuntary 
ofience  by  word,  tone,  or  look,  tell  me  of  it,  and 
it  will  go  hard  with  me  but  I  will  satisfy  you. 
Do  not  leave  me  for  bright  looks  and  wanton 
words ;  for  the  sake  of  a  feeling  which  will  pass 
away,  and  a  heart  that  is  not  worthy  of  your 
own.  Oh  !  be  in  your  home  what  you  were  when 
we  were  so  happy,  when  your  affection  only  wan- 
dered from  me  to  our  child,  and  from  him  to  me 
again.  Take  me  back— oh !  take  me  back  to 
England !  I  am  better — I  am  quite  well---I  would 
rather  die  there  by  your  side,  than  live  here, 
where  the  long  days  pass  with  scarce  a  glimpse 
of  you.  Husband !  Frederic !  what  have  I  done 
that  you  should  cease  to  love  me  f"  She  sank 
on  her  knees  as  she  spoke  the  last  words,  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  Gently,  very  gent- 
ly, I  drew  those  hands  away ;  and  as  I  bent  to 
kiss  her  brow,  I  said,  **  In  a  week,  Lucy,  we  shall 
be  on  our  way  home." 

Two  years  past  away,  after  our  return  to  Eng- 
land, in  peace  and  happiness.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
the  image  of  Lady  Eleanor  Staunton  would  rise 
in  all  its  brightness  and  beauty,  and  force  a  reluc- 
tant sigh ;  sometimes  I  was  strongly  tempted  to 
ask  Lucy  to  sing  one,  but  one,  oi  the  airs  Me 
used  to  sing ;  or,  on  a  summer  evening,  the  lan- 
guid fragrance  of  the  flower,  the  faint  breeze, 
and  the  aeep  blue  sky,  brought  dim  and  intoxica- 
ting memones  of  the  past,  i^ich  caused  a  senea-^ 
tion  more  like  regret  than  I  would  have  cared  to 
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own  to  my  wife ;  but  this  was  all.  I  did  not 
wnte  to  Lady  Eleanor— I  never  spoke  of  her— I 
only  heard  of  her  by  chance,  and  from  common 
acqaaintances.  Those  only  who  have  treasured 
a  name  till  the  sound  becomes  one  of  the  spells  of 
the  heart— 

-AgtiiUttg  tlra  el«cti1c  chain  wtMr«with  wf  are  darkly  bound,** 
can  understand  or  sympathise  wiA  my  sensations 
Oft  such  occasions.  The  mixture  of  sadness,  irri- 
teUon,  anxiety,  and  tenderness,  with  which  we 
hear  that  name  bandied  from  lip  to  lip,  as  a  topic 
for  careless  discourse,  as  the  theme  of  some  idle 
tale,  and  stand  by  the  while,  feeling  as  if  it  were 
some  possession,  some  dear  inheritance,  which 
we  dare  not  claim  from  the  hand  of  the  stranger, 
IS  to  be  understood,  but  not  to  be  expressed :  and 
more  than  aU,  to  hear  that  name  lightly  spoken 
of,  coupled  perhaps  with  a  profligate  jest— oh ! 
how  often  have  I  answered  with  a  word  and  a 
smile,  when  I  would  have  given  a  curse  and  a 
blow— how  often— alas !  her  name  was  but  light- 
ly esteemed  and  yet—/  loved  her .' 

It  was  the  third  summer  after  our  arrival  that 
we  went  for  a  short  time  to  Worthing,  in  order 
that  the  little  boy  might  have  the  benefit  of  sea 
air  and  bathing.  The  place  was  insufferably  dull, 
the  weather  insufferably  hot ; — two  or  three  of 
my  dullest  acauaintance  were  there,  and  hung 
upon  me  like  bees,  whose  hive  has  been  over 
thrown.  My  temper  became  irritated;  I  was 
provoked  even  by  Lucy's  excessive  enjoyments 
of  her  walks  by  the  sea-side  and  her  tea-drinking 
m  the  open  air.  I  was  on  the  point  of  setting  off 
for  London,  and  leaving  her  and  the  child  to  fol- 
low, when  an  unexpected  attraction  detained  me. 
Lucy  came  into  my  study  one  afternoon  in  one  of 
her  gayest  moods,  and  request^i  me  to  put  on 
my  hat  and  come  out  with  her.  With  a  groan 
and  a  yawn,  I  flunff  down  an  essay  on  petref ac- 
tions (which  had  been  sent  from  the  circulating 
library,  instead  of  the  Life  of  Locke,  which  I 
had  asked  for,)  and  followed  my  wile. 

"  It  is  just  the  thing  to  please  yoii,  Frederic," 
said  die,  as  with  an  inquiring  glance  at  the  sky 
I  laid  my  hand  on  my  umbrella:  "paintings; 
some  original,  some  copied  beautifully  from  the 
best  masters,  by  a  poor  fisherman's  son,  who 
ntur  had  any  instruction  at  all/  It  is  quite  won- 
derful, I  assure  you."  We  proceeded  to  view 
the  collection  in  a  crowded  room  at  the  hotel,  the 
master  of  which  piqued  himself  on  encouraging 
the  fine 'arts,  .-r  had  so  often  been  deceived  in  the 
expectation  of  finding  amusement  in  exhibition^ 
of  the  siOne  sort,  that  I  was  surprised  into  a  sort 
of  admiration  of  the  talent  evinced  in  some  of 
the  pictures  which  presented  themselves  to  my 
i4ew.  There  were  several  good  sea-pieces;  a 
fine  head  of  Christ ;  and,  above  all,  there  was  a 
correct  copy  of  the  Madonna  della  Seggiola. 
lliere,  Lucy,  I  vrill  buy  you  that,"  said  I,  point- 
ing to  the  picture.  "  Oh !  no,  no,  no,  not  that— 
any  one  hut  that !"  was  her  reply.  I  laughed 
peevishly,  and  turned  to  ask  the  artist  the  price 
<rf  his  performance.  He  was  a  thin,  pale,  eager- 
faced  being,  and  formed  by  his  figure  and  counte- 
nance a  fine  contrast  to  his  agod  mother  by  whom 
he  stood,  and  whose  small,  expressionless  eyes 
glittered  with  pleasure  as  die  gstzed  on  the  crowd 
assembled  to  view  and  purchase  her  son's  works. 

Between  me  and  the  painter  stood  a  figure  evi- 


dently occupied  with  inquiries  respectinf 
same  piece  ihad  fixed  on.  The  back  was  tur._ 
to  me ;  but  the  mceful  arm  extended,  as  if  point^ 
ing  to  the  Madonna,  though  half  concealed  by 
the  thick  drapery  of  her  shawl,  revealed  the 
speaker.  I  advanced,  hesitated,  advanced  agam. 
Ah !  I  had  not  seen  her  in  every  variety  of  mood ; 
I  had  not  watched  every  attitude  of  Uiat_perfiect 
form,  to  forget  Lady  Eleanor  Staunton.  Igr^t* 
ed  her  eagerly;  and  I  felt— ^  felt,  that  f  was 
glad  to  meet  her.  A  brief  explanation  removed 
all  my  surprise  at  seeing  her  there :  she  was  but 
lately  arrived  ;  Mr.  Staunton  was  obliged  to  press 
forward  to  London,  on  business;  and  she  had 
rejquested  permission  to  visit  an  aunt,  whose  de- 
clining health  obliged  her  to  become  an  inhabit* 
ant  of  some  watering-place,  and  who,  in  oonse- 
ouence,  had  taken  a  nouse  at  Worthing.  Here, 
tnen,  was  the  temptation  I  had  ceaaad  to  seek ; 
nay,  which  I  had  studiously  avoided,  again  thrown 
in  my  path.  It  is  needless  to  recount,  step  by 
step,  the  renewal  of  this  dangerous  intimacy.  It 
suffices  to  say,  that,  in  a  short  time,  everything 
pertaining  to,  or  connected  with.  Lady  Eleanor's 
name,  was  a  pleasant  delirium ;  all  tnat  was  not 
belonging  or  relating  to  her,  a  dull  blank.  We 
had  prolonged  our  stay  at  Worthing  two  months 
longer  than  we  intended ;  when,  one  evening,  as  . 
I  sat  alone  in  my  study,  a  note  was  broueht  me 
from  Lady  Eleanor.  It  informed  me  of  the  ex- 
pected arrival  of  Mr.  Staunton  the  ensuing  day, 
and  concluded  thus : — "  Oh.  that  the  cold  links 
that  bind  us  forever  apart  from  each  other,  could 
be  dissolved  by  some  magic  spell !  That  I  might 
follow  you,  my  beloved,  through  this  weary 
world,  as  I  have  done  in  dreams ;  that  I  might 
live  with  one,  from  whose  eye  I  did  not  shrink, 
from  whose  love  I  did  not  recoil ;  peril,  sorrow, 
death  should  not  bar  me  from  you  ;  where  you 
wandered  I  would  go ;  *  thy  people  should  be  my 
people,  and  thy  God  my  God !'  But  this  is  fren- 
zy ;  I  rave,  and  then  remember  what  I  am  I"  As 
I  read  the  last  sentence,  I  thought  I  heard  voices 
in  Lucy's  room :  "  Conscience  makes  cowards  of 
us  all."  I  rose  and  softly  opened  my  dressing- 
room  door,  between  which  and  my  wife's  apart- 
ment there  was  a  very  short  passage.  Her  door 
was  also  open  ;  she  was  seated  on  a  low  ottoman, 
and  at  her  feet  knelt  our  little  boy,  for  his  even- 
ing prayer.  His  back  was  turned,  and  I  could 
(fmy  see  the  shining  curls  of  his  hair,  as  the  light 
of  the  lamp  fell  full  upon  them.  Lucy's  face 
was  bent  loi^  and  half  in  shadow,  and  a  holy 
elory  beamed  in  her  eyes,  which  were  fixed  on 
ner  ehild.  I  stood  awed,  motionless ;  fearful  al- 
most^ to  profane  by  my  breathing,  the  silence 
around.  Mechani<ndly  I  thought  over  those  wild 
words,  *'  Thy  people  should  be  my  people,  and 
thy  God  mv  God."  •*  Our  father,  whicn  art  in 
heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name,"  murmured  the 
little  child.  The  sweet,  low  words  went  to  my 
heart ;  I  shut  my  dressing-room  door,  and  buried 
my  face  in  my  hands ;  and  then  I  started  up,  and 
tore  the  letter  of  the  temptress  into  a  thousand 
atoms. 

Would  that  I  had  died  that  night !  Would  that 
I  had  perished  when  I  first  felt  the  sense  of  over- 
whelming shame  and  regret;  when  I  remembered 
and  sighed  for  the  day  when  I,  too,  knelt  at  my 
mother's  knee,  to  pray  against  temptati6n ;  when 
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^  weak  and  miserable,  but  sincere  resolu- 
^  T,  a^nst  the  wrong,  and  for  the  right.  But 
myjpunishment  would  then  have  been  spared  me. 

Tnere  are  but  two  other  days  of  my  early  life 
worth  recording :  to  one,  I  look  back  with  horror 
a^d  remorse ;  to  the  other,  with  chastened  sorrow, 
and  a  spirit  bowed  and  humbled.  The  first  of 
these  memorable  d^s  saw  me  vowed  to  Lady 
Eleanor  Staunton.  She  wrote  me  a  hurried ,  fren- 
zied note,  intreating  me  to  see  her  for  hnki  an 
hour.  I  obeyed  the  summons,  and  found  her  in 
a  state  bordenng  on  distraction :  she  said  that  her 
maid  had  betrayed  her,  that  her  desk  had  been 
broken  open,  mv  letters  and  picture  taken  from 
it;  that  her  husband  had  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  off,  full  gallop,  but  where  she  knew  not.  Of 
this  only  she  was  certain,  that  such  was  his  vio- 
lence, that,  should  he  find  her  in  the  house  when 
h9  returned  a  iie  wcnM  murder  her.  She  assured 
■ii^e,'thitt  he  nad  frequently  struck  her  on  slight 
provocations.  She  knelt  at  my  feet,  and  clung 
to  me ;  she  wept,  nay,  shrieked,  in  the  vehemence 
of  her  passion,  and  declared,  that  if  I  forsook 
her,  she  would  put  an  end  to  her  existence.  I 
raised  her  from  the  ground,  soothed  her,  bade  her 
rely  on  me,  and,  leaving  her  at  an  hotel,  with 
directions  to  the  landlord  to  have  a  carriage  and 
four  in  waiting  by  the  time  I  should  return,  I  hur- 
ried home. 

.  How  well  every  incident  of  that  evening  is  im- 
pressed on  my  memory !  I  still  see  the  cold, 
pure  waves  dashing  cm  the  shore;  I  still  hear  the 
booming  of  the  suri,  as  it  broke  the  reflected 
beams  of  the  moon  into  phasphoric  sparkles ;  I 
Btill  behold  the  line  of  pale  lignt  whicn  bounded 
the  mighty  ocean  in  the  distance.  The  fisher- 
man's song;  the  shrill  laugh  of  children;  the 
hoarse  call  of  boatmen;  and  the  confused  mur- 
mur of  a  summer  twilieht,  are  still  in  my  ear,  as 
they  sounded  then ;  and  yet,  what  remains  of  the 
fearful  realities  of  that  evening,  but  a  dream  of 
regret! 

I  shut  myself  in  my  study,  and  wrote  a  long, 
incoherent  letter  to  my  wife.  I  read  it  over ;  I 
figured  her  reading  it,  and  it  appeared  a  mockery 
of  her  patient  love.  I  tore  it  to  pieces  with  my 
t^th,  and  stamped  the  fragments  under  my  feet ; 
I  sat  down  again,  and  wrote  a  few  hasty  words, 
containing  an  assurance  that  I  had  not  left  her  for 
long,  and  nerved  myself  to  enter  her  room.  I 
listened  at  the  door  for  a  moment  before  I  turned 
the  lock ;  but  all  was  silent — she  slept ;  I  stole 
softly  to  her  bed-side,  and  gazed  on  that  pure, 

rde  face,  with  its  shadowy  brow.  Involuntarily 
contrasted  its  expression  with  the  haggard  beau- 
ty of  the  weary  and  passion-distorted  counte- 
nance which,  a  short  time  sinae,  presented  itself 
my  view ;  it  was  the  contrast  of  sin  and  inno- 
cence. I  looked  round  the  apartment,  and  roy 
eyes  fell  on  the  young  artist's  Madonna,  which 
hung  over  the  chimney-piece:  the  nightlamp 
which  stood  under  it,  dimly  lighted  up  the  fea- 
tures of  the  infant  Jesus,  the'  female  figure  re- 
maining in  deep  shade.  Suddenly,  the  tMeau  of 
that  evening^ at  Rome  flashed  ack-oss  me.  I  saw 
my  boy  on  Eleanor's  knee ;  I  saw  Lucy's  look  of 
sorrowful  reproach,  when  I  insisted  on  taking 
him  with  me.  I  was  roused  from  my  reverie  by 
the  sound  of  the  church  clock  ;  it  was  an  hour 
beyond  the  time  I  had  appointed  with  Lady  Elea- 


nor !  I  started  up,  and,  in  a  few  monunts,  the 
damp  coolness  of  the  night  air  fell  upon  my 
brow. 

I  remained  with  Eleanor  long  after  the  delirious 
passion  which  had  filled  my  heart  had  ceased  to 
find  a  place.     Her  faults,  to  which  I  had  been 
blind  while  they  affected  not  me,  now  became 
glaringly  visible ;  her  restless  vanity  and  love  of 
conquest ;  the  fearful  violence  of  her  temper ;  the 
wild  jealousy,  not  of  my  affection,  but  my  esUem^ 
for  the  forsaken  Lucy,  sickened  and  disgusted 
me.     I  grew  weary;  her  very  beauty  lost  its 
charm,  for  I  could  not  gaze  on  her  without  reflect- 
ing how  stormy  a  burst  might  in  a  moment  de- 
stroy (Jto  me)  the  features  I  looked  on,  and  light 
into  ungovernable  fury  the  latent  fire  of  her  pas- 
sionate eyes.    All  my  confidence,  too,  in  her  love, 
was  destroyed.    Accustomed  to  the  feminine  dig- 
nity of  my  wife's  manner  to  her  male  acquaint- 
ance, I  was  shocked  and  ashamed  when  EUeanor 
lavished  on  every  coxcomb  round  her  marks  of 
preference  and  regard.    I  grew  sick  of  her  demi- 
mots;  what  had  once  appeared  wit,  seemed  for- 
wardness ;  what  had  been  playfulness,  appeared 
coauetry ;  and  the  expression  of  her  "  laurfiter 
lignted  eyes,"  seemed  to  me  that  which  mint  be 
supposed  to  animate  the  countenance  of  a  female 
demon — a   mixture   of   talent    and    wantoness. 
Then,  too,  the  torture,  the  hdl,  of  being  unable 
to  introduce  her  to  any  but  male  acquaintances ; 
the  shrinking  and  whispering  of  dames,  who  had, 
at  least,  preserved  their  reputation,  whatever  other 
loss  they  might  have  sustained,  when  Eleanor 
(which  happened  rarely)  was  visible  in  the  streets 
or  public  walks  of  Paris.    And  all  this  she  seem- 
ed to  feel  and  observe  less  than  I  did ;  or  if  ob- 
served, her  feeling  of  it  was  only  shown  by  a 
flash  from  those  wild  eyes,  and  a  haughtier  and 
firmer  step.    There  was  no  teoman^s  Arinhng 
about  her ;  Byron's  Gulnare  was  gentle  in  com- 
parison    The  feeling  of  tenderness  called  forth 
by  the  evident  suffering  of  one  whom  we  our- 
selves have  reduced  to  a  painful  and  galling  situ- 
ation, was  never  aroused  by  Eleanor:  for  humil* 
ity  and  tenderness,  which  I  had  looked  for,  I 
found  pride  and  defiance.     She  was  bom  to  sin». 
and  to  brave  the  consequences  of  sin. 

Mr.  Staunton  obtained  a  divorce  and  heavy 
damages,  and  I  still  remained  with  Eleanor,  thougk 
sick  at  heart ;  weary  of  her,  of  life,  of  every- 
thing, and  regretting  my  abandoned  Lucy,  and 
the  tranquil  blessings  of  my  home.  I  was  at 
Paris,  and  the  severe  winter  of  18 —  was  setting 
in,  when  one  morning  I  was  startled  by  finding 
on  the  breakfast-table  a  letter,  the  superscriDtioa 
of  which  was  in  Lucy's  handwriting.  My  nand 
shook  violently  as  I  broke  the  seal;  it  contained 
but  a  few  words,  which  were  as  follows : 

MT  DEAR  HUSBAND : 

"  Our  (my  was  scratched  out)  little  boy  has 
got  a  return  of  his  old  complaint  on  the  lungs: 
the  doctors  here  have  pronounced  him  in  great 
and  immediate  danger  Under  such  circumstances*. 
I  am  sure  I  know  you  well  enough  to  depend  on 
your  allowing  nothing  to  detain  you  at  Paris^ 
Pray,  oray  come  to  us,  for  I  am  very  wretched. 
Oh!  Frederic,  if  it  should  please  God  to  take 
him  from  us !    Ever  your  own,  Luct." 

Worthing. 

I  waited  till  Lady  Eleanor  ento'ed  the  hre^^- 
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fast-room,  and,  after  a  few  preliminary  words,  I 
read  the  letter  to  her.  Anger  and  contempt  sha- 
dowed her  face,  and  her  answer  grated  on  my 
feelings :  "  You  are  impatient  to  return,  Frederic, 
and  you  capnot  do  better  than  catch  at  the  first 
vomah's  excuse  offered  to  you  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will  find  your  child  perfectly  well  by  the 
time  its  mother  welcomes  you.'*  She  paused  for 
a  few  moments,  and  then  spoke  with  much  emo- 
tion :  the  subject  of  her  speech  kept  me  silent, 
while  it  filled  me  with  sui^jrise  and  indication. 
She  withdrew  all  claim  on  my  protection,  and 
declared  her  intention  of  marrying  a  Mr.  Sullivan, 
who  had  occasionally  visited  at  my  house,  and 
sang  with  her;  and  whose  extreme  boyishness, 
bolfc  of  age  and  appearance,  had  never  allowed 
me,  for  one  instant,  to  look  upon  him  as  a  subject 
for  Eleanor's  coquetry.  She  disgusted  me  by  her 
cold  calculation  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  this  step ;  she  reminded  me,  that  although 
she  was  divorced,  I  could  not  do  her  the  justice 
of  marrying  her ;  she  assured  me  the  young  man 
was  passionately  attached  to  her,  and  that  her 
conduct  was  excused  in  his  eyes  by  the  barbarity 
of  her  husband.  She  might  have  spoken  for 
hours.  I  rose,  and  could  not  forbear  exclaiming, 
"Well,  Eleanor,  I  could  not  have  believed  you 
would  have  been  so  false.*'  Never  did  I  behold 
fury  in  woman  like  that  she  displayed  at  these 
words.  "  Do  you  reproach  me  with  falsehood  ? 
— you,'*  exclaimed  she,  "  you,  who  led  me  on, 
step  by  step,  till  I  became  a  living  lie  to  all  around 
me ; — you,  who,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  wo- 
man who  professed  to  honor  as  a  wife,  gave  sto- 
len tokens  of  affection  to  your  mistress  ? — You  ! 
oh!  man,  man,  do  you  not  blush  to  talk  of  false- 
hood, k  no  wing  what  you  are  ?  Fool  !**  continued 
die,  )ret  more  passionately,  "  shall  I,  who  played 
false  in  my  husband's  home,  when  my  own  hap- 
piness, my  own  interest,  were  bound  up  in  my 
laith,  be  true  to  one  who  cannot  aid  me — who 
has  ceased  to  love  me ;  and,  like  a  wayward  child, 
has  broken  through  all  restraint  to  obtain  a  toy, 
the  possession  of  which  already  wearies  him. 
Go !  go  back  to  your  gentle  Lucy,  and  offer  her 
the  dregs  of  a  heart  satiated  with  unholy  passion. 
Go !  and,  as  you  have  rendered  vain  all  sacrifice 
to  sin,  made  for  your  sake ;  so  may  all  your  tardy 
sacrifice  to  virtue  be  also  vain ;  and  may  every 
effort  you  make  for  the  right  be  followed  by  bit- 
terness and  disappointment ;  may  the  being  you 
abandoned  forsake  you  in  turn  ;  and  the  home  to 
which  you  return,  be  desolate !"  I  could  not  an- 
swer ;  her  words  fell  like  a  knell  on  my  ear ;  and 
amid  all  the  bewilderment  of  my  feelings,  rose 
the  one  thought,  **  And  this  is  she  for  whom  I 
have  given  so  much,  whose  love  I  deemed  a  com- 
pensation for  all  other  blessings !" 

I  parted  from  Eleanor,  and  was  soon  on  my 
way  to  England.  At  Calais  I  was  detained  three 
days  by  stress  of  weather,  in  spite  of  bribe  and 
exhortation  to  the  captains  of  packets ; — but  at 
length  fortune  favors  me;  I  touched  English 
ground  again  ;  I  heard  English  voices ;  and  the 
evening  of  my  arrival  found  me  at  the  door  of 
our  cottage,  at  Worthing,  in  which  Lucy  had 
ever  since  continued  to  reside.  The  knocker  was 
muffled :  with  a  beating  heart  I  rang  the  bell ;  I 
paused.  No  one  answered  my  summons;  I  re- 
puted the  ring  several  times,  and  at  length  I 


heard  a  slow,  heavy  step  advance  through  Ae 
hall.  I  said  to  myself  then,  "  My  child  is  dead." 
The  door  was  slowly  opened  by  my  old  butler, 
who  ejaculated  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  "  Good  Lord ! 
is  it  you,  sir  ?  it's  all  over  !" — "  When  did  it  hap- 
pen ?!'  said  I,  as  a  cold  chill  fell  on  my  heart 
"  This  morning,  sir,  at  eight  o'clock ;  all's  been 
done  that  could  be  done."  I  sprang  past  the  old 
man,  and  rushed  up  stairs :  even  m  those  few 
moments  I  made  resolutions  for  the  future :  I  pic- 
tured to  myself  Lucy  reviving  under  my  care  and 
consolations ;  I  vowed  eternal  constancy  and  de- 
votedness  to  her ;  I  figured  her  weeping  on  my 
bosom,  and  looking  up,  in  the  midst  of  tears,  to 
bless  my  return.  I  paused  on  the  landing-place. 
Was  it  some  wild  dream,  or  did  I  indeed  hear  the 
voice  of  my  little  one  ?  I  pushed  open  the  door 
of  his  anartment,  which  adjoined  Lucy's : — ^why 
did  my  heart  sicken,  when  I  beheld  my  living 
child  kneeling  at  his  nurse's  side,  and  slowly  re* 
peating  that  well-remembered  prayer,  "  Our  Fa- 
ther, which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name." 
The  woman  screamed  when  she  saw  me,  in  vul- 
gar terror  and  uncertainty ;  but  my  boy  ran  for- 
ward, and  clung  to  me.  I  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  led  him  into  Lucy's  room.  There,  pale  as 
the  dranery  beneath ;  slumbering,  as  when  I  last 
beheld  ner,  lay  my  sainted  wife ;  but  her  slumber 
was  that  from  which  there  is  no  waking  to  terror, 
to  bitterness,  or  to  despair.  I  looked  again :  she 
was,  according  to  the  common  phrase,  laid  out. 
At  that  moment,  I  felt  as  if  it  would  have  con- 
soled me  to  have  beheld  her  as  she  died.  I  felt  as 
if  the  clasping  of  her  hands,  or  the  turn  of  that 
:raceful  head,  could  have  told  me  whether  she 
ied  thinking  of  me,  with  my  name  on  her.  lips, 
with  the  hope  of  my  return  in  her  heart : — but  in 
vain !  There  she  lay,  cold,  stiff,  and  motionless 
forever!  Strangers  had  closed  those  pure  and 
lovely  eyes,  and  shaded  that  unconscious  cheek 
with  their  long  melancholy  lashes ;  strangers  had 
spoken  the  last  words  of  consolation  ana  tender- 
ness, as  that  sinless  soul  winged  its  flight  to  ano- 
ther world.  They  told  me  she  had  died  of  a  brain 
fever,  brought  on  by  excessive  anxiety;  they 
gave  me  the  letters  which  had  been  received  since 
she  had  been  too  ill  to  read  them ;  and  there,  with 
the  seal  unbroken,  was  the  one  I  had  written 
from  Paris,  informing  her  of  my  speedy  return. 
She  had  died  without  knowing  of  my  repentance, 
of  my  love;  Eleanor's  curse  was  fulnlled;  the 
home  to  which  I  returned  tms  desolate ! 


TREMENDOUR  PASS. 

Here  is  something  wonderful  from  an  English 
book  which  we  dare  say  the  dwellers  on  the  banks 
of  the  Connecticut  never  heard  of  before  i 

**  Two  hundred  miles  from  the  Sound  is  the  great 
river  Connecticut.  In  this  river  there  is  a  nar- 
row part  of  only  five  yards  broad,  formed  by  two 
shelving  mountains  of  solid  rock.  Through 
this  chasm  are  compelled  to  pass  all  the  waters, 
which  in  the  time  of  the  floods  bury  all  the  north- 
em  country  without  frost;  but  by  pressure  and 
velocity,  the  waters  are  here  consolidated  to  such 
a  degree  of  firmness  that  no  iron  crow  can  be  for- 
ced into  it;  here  iron,  lead,  and  cork  ha,ve  one 
common  weight ;  here,  steady  as  time,  and  hard^ 
than  marble,  the  stream  passes,  irresistible  and 
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0wil|ras  lightning ;  the  electric  fire  rends  trees  to 
pieces  with  no  greater  ease  than  this  amazing  water. 
jThe  passage  is  four  hundred  yards  in  length,  of  a 
rising  form,  with  obtuse  corners :  here  masts  and 
other  timber  are  carried  with  incredible  swiftness, 
and  sometimes  (at  high  water)  with  safety  through 
this  tremendous  straight;  but  when  the  water  is 
low,  they  were  in  a  moment  rent  into  perfect 
shreds  to  the  terror  and  astonishment  of  behmderr." 


A  LEOSND  OF  SKOWUEOiLN. 

BT  LAWBIRCl  LABRIB. 

PABT  ONX. 
I. 
Thb  son  looked  down  on  many  a  plain, 
And  fertile  field  of  golden  grain ; 
And  the  lily  shrunk  beneath  his  gaze, 
And  the  leaf  recoiled  from  his  bnming  rays; 
The  deer  had  sought  the  shady  wood 
To  woo  repose  in  its  solitude ; 
The  erow  sat  perchM  in  the  old  pine  top. 
For  the  air  was  hot,  and  his  wiag  did  drop ; 
The  fox  had  gone  to  his  burrowed  den, 
And  the  frog  croakM  hoarse  in  the  oozy  fen ; 
In  the  thicket's  shade  did  the  hedgehog  sleep. 
The  snake  from  the  tangled  break  did  creep ; 
The  bloated  toad  bad  made  him  a  bed 
Where  the  earth  was  cool  to  his  jewel'd  bead, 
For  the  quivering  heat  of  the  burning  sun 
Would  have  mockM  the  strength  of  a  mastodon. 

II. 
On  roll'd  green-margin'd  Kennebec, 
Dotted  with  many  an  island-spec, 

And  nook'd  with  pleasant  dell  and  glen  : 
Bright  flowed,  o*er  pebble,  stone  and  sand, 
Its  flashing  waters  through  the  land, 
As  though  the  battle-shout  of  men 
Had  ne*er  by  echoing  wood  been  caught. 
Till  distant  hill  and  mountain  lone. 
And  old  Skowhegan*s  lungs  of  stone, 
Sent  back  the  pulse-exciting  tone 
To  fright  the  owl  from  solitude ; 

III. 
Ib  a  dark  grove  of  ancient  wood. 
Whose  arms  overhang  the  prattling  flood, 
Stood,  with  his  bow  and  tomahawk. 
The  young  chief  of  the  Norridgewock ; 
His  trembling  lip  and  flashing  eye, 
The  curse  breathed  out  in  every  sigh, 
Were  symptoms  of  a  spirit  riven— 
Of  wrong  too  deep  to  be  forgiven. 
*«  Curse  them!— the  pale-face-they  have  trod 
Too  long  upon  the  red  man*8  sod- 
Too  long  upon  my  father-land 
Have  they  gone  forth  with  graspuig  hand. 
A  father's  spirit  calls  me  now 
To  deads  of  fire,  and  here  I  bow 
Before  Manitou,  dread  and  high, 
Wboae  arm  sastains  the  o'erhanging  aky. 
To  swear  revenge,  deep,  sure,  and  lasting,^ 
Swift  as  the  lightning's  flash--as  bUstiag ! 
*  Son  of  a  chief  I*  the  spirit  said— 

*  The  clouds  about  thee  thick  are  flying ; 
Soon  will  the  storm  burst  o'er  thy  head 
In  all  its  fury,  all  iu  dread. 

Nor  leave  thee  but  the  curse  of  dying, 
Without  one  struggle  for  thine  own- 
One  eifort  for  thy  people  shone  !* 
The  red  men  have  awoke  at  last— 
.  Their  lengthy  dream  of  sloth  has  pass'd. 
And  all  their  energies  of  mind. 
In  one  conceolilc  foree  combined, 


Have  sworn  to  raise  flrom  out  the  d«st 

The  tomahawk,  and  wipe  its  ruat. 

The  proud  Yengeese  shall  find  a  foe 

»Tw«re  fame  to  cope  with— pride  to  know, 

And  ere  another  moon  expires, 

We'll  quench  with  blood  their  warm  hearth-fires  !* 


Beside  a  cImut  and  tinkling  brook. 
With  tboughtAil  brow  and  pensive  look. 

Sat  that  proud  chieftain's  bride ; 
The  glistening  tear-drop  in  her  eye. 
And  the  half-drawn,  heart-burdened  sigh 

The  boAom  could  not  hide. 
Spoke  all  too  plainly  to  the  sight 
The  absence  of  some  fond  delight. 
'<  Why  comes  he  not  ?  why  doth  he  stay 
So  long  from  Winipee  away  t 
He  was  not  wont  to  be  so  long 
Without  the  hearing  of  my  s(mg. 
A  change  his  spirit  has  come  o'er— 
He  speaks  to  me  of  love  no  more ; 
His  brow  is  darkened,  and  the  flash 
Of  something  terrible  and  rash 
Gleams  from  his  eyes ;  his  lips  let  forth 
Thoughts  that  should  ne'er  be  beard  on  earth- 
Of  hate  and  unrequited  wrong, 
And  vengeance  that  hath  slumbered  long ! 
Ha !  see,  he  comes !    My  love,  my  chief, 
Why  hast  thou  been  of  time  the  thief  1 
Why  hast  thou  been  so  long  away, 
That  I  must  chide  thee  for  thy  stay  t 
Hath  aught  of  wo  broke  on  thy  rest, 
That  heaveth  thus  thy  manly  breast?" 


"  Bride  of  a  chief!  a  monarch's  child  I 

Nursed  in  the  lap  of  Natuie  wild, 

With  heart  unscathed  by  a  thought  of  wo— 

Light  and  free  as  the  nimble  doe. 

Oh,  I  have  suffered  much  and  long 

With  feelings  passionate  and  strong. 

And  burning  thoughu  that  knawed  my  heart 

Till  I  have  writhed  beneath  the  smart. 

Upraise  thine  eye ;  look  o'er  the  land. 

Sheltered  beneath  the  Spirit's  hand. 

And  find  one  unpolluted  place. 

Oh  shame  to  a  degenerate  race ! 

That  dare  not  raise  one  vengeful  blow 

To  crush  the  pale  insidious  foe ! 

Shades  of  our  sires!  they  call  on  me  ; 

Our  warriors  shall  awake  again 
From  thehr  benumbing  lethargy ; 

Our  homes  with  blood  we  must  maiatalB, 
And  sweep  with  an  o'erwhelming  might 
The  haughty  pale-face  from  our  sight. 
Bat  1  most  to  the  council  speed. 

Where  all  our  mightiest  warriors  are. 
Who,  to  begin  the  avenging  deed. 

But  wait  till  Ontwa's  self  isth^re. 
Haste  to  our  lodge,  and  with  thy  prayers 

Invoke  Maniiou*s  watchful  aid 
To  give  the  battle  to  the  just. 

And  vengeance  to  the  r«d  man's  blade!" 

VI. 

Oh,  maiden  of  the  nut-brown  akin ! 
The  tiny  thiead  that  spiders  spin- 
That  hangs  and  flutters  In  the  gale. 
Is  not  more  delicate  and  frail 
Than  our  existence,  which  doth  seem 
Like  to  a  strange  and  fevered  dream ; 
But  Hope,  delusive,  flattering  elf. 
E'er  keepe  the  soul  above  Itaelf— 
Some  joy  perspecUve,  yet  aatrue, 
is  ever  openiag  to  our  view. 
With  aUkan  leBafaiQgao*fr  us  cast, 
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SlM  leads  iu  through  a  dreamy  void; 
Kor  do  we  deem  her  Tieions  false 
Till  life's  best  moments  are  destroyed. 

PART  TWO. 

I. 
Upon  the  dismal  wood  and  lonely  plain 

The  shades  of  Ni^t  are  (hiUng  soft  and  fast ; 
The  crescent  moon,  whose  fOB-like,  starry  irain 

Seems  gUtterinff  diamonds  in  her  pathway  cast, 
OiUs  tree  and  twig  with  silver-beaming  light— 
Oh  glorious  earth !  when  thus  thou  art  bedight  !— 
The  forest  wind  makes  low  and  solemn  moan, 
Like  dying  Nature's  last,  sad  funeral  tone, 
And  sweeping  round  the  base  of  yooder  hill, 
Mingles  iU  music  with  the  murmuring  rill, 
The  hoot  of  owl,  the  plaint  ct  whip-poor-wflL 

II. 
Within  a  wood*encircled  glade, 
"Where  foot  of  white  man  ne*er  hath  strayed, 
A  thousand  dusky  warriors  stand. 
With  bow  and  tomahawk  in  hand. 
Reposed  at  distance  all  around, 
Are  sentinels  upon  the  ground. 
To  catch  the  lightest  step  that  dare 
Inrade  the  secret  of  their  lair. 
But  hark !  some  listening  ear  has  caught 

Hie  sound  of  fset-^perdiance  a  foe's ; 
And  quick  as  Ughtnlng-winged  thought 

Are  drawn  an  hundred  slnewj  bows ! 
An  instant  and  each  barbed  dart 
Had  pierc'd  the  rash  Intruder's  heart, 
But  Ontwa's  voice  saved  Ontwa's  life. 
And  sheathed  the  murder-gleaming  knife. 
Oh,  proud  and  glorious  look'd  he  then. 
As  round  he  gazed  upon  the  men 
Who  there  had  met  their  rights  to  cherish. 
Or  in  the  bold  attempt  to  peiishi 

HI. 

"  Warriors,  wo  meet  as  ofl  we've  met— 
The  council  ftres  around  us  gleaming; 

Our  bows  are  strung,  our  knives  are  whet. 

And,  ere  another  sun  shall  set, 
Our  foes  must  fall,  their  hot  blood  streaming! 
The  eye  that  now  with  life  is  beaming 

Shall  close  in  an  eternal  night ; 

For  I  have  sworn  to  carry  blight. 

And  death,  and  desolation  forth, 

Fierce  as  ttie  tempest  of  the  north, 

And  crush  this  pale  and  subtle  foe 

With  sudden  and  avenging  blow ! 

Oh,  answer  me,  ye  chiefs  and  braves— 
Where  are  our  warrior-fathers'  graves  1 
Canst  show  one  consecrated  spot 
The  pale-face  hath  polluted  noti 
There's  more  of  kindly  nature  found 
In  spotted  adder  on  the  ground. 
Than  hath  the  cold  and  proud  Tengeese, 
With  all  his  hypocritic  peace ! 
Then  why  dost  slumber,  red  man  1  why 
Deadens  the  lustre  of  thine  eye  1 
Why  beats  the  Iwart  within  thy  breast 
With  an  ignoble,  slothful  reetl 
Why  duU  the  hatchet— slack  the  bow- 
Unnerved  the  arm  to  strike  the  blow  1 
Why  sinks  the  war-whoop  to  a  breath  1 
Why  naiAM— but  dare  not  speak  of  death  1 
Up  and  avenge !  re-string  the  bow; 
Hurl  vengeance  to  the  treach'roos  foe, 
That  dares  to  come  in  friendship's  guise, 
Wlth^heart  of  malice,  tongue  of  lies ! 
What!  shall  our  fialhers  fhnn  on  high. 
Watching  the  stilfe  with  anxions  eye. 
Behold  one  faint  hoait  in  our  band, 
To  shame  them  tai  that  happy  landl 


Strike  as  thit  would  have  struck— be  brave  \ 

Conquer,  or  find  a  warrior's  grave ! 

If,  in  the  unarmed  hour  of  sleep, 

A  serpent  to  my  bosom  creep, 

And  waking,  I  should  find  him  there, 

A  young  one,  harmless  in  bis  lair. 

Would  I  await  to  let  him  grow. 

Ere  I  should  tread  upon  the  foe  1— 

No  less  a  foe,  being  small  his  might. 

Who  only  wanted  strength  to  bite. 

Thus  we,  ere  'morrow's  sunlight  beams 

Across  the  east  tai  golden  streams. 

Must  crush  the  serpent  that  has  crept 

Into  our  lodges  while  we  slept— 

Must  wipe  ftom  the  bright  face  of  day 

A  race  so  leprous-foul  as  they  !— 

Sparing  nor  age,  nor  sex— for  all, 

Mother  and  ehUd,  must  share  the  falll" 

PART  THREE. 

Z. 
Back  roird  the  murky  pall  of  night, 
The  sun  uprose  in  splendor  bright, 
And  tiny  birds  the  woods  made  ring 
With  the  music  of  their  caroling ; 
The  lish-hawk  bathed  his  wing  of  gray 
In  old  Skowhegan's  sheen  of  spray ; 
And  perfume,  from  the  wild  flowers  borne. 
Sweetened  the  dewy  breath  of  mora ; 
And  Nature's  smile  was  e'en  as  gay 
As  she  wore  on  Creation's  natal  day. 
But  strife  was  there.    The  sun  arose 
On  the  struggle  of  contending  foes ; 
And  the  savage  yell  that  pierc'd  the  air. 
And  the  maiden's  shriek  of  fell  despair, 
Were  mingled  with  the  deafening  shout 
That  red  War's  triumph  aye  rings  out. 
And  o'er  the  field,  and  in  the  glen, 

Lay  many  a  mangled  form ; 
For  fearful  had  the  havoc  been, 

And  fierce  had  raged  the  storm ; 
Yet  Vlctorj  frowned  upon  the  brand 
That  gleamed  in  Ontwa's  bloody  hand! 

n. 
Beneath  a  hemlock's  cooling  shade 
A  warrior's  bleeding  form  is  laid. 
And  his  quivering  lip  and  flashing  eye. 
Were  eloquent  with  agony ! 
WhUe  the  mute  curse,  in  spirit  given, 
Had  marr'd  a  saint's  sweet  rest  in  Heaven ! 
One  hope  still  lingered  in  his  heart. 
The  brightest,  latest  to  depart. 
That,  like  an  angel's  whisper,  came, 
Brlghtenhig  the  fast  expiring  flame. 
His  Winipee— oh,  were  she  there 

To  catch  hU  spirit's  parting  sigh- 
To  SDfltii  his  anguish  of  despair- 
To  bless  him  with  her  starry  eye. 
That  moment's  grief  would  turn  lo  bliae. 
And  joy  sit  crowned  above  Death's  icy  kiss ! 

lit. 
Hark !  there*fl  a  shriek  upon  the  air, 

And  light  steps  fleetly  onward  bound. 
Swift  as  the  flighl  of  timid  hare. 

Pursued  by  baying,  hungry  hound. 
She  comes— ah,  rapture-killing  thought! 
The  vision  of  her  form  has  caught 
His  love-Ut  eye ;— he  feels  the  glow 

Of  her  warm  breath  upon  his  brow. 
And,  oh !  the  bliss,  the  Joy  to  know 

One  constant  friend  is  wHh  him  now. 
neir  lips  are  sealed— their  hearts  unite 
In  one  wild  transport  of  delight  ;— 
One  wann  embrace— one  fond  look  gii^en. 
And  Ontwa  is  with  his  bride  in  heaven! 
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"  Is  Mr.  Lomond  at  home  ?"    "  Yes.*'    A  secret 
satisfaction  accelerated  my  steps — I  ascended  the 
second  staircase.     It  was  dusk  already  in  the 
street — our  house  was  completely  dark — ^I  groped 
my  way,  and  my  hand  touched  the  door. 
**  Who  is  there?"  asked  he,  scarcely  audible. 
I  gave  my  name. 
"Come  in." 

I  found  my  little  gray  landlord  in  his  arm 
chair  before  his  smoking  grate,  motionless  as  a 
statue;  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  mantle-piece,  on 
which  stood  an  old  lamp,  once  bronzed,  that 
threw  a  psJe  light  over  an  empty  frame  garnish- 
ed with  a  variety  of  bills,  checks,  accounts,  and 
the  like  papers.  As  I  looked  into  his  sallow  un- 
earthly fece,  he  glanced  up,  and  the  rays  of  the 
lamp  shed  a  reddish  glare  upon  his  features,  over 
which  flickered  something  like  &  smile. 

•*  Have  you  heard,  Mr.  Lomond  V*  said  I — 

*<  I  have,  and  know  what  you  are  going  to 
nay."  , 

•*  And  what  do  you  say  .^* 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  « I  knew  it  these 
four  weeks." 

"  These  four  weeks  ?"  The  tone  of  my  voice 
was  rather  doubtful. 

**  Look  here  ;*'  said  he,  pointing  to  a  paper.  It 
was  a  transfer  of  stock-property  to  a  ereat  amount. 
Again  he  relapsed  into  his  former  silence. 

Does  this  creature  think  like  other  people .'  said 
I  to  myself.  Does  he  know  that  there  is  a  God  ? 
Has  he  a  heart  in  his  bosom  ?  Has  he  ever  felt 
the  influence  of  love  ?  Does  he  know  any  such 
thing  as  woman  or  happiness  ?  Or  is  his  soul 
shut  up  with  his  bonds  and  his  bags  in  the  cof- 
fers of  the  bank,  where  his  better  self  is  assured- 
ly deposited  ? 

•*  Well,  you  have  made  a  good  business  of  it?" 

"  About  a  thousand  pounds,"  he  dryly  remark- 
ed. 

*<  And  yet  you  are  mute  and  thoughtful." 

"  I  amuse  myself." 

"  Amuse  yourself?*^  said  I. 

He  again  shugged  his  shoulders,  and  darted  a 
look  of  pity  on  me. 

"  Do  you  suppose  there  is  no  amusement,  save 
that  purchased  by  pounds  and  guineas  in  your 
hall-rooms  and  party  saloons  ?  Do  you  presume 
there  is  no  poetry,  save  that  which  comes  from 
Murray^s  or  Longman's  wholesale  shops  ? — ** 

Poetry !— This  head,  thought  I,  and  iK>etry !  but 
I  kept  my  thoujfhts  to  myself. 

**  roetrjr — ^brilliant  poetry — my  young  friend;" 
the  first  time  he  had  honored  me  with  this  appel- 
lation. "  Yes,  my  friend,  Byron  was  never  more 
in  his  trances  than  I  was  just  now." 

His  eyes  glittered  from  behind  the  green  spec- 
tacles as  he  drew  up  his  lips. 

"I  am  sorry,  then,  for  having  interrupted 
you." 

**  Never  mind,  I  am  elad  you  are  come.  You 
shall  hear,  and  from  the  recital  of  the  events  of 
this  morning,  you  may,  in  some  measure,  be  en- 
abled to  form  an  idea — but  let  us  see, — " 

So  saying,  he  arose  and  rang  the  bell.  We 
sat  for  a  while  without  speaking  a  word,  for  the 
woman's  heavy  steps  were  heard  upon  the  stairs. 

<<One  of  the  bottles  with  the  ducal  coronet,  and 


two  tumblers,"  he  said.  Again  a  pause.  After 
some  minutes  the  attendant  came  up;  be  went 
toward  the  door  through  which  she  held  the  bot- 
tle, and  he  handed  it  to  me  with  a  cork-acrcw. 

«*  Fill  the  glasses.    The  king  has  no  equal  to 
this  Madeira  in  his  cellars." 

«*  I  have  never  tasted  the  king's  wine,  but  this 
I  am  sure  is  the  best  that  ever  reached  my  lips." 
«*  This  morning,"  he  began,  after  having  sip- 
ped at  his  tumbler,  "  I  had  only  three  bills  W 
present.  Of  the  rest  I  had  disposed  yesterday. 
The  first  of  these  three  bills  had  been  handed  to 
me  by  a  hanger-on  of  the  exquisites  or  exclu- 
sives  of  our  capi^ — a  frequenter  of  Crock  ford's,, 
whose  transition  will  be  Newgate,  and  finally  the 
halter.  I  have  set  him  down  for  January  1850, 
He  came  in  a  cabriolet;  the  bill  was  signed  by 

his  Grace  of  ,  a  trifle  of  three  thouaand 

pounds  lost  and  won,  as  is  the  fashion.  The  se- 
cond of  my  bills  came  through  a  fine  young  daah- 
er,  who  sported  a  tilbury,  a  most  elegant  fashion- 
able. His  scrape  again  was  signed  by  one  of  ouf 
most  charming  women,  the  wife  of  a  baronet,  of 
good  property,  but  somewhat  embarrassed :  this 
bill  was  for  two  hundred  pounds.  How  the  sig- 
nature came  upon  it  I  guessed,  but  that's  not  to 
the  purpose.  The  third,  for  one  hundred  pounds* 
vras  to  be  honored  likewise  by  a  lady — for  the 

signature  showed  a  Maria .    It  reached  me 

through  a  linen  draper. 

"  The  first  object  of  my  visit  lives^you  know 
where.  The  second  occupies  a  fashionable  man- 
sion in  square ;  the  third  I  was  to  find  in 

one  of  the  fag-ends  of  our  bloated  city — Chelsea. 

"  If  you  knew  the  conjectures  which  crossed 
my  brain  on  leaving  home.  These  two  women. 
What  overtures,  what  anxiety,  what  tremors, 
what  palpitations.  How  condescendingly  they 
would  press  my  hands — nay,  ofi*er  gift»--gifte." 
The  gray  man  darted  a  glance  at  me,  which  chill- 
ed my  veins. 

**  Two  hundred  pounds  are  a  trifle,  compara- 
tively speaking ;  but  what  might  a  woman  not  do 
for  them,  if  pressed  hard.  While  I,  cold— ice- 
cold,  stem,  disdainful,  would  stand  before  her 
like  the  avenger  of  blood,  seize  her  with  theeripe 
of  justice — but  let  us  on — I  respect  rank,  and  my 
first  visit,  therefore,  was  paid  to  o is  Grace  of . 

**  I  entered  the  gorgeous  mansion,  freshed  up 
with  some  assistance  of  my  purse  too — repaid, 
however — repaid.  Times  were  once  a  little  more 
prosperous  in  that  quarter — the  range  wider, 
lliings  have  changed — ^you  comprehend — . 

I  nodded. 

**  On  I  passed  through  the  court-yard,  the  col- 
onnade, when  I  was  arrested  by  a  grinning,  yawn- 
ing, gold-laced  varlet,  who  handed  me  over  to  a 
fellow  idler,  who  again  sent  me  forward  to  an- 
other ;  all  of  them  grinning  and  gibing  at  me. 

"  *  His  Grace  has  not  risen  yet,'  said  a  pow» 
dered  man. 

"  *  When  can  I  see  him  ?• 

*«  *  That  is  uncertain.' 

<<  <  My  name  is  Lomond — I  shall  be  here  at  three 
o'clock.' 

<*  <  Stop  a  moment;'  said  the  minion,  quailing  a 
little  under  my  determined  look,  *  I  shall  see.' 

**  I  looked  through  the  colonnade  of  the  en- 
trance. The  fellow  came  down  with  a  courdy> 
almost  humble  smirk. 
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***Hi8  Grace  is  at  Leisure — please  to  walk 
up.* 

•*  I  ascended  the  stairs,  entered  a  magnificent 
drawing-room,  and  was  ushered  into  a  suite  of 
apartments,  each  of  them  furnished  with  regal 
spendor.  Just  as  I  passed  through,  a  figure  was 
coming  up  from  a  hack  entrance  of  the  mansion, 
who  snrunk  behind  a  door  as  soon  as  he  caught 
a  glimpoe  of  me.  However,  he  had  not  escap- 
ed me ;  it  was  the  A n  A ,  that  prince  of 

coxcombs  and  profligates.  Ah,  thought  I,  does 
the  wind  blow  from  this  quarter?  but  a  door 
opened,  «nd  toward  poor  Mr.  Lomond  anvanced, 

who  should  it  be,  but  his  Grace  of himself ! 

"  •  Be  brief,  Mr.  Lomond,*  said  Ac  mighty  man, 
*  my  time  is  precious.* 

"  I  drew  my  bill  from  my  pocket-book,  and 
h^  it  toward  him.  His  Grace  is  said  to  be  un- 
yielding— hard  as  iron — but  he  flinched  a  little,  I 
can  assure  you. 

"*Ah,  dear  Mr.  Lomond!  three  thousand 
pounds  ?  The  rascal  was  very  quick,  indeed ;  I 
nope,  however,  Mrs.  Lomond— -dear  Mr.  Lomond, 
(I  was  cfoor,  do  you  understand,)  I  hope,'  contin- 
ued his  Grace,  •  you  will  wait  a  couple  of  days.* 
•*  •  Till  three  o'clock  precisely ;'  and  I  put  my 
biU  again  into  my  pocket. 

**  *  Till  three  o'clock  ;'  muttered  his  Grace, « till 
three  o'clock !    Why,  that's  little  more  than  three 
hours.* 
" « Exactly.'— 

"  *  You  would  not— you  would  not*  The  iron 
frame,  methought,  shook. 

«•  *  Were  it  an  emperor  I  should  not  hesitate,  if 
he  refused  acceptance.* 

"  At  this  moment  the  valet-de-chttmbre  whisper- 
ed something  into  the  ear  of  his  Grace  relating  to 
the  visitor  I  mentioned. 

"  •  Ah,  well,  very  well ;  I  am  at  his  command. 
All  is  right,  Mr.  Lomond ;  at  three  then  I  shall 

have  the  pleasure .' 

**The  patrician's   imperturbable   countenance 
brightened  up  as  I  retreated. 
"  My  second  visit  was  to  the  beautiful  Lady 

N .     It  just  struck  twelve,  when  ^  entered 

the  hall.     Her  ladyship,  I  was  told,  was  still  in 
bed ;  she  could  not  be  seen. 
**  •  When  can  I  come,  then  ?' 
" « At  two  o'clock.* 

" '  Mv  name  is  Lomond.  Tell  her  my  name — 
I  shall  be  here  at  two  o'clock,'  and  I  went  away. 
My  course  lay  down  Chdsea,  through  King's- 
road,  into  one  of  the  lanes,  where  a  carriage  is 
seldom  or  never  seen.  The  cottage  which  I  had 
to  discover,  was  retired  in  a  nook,  pleasantly 
sheltered  from  the  whirlwind  of  fashion  and  dis- 
sipation. I  was  admitted  into  the  cheerful  dwell- 
ing by  a  cleanly-dressed  woman,  who  showed  me 
t4»  stairs  into  a  neat  drawing-roo^i.  Nothing  can 
be  more  inviting  than  those  abodes  of  our  less 
wealthy  fellow-citizens :  this  was  a  sample  of  the 
very  best.  No  richness,  no  luxury,  but  every- 
thing pretty,  and  sparkling,  and  convenient;  I 
am  a  friend  to  order  and  cleanliness,  and  there  I 
met  it  to  my  heart's  content.  Not  the  least  trace 
of  dusf ;  there  was  an  air  of  OKKiestv,  of  noble 
BJmpUcity,  of  virtue,  in  the  room.  I  drew  a  deep 
si^.  0^  a  sofa  lay  a  prayer-book  and  a  bible, 
With  some  needle- work ;  on  a  working  table  some 
linen;   everything  white  as  snow.    The  door 


opened,  and  a  girl,  about  eighteen,  came  out  of  a 
bed-room,  from  which  a  distressful  coughing  was 
heard.     It  was  a  sweet,  delightful  creature.** 

The  old  man  paused,  and  took  his  glass  and 
emptied  it 

"Fill,  my  young  friend,  to  her  health;    I 

should  like  to  see  you  carry  oflfthis  prize." 
«<  J )»» 

"  Stop,  let  us  go  on.  She  was  dressed  simply^ 
but  with  extreme  taste ;  her  fair  hair  was  arch^, 
is  two  beautiful  clusters,  above  her  temples.  One 
in  seldom  permitted  to  enjoy  such  a  sight." 

I  emptied  the  tumbler. 

"  The  girl  stood  a  second  or  two  looking  at  me 
before  she  said,  *  My  mother  b  very  sorry,  but 
she  is  confined  to  bed.*  I  then  presented  her  the 
bill ;  she  stepped  into  the  next  room,  and  returned 
soon  after  with  a  check  on  the  banking  house  of 
&Co. 

••  *  If,  Miss,  should  perhaps — you  understand 
me  ?*  I  said. 

"  *  I  do  not,'  replied  the  girl,  with*  an  inquiring^ 
glance. 

•♦  *  U  the  payment  should  fall  heavy  upon  you,- 
I  can  and  will  wait.' 

"  *  It  fell  hard ;  but  my  mother  is  better  now-- 
no,  no,'  she  added,  and  retreated  a  few  paces,  as  if 
afraid  of  me. 

"  I  was  touched — really  touched.  I  felt  almost 
as  though  I  ought  to  leave  the  hundred  pounds 
behind,  but,  on  second  thought,  I  deemed  it  bet- 
ter to  put  it  into  my  pocket-book.  She  works 
hard  to  keep  herself  and  her  mother  in  something 
like  respectability.  A  hundred  pounds  thrown  in 
her  way  in  such  a  manner,  what  might  it  not  cre- 
ate? One  must  consider  everjrthing — why,  she 
might  have  a  cousin,  or  some  such  connexion, 
who  would  fain  drive  his  pony — or  the  hundred 
pounds  might  find  their  road  into  one  of  the  thou- 
sand craters  of  French  milinery.  No — wiser  to 
leave  her  as  she  was.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a 
mercantile  gentleman  who  failed  some  years  ago, 
and  the  remains  of  whose  fortune  are  locked  up 
in  Chancery.  Apropbs,  this  Chancery  business — 
it  would  be  a  pity  if  Brougham  should  succeed  in 
curtailing  so  salutary  an  institution.  It  has 
brought  many  a  thousand  pounds  into  my  cofiers* 
Truly  that  girl  would  make  a  fine  wife  for  you,, 
young  man — but  let  us  proceed.  W  hen  I  regain- 
ed the  King's-road,  the  clock  struck  one.  I  look- 
ed for  some  time  at  the  caricature  shops,  and  at 

two  found  myself  in Square.    I  mounted  the 

stairs  of  my  ladjr's  mansion,  leaving,  with  every 
step,  a  foot  imprinted  into  the  Brusseb  carpet. 
That  pleases  me.  I  was  desired  by  the  servant 
to  wait  a  moment,  and  seated  myself  in  one  of  the 
gilded  arm-chairs. 

"•Her  ladyship  has  just  run^  the  bell  for  the 
first  time,*  said  the  waiting  maid,  with  an  air  of 
importance.  *  I  scarcely  &lieve  Mr. — what  is 
his  name  ? — ^will  be  admitted.' 

"  *  Tell  her  ladyship  my  name.* 

**  She  came  in  a  few  moments,  and  in  a  hurry, 
as  it  seemed,  beckoning  and  running  before  me. 
I  was  ushered  into  a  splendid  apartment — the  door 
opened  to  a  second,  and  out  came  a  woman.  No 
— I  shall  not  easily  forget  her — and  how  I  saw 
her,  and  when,  and  where — there,  young  man, 
where  no  mortal  will  behold  her,  save  her  hus- 
band— in  a  state — ^but  hear.    Over  her  bare  shoul- 
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ders  she  had  flung,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  a 
precious  cachemire,  into  which  she  shrouded  her- 
self so  anxiously,  that  her  fine  proportions  were 
dereloped  ever)rwhere.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
peignoir  white  as  snow.  Her  auburn  hair  esca- 
ped luxuriantly  from  a  madras^  ingeniously  '^ound 
Tound  her  head  a  la  Creole — (by  the  bye,  I  once 
kept  a  large  assortment  of  French  goods).  The 
.half -open  door  presented  a  coup  (fail  for  which 
a  painter  would  have  given  a  world.  The  bed 
was  thrown  into  the  most  picturesque  confunon. 
Her  dreams  must  have  been  very  violent — a 
snowy  pillow  lay  at  the  foot;  the  blue  silken 
covenet,  garnished  wi&  white  lace,  was  half 
flung  on  the  carpet.  Behind  one  of  the  lion-jaws 
«arved  into  the  foot  of  the  acajou  bed,  lay  a 
white  satin  shoe ;  another  strangled  farther  of£ 
Over  a  gilded  chair  dangled  a  robe  crumpled  into 
shapelessness ;  stockings,  which  a  breath  might 
have  wafted  away,  were  slung  round  a  screen ; 
flowers,  bracelets,  gloves,  garters,  and  girdles, 
were  strewed* all  over  the  room.  She  must  have 
hurried  to  bed  without  the  attendance  of  her  maid; 
all  was  luxury  and  disorder.  A  varue,  voluptu- 
ous odor  pervaded  the  apartment.  As  these  vani- 
ties lay  scattered  before  me,  I  could  not  restrain 
a  smile  of  pity.  In  their  proper  places  they  might 
have  driven  a  dozen  men  into  delirium ;  here  they 
gave  stronj^  indications  of  passion — of  reckless 
passion,  with  misery  and  shame,  scorn  and  utter 
desolation,  close  on  the  heels — nay,  they  lurked 
already  beneath  the  bronzed  eyelids  of  her  lady- 
ship. She  was  an  exquisite  piece  of  workman- 
ship—the very  image  of  passion — wild,  overpow- 
ering, r^tless,  careering  on  to  destruction." 

The  man  cast  a  feverish  glance  at  me. 

"  Her  eyes  sparkled  with  a  sleepy  fire — she 
resembled  one  of  the  Herodiades,  whom  we  owe 
to  Leonardo  da  Vinci — (I  have  dealt  in  pictures 
too).  Yes,  a  powerful  woman  she  was ;  a  ma- 
tured form  of  beauty,  with  a  tropical  haze  around 
Tier — nothing  mean — all  noble,  her  color,  her 
traits,  her  very  paleness  lighted  up  here  and  there 
by  red  streaks ;  they  all  showed  fire  and  love ; 
and  yet  she  seemed  stronger  even  than  love.  She 
made  a  deep  impression  on  me.  My  heart  beat 
almost.  It  is  long  since  it  beat  last.  I  was  al- 
<ready  paid ;  for  what  are  two  hundred  pounds 
for  a  sensation  ? — a  sensation  which  recalls  our 
■sweetest  hours  before  expiring  phantasy ! 

**  *  Mr.  Lomond,'  she  said,  *  will  you  please  to 
take  a  chair?    Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  wait.>** 

**  *  Till  to-morrow  noon.  Madam,'  I  answered, 
folding  up  the  bill  which  I  had  presented  to  her; 
^  till  to-morrow  noon ;  then  we  shall  see  further.^ 

"  My  glance  must  have  tol<Uier  what  was  pass- 
ing within  me.  Pshaw !  thought  I,  pay  for  thy 
luxury — pay  for  thy  happiness,  thy  dissipation, 
the  monopoly  whica  thou  exercisest.  For  the 
hapless  wretch  whom  thy  fastidious  eye  scorns 
to  look  upon,  there  is  Bow  street,  and  Newgate, 
and  its  juries  and  judges,  and  the  gallows ;  but 
thou  who  reposest  on  silk  and  lace,  for  thee  are 
the  scorpions  of  shame,  and  the  world's  sneer  and 
contempt. 

"  *  A  protest  f  said  the  beautiful  woman ;  •  Mr, 
Lomond,  you  cannot  be  so  cruel — so  utterly— 
Mr.  Lomond  !* — 

"  Her  words  weiiB  interrupted  by  a  rap  at  the 
door.  * 


"  *  Not  at  present !— not  at  present !'  ejaculated 
she ;  *  I  am  engaged ;  I  am  not  at  leisure,'  she  ad- 
ded imperiously. 

*••  Caroline!  I  must  sec  jrou,"  said  a  «anly 
voice. 

"'Impossible,  my  dear!*  returned  she  in  a 
softer,  but  still  very  positive  tone.  

«**You  are  not  in  earnest?  Who  is  it  yoo 
talk  with  ?•  and  with  these  words  the  door  opcB- 
edy  and  a  middle-aged  gentleman  walked  in.  The 
lady  cast  a  beseeching  glance  at  me.  I  und«- 
stood  it.  She  was  my  slave.  Ah !  there  was  a 
time  when  I  would  have  been  fool  enou^  fioe  to 
protest 

"  *  Who  is  this  man  ?*  a^ed  the  baronet,  mea- 
suring me  from  head  to  foot. 

"*My  upholsterer,  Mr. .'    The  brow 

of  her  ladyship  began  to  darken.    She  hesitated 
— she  advanced. 

"  The  baronet  cast  another  glance  at  me,  and 
then  turned  toward  the  window.  The  bill  was 
still  in  my  grasp,  gaping  most  unmercifulhr  at 
the  bcAuty.  At  this  direful  sight  she  hurried  to- 
ward me,  and,  with  a  broken  whisper,  pressed  a 
diamond  into  my  hand.  *  Take  it  and  go.  Go, 
for  heaven's  sake !' 

"  I  glanced  at  the  jewel,  slipped  the  bill  be- 
tween the  fingers  of  her  ladyship,  and  turned 
away. 

«*  The  diamond  was  worth  full  three  hundred. 
When  I  descended  I  found  two  brilliant  carriages 
for  her  ladyship ;  a  couple  of  liveried  loungers 
brushed  their  coats,  a  third  stood  gaping  and 
laughing.  Ah,  look  !  said  I  to  mywlf ,  what  leads 
these  people  to  my  poor  house ;  what  brings  the 
Duke  and  the  Marquis,  the  Earl  and  the  Viscount 
before  my  door  in  the  shape  of  supplicants ;  what 
makes  tnem  lose  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
brings  women  to  betray  their  husbands,  men  their 
country  and  themselves?  They  must  live  in 
style  and  extravagance  ! — just  as  I  was  thus  me- 
ditating, there  arrived  in  his  elegant  tilbury,  the 
young  man  who  had  transferred  the  bill  to  me. 

«*  *  Sir,'  I  said,  as  he  alighted,  *  here  is  one 
hundred  pounds.  You.  will  be  so  good  as  to  dp- 
liver  it  into  the  hands  of  her  ladyship,  and  you 
will  at  the  same  time  be  pleased  to  tell  her,  that 
I  shall  keep  the  diamond  at  her  disposal  until 
next  Wednesday  at  two  o'clock,  should  she  be 
inclined  to  redeem  the  pledge.' 

"  The  youth  took  the  hundred  pound  note,  a 
sardonic  smile  playing  over  his  countenance. 

*•*  Ah!  she  has  paid  then,  has  she?  All  the 
better.' 

**This  smile,  these  words,  they  said  every 
thing.    Her  ladyship  was  already  j9€r(fcto.' 

*<And  now  I  passed  to  the  mansion  of  his 
Grace  of ;  half  a  dozen  of  gold-laced  ser- 
vants marshaled  jmy  way,  and  I  entered  theMnc- 
tuarium  of  the  Duke.  Everything  sumptuous, 
but  stem,  like  the  possessor ;  yet  dissipation  was 
gleaming  through. 

**  His  Grace  kept  his  seat,  and  presented  me 

with  a  cheek  on — on ^No,  I  cannot  mention 

it!  but  the  check .      While  his  keen  eye 

rested  on  me,  I  remained,  to  all  appearance,  cold 
and  indifferent. 

**  *  You  understand  me,  Mr.  Lomond  ?  I  shall 
perhaps  want  you  soon  again.'  He  put  his  fin- 
ger on  his  lips.    '  Can  you  be  silent  ?* 
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"  I  knew  where  the  wind  blew  from.  I  knew 
what  had  passed — ^what  was  to  come.  The  high 
and  mighty  heads  across  the  channel  have  some 
interest  in  **  the  Question'*  at  issue — A  great  in- 
terest   They,  too,  club  their  share,  and  

is  the  instrument.    Part  of  it  might  surely 

§o  to  the  conveyancer  to  discharge  some  trifling 
ebts  of  honor — trifles  of  ten  or  twenty  thou- 
sand." 

**  Mr.  Leonard  !*'  said  I,  in  amazement 

The  man  continued.  *'  His  Grace  was  in  my 
power — is  still  in  my  power,  this  check  must 
Dear  intefest  for  every  hour.  I  am  offered  by  the 
banker  four  thousand  dready.  Do  you  under- 
Btand  now,  young  man,  why  i  mused  ?" 

My  landlord  paused,  laid  his  green  spectacles 
on  the  table,  his  ghastly  countenance  expanded, 
liis  reddish  e3res  hung  with  a  chilling  elare  upon 
me.  "  Do  you  now  understand  my  pleasures  ?" 
said  he,  with  a  rising  voice — the  first  time  I  had 
heard  him  raise  his  voice.  "  Do  you  reckon  it 
nothing,  to  penetrate  into  the  innermost  recesses 
of  the  numan  heart,  to  read  the  crooked  counsels 
of  statesmen,  to  lay  bare  the  most  hidden  folds  of 
society,  to  have  placed  before  one's  eyes  the  life 
of  the  proudest-horn,  of  the  brave,  the  crafty, 
and  the  beautiful,  in  utter  nakedness  and  in  utter 
helplessness.  These  scenes,  ever  shifting,  ever 
varying,  in  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  ways ; 
those  hideous  gamblings,  those  despairing  joys 
and  bootless  ravings,  which  lead  to  the  8<^oid, 
those  h3rBteric  laughs  of  despair,  those  frantic 
icstivab  of  dissipation  green  and  gray.  Now  a 
father,  who  cuts  his  throat  because  he  can  no 
lon^  endure  the  cries  of  his  starving  children ; 
again,  a  woman  who  oflers  the  very  jewel  for 
which  she  has  bartered  name  and  happiness.  O, 
these  actors !  these  inimitable  actors !  Here  Gar* 
rick,  and  Kean,  and  Kemble  might  have  studied ; 
hut  their  art  is  lost  on  me.  Often,  indeed,  a ]ove< 
sick  ^rl,  an  old  merchant,  a  starving  worthy  me< 
chanic,  or  a  mother  who  panted  to  conceal  the 
Bcandcd  of  a  beloved  child — a  noble  lord  on  the 
brink  of  ruin — often  have  they  made  my  hair 
stand  erect  like  the  mane  of  a  frightened  norse ; 
but  now  I  can  look  at  these  scenes,  I  can,  young 
man;  nothing  now  deceives  me;  nothing  will. 
I  can  pierce  the  heart  through ;  and  what  do  I 
want?  I  possess  everything.  I  may  buy  min- 
isters and  consciences;  that  is  in  my  power. 
The  fairest  women  are  rushing  upon  their  knees 
before  me.  Here,  young  man,  here  in  this  room," 
said  the  withered  usurer,  ."  here  have  paid  me 
homage,  beauties,  to  delineate  whose  charms 
would  outstrip  the  artist's  skill.  But  I  stand  im- 
moveable in  my  scorn,  for  I  am  past  this  frenzy ; 
and  I  revenge  myself  on  mankind  who  spumed 
and  bufietted  me  while  I  was  youn^  and  vigorous, 
but  helpless  and  penny  less,  and  with  no  house  to 
shelter,  no  friend  to  console  me.  I  have  tasted 
and  am  satiated.  I  am  one  of  forty,  who  are  the 
ttlent,  the  mute,  the  unknown  kinjsof  this  coun- 
try, the  arbiters  of  life— for  gold  is  life.  Forty 
we  are,  bound  together  by  the  same  ties,  the  same 
interests,  though  not  the  same  motives.  Once 
every  week  we  assemble  and  compare  notes,  re- 
Teal  the  mysteries  of  finance,  and  of  existence ; 
BO  fortune,  no  condition  escapes  our  view.  We 
hold  the  seerets  of  every  family  from  the  highest 
to  tke  lowest    In  our  black  book  th^e  are  notes 


as  terrible  to  man  and  woman  as  those  in  the 
book  of  judgment.  Public  credit  and  private 
happiness,  the  safety  of  the  bank,  and  the  sta- 
bility of  commerce,  depend  ten  times  in  the  year 
upon  us.  What  is  your  secret  police  ?  It  is  we 
who  analyse,  who  anatomise  tne  world  and  its 
value.  We  love  money ;  we  love  it,  but  we  love 
power  still  more,  and  money  is  power.  Yes, 
yes,  it  is — 

**  Here,"  said  the  little  gray  man,  pointing  round 
his  comfortless  walls ;  "  here,  within  these  dingy 
naked  walls ;  here  the  lofty  hero,  who  has  fouglrt 
and  won  battles  by  dozens,  becomes  humble  as 
the  sinner,  who  is  on  the  eve  of  being  launched 
into  eternity;  here  the  most  enraptured  lover, 
whom  a  word  from  the  lips  of  his  divinity  would 
drive  mad,  here  he  will  beg  with  folded  hands ; 
here  prays  the  merchant,  who  never  acknowledg- 
ed ^e  name  of  his  Creator ;  here  she  bends  low 
— low,  before  whom  the  stateliest  noble  would 
kiss  the  dust.  Here  the  artist  and  mechanic,  the 
farmer  and  the  landlord,  learn  to  unite  in  prayer. 
Here,"  added  he,  drawing  his  hand  over  his 
brow,  **  is  the  scale  in  which  the  destiny  of  thous- 
ands, of  London  itself,  is  balanced.  IJo  you  then 
believe  that  I  have  no  rejoicing,  no  pleasure,  no 
poetry,  under  this  cold  and  shriveled  mask  ?  that 
there  beats  no  feeling  under  these  blasted  mus- 
cles ?"  He  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and 
riveted  his  eye  once  more  upon  me.  **  Yes,  you 
diall  hear  more — yes — "  and  so  saying  he  turned 
and  retreated  to  his  bed-room. 

I  arose,  and  staggered  toward  the  door  almost 
stupefied.  I  totterea  down  stairs.  The  little  gray 
man  had  swollen  up  before  me  into  a  frightful 
monster.  He  had  changed  into  a  fantastic  horri- 
ble being.  He  was  the  incarnate  representative 
of  the  archdemon.  Existence,  man,  and  beauty, 
looked  hideous  in  my  eyes ;  for  all,  all  appeared 
subservient  to  his  infernal  power. 


THE    SON   OF    ANNAWAN. 

▲  N    INDIAN    FRAGMENT. 
BT  JAMXtBSVCB  TBOMPtOlf. 

Natuhk  was  py  in  the  Valley  of  Flowers — the 
leaves  were  be^n  to  bud,  and  birds  sung  their 
songs  of  love  m  the  cedar* grove.  The  white 
man  sat  in  his  cabin-bower,  when  toward  him 
came  a  warrior  of  the  wilderness,  leading  his 
mate  ;  and  on  her  breast  there  hung  a  little  child. 
It  was  a  lovely  flower,  in  the  young  mora  of  its 
days,  and  in  the  rosebud  of  its  beauty.  These 
dark-skinned  children  came  to  beg  of  the  white 
man — pity-pleading  is  the  aspect  they  wear. 
They  nave  come  from  afar,  for  their  feet  are 
bleeding ;  they  are  sorely  a-hungered,  and  their 
hearts  are  almost  broken. 

Thus  spoke  the  spirit-stricken  Indian  warrior, 
drawing  up  his  tall  proud  form,  and  pointing  to 
the  sun.  "Brother,  behold  the  Great  Star  of 
Day !  thrice  hath  it  faded  into  the  waters  of  the 
west,  since  I  or  mine  have  tasted  the  bread  of  life. 
Wilt  thou  give  us  food  ?  wilt  thou  bless  my  child 
and  the  mother  of  my  children  ?" 

"  Bc^ne !"  scowled  the  white  man, — **  hegone» 
and  earn  thy  bread  by  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  V* 

Th%  toal  of  the  warrior  kindled  within  hia» 
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and  he  stood  statue-still,  like  the  hlasted  tree  on 
a  barren  moor.  At  length  he  spoke :  "  Yox  bid 
us  labor;  but  where  are  our  Indian  lands?  ye 
have  stolen  from  our  race  their  pleasant  pastures. 
The  vines  which  I  planted  overshadow  your  ca- 
bin ;  you  grow  your  corn  over  the  graves  of  my 
people.  Yes  !  we  had  lakes  and  hunting-grounds 
in  other  days,— ere  the  foot  of  the  white  man  was 
printed  on  our  sands— ere  your  axe  resounded  in 
our  forests,  plenty  raneed  our  fields  and  swam 
our  floods.  Then  the  skv  was  always  bright  on 
our  cabins,  and  the  Ononda^as  were  happy.  No 
more  the  sleeping  congar  is  brought  ashore  on 
the  barbed  spear,  and  we  never  meet  in  the  fallen 
forests  the  bounding  deer,  the  beauty  of  the  wild. 
And  now  my  tribe  are  wanderers,  and  now  my 
father's  son  must  bow  at  the  door  of  a  stranger. 
Ye  have  not  left  us  a  remnant  of  joy.  Your 
plough  has  gone  through  the  land  of  my  love  and 
of  my  Father's  bones.  Ye  dwell  above  the 
ashes  of  our  homes.  Why  is  the  eagle's  beak 
red  as  the  leaf  in  the  Moon  of  Falling  leaves  ? 
who  fed  the  wolves  of  the  wilderness?  whose 
hones  are  in  the  tangled  jaw  of  the  panther  ?  Alas ! 
my  race  are  passing  away  like  leaves  beneath  the 
harvest  moon.  For  me  I  am  old  and  feeble  now. 
Who  lives  for  ever?  The  palsied  hand  soon 
ceases  to  bend  the  pride  of  bows — ^the  growing 
mist  of  age  soon  gathers  on  the  bright  eye  of 
truest  aim — the  once  firm  step  is  soon  missed  on 
the  lone  path  of  the  hunter — and  the  heart  of 
many  days  grows  weary  with  beating.  I  wish 
that  I  had  died  in  the  mom  of  life,  in  the  battles 
of  my  youth.  I  have  been  a  hunter  of  the  wild — a 
warrior  of  the  waste,  and  can  bear  hunger ;  but 
this  fond  mate  of  mine,  and  this  little  one>  have 
they  a  warrior's  spirit?  Bless  them,  and  give 
them  to  eat.  0  bless  this  bird  of  my  bosom,  and 
shed  the  tears  of  mercy  on  this  young  rose  of  the 
wilderness,  that  is  born  to  bloom  among  the 
thorns  of  grief !" 

But  to  this  petition  the  white  man  gave  no 
heed.  Then  said  the  resigned  son  of  the  forest, 
— *'  But  I  will  not  mourn,  nor  let  the  bow  of  my 
spirit  break ! — will  tears  make  flowers  to  grow, 
or  will  sighs  nourish  com  ?" 

Stil^the  white  man  was  unmoved — ^he  heeded 
not  the  tears  of  the  mother,  nor  the  innocent 
smile  of  the  infant  on  her  bosom.  But  amid  the 
young  ones  who  played  around  the  cabin-door, 
there  was  a  little  girl — a  tender  fawn  of  a  few 
moons — a  cherished  rose  that  would  soon  be  blos- 
soming in  the  bower  of  domestic  love.  Her 
dove-eyes  wept — ^her  gentle  heart  was  heaving. 
She  knew  the  dark-skinned  mother  loved  her 
young.  Her  eye  was  as  the  little  blue-flower 
which  she  gathered  in  the  glades — her  skin  was 
as  the  water-lily,  or  the  sunset  touching  the 
white  folds  of  the  clouds  of  evening.  This 
mountain-flower  looked  up  to  her  stormy  sire, 
while  the  drops  of  feeling  trembled  in  her  eye. 
"  0,  Father !"  said  she,  "  bid  the  red  children  sit 
*  beside  our  fire,  and  eat  our  bread,  lest  they  faint 
and  die  !"  she  threw  her  tendril  arms  around  his 
neck,  beseeching  him.  <*  Father,  you  say  you 
love  me — then  bless  them  for  my  sake  !"  There 
was  a  little  bright-haired  boy  playing  by  her  side, 
who  also  joined  in  this  generous  prayer.  The 
old  tyrant  was  moved.  Tne  Indians  entered  the 
lodge  with  joy.    Willingly  did  the  little  maiden 


and  the  bright-haired  boy  tend  the  stiangers. 
They  placed  the  faggot  on  the  fire.  Ripe  were 
their  berries,  and  sweet  the  roasted  com.  The 
strangers  eat  and  were  satisfied ;  and  with  hand- 
fulls  returned  to  their  forest-homes.  As  diev 
went,  they  looked  up  to  the  Great  Spirit  wi4 
gratitude,  and  back  to  the  home  of  the  kind- 
hearted  children,  with  a  blessing. 


II. 

Makt  years  passed  away ;  and  that  Appy  j 
and  boy,  who  blessed  the  wanderers,  had  reac 
the  noonday  of  life.  The  leaves  had  fallen  and 
faded  many  times,  and  the  forest  flowers  had 
often  bloomed  and  died  in  the  prairies,  when  at 
length  they  were  living  on  in  wedded  bliss,  as 
happy-hearted  as  their  sunny  clime.  Their  cot- 
tage was  far  awaj  from  the  scenes  of  childhood, 
on  a  sun-loved  hill,  and  beside  a  rattling  brook. 
He  was  now  a  hunter  of  the  forest.  One  even- 
ing the  eye  of  the  fond  wife  wandered  wistfallj 
over  the  features  of  her  youthful  mate,  as  he 
prepared  to  go  to  the  wood.  Fond  creature !  a 
strange  prophetic  fear  came  over  her  spirit.  The 
night  before  she  dreamed  of  the  savage  vrar- 
whoop,  and  heard  the  cry  of  death,  and  wakened 
with  a  scream.  He  comforted  her  in  vain  before 
he  went  away.  He  takes  his  arrows,  bow,  and 
hunter-spear :  but  ere  he  goes — one  salute  of  love 
to  his  forest-dove,  and  one  kiss  to  their  little 
pledge  of  affection ;  and  swift  as  an  arrow  from 
a  warrior's  bow,  away  he  hies  to  the  forest. 

The  shadows  of  evening  began  to  fall— she 
looked  towards  the  forest-entrance,  but  her  lover 
comes  not  yet.  The  flowers  are  dim,  the  8on£of 
birds  is  gone — and  still  he  is  not  near.  The  last 
daybeam  which  lingered  on  the  twilight's  gar- 
ment-fringe is  passed  away,  and  darkness  settles 
on  the  dun  mountains  of  Alleghany. 

The  sun  of  her  spirit  has  gone  down.  WiA 
her  child  in  her  arms  she  wandered  out  by  the 
bank  of  her  own  silver  river — the  murmuring 
Merrimac.  It  led  her  in  the  woodward  path. 
The  moon,  the  friend  of  mourners,  shone  on  her 
wanderings,  while  the  stars  shed  their  sympathet- 
ic influence  on  her  heart.  The  wandering  breeze, 
and  the  bird  of  night,  and  the  mournful  owlet, 
alone  disturbed  her  pensiveness.  The  deepening 
shadows  of  the  distant  trees  often  deceived  her 
eye,  and  sported  with  her  fancy ;  and  more  than 
once  she  deemed  she  saw  a  figure  spring  from 
out  the  forest — but  it  went  away. 

She  had  wandered  a  good  way  when  she 
thought  of  returning,  and  turned  toward  her 
white  cottage.  But,  alas !  what  lurid  light  is 
this!  her  cabin  is  in  flames.  She  began  to  run 
toward  it,  when  lo  !  there  stood  before  her  the 
enemy  of  the  white  men,  one  of  the  panther- 
footed  children  of  the  wood.  She  clasped  her 
babe  in  an  agony.  "  My  hunter  boy,  we  sbaJl 
meet  again  in  the  land  of  love."  One  hand  of 
the  Indian  was  raised,  while  the  other  held  her 
by  the  hair — ^his  war-knife  was  gleaming  in  the 
moon.  He  gazed  in  the  pale  face,  and  his  arm 
fell  as  if  paralyzed  and  unable  to  strike  the  blow. 
She  swooned  away ;  and  when  she  waked  it  was 
not  beneath  the  moon,  but  in  a  lonely  cave  ot 
glittering  spar :  she  lay  with  her  babe  at  m 
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breast  like  a  panting  deet  far  from  the  water- 
brooks.  Over  her  was  gazing  in  her  face  a  dark 
man,  leaning  on  his  how. 


m. 

But  where  is  her  love  ?  As  he  returned  home- 
ward there  rushed  from  a  hiding-place  a  party 
-of  the  Red  Men.  One  seized  his  rifle,  while 
with  his  tomahawk  another  struck  him  to  the 
{^und.  After  recovering,  he  found  himself  ly- 
ing beneath  a  walnut-tree.  He  looked  up,  and 
one  of  the  enemy  approached  and  addressed  him 
— ^with  compassion  in  his  countenance.  "  Listen 
to  me,  and  answer.  When  thou  wast  young, 
and  couldst  scarcely  bend  a  sapling  of  afirstsea- 
'Son,  was  thy  dwelling  far  away  from  this  ?  and 
was  there  a  little  bird  dwelt  in  thy  bower — and 
^^9B  she  young  and  beautiful  as  mom  r 

The  pale-face  wept;  for  he  remembered  the 
-dreams  of  youth,  and  her  who  was  the  Star  of 
bis  cabin — "  Alas  !**  said  he,  "  beside  the  murmur 
of  a  far-off  rill  I  spent  my  dreams  of  boyhood. 
•Tis  three  suns'  travel  from  this  place:  we  called  it 
theValley  of  Flowers.  And  there  was  a  little  maid- 
en there  who  was  my  light  of  life,  and  now  she 
IS  the  mate  of  my  bosom.  But,  alas !  I  fear  that 
when  I  am  not  near  to  help,  your  red  band  have 
-Stolen  her  away,  with  the  little  bird  she  cherish- 
ed. 0  tell  me  if  you  know  whether  she  is  safe 
in  her  home  ^ 

The  Indian  wondered  at  the  love  and  truth  of 
the  spirit-wrung  youth ;  he  pitied  him,  and  cut 
the  shackles  from  his  bleeding  feet.  '*  My  wife  !** 
exclaimed  the  husband  in  agony.  "  Thy  bosom- 
bird,"  returned  the  Indian,  "sits  on  another 
bough,  and  pines  for  thee.  She  shall  briefly 
mourn.  Go : — I  will  lead  thee  to  her  couch  of 
loneliness.  Ye  shall  sing  the  song  of  happy 
lovers  there.  I  come  to  give  thee  eagle-wings 
and  feet  as  of  the  panther.  But  ere  thou  depart, 
listen  to  my  tale.  Now  it  is  many,  many  moons 
ago— yon  sturdy  oak  was  then  but  a  little  child 
— when  I,  the  son  of  Annawan,  was  driven  to 
beggary.  The  storm-good  shook  the  grapes  at 
my  door ;  there  were  no  berries  to  gather  in  the 
moors,  and  our  hunting-ground  yielded  no  prey. 
I  went  to  the  cabin  of  the  white  chief;  hut  with 
a  face  dark  as  Lake  Huron  in  the  day  of  storms, 
he  would  have  driven  me  rudely  from  his  door. 
He  said,  •  Thou  art  an  Indian — we  have  no  mer- 
cies for  thee  or  thine : — ^go,  labor  !*  How  could 
we  toil  ?  we  had  no  field ;  my  wife  and  babe, 
what  could  they  do  but  weep  ?  But  lo !  beside  a 
bank  of  flowers  there  played  a  little  girl — a  sen- 
tle  forest-maid— a  tender  tree  which  would  be 
beautiful  in  a  few  moons.  She  threw  her  tendril 
arm  around  the  white  man's  neck  and  wept,  and 
prayed,  to  give  us  bread.  A  little  boy  also  join- 
ad  in  the  petition.  They  gave  us  to  eat.  The 
son  of  Annawan  was  fed ;  his  dove,  his  babe, 
was  fed.  Thou  art  that  gentle  boy,  and  thy  for- 
est-dove is  that  gentle  gin,  who  blessed  the  chil 
dren  of  the  wiMemess,  when  they  were  tossed 
like  red  leaves  to  the  waste.  And  dost  thou  think 
that  a  single  crust  of  bread,  a  cup  of  water,  a 
pitying  tear  from  the  pale  face  shall  ever  be  blot- 
ted out  from  the  records  of  gratitude  ?  are  they 
j»t  all  written  on  the  green  leaf  of  my  memory? 


A  single  drop  of  mercy  from  thee  hath  wiped 
away  the  remembrance  of  a  thousand  wrongs.  And 
this  hath  saved  thee  in  this  hour  of  peril.  Be- 
hold around  thee  the  smoke  of  scattered  cabins — 
list  tp  the  shrieking  families — they  cry  for  their 
young  ones  slaughtered  in  their  sleep.  Dark  and 
deadly  is  the  revenge  of  the  Onondagas.  It  was 
I  who  burnt  thy  home — for  thb  I  mourn.  I  knew 
not  whose  it  was,  till  I  made  captive  thy  distract- 
ed bride,  and  discovered  it  was  she  who  blessed 
me  and  mine; — and  now  she  is  safe  from  all 
alarms,  and  waiteth  for  thee.  Shall  it  be  said  I 
lifted  my  arm  against  the  one  that  gave  a  bless- 
ing ?  I  e  wipea  those  eyes  that  are  the  lieht  of 
my  cabin.  Ye  fed  my  boy  who  now  bends  the 
bow,  and  will  delight  in  the  war-cry  on  the  hills, 
when  his  father  is  passed  to  the  land  of  souls. 
But  tremble  not,  O  pale-face !  for  he  shall  not 
harm  any  of  thine.  Thou  mayst  leave  thy  lodge 
without  a  latch,  and  sleep  sound  as  a  little  babe. 
Thou  mayst  plant  thy  com,  and  when  the  leaves 
beg^in  to  /all,  gather  it  in.  Fear  not  the  war-cry 
nor  the  twanging  of  bows  Thy  arrows  may 
rust  and  thy  bow-strings  rot  in  the  mildew  of 
sloth.  Lo !  the  war- vulture  shall  depart,  and  the 
dove  of  peace  dwell  with  thee.  The  son  of  An- 
nawan, tne  fleet  of  foot,  shall  hurt  thee  when  the 
bird*  cease  to  sing ;  and  when  the  Great  Star  for- 

Sets  to  rise,  the  son  of  Annawan  shall  forget 
lee.  Tell  the  Fair  Hair— the  Star  of  thy  cabin, 
that  it  was  a  mourned  hour  when  I  set  the  fire- 
brand to  her  unknown  bower ;  but  the  beaver- 
skin  will  soon  be  in  its  prime ;  and  when  the 
Flower-month  passes,  the  otter  shall  be  worth 
an  arrow.  Then  from  the  wood  shall  I  return  in 
triumph  with  my  Hunter  boy;  we  shall  bring  our 
spoils  to  the  Fair  Hair;  we  shall  repair  her  lodge 
and  beautify  her  home." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  white  youth  to  the  cave 
of  glittering  spar;  and  with  eagle-gladness,  he 
flew  to  the  embrace  of  his  wife  and  Tittle  child. 

O  pleasant  now  the  cabin  grows  in  which  they 
dwell,  and  pleasant  is  that  valley  of  the  wilder- 
nesi^  Fearless  now  the  hunter  ranges  the  woods, 
where  once  the  Red  Men  rushed  forth.  Buried 
is  the  knife  and  tomahawk,  once  whetted  for 
him ;  and  where  the  shriek  of  widows  wailed,  is 
heard  the  dance  of  maids — is  waked  the  song  of 
lovers.  The  flowery  robe  of  the  hills  is  not 
stained  with  blood,  and  the  war-whoop  is  sleep- 
ing upon  that  Indian  shore. 


STORY   OF    A    BEAR. 

Many  years  ago  a  beautiful  little  cub  bear  was 
caught  by  a  stout  lad  near  the  borders  of  the 
Lake  Winnipiseogee,  in  New  Hampshire,  carried 
into  town,  and  after  proper  drilling,  became  the 
play-fellow  of  the  boys  of  the  village,  and  often 
accompanied  them  to  the  school-house.  After 
passing  a  few  months  in  civilized  society,  he- 
made  his  escape  into  the  woods,  and  was  almost 
forgotten.  The  school-house,  meantime,  had 
fallen  from  the  schoolmaster's  into  the  school- 
mistress's hand ;  and,  instead  of  large  boys  learn- 
ing to  write  and  cypher,  small  boys  and  girls 
were  taught  in  the  same  place  knittine  and  spell- 
ing.   One  winter's  day,  after  a  mild  fall  of  snow. 
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the  door  had  been  left  open  by  some  urchin  going 
out,  when,  to  the  unspeakable  horror  of  the  spec- 
tecled  dame  and  her  fourscore  hopeful  scholars, 
an  enormous  bear  walked  in,  in  the  most  familiar 
manner  in  the  world,  and  took  a  seat  by  the  fire. 
Huddling  over  the  benches  as  fast  as  they  could, 
fhe  children  crowded  about  their  school  mistress, 
who  had  fled  to  the  fardiest  corner  of  the  room ; 
and  there  they  stood,  cr3ring  and  pushing  to 
escape  the  honor  of  being  eaten  first.  The  bear 
sat  snuffing  and  warming  himself  by  the  fire, 
showing  great  signs  of  satisfaction,  but  putting 
off  his  meal  unm  he  had  warmed  thoroughly. 
The  screams  of  the  children  continued,  but  the 
school-house  was  far  from  any  other  habitation, 
and  the  bear  did  not  seem  at  all  embarrassed  by 
the  outcry.  After  sitting  and  turning  himself 
about  for  some  time,  Bruin  got  up  upon  his  hind 
legs,  and  shoring  too  the  door  began  to  take 
down,  one  by  one,  the  hats  and  bonnets,  and  ^t- 
chels  that  hung  on  several  rows  of  p^s  behind 
it.  His  memory  had  not  deceived  him,  for  they 
contained  as  of  old,  the  children's  dinners,  and 
he  had  arrived  before  the  holidays.  Having  sat- 
isfied himself  with  their  cheese,  bread,  pies, 
doughnuts,  and  apples.  Bruin  smielt  at  the  mis- 
tress's desk ;  but  finding  it  locked,  gave  himself  a 
shake  of  resignation,  opened  the  door  and  dis- 
appeared. Ine  alarm  was  given,  and  the  amia- 
ble creature  was  pursued  and  killed,  very  much 
)o  the  regret  of  the  town's  people,  when  it  was 
discovered,  by  some  marks  on  its  body,  that  it 
wa3  their  old  friend  and  playfdlow. 


Family  PaiDE. — On  the  hangings  of  a  room  in 
the  mansion  of  the  Comte  de  Cr6y,  b  represent- 
ed a  scene  from  the  deluee,  and  a  man  pursuing 
Noah  wiA  the  words,  "  My  friend,  save  the  pa- 
pers of  the  Croys."  On  the  tapestry  in  the  cha- 
teau of  the  Duke  of  Levis,  the  Virgjin  Mary  was 
represented,  sayine  to  one  of  the  family,  who 
Btood  bareheaded  before  her,  "  Cousin,  put  on 
your  hat,**  who  replied,  "  Cousin,  it  is  for  my 
convenience." 


THE  LOa  OP  THE  ROVER. 
Ws  h&ve  receded  a  charmlnf  IraagfnatiTe  letter  from  •  falr 
correspondent,  who  date*  from  North  Hadley,  MaM.,  who 
complaint  that  we  deal  too  much  with  demoniacal  tboughti 
and  evil  ipiriti,  probably  hinting  at  a  tale  we  pabllthed  three 
or  four  weeks  ago,  entitled  the  Demon  Gooeeberry.  She 
says,  *'  Should  I,  now,  pemse  the  Rover  in  the  evening,  I 
■hoald  retire  to  my  chamber  with  the  expectation  of  Seeing 
mischievous  sprites  jumping  out  of  my  toilet  cushion,  every 
time  T  pat  a  pin  in,  had  I  not  embroidered  it  myself,  and  knew 
for  a  certainty  that  it  contained  nothing  but  wool.  I  should 
not  dare  to  set  Are  to  the  paper  for  fear  it  would  bum  blue, 
and  smell  like  a  bleaching  establishment.**  She  writes  der- 
eriy  and  with  some  spirit,  the  which  we  like  marvellously 
well— BO  well  we  would  hear  from  her  again.  We  are  open 
io  eonvindng  and  fair  proof,  especially  when  aimed  so  near 
the  mark.  She  writes  so  pleasantly,  however,  that  we  know 
2MH  whether  to  take  it  for  playfUness,  or  "show  fight,**  and 
even  in  the  latter  case  we  foar  she  would  be  Judith  for  our 
head  of  Holofemes.  See  how  with  a  rich  and  apt  quotalion 
•he  winds  up :  **  And  permit  me  to  remind  you  that 
*  Our  witches  are  no  longer  old, 
Mor  wrinkled  beldamof » Satan-sold, 


But  youag,  and  gfty,  and  laughing  creatures, 
With  the  heart's  sunshine  on  their  features— 
Their  sorcery  the  light  which  dances 
When  the  raised  lid  unveils  lU  glances." 
We  wish  we  had  fifty  such  witches  as  correspondenU  to 
the  Rover. 

What  would  the  "little  witch**  say  should  we  fiU  a  whole 
number  of  the  Rover  with  the  following  Tales  of  Horroc: 
"The  Black  Ferry,*'  "The  Churchyard  Watch,**  "A  Gfaort 
Story,**  "  The  Haunted  Head,**  "  Story  of  the  Cwes-boiies,' 
"  Oswald  the  Blighted,**  "  The  Haunted  Ruto,"  and  othert  of 
likecaUbrel    We  have  half  a  mind. 

Thbatibs— Ifay  10.— At  the  Park,  on  Saturday  ereBlBg 
last,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seguin  and  Mr.  Frazer  closed  a  moat  success- 
ful operatic  engagement  of  three  weeks— performtog  eYSfj 
evening  to  crowded  houses,  which,  to  our  mind,  proves,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  a  taste  for  tlie  Opera  is  rapidly  oo  the  in- 
crease among  our  citizens.  We  have  spent  fUry  inon»eiHs 
listening  to  these  delightfU  singers— to  the  gushing  melodf 
of  Mrs.  Segoin*s  "  I  dream'd  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls"— to  the 
fine  tenor  of  Mr.  Frazer,  and  to  the  "  double  G**  of  Segvin, 
who,  by-the-bye,  acts  well  his  part— a  rare  quality  amoac 
members  of  the  Oper»— indeed  we  know  not  where  could  be 
found  a  more  perfect  operatic  trio  than  these  pleasing  and 
talented  minstrels.  They  are  now  fulfilling  an  engagement 
in  Philadelphia,  where  they  are  to  produce  a  new  Opera,  by 
T.  S.  Fay.  Heaven's  blessing  go  with  them  all  over  the  land, 
and  give  them  many  hours  of  such  delight  as  they  have  dis- 
pensed to  thousands  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  now  at  the  Park,  playing  his  foreweD  en- 
gagement. He  has  been  warmly  received,  and  hie  rare  tn- 
lenU  AiUy  appreciated.  Our,  and  the  public's,  old  fkrmiU, 
Pladde,  is  underlined  to  appear  before  the  doee  of  the  sen- 
son.    The  Fates  forbid  us  disappointment ! 

We  see  it  sUted  that  the  French  company  appeni  at  this 
house  early  In  June.  They  come  upon  us  with  conoideinUe 
strength,  as,  first  in  rank,  will  appear  M*selle  Calve,  with  her 
astonishing  powers ;  second  prima  donna,  Madame  Castet, 
with  Madame  Stephen  Cauriot,  M*lles  Maria  and  Eugenler 
and  Madame  Richer— these  complete  the  female  portion  of 
the  company.  M.  Arnaud,  who  has  a  voice  of  great  oonpaes, 
is  to  be  first  tenor ;  buffo,  Couriot ;  barytone,  Garry ;  im 
bass,  Douvey;  Monti^uer,  a  young  man  of  much  promise,. 
RIdier,  Dessonville,  and  Matthieu.  The  ochestn  will  be  leA 
by  Eugene  Prevot,  distinguished  for  his  instrumental  powers^ 
and  his  talents  as  a  composer. 

At  the  Chatham  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallack  h*Tn  been  de- 
lighting the  patrons  of  that  house  with  their  perfomnnces  in 
the  legitimate.    Booth  is  now  playing  an  engofement  hstn-. 

Castlb  Gakdbh,  Opera.— We  have  heard  Pico— the  megni- 
ficent  Pico!— we  have  again  heard  Antognini,  and  the  whole 
Italian  troupe,  and  were  transported,  put  into  ezstndes,  enia^ 
tured.  Messrs.  French  it  Heiser  deserve  a  popular  expsee- 
sion  of  thanks  for  the  tasteful  elegance  of  their  saloon.  Every 
solitary  being,  and  every  one  mated  to  love,  should  spend  uk 
evtning— aye,  evenings— at  this  place  of  amusement,  hear 
Pico,  and  retire  afterward  to  rest,  to  dream  of  whole  grovcn 
of  warbling  birds  and  atmospheres  of  melody. 

The  Bowery  is  to  be  rebuilt ;  the  work  is  rapidly  progress* 
ing.  The  Interior  model  is  much  more  elegant  and  far  supe- 
rior to  the  one  recently  burned.  It  is  to  be  ready  for  perfot- 
mances  by  the  first  of  August.  Some  paper  malicfously  sta- 
ted that  the  walls  were  unsafe.  Preposterous !  Where  d» 
all  the  fiends  come  from  that  shelter  themselves  in  so  i 
human  breasts  T— envy  the  biggest  among  them  all : 
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loai  custaoce  ot  tde  castle  "  as  the  crow  flies," 
was  not  very  great;  we,  however,  deeming  it 
praf«rabl6  to  deviate  from  the  usual  route,  wan- 
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times  painted ;  over  which  a  hazy  indistinctness 
hangs  yet  where  every  ohject  is  plainly  visible, 
or  awhile  we  stood  entranced,  and  ga2ed» 
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THE    JAR    OF    WHISKEY; 

OB,   AN  ADVEMTURC  AT  CSOOKSTON  CA8TLS. — BT  GERALD  WALTON. 


J  Crook Bton  Castle  [  a 
^^^_  I  fine  old  relic  of  an- 
cient times,  situated 
(m  the  southern  bank  of  the  Cart,  in  Renfrew- 
shire, about  half-a-dozen  of  miles  from  Glasgow, 
where  I  happened  to  be  sojournine  at  the  time. 
Af  every  reader,  I  presume,  has  read  the  novel  in 
question,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  make  any 
further  allusion  to  it ;  what  I  have  got  to  relate 
ia  the  adventure  I  had  there,  and  thus  it  was : 

It  was  upon  a  fine  breezy  summer  noon — no 
matter  for  the  year — that  three  of  us,  sworn 
friends  and  close  companions,  resolved  to  pay  a 
visit  to  this  old  ruin,  or  **  interesting  relic  of  feu- 
dal times,"  as  the  guide  book  has  it.  Before 
starting,  however,  it  was  agreed  that  we  should, 
at  least  for  once  in  our  lives,  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
dining  in  a  castle,  even  although  the  carpet  should 
be  formed  by  the  green  turf,  and  the  roof  of  the 
chamber  nothine  better  than  the  bright  canopy  of 
heaven ;  so  we  nad  a  small  portmanteau  packed 
with  an  abundance  of  eatables,  together  with  a 
bottle  of  port,  and  a  large  tin  fiask  of  Islay  whis- 
key. 

It  was  a  bright,  warm,  sunny  day;  but  there 
was  also  a  strong  breeze,  bringing  along  with  it 
a  most  delicious  coolness,  and  sending  the  blood 
dancing  through  each  vein  with  such  vigor  and 
freshness,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the 
strong  iippulse  to  rush  forward  against  the  breeze, 
80  away  I  started  over  hill  and  £ile,  by  bank  and 
brae,  till,  quite  exhausted,  I  sank  breathless  upon 
the  green  sward,  where,  amid  gowans  and  butter- 
cups, I  gaspingly  inhaled  their  perfume.  The  ac- 
tual distance  of  the  castle  "  as  the  crow  flies," 
was  not  very  great;  we,  however,  deeming  it 
proferable  to  deviate  from  the  usual  route,  wan- 
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Jered  along  in  the  most  approved  J 
zigzag  fashion  j  at  one  time  saun- 
tering along  a  narrow  countryl 
road,  at  another  by  the  banks  of  I 
a  winding  canal,  then  scrambling] 
up  to  the  top  of  a  healher-crown- 
ea  hill,  plucking  the  blackberries  I 
as  we  went,  totally  unmindful  alike  of  rents  in 
skin  or  cloth;  anon,  scouring  across  a  forbid- 
den field,  where  the  farm-servants  came  shout- 
ing in  our  rear,  till  at  length,  when  heartily  tired, 
we  sat  down  to  rest  ourselves  upon  the  trunk 
of  a  fallen  tree,  and  at  one  short  sitting,  finished 
the  contents  of  the  tin  flask.  This  utter  pro- 
ceeding did  not  cause  us  any  uneasiness,  as  be- 
fore setting  out  we  were  led  to  understand,  that 
it  could  easily  be  replenished  at  an  old  farm-house 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ruin,  and  it  was  even 
whispered,  with  whiskey  undefiled  by  the  prying 
guage  of  the  exciseman ;  but  of  this  anon. 

As  we  drew  near  the  castle  we  were  witnesses 
of  a  singular  phenomenon,  something  similav  to 
which  I  had  heard  of  before,  but  had  never  teen ; 
it  being  one  of  those  singularly  beautiful  optical 
delusions  that  are  only  to  be  seen  in  certain  situ- 
ations, combined  with  peculiar  states  of  the  wea- 
ther— a  thing  which  I  am  told  is  of  very  rare  oc- 
currence. Our  road  took  an  abrupt  turn  round 
by  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  which  rose  right  in 
our  front,  rendering  the  whole  country  that  lay 
beyond  impervious  to  our  view.  Before  we  came 
to  this  turn,  on  looking  over  the  top  of  the  hed^e, 
we  beheld  a  large  opening  in  the  side  of  the  hill, 
of  at  least  forty  feet  in  diameter;  through  which 
appeared,  stretched  out  for  many  miles,  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  beautiful  landscapes  which 
it  is  possible  to  imagine ;  bearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  some  of  those  which  Turner  has  some- 
times painted ;  over  which  a  hazv  indistinctness 
hangs  yet  where  every  object  is  plainly  visible. 

For  awhile  we  stood  entranced^  and  gazed. 
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with  feelings  of  awe  and  admiration,  upon  this 
wonderful  scene,  doubtful  of  its  reality,  and  for  a 
time  totally  incapable  of  accounting  for  its  ap- 
pearance. On  approaching  the  hedge,  however, 
the  whole  affair  vanished  from  our  view,  and  in 
its  stead  we  found  a  sand-pit,  du^  into  the  side  of 
the  hill,  for  supplying  that  material  to  the  neigh- 
boring fanners;  yet  on  moving  back  a  few  yards 
in  the  same  direction  that  we  approached,  the 
same  beautiful  landscape  again  became  visible. 
I  remained  awhile  amusing  myself  by  tracing  out 
on  the  sides  of  the  pit,  the  various  curves  and 
projections  that  formed  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  picture ;  and  endeavored  to  satisfy 
myself  upon  scientific  grounds  for  their  occur- 
rence. In  this  emplo3rment  I  lingered  a  consid- 
erable time,  and  had  come  to  a  very  satisfactory 
conclusion,  just  as  the  sun  had  so  far  changed 
his  position  in  the  heavens,  that  the  phenomenon 
was  no  longer  visible ;  while  thus  engaged  my 
companions  had  walked  on,  and  were  by  this 
time  far  out  of  sight ;  afraid  of  not  being  able  to 
overtake  them  in  time,  I  resolved  upon  taking  a 
short  cut  across  the  fields ;  so,  leaping  the  hedge, 
and  with  the  top  of  the  tower  for  my  guide,  I 
ran  straight  on. 

After  passing  through  several  fields  I  wandered 
on  toward  the  castle,  so  far  lost  in  reverie  that  I 
was  nearly  ridden  over  by  a  man  on  horseback, 
riding  hastily  along  the  road ;  he  apologized  for 
his  carelessness,  when  we  entered  into  a  brief  con- 
versation. At  first  I  took  him  for  a  gamekeeper 
or  overseer  of  some  sort,  but  I  soon  understood 
that  he  was  the  exciseman  of  the  district.  After 
a  little  chat  about  the  ruin  which  I  was  going  to 
visit,  he  rode  on. 

With  the  exception  of  one  large  square  tower, 
there  is  not  much  of  the  castle  remaining,  and 
tiie  whole  is  fast  crumbling  into  ruin ;  here  and 
there,  are  large  portions  of  the  walls,  which  en- 
able you  still  to  trace  the  entire  extent  of  the 
building,  the  moat  and  rampart  being  still  dis- 
tinctly visible ;  the  moat,  of  course,  is  perfectly 
dry,  and  in  many  places  nearly  filled  with  large 
pieces  of  the  fallen  walls,  and  other  rubbish  that 
has  been  gathering^or  ages.  None  of  the  cham- 
bers are  complete,  though  you  may  still  observe 
the  extent  of  the  large  hall,  with  an  immense 
fire-place  at  one  end ;  but  the  roof  is  gone,  which 
erst  reverberated  with  the  loud  revelry  of  the 
bold  Barons  of  Renfrew. 

It  was  at  Crookston  that  the  ill-fated  betroth- 
ment  of  Mary  and  Darnley  was  arranged ;  and 
tradition  points  out  the  chamber  which  they  oc- 
cupied for  some  time  after  their  unfortunate  nup- 
tials. The  view  from  the  window  of  this  cham- 
ber commands  a  large  extent  of  country,  pleas- 
ingly diversified  by  hill  and  dale ;  while  immedi- 
ately beneath  it,  reaching  from  the  castle  to  the 
brink  of  the  river,  stretches  a  green  lawn,  where, 
it  is  said,  the  aueen  witnessed,  and  sometimes 
joined  in  the  dances  and  other  entertainments 
which  took  place  shortly  after  her  marriage.  On 
the  summit  of  the  tower,  provided  you  have  the 
hardihood  to  climb  to  that  perilous  height,  you 
may  see  the  stone  in  which  the  flag-staff  was  fixed, 
from  which  the  broad  banner  once  floated,  toge- 
ther with  the  large  stones,  often  rode  to  and  fro 
by  the  watchful  guard ;  and  from  which  the  sig- 
nal fire  was  wont  to  blaze.    No  part  of  the  casUe 


has  been  inhabited  for  many  generation^  and  the 
walls  that  were  once  hung  with  rich  tapestry,  are 
now  overspread  with  green  moss,  or  mouldering 
in  the  deadly  grasp  of  the  ivy  plant. 

By  this  time  we  began  to  think  that  it  would 
be  as  well  to  see  after  our  dinner ;  so,  without 
much  further  ceremony,  down  we  sat  upon  the 
sill  of  the  principal  window,  a  large  square  place, 
the  walls  being  nearly  eight  feet  thick.  The 
portmanteau  was  soon  unpacked,  and  it  was  uni- 
versally allowed  that  one  bottle  of  wine  was 
rather  too  scanty  an  allowance  of  liquor  for  three 
weary  travelers ;  as  a  punishment  for  losing  my 
way,  I  was  packed  off  to  the  farm-house  to  have 
the  flask  replenished  with  a  quantity  of  the  best 
**  mountain  dew." 

In  some  of  the  remote  Highland  districts  of 
Scotland,  there  is  still  a  little  traffic  carried  on  in 
illicit  distillation ;  but,  I  had  no  idea  till  this  day, 
that  it  was  to  be  found  so  far  down  in  the  low- 
lands as  the  spot  in  question.  Such,  however, 
really  was  the  case,  of  which  I  had  ample  testi- 
mony at  the  house  which  I  was  approaching. 
Going  up  a  steep,  narrow,  winding,  miry  road, 
which  turned  round  behind  the  out-houses,  I  was 
met  at  the  entrance  by  an  exceedingly  dark,  ill- 
favored  looking  fellow,  of  whose  age  I  could  not 
form  a  guess.  Without  moving  to  let  me  pass, 
he  stood  right  in  the  centre  of  the  doorway,  aiid 
with  a  frowning  brow  demanded  in  a  gruff  voice 
the  nature  of  mv  business. 

"  Could  you  fill  this,  my  man  ^  said  I,  holding 
up  the  flask,  which  he  took  into  his  hand  with  a 
furtive  glance,  his  countenance  if  possible  grow- 
ing darker  with  emotion. 

"  Hark  ye,  young  sir,"  he  replied,  "  you  seem 
to  go  pretty  coolly  about  this  sort  of  work,  bat 
take  care  that  you  do  not  come  this  errand  once 
too  often.     And  if  you  must  do  the  dirty  work  of 

that  scoundrel  F (naming  the  exciseman 

whom  I  had  met),  with  whom  I  saw  you  speak- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  you  must  also  lay  your 
account  to  take  the  consequences.  Now  mark 
me,  and  tell  him  to  be  wary  how  he  tempts  a  des- 
perate man ;  he  has  already  thwarted  me  more 
than  once,  but,  if  he  again  dares  to  cross  my 
path,  by  heaven  it  will  be  at  his  own  peril.  Now, 
trump,  you've  had  your  answer — there  is  your 
road,  and  there  goes  your  property  before  youf 
saying  which,  he  gave  the  tin  flask  a  smart  kick 
with  his  foot,  which  sent  it  whirling  through  the 
air,  down  to  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  showing  that 
whatever  else  he  knew  in  perfection,  there  was 
one  thing  at  least  of  whicn  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  and  that  was,  that  he  possessed  a  thorough 
knowledge  both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
foot-ball  playing. 

Thunderstruck  at  this  strange  behavior,  I  ^ 
utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  believing  at  first 
that  I  was  actually  confronting  a  madman ;  how- 
ever, I  assured  him,  that  he  was  mightily  mis- 
taken, if  he  took  me  either  for  an  exciseman  or 
the  spy  of  one.  I  told  him  the  occasion  of  i^ 
presence  in  the  neighborhood,  and  if  ^^.T^ 
really  been  misinformed  €is  to  the  nature  of  aa 
other  business— hoped  he  would  excuse  me  lor 
troubling  him ;  but  this  was  of  no  avail,  he  sUU 
stuck  fo  his  former  point,  and  had  burst  out  mto 
another  passionate  tirade,  when  he  was  ^^•"^ 
ted  by  the  appearance  of  a  stout  old  man,  wIWi 
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-alanned  by  the  hubbub,  issued  from  one  of  the 
outhouses,  demanding  the  cause  of  quarrel. 

I  told  him  in  a  few  words. 

**  Hout,  tout,"  said  he,  "  ne'er  fash  yourthoom, 
that's  ave  the  gale  wi'  him;"  glancing  at  the 
surly  feUow,  who  slunk  away  round  by  the  end 

of  tne  houses.    F has  nae  need  to  be  sae 

pleg  as  a'  that  comes  to.  Your  flask —ne'er  mind 
It,  wait  a  wee ;  and  he  entered  one  of  the  back 
rooms,  from  which  he  soon  reappeared.  "  We've 
to  be  a  wee  cautious,  but  no  sae  much  as  you 
think,— here's  a  bit  jar  o'  the  real  stuff,  you  can 
bring  it  up  when  your  dune,  and  if  Pm  no  here, 
you  can  pitch  it  into  the  cart-house."  Having 
settled  for  the  contents,  I  trudged  off  with  the  jar 
to  my  friends  at  the  castle,  where  I  soon  arrived. 

I  found  them  both  loaded  with  the  eatables, 
and  standing  on  the  ereen  sward  on  the  outside 
of  the  tower,  evidenUy  preparing  for  some  adven- 
ture. 

«•  Whafs  the  row  now  ?'*  said  I. 

"  Oh  nothing,  only  we  have  made  a  discovery." 
It  seemed  that  one  of  them  had  dropped  a  fork 
over  the  window,  and  on  going  down  to  look  for 
it,  he  discovered  another  chamoer,  the  existence 
of  which  we  had  never  dreamt  of,  the  entrance 
being  completely  hid  from  view  by  some  bushes 
growing  close  to  the  walL  They  had  both  been 
in  the  chamber,  and  had  resolved  that  we  should, 
only  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  dine  within.  I 
consented,  seeing  that  it  was  rather  chilly  above, 
and  moreover  it  threatened  rain  soon.  The  en- 
trances was  up  two  or  three  steps,  and  then  down 
a  narrow  spiral  staircase,  leading  to  a  narrow 
aperture,  so  small  that  it  scarcely  deserved  the 
name  of  door.  The  light  was  admitted  by  a  loop- 
hole near  the  ceiling,  the  roof  being  high,  con- 
sidering the  size  of  the  apartment.  The  walls 
were  of.  hewn  stone,  and,  altogether,  the  cham- 
ber had  a  very  comfortable  appearance,  so  much 
so,  that  the  dinner  was  soon  spread  and  the  duties 
of  it  entered  upon,  without  much  further  delay. 
We  did  it  ample  justice;  the  viands  were  not  long 
in  showing  the  effects  of  our  inroads  upon  them, 
and  the  liquor  came  in  for  a  due  share  of  our 
attention.  On  producing  the  whiskey,  I  told 
them  of  the  scrape  I  had  nearly  got  involved  in, 
when  looking  out  for  it,  and  to  make  alj^square 
we  toasted  a  bumper  or  two  to  their  confusion 
How  lon^  we  sat  discussing  the  eatables,  and 
other  topics,  I  cannot  now  say ;  all  that  I  can 
remember  is,  that  the  spirits  soon  began  to  work 
their  enchantments.  We  sung  and  shouted, 
danced  and  jumped,  till  we  were  all  hoarse  and 
tired.  Then  nothing  would  satisfy  the  other  two, 
but  a  view  from  the  top  of  the  tower ;  but,  as  I 
had  always  the  name  ot  being  a  rather  cautious 
individual,  I  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  remain 
where  l  was,  and  enjoy  a  cigar,  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  breaking  my  head,  which  at  the  time 
was  not  in  the  clearest  state. 

I  had  sat  only  a  few  minutes,  when  I  was  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  an  appalling  incident;  a^ 
first,  when  we  entered  the  vault  it  seemed  totally* 
dark,  owing  to  the  sudden  transition  from  the 
broad  glare  of  day,  into  its  gloomy  walls,  where 
the  light  was  rather  scanty,  being  only  admitted 
by  the  loop-hole  which  I  have  mentioned.  How- 
ever, by  the  time  we  had  finished  our  repast,  our 
eyes  had  become  so  well  accustomed  to  it  that 


we  could  discern  every  object  in  the  place.  Turn- 
ing with  my  back  to  the  wall,  facing  the  loop- 
hole, and  occupied  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  was 
startled  by  the  appearance  of  a  bright  red  light 
glaring  up  suddenly  on  the  opposite  wall ;  at  this 
alarming  occurrence  I  immediately  sprung  to  my 
feet,  and  advancing,  found  it  proceeded  from  a 
narrow,  deep  pit,  the  mouth  of  which  had  hith- 
erto escaped  our  notice,  being  hid  by  the  dark 
shadow  cast  by  the  window,  right  below  which 
it  was  situated.  How  I  mustered  courage  to  look ' 
down,  I  cannot  now  say.  I  felt  as  bold  as  a 
lion ;  but  whether  it  arose  from  the  quantity  of 
drink  I  had  taken,  or  proceeded  from  what  phi- 
losophers style  innate  courage,  I  need  not  trouble 
either  the  reader  or  myself  by  inquiring.  Look 
down,  however,  I  did,  and,  seeing  some  steps, 
or  rather  projecting  stones  on  each  side,  began  to 
descend,  without  for  a  moment  considering  what 
I  was  about.  Down  I  went,  step  by  step,  with  a 
foot  on  each  side,  the  place  being  much  wider 
than  an  ordinary  chimney.  I  went  down  for  a* 
considerable  way  without  stopping,  and  with  an 
ease  akin  to  that  which  we  feet  in  dreams,  when 
we  pass  through  scenes,  and  overcome  difficul- 
ties, almost  independent  of  the  slightest  act  of 
volition.  When  about  half-way  down,  I  thought, 
judffing  from  the  distance  of  the  bottom,  which  I 
could  dimly  see,  I  became  conscious  of  a  chok- 
ing sensation,  and  experienced  some  difficulty  ih 
breathing;  doubting  whether  to  go  down,  or  re- 
turn, I  stood  for  a  short  time,  till  I  recovered  so 
far,  that  I  determined  to  persevere. 

On  arriving  at  the  bottom,  I  found  myself  stand- 
ing in  a  dungeon  vault,  which,  after  looking  at 
the  distance  I  had  descended,  I  concluded  to  be 
far  beneath  the  level  of  the  ground ;  the  walls 
being  covered  with  a  black  sRmy  composition, 
and  dripping  wet.  It  being  too  far  sunk  for  eith- 
er windows,  or  loop-holes,  the  ghastly  apartment 
was  lighted  up  by  a  blazing  fire,  which  burned  in 
a  stove,  or  furnace,  beneatn  a  large  vat  full  to 
the  brim  of  boiling  liquor.  It  was  the  glare  of 
the  fire  in  this  furnace,  the  door  of  which  was 
open,  which  had  penetrated  to  the  chamber  above, 
and  attracted  my  attention. 

There  was  another  chamber  adjoining  the  one 
where  I  stood ;  if  anything,  it  was  larger,  and, 
on  entering,  I  found  that  it  contained  a  still,  in 
good  working  condition ;  along  with  a  quantity 
of  barrels,  tuos,  and  jars,  lying  about  in  all  di- 
rections "  Oh,  oh,"  thinks  I,  "  here's  a  solution 
of  the  whole  mystery : — this  must  be  the  work- 
shop of  these  rascals,  there  is  not  a  doubt  of  it, 
and  it  argues  a  pretty  extensive  business  too, — 
not  to  be  despised  by  any  means."  But  how  they 
got  an  entrance  to  these  apartments,  I  could  not 
divine.  It  must  have  been  underground,  for 
there  was  no  trace  of  any  passage,  or  door  above, 
that  I  could  remember,  and  it  was  absurd  to  think 
that  it  could  be  the  one  by  which  I  had  gained 
admittance. 

Groping  about  in  the  dark  for  a  solution  of' 
this  difficulty,  I  was  startled  by  the  creaking  of 
hinges,  auite  close  to  me,  and  had  barely  time  to' 
step  aside,  when  a  door  burst  open,  and  the 
smuggler  entered,  draegin^  some  heavy  body 
dong  the  floor.  He  pulled  it  into  the  inner  apart- 
ment, and  you  may  guess  my  astonishment, 
when,  instead  of  a  3ack  or  something  of  that 
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sort,  I  discovered  the  very  ezcisemaD,  whom  I 
had  met  at  the  foot  of  the  road ;  his  hands  tied 
tightly  hehind  his  back,  and  otherwise  presenting 
a  most  frightful  spectacle.  His  face  was  com- 
pletely covered  with  blood  proceeding  from  an 
Qffly  gash  in  his  brow,  above  the  eyes,  one  of 
wmch  was  entirely  hid  by  a  piece  of  raw  flesh, 
which  had  been  laid  open  with  some  sharp  instru- 
ment, and  now  hung  from  his  eyebrow.  It  was 
&  horrible  sight.  I  was  fixed  to  the  spot,  and 
remained  trembling  in  the  dark  chamber,  hidden 
among  the  barrels,  determined  to  watch  their  pro- 
ceedings. It  was  a  most  fearful  scene  that  now 
took  place.  The  smuggler  was  a  big,  strong, 
large-boned  fellow,  wim  a  chest  like  an  ox,  and 
a  pair  of  tremendous  fists,  in  which  he  grasped 
the  poor  exciseman  as  firm  as  a  vice.  His  face 
was  purple  with  passion,  his  hair  hung  matted 
upon  his  brow,  from  beneath  which  a  pair  of 
bloodshot  eyes  glared  upon  his  victim.  They 
were  both  breatmess  with  the  struggle,  but  he 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Again  I  have  got  you  in  my  power,  and  you 
won't  escape  me  mis  time.  You  have  been  the 
bane  of  my  existence — the  curse  of  my  life— you 
have  crossed  my  path  in  every  way,  and  blighted 
every  project  upon  which  I  have  set  my  heari. 
But  now  you  shall  learn  what  it  is  to  goad  a  des- 
perate man.'' 

*'<  You  coward,  you  have  taken  advantage  of 
ne,"  said  the  exciseman. 

*'  Liar,  that  you  are,  you  know  I  am  no  cow- 
ard. But  you,  you  crawling  viper,  by  every  step 
and  action  of  your  despicable  lile,  do  well  deserve 
the  name.  By  your  hidden,  underhand  means, 
yon  have  ruined  me.  You  have  deprived  me  of 
the  means  of  pursuing  my  lawful  employment, 
you  have  ruined  my  character,  and  driven  me 
from  the  society  of  my  fellows.  And,  oh  God ! 
at  last  you  have  whispered  your  vile  insinuations 
to  her,  and  wiled  away  the  heart  of  my  wife, — 
lier  for  whose  sake  I  have  endured  all  the  misery. 
He  paused  here,  and  seemed  deeply  affected ;  he 
then  resumed — **  And  ail  this  because  she  had  the 
hardihood  to  give  her  hand  to  a  man  whom  she 
loved,  instead  of  such  a  contemptible  wretch  as 
Tou,  but  I  shall  yet  make  you  an  offer.  Let  us 
both  go  and  seek  out  my  wife— your  cousin — 
and  before  her  acknowledge  the  falsity  of  your 
statements ;  then  let  you  and  I  separate  for  ever. 
Promise  this,  and  you  shall  go  forth  from  here 
unharmed." 

"  PU  be  d d  if  I  do." 

"  Then  be  so,"  and  he  struck  him  a  blow  upon 
the  face  which  sent  him  staggering  back  into  the 
ashpit  of  the  furnace,  where  he  fell  with  his 
head  upon  the  red-hot  bars. 

Maddened  with  the  scorching  pain,  the  excise- 
ipan  sprung  to  his  feet,  and,  rendered  desperate 
with  agony,  he  snapped  the  cord  which  bound 
his  arms;  at  the  same  moment  springing  at  the 
throat  of  his  opponent  he  brought  him  to  the 
ground. 

A  fearful  struggle  ensued.  The  exciseman  was 
uppermost  for  a  while,  and  I  thought  he  had 
fairly  mastered  his  enemy»  who  seem^  paralyzed 
by  toe  suddenness  of  the  shock.  They  both  lay 
cilm  for  a  few  minutes,  the  exciseman,  as  if  con- 
Biderinf  how  next  to  proceed ;  while  the  smug- 
ger, whose  ann»  were  firmly  pinne4  down,  sepa- 


rated one  of  his  legs  and  gave  the  exciseman  a 
kick  in  the  abdomen,  which  made  him  groan  with 
pain.  He  lost  his  hold  and  his  enemy  got  above 
him.  He  twisted  his  arms  behind,  and,  as  if  sud- 
denly inspired  with  a  new  idea,  he  dragged  him 
up,  and,  with  a  swing,  he  placed  him  upon  the 
edge  of  the  boiling  vat. 

"  Now  do  you  accept  my  terms  ? — speak,  or  by 
heaven  I  plunge  you  in."  But  the  exciseman 
only  screamed  with  desperation  at  the  thought  of 
the  dreadful  death.  **  Once  more  I  ask  you,  will 
you  go?    Speak!" 

The  only  answer  was  a  dreadful  yell,  which 
rung  through  the  vaulted  roof.  Then  came  a 
plash,  as  he  plunged  him  into  the  vat,  followed 
by  a  hissing  sound  as  the  boiline  liquor  closed 
over  him,  and  in  a  moment  ended  his  struggles 
forever. 

The  smuggler  stood  amazed  at  what  he  had 
done ;  it  was  an  awful  pause — it  was  the  look  of 
the  murderer  after  he  has  "  done  the  deed."  I 
had  often  tried  to  conceive  such  a  look,  but  I 
pray  heaven  I  may  never  see  it  again. 

AH  this  while  I  stood  shivering  with  fear.  I 
had  approached  the  door  of  the  apartment  during 
the  struggle,  and,  now  that  it  was  over,  I  became 
alarmed  H)r  my  own  safety.  As  I  turned  to  look 
about  me  for  a  hiding  place,  the  smuggler  discoT- 
ered  me.  He  stepped  forward,  and  seized  me  by 
the  collar,  while  i  shrunk  beneath  his  balefm 
gaze.  He  never  spoke,  but  dragging  me  to  the 
vat,  prepared  to  plunge  me  in.  I  cried  for  mercy 
— I  roared  and  struggled,  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
My  strength  failed  me,  while^  vrith  a  powerful 
grasp,  he  bent  me  down — down— down.  I  felt 
the  warm  stream  covering  my  face,  and  the 
scorching  liquid  was  already  drenching  my  hair, 
—I  felt  It  boiling  and  bubbling  in  my  ears.  "  Oh 
murder,  murder !" 

"Hillo!  what  the  devil's  the  row.'"  «aid  a 
voice ;  and  I  felt  myself  rudely  shaken. 

**  Oh !  murder — murder, — ^mercy — murder !" 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

"  Ho !  ho !  ho !  here's  a  decided  case." 

"  Oh  mercy,  where  am  I  ?  I  suppose  I  hare 
been  dreaming,"  said  I,  looking  up,  and  seeing 
my  two  friends  in  the  vault,  where  it  seems  I  had 
fallen  asleep. 

Reader,  I  had  eaten  a  hearty  dinner,  and  when 
I  awoke,  I  found  the  flask  was  empty,  I  bclicre 
I  am  occasionally  troubled  with  the  nightmare, 
and  now  I  assure  you  I  wafe  glad  that  it  was  no 
worse.  The  day,  by  this  time,  was  pretty  far 
spent,  so  we  prepared  to  return  home  immediate- 
ly. One  of  my  friends  took  the  jar  back  to  the 
farm-house,  where  he  saw  the  smuggler  enjoying 
a  pipe  by  the  fireside. 

On  our  road  home  we  met  the  exciseman,  hot 
whether  he  had  belied  the  smuggler  to  the  extent 
I  had  dreamed,  I  never  took  the  trouble  to  in- 


quire. 


PIGS. 


A  CHAPTER  ON 
If  there  is  anything  in  which  perversenessis  hu- 
morously provoking,  it  is  in  the  stubborn  wron^- 
headedness  of  a  thorough-paced  pig.  Jo  tee 
one  of  these  creatures  going  to  Fly  Market  i»  * 
certain  cure  for  a  quinsy:  Melauicholy  hew«" 
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could  not  choose  but  laugh,  till  her  black  lungs 
*•  crew  like  chanticleer  f*  his  perverseness  is  so 
Btraight-forward,  though  his  course  is  not,  (or  he 
will  not  understand  it  so  to  be,)  but  is  as  devious 
as  the  meanderings  of  a  muddy  creek — the  closest 
of  comparisons,  too — for  both  are  dirty. 

He  tnat  drives  a  pig  ought  to  be  blest  with  even 
more  patience  than  the  long-suffering  Job ;  for 
none  other  could  drive  one  to  market,  and  "  bate 
no  jot"  of  his  temper :  he  that  could,  might  defy 
*•  half  the  world  to  arms'*  to  «*  shock  him."    Ima- 
gine yourself  most  patient  of  my  readers,  with  a 
whip  in  one  hand,  and  at  the  extreme  end  of  a 
loneish  rope — for  he  will  have  the  whole  length 
of  nis  tether — a  pig,  endeavorine  to  make  your 
way  to  Fly  Market.     You  direct  the  head  of  your 
charge,  by  directing  his  tail,  due  the  Bowery  and 
Chatham  street;  he  looks  down  them,  as  if  con- 
scious   that  it  led  to  that  "  undistinguishable 
bourne" — Fly  Market,  of  course — "  from  whence 
no  traveler"  in  the  pork  line,  "  returns ;"  but  he 
cannot  oblige  you,  so  turns  round,  and  makes 
with  all  his  legs  for  one  of  the  avenues,  or  the 
Harlem  road.     If  neither  of  these  ways  are  agree- 
able, he  has  no  objection  to  turn  half  round,  and 
put  for  Chelsea  as  though  his  hogship  were  at 
stake  to  beat  Fashion's  time  of  7.32 ;  but  if  you 
cannot  decide  on  this  proposition  immediately,  he 
is  polite  enough  to  jjersist  in  waiting  your  leisure, 
and  sticks  to  his  point,  as  immovable  as  a  rusted 
weathercock  :  at  last,  as  if  perverseness,  as  it  is 
the  centre  of  all  his  actions,  is  also  a  pivot  on 
which  his  action  turns,  he  veers  round  and  round 
like  the  boxing-hand  of  the  compass,  to  all  points, 
but  keeps  to  none,  neither  making  way  either  for- 
ward, sideward,  or  backward.     Your  patience 
now  begins  to  "  ooze  out"  at  your  fingers'  ends, 
-and  you  apply  the  whip  in  the  most  persuasive 
manner  possible:  he  squeaks  very  penitently, 
and  utters  his  shrill  laments  till  all  the  passengers 
stop  their  ears  with  their  fingers,  and  the  house- 
keepers shut  down  their  windows.    He  seems  to 
T^ret  his  incapacity  to  please  you,  let  him  turn 
whichever  way  he  will ;  but  relaxes  nothing  of 
his  predetermination   against  the  Bowery  and 
Chatham  street.     You  then  twist  his  thin  and  use- 
less tail  round  your  thumb,  till  you  have  screwed 
it  as  tight  as  it  were  in  a  tourniquet,  and  endea- 
vor to  urge  him  forward  by  this,  the  last  resource 
of  defeated  drivers  of  pigs — his  counter-tenor 
squeak  fs  only  the  more  piercing  and  pathetic ; 
and  tells  the  story  of  his  tail  in  «  sounds  it  is  a 
misery  to  hear :"  hut  he  is  as  undecidedly  deci- 
ded as  ever  as  to  the  tenor  of  his  way.    And  now, 
stunned  by  his  shrieks,  you  loose  his  tail,  and 
pull  resolutely  at  the  string  which  keeps  him  pri- 
soner by  the  leg.    He  was  at  that  moment  advan- 
cing almost  twice  his  own  length  on  the  road  you 
wisued  him  to  take,  but  the  pull  which  was  in- 
tended to  urge  him  onward  he  wilfully  miscon- 
strues into  a  direct  command  to  stand  still,  and 
once  more  he  is  "  fixed  as  monumental  marble." 
You  ply  the  whip,  till  his  sides  look  like  the 
tally  of  the  number  of  lashes  he  has  received ; 
but  it  has  so  little  effect  on  his  temper,  that  you 
could  almost  persuade  yourself  to  think  that  he 
had  taken  the  whipping  as  an  unmerited  compli- 
ment when  paid  to  a  pig  of  his  age,  since  none 
'but  pigs  of  tender  years  are  whipped  to  death  to 
loake  them  tender.    You  pull  the  leg,  twist  the 


tail,  and  flog  the  flank  for  half  an  hour  longer 
he  squeaks  up  and  down  the  whole  compass  of 
the  chromatic  scale,  till  every  note  is  ran  through, 
and  your  head  feels  as  if  sharp  swords  were 
thrusting  through  both  ears ;  but  nothing  you  can 
do  can  convince  him  of  the  "  error  of  his  ways." 
Meanwhile  the  amused  mob  increase  around  you, 
encouraging  your  patience  by  laughing  at  your 
distress;  and  now  you  beg^n  to  grow  savage- 
s^gry>  whereupon  tne  passing  old  ladies  ejacu- 
late every  variety  of  shame  in  your  ears.  By 
this  time  the  blackguard  boys  begin  to  swann 
about  you  like  bees  at  a  gathering :  one  volun- 
teers a  stick  with  a  nail  in  it,  a  second  a  stone,  a 
third  pushes  his  cap  in  the  face  of  your  diarge; 
the  rest  raise  the  exulting  halloo,  or  keep  up  the 
roaring  laugh.  These  insults  heaped  on  insults 
put  your  pig  on  his  metal,  and  he  either  bolts  in 
between  their  legs  promiscuously,  and  tumbles 
them  down,  one  after  another,  like  an  ill-deliver- 
ed howl  among  the  **  descending  nine," — skittles, 
not  Muses, — or  else,  selecting  some  newly-breech- 
ed urchin  in  particular,  makes  between  his  legs 
as  through  a  postern,  and  flinging  him  over  his 
back,  pitches  nim  upon  the  rope  that  runs  tighily 
from  his  leg  to  your  hand,  where  the  bread-and- 
butter  muncher  nangs  a  moment  in  dotbtful  noise 
like  a  tumbled  rope-dancer,  and  then  rolls  on  into 
the  late  corporation's  mud,  to  the  indelible  dis- 
grace of  his  juvenile  pants.  Or  else  the  averse 
perversity,  to  deceive  you  with  a  show  of  will- 
ingness to  go  the  way  you  wish  him,  makes  a 
fresh  start  for  the  pav^,  where  a  flaunting  fat  la- 
dy is  waddling  along,  and  rushing  under  her  pet- 
ticoats, throws  up  her  heels  with  the  skill  of 
Price  the  wrestler,  and  then  runs  on,  dragging 
you  after  him,  squeaking  extra-hideoudy,  as  if  to 
drown  the  cries  of  the  more-frightened-than-hurt 
old  gentlewoman  with  a  noise  more  barbarous. 
And  here,  the  joke  having  arrived  at  the  climax, 
the  by-standers  laugh  louder  than  ever:  when, 
seizing  the  porky  perplexity  by  the  hind  legs, 
you  fling  him  over  your  shoulder,  and  sweat  and 
swear  sul  the  way  to  Fly  Market,  your  tender 
chrage  meanwhile  making  the  streets  vocal  with 
one  long-continued  shriek ;  and  arriving  there 
just  at  the  close  of  the  market,  you  tumble  him 
into  a  pen,  head  and  pettitoes  together,  and  sell- 
ing him  for  half  his  value  to  get  nd  of  him, swear 
to  turn  Jew,  and  abhor  Pork,  living  or  dead,  as 
long  as  you  live. 

Tnere  is  also  no  animal  that  dies  with  so  much 
clamor,  and  that  has  such  sincere  objection  to  die, 
as  your  pig.  The  sturdy  buU  takes  the  death- 
blow on  his  head,  and  drops  to  the  ground,  with- 
out one  bellow  of  complaint ;  and  even  the  **  silly 
sheep"  dies  quietly  under  the  knife  of  the  slaugh- 
terer, *•  without  one  sigh,  one  pitying  groan :"  but 
your  perverse  pig  no  sooner  suspects  the  knife  to 
be  at  nis  throat,  than  his  shrieks  reach  the  skies; 
and  even  when  the  fatal  thrust  has  passed  through 
his  skin,  and  complaint  would  be  thought  useless 
with  any  other  living  or  dying  creature,  his 
lament,  instead  of  suffering  diminution;  increases 
with  his  suffering;  he  reels  round  the  sty  of  his 
fathers,  drunk  with  death,  and  continues  to  shriek 
till  the  "  last  ruddy  drops"  that  visited  "  his  sad 
heart"  depart  to  visit  the  amalgamators  of  black 
puddings.  After  death,  too,  when  his  chin  and 
cheeks  afe  shaven,  and  look  for  once  in  his  life 
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cleanly,  there  is  a  most  rigid  expression  of  reluc- 
tance to  die  in  his  pale,  pathetic  face ;  the  mouth 
still  looks  as  if  it  had  closed  in  the  full  persua- 
sion, that  all  was  not  eaten  that  might  be  eaten, 
— ^that  there  was  still  food  enough  in  the  trough 
of  life  to  have  made  it  unnecessary  for  him  yet  to 
die.  Days  after  his  decease,  this  demurring  ex- 
pression continues  in  the  corners  of  his  chaps, 
and  seems  to  make  a  mouth  at  the  ravenous 
Death ;  or,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  sullenly  and  si- 
lentiy  argues  with  fate  and  necessity  to  the  lafit. 
Even  when  his  head  leaves  his  body,  his  spirit 
knows  not  where,  nor  cares  where,  since  a  bead 
is  of  little  use  without  a  stomach,  and  his  was  all 
in  all  to  him ;  and  even  when  it  lays  in  cleanly 
china  dish  in  some  confectioner's  window,  in 
Broadway,  the  yellow  and  sour  lemon  disparting 
his  tusked  jaws,  and  mocking  at  their  powerless- 
ness  to  bite,  how  chap-fallen  it  looks,  and  irre- 
sistibly pathetic.  I  am  sometimes,  in  the  sinceri- 
ty and  aepth  of  my  grief  at  beholding  one  of  these 
dead  departed  gormandizers  of  the  good  things  of 
this  world,  almost  inclined  to  hope  that  a  trans- 
migration of  soul  may  be  indulgently  allowed  to 
these  reluctant  leavers  of  the  feast  of  life,  and 
that  the  spirit  of  a  gluttonous  pig  who  died  yes- 
terday, may  become  the  soul  of  some  future  New 
York  ahierman  to  be  bom  to-morrow. 

Next  in  pathos  to  your  elderly  pig  departed,  is 
the  death-look  of  your  tender-yeared  sucking- 
pig;  it  is,  as  I  may  say,  an  emblem,  as  poetical 
as  any  one  of  old  nieroglyphical  Quarles's,  of  the 
youth  of  life  in  death — or  the  innocence  of  a  life 
that  lives  not  out  of  its  ignorant  youth  into  the 
wiser  wickedness  of  age.  If  ever  I  become  an 
alderman,  and  die,  as  one  should  do,  of  a  Fourth 
of  July  dinner,  on  my  civic  tomb  let  the  Bacon  of 
the  age  enchisel  a  twin-pair  of  these  pretty 'pie- 
ces oipork,  to  show  at  once  the  brevity  of  fife, 
and  the  innocence  of  enjoying  the  ffood  things  of 
it  to  the  last  moment,  as  do  those  delicate  feeders ! 

But  let  us  not,  after  all,  despise  the  pig,  which 
we  cannot  do  without  contemning  pork,  which 
is  generally  understood  to  be  a  derivative  from 
pig :  for  by  the  pig,  rooting  up  the  earth  for  bu- 
ried acorns,  man  was  taught  the  necessity  of 
ploughing  and  sowing  if  he  would  likewise  eat, 


CHANGEABLE    CHARLIE. 

A    TALE  OF    THE    DOMINIE. 
»T  THl  AVTHOB  O*  **  THt  DOMIim'l  LMOACY.** 

Really  when  I  come  to  think  on  the  various 
fortunes  of  my  pupils  after  they  went  from  under 
my  charge,  I  am  as  much  diverted  and  moved  to 
laughter  at  the  ways  and  proceedings  that  were 
followed  out  by  some,  as  I  am  sobered  into  sor- 
row at  the  sad  and  pathetic  fate  that  befel  several 
others.  If  I  could  say  conscientiously,  that  the 
wisest  man  always  turned  out  to  be  the  happiest 
or  the  most  fortunate,  greatly  should  I  be  gratified. 
But  truly,  it  hath  never  consisted  with  the  little 
philosophy  that  I  have  ^thered  in  going  about 
the  world,  to  deal  much  in  general  rules  or  speci- 
fied conclusions ;  and  I  have  often  from  my  ob- 
servations been  rather  tempted  to  say,  with  the 
proverb-making  kin?,  that  folly  was  in  some 
cases  better  than  wisdom,  and  lightness  of  heart 
more  to  be  envied  than  sobriety  and  sense. 


It  was  in  the  early  part  of  my  life,  when  I  was 
yet  in  the  apprenticesnip  of  my  fortune,  that  I 
had  the  teaching  of  a  pleasant  boy,  whose  name 
was  Charlie  Cheap.  Charlie's  father  was  a  wecl- 
speeked  witiess  tody,  who  kept  a  shop  in  the 
largest  village  near ;  and  having  made  money  by 
mere  want  of  sense,  and  selling  of  the  jigs  and 
jags  of  a  country  town,  was  called  by  tne  name 
of  John  Cheap  the  Chapman,  after  the  classical 
story  of  that  personage  with  which  we  used  to 
be  diverted  when  we  were  children :  so  the  old 
man  seeing  indications  of  genius  in  his  son,  sent 
the  lad  to  me  to  finish  his  education. 

There  was  not  a  better-liked  boy  in  the  whole 
school  than  Charlie  Cheap ;  for  though  he  never 
would  learn  anything  effectually,  and  was  the 
head  and  ring-leader  of  every  trick  that  was 
hatched,  he  had  such  a  laughing  happy  disposi- 
tion, and  took  his  very  punishment  so  good- 
humoredly,  that  it  went  to  my  heart  to  think  of 
chastising  him ;  and  as  for  the  fooPs  cap  and  the 
broom  sceptre,  they  were  no  punishment  to  him, 
for  he  never  seemed  better  pleased  than  when  he 
had  them  on ;  and  when  mounted  thus  on  the  top 
of  the  black  stool,  he  seemed  so  delighted,  and 
pulled  such  faces  at  the  rest  of  the  boys,  that  no 
mortal  flesh  could  stand  to  their  gravity  near  him, 
and  my  seat  of  learning  was  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing a  perfect  hobbleshew  of  diversion.  How  to 
master  this,  was  pas^  my  power.  But  Charlie's 
versatility  ended  it  by  his  own  will,  and  before 
he  was  half  learned  in  his  preliminary  humani- 
ties, his  father  and  he  had  taken  some  scheme  into 
their  heads,  and  he  was  removed  from  me  and 
sent  to  the  college. 

I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  for  several  years 
I  lost  sight  of  Charlie,  until  I  heard  that  his  fa- 
ther was  dead,  and  that  he  was  now  a  grown 
man,  and  was  likely  to  make  a  great  fortune. 
This  news  was  no  surprise  to  me,  for  I  now  be- 

?;an  to  make  the  observation,  that  the  greatest 
ools  that  I  had  the  honor  of  preparing  for  the 
world,  most  generally  became  the  wealthiest  men. 
It  was  one  day  when  on  a  summer  tramp,  that 
entering  a  decentish  town,  and  looking  about  at 
the  shop  windows,  I  began  to  bethink  me  of  the 
necessity  that  had  fallen  upon  me,  by  the  tear 
and  wear  of  the  journey,  of  being  at  the  expense 
of  a  new  hat,  so  I  entered  a  magazine  of  miscel- 
laneous commodities,  when  who  should  astonish 
me  in  the  person  of  the  shopkeeper,  but  my  old 
pupil  Charlie  Cheap.  "  Merciful  me !  Charlie," 
said  I,  "  who  would  have  expected  to  find  you 
at  this  trade !  I  thought  you  had  ^one  to  the  col- 
lege to  serve  your  time  tor  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel." 

"  Indeed,'*  said  Charlie,  "  that  was  once  the 
intent,  but,  in  truth,  my  head  got  rather  confused' 
with  the  lair  and  the  logic.  I  had  not  the  least 
conjugality  to  the  Greek  conjugations,  and  when 
I  came  to  the  Hebrew  that  is  read  every  word 
backward,  faith,  I  could  neither  read  it  back- 
ward nor  forward,  and  fairly  stuck,  and  grew  a 
sticked  minister.*  But  I  had  long  begun  to  s^ 
that  the  minister  trade  was  but  a  poor  business, 
and  that  a  man  might  wait  for  the  mustard  till 
the  meat  was  all  eaten,  and  so  I  just  took  up  a 
chop  like  my  father  before  me ;  and  faitii,  4fr. 
Dominie,  I'm  making  a  fortune." 
"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  am  really  happy  to  hear  it,. 
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and  I  hope,  besides  that,  that  you  like  your  em- 
ployment.*' 

"  Tm  quite  delighted  with  the  chop-keeping, 
Mr-  Bal^ownie,  a  very  different  life  from  chap- 
ping verbs  in  a  cauld  college.  Besides,  I  tfm  a 
respected  man  in  the  town;  nothing  but  Mr. 
Cheap  here  and  Mrs.  Cheap  there,  and  ladies 
coming  in  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  bowing  and 
beckiiig  to  me — and  throwing  the  money  to  me 
across  the  counter; — I  would  not  wonder  if  they 
fihould  make  me  a  bailie  yet" 

"  Well,  I  am  really  delighted  too,"  said  I :  "and 
from  my  knowledge  of  b^ies,  I  would  not  won- 
der in  the  least — so  good  bye,  Mr.  Cheap.  I 
thiuk  this  hat  looks  very  well  on  me." 

"Makes  you  ten  years  younger.  Sir— good 
bye  !  wish  you  your  health  to  wear  it." 

It  might  be  a  twelvemonth  after  that,  f  was 
plodding  along  a  country  road  some  ten  miles 
irom  the  fore-mentioned'  town,  when  looking 
over  the  hedge  by  my  side,  I  saw  a  team  of 
horses  pulling  a  plough  toward  me;  and  my 
cogitations  were  disturbed  by  the  yo-ing  and 
yau-ing  of  the  man  who  folldft-ed  it.  Something 
struck  me  that  I  knew  the  voice,  and  when  the 
last  of  the  men  came  up,  I  discovered  under  the 
plush  waistcoat  and  farmer's  bonnet,  my  old 
friend  Charlie  Cheap. 

**  Soul  and  conscience !"  cried  he,  thrusting 
his  clayey  hand  through  the  hedge  and  grasping 
mine — "  if  this  is  not  my  old  master  the  Domi- 
nie !"  and  truly  he  gave  me  the  farmer's  gripe,  as 
if  my  hand  had  been  made  of  cast  metal. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,* Charlie  ?"  said  I. 
"  Why  are  vou  not  minding  your  shop  instead  of 
marching  there  in  the  furrows  at  the  ploueh- 
tail?"  .  ^     ^ 

"Chop,"  said  he,  "  what  chop  ?  Na,  na.  Do- 
minie, Tve  gotten  a  better  trade  oy  the  hand." 

"It  cannot  be  possible,  Charlie,  that  ye*ve 
turned  fanner?" 

"  Whether  it  be  possible  or  no,  it  is  true,"  said 
Charlie ;  "  but  dinna  be  standing  there  whistling 
through  the  hedge,  but  come  in  by  the  slap  at  the 
comer,  and  ye  snail  taste  my  wife's  treacle  ale." 

"  Well  really,"  said  I,  when  I  had  got  down 
into  the  farm-house,  "this  is  the* most  marvel- 
lous change." 

"No  change  to  speak  of,"  said  he;  "do  ye 
think  I  was  going  to  be  tied  up  to  haberdrabbery 
all  my  days  ?  No,  no,  I  knew  I  had  a  genius  for 
farming,  the  chop-keeping  grew  flat  and  unpro- 
fitable, a  chield  from  England  set  up  next  door  to 
me,  so  a  country  customer  took  a  fancy  for  a 
town  life.  I  sola  him  my  stock  in  trade,  and  he 
aold  me  the  stock  on  his  farm.  He  stepped  in  be 
hind  the  counter,  and  I  got  behind  the  plough,  so 
here  I  am,  happier  than  ever ;  besides,  harkie ! 
I  am  making  money  fast." 

"Are  you  really?  But  how  do  you  know 
that?" 

"  Can  I  not  count  my  ten  fingers?  Have  I  not 
figured  it  on  black-and  white  over  and  over  again  ? 
There's  great  profits  with  management  such  as 
mine,  that  I  can  assure  you,  sir." 

"  But  how  could  you  possibly  learn  farming  ? 
That,  I  believe,  is  not  taught  at  college." 

"Pooh!  n)y  friend;  1  can  learn  an3rthing. 
Besides,  my  wife's  mother  was  a  farmer's  daugh- 
ter, and  Lizzy  herself  understands  farming  ahrea- 


dy,  as  if  she  was  reared  to  it.  She  makes  all  the ' 
butter,  and  the  children  drink  all  the  milk,  and 
we  live  so  happy :  birds  singiujs;  in  the  morning 
-—cows  lowing  at  night — drinking  treacle  ale  aU 
day ;  and  nothing  to  do  but  watch  the  com  grow- 
ing. In  short,  mrming  is  the  natural  state  of 
man.  Adam  and  Eve  were  a  farmer  and  his 
wifte,  just  like  me  and  Lizzy  Cheap !" 

"  But  you'll  change  again  shortly,  I  am  afraid 
Mr.  Cheap." 

"That's  impossible,  for  I've  got  a  nineteen 
years'  lease.  I'll  grow  gray  as  a  farmer.  Well, 
good  bye.  Dominie.  Be  sure  you  give  us  a  call 
the  next  time  ye  pass,  and  get  a  drink  of  our 
treacle  ale." 

"Well,  really  this  is  the  most  extraordinary 
thing,"  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  walked  up  the  lane 
from  the  farm  house.  "I  shall  be  curious  to  as- 
certain of  his  going  to  stick  to  the  farming  till 
he's  ruined." 

I  thought  no  more  of  Changeable  Charlie  for 
above  a  year,  when  coming  toward  the  same 
neighborhood,  I  resolved  to  go  a  short  distance 
out  of  my  way  to  pay  him  a  visit.  My  road  lay 
across  a  clear  country  stream  which  winded  along 
a  pleasant  green  valley  beneath  me ;  and  as  I  drew 
near  the  rustic  bridge,  my  car  caught  the  lively 
sound  of  a  waterfdl,  which  murmured  from  a 
picturesque  spot  among  opening  woods,  a  little 
way  above  the  bridge.  A  little  mill-race,  with 
its  narrow  channel  of  deep  level  water,  next 
attracted  my  notice ;  and  prfesently  after,  the  reg- 
ular splash  of  a  water-wheel,  and  the  boom  of  a 
corn-mill  became  objects  of  my  meditative  obser- 
vation. The  mill  looked  so  quaint  and  mstic  by 
the  stream,  the  banks  were  so  green  and  the  water 
so  clear,  that  I  was  tempted  to  wander  toward 
it,  down  from  the  bridge,  just  to  make  the  whole 
a  subject  of  closer  observation. 

A  barefooted  girl  came  forth  from  the  house 
and  stared  in  my  face,  as  a  Scottish  liAsie  may 
be  supposed  to  do  at  a  reasonable  man.  "  Can 
you  tell  me,"  said  I,  willing  to  make  up  an  ex- 
cuse for  my  intmsion,  "  if  this  road  will  lead  me 
to  the  farm  of  L<)ngrig8,  which  is  occupied  by 
one  Mr.  Cheap  ?"  The  lassie  looked  in  my  face 
with  a  thieveless  smile,  and,  without  answering 
a  word,  took  a  bare-legged  race  into  the'  mill. 
Presently,  a  great  lumbering  miller  came  out,  like 
a  walking  bag  of  flower  from  beside  the  hopper, 
and  I  immedi^ly  saw  he  was  going  to  address 

e. 

Never  did  I  see  such  a  snowy  man.  His  mil- 
ler's  hat  was  inch  piick  with  flour ;  he  whitened 
the  green  earth  as' he  walked,  the  knees  of  his 
breeches  were  loose,  and  the  stockings  that  hunc 
about  his  heels,  would  have  made  a  nearty  meat 
for  a  starving  garrison. 

"  What  can  the  impudent  rascal  be  staring  at  ?" 
I  said,  and  I  began  to  cast  my  eyes  down  on  my 
person,  to  see  if  I  could  find  any  cause  in  my  own 
appearance,  that  the  miller  and  his  lassie  should 
thus  treat  me  as  a  world's  wonder. 

"  Ye  were  asking  I  think,"  he  said,  "  after 
Charlie  Cheap,  of  the  Longrigs.?" 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  but  his  laim  must  be  some 
miles  from  this.  Perhaps  as  you  are  the  miller 
of  the  neighborhood,  you  can  direct  me  the 
nearest  road  to  it." 

The  hurley  scoundrel  first  lifted  up  his  eye- 
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Drinkers,  which  were  clotted  with  flour,  shook 
out  about  a  pound  of  it  from  his  bushy  whiskers, 
and  then  burst  into  a  laugh  in  my  very  face  as 
loud  as  tiie  neighing  of  a  miller's  horse.        ' ' 

"  Ho,  ho,  hough !"  grinned  he,  coughing  upon 
me  a  shower  of  flour.  "  Is  it  possible,  Dominie, 
^^t  ye  dinna  ken  me  ?*  and  opening  a  mouth  at 
least  as  wide  as  his  own  hopper,  I  began  to  re- 
cognize the  exaggerated  features  of  Changeable 
Charlie. 

«*  Well  really,"  said  I,  gazing  at  his  grin,  and 
the  hills  of  flour  that  arose  from  his  cheeks, — 
"really  this  beats  everything!  and  so  Chaise, 
ye're  now  turned  into  a  miller." 

"  As  sure*6  a  gun !"  said  he.  "  Lord  bless 
your  soul.  Dominie  !  do  you  think  I  could  bear  to 
spread  dung  and  turn  up  dirt  all  my  life  ?  no  !  I 
have  a  soulabove  that.  Besides,  your  miller  is 
a  man  in  power.  He  is  an  aristocrat  over  the 
farmers,  and  with  the  power  has  its  privileges 
too,  for  he  takes  a  multre  out  of  every  man's  sack, 
and  levies  his  revenues  like  a  pnme  minister. 
No  one  gets  so  soon  fat  as  those  that  live  by  the 
labor  of  others,  as  you  may  see ;  for  the  landed 
interest  supports  me  by  day,  and  my  water  wheel 
works  for  me  all  night,  as  if  I  don't  get  rich  now, 
the  deuce  is  in  it." 

"I  suppose,'*  said  I,  following  him  into  the 
mill,  "  you  are  just  making  a  fortune.*' 

"  How  can  I  help  it  ?"  said  he,  "  making  mo- 
ney while  I  sleep,  lor  I  hear  the  musical  click  of 
the  hopper  in  my  dreams,  and  my  bairns  learn 
their  lessons  by  the  jog  of  it.  I  wish  every  man 
who  has  passed  a  purgatory  at  college,  were  just 
as  happy  as  the  miller  and  his  wife.  Is  not  that 
the  ease,  Lizzy .'"  he  added,  addressing  his  better 
half,  who  now  came  forth  hung  round  by  chil- 
dren— "  as  the  song  goes," 

**  Merry  may  the  maid  be  that  marries  the  miller, 
Foribal  day  and  fair  day,  be*s  aye  bringing  till  her* 

His  ample  hands  in  ilk  man's  pock, 
His  mill  grinds  muckle  siller. 
His  wife  Is  dress'd  in  silk  and  lawn, 
For  he*s  aye  bringing  till  her." 

*'  But  dear  me,  Mr.  Cheap,"  said  I,  "  what  was 
it  tiiat  put  you  out  of  the  farm,  where  I  thought 
you  were  so  happy,  and  making  a  fortune .'" 

"  I  was  as  happy  as  a  man  could  be,  and  mak- 
ing money  too,  and  nothing  put  me  out  of  the 
nm,  although  I  was  quite  glad  of  the  change, 
but  just  a  penny  of  fair  debt,  the  which,  you 
know,  is  a  good  man's  ease — and  a  little  civil 
argument  about  the  rent;  But  everything  turned 
out  for  the  best,  for  Willie  Happer,  the  former 
miller,  just  ran  awa  the  same  week :  I  got  a  dead 
bargain  of  the  mill,  and  so  I  came  in  to  reign  in 
his  stead.    Am  I  not  a  fortunate  man  ?" 

"  Never  was  a  man  so  lucky,"  said  I ;  "  but 
do  you  really  mean  to  be  a  waiter  on  a  mill-hop- 
per all  your  dajrs  ?" 

**  As  long  as  wood  turns  round  and  water  runs ; 
but,  Lizzy,"  he  added  to  his  wife,  "  what  are 
you  standing  glowering  there  for,  and  me  like  to 
choke.  Grang  and  fetch  us  a  jug  of  your  best 
treacle  ale." 

"  It  surely  cannot  be,"  said  I  to  myself  when 
I  had  left  the  mill,  "  that  Changeable  Charlie 
will  ever  adopt  a  new  profession  now,  but  live 
tmd  die  a  miller."  I  was,  however,  entirely  mis- 
taken in  my  calculation,  as  I  found  before  I  was  { 


two  years  older;  and  though  I  have  not  time,^  at 
this  present  sitting,  to  tell  the  whole  of  Charli^a 
story — and  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  my  vera- 
city might  be  put  in  jeopardy,  were  I  to  conde- 
scend thereto,  1  am  ouite  ready  to  take  my  oafht 
that  after  this  I  founa  him  in  not  less  than  five 
different  characters,  in  all  of  which  he  waseqaal- 
ly  happy  and  equally  certain  of  making  a  for- 
tune. Where  the  mutations  of  Charlie  migbt 
have  run  to,  and  whether,  to  speak  with  a  little 
agreeable  stultification,  he  might  not,  like  ano- 
ther remarkable  man,  have  exhausted  worlds  and 
then  imagined  new,  it  is  impossible  to  predicate, 
if  Fortune  had  not,  in  her  usual  injustice,  put  an 
end  to  his  career  of  change,  by  leaving  his  wife 
Lizzy  a  considerable  legacy. 

ITie  last  character  then  that  I  found  Charlie 
striving  to  enact,  was  that  of  a  gentleman — ^that 
is,  a  man  who  has  plenty  of  money  to  b've  upon, 
and  nothing  whatever  to  do.  It  did  not  appear, 
however,  that  Charlie's  happiness  was  at  all  im- 
proved by  this  last  change ;  for,  besides  that  it 
bad  taken  from  him  all  his  private  joys,  in  the 
hope  of  one  day  making  a  fortune,  it  nad  raised 
up  a  most  unexpected  enemy,  in  the  shape  of  old 
father  Time,  whom  he  fouud  it  more  troublesome 
and  less  hopeful  to  contend  with,  than  all  the 
obstacles  that  had  formerly  seemed  to  stand  in  his 
way  to  the  making  of  an  independent  fortune. 

When  the  legacy  was  first  showered  upon  him, 
however,  he  seemed  as  happy  under  the  dispen- 
sation, as  he  had  been  before  under  any  other  of 
his  changes.  In  the  hey-day  of  his  joy,  he  sent 
for  me  to  witness  his  felicity,  and  to  give  him  mj 
advice  as  to  the  spending  of  his  money.  Hus 
invitation  I  was  thoughtless  enough  to  accept, 
but  it  was  more  that  I  might  pick  up  a  little  phi- 
losophy out  of  what  I  should  observe,  than  from 
any  pleasure  that  I  expected,  or  any  good  that  I 
was  likely  to  do.  When  I  got  to  his  house,  I 
was  womed  to  death  by  all  the  fine  thin^  I  was 
forced  to  look  at,  that  had  been  sent  to  him  from 
Jamaica,  and  all  that  from  him  and  his  wife  I  was 
forced  to  hear.  I  tried  to  impress  him  concern- 
ing the  good  that  he  might  do  with  his  money,  in 
reference  to  many  who  sorely  wanted  it :  but  I 
found  that  he  had  too  little  feeling  himself  to 
understand  the  feelings  of  others,  and  that  afflic- 
tion had  never  yet  driven  a  nail  into  his  own 
flesh,  to  open  his  heart  to  sympathy.  Instead  of 
entering  into  any  rational  plans,  his  wife  and  he 
laughed  all  day  at  nothing  whatever,  his  children 
turned  the  house  upside  down  in  their  ecstacy  at 
being  rich ;  and,  in  short,  never  before  had  I  been 
so  wearied  at  seeing  people  happy. 

In  all  this,  however,  I  heard  not  one  single 
word  of  thankfulness  for  this  unlooked-for  de- 
liverance from  constant  vicissitude,  or  one  grate- 
ful expression  to  Providence,  for  being  so  unrea- 
sonably kind  to  this  family;  while  thousands 
around  them  struggled  incessantly,  in  ill-rewarded 
industry  and  unavailing  anxiety.  So  I  wound  up 
the  story  of  Changeable  Charlie  in  reflective  me- 
lancholy ;  for  I  had  seen  so  many  who  would, 
for  my  little  good  fortune,  have  been  most  thank- 
ful and  happy,  yet  never  were  able  to  attain  there- 
to ;  and  I  inclined  to  the  sombre  conclusion,  that 
in  this  world  the  wise  and  virtuous  man  was 
often  less  fortunate,  and  generally  less  happy 
than  the  fool. 
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Wb  are  pleawd  to  present  our  readers  with  the  followinf 
edfinal  feiii  from  the  pen  of  Flag f ,  the  painter.  It  Is  a 
pictvre  of  thought  and  fancy  ~a  creation  from  the  mind  of 
•  tme  artist. 

THE  ANORT  BEAUTT. 
IT  eioB«i  rLAoe. 
As  the  dread  lightnings  gleam  afar 
When  darkness  Teils  each  rising  star, 
And  Earth's  warm  beauties  are  unsealed, 
80  Lore  by  Anger  Is  rerealed, 

Swayed  by  its  will,  thy  queenly  form 
In  mi^esty  is  like  the  storm, 
When  rushinf  winds  unfettered  rare 
From  cliff  to  cliff,  from  wave  to  ware. 

Thy  angry  glance  comes  flashing  through 
Its  sea  of  light  aiid  lake  of  blue, 
And  charmed  by  their  chastened  ire, 
1  bum  to  press  thy  lips  of  fire. 

If  thus  it  bend  thee  to  its  power, 
And  leaves  thee  like  a  drooping  flower. 
Then  yield,  oh,  yield !  to  love's  deep  sway, 
And  let  it  pass  in  tears  away. 


NA-WI-QUA. 

▲  MBTOWAC  LBOIRD.->BT  MBS.  B.  04KBS  SMITH. 

**  Whbh  Che-che^ua  had  finished  his  legend,  f  could  not 
help  asking  him  whence  came  the  plants  and  animals  which 
luul  sprung  into  eiistence  since  the  days  of  the  Chippewa 
Deucalion.  These,  he  answered,  have  been  subsequently 
ereated  in  various  ways.'*->BOprMAN*sroBBSTAin»pBAiBiB. 

Etert  student,  in  examining  the  materials 
"which  are  hereafter  to  supply  our  American  lit- 
erature, must  be  impressed  with  the  abundant  re- 
sources to  be  found  among  the  legends  of  the 
Aborigines.  Innumerable  as  have  been  the  books 
tiirough  which  is  seen  stalking  the  "  stoic  of  the 
"woods***  we  rarely  meet  the  red  man,  such  as  he 
really  is.  We  find  sketches  of  fancy,  bold  and 
grmpnic,  it  is  true,  but  not  a  portraiture  of  the 
primitive  man. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  writer  re- 
calls with  melancholy  pleasure,  since  the  object 
18  no  more,  a  brief  acquaintance  with  one,  *  de- 
scended from  the  royalty  of  nature;  a  woman 
"whose  original  graces  01  mind,  and  literary  ac- 
^pnrements,  might  have  well  qualified  her  to  j^re- 
SMit  the  chan^ristics  of  her  people  in  a  just 
light  before  the  public.  Hie  accomplished  Mrs. 
Jameson  fenakes  honorable  mention  of  one,  who 
Heyer  failed  to  awaken  the  sympathy  and  respect 
of  all  who  approached  her ;  ana  none,  who  have 
crer  listened  to  her  simple  and  earnest  recital  of 
the  red  man  will  fail  ol  a  sad  tribute  to  her  me- 
■lory.  Through  her  we  beheld  the  aboriginal  in 
his  own  domain.  Her  stories  had  life  and  soul, 
quaintness  and  humor,  and  a  directness  of  detail 
4ucin  to  that  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

The  Indian  sages,  especially  those  of  the  Al- 
-conquin  race,  (to  which  the  Metowac,  or  Lone 
uland  tribes  belonged,)  abound  with  stories  and 
traditions,  curious  and  interesting  in  themselves, 
and  not  the  less  so  from  betraying  no  far-fetched 
analogy  to  classical  or  inspired  writings.  Such 
is  the  story  so  often  told  among  them  of  Na-wi- 
qua,  or  the  origin  of  Eye-Bright ! 

It  is  well  known  that  Chemanitou  is  at  the 
Ikead,  and  is  the  ruler  of  all  the  lesser  spirits  or 

*  The  late  Mrs.  H.  R.  Schoolcraft. 


Manittos :  but  these  having  power  over  different 
departments  of  his  kingdom,  are  in  some  respects 
independent  of  him,  and  may  in  effect  control  hi» 
motions,  by  withholding  that,  over  which  they 
preside,  and  which  may  be  necessary  .to  his  ope- 
rations. This  they  not  infrequently  do ;  and  al- 
though they  in  return  are  exposed  to  discomfort 
and  punishment,  and  are  at  length  compelled  to 
yield,  yet  such  is  their  freakishness  and  ambition*, 
they  are  often  thwarting  him  in  this  way. 

Chemanitou  became  weary  of  this  continued 
contest  for  power,  and  longed  for  a  creature  who 
should  be  entirely  dependant  upon  his  will.  He 
therefore  went  rouna  to  the  different  Manittos, 
and  having  spoken  fairly  to  them  all,  they  each 
gave  him  a  small  portion  of  that  which  belonged 
to  themselves,  and  he  went  his  way.  He  had  ore, 
and  air,  and  water,  besides  many  smaller  gifts 
which  he  picked  up  in  various  forms.  He  put 
these  all  by  themselves,  and  for  many  days  he  sat 
apart,  and  in  silence. 

No  one  dared  approach  him.  He  sat  as  in  a 
screen  of  fire. 

After  a  while  the  flame  cleared  away,  and  the 
Master  of  Life  led  forth  a  new  creature.  It  was 
a  man.  ' 

The  Manittos  saw  too  late  what  they  had  done, 
for  each  beheld  something  taken  from  himself  to 
make  up  the  creation,  while  the  form  was  that  of 
the  Great  Being,  who  has  all  things  within  him- 
self. 

Chemanitou  was  filled  with  delight  at  his  work, 
and  he  went  on  and  made  a  great  many  more  just 
like  him.  So  these  men,  who  were  very  large 
and  very  strong,  moved  about  amid  trees,  and 
flowers,  and  fruits,  and  slept,  and  awoke,  and  for 
a  while  seemed  auite  content.  Having  the  air  as 
a  part  of  themselves,  they  wrestled,  and  leaped, 
and  danced  as  they  would  live  in  that  element 
Then  the  water  attracted  them  and  they  played 
for  a  lone  time  in  its  waves,  and  after  sat  in  the 
vrarm  light.  But  still  the  master  of  life  saw  they 
were  not  satisfied. 

He  had  conceived  a  great  affection  for  them, 
for  they  did  not  rebel  against  him  as  the  Manit- 
tos did.  So  he  began  to  make  an  immense  num- 
ber of  creatures  to  please  them.  He  went  on  ma- 
king and  making.  The  woods,  and  the  air,  and 
the  water  became^led.  And  then  the  men  learn- 
ed to  hunt  and  fish,  and  for  a  while  did  very  well. 
But  this  state  of  things  did  not  last.  He  saw  he 
mieht  create  forever,  and  they  would  in  the  end 
still  lire  of  everything. 

Chemanitou  began  to  tire  himself — for  this  new 
creature  seemed  never  able  to  rest.  So  he  laid 
his  hand  over  them  while  he  thought  what  next 
to  do. 

He  conceived  if  he  could  make  some  beings  a 
little  like  the  men  themselves,  to  be  with  them  at 
all  times,  they  nnght  be  content.  Here  again  he 
found  a  new  difficulty.  In  making  the  men  he- 
had  found  little  trouble,  as  he  only  wished  to 
S lease  himself,  and  had  his  own  form  for  a  mo- 
el.  But  in  this  new  being  it  was  different  It 
was  not  to  be  made  to  please  himself. 

He  thought  a  long  time. 

At  length  he  raised  his  hand  and  the  men  look- 
about,  and  saw  a  number  of  very  comely  beings 
akin  to  themselves.  They  approached  them,  and 
although  shy,  they  were  pleased  to  find  they  did 
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not,  like  the  antelope,  dart  away  for  the  woods, 
but  might  be  secured  without  any  very  great  trou- 
ble. 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  they  were  all 
deaf,  for  they  wefe  made  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, whenr  there  is  no  sound.  The  men  laughed 
at  this,  and  thought  it  very  good.  Things  went 
on  very  well  for  a  considerable  length  of  time: 
but  at  first  the  men  begun  to  feel  as  if  the  women 
ought  not  to  talk  if  they  could  not  hear.  They 
found  many  other  faults,  but  this  was  the  chief. 

The  Master  of  Life  laughed  at  an  evil  so  easi- 
ly bured,  and  he  made  more  women  like  these, 
excepting  that  they  were  created  at  mid-day, 
when  there  are  so  many  sounds  to  be  heard.  So 
these  women  were  all  dumb.  They  were  much 
more  intelligent  than  the  others,  and  he  thought 
his  task  must  now  be  done.  Sometimes  the  deaf, 
and  sometimes  the  dumb  women  pleased  the  best, 
and  so  matters  went  on  very  well. 

But  neither  did  this  state  of  things  last.  The 
Great  Spirit  found  man  by  far  the  most  trouble- 
some bein?  in  the  universe.  Yet  he  was  resolv- 
ed to  try  the  utmost  to  adapt  things  to  his  strange 
powers.  He  saw  the  husband  of  the  deaf  woman 
and  the  husband  of  the  dumb,  woman  were  neither 
of  them  content. 

So  he  made  another  woman. 

This  time  he  made  but  one.  She  was  far  more 
beautiful  than  the  rest.  She  could  both  hear  and 
speak.  But  she  tpos  blind,  for  she  was  created  as 
the  day  was  going  out. 

The  men  and  women  looked  at  her,  and  then 
they  looked  at  each  other ;  and  they  all  laughed. 

The  Master  of  Life  was  angry.  He  determined 
to  do  no  more  for  them.  He  led  the  woman 
away  to  a  fair  lodge,  and  left  her  by  herself. 

Na-wi-qua,  {Eve,  or  Tnorm'ng,— literally  "  after 
mid-day,")  or  the  blind,  was  very  lonely.  She 
often  wept,  but  she  did  not  complain.  She  had 
no  companion  but  the  Great  Spirit,  who  learned 
to  love  her  better  than  any  thing  he  had  made. 
And  now  he  sent  the  birds  to  sing  to  her,  and 
brought  a  stream  of  water  from  the  hill-side  that 
it  might  pass  the  door  of  her  lodge  and  give  her 
joy.  She  was  very  gentle,  and  the  fawn  came 
and  laid  its  head  upon  her  lap.  The  mocking- 
bird learned  many  notes  from  the  tones  of  her 
voice.  The  flowers  gathered  about  her,  and  there 
was  no  other  place  so  fair  as  that  about  the  lodge 
of  Na-wi-qua. 

The  men  and  women  often  came  to  look  at  her 
and  then  went  away,  for  she  seemed  of  no  use  in 
the  world.  She  could  neither  plant  corn,  nor 
manage  a  canoe,  look  after  the  lodge  or  anything 
else.  So  she  lived  a  long  time.  She  was  affec- 
tionate, but  there  was  no  one  to  love  her.  She 
was  not  unhappy,  but  she  was  very  solitary. 

One  day  Gna-Nieu,  or  the  War  Eagle,  as  he 
was  called,  thought  he  would  go  and  see  Na-wi- 
qua.  He  had  often  heard  of  her,  but  as  she  seem- 
'  cd  so  much  worse  off  than  other  women,  he  had 
hitherto  felt  little  curiosity  to  see  her  Gha-Nieu 
was  the  handsomest  man  in  the  world,  and  as 
brave  in  war,  and  as  expert  in  the  chase  as  he 
was  handsome.  He  was  swifter  and  stronger 
than  any  of  his  kind.  Of  course  Gha-Nieu  might 
have  won  the  love  of  the  fairest  women.  But  he 
was  indifferent  to  them  all.  He  complained  that 
those  ^ho  were  deaf  could  talk  too  well,  and  see 


too  much,  and  those  who  were  mute  might  juat 
as  well  be  deaf  and  blind.    None  pleased  nim. 

So  he  came  to  the  lodge  of  Na-wi-qua,  who 
heard  his  footsteps,  and  she  smiled  and  said, 

"  Netawis  (my  cousin)  comes  to  talk  with  mc." 

•«  Nee-Sheema  (my  younger  sister)  knows  all 
things,"  replied  (xha-Nieu.  But  he  did  not  ap- 
proach, for  her  beauty  was  exceeding  great.  He 
sat  down  at  the  door  of  the  lodge,  and  she  being 
blind  did  not  know  how  intently  he  looked  at  her, 
and  so  she  talked  with  him  a  long  time  withoat 
fear.  At  length  she  arose,  and  ne  gave  her  hlB- 
hand  lest  she  should  stumble,  and  they  went  out 
together  talking  all  the  time. 

Gha-Nieu '  was  enchanted.  He  forgot  Na-wi- 
qua  could  neither  dress  venison,  plant  com,  noF 
look  after  the  lodge.  He  only  saw  she  was  gen- 
tle, lovely,  and  very  beautiful.  They  walked  od 
for  a  very  long  time,  and  both  grew  silent. 

Nha-ha !  (oh  dear !)  at  last  suddenly  exclaimed 
Na-wi-qua,  as  he  attempted  to  take  her  hand,  and 
she  turned  away.  Gha-Nieu  looked  sorrowful 
He  was  at  a  loss  how  to  act.  He  had  never 
known  fear.  Na-wi-qua  moved  on :  but  she  was 
blind  and  did  not  see  a  large  stone  that  was  in 
her  pathway.  Gha-Nieu  sprang  forward  and 
savea  her,  or  she  would  have  fallen.  She  learn- 
ed she  could  not  go  alone.  She  trembled  and 
stood  still.  And  no  w  Gha-Nieu  spoke  that  which 
no  woman  had  ever  before  heard;  and  it  wa* 
pleasant,  for  it  was  new. 

Na-wi-qua  stood  before  Gha-Nieu,  her  head 
drooping,  and  she  wept  bitterly — for  she  loved 
him,  and  grieved  that  she  could  not  see  him.  Her 
tears  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  strong  and  the  brave. 
They  watered  the  earth.  Gha-Nieu  also  wept 
that  she  was  blind— and  then  he  thought,  per- 
haps Na-wi-qua  would  not  love  a  chief  she  had 
seen  weeping.    And  so  he  was  content. 

Now  it  was  so,  that  where  the  tears  of  the  lo- 
vers fell,  and  mingled  on  the  earth,  a  cheerful, 
light-loving  flower  sprung  up ;  for  it  is  the  wiU 
of  the  Great  Spirit  that  fruits  should  grow  to  sat- 
isfy every  innocent  desire,  and  flowers  should 
spring  from  the  ^arth  as  records  of  human  emo- 
tions. They  are  the  types  of  sentiments  r^is^ 
tered  upon  the  earth,  just  as  the  sentiment  itself 
is  registered  in  the  heart.  The  Eye-bright  waf 
thus  the  birth  of  tears ;  but  such  tears  as  are  the 
heralds  of  cheerfulness. 

Na-wi-qua  stood  with  her  head  drooping.  She 
had  never  seen  light,  and  knew  not  where  to  di- 
rect her  eyes :  thus  she  bent  her  head  to  listen  to 
Gha-Nieu.  Now  as  he  told  her  of  his  love,  and 
tried  to  comfort  her  on  account  of  her  blindness, 
Na-wi-qua  began  to  see.  She  was  not  surprised 
at  this,  for  love  was  new  to  her,  and  that  was  a 
greater  surprise.  She  kept  her  eyes  fixed  u^n 
the  ground  where  the  flowers  were  springinr 
about  her  feet,  and  opening  their  blossoms,  as  u 
light  had  been  imprisoned  within  their  chalices 
and  was  now  making  its  escape. 

Na-wi-qua  watch^  them  a  long  time,  and  they 
looked  up  at  her,  as  each  became  perfect  Then 
Na-wi-qua  began  to  look  up  likewise.  She  lift- 
ed her  head  and  saw  the  face  of  her  lover.  She 
looked  into  his  eyes.  Na-wi-qua  next  raised  hers 
upward  and  she  met  the  blue  sky. 

The  Great  Spirit  then  smiled  upon  them  both, 
for  Na-wi-qua  liad  approached  his  seat.    He  had 
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never  been  so  pleased  before.  Love  had  perfect- 
ed the  creation  of  the  Master  of  Life.  It  had  giv- 
en eyes  to  Na-wi-qua. 

Na-wi-qua  is  still  held  in  great  reverence.  All 
the  graces  of  womanhood  are  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  her.  She  is  the  ideal  of  the 
aboriginal  creation.  The  beautiful  instinct  that 
caused  hertp  raise  her  eyes  upward  from  the  blos- 
som at  her  feet,  to  the  face  of  her  lover,  and  still  in 
pursuit  of  the  good  and  the  true,  lifted  them  to  the 
sky,  first  taught  men  the  sentiment  of  love,  and  the 
sentiment  of  worship.  Na-wi-qua  became  the  em- 
bodiment of  innocence,  of  love,  and  religion. 
Through  her  men  first  learned  the  worship  of  the 
Great  Spirit. 

Even  now,  when  they  speak  of  a  woman  re- 
markable for  her  virtues,  they  say  her  mother 
was  Na-wi-qua. 

American  WM  Floweri. 


FEDERIGO  ALBERIGI  AND  fflS  FALCON. 

FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  BOCCACIO. 


There  lived  in  Florence  a  young  man  called  Fed    

erigo  Alberiei,  who  surpassed*  all  the  youth  of  and  when  lie  had  respectfully  saluted  her,  she 


how  could  she  ask  the  falcon,  which  she  heard 
was  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  which  was  now 
his  only  consolation  ?  Could  she  be  so  cruel  as 
to  depnve  him  of  his  last  remaining  support  ? 
Perplexed  with  these  thoughts,  which  the  full 
belief  that  she  should  have  the  bird  if  she  asked 
it,  did  not  relieve,  she  knew  not  what  to  think, 
or  how  to  return  her  son  an  answer.  A  mother's 
love,  however,  at  last  prevailed ;  she  resolved  to 
satisfy  him,  and  determined,  whatever  might  be 
the  consequence,  not  to  send,  but  to  go  herself 
and  procure  the  falcon  She  told  her  son,  there- 
fore, to  take  courage,  and  think  of  getting  better, 
for  that  she  would  herself  go  on  the  morrow, 
and  fetch  what  he  desired;  and  the  hope  was  so 
agreeable  to  the  boy,  that  he  began  to  mend 
apace.  On  the  next  mornine  Monna  Giovanna, 
having  taken  another  lady  along  with  her,  went 
as  if  for  amusement  to  the  little  cabin  of  Fedcri- 
go,  and  inquired  for  him.  It  was  not  the  birding 
season,  and  he  was  at  work  in  his  garden ;  when 
he  heard,  therefore,  that  Monna  Giovanna  was 
calling  upon  him,  he  ran  with  joyful  surprise  to 
the  door.  She,  on  the  other  hand,  when  she  saw 
him  coming,  advanced  with  delicate  politeness ; 


Tuscany  in  feats  of  arms,  and  in  accomplished 
manners.  He  (for  gallant  men  will  fall  in  love) 
became  enamored  of  Monna  Giovanna,  at  that 
time  considered  the  finest  woman  in  Florence; 
and  that  he  might  inspire  her  with  a  reciprocal 
passion,  he  squandered  his  fortune  at  tilts  and 
tournaments,  in  entertainments  and  presents:  But 
the  Lady,  who  was  virtuous  as  she  was  beautiful, 
could  on  no  account  be  prevailed  upon  to  return 
his  love  While  he  lived  thus  extravagantly,  and 
without  the  means  of  recruiting  his  coffers,  pov- 
erty, the  usual  attendant  of  the  thoughtless,  came 
on  apace ;  his  money  was  spent,  and  nothing  re 


said,  **  All  happiness  attend  you,Federigo ;  I  am 
.come  to  repay  you  for  the  loss  you  have  suffered 
from  loving  me  too  well,  for  this  lady  and  I  in- 
tend to  dine  with  you  in  an  easy  way  this  fore- 
noon." To  this  Federigo  humbly  answered: 
"  I  do  not  remember,  madam,  having  suffered  any 
loss  at  your  hands,  but  on  the  contrary,  have  re- 
ceived so  much  good,  that  if  ever  I  had  any 
worth,  it  sprung  from  you,  and  from  the  love 
with  which  you  inspired  me.  And  this  generous 
visit  to  your  poor  host,  is  much  more  dear  to  me 
than  would  be  the  spending  again  of  what  I  have 
'  already   spent.**    Having  said  this,  he  invited 


mained  to  him  but  a  small  farm,  barely  sufficient '  them  respectfully  into  the  house,  and  from  thence 


for  his  subsistence,  and  a  falcon,  which  was  how 
ever  the  finest  in  the  world.  When  he  found  it 
impossible  therefore  to  live  longer  in  town,  he 
retired  to  his  little  farm,  where  he  went  a  bird- 
ing in  his  leisure  hours ;  and  disdaining  to  ask 
favors  of  any  one — he  submitted  patiently  to  his 
poverty,  while  he  cherished  in  secret  a  hopeless 
passion. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  the  husband 
of  Monna  Giovanna  died,  leaving  a  great  fortune 
to  their  only  son,  who  was  vet  a  youth ;  and  that 
the  boy  came  along  with  nis  mother  to  spend 
the  summer  months  in  the  country,  at  a  villa  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Federigo's  farm.  In  this 
way  he  became  acquainted  with  Federigo,  and 
began  to  delight  in  birds  and  dogs,  and  having 
seen  his  falcon,  he  took  a  great  longing  for  it, 
but  was  afraid  to  ask  it  of  him  when  he  saw 
how  highly  he  prized  it.  This  desire,  however, 
so  much  affected  the  boy*s  spirits,  that  he  fell 
sick ;  and  his  mother  who  doted  upon  this  her 
only  child,  became  alarmed,  and  to  soothe  him, 
pressed  him  again  and  again  to  ask  whatever  he 
wished,  and  promised,  that  if  it  werepossible, 
he  should  have  all  that  he  desired.  The  youth 
at  last  confessed,  that  if  he  had  the  falcon  he 
would  soon  be  well  again.  When  the  lady  heard 
this,  she  began  to  consider  what  she  should  do  : 
She  knew  that  Federigo  had  long  loved  her,  and 
had  received  from  her  nothing  but  coldness ;  and 


conducted  them  to  the  garden,  where,  having  no- 
body else  to  keep  them  company,  he  requested 
that  they  would  allow  the  laborer's  wife  to  do 
her  best  to  amuse  them,  while  he  went  to  order 
dinner.  ^^ 

Federigo,  however  great  his  poverty,  had  not 
yet  learned  all  the  prudence  which  the  loss  of 
fortune  might  have  taught ;  and  it  thus  happened, 
that  he  had  nothing  in  the  house  with  which  he 
could  honorably  entertain  the  lady,  for  whose 
love  he  had  formerly  jriven  so  many  entertain- 
ments. Cursing  his  evil  fortune,  therefore,  he 
stood  like  one  beside  himself,  and  looked  in  vain 
for  money  or  pledge.  The  hour  was  already  late, 
and  his  desire  extreme  to  find  something  worthy 
of  his  mistress ;  he  felt  repugnant,  too,  to  ask 
from  his  own  laborer.  While  he  was  thus  per- 
plexed, he  chanced  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  his  fine 
falcon,  which  was  sitting  upon  a  bar  in  the  anti- 
chamber.  Having  no  other  resource,  therefore, 
he  took  it  into  his  hand,  and  finding  it  fat,  he 
thought  it  would  be  proper  for  such  a  lady.  He 
acconlingly  pulled  its  neck  without  delay,  and 
gave  it  to  a  little  girl  to  be  plucked ;  and  having 
put  it  upon  a  spit,  ne  made  it  be  carefully  roasted. 
He  then  covered  the  table  with  a  beautiful  cloth, 
a  wreck  of  his  former  splendor ;  and  everything 
being  ready,  he  returned  to  the  garden  to  tell  the 
lady  and  her  companion  that  dinner  was  served. 
They  accordingly  went  in  and  sat  down  to  table 
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with  Federigo,  and  eat  the  good  falcon  withoat 
knowing  it. 

When  they  had  finished  dinner,  and  spent  a 
short  while  in  agreeable  conversation,  the/  lady 
thought  it  time  to  tell  Federigo  for  what  she  had 
come.  She  said  to  him,  therefore,  in  a  gentle 
tone,  "  Federigo,  when  you  call  to  mind  your 
*  past  life  and  recollect  my  virtue,  which  perhaps 
you  called  coldness  and  cruelty,  I  doubt  not  but 
that  you  will  be  astonished  at  my  presumption, 
when  I  tell  you  the  principal  motive  of  my  visit. 
But  had  you  children,  and  knew  how  great  a 
love  one  bears  them,  I  am  sure  you  would  in 
part  excuse  me;  and  although  you  have  them 
not,  I  who  have  an  only  child,  cannot  resist  the 
feelings  of  a  mother.  By  the  strength  of  these 
am  I  constrained,  in  spite  of  my  inclination,  and 
contrary  to  projjriety  and  duty,  to  ask  a  thing 
which  I  know  is  with  reason  dear  to  you,  for  it 
is  your  only  delight  and  consolation  in  your  mis- 
fortunes : — That  gift  is  your  falcon,  of  which  my 
son  has  taken  so  ^reat  a  desire,  that  unless  he 
obtain  it,  I  am  afraid  his  illness  will  increase,  and 
that  I  shall  lose  him.  I  beseech  you  to  give  it 
me,  therefore,  not  by  the  love  which  you  bear 
me,  (for  to  that  you  owe  nothing,)  but  by  the 
nobleness  of  your  nature,  which  you  have  shewn 
in  nothing  more  than  in  your  generosity;  and  I 
will  remain  eternally  your  debtor  for  my  son's 
life,  which  your  gift  will  be  the  means  of  pre- 
serving. 

When  Federigo  heard  the  lady's  request,  and 
knew  how  impossible  it  was  to  grant  it,  he  burst 
into  tears,  and  was  unable  to  make  any  reply. 
The  lady  imagined,  that  this  arose  from  grief  at 
the  thought  of  losing  his  favorite,  and  showed 
his  unwillingness  to  part  with  it;  nevertheless 
she  waited  patiently  for  his  answer.  He  at  leneth 
said, — *'  Since  it  firstpleased  heaven,  madam,  tnat 
I  should  place  my  affections  on  you,  I  have  found 
fortune  unkind  to  me  in  many  things,  and  have 
often  accused  her ;  but  all  her  former  unkindness 
has  been  trifling  compared  with  what  she  has 
now  done  me.  How  can  I  ever,  forrive  her, 
therefore,  when  I  remember, that  you,  wno  never 
designed  to  visit  me  when  I  was  rich,  have  come 
to  my  poor  cottage  to  ask  a  favor  which  she  has 
cruelly  prevented  me  from  bestowing.  The 
cause  of  this  I  shall  briefly  tell  you.  When  I 
found  that  in  your  goodness  you  proposed  to  dine 
with  me,  and  when  I  considered  your  excellence, 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  honor  you  with  more 
precious  food  than  is  usually  given  to  others. 
Recollecting  my  falcon,  therefore,  and  its  worth, 
I  deemed  it  worthy  food,  and  accordingly  made 
it  be  roasted  and  served  up  for  dinner ;  but  when 
I  find  that  you  wished  to  get  it  in  another  way,  I 
shall  never  be  consoled  for  having  it  not  in  my 
power  to  serve  you."  Having  said  this,  he  show- 
ed them  the  wings,  and  the  Kei,  and  the  bill,  as 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  told  them. 
When  the  lady  heard  and  saw  these  thin^,  she 
chided  him  for  having  killed  so  fine  a  bird  as 
food  for  a  woman ;  but  admired  in  secret  that 
greatness  of  mind  which  poverty  had  been  unable 
to  subdue.  Then,  seeing  that  she  could  not  have 
the  falcon,  and  becoming  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  her  child,  she  thanked  Federigo  for  the  hon- 
orable entertainment  he  had  given  them,  and  re- 
turned home  in  a  melancholy  mood.    Her  son. 


on  the  other  hand,  either  from  grief  at  not  getting 
the  falcon,  or  from  a  disease  occasioned  by  iU 
died  a  few  days  after,  leaving  his  mother  plunged 
in  the  deepest  affliction. 

Monna  Qiovanna  was  left  very  rich,  apd  wbca 
she  had  for  sometime  mourned  her  loss,  beiDg 
importuned  by  her  brothers  to  marry  again,  At 
began  to  reflect  on  the  merit  of  Federigo,  and  on 
the  last  instance  of  his  generosity  displajred  in 
killing  so  fine  a  bird  to  do  her  honor.  She  toM 
her  brothers,  therefore,  that  she  would  many 
since  they  desired  it,  but  that  her  only  choice 
would  be  Federigo  Alberigi.  They  langiied 
when  they  heard  this,  and  asked  her  how  ab* 
could  think  of  a  man  who  had  nothing ;  but  she 
answered,  that  she  would  rather  have  a  maa 
without  money,  than  money  without  a  maa. 
When  her  brothers,  who  had  long  known  Fcder- 
igo,  saw  therefore  how  her  wishes  pointed,  they 
consented  to  bestow  her  upon  him  with  ail  her 
wealth  ;  and  Federigo,  with  a  wife  so  excellent 
and  so  long  beloved,  and  riches  equal  to  his  de- 
sires, showed  that  he  had  learned  to  be  a  better 
steward,  and  long  enjoyed  true  happiness. 


THE   OLD   DRAWING-MASTER. 


BY    A. 


HALL. 


"  Ah  !  bah !  Mademoiselle,  and  you  call  dat  i 
copie  ? — a  copie  of  dis  outline  ? — Regardez  dis 
line  dat  ought  to  be  straight,  he  is  crookit — de 
line  dat  ought  to  be  what  you  call  cunre,  he  is 
straight — de  foreground  is  light,  and  de  back- 
^ound  dark  !  Mon  Dieu  !  Mademoiselle !  vat 
IS  it  that  you  tink  of,  ven  you  draw  r* 

Monsieur  La  Trobe  was  certainly  very  impa- 
tient ;  cross  I  called  him  then ;  but  now,  when  I 
recollect  him  through  the  softening  mist  of  years, 
and  remember  the  provocation  I  so  frejjuenlly 
gave  the  good  old  eentleman,  I  can  call  him  only 
impatient.  He  had  visited  England  long  before 
I  was  born — ^an  emigrant;  and  having  settled, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, felt  it  as  a  stain  on  his  professional  char- 
acter, that  a  child  he  had  known  from  the  time 
she  was  able  to  destroy  a  pencil,  should  pervert 
the  crooked  to  the  straight,  and  the  straight  to 
the  crooked.  "  Dere !"  he  would  exclaim ;  "yon 
can  copie  ver  well  de  Irish  vomans,  vid  dere 
childs  on  dere  backs,  and  dere  pipes  in  deie 
mouths — and  de  Irishmens,  vid  spades  and  pigs 
— and  boats  and  ships — ^vy  you  not  de  landscapes  ? 
vy  you  not  copie  me  ?" 

Dear  Monsieur  La  Trobe! — I  could  imitate 
them,  but  not  him : — yet  I  was  doomed  to  try  to 
do  so,  an  hour  and  a  naif  per  diem  by  the  great 
hall  clock — simply,  because  Monsieur  La  Trobe 
professed  to  teach  only  this  branch  of  art ;  and 
because  all  the  papas  and  mammas  in  the  neig^hbor- 
hood  thought  it  a  duty  to  make  their  children 
copy  Mr.  La  Trobe's  landscapes — I  say  Mr.  La 
Trobe's  landscapes,  for  nature  had  little  or  no- 
thing to  do  with  them.  But  the  old  drawinj^^ 
master  was  a  picture  himself — no  earthly  consi- 
deration would  have  induced  him  to  wear  a  round 
bat — his  three-corned  one,  banded  with  neat  gold 
lace,  was  decorously  placed  over  his  white  and 
well-powdered  hair ;  his  coat  was  an  uncbandng 
record  of  the  fashions  of  1798 — brown — a  deep 
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browp;  his  waistcoat  was  brown  satin;  but  on 
Sunday,  and  when  dining  out,  he  wore  one  of 
rich  embroidery — the  flaps  descending  nearly  to 
his  knees;  his  stockings  were,  on  state  occa- 
skMi8»  of  black  silk ;  and  his  high  fronted  shoes 
acoorded  with  his  quaint  attire,  which  no  one 
seemed  to  consider  strange,  the  old  drawing  mas- 
tar  h^  never  worn  any  oAer — ^but  nothing  (ex- 
cept, it  may  be,  a  large  and  sudden  tear,  called 
forth  by  the  mention  of  the  Queen  Marie  Antoi- 
aette,  or  a  subject  of  still  deeper  interest,)  could 
(Km  the  lustre  of  his  keen,  piercing,  blue  eves ; 
thev  were  very  bright,  almost  dazzling,  flashing 
aad  sparkling  oeneiUh  his  white  eyel^rows — ab- 
rupt eyes  they  were,  whose  expression  you  were 
sever  sure  of.  Imagine  the  high  wriiutled  fea- 
turea — the  eyes  I  have  endeavored  to  describe — 
the  long  lean  person — ^the  cocked  hat,  and  ebony 
cane,  and  a  large  snuff*  box,  with  a  fine  miniature 
of  the  fair,  but  hapless,  sovereign  of  France  on 
tiie  lid,  which  he  generally  carried  in  his  hand — 
and  you  will  beheve  that  Monsieur  La  Trobe 
wae,  indeed,  a  picture — a  touching  one,  when  we 
met  him  on  the  sea  shore,  along  which  he  always 
strolled  on  a  summer  evening — for  then  he  would 
•it  down  upon  a  rock,  and  while  the  tide  rippled 
at  our  feet,  lay  his  cane  across  his  knees,  take 
out  his  snufi'boxrand,  as  if  inspired  b^  the  beau- 
fol  countenance  of  that  most  beautiful  queen, 
tell  U8  Ions;  sad  stories  of  the  French  Revolution, 
wfaieb  sunk  into  my  heart  and  memory.  It  was 
then  that  the  fine  ennobling  parts  of  the  old 
drawing  master's  character  were  developed.  Du- 
ni^  his  morning  lesson,  he  struggled  with  the 
irritation  which  his  sensitive  mind  could  not 
overcome,  occasioned  by  the  knowledge,  that  he 
was  engaged  in  an  occupation  which,  however 
necessary,  he  was  not- bom  to.  He  was  then 
alive  to  every  little  word— every  look,  that  could 
be  construed  into  even  the  shadow  of  a  slight, 
and  I  always  received  instructions  to  courtesy  to 
Mr.  La  Trobe — to  say  "  Monsieur"  always  to 
Mr.  La  Trobe,  and  to  say,  "  I  thank  you  very 
much.  Monsieur,  for  the  pains  you  have  taken 
with  me  to-day."  Notwithstanding  this  the  old 
inan  would  get  offended  sometimes. 

But  meet  Monsieur  La  Trobe  away  from  his 
palette  and  crayons,  you  saw  at  once  the  gentle- 
man of  the  old  r^me — most  charming  to  con- 
verse with — ^full  01  spirit  and  anecdote — the  acid- 
ity vanished,  the  sourness  gone,  and  the  tones  of 
sadness  that  usually  pervaded  his  countenance 
broken  up,  by  vivid  flashings  of  enthusiasm. 
When  he  was  surprised  by  any  thing  that  struck 
upon  his  feelings,  there  was  an  earnestness  in  his 
words,  and  a  music  in  the  dee{>,  full  tones  of  his 
voice,  that  could  not  fail  to  interest  every  one 
who  can  feel  its  magic  influence.  Broken  £n^- 
hsh  has  frequently  something  puerile  in  its  sound ; 
bat  his  English,  though  broken,  never  made  his 
observations  weak  or  ridiculous ;  his  mind  was 
well  stored  with  the  events  of  by-gone  years — 
of  the  present,  when  apart  from  his  lessons,  he 
seldom  spoke  or  thought.  This  living  with  the 
past  to  him,  was  to  me  a  world  of  romance ;  and 
ihough  I  had  heard  his  tales  more  than  once, 
still  were  was  a  freshness  about  his  conversation 
^t  seemed  to  me  like  reading  some  book  that  I 
bad  never  read  before — hearing  !iim  talk  of  the 
Fieoch  Court— and  the  queen--and  the  trials 


and  troubles  of  his  country — used  to  send  the 
tears  flowing  over  my  cheeks:  he  liked  telling 
his  tales  of  trouble  to  his  young  pupils,  because 
always  certain  of  their  attention  and  sympathy. 
But  his  great  sorrow  arose  from  events  connect^ 
with  his  only  daughter,  whom,. according  to  h«8 
own  account,  he  had  treated  most  harshly — it 
was  only  at  particular  times  that  he  would  speak  ^ 
"  of  his  Ernestine."  The  incident  which  had  so 
great  an  influence  over  the  latter  days  of  Mon- 
sieur La  Trobe's  life,  occurred  on  the  anniversary 
of  that  lost  daughter's  birth-day.  He  ought  to 
have  been  with  us  in  the  morning,  but  sent  an 
apology,  on  the  plea  of  indisposition ;  and  in  the 
evening  we  walked  toward  tne  cottage  he  called 
his  own,  but  which  really  belonged  to  the  Catho- 
lic priest  of  our  parish,  a  gentleman  who  had 
received  his  priestly  education  in  France.  They 
lived  together,  and  agreed  admirably  upon  all  but 
one  or  two  poins,  which  I  need  not  mention  now. 
"  Monsieur  La  Trobe,"  father  Joseph  said,  "  has 

fone  to  the  sea-shore ;  he  was  in  bad  spirits ;  but 
e  had  good  reason  to  believe  be  would  be  in 
better  before  he  slept"  We  did  not  place  much  ^ 
reliance  on  Father  Joseph's  prediction,  for  he  ^ 
was  very  fond  of  a  little  oit  of  mystery,  and  yet 
it  was  seldom  he  looked  so  happy — and  we  has- 
tened our  footsteps  to  what  we  had  called  the 
"  Sketching  Point ;"  for  the  worthy  man  took  all 
his  sea- views  from  one  point — what  would  Stan- 
field  say  to  that  ? — and  there  he  was,  not  sitting 
as  usual,  but  leaning  "  on  the  top  of  his  staff,** 
looking  out  over  the  sea,  yet  perfectly  uncon- 
scious that  in  five  minutes  more  the  water  would 
cover  his  shoes.  We  called  out  to  him  from  tha 
cliff*  to  move,  and  never  shall  forget  the  inexpres- 
sibly mournful  expression  of  his  countenance 
when  he  turned  it  toward  us — ^we  felt  as  if  we 
had  intruded  upon  some  silent  sorrow — disturbed 
a  holy  melancholy,  by  the  abruptness  of  our 
laughter  and  our  thoughtless  cries,  and  were 
angry  we  had  done  so.  As  he  moved  slowly 
forward  to  meet  us,  we  lowered  our  voices,  and 
spoke  almost  in  whispers,  so  natural  is  it  to  sub- 
due emotions  before  tnose  we  respeet.  The  old 
man  looked  very  sorrowful,  and  I  thought  I  could 
discover  the  traces  of  recent  tears  upon  his 
cheeks;  he  saw  that  he  had  made  us  sad,  and  his 
continental  spirits  rallied. 

"  Dear  childrens,"  he  said,  "  poor  Monsieur  La 
Trobe  have  make  you  sorry,  I  see  it  in  your  face ; 

Four  round  Irish  face,  he  look  longe  !  Eh  bien ! 
ought  to  be  glad,  for  though  my  childes,  my 
Ernestine,  not  here  to  rejoice  my  heart,  she  re- 
joice the  hearts  of  wherever  she  be.  Yes,  yes, 
she  is  loved,  as  she  ou^ht  to  be,  though  she  was 
false  to  me,  to  love  without  my  leave,  and  take 
de  leave  I  nevere  ffive  to  leave  me !  Ah !  I  was 
angry,  angry  to  de  death ;  I  could  have  killed 
her ;  but  now  I  grow  old  and  de  erave  vill  soon 
open  for  Monsieur  La  Trobe,  and  the  time  dat 
passes  softens,  and  I  forgive  her,  so  she  vill  not 
oe  here  to  close  my  eyes.  I  shall  have  no  friend 
to  close  my  eyes." 

**  Oh,  shame.  Monsieur  La  Trobe,  are  not  we 
your  friends  ?" 

**  Ah  !  chere  Demoiselles !  you  are  all  sweet, 
kind  young  ladies — you  very  sweet  and  good, 
ven  you  not  dravf,  and  monche,  monche  de  tops 
off*  your  crayoD>  and  loee  your  Engee  rubbere. 
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and  make  skies  green  and  grass  blue ;  you  are  all 
most  charming  ven  you  away  from  your  lessons, 
and  I  would  be  imgrat,  if  I  did  not  remembere 
all  de  kind  tings  you  have  done  for  the  poor  re- 
fugee :  but  you  not  my  Ernestine,  not  de  childes 
dat  play  on  my  vife*s  bosom ;  not  de  childes  dat 
#  she  press  to  her  hearte ;  not  de  childes  dat  she 
clasp  in  de  convulsion  of  death :  and  den,  just  as 
her  spirit  fly  to  Heaven^  you,  my  dear  young 
ladies  are  not  the  childes  dat  she  give  to  my  arms, 
and  say,  *  Louis,  chere  Louis  Auguste,  cherish 
her  as  you  would  my  heart,  my  life,  mon  ame !' 
and  then  she  die  and  leave  me  her  living  image, 
her  miniature.  Oh,  my  heart  must  be  hard,  or  it 
would  have  broke,  long,  long  ago." 

**  But  you  did  cherish,  did  love  her.  Monsieur 
La  Trobe,  you  have,  therefore,  no  reason" — The 
old  man  uttered  an  exclamation  of  violent  an- 
guish.   In  an  instant  the  expression  of  his  coun 
tenance  changed — it  had  told  the  softened  nature 
of  his  feelings,  but  never  can  I  forget  the  bitter- 
ness of  self-reproach  that  marked  it,  while  Ke 
exclaimed,  *'  No,  Mademoiselle,  I  did  not  cherish, 
#   not  love  her,  as  I  promise  my  angel  Adele,  my 
vife.     I  not  do  as  I  ought.     I  forgot  that  when 
she  grew,  my  white  rose,  from  a  little  bud,  dat  I 
carry  next  my  heart,  into  a  beautiful  vomans  dat 
the  sun  shine  on,  and  all  de  birds  of  the  air  ad 
mire;  I  forgot  it  was  but  natural  she  should  do, 
as  her  mothere  did,  and  fall  in  love  !    Ah  dear  ! 
she  have  no  animosity  to  de  foes  of  France  be- 
cause her  heart  so  large,  poor  dear !  she  like  de 
whole  world — and  she  take  glory  dat  her  Rolland 
was  brave  soldat.     She  knew  I  would  nevere 
give  consent  dat   she    marry    soldier — nevere, 
nevere." 
"  And  what  did  she  do  ?" 
"  Ah !  bah  ! — she  nmrry  without.     I  should 
have  forgiven  her,  but  no,  I  turned  her  away. 
She  kneel  at  my  feet — I  cast  her  from  me !    She 
fall  at  my  feet — I  spurn  her,  though  my  heart 
bled;  and  I  would  have  raised  her  to  it,  but  her 
husbande,  he  that  stole  hei'from  me,  came  'in,  bah ! 
80  confidante,  vid  his  proud  blue  eye,  and  his 

vat  you  call  swaggere,  and  take  her  in  his 

arms,  ana  say  to  me — me,  who  was  Peer  of 
France — dat  if  I  had  not  been  an  old  man,  he 
would  have  use  his  sword.  Old !  as  if  honor  was 
ever  old.  I  call  him  coward — I  strike  him — and 
den  he  draw,  and  I  draw  mine.  She,  my  Ernes- 
tine, she  hold  down  her  husband's  arm,  and  I 
never  knew  how  it  was,  but  the  point  of  mine 
wounded  her.  Oh,  le  bon  Dieu!  I  saw  her 
blood — her  blood — drawn  by  my  sword." 

The  old  man  became  almost  convulsed,  and  we, 
little  more  than  children,  stood  trembling  around 
him. 

"  Do  not  be  af right,"  he  continued  after  a  pause, 
"  do  not  be  af  right,  my  dear  young  ladies,  I  am 
quite  harmless — a  harmless  old  man — I  would 
not  shed  a  pigeon's  blood.  He  take  her  from  me, 
and  refuse  dat  I  should  kneel  to  beg  her  pardon ! 
— he  not  a  father  then,  though  he  is  now.  I  never 
see  her  since — I  shall  never  see  my  child  again. 
They  become  rich,  and  I  would  not  let  them 
know  where  I  was;  I  hide  myself  in  Ireland, for 
if  I  did  de  proud  soldier  might  tink  I  want  his 
charite — ah  bah  !  And  the  old  man,  forgetful  of 
the  past  agony  in  the  present  pride,  took  a  pinch 
of  snuff  from  his  jeweled  box,  with  the  air  of  a 


prince.  Aeain  his  tone  and  manner  became  jmb- 
dued.  "  Dis  is  her  birth  day,"  he  repeated,  as  if 
to  himself,  **  dis  is  her  birth  day,  and  I  shall 
never,  never  see  her  more !" 

It  certainly  has  a  melo-dramatic  effect,  hut  it  is, 
nevertheless,  true,  that,  at  the  very  moment  he 
had  BO  said,  we  perceived  that  Father  Joseph, 
accompanied  by  a  gentleman  and  lady  of  midiUe 
aged  appearance,  and  followed  by  two  young 
ladies,  had  descended  the  clifis,  and  were  close  to 
us,  before  we  perceived  them. 

"  Ah,  bah !"  said  Monsieur  La  Trobe,  "  dat 
dear  good  Father  Joseph  is  von  great  fool ;  he 
know  I  not  vant  to  see  strangers  to-day.  Ah 
bah !  And  he  turned  to  meet  them  with  no  Tcry 
good  grace.  There  was  an  expression  of  quiet 
enjoyment  in  Father  Joseph's  eyes,  that  made  me 
expect  some  very  great  happiness;  nor  was  I 
disappointed.  The  elder  lady  looked  at  Mon- 
sieur La  Trobe  for  a  little  time,  and  then  murmur- 
ed— «« Father  do  you  not  know  your  Ernestine  P 
Oh,  what  a  scene  it  was — and  all  managed  so  cle- 
verly by  that  good  old  Father  Joseph — poor  Mon- 
sieur ta  Trobe  could  hardly  believe  the  evidence 
of  his  senses,  but  seizing  his  daughter's  aim, 
bared  it  to  where  the  scar  was,  then,  indeed,  diey 
wept  in  each  other's  arms ;  and  the  "  soldier," 
he  wept,  and  in  truth,  as  all  wept;  but  the  two 
beautiful  young  ladies,  who  called  Monsieur  La 
Trobe  "  grand-papa,"  they  wept  the  most  of  all; 
and  I  am  sure  everything  was  explained,  foi^got- 
ten,  and  forgiven ;  the  whole  country  wished  the 
old  man  joy,  and  praised  father  Joseph,  and  visi- 
ted the  general  and  his  lady ;"  and  the  only  alloy 
to  all  this  happiness  was,  that  very  soon  after 
the  occurrence  of  this  incident,  we  lost  thi  old 
Drawing  Master. 
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LINES  SUGGESTED  BT  VIEWING  A  PICTURE  OF 
SAWKILL  FALLS. 

BT    MISS   X.    ROLMIS. 

All  Indian,  htlf  raised,  grasping  a  gun,  and  kwIUng  iBt«nUy 
toward  the  forest.    High  in  the  air  a  bird  is  wingiaf  lU 
flight  tiirongh  the  trackless  space  of  ether. 
Ha:  chieftain  of  the  dnsky  brow. 
What  wakes  thy  warrior-spirit  now  T 
Why  do  thine  eyes  thus  brightly  beam? 

Is  it  the  richness  of  the  scene  1 
Or  lias  the  pale-face  trod  the  glen 

With  stately  step  and  haughty  mein  t 
Or  has  the  deer,  with  joyous  boand, 
Awoke  the  rocks  with  echoing  sound  1 
Why  should  thy  hand  convulsife  clasp 
That  gun  within  its  sinewy  grasp? 
Dost  thou  know  fear  1    Thy  mighty  race 
Olre  not  sndi  name  a  resting  place : 
Then  why  that  start— thy  form  half  raise. 
To  scan  the  landscape  with  thy  gaze! 
Nay,  rest  tiiy  hand;— see !  from  her  nest 
The  eagle  soars,  with  snow-white  crest ; 
And,  sailing  tlut>ugh  the  realms  of  air, 
(Above  the  clouds  that  duster  there,) 
She  wings  her  way  most  gallantly, 
Thine  own  bright  emblem,  wild  and  free ! 

Now  turn  ye  to  the  scene  beside— 
Will  it  not  wake  your  native  pride  ? 
Bright  water  o*er  the  rocky  steep 
With  laughter  takes  ito  headlong  leap, 
FloaUng,  like  light,  *mH  emerald  l9tre», 
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Or  allTer  bands  with  rubies  weares; 
Or,  rising  from  its  pebblj  grmve, 
In  anger  rears  a  foaming  wave ; 
While  rainbow  tints  forever  play 
Around  its  brow  by  night  or  day. 
See  yon  old  oalc,  in  strength  and  power, 
▲bore  the  rest  in  pride  doth  tower ; 
While  round  Its  trunk  the  twist  of  brakes 
From  its  strong  heart  more  vigor  takes ; 
And  there  the  fir-tree  doth  fHnged  rise 
Its  dark-green  Ussels  to  the  skies, 
Or  o'er  the  rough  bank,  bending  low, 
Its  shadow  casts  far,  far  below  \ 

Say,  Chieftain,  why  thy  noiseless  tread 

Hath  over  vale  and  mountain  aped  T~ 

If  waning  moons  did  lead  thee  on 

Thy  trackless  couria,  so  still  and  lone  1 

Why  thy  tired  form  bath  sought  repose 

From  mid-day  heat— from  wrongs  and  woes, 

Beside  the  rushing  waterfall. 

Tar  from  thy  home— thy  loved— thy  all' 

Hath  dread  Bellona  sent  thee  hence 

To  catch  the  torrent's  eloquence. 

And  to  thy  brother  warriors  show 

The  pent-up  thoughts  thy  heart  may  know  1 

Or  deep  in  Nature's  wilds  explore 

Their  hidden  depths  and  fruitful  store! 

And~    But  why  need  1  question  thee 

Once  more,  since  thou  hast  answered  me  7 

Then  rest,  my  pencil:  evermore 

TUne  locked  shall  keep  iu  garnered  store ! 


THE    VILLAGE   GIRL. 

I  SAT,  lost  in  thought,  on  the  hank  of  a  little  rivu- 
let that  came  murmuring  down  the  hill  side,  and 
flowed  away  to  the  hroad  river  that  spread  its 
hlue  surface  beyond  the  plain  toward  the  setting 
sun.  A  dew  drop,  scarcely  perceptible  to  the 
naked  eye,  faintly  sparkled  on  the  leaf  that  bent 
from  an  over-hanging  bough.  And  in  my  half 
waking  half  dreaming  reverie,  I  thought  I  saw 
myriads  of  these  little  drops  collecting  and  de- 
scending on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys,  forming 
the  bubbling  rivulets  that  flowed,  one  after  ano- 
ther, until  their  united  streams  swelled  into 
mighty  rivers,  and  the  rivers,  sweeping  on  through 
the  deep  valleys  of  the  lands,  hundreds  of  miles, 
and  terminating  in  fathomless  oceans  that  rolled 
their  resistless  currents  round  the  world. 

From  amid  the  mist  that  rose  above  the  ming- 
ling of  the  waters,  there  came  to  my  side  an  old 
and  venerable  man  wrapped  in  a  sea  green  cloak, 
and  while  with  one  hand  he  pressed  Uie  moisture 
from  his  flowing  hair,  with  the  other  he  held  to 
my  eye  a  curiously  wrought  tube  of  glassy  trans- 
parency— and  bid  me  mark  the  lesson  it  would 
onfold. 

I  looked — a  beheld  before  me  a  pleasant  village 
in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  teeming  landscape,  m 
the  sweet  and  mellow  season  of  June.  The 
bells  are  ringing,  and  groups  of  children  are  ga- 
thering to  the  school  house — it  is  the  Sabbath — 
and  that  the  Sabbath  school.  Yonder,  at  the  end 
of  the  lane,  is  a  village  girl — she  stops  to  look  a 
moment  at  some  boys  at  play — she  hesitates, 
tarns  away,  and  then  again  approaches.  Now 
she  speaks  to  a  little  ragged  noisy  boy,  that  has 

Suarreled  with  his  playmates^  and  picked  up  all 
le  marbles;  they  are  going  to  %ht,  and  he 
swears  horrible  oaths.    She  takes  oim  by  the 


hand — see  how  earnestly  she  talks  to  him — She 
points  toward  the  beautiful  blue  summer  sky — 
and  a  tear  glistens  on  her  sweet  cheek. 

Now  she  has  said  something  which  has  made 
an  impression  on  that  rude  and  ruined  boy — ttnd 
he  has  turned  and  walked  away  with  her.  They 
go  toward  the  school — ^he  stops  a  moment  at  the 
door,  but  she  has  persuaded  hun  in. 

Just  then  the  old  man  touched  a  hidden  key,' 
and  the  scene  changed.  Another  slowly  follow- 
ed. 

There  at  the  foot  of  a  ragged  and  barren  moun- 
tain is  an  old  and  miserable  log  dwelling — the 
windows  are  broken — ^the  chimney  has  partly 
fallen  down ;  the  wretchedness  of  hopeless  pov- 
erty is  in  every  feature  of  the  scene — a  lean  naif 
famished  dog  sits  by  the  door,  and  gives  a  faint 
and  melancholy  recognition  to  his  master,  who 
comes  staggering  up  the  glen,  intoxicated  and  in 
rags. 

But  yonder  through  the  opening  vista  in  the 
far  distance  is  seen  the  outline  of  the  lovely  vil- 
lage we  have  left,  and  there  coming  slowly  up 
the  path  I  see  the  very  boy  who  was  led  to  the 
Sunday  school  in  the  morning  by  the  village  girl. 
He  has  a  book  in  his  hand.  He  is  reading  it  as 
he  walks.  It  is  a  Bible;  a  present  from  his  young^ 
friend,  the  teacher. 

The  scene  shifts  like  a  moving  panorama.  The 
shades  of  night  fall  upon  the  scene — and  now 
the  bright  morning  brestks  over  the  mountain  top, 
and  the  birds  sing  in  the  trees.  The  family  are 
gathered  in  a  group  in  the  cottage  and  that  little 
boy  is  reading  from  his  book.  They  all  listen. 
But  still  the  scene  is  shifting  and  shifting.  Days 
and  weeks  and  months  seem  to  be  passing.  I  see 
the  little  boy  take  his  brothers  and  sisters  to  the 
village  school.  The  whole  family  goes  to  the 
church  on  Sunday.  A  great  reform  has  been 
effected.  And  the  scene  begins  to  wear  a  cheer- 
ful and  happy  aspect.  Now,  if  I  have  counted 
the  change  right,  it  is  three  summers  since  we 
first  saw  this  family ;  they  have  removed  to  a 
comfortable  house  in  the  borders  of  the  village — 
it  is  a  farm  house,  and  is  surrounded  by  pleasant 
fields.  What  a  wonderful  change.  But  it  is 
gone— and  here  is  another  scene. 

The  boy  has  grown  to  mannood — and  mingling 
with  the  crowds  of  men  in  a  great  city,  by  his 
example,  his  activity,  and  his  eloquence,  he  is 
giving  tone  and  shape  and  direction  to  the  cur- 
rent of  many  thoughts.  An  energy  and  power 
untiring  and  resistless  marks  his  progress — a  be- 
nevolence expansive  as  the  world  characterizes 
all  his  efforts.  New  scenes  of  active  enterprizc 
are  presented — new  fields  for  effort  are  opened — 
and  the  tides  of  moral  influence  are  going  forth 
before  the  impulse,  over  a  vast  continent. 

Still  another  scene.  That  untirine  man  is  there. 
He  sits  in  a  green  verandah  beneath  the  shade  of 
a  palm  tree ;  a  strange  land  and  skj  are  around 
and  above  him.  He  is  translating  mto  a  foreign 
tongue  the  sublime  morality  of  heaven — opening 
to  millions  in  all  future  generations  new  views  of 
life,  of  obligation  and  of  duty.  He  has  left  his 
home  forever,  armed  with  the  glorious  panoply 
of  truth,  to  war  with  the  errors  of  superstition 
and  infidelity  and  cruelty — to  scatter  light  in  dark- 
ness— and  to  reclaim  a  degraded  race. 

Years  upon  years  are  parsing.    The  change  is 
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not  more  visible  and  marked  in  the  alternations 
of  the  seasons  than  in  the  change  of  men.  A 
new  era  has  dawned.  And  as  ^e  man  goes  at 
last  in  gray  old  aee  to  his  grave — the  power  of 
his  influence  has  been  felt  to  the  remotest  shores 
of  time.  Good  men  bless  his  memory,  and  mil- 
lions rejoice  that  he  has  lived. 

"  But  where,"  I  asked,  "  is  the  viUage  girl." 
*'  You  shall  see,"  answered  my  mysterious  visi- 
tor. And  touching  another  key,  I  looked,  and 
beheld  again  before  me  the  retired  village,  the 
same  after  half  a  emtury,  lying  in  the  quietude 
and  rural  beauty,  an  old  hooded  woman  passed, 
leaning^,  In  d<>crepit  age,  upon  a  staff,  habited  in 
the  g^b  of  rustic  simplicity.  I  knew  that  face 
again.  The  peace  the  world  gives  not,  and  can- 
not lake  awiiy  was  there.  Unnoticed  and  un- 
known she  was  about  closing  her  long  and  unas- 
suniing  d  it  lies,  with  scarce  a  consciousness  that 
she  h»d  been  useful  in  the  world. 

The  old  man  pointed  to  the  dew  drop,  the  riv- 
ulet, the  distant  riv»,  and  away  to  the  far  off 
ocean.  ''  Thus,"  said  he,  "  the  dew  drops  raise 
the  tides  that  roll  round  the  world — fit  emblems 
of  that  moral  influence,  which,  from  the  humblest 
efibrts,  flow  on  increasing  in  power,  only  to  de- 
yelope  the  immeasurable  resoUs  in  eternity." 


THB  1*03  07  THE  ROVEH. 
Ths  R«tib,  for  TWO  sollais  ▲  tbab,  gives  SSi  pag**  ^ 
iMding  mttUer  instead  of  670,  the  amount  contained  in  the 
nenthUee;  M  steel  plates,  instead  of  abont  90,  and  Stele, 
giat  wood  engravings  eitra,  and  liaBdsoiiiely  printed  upon 
saperOne  wliite  tliick  paper.  An  editien,  aJeo,  witlioat  tlie 
steel  plates  and  cover,  for  omb  bollab  a  tbab,  with  all  the 
reading  matter  and  the  wood  engravings,  subject  only  to 
Bewspaper  postage,  and  after  first  of  Jqly,  free  of  postage  to 
anyplace  within  thirty  miles  of  New  York. 

Kbw  PuBLiOATxoirs.— We  have  received  from  Wiley  * 
Fotnara,  101  Broadway,  four  numbers  of  their  Library  of 
Choice  Reading,  containing 

Tablb  Talk,  by  WilUam  Hszlitt,  Nos.  0  and  9, 

Hbasloko  Hall  abb  Niohtmabb  Abbbt,  number?,  and 

Trb  PsBifCH  III  Aloibbs,  number  8. 
We  herald  these  delightftil  volumes  with  pleasure,  as  open- 
big  a  new  career  of  elegmat  literature,  put  into  a  shape  that 
does  one's  eyes  good  to  look  at— neatly  got  up,  and  handsome- 
ly printed  on  One  white  paper.  This  is  really  refreshing 
after  the  gorging  of  cheap  stuff  which  has  flowed  from  the 
presses  of  the  country  for  three  yesrs  past,  hurried  off  in  the 
Boost  slovenly  manner  upon  paper  as  coarse  and  at  brown  as 
a  tow  bag.  The  public  we  know  are  graleful  for  the  treat, 
as  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  its  taking  away  immense  editions 
of  each  number  of  this  rare  Library,  already  containing 
Eotben ;  the  Amber  Witch ;  Undine  ;  Leigh  Hant*s  glorious 
book.  Imagination  and  Fancy;  that  ivy-bound,  golden-aged, 
delicious  Diary  of  Lady  Willoughby;  the  French  in  Algiers; 
and  Ancient  Moral  Tales  from  the  Geata  Romanorom,  besides 
those  above  noticed ;  and  we  happen  to  know  that  the  editor 
has  some  charming  things  preparing  for  future  numbers. 
(Let  us  recommend  here,  by>tbe-bye,  his  adding  to  the  same 
woof,  those  two  most  charming  novels  of  modem  days.  The 
Youth  of  Shakspere,  and  Shakspere  and  his  Friends.)  What 
shsU  we  say  of  them  ?  Every  one  has  read  something  of 
HazlitVs  with  delight,  and  thoasands  will  wade  delighted 
through  the  two  volumes  of  his  Table  Talk.  The  French  in 
Algiers,  is  by  a  young  Lieutenant  in  the  Oldenburg  service, 
who  went  to  Spain  in  1830,  to  gain  his  spurs  under  Espartero, 
but  arriving  at  the  end  of  the  war,  went  thence  to  Algiers 
sad  entttTBd  ths  French  army  as  a  volunteer,  where  be  put- 


ed  through  two  years  of  hardship  and  danger.  The  i 
has  a  way  of  making  you  a  companion  in  all  his  adventaras; 
and  you  have  besides  a  very  good  account  of  the  war  tn  Al- 
giers, of  the  Arabs,  and  of  Abd-el-Kader  and  his  waiwiili 
country.  Headlong  Hall  and  Nightmare  Abbey  make  an  i»- 
teresting  volume.  *'  Their  satirical  force  and  interest,  rdlert 
ing  every  shade  and  variety  of  opinion  in  the  Blneteentli  cea- 
tury,  will  be  felt  in  a  counUy  where  every  ism  is  foUy  devel- 
oped." 

Why  didnt  the  pubUshers  think  to  send  us  the  Ifstiv* 
numbers  of  the  Library  1  We  must  not  miss  a  link  at  tfaie 
golden  chain  of  **  choice  reading"— we  would  not  be  vilho«t 
them  all  for  a  crown ! 

From  Harper  ft  Brothers  we  have  received  the  foDowiof 
works: 

Babbbs*s  Notbs  on  the  Bphesians,  PhUippisBs  and  CoIo»- 
aians.  The  well  known  theological  ability  of  the  Reir.  AStert 
Bames,  is  enough  to  ensure  a  large  sale  of  this  work.  II 
will  bear  studying  closely,  and  will  be  very  Taloabte  to  tke 
student. 

Tub  Blxhd  OatL,  and  other  Tales,  by  Mrs.  Embury.  A 
very  capital  little  book  for  the  young,  serving  to  inculcate  aB 
the  best  feelings  of  humanity,  and  prompt  them  to  deeds  ef 
charity,  love,  and  forbearance. 

Nmht  ABD  MoBNine,  by  Bulwer—One  of  his  most  high^ 
wiought  and  intensely  interesting  novels. 

WTOMive,  an  original  novel,  by  an  anonymous  writer.  We 
have  not  read  this  work,  but  have  heard  it  extreaiely  well 
spoken  of. 

DiunoBABT  OF  Fbactical  Mbdioibb,  No.  7.  This  pre- 
mises to  be  one  of  the  moat  valuable  woifca  of  the  leaien, 
and  is  prepared  and  edited  with  consummate  ability. 

Sbcvclopbdia  of  DoMBsnc  Eoobomt,  No.  S.  Every  mar- 
ried person,  and  all  who  mtend  to  get  married,  should  pos' 
sees  a  copy  of  this  work.  It  seems  to  us  as  though  it  oouM 
not  be  otherwise  than  indispensable. 

Tbb  Pictoblal  Biblb,  No.  S7.  This  magnificent  work  has 
progressed  as  far  as  Isaiah  XXIY.  The  paper  and  printing 
are  unrivalled,  and  the  illustrations  very  fine,  particularly  the 
smaller  ones. 

iLLusTBATED  Sraxspebb,  Nos.  51  Bud  M.  ItUs  beaotiful 
work  is  carried  on  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  elegance. 
We  notice  that  some  of  the  large  engravings,  done  by  Mr. 
Orr,  are  very  superior. 

Thb  Ambbican  Rbvibw,  a  Whig  journal  of  politics,  Btera- 
ture  and  science.  Ws  have  received  the  numbers  of  this 
magaxine,  and  on  looking  them  over  were  strongly  impressed 
with  the  sterling  worth  of  the  work.  Its  literary  merits  are 
of  the  very  highest  order.  Ito  political  and  review  artSdes 
are  such  as  would  do  credit  to  the  best  English  magaiiMe; 
while  its  essays,  tales  and  poetry  are  such  as  any  thinUnc 
person  would  delight  to  resd,  of  a  quiet  evening,  tn  his  own 
sanctum.  We  had  oaen  wondered  why  the  whigs  were  de- 
prived of  a  high  toned  monthly  journal  like  the  Review,  and 
had  pictured  in  our  own  minds  how  such  a  desirable  object 
might  be  acquired;  but  we  confess,  on  perusing  the  work 
now  before  the  people,  that  we  hardly  hoped  for  one  contain- 
ing so  much  excellence.  Mr.  Colton  has  nobly  begun  his 
work,  and  we  hope  he  will  reap  a  rich  reward.  He  numbers 
among  his  contributors  some  of  the  ablest  pens  in  the  coua- 
try.  The  May  number  has  articles  from  Tuckerman,  Rev. 
Ralph  Hoyt,  Cbaries  Winterfield.  James  D.  Whelpley,  and  the 
editor,  G.  H.  Colton.  William  Wallsce  has  a  gem  of  a  poem 
—a  "  Letter  to  MadeUne"— one  of  Uie  best  things  of  thie 
talented  young  poet.  The  price  of  the  Review  is  five  doUais 
a  year 
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^^■'    O  U 

»i  i  g  h  t 
travel 
many 
teagae 
and  nc-i 
ver  meet 
withvil- 
Inge  inn  so  picluresque  or 
jto  antique  as  ours.  You 
mighUraveri^e  many  abroad 
acre  of  liingle,  wood  and 
park,  and  vet  not  *ite  ^o 
bravi^,  po  \va\  an  oak  rbithat 
whichcovers  with  its  mighty 
arms  the  time-worn  sign  that  swings  before  our 
humble  hostelry.  It  stands  in  solitary  majesty, 
leafless  and  bare,  a  grim,  gaunt  skeleton,  the 
huge  anatomy  of  a  strong-limbed  giant,  its  sum- 
mer bravery  put  oif,  its  leafy  gloriousness  de- 
parted, its  many-hued  autumnal  robe  stript  from 
It,  and  trodden  down  to  mingle  with  the  sudden 
Boil  beneath.  Centuries  have  rolled  over  it,  and 
generations  passed  it  by,  and  still  it  towers  in  al- 
titude, in  beauty,  and  in  bulk  the  same.  Lichens 
cling  firmly  to  its  rugged  bark,  and  mosses  dra- 
pery its  hardy  roots;  but  they  become  it  as  hoary 
hairs  become  the  veteran ;  they  are  gnomonic  of 
a  rare  old  age— old  age  without  its  concomitant 
decay.    They,  must  have  been  coeval — oak  and 
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house ;  and  he  who  reared  the  one  must  surely 
have  commit te4  to  the  earth  the  liny  acorn  from 
whose  jafrave  sprung  up  the  Titan  va^itness  of  the  » 
other.  '  ^ 

But  the  fnn  1  didst  ever  see  a  crazier  pile  ?— an 
edifice !^Q  nodding,  toMfTin»^,ciiTions  nud  uncouth  ? 
Story  overtoppinjc:  story,  and  a  row  ol  heavy  ^- 
bles,  Bombrous  and  unitorai,  ornate  with  cunning 
carving,  worm-eaten  and  sompw hut  defaced  with- 
al, liftm^  their  peaked  sammits  above  the  sunken 
window^  the  redundant  cornice?,  fjnaint  corhelSi  * 
vacant  nichej^,  hr^ickelsand  bas-rehefs,  which  di- 
versify and  decorate  the  molly  aspect  of  the 
^*  Royal  Ouk   * 

It  hath  had  il.**  mutations— that  way-side  ale- 
house ;  and  the  rude  effigies  which  rustic  art  has 
traced  upon  its  sign-board,  have  changed  as  often 
as  the  blazon  of  the  royal  shield.  When  its  walls 
first  rose,  the  hermit's  stirring  call  to  arms  was 
ringing  through  the  realms  oi  Christendom,  and 
noble  blood  was  shed  like  rain  upon  the  thirsty 
soil  of  Palestine.  Then ,  the"^*  Red  Cross*'  became 
the  rendezvous  for  village  gossips ;  and  if,  per- 
chance, some  humble  palmer  soueht  the  shelter 
of  its  roof,  daylight  would  dawn  before  the  throng 
dispersed  Hvhom  curiosity  had  convened  to  hear 
the  wonder-teeming  tales  with  which  the  wander- 
er re^ed  the  greedy  ears  of  that  attentive  com- 
pany 

Anon,  when  many  an  eventful  [year  had  nm 
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its  course,  and  the  crusades  were  numbered  with 
the  by-gone  things  of  an  imperfectly  remembered 
past,  the  "  Harry  Tudor*'  swung  from  before  the 
village  inn ;  and  crippled  veterans,  who  had  been 
eye-witnesses  of,  and  actors  in,  the  sanpiinary 
and  merciless  wars  of  the  Roses,  met  in  the  sum- 
mer evenings  beneath  the  verdurous  roof  spread 
out  by  that  all -sheltering  oak,  and  spun  intermi- 
nable recitals  (that  varied  with  the  occasion  and 
the  audience)  of  Hexham's  total  rout — of  Stam- 
ford's fierce,  disastrous  fray — or  Barnet's  Sabbath 
fight,  and  Bosworth's  bloody  field. 

Once  more  the  sign  was  changed,  and  Harry 
Tudor's  sharp  and  thoughtful  face  was  hidden 
beneath  a  patch  of  sober,  russet- colored  paint. 
True  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  shuffling,  close- 
cropped  tapster  (of  tjie  period  of  the  Common- 
wealth) scrawled  on  his  board  the  hackneyed 
watchword,  which  certain  of  the  republieans  had 
adopted,  '*God  encompasseth  us!"  That,  we 
may  be  sure,  was  never  destined  to  survive  the 
Restoration ;  and  in  its  stead,  there  was  accord- 
ingly displayed  as  reasonable  a  resemblance  of 
the  oak  oT  Boscobel  as  the  limner's  fancy  could 
devise.  And  often  renewed  as  it  has  been,  still 
does  the  sign  revive,  while  under  it  we  read  the 
well-known  name  of  its  hearty  honest  host  "  John 
Summers." 

Pondering  upon  the  name,  something  of  his 
past  history  occurs  to  mind, — scattered  reminis- 
cences that  were  silently  fading  out  of  memory. 
Five  and  twenty  years  ago  John  Summers  was  a 
handsome  stripling,  light  of  heart  and  blithe  of 
limb,  and  somewlmt  of  a  wa^  to  boot ;  indeed, 
the  .very  life  and  soul,  mainspring,  projector, 
promoter,  and  part-perpetrator,  of  every  freak 
and  frolic  that  from  time  to  time  enlivened  and 
excited  the  less  inventive,  less  mercureal,  less 
enthusiastic  minds  of  our  good  friends  and  old  fa- 
miliars, the  villagers  of .    Supreme  in 

steeple,  lord  paramount  of  bells  and  bell-ringers, 
marshal  of  Christmas  minstrels,  comptroller  of 
festivities  at  Easter  and  at  Whitsuntide,  grand 
caterer  at  harvest-homes,  chief  of  the  commissa- 
riat at  the  banquets  of  the  club,  joker  in  ordina- 
ry and  extraordinary  at  wedding,  lunpire  at 
cricket-matches,  director  of  bonhres  and  fire- 
works on  each  recurring  Guy  Fawkes  day, — 
what  a  perfect  Proteus  was  honest  John ! 

He  had  a  brother,  too,  ("  alas !  that  had,  how 
sad  a  passage  'tis !")  of  a  temperament  so  oppo- 
site, and  disposition  so  dissimilar,  that  at  times 
one  almost  telt  disposed  to  doubt  their  consan- 
guinity. Abstracted,  reserved,  contemplative, 
and  naturally  of  a  proud,  unbending  mmd,  the 
contrast  which  the  character  of  Edward  Sununers 
presented  to  his  elder  brother's,  was  obvious  to 
the  most  superficial,  the  most  careless  of  observ- 
ers. As  they  grew  to  manhood,  this  diversity  of 
character,  and  the  differing  tendencies  of  their 
pursuits,  went  far  to  dissociate  and  divide  them. 
The  elder,  as  we  ha^  intimated,  was  somewhat 
of  a  freehearted,  jovial,  roystering  fellow,  could 
troU  a  catch,  and  frame  a  reasonable  after-dinner 
speech,  pithy  and  pertinent  withal;  was  unrival- 
led as  a  rifle  shooter,  famous  at  fly-fishing,  ex- 
pert at  quoits,  and,  as  a  cricketer,  was  justly 
noted  for  his  scientific  batting.  Edward,  on  the 
other  hand,  almost  effeminately  delicate  in  per- 
son, found  no  enjoyment  in  the  rough  but  manly 


pastimes  of  his  brother,  viewed  his  celebrity  in 
those  respects  with  something  like  contempt,  ac- 
knowledged no  community  with  his  companions* 
and  concentrated  all  his  energies  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  talents  as  a  self-taught  painter.  Such 
profitless  expenditure  of  time,  it  must  not  be 
concealed,  was  viewed  with  grave  concern  by 
one  whose  knowledge  of  cartoons  was  limited 
to  certain  scores  chalked  with  scholastic  regula- 
rity upon  a  cupboard  door  within  the  bar;  and 
whose  picture-gallery  was  limited  to  a  series  of 
brightly-colored  representations  of  a  fox-chacc, 
which,  together  with  a  pair  of  dingy  caricatures, 
graced  the  club-room  of  the  "  Royal  Oak."  In 
fact,  paternal  prudence  augured  but  ominously  of 
the  future  from  the  experience  of  a  costly,  and 
(in  so  far  as  emolument  was  concerned)  an  un- 
productive past. 

Meantime,  the  thoughts  of  both  the  broth^s 
were  simultaneously  directed  into  one  and  ^ttt 
game  channel — a  channel  easily  surmised.  Both 
fell  suddenly  in  love  !  A  childish  play-mate,  a 
relative  by  some  remote  affinity,  who,  years  be- 
fore, had  parted  from  the  village  as  a  merr}s  hoy- 
den girl,  chiefly  remembered  by  reason  of  tne 
exceeding  and  never-failing  mirthfulness  of  a 
most  sunshiny  disposition,  returned  to  it  a  ma- 
tured and  really  dazzling  beauty ;  a  girl  still  in 
years,  but  in-  height,  in  figure,  and  in  mind,  a 
woman.  She  soon  became  the  "cynosure  of 
neighb'ring  eyes,"  and  was  as  much  an  object  of 

admiration  among  the  rising  bachelors  of ^ 

as  (truth  must  be  told)  of  envy,  and  (occasionally) 
of  detraction,  among  the  comparatively  slighted 
maidens  of  the  village.  With  both  the  Sum- 
mers's, the  intercourse  of  childhood  was  present- 
ly renewed;  and  with  the  younger,  in  allitseaily 
warmth.  Perhaps  the  pride  which  woman  natu- 
rally feels  at  seeing  a  proud  man  kneeling  at  her 
feet,  valuing  a  conquest  rather  in  proportion  to 
the  difficulty  of  its  acquirement  than  its  actual 
worth,  or  perhaps  (so  contradictory  is  the  hoinan 
heart)  a  sentiment  of  admiration  for  pecaliarities 
of  character  so  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
which  marked  her  own,  innuenced  Lucy  Frazer 
in  her  choice.  But  be  it  as  it  may,  Edward  Sum- 
mers was  the  accepted  lover. 

Well  might  the  unsuccessful  suitor,  who  had 
seen  his  junior  brother's  claims  preferred  to  bis, 
feel  with  some  bitterness  the  slight  thus  put  upoa 
him ;  for  if  ever  there  was  human  being  whose 
peculiar  privilege  it  seemed  to  be  to  conununicate 
to  those  within  tier  sphere  a  happiness  that  was 
perfectly  contagious,  that  being  was  Lucy  Frazer. 
You  could  not  tell  from  what  precise  source  it 
sprung,  nor  how  communicated.  She  looked  a 
volume  of  unutterable  kindness.  The  compre- 
hensive benevolence  of  her  soul  appeared  lite- 
rally to  find  an  utterance  in  every  glance  that 
emanated  from  her  large  and  lustrous  eyes;  and 
when  her  lips  broke  into  smiles,  it  came  like 
some  most  welcome  gush  of  sunshine,  a  pleasant 
prelude  to  the  music  of  her  voice. 

John  Summers,  however,  was  a  philosopher, 
and  his  philosophy  was  of  an  eminently  practi- 
cal order.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  placidity 
and  equanimity  of  mind  with  which  he  oore  his 
disappointment,  after  the  first  transient  ebullition 
of  chagrin  had  passed  away,  would  have  been 
infinitely  less  than  that  which  he  displayed  upon 
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the  occasion.  Other  cares  and  other  considera- 
tions shortljafterwardsoccnmed  his  mind.  The 
*  old  man,  his  father,  fell  suddenly  a  victim  to  an 
attack  of  apoplexy,  and  the  "  Royal  Oak"  de- 
Tolred  in  consequence  upon  the  elder,  while  a 
leency  of  some  three  or  four  hundreds  pounds 
fell  to  the  heritage  of  the  younger  Summers! 
This,  to  the  latter,  was  a  godsend  he  had  scarcely 
ventured  to  anticipate ;  it  seemed  to  offer  him  a 
footing  from  which  he  might  in  time  attempt  to 
scale  the  very  topmost  round  of  Fortune's  lad- 
der. 

Full  of  high  hopes  and  sanguine  expectations, 
colored  with  the  glowing  promise  of  a  hrilliant 
future, — a  promise  that  was  destined  never  to  be 
realized, — he  married,  received  his  patrimony, 
and  flung  himself  adventurously  on  the  metropo- 
lis— launched,  with  a  flowing  sail,  upon  the  eddy- 
ing sea  in  which  so  many  a  noble  heart  has  been 
engulfed.  But  the  skill  which  was  the  wonder 
of  a  village,  was  no  meet  rival  for  the  excellence 
schooled,  disciplined,  and  matured  within  a  city's 
teeming  sphere  A  self-humiliating  truth  like 
this  was  slow  to  force  itself  upon  his  mind,  and 
reluctantly  received,  when  it  had  gained  admis- 
sion there.  Three  years  he  lived  upon  the  fruits 
of  that  economy  which  a  thrifty  parent  had  sedu- 
lously practised  for  the  space  of  thirty ;  though 
subsidiary  means  were  now  and  then  derived  from 
his  professional  labors,  such  subsidies  were  rare 
and  scanty.  The  last  remnant  of  the  legacy  van- 
ished ere  long.  Then  came  the  bitterness  of 
hope  deferred, — the  incessant  but  inoperative 
struggles  of' a  mind  inadequately  framed  to  wres- 
tle with  the  difficulties  which  pressed  upon  his 
^th, — the  gradual  demolition  of  every  anticipa- 
tion most  desperately  clung  to  and  most  inveter- 
ately  cherished, — the  slow  approaches  of  inevita- 
ble penury, — the  progressive  vilinquishment  of 
little  luxuries  at  first,  and  then  of  comforts,  and 
^en  of  actual  necessaries.  By  all  these  grada- 
tions— step  by  step—the  lowest  deep  of  poverty 
was  painfully  attained.  But  even  this,  which 
bore  down  hope  and  health  before  it, — the  hide- 
ouslv  palpable  reality  which  rose  up  in  place  of 
all  the  pleasant  visions  shaped  witn  such  ease, 
and  abandoned  with  such  reluctance  and  regret, 
— even  this  was  powerless  to  vanquish  pride. 
And  hence  the  brother  he  had  rivaled,  but  in 
whose  love  he  still  maintained  a  place,  was  kept 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  clouds  which  now 
were  settling  down  so  heavily  upon  the  patron- 
less  artist* s  prospects. 

What  the  wife  feh,  and  never  uttered — submit- 
ted to  and  never  murmured ;  how  patiently  she 
toiled,  and  never  spoke  of  weariness, — suffered 
in  heart  and  mind,  and  yet  could  wear  a  smile, — 
could  still  whisper  encouragement,  still  caress, 
and  never  weep  but  when  alone, — would  be  a 
painful  speculation,  and  yet  not  profitless.  If 
the  heroism  of  the  poor,  the  noble,  the  enduring 
fortitude  of  woman,  more  especially  in  her  se- 
verest trials,  her  most  intense  distress,  were  chro- 
nicled— ay,  simply  noted  down  in  all  their  naked 
truth, — those  chronicles  would  glorify  our  com- 
mon nature,  and  put  to  shame  the  glowing  narra- 
tives in  which  historians  too  studiously  have 
sought  to  embalm  and  perpetuate  the  madness, 
tile  folly  and  the  lust  of^  marty  of  the  misnamed 
heioic,  and  many  of  the  misnamed  great. 


We  wander  fr<tm  the  thread  of  our  discoitfse, 
which  now  assumes  a  gloomier  texture.  Voot 
Summers  declined  apace — forbade  all  application 
to  his  brother — sickened — grew  hopelessly  deli- 
rious— waned  with  the  waning  seasmi — and 
**  perished  in  his  pride !"  At  such  a  juncture,  it 
became  imperative  upon  the  part  of  Lucy  to  in- 
form the  brother  of  her  loss,  and  this  she  did, 
not  without  some  trepidation  and  misgivings. 
When  the  intelligence  was  thus  broken  to  him, 
he  neither  raved,  nor  tore  his  hair  in  ^ny,  nor 
would  permit  the  paroxysms  of  an  ineffectual 
grief  to  have  the  mastery  of  his  mind.  Mourn 
for  the  dead  he  did,  unquestionabljjr,  and  laid  his 
brother's  ashes  in  a  grave  beside  his  father's,  with 
such  solemnity  and  undissimulated  sorrow  as  tes- 
tified the  earnestness  with  which,  at  heart,  be 
loved  him.  But  the  living  had  their  claims  upon 
his  sympathy;  and  with  a  delicacy  that  was 
strangely  blended  with  the  naturally  frank  and 
warm-hearted  manner  in  which  his  kindnesses 
were  generally  performed,  he  proceeded  to  pro- 
vide a  home  K>r  the  widow  and  the  orphan  of  his 
brother. 

Hard  by  the  narrow  plot  of  ground  which 
hides  beneath  the  grassy  ridges  on  its  surface  the 
mouldering  dust  of  successive  generations,  the 
resting  place  alike  of  wrinkled  age  and  soft- 
cheeked  infancy; — so  near  to  it,  indeed,  that  to- 
ward sun-down  the  shadow  oif  the  old  church 
tower  darkens  the  little  porch,  and  wh^  the 
Sabbath-day  services  commence,  the  organ's 
swell  is  audible  in  every  chamber,  stood  (as  still 
there  stands)  a  cottage  that  then  had  been  for 
some  time  tenantless, — a  dwelling  like  that  of  the 
poet,  parva  sed  apta.  This  did  the  thoughtful 
care  oi  honest  John  select  for  those  whose  wel- 
fare now  became  his  favorite  concern.  It  was 
thenceforth  a  choice  amusement  to  him,  an  em- 
ployment into  which  he  entered  with  an  abnost 
boyi^  zealouffliess,  to  make  it  habitable, — to  fur- 
nish it  according  to  the  fancied  tastes  of  Lucy, — 
to  call  to  mind  tne  predilections  which  he  remem- 
bered her  to  have  expressed  when  but  a  laughter- 
loving  maiden,  whom  it  seemed  impossible  that 
calamity  could  ever  touch, — to  carry  there  the 
high-backed,  velvet-cushioned,  oaken  chair  (a 
family  heir-loom)  in  which  she  used  sometimes 
to  sit,  and  bid  the  brothers  jestingly  kneel  down 
and  pay  their  sovereign  mistress  fealty, — to  add, 
besioes,  some  favorite  ornaments  of  antique  raii^ 
ty,  that  at  the  same  time  had  attracted  her  regard, 
— to  tiU  the  garden,  clear  the  walks,  plant  its  neg- 
lected beds  with  flowers,  prune  the  redundant 
branches  of  the  vines  and  fruit  trees ;  and,  in 
fine,  to  make  it  what  it  was,  and  is, — an  enviable 
haven  for  the  shelter  and  security  of  one,  upon 
whose  gentle  nature  the  tempests  of  the  world 
had  early  and  in  rapid  sequence  spent  their 
shocks. 

It  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  have 
seen  John  Summers  thus. employed,  and  after- 
wards to  have  witnessed  the  glow  of  honest 
pride  which  mantled  on  his  comely  visage  when 
he  led  the  widow  and  her  orphan  thither,  and 
when  he  heard  her  falter  forth  her  approbation  and 
her  gratitude.  And  if  in  very  thankfulness  she  ^ve 
the  feelings  of  her  full  heart  vent  in  a  copious 
flood  of  tears, — and  if  John's  eyes  grew  likewise 
moist,  and  if  his  voice  wavered  like  a  girl's^ 
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when  he  assured  her  he  wouM  ever  be  to  her  a 
brother, — and  if  he  felt  uncomfortably  awkward 
he  knew  not  how — in  the  contemplation  of  the 
happiness  he  had  effected,  and  could  only  answer 
in  reply  to  frequent  thanks,  "  God  bless  you 
both !"  and  wondered  how  his  eyes  could  be  so 
dazzled  by  the  sunshine,  and  pressed  the  little 
one  until  his  tiny  hand  was  almost  flattened  in 
his  uncle's  grasp, — surely  en  such  occasion  il 
was  only  natural. 

Why  prolong  the  narrative  ?  Is  not  John  Sum- 
mers still  the  landlord  of  the  "  Royal  Oak,"  a 
substantial  man  in  purse  and  person — still  a  bach- 
elor, and,  in  redemption  of  his  promise, a  brother 
to  the  widow  ?  Is  not  the  artist's  relict  a  tenant 
of  that  pretty  cottage  near  the  church  ?  And  is 
not  her  handsome  son  the  very  ima^e  of  his  ill- 
starred  father,  excepting  that  his  mind  is  rather 
moulded  in  the  fashion  of  his  gentle  mother's  ? 

Fortune  has  prospered  both ;  and  a  competence 
bequeathed  to  Lucy  by  a  distant  relative  of  her 
mother's,  enables  her  now  to  mitigate  with  liberal 
hand  the  sorrows  and  distress  of  which  she  her- 
self has  felt  the  weight  and  known  the  bitterness. 


ROSANNA,  THE  UGLY  ONE. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

"  But  look  then,"  said  Mrs.  Moore  to  her  hus- 
band, "  how  ugly  that  little  one  is.  Is  she  not, 
William?" 

And  Mr.  Moore,  who  was  sitting  in  a  rocking 
chair,  amusing  himself  with  poking  the  fire,  laid 
down  the  tongs  he  held,  and  gravely  answered 
his  wife. 

"  But,  my  dear,  you  have  already  said  so  one 
hundred  times,  and  were  you  to  say  so  one  hun 
dred  times  more,  Rosanna  would  not  become  less 
ugly  for  your  saying  so." 

Rosanna  was  a  little  nrl  of  about  fourteen 
She  was  their  only  child,  and  to  do  her  mother 
justice,  was  really  very  ugly — nay,  almost  re- 
volting, with  her  little  gray  eyes,  flat  nose,  large 
mouth,  thick,  produding  lips,  red  hair,  and,  above 
aU,  a  form  remarkably  awry. 

Rosa  was  then  very  ugly ;  but  she  was  a  sweet 
girl,  nevertheless.  Kind  and  int^sent,  she  pos- 
sessed a  mind  of  the  highest  order.  Nature  seem- 
ed to  have  compensated  her  with  every  good  qua- 
lity of  the  heart,  for  the  want  of  every  beauty  of 
person. 

The  poor  little  thing  was  proudly  hurt,  as  she 
listened  to  her  mother's  observation. 

"Oh,  you  little  fright!  you  will  never  get  a 
husband." 

Eieht  o'clock  struck — Mrs  Moore  was  sorely 
vexed 

"  Go  to  bed,  Rosanna." 

Trembling,  the  little  girl  approached  her  mo- 
ther to  give  her  the  kiss  of  good  night. 

•♦  'Tis  useless,  you  little  monster,"  said  her  mo- 
ther. 

A  tear  rolled  from  the  little  one's  eye. 

She  hastily  wiped  it  away,  and  turning  to  her 
father,  presented  him  the  yet  humid  cheek. 

"  I  am  not  altogether  miserable,"  she  murmur- 
ed, leaving  the  room 

Retired  to  her  chamber,  she  commenced  em- 
l)roi4ering  a  scarf;  and  worked  thus  part  of  the 


night,  for  she  desired  to  be  able  to  present  it  to 
her  mother  when  she  rose  in  the  morning. 

The  clock  struck  twelve.  She  had  just  finish- 
ed, and  putting  it  by,  the  little  girl  calmly  resign- 
ed herself  to  rest.     Her  repose  was  undisturbed. 

On  the  morrow  Rosa  presented  the  scarf  to  her 
mother.  What  was  the  pain  the  little  one  expe- 
rienced, when  her  mother  received  her  coldly, 
and  expressed  none  of  those  tender  sentiments, 
which  were  to  have  been  the  sweet  little  one's 
reward. 

Her  eyes  by  chance  glanced  over  a  neighboring' 
mirror. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  internally,  "  I  am  ugly;  they 
are  right ;"  and  she  sought  m  her  young  head  to 
find  a  remedy  for  ugliness. 

And  then  in  the  world  new  pangs  wounded  the 
little  ugly  one*s  heart.  A  first  impression  alien- 
ated all  the  young  girls  of  her  own  age ;  but  then 
she  was  so  good,  so  amiable,  so  amusing,  that 
they  approached,  then  listened,  and  then  loved 
her.    Now  indeed  our  little  one  was  happy. 

One  day  Mr.  Moore  went  home  in  a  violent 
passion,  and"  became,  in  consequence  of  some  tri- 
fling provocation,  highly  incensed  against  his 
wife.  Their  domestic  felicity  was  troubled  for 
eight  long  days — for  eight  long  days  Mrs.  Moote 
was  continually  crying.  Rosanna  in  vain  racked 
her  young  brains  to  discover  why  her  mother 
was  continually  weeping.  At  last  she  reflected 
in  her  mind  how  to  reconcile  him. 

They  were  all  three  seated  in  the  parlor;  Mr. 
Moore  was  arranging  the  fire.  When  this  was 
concluded  he  threw  the  tongs  from  him,  snatched 
a  book  from  the  table,  and  opened  it  abrupt]]^ ; 
but  after  a  moment's  perusal,  he  closed  it  again 
in  a  violent  humor,  cast  a  fierce  glance  at  his 
wife,  and  hurriedly  rose  from  his  chair. 

Rosanna,  deeply  moved,  threw  her  arms  around 
his  neck,  as  he  was  about  to  rise,  and  afiection- 
ately  caressed  him.  He  could  not  reject  her  in- 
nocent coaxing,  and  the  little  ^rl  thinking  that 
she  had  succeeded  in  touching  his  heart,  took  in 
her  hands  the  moistened  handkerchief  wherewith 
her  mother  had  been  drying  her  weeping  eyes, 
and  dried  them  a  second  time  therewith.  She 
then  tenderly  embraced  her  mother,  who  returned 
her  affectionate  caresses  with  all  a  mother's  fond- 
ness. 

The  parties  being  now  favorably  disposed,  no- 
thing remained  but  to  establish  the  peace.  This 
was  no  easy  matter ;  neither  would  make  the  first 
overture,  and  without  the  penetration  of  Utile 
Rosa,  the  reconciliation  would  not  then  have  ta- 
ken place. 

She  took  her  father's  hand  in  her  own  and 
pressed  it  to  her  bosom ;  she  then  took  her  mo- 
ther's hand  and  joined  it  to  her  father's,  as  it  lay 
near  her  heart.  Human  pcide  could  resist  no  lon- 
ger :  the  alienated  parents  rose  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  cordially  embraced  each  other. 

From  that  hour  Rosanna  was  the  idol  of  them 
both. 

Six  years  after  this,  Rosanna — the  ugly  Ro- 
sanna, was  the  ornament  of  every  society  to  which 
her  mother  presented  her.  Amiable,  witty,  and 
observing,  her  conversation  was  universally  court- 
ed. 

One  summer  ev^ng,  the  sun,  which  during 
the  day  had  shed  over  nature  an  intense  heat,  had 
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just  disappeared,  leaving  the  horizon  covered  with 
long  bands  of  red;  clouds  more  and  more  dark, 
were  heaping  themselves  on  the  eastern  skies ; 
the  atmosphere  was  suffocating,  and  one  would 
deem  the  earth  was  returning  to  the  sun  the  heat 
she  had  been  receiving  from  it  during  the  day. 
All  was  heavy  and  weary ;  the  air  inhsued,  seem- 
ed rather  to  suffocate  than  to  nourish.  A  drowsy 
languor  overcame  every  one. 

In  a  saloon  where  every  window  was  thrown 
open,  might  be  seen  gliding  here  and  there,  light 
groups  of  young  females,  whose  white  dresses 
slightly  agitated  by  the  rising  breeze  of  the  even- 
ing, offered  something  mysterious  and  poetical, 
whereon  the  imagination  loved  to  dwell. 

A  low  languishing  whisper  was  then  heard, 
like  the  soothing  murmur  of^some  distant  rivulet. 
A  young  woman,  seated  before  a  piano,  was  ex- 
pressing her  heart's  sentiments  by  an  extemporary 
melody,  now  smooth  and  tender,  now  deep  and 
trembling. 

No  more  whispering,  but  a  general  silence  took 
place,  for  her*s  was  a  celestial  sympathy,  a  se- 
raph's song. 

Lord  Underwood,  a  fine,  blue  eyed  young  iio- 
Ueman,  was  so  deeply  touched  by  the  melody, 
that  his  frame  seemed  agitated  by  a  momentary 
convulsion.  He  listened  to  the  angel's  voice,  so 
softly  harmonizing  with  the  sweet  tones  of  the 
instrument,  and  felt  and  indescribable  sensation 
thrill  through  his  frame. 

The  music  ceased,  but  the  sweet  voice  still  vi- 
brated on  Underwood's  ear,  and  there  was  a  charm 
in  the  witty  and  original  trifle  to  which  he  listen- 
ed, that  transfixed  him  where  he  stood. 

"How  beautiful  must  that  young  girl  be," 
thought  Underwood.  "Happy  man  on  whom 
may  fall  her  voice,"  and  he  involuntarily  sighed. 
Suddenly  lights  were  brought  in.  The  young 
girl  was  the  ugly  Rosanna. 

Lord  Underwood  was  stupefied.  He  closed  his 
eyes,  but  the  charm  of  that  voice  haunted  his 
memory.  He  gazed  upon  her  a  second  time,  and 
he  thought  her  less  ugly ;  and  Rosanna  was  in- 
deed less  ugly.  The  beauties  of  her  mind  seem- 
Iransf erred  to  her  person,  and  her  gray  eyes,  small 
as  they  were,  expressed  wonderfully  well  her  in- 
ternal sensations. 

Lord  Underwood  wedded  Rosanna,  and  became 
the  happiest  of  men,  in  the  possession  of  the  kind- 
est and  most  loving  of  women. 

Beauty  deserts  us ;  but  virtue  and  talents,  the 
faithful  companions  of  our  lives,  accompany  us 
even  to  the  grave. 


THE  NEW-YEAR'S  NIGHT  OF  AN  UN- 
HAPPY MAN. 

BY  JBAJt  PAUL  KICHTBR. 

An  old  man  stood  on  the  new  year's  midnight  at 
the  window,  and  gazed  with  a  look  of  long  des- 
pair, upward  to  the  immovable  ever-blooming 
heaven,  and  down  upon  the  still,  pure,  white 
earth,  on  which  no  one  was  then  so  joyless  and 
sleepless  as  he.  For  his  grave  stood  near  him ; 
it  was  covered  only  with  the  snow  of  age,  not 
with  the  green  of  youth ;  and  he  brought  nothing 
with  him  out  of  the  -whole  rich  life,  nothing  with 
him  but  errors,  sin  and  disease,  a  wasted  body,  a 


desolate  soul,  the  breast  full  of  poison,  an  old 
age  full  of  remorse.  The  beautiful  days  of  his 
youth  turned  round  to-day,  as  spectres,  and  drew 
nim  back  again  to  that  bright  morning  on  which 
his  father  first  placed  him  at  the  cross-road  of  life, 
which,  on  the  right  hand,  leads  by  the  sun-path 
of  Virtue  into  a  wide  peaceful  land  full  of  fight 
and  of  harvests,  and  full  of  angels,  and  which, 
on  the  left  hand,  descends  into  the  mole-ways  of 
Vice,  into  a  black  cavern  full  of  down-dropping 
poison,  full  of  aiming  serpents,  and  of  gloomy, 
sultry  vapors. 

Ah !  the  serpents  hung  about  his  breast,  and 
the  drops  of  poison  on  his  tongue.  And  he  knew 
now  where  he  was ! 

Frantic,  and  with  unspeakable  grief,  he  called 
up  to  Heaven,  "  Oh !  give  me  back  my  youth 
again !  0,  Father !  place  me  once  more  at  the 
cross-path  of  life,  that  I  may  choose  otherwise 
than  I  did." 

But  his  father  and  his  youth  had  long  since 
passed  away. 

He  saw  fiery  exhalations  dancing  on  the  marsh- 
es, and  extinguishing  themselves  in  the  church- 
yard, and  he  said :  "  There  are  the  days  of  my 
foU^ !"  He  saw  a  star  ffy  from  heaven,  and,  in 
falling,  glimmer  and  dissolve  upon  the  earth. 
"  That  am  I !"  said  his  bleeding  heart,  and  the 
serpent-teeth  of  remorse  dug  therein  further  in  its 
wounds. 

His  flaming  fancy  showed  him  sleep-walkers 
slinking  away  on  the  house-tops ;  and  a  wind- 
mill raised  up  its  arms  threateningly  to  destroy 
him ;  and  a  mask  that  remained  behind  in  the 
empty  charnel-house,  assumed  by  degrees  his  own 
features. 

In  the  midst  of  this  paroxysm,  suddenly  the 
music  for  the  new  year  flowed  down  from  the 
steeple,  like  distant  church-anthems.  He  looked 
round  on  the  horizon  and  upon  the  wide  world, 
and  thought  on  the  friends  of  his  youth,  who, 
better  and  more  happy  than  he,  were  now  instruc- 
tors of  the  earth,  fathers  of  happy  children,  and 
blest  men — ^and  he  exclaimed, "  Dh  !  I  also  might 
have  slumbered,  like  you,  this  new  year's  night 
with  dry  eyes,  had  I  chosen  it — Ah !  I  mieht  have 
been  happy,  belored  parents !  had  I  fulfilled  your 
new-year's  wishes  and  instructions." 

In  feverish  recollection  of  the  period  of  his 
youth,  it  appeitred  to"^imas  if  the  mask  with 
his  features  raised  itself  up  in  the  charnel-house 
— at  length,'  through  the  superstition  which,  on 
the  new-year's  night,  beholds  spirits  and  futurity, 
it  grew  to  a  living  youth  in  the  position  of  the 
beautiful  boy  of  the  Capitol,  pulling  out  a  thorn; 
and  his  former  blooming  figure  was  bitterly  placed 
as  a  phantasma  before  nim. 

He  could  behold  it  no  longer — he  covered  his 
eyes.  A  thousand  hot,  draining  tears  streamed 
into  the  snow.  He  now  only  softly  sighed,  in- 
consolably  and  unconsciously,  "Only  come  again, 
youth  !  come  again !" 

And  it  came  again,  for  he  had  only  dreamed  so 
fearfully  on  the  new-year's  night.  He  was  still 
a  youth.  His  errors  alone  had  been  no  dream ; 
but  he  thanked  God  that,  still  young,  he  could 
turn  round  in  the  foul  ways  of  Vice,  and  fallback 
on  the  sun-path  which  conducts  into  the  pure  land 
of  harvests. 

Turn  with  him,  youthful  reader,  if  you  stand* 
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est  on  his  path  of  error !  This  frightful  dream 
"wUl,  in  future,  become  thy  judge ;  but  shouldst 
^ou  one  day  call  out,  full  of  anguish, "  Come 
again,  ^    — '  '  ^ 

again. 


beautiful  youth !"   it  would  not   come 


TO  FRANCES  BROWN.  * 
Or  !  exfle  on  a  tanless  shore !  where  bu  thy  spirit  been 
To  learn  the  beauties  of  a  world  which  thoa  hast  never  seen  ? 
flow  peintest  thou  the  gor^ons  hues  that  ne*er  hare  bless*d 

thy  sight, 
Oh !  daughter  of  the  gifted  heart !  but  daughter  of  the  night  t 

iB  vain  for  thee  spring's  first  pale  flower  breaks  from  its  icy 

tomb,— 
Ia  vain  for  thee  the  summer  rose  puts  forth  its  richest  bloom,— 
In  vain  the  tints  of  autumn  fall  on  blossom,  leaf,  and  tree,— 
In  vain— In  vain  these  glorious  things !— oh,  all  in  vain  for 

thee! 

They  lead  thee  to  the  verdant  glen,  and  bid  thy  soul  lejoice 
In  listening  to  the  sweetness  of  the  silvei  streamlets  voice ; 
Thine  ear  drinks  in  Its  melodies— but  ah!  thou  dost  not  know 
How  beautiful  it  is  to  watch  that  silver  streamlet  flow ! 

They  bring  thee  to  the  forest,  and  thou  hear'st  the  leafy  trees. 
Now  sighing  in  the  hurricane— now  whUpering  in  the  breeze ; 
But  thou  canst  not  see  them  standing  in  solemn  beauty  there, 
Tbe  pillars  of  the  temple  first  sanctified  by  prayer ! 

Hie  swan  upon  the  glassy  lake,  the  sail  upon  the  ware. 
The  dew-drops  on  the  emerald  turf,  the  sunbeam  on  the  grave, 
The  mist  upon  the  mountain's  brow,  the  rainbow  in  the  sky : 
Oh,  what  can  bring  these  glorious  things  before  thy  darkened 
eye? 

Is  it  the  sun's  reviving  rays  that  speak  to  thee  of  light  7 
Is  it  the  rose's  fragrance  that  tells  thee  it  is  blight? 
Is  it  the  wood-dove's  gentle  voice,  and  its  fond  mate's  replies. 
That  give  thee  gleams  of  bright-winged  things,  with  loving 

HUMAN  eyes  1 
Oh!  charm'd  in  dark  captivity  upon  a  sunless  shore, 
Sweet  child  of  genius,  tell  me,  where  hast  thou  learned  thy 

lore? 

*  Frances  Brown,  the  gifted  authoress  of  « The  Star  of 
Ataghei,*'  and  many  other  beautiful  poems,  is  blind. 


THE   MUFFLED    PRIEST. 

The  isles  of  the  chapel,  lately  thronged  with 
many  worshippers,  were  silent.  The  sounds  of 
prayer  which  had  echoed  through  the  groined 
roof  were  hushed.  The  assembly  which  had 
knelt  in  solemn,  but  erroneous  devotion,  had  dis- 
appeared; and  the  stone  image — the  senseless 
ODject  of  their  adoration — smiled  grimly  in  the 
gloomy  loneliness,  as  his  chiseled  features  dis- 
played themselves  in  the  temple  erected  by  super- 
stitious wealth  to  his  service. 

But  one  individual  remained,  a  long  robe  of 
sombre  hue  concealing  his  person,  who  leai^ed, 
as  if  in  deep  thought,  against  the  pedestal  on 
which  stood  the  deity.    He  was  the  priest. 

A  long  shadow  was  cast  on  the  floor,  and  in- 
stantly suterward  a  tall  gaunt  figure  appeared  at 
the  door.  A  mantle  of  spotless  white  overhung 
his  shoulderfi,  scarcely  concealing  his  broad  ana 
ample  chest.  The  erpctness  of  his  carriage,  the 
dignity  of  his  attitude,  the  fire  of  hia  eye,  the 
boldness  of  his  step,  and  the  proud  curl  upon  hi& 
lip,  prodahned  him  to  be  a  man  of  rank  and  am- 
bition. 


A  contemptuous  sneer  played  upon  his  county, 
nance— as  he  cast  his  eyes  about  the  sanctuary, 
he  glanced  toward  the  stem  deity  itself,  asit» 
deformed  features  seemed  to  assume  an  expro- 
sion  of  indignation  at  the  audacity  of  the  intru- 
der. The  stranger  then  turned  toward  the  altar 
on  which,  in  a  golden  vase  rich  studded  vuh 
jewels,  burned  an  o&ring  of  frankincense,  emit- 
ting a  pale  blue  smoke  which  rose  and  festooned 
from  pillar  to  pillar,  disseminating  itsperfnme 
througn  the  adjacent  space.  None  of  these, 
however,  seemed  to  produce  either  awe  or  respect 
in  the  mind  of  the  Roman ;  for,  striding  past  the 
shrine,  he  cried, 

«*  Priest!  dost  sleep?" 

The  individual  whom  he  addressed,  slovly 
turned  his  head,  muttered,  "  'tis  he  r  then  draw- 
ing his  robe  more  closely  about  him,  answered, 

"  No.  I  sleep  not.  The  priest  of  this  deity  is 
not  as  other  men,  he  needs  no  sleep." 

"  Cease  this  folly,"  cried  the  senator  unpaUeat- 
ly,  "  well  I  know  all  tricks  and  juggles  of  thy 
craft ;  save  thy  precious  trash  to  dose  the  vuipr 
—reserve  thy  lectures  for  the  fools  who  kneel  to 
this  thing  of  stone !" 

«* Beware!  rash  man,"  returned  the  pneM, 
•*how,  in  the  sanctity  of  his  house,  you  brave 
his  vengeance ;  what  thou  thinkest  stone  may 
possess  power  to  strtke  terror  to  even  thy  stab- 
bom  heart."  ,  .      i. 

"  Forbear  this  idle  talk,"  feclaimed  the  other. 

••  Idle  talk  !"  repeated  the  priest,  with  deep  so- 
lemnity  of  manner,  "  obdurate  as  thou  art,  this 
deity,  through  me,  can  disclose  that  what  wouW 
make  thee  tremble !"  , .  i  v 

"  I  would  fain  witness  the  skill  of  which  tboa 
vauntest,''  said  the  senator,  in  a  more  senous 
manner,  for  he  was  unconsciously  imbibing  a 
portion  of  the  awe  which  pervaded  the  place. 

**  Thou  shah  be  gratified,"  remarked  the  pnesl; 
"  what  I  now  tell  you,  thou  think'st  ^nned  in 
thine  own  bosom,  unknown  by  others ;  if  1  <u»- 
close  it  to  thee,  doubt  not  that  he  who  preside 
here  can  read  the  hearts  of  all  who  approscii 
him,  whether  to  worship  or  to  scoff*.** 

"  Proceed,  proceed."  cried  the  other. 

"  Twenty  years  since,  Armenius,  thou  werta 
general,  the  commander  of  a  legion -**        ^ 

"  Well  done  for  the  omniscience  of  thy  gWi 
cried  the  Roman,  jeeringly.  "  My  name,  triumpM 
have  chronicled,  the  truth  of  thy  remarks  in  me 
archives  of  the  republic.    Is  this  thy  wonder . 

"  Interrupt  me  not,"  answered  the  priest  cainuy* 
"  when  I  finish,  speak  what  words  thou'stanww 
—till  then,  listen.  Twenty  years  since  I  too  m 
a  friend,  but  I  do  not  tremble.  Thy  fnend  lom 
thee,  served  thee,  and  shared  his  all  ^lUijnee. 
Through  his  high  influence,  when  accused  beion 
the  senate,  thou  saved  thy  name,  thy  l»o"^'»  ^^ 
thy  life.  Although  thy  junior,  thou  soueftie» 
him  for  advice,  and  using  it  didst  bind  thy  M«* 
with  laurels  of  victory.  When  surrounded  Dy 
barbarians,  and  the  pilum,  taken  f'<>^,®°?,^- 
thine  own  band,  was  hurled  at  thee,  his  bucw 
warded  off  the  weU  directed  Wow— hut,"  8ndn» 
manner  became  more  oppressive — his  ^^^^T^ 
melodious,  '"^  that  friend,  aJas!  loved  an  lt^»» 
girl,  soft,  pure,  and  lovely  as  the  sky  ^^ 
arches  over  her  uatire  ImuI — ee«»  *'**^,  #1,-^ 
again!  did  I  not  tell  thee,  I  would  maketner 
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trembU  ?  Yes,  he  loved  the  girl,  not  with  the 
vile  feeling  which  tempted  thee  to  gaze  upon  her 
channs,  and  admire  her  for  them  alone.  His 
fondness  was  for  herself,  her  rich  angelic  mind, 
more  than  even  her  daazling  beauty.  Treacher- 
ously thou  strovest  to  supplant  him  in  her  affec- 
tions by  the  splendor  of  military  rank,  knowing, 
as  he  had  confided  in  thee,  that  their  vows  had 
been  exchanged.  Thou  found*st  thy  arts  useless, 
and  didst  change  thy  love  to  hatred.  The  girl 
became  thy  friend's  wife,  when  thou,  falsely  ac- 
cusing him  of  crime,  didst  use  thy  power  to  tear 
him  from  her  arms — sell  him  into  bondage — con- 
fiscate his  property,  and  strike  his  name  from  the 
list  of  citizens.  His  wife  survived  her  miseries 
but  a  year,  while  thou  didst  return  to  the  capitol 
loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy.  Yet  with 
the  red  hot  hand  of  guilt  grasping  thy  conscience, 
and  even  now,  proud  and  ostentatious  before  the 
world,  the  gods  tell  me  in  thy  chamber  thou'rt  a 
coward — starting  in  alarm,  if  the  least  noise 
breaks  on  the  midnight." 

"  Who  art  thou  that  dost  know  all  this  r  cried 
the  Roman,  in  evident  alarm. 

"  I  am  the  priest,"  answered  the  other,  "  of 
the  deity  who  can  unnerve  even  the  Roman  sen- 
ator !" 

A  paleness  overspread  the  face  of  Armenius, 
as  he  looked  first  on  the  graven  image  and  then 
on  his  oracle,  but,  by  a  violent  exertion,  resu- 
ming his  wonted  carelessness  of  demeanor,  he 
said, 

"  WeU,  if  it  is  so,  let  it  rest— though  'tis  all 
false,  as  thou  hast  said,  yet  here  is  a  purse ;  I 
present  it  to  thy  eod  or  thee ;  I  suppose  it's  the 
same  thing — I  will  to-morrow  add  another.  He 
may  be  all  thou*st  represented  him,  but  I  believe 
neither  in  stocks  nor  stones — however,  I  have 
an  object,  but  first,  priest,  canst  thou  keep  a  se- 
cret?" 

"Why  ask,  have  I  not  formerly  done  so  for 
thee?" 
**  Tib  true !  but  this  is  of  more  importance." 
.  '*  So  shall  my  lips  be  surer  guarded." 
**  Priest,  I  am  rich !    I  am  bountiful !" 
**  Yonder  jeweled  vase  attests  it." 
*•  Well,  then,  I  will  trust  thee ;  serve  me  well, 
and  I  will  erect  a  sanctuary  to  thy  deity  the 
proudest  in  Rome." 

**  My  ears  are  open  and  my  heart  is  prepared  to 
bury  thy  words,"  said  the  priest. 

••  *Ti8  this,"  continued  Armenius.  "  The  proud 
Ai^stus,  our  new  censor,  is  about  to  make  him- 
self prince  of  the  senate,  and  I  would  thwart 
him.  I  have  no  line  of  noble  ancestors  on  whom 
to  base  my  claims;  it  is  superstition  must  aid 
me;  that  thou  canst  command.  Thy  temple  is 
the  resort  of  the  rich  and  poor  of  the  city — of 
the  high  and  the  low;  by  tny  aid,  and  that  of 
yonder  stone,  my  desires  may  be  accomplished ; 
if  thou  wilt,  and  I  succeed  in  my  designs,  I  swear 
to  keep  my  promise." 

The  priest  consented ;  when  the  two,  having 
consulted  measures  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
scheme,  the  aspiring  senator  withdrew;  while 
the  priest,  drawing  aside  a  veil,  entered  an  inner 
apartment,  and  the  shades  of  night  enveloped  the 
capital  of  file  world. 

The  multitadinous  noi^f^  nf  tl»«  jray  motmpn- 
1^0  ImuI  subsided — ^the  twilight  had  passed  ^way. 


and  the  moon  shone  brightly  in  the  cloudless  fir- 
mament— 'twas  midnight 

Each  pillar  reared  its  graceful  capital  distinct 
in  the  suvery  flood  which  illumined  the  earth 
with  nearly  the  brilliancy  of  sunshine,  save 
where  is  rays  were  caught  and  reflected  back  by 
the  pale  marble  which  rose  in  tasteful  intercolum- 
inatioa  around  the  princely  mansion  of  Arme- 
nius. 

One  object  only  gave  animation  to  the  scene, 
and  even  he  appeared  scarcely  living,  for  in  the 
darkness  of  a  deep  shadow  he  stood  as  if  trans- 
fixed, and  made  no  motion,  save  now  and  then 
the  hand,  which  was  laid  upon  his  breast,  would 
contract  as  if  with  nervous  action. 

Another  figure  is  added  to  the  scene — she 
glides  on  tiptoe,  and  rapidly  flies  to  meet  the 
youth ;  she  throws  herself  into  his  arms — ^his  lips 
meet  hers — the  sudden  transport  of  delight — the 
impassioned  embrace — declares  them  to  be  lovers. 

Stealing  noiselessly  into  the  deeper  shade  of 
an  adjacent  wall,  they  are  concealed  from  every 
eye  save  that  of  Him  who  cannot  look  upon 
such  love,  so  pure,  so  fervid,  and  so  disinterested, 
but  with  pity  on  the  sad  fate  which  separates 
them. 

"  Agricola,  love,"  whispered  the  maid,  "  have 
I  lingered  too  long  from  thee  ?  thou  wilt  forgive 
me ;  it  was  to  avoid  detection  that  I  tarried." 

The  youth  seized  her  tapering  fingers  in  his 
*  own  and  pressed  them  to  his  bosom. 

"  No,  love,"  he  cried,  pressing  her  hands  to 
lips,  bathing  them  in  the  sea  of  agony  which 
was  rushing  from  his  eyes.  "No;  alas,  thou 
hast  not  lingered  long  enough ;  would  that  thou 
hadst  never  come !" 

"  Say  not  so,  Agricola.  Wherefore  dost  thou 
weep  thus  ?*  she  inquired  soothingly. 

"because,"  he  replied,  "this  is  the  last  time 
that  we  meet,  Sylvia,  and  may  I  not  consecrate  it 
by  a  tear  as  one  of  fond  remembrance  ?" 

"  The  last,  Agricola !"  sobbed  the  tender  girl. 
"  Oh  name  it  not,  we  never  will  part  again." 

*♦  Alas !  what  would'st  thou  ?" 

"  Live  with  thee  ;  die  with  thee ;  Sylvia  would 
be  thy  wife." 

"  No,  no !"  exclaimed  the  youth,  as  a  pang  of 
grief  darted  through  his  soul ;  **  no,  Sylvia,  it 
may  not  be !" 

"  Then,"  said  she  renrovingly,  "  thou  dost  not 
love  me^  or  thou  would'st  not  cast  me  off." 

*«  Love  you !"  cried  he,  "  it  is  that  I  love  tao 
well,  too — ," 

"  Then  why  not  listen  to  my  prayer  ?" 

"  Alas !  it  IS  that  I  love  too  deeply." 

••  No,"  cried  the  girl,  "  no,  Agricola,  didst  thou 
love  like  me ;  like  me,  adore !  Uiou  would'st  cast 
aside  these  fears." 

"Fears!"  repeated  the  youth,  dropping  his 
hand,  and  flashing  a  fire  from  his  eye  which 
illumed  the  space  about  them,  "fears,  Sylvia! 
thou  dost  not  know  me.  To  me  fear  is  a  stran- 
ger. 'Tis  not  that  which  influences  me ;  but  re- 
collect, girl — Agricola  is  a  slave  I" 

The  momentary  sternness  which  he  had  afsum- 
ed  did  not,  however,  damp  the  ardor  of  the  girl ; 
it  seemed  to  render  him  still  dearer  to  her.  She 
placed  her  fragile  arm  around  his  manly  neck, 
aiiii  in  a  tone  of  gentle  reproach,  "BeWf  «*V* 
not,  my  love,"  buc  oom,  --  oiouKnowesl  U  Agn- 
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cola  is  a  slave  Sylvia  would  share  his  bondage 
with  him.  Her  love  should  make  his  slavery 
sweeter  far  than  freedom.** 

**  Desist,  I  pray  thee,"  responded  the  youth, 
encircling  her  waist  with  his  arm,  with  respectful 
tenderness,  and  softening  his  tone,  **  remember, 
your  father  is  a  Roman !" 

"  Cruel  as  thou  art,  I  still  will  love  thee,"  she 
whispered  through  her  tears :  "  none  but  thee  I 
love  or  care  for.  My  father's  wrath  I  heed  not, 
60  that  I  possess  thee ;  "  I  care — ,'* 

"  Hist,"  said  her  lover,  as  he  carefully  leaned 
toward  the  spot  they  had  just  quitted,  when  last 
we  met  I  heard  a  noise  like  that  which  just  struck 
upon  mine  ear — Sylvia  away  !** 

**  Never,"  cried  the  girl,  filled  with  love's  des- 
peration, and  clinging  more  closely  to  him,  "  ne- 
ver, till  thou*st  promised.  I  will  die  with  thee, 
Agricola,  but  will  not  lose  thee  !** 

A  faint  noise  resembling  a  foot-fall  broke  on 
the  silence,  as  Agricola  strove  to  disengage  him- 
self from  the  virgin,  who  twined  her  arms  wildly 
about  his  neck. 

"  Begone !  Sylvia,  I  beseech  !** 

**  TiU  you  promise,  never !"  she  articulated, 
nearly  chokedf  with  emotion. 

Again  the  noise  was  heard — if  they  were  dis- 
covered ruin  would  befzill  the  idol  of  his  heart, 
and  he  be  degraded  by  the  lash.  A  moment  more, 
it  would  be  too  late ;  he  put  his  lips  to  her  ear— 

"  I  promise." 

In  the  next  instant  the  light  form  of  the  maid 
was  lost  among  the  columns,  and  her  lover, 
looking  hastily  about  saw  the  shadow,  evidently 
that  of  a  man,  cast  on  the  pavement  near  him ; 
but  so  instantaneous  was  the  disappearance,  that 
it  vanished  ere  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  reality. 
He  kneeled  and  placed  his  car  on  the  stones,  but 
all  was  silent — save  the  short  beating  of  his 
heart. 

The  immoveable  features  of  the  pagan  idol 
were  dimly  visible  in  the  breaking  day  that  stole 
through  the  portico  of  his  temple,  while  equally 
inflexible,  the  priest  sat  at  his  feet,  his  face  hid  in 
the  ample  folds  of  his  mantle,  presenting  only 
the  undefined  outlines  of  a  man. 

As  the  jffay  haze  of  morning  yielded  to  the 
strengthening  dawn,  the  senator,  with  a  deep 
frown  settled  on  his  brow,  walked  in  and  saluted 
the  priest  who  rose  to  receive  him.  , 

"  Why  here,  and  so  early?"  demanded  the  lat- 
ter. "  I  could  effect  nothing  in  so  short  a  period 
since  we  parted  yesterday." 

*•  *Ti8  not  for  that  I  sought  thee,'*  answered  his 
visitor. 

"  Then  why  this  visit .'"  returned  the  priest. 

"  For  vengeance !" 

"  Thou  shalt  have  it,"  replied  the  priest,  gath- 
ering his  robe  about  him. 

"Thou  knowest  not  what  I  mean,  foolish 
priest.'* 

"  Still  thou  shalt  have  vengeance ;"  and  a  dry 
cough  like  a  death  rattle,  sounded  in  the  throat 
of  tne  priest — it  might  have  been  a  laugh. 

**  Silence,"  said  the  senator,  sternly,  laying  his 
clenched  hand  upon  the  altar,  "  the  new  made 
laws  have  deprived  us  of  our  innate  right  to 
punish  our  slaves  with  death — yet  I  have  a  slave 


An  involuntary  shudder  passed  over  the  hea- 
then priest,  but  he  pulled  his  robe  more  closely 
about  him,  and  the  start  passed  unobsened.  Ar- 
menius  continued. 

"  I  have  a  niece,  my  brother's  daughter.  She 
lives  with  me,  my  adopted  child.  This  slave  has 
dared  to  love  her.  I  could  let  that  pass,  but  she 
the  daughter  of  a  freebom  son  of  Rome,  forget- 
ting her  birth,  returns  his  passion.  I  heard  her 
swear  it  to  him  at  the  last  midnight.  That  seals 
his  doom,  and  the  slave  must  die  !  Were  it  not 
that  suspicion  resting  on  me  might  blight  my 
brilliant  hones,  this  hand  had  done  the  deed ;  but 
I  am  unused  to  tricks,  I  leave  it  to  thee ;  thy  trade 
is  craftiness,  and  thou  canst  lull  suspicion.  Thafs 
but  my  fee,"  he  said,  casting  a  bag  of  gold 
upon  the  altar,  **my  reward  shall  make  thee 
rich!" 

"  'Tis  well,"  muttered  the  priest,  "  how  callcst 
thou  thy  slave  ?" 

"  Agricola." 

The  sudden  start  and  half  word  which  escaped 
the  priest  caught  the  other's  attention. 

"Why  startest  thou  ?"  he  demanded. 

"  I  started !"  answered  the  priest ;  recovering 
himself,  and  stretching  forth  an  arm  much  with- 
ered and  shrunken,  "because  this  hand  was 
never  dipped  in  blood." 

"  A  wise  priest,"  said  the  senator,  scornfully, 
"I  see  thy  object;  well,  be  it  so,"  and  he  threw 
another  purse  upon  the  altar. 

"  Thy  words  must  be  my  law ;"  said  the  priest, 
in  a  low  tone — "  but,  away !  the  people  come  to 
worship." 

The  senator  cast  a  searching  glance  on  the 
muffled  face  of  the  priest,  he  .drew  his  robe  about 
him,  and,  casting  a  disdainful  look  on  the  throng 
which  now  commenced  kneeling  about  the  image, 
left  the  chapel. 

When  the  worshippers  had  concluded  their 
devotions  they  retired,  and  soon  the  priest  was 
left  alone  with  one  person  who  knelt  at  the  altar. 
The  priest  having  carefully  fastened  the  doore, 
the  devotee  rose,  and  casting  aside  the  gray  man- 
tle w^hich  disguised  him,  exnibited  the  line  form 
of  Ajjricola  the  slave. 

"  Father,"  said  he, "  I  crave  thy  blessing.  Thou 
hast  been  ever  kind  to  Agricola;  but  he  is  poor, 
and  all  that  he  can  return  he  now  presents  to  thee, 
the  love  that  springs  from  his  heart." 

"  'Tis  all  I  ask,"  cried  the  priest,  casting  aside 
his  mantle  and  embracing  him,  "  the  love  of  the 
good  is  the  greatest  treasure.  But,  my  son,  thou 
hast  failed  in  confidence  to  me,  and  dangers  beset 
thy  path,  ranged  thicker  than  the  pikes  of  the 
Macedonians." 

Agricola  blushed  and  sank  his  head  upon  his 
breast. 

"It  is  true,"  he  replied,  "that  I  have  not  told 
thee  all — but  now " 

"Mind  it  not  now— I  know  all;"  the  youth 
glanced  incredulously  into  his  face,  when  the 
priest  taking  his  hand,  continued,  "  yes,  all— thou 
lovest  thy  maaler's  adopted  daughter,  and  she  re- 
turns thy  love.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Alas !  alas !  too  rightly  hast  thou  said,"  an- 
swered the  young  man,  despondingly. 

"  Say  not  alas  !'*  cried  the  priest.  Lib  cj^ashngBi- 
ening  with  delight,  "  she  shall  be  thy  wife !" 
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paces,  regarding  the  other  with  astonishment, 
**  and  I  a  slave !" 

'*  Fear  not !  if  thou  wouldst  be  happy  obey  me. 
At  midnight  fly  hither  with  thy  bride,  and  I  will 
unite  thee." 

"  But,  remember."  said  the  youth,  tortured  with 
many  conflicting  emotioqis,  "the  populace  will 
slay  thee  if  thou  dost  unite  a  slave  to  a  free-born 
girl!" 

"  Leave  that  to  me.  Obey  my  instructions. 
Now  away  !  return  at  midnight.." 


At  the  same  hour  as  on  the  previous  morning 
Armenius  repeated  his  visit,  but  the  priest  met  him 
at  the  altar,  and,  as  he  was  about  to  speak,  said  in 
a  bolder  tone  than  he  had  hitherto  used, 

"  The  deity  hath  again  spoken  of  thee !" 

"  Hast  thou  punished  tne  slave  ?"  demanded 
Armenius  eagerly. 

"  First,  must  I  relate  the  words  of  the  god  I 
serve,  then  to  thy  question." 

"Be  speedy  with  thy  fooleries !"  said  Armenius 
haughtily,  «  I  have  weighty  business  to-day,  and 
few  moments  to  spare." 

"  Last  night,"  said  the  priest,  "  the  god  spake 
to  his  servant  and  said,  thy  friend  Atticus,  whom 
Armenius  exiled,  yet  lives  !  Start  not,  senator  of 
Rome — Atticus  yet  lives,  and  in  disguise  has  re- 
turned to  Rome,  found  proof  of  thy  baseness, 
and  received  honors  from  Augustus.  He  has 
learned,  too,  that  before  her  death,  his  wife  was 
delivered  of  a  child— that  thou  didst  seize  the  in- 
fant, and  didst  bring  him  up  as  thy  slave,  that  thou 
mightst  feast  thy  hellish  hate  in  seeing  the  son  of 
thy  rival  eat  with  thy  bondsmen." 

"  Hast  thou  ended  ?"  asked  his  auditor. 

"  I  have,"  answered  the  priest. 

"  Then  know  thy  god  or  thou  speakest  false,  for 
of  a  surety  know  that  Atticus  is  long  since  dead. 
Now  answer  me,  hast  thou  slain  the  slave !" 

"  To  satisfy  thyself  how  faithfully  I  have  exe- 
cuted my  commission,"  said  the  priest,  "  raise 
yonder  veil,  and  behold  his  body." 

The  senator  strode  in  the  direction  pointed  out, 


and  drawing  aside  the  curtain,  beheld  Agricola- tators,  but  a  little   sqnareheaded  humpbacked 


with  Sylvia  in  his  arms.     He  recoiled  at  first,  but 
in  an  instant  exclaiming, 

"  Wretch,  thou  hast  deceived  me !"  unsheathed 
a  jewel  hiked  dagger  form  beneath  his  robe,  and 
was  bounding  forward,  when  the  priest  caught  his 
arm. 

,    "  Hold,  murderer !"  he  cried,  "  nor  dare  to  shed 
i  f  reeman*s  blood !" 

"  He  is  not  free.  He  is  my  slave,"  cried  the 
senator,  striving  to  free  himself  from  the  priest, 
who  held  him  with  an  iron  grasp,  while  he  ex- 
claimed, "  'Tis  false — he  is  my  son,"  then  casting 
aside  his  robe,  he  discovered  his  pcrspn  decked 
in  full  senatorial  costume,  while  he  added,. "  and 
I  am  Atticus,  a  Roman  senator,"  thejpKwresting 
the  dagger  from  his  hand,  he  threw  hinfirom  him 
with  gigantic  strength,  crying  "  thy  treason  has 
reached  the  ear  of  Augustus.  Guards,  seize  the 
traitor !" 

As  if  by  magic  the  chapel  filled  with  legiona- 
ries, who,  tearing  his  robes  from  the  crest-fallen 
•AjrmoninR.  rnndnr.fpil  him.  to  a  neighboring  pri- 
son ;  while  the  new  senator,  restored  lo  oB  hi* 


power  and  estates,  with  Agricola  and  his  lovely 
bride,  were  escorted  triumphantly  to  the  palace  of 
Augustus. 


IL   DUE   GOBBI; 

OR  THE  HUNCHBACK   COBBLERS. 

After  the  splendid  ceremony  of  wedding  the 
Adriatic  sea,  which  the  chief  magistrate  of  Ven- 
ice performs  by  ^oing  out  in  his  state-bar^e  and 
throwing  a  ring  into  the  waves,  a  splendid  ban- 
quet in  nis  palace  and  general  revelry  throughout 
tne  city,  usually  occupy  the  day.  On  one  of 
these  annual  occasions,  the  Doge>  having  cele- 
brated the  allegorical  ceremony  expressive  of  his 
maritime  authority,  retired  to  a  small  supper- 
table  with  a  few  select  friends  to  enjoy  an  entire 
release  from  official  cares.  And  that  it  might  be 
fully  felt  by  his  guests,  he  deputed  his  favorite 
Count  Annibal  Fiesco  to  perform  the  honors  of 
the  table,  and  sat  himself  amon^  the  entertained. 
The  favorite,  a  nobleman  of  rich  comic  humor 
and  grotesque  person,  compared  himself  to  San- 
cha  Panza  in  his  court  of  Barataria,  and  the 
guests  seizing  the  license  of  the  moment,  rallied 
nim  gaily  on  his  likeness  to  that  merry  squire's 
exterior.  **  Your  highness,"  said  he,  "  shall  see 
how  easily  a  fool's  part  may  be  played.  No  man 
in  this  city  is  said  to  resemble  me,  except  the  cob- 
bler Antonio ;  and  I  will  wager  my  best  white 
horse,  that  in  three  days  I  will  wear  his  clothes, 
handle  his  tools,  and  make  his  grimaces  so  well, 
that  he  shall  not  be  certain  whether  he  is  him- 
self, or  I  am  he.  Nay,  if  your  highness  chooses 
to  have  this  carnival  of  lolly  complete,  I  w>U 
bring  him  to  confess  he  is  a  dead  man,  and  that  I 
am  his  ghost !"  The  doge  staked  a  hundred  du- 
cats on  the  experimcA^,  and  the  chamberlain 
joined  in  wishing  the  Count  success  in  the  farce 
of  "  II  Due  Gobbi." 

An  obscure  shed,  or  what  would  be  called  a 
cobbler's  stall,  was  the  abode  in  Venice  of  a  cele- 
brated person  called  Antonio  Raflaelle-^not  the 
painter  whose  talents  have  excited  so  many  imi- 


ehoemaker,  whose  neighbors  gave  him  this  emi- 
nent surname  in  dlrision  of  his  ridiculous  ugli- 
ness and  excessive  vanity.  Almost  all  the  noted 
artists  in  Venice  had  taken  this  iSsop's  likeness 
as  an  exercise  for  their  skill  in  caricature,  but 
with  infinite  deliffht  to  Antonio,  who  imagined 
himself  a  second  Antonius.  One  night,  after 
earning  a  few  pieces  of  coin  upon  the  quay,  he 
returned  to  his  cassino,  and  was  surprised  to  see 
a  sqnareheaded  humpbacked  dwarf,  seated  by  his 
wife's  side,  composedly  eating  macaroni  and 
drinking  lemonade.  "  In  the  name  of  St.  Mark," 
said  the  high-spirited  Italian  cobbler, "  how  comes 
such  an  ill-favored  cicisbeo  here  in  my  absence 
and  how  dares  he  stay  when  I  come  home  ?" 

"  Signor  Gobbo,"  replied  the  dwarf,  bowing 
with  great  civility  and  nonchalance,  "  consider- 
ing that  you  have  thought  fit  to  counterfeit  my 
hump  and  my  crooked  leg,  I  make  no  answer  to 
your  comment  on  my  ill  looks ;  but  I  take  leave 
to  eat  mv  own  macaroni  and  sit  at  my  own  shop- 
board  without  ofi*ence  to  any  gentleman." 

Antnnio  Ralfeelle  answered  this  harangue  with 
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a  very  scientific  blow,  which  the  new  cobbler 
returned  him  with  such  speed,  and  such  sufficient 
aid  from  the  lady,  that  his  opponent  was  forced 
to  abandon  his  household  hearth  and  fight  out- 
side. All  the  lazzaroni  of  the  neighborhood 
assembled  to  see  the  manual  debate ;  and  as  poor 
Ra^Ile  was  completely  vanquished,  yery  wisely 
and  with  the  usual  logic  of  the  mob,  concluded 
hipa  in  the  wrong,  and  joined  the  impostor  in 
driving  him  out  of  the  street.  Antonio  was  a 
practical  philosopher,  and  instead  of  waiting  for 
farther  compliments  from  the  victors,  went  to  the 
nearest  officer  of  police  and  made  his  complaint. 
**  This  is  all  very  ingenious,"  said  the  magistrate, 
laughing ;  "  but  mv  good  little  Annibal,  every 
body  knows  the  old  cobbler  you  pretend  to  be, 
and  his  ugliness  is  a  hundred  times  more  comical 
than  yours.  I  have  known  the  steeple  on  his 
shoulder  ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  wrote  my 
loBsons  twenty  years  ago  under  the  inspiration  of 
his  genius  /or  lying — Go  and  add  three  pounds 
to  that  mound  on  your  back,  and  make  a  better 
semi-circle  of  your  leg,  before  you  come  to  me 
again.'* 

There  was  no  enduring  this  taunt.  Raflaelle 
ran  in  a  fury  of  aggrieved  honor  to  Signor  Cor- 
regiana,  an  artist  wno  had  just  finished  a  sketch 
of  him,  and  implored  his  aid  to  identify  an  injur- 
ed man.  "  Ha !  ha !"  answered  the  Signor,  un- 
covering his  easel — "  that  will  be  no  difficult  mat- 
ter. His  back  serves  me  as  the  model  of  Vespa- 
sian's arch,  and  I  shall  send  for  him  to-morrow 
to  finish  his  profile — I  want  it  for  the  Princess  of 
Parma's  museum — and  here  it  is,  except  the  nose, 
which  I  have  not  oker  enough  to  finish.  My 
wife's  parrot  mistook  it  for  a  cockatoo's  beak, 
and  pecked  at  it."  If  Raffaelle  was  astonished 
at  the  insolent  raillery  of  the  painter,  he  was  still 
more  confounded  when,  in  reply  to  his  clamorous 
complaints,  the  Signor  gayly  ordered  his  lacquejrs 
to  turn  the  impostor  out  of  doors.  "These 
rogues  think,"  said  the  artist,  taking  a  long  whip 
and  bestowing  it  liberally  on  his  visitor,  "  that 
any  dwarf*  may  mimic  our  Raffiielle,  but  I  would 
have  them  to  know  an  ugly  knave  must  be  a 
clever  one." 

Poor  Antonio  hardly  knew  how  to  believe  his 
own  ears,  which  had  been  s(w>ften  feasted  with 
praises  of  his  fine  bust  and  antique  proportion, 
but  one  person  might  certainly  be  found  to  bear 
witness  of  his  identity,  and  he  ran  like  a  tortoise 
in  an  ague  to  the  confessionid  of  Father  Paulo, 
a  rosy  Dominician,  whose  sandals  he  had  often 
repaired.  "  For  the  love  of  justice  and  St,  Do- 
minick,"  said  our  persecuted  cobbler,  **  assist  a 
wronged  man  to  confront  his  enemies.  A  caitifi, 
who  calls  himself  Antonio  Raflaelle,  has  entered 
my  house,  seized  mv  stock  in  trade,  eaten  up  my 
supper,  and  seduced  my  wife — And  the  neighbors 
sa^ — ** — "  Ah,  very  true !"  answered  the  priest, 
resting  his  hands  gravely  on  his  sides — ♦*  what 
the  neighbors  tell  you  is  nothing  more  than  the 
precise  truth.  I  owed  him  two  maravedis  for 
mending  my  shoes  last  night,  but  he  had  such  an 
enormous  bale  of  sins  to  confess,  that  I  shall 
deduct  the  two  maravedis  as  a  penance."  "  W  hat, 
holy  father !  will  you  not  even  pay  me  for  my 
day's  work?"  "Yours,  lazzaronel — I  employ 
for  my  cobbler  a  dull  roguish  drone  who  has 
more  ugliness  than  iEsop,  and  mo»«  trUk«  tkan 


all  iEsop's  birds  and  beasts,  but  his  face  is  so 
strangely  like  St  Janaurius^s  phial,  that  I  verily 
believe  it  jfrows  red  by  miracle,  and  Aerefore  I 
patronize  it." 

Not  even  Rafl&elle's  devout  respect  for  the  Ct- 
tholic  church  could  repress  his  rage  at  this  acco- 
mulation  of  outrage.    He  seized  on  the  Donam- 
cian's  ample  sleeve,  which  being  filled  wiA  Na- 
ples biscuits  and  Parmesan  cheese,  caused  as 
unexpected  shower  of  good  things,  among  the 
raffged  group  whose  curiosity  brought  them  to 
this  scene.     While  the  lazzaroni  scrambled  and 
the  cobbler  talked,  two  or  three  soldiers  of  the 
doge's  guard  laid  their  hands  on  him,  and  carriid 
him  to  the  nearest  prison,  accused  by  divers  wit- 
nesses of  profaning  an  ecclesiastic's  person  by 
assault    It  was  in  vain  to  detail  his  wrongs,  and 
plead  the  law  of  retaliation.     The  serjeant  of  the 
police  preferred  arguments  of  another  kind,  and 
after  making  as  many  indentures  on  his  back  u 
would  have  served  for  the  plan  of  a  t^^*|^ 
pavement,  the  ministers  of  justice  sent  him  fortt 
to  seek  his  home  and  property  again.    Of  the 
latter  part,  as  far  as  concerned  his  wife,  he  hid 
some  tears  of  finding  more  than  was  nccewarj, 
and  could  have  dispensed  very  well  with  any  r^ 
storation  of  his  living  stock.     But  when  he  ea- 
tered  the  shop,  woeful  sight! — he  beheld  new 
furniture,  a  new  name,  a  la3y  gayly  dressed,  and 
the  pretended  cobbler  sitting  with  a  large  assort- 
ment of  shoes  before  him.     The  outrageons  re- 
proaches of  Antonio  were  more  like  the  chatter- 
ing of  a  sick  ape  than  the  articulations  of  hnman 
speech.    He  danced,  grinned,  shrieked,  and  threw 
his  professional  tools  in  all  directions,  but  espe- 
cially at  the  head  of  his  faithless  wife,  wbo  am- 
ted  the  utmost  dismay  and  wonder.    Officers  rf 
justice  were  sent  for  agEiin,  the  neighbors  g*^*'^ 
together,  the  street  resounded  with  shouts,  and 
the  doge,  whose  carriage  was  passing  through  it, 
stopped  to  inquire  into  the  cause.    He  was  a  man 
of  mirth  and  good  nature ;  the  ridiculous  ^^^^ 
of  the  two  cobblers  caught  his  fancy,  and  he 
ordered  the  matter  to  be  brought  to  speedy  tnal 
Antonio  Raflaelle  bustled  through  the  crowd,  and 
called  on  the  doge  to  hear  him  speak  on  the  root 
The  state-attendants  of  the  equipage  would  bare 
driven  him  off",  but  the  doge,  laughing  heajmy, 
invited  him  to  proceed.    "  Sire,  your  Excellency 
knows  that  merit  of  all  kinds  must  hare  cnenues, 
and  the  highest  tree,  as  our  proverb  says,  hastte 
crow's  nest  in  it.    It  is  well  known  to  your  mgi»* 
ness,  that  no  portrait  or  statue  in  your  wllciy 
has  been  finished  without  a  comparison  with  my 
figure,  and  this  graceless  usurper  thinks  he  may 
rot)  me  of  my  fame  and  my  patrons,  because^ 
has  a  high  shoulder  and  a  curved  leg.    I  ^^*^ 
your  excellency  only  to  command  tbat  he  may 
meet  me  face  to  face' in .  your  council-room  three 
days  hence,  and  your  ten  counsellors  shall  se* 
which  of  us  is  the  true  Raffiielle." 

The  d<^  burst  into  a  second  fit  a  laughter. 
His  Council  of  Ten,  the  most  formal  and  fonm- 
dable  tribunal  in  Venice,  engaged  in  the  tnaioi 
two  hunch-backed  cobblers,  struck  him  as  sua 
ludicrous  buriesaue,  that  he  determined  to  r^* 
himself  with  a  full  surfeit  of  the  comedy.  " ^  *' ' 
Antonio !"  said  the  merry  chief  >nag}^^™**!,  ^* 
lect  your  witness*.  •'^  dwoM  •«^**»?"*tr^,v»L 
If  I  ian  Una  ten  idle  counsellors  keeping  carm^ 
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ihmy  fihall  sit  as  your  judges,  and  I  will  be  umpire 
between  "  II  Due  Gobbi." 

The  crowd  dispersed,  the  pretended  cobbler 
ahat  himself  into  his  shop  in  triumph,  and  the 
mopk  of  the  street,  with  the  usual  indolence  of 
Italians,  forgot  the  quarrel  between  the  two 
Imnch-back  Sosias  before  niffht  Antonio  was 
not  so  passive.  He  purchased  a  large  wide  cloak 
of  an  Armenian  Jew,  composed  a  beard  of  very 
respectable  length,  and  covered  one  eye  with  a 
patch  of  green  leather.  High-heeled  shoes  and 
a  large  shawl  folded  into  a  turban  altered  his 
stature  considerably,  and  a  ^berdiae  disguised 
hij^distorted  shape.  Thus  attired,  and  furnished 
Tvith  an  assortment  of  suitable  wares,  he  present- 
ed himself  at  the  gate  of  Count  Annibal  Fiesco, 
the  Rochester  of  the  Venetian  court,  and  inquir- 
ed if  he  was  at  home.  Our  Antonio  had  received 
a  hint  from  the  doge*8  chamberlain,  of  the  wager 
laid  by  the  count,  and  determined  to  retaliate  the 
sport  on  him  and  his  confederates. 

The  servants  had  no  leisure  to  answer  such 
applicants.    They  were  engaged  in  discussing 
the  merits  of  an  extraordinary  mountebank  or 
itinerant  merry-andrew,  and  disputing  which  of 
their  own  number  could  perform  the  cleverest: 
feats.    •*  For  my  part,"  said  the  major-domo,  "  I ! 
have  read  of  stealing  the  eggs  from  a  bird's  nest ; 
^hile  she  sat  on  them,  and  as  yonder  is  a  magpie 
sitting  in  that  tree,  I  will  show  how  easily  that 
trick  may  be  played  by  boring  a  hole  under  the 
nest."    *♦  Ay,"  rejoined  the  page,  **  but  who  will 
play  the  second  part  of  the  same  trick,  and  put 
the  eggs  back  again  without  disturbing  her?" 
"Gentlemen,"  interposed  the  false    Armenian, 
"  that  is  nothing  to  a  feat  I  have  seen  among  the 
Saxon  gypsies.    Let  monsignor,  who  has,  as  I 
see,  a  suit  of  his  lord's  clothes  under  his  arm, 
Xvuk  them  under  mine,  and  carry  my  box  of  small 
wares  to  the  top  of  that  fine  tree.    I  wUl  engage 
before  you  all,  and  without  his  perceiving  it,  to 
draw  off  his  apparel,  and  put  his  master's  on  his 
back."    The  whole  conclave  of  domestics  were 
enchanted ;  and  the  page  made  haste  to  fold  up 
his  lord's  scarlet  cloaK,  embroidered  doublet,  and 
white  silk  hose,  into  a  bundle  of  convenient  size ; 
and  that  the  metamorphosis  might  completely  ex- 
hibit the  artist's  skill,  another  ran  to  seek  Count 
Annibal's  plume,  velvet  hat  and  splendid  shoes, 
which  were  placed  as  our  Gobbo  desired,  one  on 
his  head,  the  other  in  the  bundle  under  his  arm. 
The  page  with  the  show-box  of  trinkets  began 
to  mount  slowly  first,  and  the  mock  conjuror, 
having  slung  his  bundle  verv  carefully,  climbed 
after  him,  and  contrived  with  great  adroitness  to 
perform  one  half  of  his  task,  while  the  court- 
yard rang  with  shouts  of  laughter;    But  while 
the  poor  page  was  most  inconveniently  perched 
on  me  top  of  the  tree,  his  hands  encumbered  with 
the  show-box,  and  his  face  full  of  rueful  grim- 
aces at  his  dishabille,  Antonio  suddenly  leaped 
from  one  of  the  branches  over  the  wall,  and  ran 
off  with  his  bundle,  leaving  the  servants  uncer- 
tain whether  to  pursue  him,  or  to  lau^h  at  their 
comrade's  ridiculous  position.    Antonio  had  no 
leisure  to  enjoy  that  part  of  the  jest    He  retreat- 
ed with  his  prize  to  a  secret  spot,  put  on  the 
doak,  rich  vestment,  and  other  contents  of  the 

bttmUe,    nmJi   jplnMM^    him   ^^aiutacJ   ttJiU  f^ttdj«i«d 

.  hat  with  a  gallant  air  on  his  head,  he  presented 


himself  at  the  doge's  nalace,  and  entered  his 
council  chamber.  <'  What,  Annibal ! — so  soon 
tired  of  Uie  jest  ?"  said  the  merry  doge,  laughing 
as  he  saw  him  enter—**  But  you  have  not  yet  ful- 
filled aU  the  conditions  of  your  wu^r,  you  pro- 
mised not  only  to  dislodge  the  cobbler  from  his 
stall,  cheat  his  neighbors,  and  usurp  his  business,, 
but  also  to  convince  him  he  was  dead."  **  That 
I  shall  soon  do  for  your  highness's  amusement," 
replied  the  counterfeit  nobleman,  ••provided  we 
iNive  the  pomp  of  a  formal  council,  and  bring 
him  before  us  with  due  judicial  ceremony.  The 
rogue  has  taken  possession  of  his  stall  again,  and 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  send  for  him  with  a  formi- 
dable posse  of  your  officers,  and  cite  his  wife 
also.  We  shall  need  the  evidence  of  two  or* 
three  other  persons,  but  they  must  be  summoned 
at  a  proper  time."  The  doge  renewed  his  laugh- 
ter, and  hade  his  favorite  follow  into  his  private 
cabinet.  **  This  will  be  a  more  imposing  room 
of  inquisition,"  said  he,  taking  the  chair  of  state- 
— **  You,  my  chamberlain,  and  myself,  will  form 
a  Council  ojf  Three,  more  terrible  in  Venice  than 
the  ten  fools  of  my  larger  council."  •*  That  is- 
true,"  replied  the  mock  count,  dryly,  **  and  three,, 
including  your  highness,  are  quite  sufficient :  but 
that  my  task  may  be  properly  fulfilled  of  fright- 
ening this  cobbler  to  death,  your  messenger  must 
hint  that  he  is  charged  with  a  secret  conspiracy,, 
revealed  as  usual  through  the  lion's  mouth."  The 
thought  was  instantly  approved  and  executed,  the 
Council  of  Three  took  their  places  near  their 
table  in  official  order,  and  in  half  an  hour  the 
pretended  cobbler  was  brought  in,  handcuffed, 
and  placed  before  them,  attended  by  Antonio's 
wife. 

Our  original  Antonio  folded  his  scarlet  cloak, 
and  »Jjusted  his  brows  with  a  scowl  of  scorn 
very  well  befitting  a  Venitian  judge,  and  his  imi- 
tator, not  so  well  understanding  this  unexpected 
part  of  the  farce,  waited  in  silence  for  the  result. 

*'  You  who  call  yourself  Antonio  Rafl^elle, 
cobbler  and  seller  of  monkeys  on  the  Rialto," 
said  the  doge,  in  a  stern  voice,  *'  you  who  are 
accused  of  secret  movements  against  the  state, 
what  reason  have  you  for  representing  yourself 
as  what  you  are  not  ?" 

**  Your  highness  knows  very  well  who  I  am," 
answered  the  prisoner  with  an  arch  glance  which 
he  meant  the  doge  to  interpret — **  And  you  know 
moreover,  that  lam  Antonio  Rafiaelle,  reformer 
of  your  servant's  soles,  and  the  model  of  your 
sculptor's  bodies." 

*♦  Fellow,"  interposed  the  new  judge,  availing 
himself  of  the  doge's  permission  to  conclude  the 
come#y  as  he  pleased — **  this  is  too  audacious 
contumely.  Every  body  knows  Antonio  Rafiaelle, 
commonly  called  Gobbo  the  cobbler,  has  been 
dead  and  buried  three  days.  Let  that  woman  be- 
hind you  deny  it  if  she  dares." 

The  hunchback's  wife  not  being  prepared  to 
meet  this  challenge,  knew  not  what  to  reply. 
The  three  inquisitors  urged  her  to  confess  if  tfa[i8 
man  was  her  husband,  or  an  impostor,  and  her 
prevarications  and  confusion  produced  the  most 
ridiculous  answers.  *<  I  have  thought,  monsig- 
nor," said  Antonio,  addressing  the  do^e  with  the 
bow  of  a  man  of  rank  and  a  well  imitated  air  of 
Miperdlluaa  ficgligeijce  toward  the  prieoiier» — 
**  I  have  remembered  a  necessary  means  of  reach- ' 
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ing  the  truth  and  confronting  these  accomplices. 
Let  us  send  for  Signor  Torregiano  and  the  Domi- 
nican Father  Paul! 

Both  were  already  in  waiting,  and  made  their 
sypearance  before  the  council,  more  perplexed 
than  alarmed.  They  had  been  instructed  by  the 
doge's  merry  favorite  how  to  play  their  parts  in 
tormenting  the  poor  cobbler,  but  had  received  no 
intimations  how  to  behave  towards  him  to-night. 
Therefore,  when  the  doge,  with  an  austere  air, 
inquired  if  the  painter  had  not  been  sent  for  to 
take  a  sketch  of  his  features  after  his  death, 
Torregiano  very  gravely  assented,  adding,  that 
he  went  to  compose  a  bust  of  -ffisop  from  the 
outline-  The  priest  was  asked  if  he  nad  not  ad- 
ministered extreme  unction  and  heard  his  last 
confession;  in  which  the  Dominican,  thinking 
the  jest  required  it,  made  no  hesitation  in  acqui- 
escing. "  And  moreover,"  said  Antonio  in  a  loud 
voice,  "  as  this  council  absolves  all  priests  from 
thesecresy  of  the  confessional,  you  will  acknow- 
ledge that  he  reminded  you  of  the  hundred  sequins 
he  received  from  my  lord  chamberlain  for  slipping 
a  billet  into  a  dancer's  shoe,  for  which  you  gave 
hijn  absolution,  and  promised  to  pay  nim  back 
«till  the  fifty-live  you  borrowed  ?"  Paulo,  sup- 
posing all  tnis  part  of  the  concerted  jest,  assented 
to  the  charge,  and  signed  his  name  to  the  nota- 
tion made  by  the  council's  secretary.  "  And  you, 
Siraor  Torregiano,"  resumed  the  hunchback 
juage,  "  do  you  not  admit  in  this  august  presence, 
that  you  promised  the  dying  cobbler  thirty  silver 
ducats  for  the  use  of  his  skull  after  his  decease 
to  enrich  your  art  ?  And  are  you  not  prepared 
to  pay  them  to  this  poor  woman  whose  grief  for 
her  husband  has  disordered  her  memory  ?"  The 
painter  could  do  nothing  but  assent  and  lay  down 
the  money  as  required ;  after  which  the  pretended 
count  required  the  presence  of  the  magistrate 
who  presided  over  the  cobbler's  district.  This 
civilian,  whose  conduct  to  our  cobbler  had  been 
dictated  by  the  doge's  favorite,  came  without  fear 
to  answer  whatever  might  be  proposed ;  and  the 
doge,  in  the  grotesque  airs  of  overacted  authority- 
assumed  by  his  friend,  saw  only  a  fresh  proof  of 
his  inventive  drollery  and  mimic  talent.  The 
count  himself,  in  his  cobbler's  garb,|  could  no 
way  conceive  how  his  patron  intended  this  ex- 
cess of  merriment  to  end.  But  when  the  magis- 
trate \yas  required  to  give  his  wife  a  certificate  of 
her  widowhood,  and  to  sign  himself  an  affidavit 
of  the  cobbler's  death,  he  began  to  apprehend 
some  part  of  the  jest  would  fall  heavily  on  his 
own  shoulders.  He  was  not  mistaken.  Having 
asked  again  and  a^ain  if  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
appear  in  the  cobbler's  shape  after  his  death,  and 
funeral,  and  making  no  reply,  the  mischievous 
judge  proposed  to  ascertain  whether  he  w£is  really 
a  corporeal  mimic,  or  an  apparition  of  the  de- 
ceased, by  a  sound  flaggellation.  Two  servants 
of  the  doge  applied  the  test  with  such  force,  that 
the  count,  not  knowing  any  better  way  to  end 
the  trial,  exclaimed — "  I  am  dead ! — I  am  dead ! 
— I  confess  whatever  his  highness  pleases." 

The  doge  clapped  his  hands  with  a  cry  of  ap- 
plause ;  and  the  favorite  pulled  off  his  ragged 
disguise,  begged  the  honest  dwarf  who  persona- 
ted him  to  take  back  his  own  apparel  and  give 

him  his.      But  Antonio,  made  bold  h-y  Kio  ouvvcoo, 

first  claimed  the  money  which  the  priest  and 


painter  had  promised  to  pay ;  and  giving  his  wife 
her  certificate  of  widowhood,  bade  her  go  in 
peace,  and  consider  him  happily  released  from 
her.  The  doge,  highly  amused  and  astonished  to 
find  the  real  cobbler  had  been  sitting  by  his  side, 
confirmed  both  the  divorce  and  the  pa3nnQCiit8; 
and  awarded  to  him  the  amount  of  the  wager  he 
had  laid ;  declaring  his  favorite  the  loser,  but 
himself  a  winner  of  one  merry  day  by  "  II  Dae 
Gobbi " 


THE   POBTIC    IMPULSE. 

BY  MBS.  EMMA  C.  XMBUBT. 

A  WAT,  vain  yearnings  for  a  wild  ideal! 

Why  tempt  ye  me  like  Tisions  from  above  t 
Why  throng  round  one  who  dwells  amid  things  reml. 

Who  qoaffs  the  cup  of  earthly  grief  and  love  t 

Away,— away,— and  leave  mo  still  to  follow 
The  varied  path  God  gives  me  to  pursue ; 

The  joys  of  fancy  are  but  false  and  hollow. 
They  shall  not  win  mo  to  forget  the  true. 

Away,  nor  tempt  me  with  your  bright  reveallngs 
Of  poesy^s  sweet  fairy-land  of  dreams ; 

Better  for  me  to  nurse  the  gentler  feelings 
Which  light  my  home  with  calm  contentment's 

Away,— away,— ye  make  my  footsteps  falter, 
When  o*er  my  lowly  path  your  fair  forms  come 

To  her  who  serves  at  the  Penates*  altar 
The  Delphic  oracle  must  still  be  dumb. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  THE  WIND. 

BY  CAPTAin  MAKRYAT. 

Before  railroads  were  dreamt  of,  and  people  were 
satisfied  with  eiffht  miles  an  hour,  there  was  a 
certain  person  at  Liverpool,  who  had  gone  down 
there  on  some  sort  of  speculations  or  other ;  but 
whether  it  was  to  purchase  cotton  or  to  attend  the 
races,  or  to  do  a  little  business  in  any  othgr  way, 
does  not  exactly  appear.  This,  however,  is  cer- 
tain, that  his  speculations,  whatever  they  might 
have  been,  failed,  and  that  he  found  himself  in  the 
widest  street  in  the  town  with  exactly  one  guinea 
left  in  his  pocket.  One  guinea  would  not  pay  his 
fare  to  London,  whither  he  had  decided  upon  go- 
ing. He  was,  therefore,  left  to  his  own  resources ; 
the  resources  of  an  ingenious  mind,  to  help  the 
one-pound-one,  which  was  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  walked  up  and  down  the 
long  street  for  at  least  the  tenth  time,  that  he  came 
to  any  resolution;  at  last  he  slapped  his  buck- 
skins, as  much  as  to  say  I  have  it,  and  walking  on 
a  little  further,  he  looked  at  the  clock  which  was 
in  the  coach-office,  crossed  the  street,  and  went 
over  to  the  hotel,  which  was  directly  opoosite. 
But  I  must  now  describe  the  appearance  and  dress 
of  the  person  in  question.  He  was  a  man  of  about 
thirty-five  years  of  ace,  of  handsome  eirterior, 
tall,  and  well  made ;  he  wore  powder,  a  white 
cravat,  a  blue  coat,  a  very  short  figured  waistcoat, 
and  the  articles  in  question,  to  wit,  a  pair  of  buck- 
skin inexpressibles,  to  which  must  be  added  a  pair 
of  white  top  boots.  »  He  had  also  a  surtout  coat 
of  fine  cloth,  over  all,  but  which  was  unbuttoned 
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ed  to  be  a  dandied,  rakish  sort  of  a  gentleman  of 
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the  time,  with  a  look  and  manner  implying  that 
he  had  plenty  of  mony  to  spend,  and  did  not  care 
a  fig  for  anybody.    No  one  could  ever  haveima- 

S'ned,  with  such  an  external  appearance,  that  he 
id  no  more  than  one  guinea  in  his  pocket  Our 
gentleman  walked  into  the  coffee-room  of  the  ho- 
tel, and  took  his  seat  in  one  of  the  boxes,  with  an 
air  of  pretension.  In  an  authoritative  tone  he 
called  for  the  waiter ;  and  when  the  waiter  came 
he  called  for  the  bill  of  fare,  which  was  humbly 
presented.  Our  gentleman  ran  down  its  contents. 
••  1*11  have  a  bit  of  fish,  waiter — which  do  you 
recommend  to-day  ?" 

"  All  good,  sir ;  but  cod  and  oyster  sauce  just 
in  season." 

••  Well,  then,  let  it  be  so,  with  a  broiled  chick- 
en and  mushrooms.  If  I  recollect  right,  you  had 
some  good  wine  here  once  .^' 

••  Yes  sir — we  have  the  same  bin  now;  the 
port  you  mean,  sir.^* 

"  Yes,  the  port;  tell  Mr. ,  I  forget  the 

landlord's  name." 
♦•  Mr.  Bansom." 

•«  Very  true — tell  Bansom  to  let  me  have  a  bot- 
tle of  his  best,  and  a  pint  of  good  Madeira  for 
dinner." 

••  Yes,  sir.  When  will  it  please  you  to  have 
your  dinner  .>** 

•«  As  soon  as  you  can  get  it  ready.  Give  me  a 
newspaper." 

In  due  time  the  dinner  m^e  its  appearance  and 
ample  justice  was  done  to  it  by  our  old  gentle- 
man. After  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  port  wine 
was  produced,  and  this  he  appeared  determined  to 
enjoy,  as  he  remained  at  the  table  sipping  it  until 
every  other  person  who  had  been  in  the  coffee- 
room  had  quitted  it.  He  then  poured  out  the  last 
glass,  rang  the  bell,  and  demanded  the  bill.  It 
was  all  ready : 

£,  8.  d. 
Fish,  ....  0  2  6 
Fowl  and  Mushrooms,  0         5         6 

Madeira,        ...        0        4         9 

Total,  including  extras,  £14  6 
"  Not  dear,  I  must  say,"  observed  the  gentle- 
man, after  he  had  read  the  bill ;  "  I  must  patron- 
ize this  house  again.  The  port  is  really  good 
wine ;  I  knew  it  again  directly, — £\  4s.  6d. — 
half  a  crown  for  the  waiter,  £,\  7s." 

He  then  put  his  hand  into  his  right  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  felt  for  his  purse,  found  it  not  there ; 
80  he  inserted  his  other  hand  into  his  left  waist- 
coat pocket,  no  purse  there. 
"  Hum !"  says  he,  with  surprise. 
Down  went  his  right  hand  into  the  pocket  of 
his  buckskins  on  his  right  side,  no  purse  there ; 
down  into  the  left,  even  to  the  bottom,  no  purse 
there. 

"  The  deuce !"  exclaimed  he,  feeling  his  coat 
pockets,  as  a  last  hope — both  empty.  *'  Why, 
waiter,  I've  left  my  purse  !"  exclaimed  he,  rising 
from  his  seat ;  "  and  now,  I  perceive,  I've  not  my 
watch  seals.  I  must  have  left  them  both  on  the 
table.  You  don't  recollect  me — what  must  I 
do  ?" 

"  If  you  please,"  replied  the  waiter,  respect- 
fully, coming  to  the  point,  "  you  must  pay  your 
bill." 
*'  Of  course  I  must,"  replied  the  gentleman  \  **  I 


cannot  expect  you  to  trust  me  ;  what  can  I  do .' — 
I  must  leave  you  something  in  pledge." 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  replied  the  waiter. 

'*What  shall  it  be — my  surtout  coat?  I  can 
spare  that" 

**  Yes  sir,"  replied  the  waiter,  who  surveyed 
his  coat  and  was  satisfied ;  "  that  will  do." 

**  Well,  then,  help  me  with  it  off.  On  second 
thoughts,  I  do  not  think  I  can  let  you  have  my 
coat,  I  have  suffered  so  dreadfully  with  the  rheu- 
matism in  my  shoulders.  I  dare  not,  upon  my 
soul,  I  dare  not — you  must  have  something  else. 
What  must  it  be  ? — my  boots,  my  new  white  top 
boots  ?" 

**  I  think,  sir,  you  couldn't  walk  away  in  stock- 
ings, without  getting  cold  and  rheumatism,"  re- 
plied the  waiter. 

"  Very  true — ^what  a  fool  I  am  !  but  so  unac- 
customed to  be  placed  in  so  awkward  a  position, 
I  do  believe  I've  lost  my  senses ;  to  give  my  boots 
were  madness.  I'll  tell  you  how  it  shall  be,  wai- 
ter ;  I  will  give  you  my  buckskins — bran  new — 
worth  two  pair  of  boots ;  I  sha'n't  miss  them  if  I 
walk  fast,  and  button  up." 

•*  As  you  please,  sir,"  replied  the  waiter. 

After  a  deal  of  trouble,  the  buckskins  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  waiter ;  our  gentleman  pulled  on 
his  boots  again,  buttoned  his  surtout  coat  close, 
and  promised  to  redeem  them  faithfully  by  his 
servant  the  next  morning,  quitted  the  hotel, hold- 
ing himself  very  erect,  that  no  opening  in  his 
surtout  should  discover  that  he  was  minus  so  ve- 
ry important  and  indispensable  an  article  of  ha- 
biliment. 

Our  gentleman  did  not  walk  very  far ;  he  cross- 
ed the  street,  and  entered  the  hotel  which  was 
opposite  to  the  one  which  he  had  just  quitted,  and 
from  which  he  knew  that  the  coaches  went  to 
London. 

Again  he  walked  into  the  coffee-room,  took  his 
seat  without  his  deficiencies  being  perceived,  and 
calling  the  waiter,  said  to  him : 

**The  coach  starts  from  this  place  to  Lon- 
don, I  believfe?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  At  what  hour  r 

"  At  half-past  fivey  exactly,  sir." 

**  Well,  then,  I  shall  take  a  supper  and  a  bed ; 
and,"  continued  he,  throwing  his  guinea  down  on 
the  table,  "  book  me  an  inside  place  by  the  name 
of  Mr.  William  Banne." 

The  waiter  had  he8%  of  the  name  before,  and 
bowed  respectfully. 

"  Any  luggage,  sir ."' 

"No;  I  took  my  place  this  night  by  the  mail, 
but  was  compelled  to  stay  on  important  business 
just  as  I  was  getting  into  the  coach.  My  luggage 
went  on.     I  shall  find  it  when  I  arrive." 

Our  gentleman  ordered  supper,  and  at  half  pa6t 
ten  requested  to  be  shown  to  his  bedroom. 

"  Boots,"  said  he,  "  recollect  you  call  me  at 
half-past  four  exactly,  as  I  am  hard  of  waking. 
Don't  forget ;  and  if  you  don't  see  me  getting  up 
in  five  minutes,  rouse  me  again." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Boots. 

At  half -past  four  the  Boots  made  his  appear- 
ance with  a  lantern,  and  after  some  considerable 
shaking,  our  gentleman  roused  up  and  sat  by  the 
side  of  the  bed.  The  Boots  had  lighted  the  can- 
dle and  stood  by. 
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"  Yaw — yaw !"  said  our  gentleman,  shaking: 
himself  and  yawning.  **  How  horrid  it  is  to  be 
up  before  daylight.  Ah,  well !  Boots,  give  me 
my  stockings." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

The  stockings  were  slowly  dragged  on. 

«« Now  then.  Boots,  my  buckskins." 

The  Boots  turned  over  the  other  garments,  look- 
ed here  and  there,  and  upon  every  chair ;  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed  and  in  the  bed,  under  the  pillow, 
and  under  the  bolster. 

"  I  can  see  no  buckskins,  sir.*' 

«*  Pooh  !  nonsense,  man." 

Another  useless  turn  round  the  room. 

"  Well,  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  can*t  see  them,"  said 
Boots. 

"  How  very  odd !"  exclaimed  our  gentleman. 
"Perhaps  I  am  setting  on  them."  He  rose,  but 
there  were  no  buckskins  under  him.  "  How  ex- 
cessively strange !  You  didn't  take  them  away 
with  you,  when  you  took  the  boots,  did  you  ?" 

**  No,  sir,  I  never  went  into  your  room.  You 
put  your  boots  outside." 

"  So  I  did,  now  I  recollect ;  but  still  the  buck- 
skins must  be  found."  Another  ineffectual  search 
of  five  minutes,  durine  which  our  gentleman 
gradually  showed  that  the  serenity  of  his  temper 
was  ruffling,  till  at  last  he  became  in  a  furious 
passion. 

**  By  heavens !  thif  is  too  bad ;  in  a  respecta- 
ble house,  too.  Boots,  go  up  to  your  master, 
and  tell  him  I  must  see  him  immediately,  and 
without  delay;  Mr.  William  Baring;  recollect, 
instantly." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  landlord  of  the  hotel 
made  his  appearance,  half  dressed,  and  not  very 
well  pleased  at  being  compelled  to  turn  out  at 
such  an  unreasonable  hour;  but  the  name  of 
Baring  had  been  mentioned,  and  was  not  to  be 
trifled  with. 

**  Yes,  sir,  I  do  wish  to  speak  to  yon.  I  came 
here  last  night,  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  my 
place  in  the  seven  o'clock  mail,  in  consequence 
of  pressing  an  important  business  which  detained 
me.  I  booked  myself  by  the  fast  coach,  supped 
and  slept  here,  desiring  that  I  might  be  called  in 
good  time,  as  my  immediate  return  to  town  is 
important.  On  my  being  called  and  getting  up,  I 
lound  that  somebody  had  stole  my  buckskins ; 
that's  all — nothing  more.  My  buckskins ;  buck- 
skins, sir,  have  disappeared !" 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  sir ;  \ery  sorry ;  can't  ima- 
gine how.  Some  mistake,  I  presume,"  stammer- 
ed the  landlord. 

**  My  buckskins  are  gone,  sir,  and  no  mis- 
take," replied  our  gentleman.  *'I  considered 
this  a  respectable,  honest  house,  sir ;  but  it  ap- 
pears  " 

This  attack  upon  the  respectability  of  the  house, 
made  the  landlord  anoKy ;  it  was  a  sore  point. 

**My  house  is  respectable,  sir;  always  has 
been  respectable,  sir;  always  will  be,  I  trust. 
No  gentleman  ever  lost  his  buckskins  here,  be- 
fore, sir.  What  they  brought,  they  have  always 
taken  away !" 

«*  What,  sir!"  exclaimed  the  gentleman,  in  a 
towering  passion,  "  what  do  you  mean  to  imply, 
sir .'  Do  you  suppose  that  a  gentleman  would 
come  here  without  such  an  indispensable  article 
of  dress?" 


'<  No,  sir,  no,**  replied  the  landlord,  who  cooled 
down  as  his  adversary  became  excited;  **  I  didat 
mean  to  say  that,  sir." 

"  Then  you'll  just  hear  what  I  have  to  sa?, 
sir,"  replied  the  gentleman ;  **  I'm  not  to  be  rol- 
bed  in  this  barefaced  way ;  and  the  credit  of  yow 
house  is  gone ;  for  as  soon  as  I  arrive  in  town,  I 
will  write  a  letter  to  the  Times,  Chronicle,  Hciald, 
Post  and  Morning  Advertiser,  stating  the  wbdc 
of  the  infamous  transaction,  and  sign  it  withny 
own  name,  sir ;  with  my  own  name ;  and  tba 
we  shall  see  how  long  you  are  in  a  position  to 
rob  the  public  in  this  way.  Yes,  sir,  and  my 
lawyer  snail  send  you  a  letter,  as  soon  as  lairiie 
in  town,  for  an  action  of  damages  and  recorery, 
sir." 

Then  our  gentleman  walked  rapidly  up  and 
down  the  room,  his  shirt  waving  to  and  fro  as  if 
it  was  as  much  excited  as  himself. 

«*  I  am  very  sorry,  sir ;  very  sony,"  said  the 
landlord ;  "  but,  sir,  I  have  a  pair  of  douhk 
milled  trowsers,  which  I  think  would  fit  you,  so 
as  to  enable  you  to  go  to  town,  until  the  back- 
skins  can  be  replaced." 

«*  Double  milled !  thank  you,  sir.  Yon  appear 
to  consider  my  loss  as  only  amounting  to  a  pair 
of  buckskins,  Mr.  Landlord;  but  who,  sir,  is  to 
pay  me  for  the  forty  pounds  and  upwards,  in 
bank  notes,  which  were  in  the  pockets  of  my 
buckskins — ^ha!  sir.'^' 

This  was,  indeed,'  a  new  feature  in  the  ciae, 
which  the  landlord  did  not  expect. 

"  Forty  pounds  odd,  sir !"  exclaHsed  Ac  mA- 
lord. 

«•  Yes,  sir,  forty  pounds.  Let  me  sec,  forty- 
four  pounds,  exactly.  Now,  sir,  is  Aat  money 
to  be  forthcoming?  In  one  word,  sir;  there  is 
no  time  to  lose.  If  I  miss  the  coach,  1  port  aD 
the  way  to  town  at  your  expense,  as  soon  IbaTe 
procured  sometiiing  to  put  on.  The  honsc  w 
Baring  can't  go  to  town  m  its  shirt;  the  house oi 
Baring  will  m  revenged,  sir;  your  treatment  is 
past  bearing,  and — Igive  you  five  minutes  to 
decide." 

The  landlord  did  decide.  The  buckskins  had 
disappeared;  the  credit  of  his  house  was  at  stake; 
the  house  of  Baring  was  his  enemy ;  there  was 
no  help  for  it.  The  double  milled  and  X44  was 
handed  over ;  the  wrath  of  our  gentleman  iwi 
appeased;  he  even,  before  he  slipped  into  the 
coach,  promised  to  patronize  the  hotel. 

The  coach  had  been  on  the  road  about  six 
hours,  when  the  waiter  stepped  over  to  hiscbuB, 
the  waiter  of  the  hotel  opposite,  to  tell  him  what 
a  fuss  there  had  been  about  a  pair  of  buckskini; 
the  other  waiter  produced  the  buckskiw  left  a 
pledge;  and  on  their  description  of  our  gentle- 
man, no  doubt  was  left  but  that,  althoo^floi 
probable,  it  was  very  possible  that  a  gentkiaan 
could  come  into  a  hotel  without  his  incxpr«** 
bles. 

The  landlord  was  almost  frantic  at  haTOJ 
been  so  imposed  upon;  but  as  is  ^.•""J^f! 
such  cases,  he  soon  made  up  the  loss  incurred  vj 
our  gentleman's  visit  to  the  hotel,  by  c*W"^. 
upon  those  who  came  there,  not  only  with  wei- 
skins,  but  with  money  in  their  buckskins'  poc^ 
ets ;  and  thus  ends  my  story  of  "  How  to  im 
,  the  Wind;  or  the  Buckskins." 
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**  Mother,  dear  mother,"  and  the  dying  girPs 
sweet  voice  trembled  with  emotion,  "  I  have  a 
message  for  Henry,  and  will  you  tell  him  when 
I  am  gone }" 

**  I  will,  Ellen,  I  will  f  and  the  widowed  mo- 
ther pillowed  her  head  beside  her  dying  girl,  and 
MTcpt  even  like  a  child. 

They  were  alone.  Alas  for  the  desolate  hearth 
of  the  dying  poor — who  shall  sum  its  sorrows ! 
Yet  it  was  not  always  thus.  Once  prosperity 
had  shed  its  brightest  beams  upon  them,  and  the 
smile  of  friends,  (!)  the  great  and  the  gay,  did 
^ild  their  flowery  paths.  But  the  evil  hour  came, 
thd  adversity  had  awakened  its  most  terrific 
fitonn  above  that  mother's  head.  Even  now  did 
the  dark  cloud  increase  in  blackness  amid  the 
<leep  mutterings  of  the  approaching  tempest. 
With  a  breaking  heart,  she  calmly  viewed  its  last 
approach.  First  of  all,  of  the  once  happy  fami- 
ly circle,  was  taken,  the  father.  His  proud  and 
manly  heart  was  crushed  by  the  weight  of  his 
adversity.  He  could  not  bend,  and  thus  was  he 
broken  beneath  the  rush  of  the  wild  and  merci- 
less tempest.  Amid  its  pitiless  peltinffs,  a  son 
and  daughter  had  sicken^  and  died,  ana  the  only 
idol  of  tne  mother's  heart  was  now  fast  wasting 
away.  A  tear  stole  down  the  pale  but  ^et  sur- 
passingly beautiful  face  of  the  consumptive. 

**  Tell  him,  dear  mother,  I  will  meet  him  in 
Heaven  !** 

Sobs,  heart  breaking,  did  burst  from  that  mo- 
ther's bosom.  They  passed  away ;  and  then  was 
beard  the  low  and  fervent  prayer.  *•  Not  our 
will,  but  thine,  O  God !  be  done."  Nieht  drew 
on  apace,  and  nought  was  heard  in  tnat  silent 
chamber  but  the  monotonous  ticking  of  the  clock 
and  the  rustling  of  the  leafless  tree  against  the 
old  house,  as  they  were  driven  by  the  cold  au- 
tumnal blast.  On  came  the  solemn  hour  of  mid- 
night, and  in  that  scantily  furnished  apartment, 
were  gathered  the  few  friends  of  the  poor  and 
soon  to  be  childless  widow.  They  gathered 
around  the  couch  of  the  dying  in  awe.  The 
paior  of  death  had  overspread  her  features ;  her 
large  dark  eye  beamed  witn  unearthly  brightness. 
She  had  reached  the  portals  of  eternity,  and  its 
glprious  visions  had  fixed  her  gaze.  A  holy 
emile  illumined  her  countenance. 
«*  Mother — ^mother — " 

"  What  ?  my  child  ;'•  and  she  wiped  with  trem- 
bling hands  the  moisture  of  death  from  her  brow. 
"What  charming  music!** 
Her  breathing  grew  short — a  gasp — she  had 
joyfully  passed  on  her  way.    She  was  dead. 

Again  there  was  a  small  and  silent  gathering. 
The  last  tribute  of  aflectionate  respect  was  about 
to  be  paid  to  the  youthful  dead.  They  gathered 
around  that  old  house,  neighbors  and  friends. 
There  were  no  loud  and  boisterous  greetings ;  the 
silent  nod,  the  warm  pressure  of  tne  hand,  the 
mournful  countenance,  told  an  eloquent  tale  for 
the  departc»i.  But  a  few  weeks  had  she  sojourn- 
ed in  mat  rustic  village,  but  in  those  few,  her 
gentle  goodness  and  beauty  had  won  the  hearts 
of  all.  There  was  a  slight  movement  within, 
and  then  with  uncovered  heads»  tiiey  clustered 
around  the  door.    *<  Blessed  are  the  dead  who 


die  in  the  Lord."  The  voice  of  .the  holy  man 
went  up—then  there  was  a  pause^^^d  then  was 
heard  the  fervent  prayer.  He  ^yed  for  her 
"  thy  handmaid"  who  now  by  an  inscrutable  pro- 
vidence was  "  written  childless."  He  prayed  for 
him,  and  his  voice  faltered,  who  far  away  was 
unconscious  of  his  heavy  bereavement,  that  he 
might  be  strengthened  in  the  hour  of  his  trial. 
He  ceased.  They  turned  away,  stem  and  rugged 
men,  to  conceal  their  emotions,  for  their  hearts 
were  touched  when  they  thought  of  the  tiding 
and  the  cloud  for  him  who  was  so  buoyant  in 
the  hope.  They  bore  her  forth  to  her  last  rest- 
inf^  place  in  the  quiet  churchyard.  The  autumn 
winds  sighed  her  requiem. 

He  came  at  last.  He  had  chided  time  for  his 
long  delay.  He  had  come  for  his  idol.  Himself 
and  the  har\'est  of  years  of  ceaseless  toil  were 
the  offering.  Well  might  he  chide  time.  There 
was  one  who  had  come,  aye !  sasd  gone  before 
him,  and  that  one  was  Death!  Even  now  had 
the  retreating  shadow  fallen  on  him,  chilling  him 
like  the  winds  of  midwinter.  He  pressed  on  ia 
hope.  He  entered  her  last  earthly  home,  and 
lightly  called  her  name,  for  his  heart  beat  Joyous- 
ly for  the  glad  surprise  and  blissful  greeting 
which  awaited.  Hark ! — a  step— he  stands  wim 
outstretched  arms — why  doth  that  eye  gaze  so 
earnestly  and  that  face  blanch  to  such  snowy 
whiteness? — behold  the  widow  and  childless 
stands  before  him,  and  her  garments  are  of  wo. 

Again  that  name  is  heard  in  tones  of  mHuI 
earnest.  But  th^re  is  no  response.  A  mist  ga- 
thers before  her  eyes  at  the  sight  of  his  agony 
and  she  sinks  before  him. 

'Tis  a  terrible  sight  to  see  a  strong  mind  wreck- 
ed in  its  fondest  hopes — to  witness  the  struggle 
between  hope  and  despair,  in  the  heart  that  can 
fully  realize  its  mighty  loss.  For  a  long  time 
reason  trembled  on  her  throne.  Then  he  would 
call  upon  "  the  departed"  in  such  tones  as  would 
cause  the  heart  to  send  forth  tears  like  rain. 
Again,  and  his  heart  would  brighten  and  his 
countenance  beam  as  it  was  wont  in  other  dajs, 
and  he  would  seem  to  hold  bliseful  communion 
with  one  as  of  old.  Ten  weeks  hurried  away, 
and  he  rose  from  a  bed  of  suffering  an  altered 
man.  The  flashing  eye  was  dimmed-— the  elastic 
step  was  broken  as  a  child's ;  he  was  a  wreck  of 
his  former  self.  The  widow  bore 'him  the  mes- 
sage. A  sad  smile  flitted  over  his  features  as  he 
listened.  ^*  Meet  me  ia  Heaven  r  He  pondered 
deeply  on  those  words.  He  took  down  tne  W  ord 
of  Crod,  and  day  after  day  did  he  pore  over  its 
pages* 

Gradually,  light  dawned  upon  his  darkened 
mind.  Once,  manhood  forbade  his  tears,  but  now 
he  wept  freely.  He  had  forgotten  his  God  and 
Savior,  and  sought  happiness  for  his  immortal 
soul  on  earth  alone.  Those  tears  were  followed 
by  peace,  "  such  as  the  world  cannot  give,  nei- 
ther take  away."  Hope  arose  in  that  heart  once 
more;  but,  it  was  not  of  earth.  He  no  longer 
found  his  existence  in  the  past ;  the  bright  and 
glorious  future  opened  on  his  vision — **  his  weary 
soul  had  found  enduring  rest."  Years  passed  on ; 
humbly  and  fearfully  he  walked  before  his  God ; 
he  lived  not  in  vain.  The  widow  and  fatherless, 
the  aflicted  and  desolate,  knew  him  as  a  tried 
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friend,  and  numberless  were  the  prayers  and 
blessings  bestowed  upon  him.  Death  came  at 
last,  but  for  him  it  had  no  terrors. 


TENDERNESS. 
Call  md  pet  names,  dearest !  Call  me  a  bird, 
That  flies  to  thy  breMt  at  one  cherishing  word, 
That  folds  its  wild  wings  there,  ne'er  dreaming  of  flight, 
That  tenderly  sings  ibere  in  loving  delight ! 
Oh !  my  sad  heart  keeps  sighing  for  one  fond  word,— 
Call  me  pet  names,  dearest !  call  me  thy  bird !— p.  s.  osooos. 


THE  LOa  OP  THE  HOVER. 
To  CosRBSpoMDBRTs.— "  Oh  touch  again  that  gentle  string,'* 
has  too  many  blemislies ;  **  Lines  to  S  ....  "  won't  answer 
at  all :  and  "  Little  Sarah  Green"  is  not  good  enough  foaits 
length. 

This  Wbxk's  Flats— thb  Ikpant  Bacchus.— Bacchus, 
the  god  of  wine,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  a  mortal  mother 
Semele,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  king  of  Thebes.  His  mo 
ther,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Juno,  perished  by  celes- 
tial flames,  and  the  boy,  then  unborn,  was  taken  and  sewed 
up  in  the  thigh  of  Jupiter,  until  the  time  of  birth,  when  he 
was  given  to  Ino,  the  sister  of  Semele,  and  afterward  to  the 
Nyseian  nymphs,  to  rear,  but  was  finally  educated  in  Rhea  hi 
Lydia.  When  grown  up,  he  was  incited  by  his  father  to  make 
-war  on  the  king  of  India.  The  war  last  seven  years,  and 
terminated  with  the  death  of  the  Indian  monarch,  and  the 
Tictory  of  Bacchus.  He  afterwards  made  a  triumphal  pro> 
gress  through  Arabia,  and  at  length  came  to  his  native  city  of 
Ttuhmt  where  be  was  acknowledged  as  the  son  of  Jupiter. 

He  was  once  found  on  the  shore  of  the  Isle  of  IMa,  by 
some  Tyrrhenian  mariners,  who,  supposing  him  to  be  a  mor- 
tal youth,  carried  him  away,  intending  to  sell  him  for  a  slave. 
The  pilot  suspected  his  quality,  and  vainly  urged  them  to  set 
him  free.  Suddenly  the  vessel  stood  still,  and  ivy  and  vines 
twined  round  the  oars,  masts,  and  sailx,  and  the  god  appear- 
ed surrounded  by  the  forms  of  tigers,  lynxes,  and  panthers. 
The  crew  jumped  hnto  the  sea  in  terror,  and  were  changed 
into  dolphins.  The  pilot  was  spared  and  became  a  follower 
of  the  god.  After  this,  finding,  one  day,  Ariadne,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  in  the  Isle  of  Naxos,  where  she 
had  bee*  abandoned  by  Theseus,  made  her  his  spouse,  and 
gave  her«  splendid  golden  crown,  which  was  afterward  set 
among  the  stars.  He  is  usually  represented  as  an  eflTemlnate 
youth,  crowned  with  ivy  and  vine-leaves. 

New  Publications.— Wiley  A  Putnam,  101  Broadway, 
have  Issued  number  ten  of  their  "  Library  of  Choice  Reading," 
containbig  Ancient  Tales  from  the  Gesta  Romanorum.  These 
books  are  all  very  elegantly  got  up,  and  are  composed  of  the 
choicest  works  In  the  English  language.  We  certainly  hope 
that  not  one  of  our  numerous  readers  will  let  this  opportunity 
paas  for  possessing  themselves  of  the  must  elegant  literary 
morceaus  that  the  press  has  put  forth  for  many  a  day.  By  all 
means  go  at  once  and  make  yourself  sure  of  a  complete  set 
of  this  rare  Library  of  "  books  which  are  books.'*  And  here 
is  an  extract  from  the  preface  which  will  apply  to  ourselves 
—to  the  Rover— with  as  much  grace  as  to  the  elegant  volume 
of  Tales  before  us : 

*'  Romantic  fiction  pleases  all  minds,  both  old  and  young  ; 
the  reason  is  this,  says  an  old  Platonist,  *  that  here,  things  are 
set  down  as  they  should  be ;  but  in  true  history  of  the  world, 
things  are  recorded  indeed  as  they  are,  but  it  is  but  a  testimo- 
ny that  they  have  not  been  as  they  should  be.  Wherefore, 
in  the  upshot  of  all,  when  we  shall  see  that  come  to  pass, 
that  so  much  pleases  us  in  the  reading  the  most  ingenious 
plays  and  heroic  poems,  that  long  aflSicted  virtue  at  last 
comes  to  the  crown,  the  mouth  of  all  unbelievers  must  be 
stopped.'  ** 

The  same  house  also  publish  for  gratuitous  circulation,  a 
Uterary  Newi-Letter  and  Monthly  Register  of  all  new  books, 


foreign  and  American,  on  the  first  of  eiery  month,  containii^ 
a  vast  amount  of  literary  intellicence,  that  can  be  inpliciUj 
relied  on.  It  is  very  valuable  to  persons  making  up  caU' 
logues,  or  those  wishing  to  keep  note  of  all  tiansactiou  a 
the  literary  world.  It  is  prepared  with  an  Immense  deal  o: 
care  and  attention. 

Harper  dc  Brothers  have  published  Bugene  Sae*s  norel  of 
the  Court  Conspirator,  said  to  be  one  of  his  most  able  rc- 
mances.  It  follows  close  upon  historical  facts,  and,  from  tbe 
glance  we  ha^ire  taken  of  it,  seems  to  possess  absorbing  inte- 
rest. They  have  also  got  out  the  28th  number  of  tbe  UJnim- 
nated  and  Pictorial  Bible,  and  numlbeTS  53  and  54  of  tbe  Picto- 
rial Shakspere.  For  elegance  of  illustration  and  neatness  of 
typographical  execution  these  works  cannot  be  surposaei 
Verplanck*s  notes  to  Shakspere  evince  thorough  study,  frets 
patience  and  deep  research. 

From  the  same  publishers  the  fourth  number  of  the  "  E* 
cyclopedia  of  Domestic  Economy."  One  of  the  most  ?&icv 
ble  family  books  of  the  season. 

Leonard  Scott  dc  Co.  have  issued  in  fac  simile  style,  Black- 
wood for  May.  We  know  not  what  we  can  say  in  dror  of 
this  greatest  of  all  the  Monthlies,  that  always  contains  arti- 
cles of  rare  merit.  The  paper  and  typographical  execotm 
are  excellent. 

Burgess,  Stringer  dc  Co.  have  published  in  a  neat  anddietp 
form  an  original  American  novel,  entitled  "  Fleetwood,  oi 
the  Stain  of  Birth,"  by  the  author  of  •'Philip  in  Search  of  a 
Wife."  From  a  cursory  glance  at  its  pages,  and  from  tkt 
merit  of  the  previous  production,  we  should  judge  tbe  wnk 
to  be  very  entertaining. 

Also,  from  the  pen  of  a  Southern  Lady,  an  original  oorei 
entitled  **EveUne  Neville,  or  a  Spirit,  yet  a  Woaksntoo." 
This  work  seems  to  be  well  written  and  to  possess  considei- 
able  merit.    Both  of  the  above  woAs  are  copy-righted. 

We  see  that  Messrs.  B.  S.  dt  Co.  have  purchased  ill  tbe 
stereotype  plates  of  Cooper's  works,  and  are  now  engaiedin 
getting  out  new  and  uniform  editions. 

Nbw  Music— a.  A.  Van  Gelder,  968  Bowery,  has  published 
three  Quadrilles,  with  a  beautiful  lithograph  frontispiece.  We 
have  whistled  over  the  airs,  and  find  them  delightful  pieces  of 
music.    The  composer  is  Adolphe  Mine. 

Thbatbss.— June  S.— At  the  Park,  last  week,  Andenos 
concluded  a  most  successful  engagement,  taking  his  farewell 
benefit  oh  Friday  evening,  on  which  occasion  he  was  coa#* 
mented  with  a  large  audience,  which  received  him  nptuooi' 
ly  as  Shylock  and  the  Elder  Brother.  He  shortly  retunute 
Europe,  but  we  hope  not  without  the  expectati<»i  of  soon  vi- 
siting us  again.  On  Monday  evening  H.  Placide  re-appeared 
at  this  house  as  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly,  in  London  Assurance, 
and  met  a  most  cordial  reception.  Mrs.  G.  H.  Barrett  appear- 
ed as  Lady  Gay  Spanker.  This  lady  has  been  eminent  in  her 
profession,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  well  she  holds  her  own. 
The  French  troupe  appear  at  this  boose  in  the  coarse  of  tbe 
month. 

At  the  Chatham,  Mr.  James  Wallack  and  lady  have  bees 
the  principal  cards  of  attraction.  The  French  Spy  and  tbe 
Brigand  have  been  carefully  put  upon  the  stage,  and  well 
performed.  Mrs.  Wallack  as  the  Spy  was  startling  and  effec- 
tive. Mr.  Wallack  is  a  very  judicious  actor,  and  we  look  t» 
see  him  and  his  lady  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  profession.  Tl»«w 
is  a  manifest  improvement  hi  the  management  of  this  bovse. 

Castle  Garden  is  giving  a  variety  of  novel  entertainmentt. 
with  Yankee  HUl  and  others.  This  is  decidedly  the  Hwwtele- 
gant  summer  place  of  amusement  in  the  country,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  see  that  the  public  begin  to  think  so,  and  profit  by 
it  accordingly. 
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THE    FAIRY'S    FOSTER-MOTHER. 

A     LEGEND    OF     IRELAND. 
BY    THE    LATE    JOHN    L'ESTRANGE. 


It  is  a  well  ascertained  and  duly  acknowledged 
doctrine  by  the  professors  of  fairyism,  that  there 
is  nothing  which  the  **  good  people  "  are  so  anx- 
ious about  as  the  providing  an  earthly  nurse  for 
their  offspring;  and  there  is  not,  as  these  same 
gifted  professors  will  tell  you,  a  "  knowledgeable 
ould  woman  from  Wexford  to  Athlone,  but  can 
tell  you  that  it  is  the  most  dangerous  and  unlucky 
thing  in  the  world  to  leave  a  lying-in-woman  or 
a  corpse  for  a  moment  alone."  How  this  analo- 
gy is  made  out  the  initiated  alone  can  prove,  but 
numerous  are  the  stories,  and  most  "  incredibly 
attested,"  which  they  adduce  relative  to  "  poor 
women "  being  taken  away  from  the  arms  and 
love  of  their  husbands  and  families,  and  doomed 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  the  gloomy 
caverns  of  the  earth,  treated  as  slaves  and  drudg- 
es by  their  captors,  until  their  allotted  time  is 
come^  What  particular  end  is  answered,  in  the 
moral  and  political  economy  of  fairyland  by  this 
fostership  I  never  heard  satisfactorily  explained, 
but  the  following  from  the  lips  "  of  syoil  sage 
and  old,"  is  one  of  the  many  wonders  in  the  his- 
tory of  fairy  abductionism  which  may  go  far  in 
proof  of  the  general  principle.  I  shall  endeavor 
to  give  it  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  style  of 
the  narrator,  that  it  may  the  better  convey  the 
turns  of  thought  and  expression  with  which  the 
people  clothe  their  belief  in  superstitions  of  this 
jund,  and  confident  that  it  would  lose  much  by 
any  attempt  at  a  translation. 
**  Sore,  then,  you  know  the  ould  Forth  of  Bal- 
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linderry  that  stands  all  covered  with  trees  and 
bushes,  about  fifty  perches  from  the  town  of  Mul- 
lingar.  It  is  as  beautiful  a  spot  as  you  could 
wish  to  sit  in  on  a  summer's  day — so  lonely,  and 
wild,  and  green,  and  shady — down  below  you 
lies  the  road  to  Kilbeggan,  always  a  foot  deep 
with  dust  or  mud ;  on  your  right  is  the  decent 
town  itself,  and  its  colloguin  (gossiping)  men  and 
women ;  to  your  left  is  the  sweet  tjou^h  Innuel, 
with  its  calm  blue  waters  and  deep  hangmg  woods, 
its  green  islands  and  boggy  shores,  not  forgetting 
the  muddy  Brosna  that  winds  its  sluggisli  way 
through  moss  and  moore  until  it  buries  itself  in 
the  limpid  waters  of  the  lake  through  which  the 
ripple  of  its  waves  can  be  traced  for  nearly  a  mile 
on  a  calm  day.  Of  all  the  places  in  Christendom 
for  the  '  good  people,*  that  Forth  of  Ballinderry 
beats  them  out.  Och,  ochone,  many  a  queer  turn 
has  happened  in  the  same  Forth ;  and  well  Mick 
Mulryan  has  cause  to  remember  the  same,  aye, 
to  the  day  that  he'll  close  his  eyes  on  the  light  of 
the  blessed  day  in  this  wicked  world.  God  be- 
lune  us  and  harm  !  Amin !  Amin  ! 

"  Now  Mick  himself  (that's  when  he  was 
young)  was  one  of  the  decentest  and  purtiest  boys 
in  the  parish,  and  mighty  quiet  to  boot;  for  bar- 
rin'  the  football  and  the  dance,  and  the  faction 
fights  with  the  long  Doyles  and  Mullowneys,  a 
skrimmage  or  two  at  a  wake,  and  an  odd  squab- 
ble on  his  own  account,  his  name  was  never  bro't 
up  afore  the  justice  or  his  reverence,  and  very  . 
fond  of  him  the  same  priest  was,  considering  a 
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poor  fanning  boy  like  him;  and  when  his  rerer- 
cnce  would  ride  to  the  end  of  the  parish,  not  a 
house  in  the  place  would  his  horse  stop  at  but 
Mick's;  and  who'd  blame  the  beast,  when  it's  a 

food  reason  he  had  for  the  same  ? — for  it's  there 
e'd  get  the  genteel  usage  and  plentj*  of  the  same, 
and  if  there  was  a  good  feed  of  oats  to  be  got  for 
love,  money,  or  stealing,  you  may  be  sure  the 
priest's  horse  would  have  it.  Tnem  were  the 
good  ould  times  when  you  might  make  as  free 
with  your  neighbor*s  share  as  jour  own.  Och, 
ochone,  but  the  world  is  changing ;  often  I  heard 
my  mother  say  the  same — the  goodness  be  merci- 
ful to  her  bones  in  the  ground — the  cross  about 
us  all,  and  why  not  ?     Arain  !  Amin ! 

**  Mick,  vou  see,  was  an  olphan  (orphan)  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  his  father,  who  left  him  a 
snug,  well-stocked  farm,  round  the  hill  above  at 
Bareen-a-Corp  (the  Road  of  the  Dead) ;  aad,  by 
the  blessed  hazel  stick  in  my  hand,  Mick  was  the 
boy  to  make  the  best  of  it,  let  alone  his  ould 
couougk  (hag)  of  a  mother.  Well,  I  knew  her. 
Breed  rua  (red  Bridget) ;  she  was  the  fae  end  of 
a  loB^  ancient  family,  and  many  a  worthy  and 
wealthy  fanner  would  be  right  proud  to  accept 
Mick  as  a  son-in-law ;  but  Mick  knew  his  own 
business  best,  and  what's  more  natheral,  seein' 
that  there  was  one  he  loved  better  than  the  rest 
of  the  world  beside,  and  that  was  Maihri  M'Der 
mott,  the  poor  widow's  daughter.  Yes,  she  was 
poor,  but  she  was  honest ;  and  poverty  was  no 
treason  in  them  days  any  how.  They  played  in 
the  same  fields  together  when  they  were  children ; 
they  sought  together  for  the  nests  of  the  robin 
and  the  yellow-breast ;  they  went  to  the  same 
school ;  and  Mick  was  always  Maihri's  partner 
in  the  dance.  He  loved  her  a.^  he  loved  the  breath 
of  his  body  or  the  light  of  his  eyes,  and  she  loved 
him  as  a  modest  girl  should  love  her  promised 
husband.  A  sweet  creature  she  was,  with  blush- 
es like  the  wild  rose  in  the  hedge ;  lips  like  the 
ripe  berries  of  the  woodbine ;  and  her  yellow  hair 
curling  round  her  white  neck.  Och,  ochone,  the 
ould  times  were  the  times  in  earnest ;  where  can 
you  find  the  people  now  like  those  that  are  gone  ? 
The  world  is  growing  worse  and  worse  every 
day.  0(^  wira  sthrue  (oh!  the  sorrow  it  is). 
What  will  it  come  to  at  last,  farier  gear  (to  be 
regretted)  ?" 

It  were,  I  fear,  a  tiresome  task  to  follow  my 
old  historian  through  all  the  episodes  and  ramifi- 
cations of  her  tale — enough  to  say  at  once  that 
Mick  and  his  Maihri  were  married,  and  that  the 
wedding  was  the  grandest  affair  that  could  be 
imagined ;  and  that  the  lives  of  the  happy  pair 
passed  as  a  pleasant  summer's  day,  without  a 
cloud  to  dim  its  brightness,  until  it  was  time  to 
think  of  making  preparations  for  a  christening. 

"  And  now  comes  the  worst  part  of  my  story," 
as  we  again  take  up  the  thread  of  onr  tale  ;  "  for 
Botiiing  would  take  Mick  from  the  wish  of  bring- 
ing poor  Maihri  into  Mullingar  behind  him  on 
the  ould  mare  with  a  nice  straw  soogaun  (low 
seat)  twisted  neatly  under  her  for  a  pillian.  They 
bought  the  tay  and  the  sugar  for  the  nursetindher 
and  the  neighbors,  the  good  whiskey  and  the 
wine  for  the  priest,  though,  by  my  good  faith, 
his  reverence  was  neither  backward  nor  behind- 
hand when  a  jug  of  punch  was  singing  on  the 
table  before  him. 


"  Well,  Mick  and  Maihri 'were  jogging  home, 
thinking  of  nothing  in  the  wide  wo  rid,  when  just 
as  they  came  to  the  bridge  over  the  stream  at  the 
cross  roads,  the  ould  mare  that  you'd  think  could 
hardly  draw  her  skin  and  heels  along  with  her, 
made  a  sudden  snort  and  a  bounce.  *  Hoo,  the 
sorrow  go  with  you  for  an  old  garron,  what  the 
puck's  coming  over  you  ?'  scz  Mick,  buttheouM 
mare  only  gave  another  caper,  and  a  wheel  about 
on  the  road.  *  Arrah,  the  devil  sweep  you,  you 
ould  omadhaun*  (fool),sez  he,  again,  *  what's  get- 
ting  into  you  ?  Grip  me  hard,  Maihri, owumewi 
(my  darling) ;  throw  your  arm  about  me,  and  I'll 
give  her  a  taste  of  the  stick.  Ha  veehonie  {n- 
gabond),  take  that, — and  that, — and  that;  hold 
hard,  Maihri,  what's  the  matter  with  the  ould 
blackguard }  Its  more  of  it  she  wants,  there  then, 
— and  there, — and  there;  now  will  you  go  on? 
Hold  hard,  Maihri.' 

"*0h  stop,  Mick,  jewel,'  scz  she,  * 'till  I  get 
down,  and  then  you  can  lead  her  quietly  over.' 

"  *  Duofd  CvLak  (devil  a  foot), sez  he,  'I would 
n't  please  her,  the  rip.  I  wouldn't  satisfy  the 
ould  stag  to  let  you  walk  an  inch ;  just  hold  me 
tight,  and  devil  a  danger,  I'll  take  the  sulks  out 
of  her.  Now  get  on  uiere  with  you ;  yon  wont, 
wont  you  ?  well,  then,  here's  at  you  again.  Keep 
your  grip,  Maihri,  agra*  (my  love.) 

"In  this  way  he  fell  to  murdering  the  ould 
mare,  but  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do,  sne  would 
n't  budge  an  inch,  but  backed  right  into  the  ditch: 
and  when  she  felt  the  thorn  bushes,  she  kicked 
out  like  a  mad  thing,  and  squeeled  and  reared, 
till  at  last  she  fairly  tossed  Maihri  off",  and  Mick 
on  top  of  her,  into  the  middle  of  the  stream ;  and 
there  she  was — Odi!  wira  edisk — oh!  the  grief 
of  the  heart, — what  sufferings  poor  women  are 
born  to  go  through — Lord  lignten  the  burden  on 
the  overloaded !     Amin !  Amin ! 

"  Mick  was  ravin'  like  a  madman,  when  he 
saw  his  Maihri  out  of  one  faint  into  another. 
Some  of  the  neighbors  came  round  him,  to  put 
patience  into  him,  and  carried  Maihri  into  the 
next  house.  The  doctor  was  sent  for  in  all  haste, 
but  in  about  half  an  hour  after  giving  birth  to  a 
beautiful  boy,  she  departed.  They  laid  her  out 
and  waked  her  where  she  was,  and  a  plentiful 
decent  wake  he  gave  her,  sure  enouph,  and  a 
crowded  funeral  she  had ;  for,  as  I  said  before, 
they  belonged  to  the  ouW  ancient  race  all  out, 
and  they  buried  her  below  in  Lynn,  by  the  edge 
of  the  Lake— a  cold  spot  it  is  to  be  buried,  too, 
by  the  same  token— no  trees  about  it  to  make  it 
comfortable ;  but  the  wind  sweeps  over  »*  «^ 
the  lake,  and  whistles  and  groans  among  the  fall- 
ing walls  of  the  old  church,  like  the  shivcnng 
ghosts  of  the  dead.  ^ 

«*  You  see,  Mick  couldn't  abide  to  look  thc<)nW 
mare  straight  in  the  face  ever  after,  so  «>"'« JjJ 
away.  He  wanted  to  get  a  nurse  for  the  chiW, 
but  his  mother  got  so  fond  of  it,  that  she  kept  it, 
and  said  she'd  manage  to  nurse  it  herself.  And 
so  she  did,  and  a  fine  child  it  grew,  and  throve 
out  o'  the  face.  Och,  ochone  .'—but  sure  ^jra^w 
will  never  cease ;  the  more  we  live  the  longer 
we  know— who  can  tell  how  they  are  to  die? 
many  a  day  in  the  grave  on  us,  and  ifs  ^^"  "^ 
be  prepared.  Lord  have  mercy  on  me,  a  *'""J^ 
Amin !  Amin !  Och,  amonwn  beg^-oh !  my  V^ 
soul. 
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**  In  about  three  or  four  months  after  this  scoo/- 
a-chreej — heart-burninfi:, — Mick  sez  to  his  moth 
cr,  one  night,  *  Mother,  dear,*  sez  he,  *  I  intend 
pushing  purty  early  for  the  fair  of  Multifamham 
in  the  morning,  to  look  after  a  baste  in  place  of 
that  bad  luck  of  a  devil  I  had.  My  curse,  and 
the  curse  of — * 

*'  *  Dent  curse,  Mick,  avick' — my  son, — sez  she, 

*  but  let  all  your  luck  ^o  with  her/ 

"  •  Well,  I  wont  curse  the  unlucky  limb  of 
mischief,'  sez  he ;  *  but  bake  a  cake  for  me,  and 
leave  it  with  some  milk  and  butter  on  the  dresser, 
and  I'll  just  break  my  fast  afore  I  start,  and  take 
a  trifle  with  me.' 

**  *  I  will,  I  will,  a  gra  gat — mv  white  love, — 
sez  she,  *  and  the  Lord  may  speea  you,  and  send 
you  safe  home,  Mick,  dear.' 

"  Now,  you  see,  the  bed  in  which  Mick  slept 
was  in  a  room  that  looked  toward  the  kitchen,  so 
that  when  he  was  not  asleep  with  his  head  on 
the  bolster,  he  could  see  all  about  the  house.  His 
mother  edept  in  a  settle  near  the  fire,  and  the 
cradle  beside  her.  Now  Mick,  being  more  than 
common  uneasy  in  his  mind  this  night,  couldn't 
rest  by  no  manner  of  means,  but  tossed  and  tum- 
bled, thinking  of  his  own  Maihri.  The  fire  upon 
the  hearth  had  blazed  up  from  the  ashes  which 
was  pressed  over  it,  and  flashed  about,  so  that  he 
could  see  everything  in  the  house  nearly  as  plain 
as  if  the  blessed  sun  was  shining.  Suddenly  the 
door  opened,  as  if  of  its  own  free  will,  and  who 
should  he  see  walk  in  about  the  floor  but  his 
Maihri. .  His  heart  beat  loudly  a^nst  his  breast ; 
be  could  scarcely  breathe,  though  his  mouth  was 
wide  open;  and  he  could  do  nothing  but  stare 
and  gaze,  and  yet  he  did  not  feel  as  one  afeard. 

*  If  s  her  ghost,'  thinks  he,  '  it's  the  creature's 
spirit,  it  is,  that's  wandering  about  in  thribelation 
and  sorrow ;  but  well  I  know  it's  not  to  do  any 
harm,  she  visits  them  she  loved  so  well  when 
she  was  amongst  them,  and  who  would  give  up 
their  life  to  save  hers.  But  may  be  it's  not  right 
for  me  to  speak  first,  it  mieht  disturb  her  errand, 
ril  wait  and  see  what  she'll  do.' 

••  She  walked  over  toward  the  fire-place,  took 
the  granny's  seestha — straw  chair — and  seated 
herself  beside  the  cradle.  She  then  stirred  and 
settled  up  the  fire  as  natural  as  any  living  Chris- 
tian, and  taking  up  the  child  she  put  it  to  her 
breast.  <  Oh  !'  thought  Mick,  *  what* s  this  for !' 
The  poor  infant  when  it  felt  her  touch,  crowed 
and  nestled  into  her  bosom  like  a  little  bird  under 
liis  mother's  wing,  and  seemed  to  rejoice  as  if  it 
knew  the  kindness  of  the  heart  that  beat  against 
its  little  cheek.  After  some  time  she  stood  up, 
put  some  water  into  a  deep  wooden  bason,  and 
stripped  the  child  quite  naked.  *  Cwp  na  Chrees- 
tha,* — body  of  Christ, — said  he  to  himself, '  will 
she  drown  her  own  paustha  bra — child  forever  ? 
— and  he  was  ready  to  leap  almost  out  of  his  skin 
with  fear  and  wonder.  But  the  creature  never 
was  unnatural,  and  dead  or  alive  she  had  the  tin- 
dherness  to  the  last.  She  washed  the  child  from 
head  to  foot  in  the  water,  dried  it,  warmed  it,  and 
put  on  its  clothes ;  then  she  af^n  placed  it  to 
her  breast,  and  silently  rocked  it  backward  and 
forward  till  it  went  to  sleep,  and  then  she  care- 
fully covered  it  up  in  the  cradle — ^and  what  makes 
the  aflair  more  wonderful,  the  infant  never  whim- 
^red,  or  shed  a  tear.    *  Och,  the  blessing  of  ho- 


ly Saint  Crum  be  about  us  !*  thought  Mick,  *  but 
that  bangs  Bannagher,  and  Bannagher  banged  the 
devil ;  but  the  goodness  of  God  is  beyond  expec- 
tation.' 

"When  she  settled  all  as  she  found  it,  she 
stood  up  and  went  over  to  the  dresser,  where 
finding  bread  and  milk,  she  began  to  eat  a^  rave- 
nous as  one  that  didn't  see  victuals  for  a  year  and 
a  day.  When  she  was  going  out,  she  gave  a 
long  mournful  look  up  into  the  room  where  Mick 
was  Ipng,  and  gave  a  sigh  from  her  very  heart's 
core  enough  to  break  a  heart  of  stone.  Och  the 
Lord  may  send  light  to  all  souls  in  darkness !  for 
we  are  ordered  to  pray  for  the  enemy  as  well  as 
the  friend.  Sha  oka  vaha  wera  na  tnalawntha  na 
grashtha.ifc.  (Hail,  Mary,  full  of  grace,  &c.); 
Och,  Amin  !  Amin !  oh ! 

**  You  might  take  your  oath  on  the  height  of 
yourself  of  Testaments  and  Bibles  that  Mick 
didn't  sleep  much  more  that  night,  so  got  up 
brave  and  early,  and  the  very  first  beggarman  or 
woman  that  came  to  the  door,  he  gave  them  the 
remainder  of  the  bread  and  milk. 

"  *  Ah,  then,  Mickle,  vich  machree  (son  of  my 
heart),'  sez  the  mother,  *  I  thought  you  were  in 
Multifamham  by  this  time.' 

"  *  I  was  thinking  so  myself,'  sez  Mickle,  *  but 
I  was  thinking  after  that  I'd  do  without  a  beast 
for  a  while  longer ;'  and  observing  the  ould  wo- 
man turning  her  beads,  *  had  you  not  best,'  sez 
he,  *  say  a  Pater  and  Ave  for  the  rest  of  poor 
Maihri's  soul,'  sez  he ;  *  that's  if  your're  not  too 
much  taken  up  with  your  own  concerns !' 

"  « Why,  Aen,  bad  li^ck  to  my  soul,'  sez  she, 
*  if  ever  I  miss  that  same,  night  and  morning,  on 
my  two  knees.' 

"  The  next  night  Mick  stopped  awake,  on 
purpose  to  see  if  she  would  appear  to  him  again ; 
and  true  as  the  blessed  sun,  about  the  very  same 
hour,  she  made  her  appearance  as  visible  as  be- 
fore, opened  the  door,  came  in,  went  to  the  fire, 
took  up  the  child,  washed  and  dressed  it,  hushed 
it  to  sleep  in  her  bosom,  and  laid  it  in  tile  cradle. 
She  then  turned  to  the  dresser,  but,  as*lhere  was 
nothing  left  for  her  to  eat,  she  went  away  very 
mournful.  « Faix,  there  must  be  something  in 
this  beyond  my  comprehension,'  sez  Mick  ;  *  but 
I'll  soon  untwist  the  turnings  of  it,  if  there's 
knowledge  in  the  parish;  and  if  all  fails  me,  I'll 
try  father  Fatterill ;  the  Lord  save  us  from  harm ! 
sure  I  think  he'd  do  as  much  for  me  as  any  other 
poor  boy  in  the  barony.'  He  rose  early  in  the 
morning  without  telling  any  person  about  tiie 
trouble  that  was  like  a  nre  in  his  heart ;  he  turn- 
ed his  face  and  his  feet  towards  the  cabin  of 
Shuami  na  mona  (Judith  of  the  bog),  the  fairy 
woman.  She  lived  alone  in  a  moss-covered  cabin, 
in  the  wild  bog  of  Lynn.  Many  a  bad  story  is 
told  concerning  doings  with  the  good  people,  and 
many  an  ill  turn  laid  at  her  door,  now  that  she's 
dead,  by  those  that  may  be  would  not  say  it  to 
her  face,  if  she  was  alive  to  contradict  them,  or 
put  the  blast  on  them,  or  the  lameness,  or  the 
blindness ;  and  sure  we're  ordered  not  to  speak 
ill  of  the  dead,— if  we  can't  do  them  a  good  torn, 
let  us  not  do  them  a  bad  one,  for 

« Mtny  a  could  day 
We  owe  to  the  clay,* 

and  not  one  of  them  paid  yet.    Lord  straightea 
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the  path  for  the  poor  sinner !  Amin  !  Aitiin ! 
^weet  Breedth  na  mnna'  (Bridget  of  the  fire). 

**  However,  they  said  she  knew  more  than  she 
ought,  or  than  what  was  good  for  her  soul. 
Mickle  stopped  as  he  drew  near  to  the  cabin  door, 
for  he  thought  he  heard  the  old  woman  talking  to 
some  person  inside,  and  sez  he  to  himself — *  I'll 
not  go  in  yet,  for  may  be  Pd  only  disturb  the 
company.*  He  waited  some  time,  but  seeing  no 
person  come  out,  he  ventured  nearer  to  the  door. 

•  You're  welcome,  Mick  Mulryan,'  sez  she  inside ; 

*  kick  the  dust  from  your  pumps  and  cross  my 
threshold.'  Mickle  took  on  his  brogues  and  car- 
ried them  inside  his  hand.  *  Its  not  for  nothing 
that  you  darken  the  sunbeams  in  my  doorway 
this  morning,  and  only  that  it  is  the  son  of  your 
father  that  stands  under  my  roof,  you  should 
turn  your  back  upon  my  cabin  just  as  wise  as 
you  came ;'  but  seeing  Mick  a  little  frightened  or 
so,  she  sez  again,  *  here's  a  creepy  stool,  alanna, 
sit  down,  sit  down.  Your  father  was  a  decent 
man,  and  you're  that  honest  father's  child,  and  it 
should  be  a  hard  day  with  ould  Shuaun  when 
she'd  forget  to  the  son  the  goodness  of  the  father. 
Hold  your  tongue  now— -don't  you  speak  one 
word  while  you're  within  these  walls,  for  there's 
them  that  would  smell  the  sound  of  your  voice 
here  for  a  twelvemonth  to  come.  When  I  had 
neither  friend  nor  relation  to  help  or  shelter  me, 
your  father  opened  his  door  to  the  stranger.  I 
got  the  bed  in  his  corner,  and  a  seat  at  his  hearth 
stone — that  door  was  never  closed  nor  that  fire 
never  quenched  on  me — he  put  his  roof  above  my 
head  and  gave  me  the  first  seed  to  put  in  the 

ground ;  and  when  I  refuse  to  do  a  good  turn  for 
is  child  after  him,  though  he's  laid  cold  in  his 
grave,  may  the  seed  never  erow  for  me,  and  may 
le  cabin  for  old  Shuaun  be  the  narrow  house  ! 
Husth !  I  tell  you.  I  know  what  you'd  be  for 
saying — Your  tx^e— -ilusth !  I  say  again,  or  I'll 
dose  my  mouth  forever  on  the  word.  Your  wife 
is  nursing  a  son  and  heir  for  the  king  of  the  Fa- 
ries  P  Mick  stood  up,  opened  his  mouth,  and 
looked  round  him  like  a  man  that  felt  the  earUi 
sinking  from  under  him.  *  Sit  down,  I  say,  and 
listen  to  me,'  she  sez  again  to  him ;  *  mind  what 
I  tell  you,  and  it's  doing  what  may  come  against 
me,  soon  and  sudden,  I  am,  when  I'm  telling  you 
or  the  like  of  you — may  be  it  would  cost  me  my 
life,  and  may  be  I'd  escape — ^but  no  matter  what 
way  it  turns,  I  shall  turn  good  friends  into  bitter 
enemies.  Yet  for  his  sake,  him  that's  gone,  I'd 
Tenture  more.  Listen  to  me  now,  and  do  what  I 
tell  you.  When  your  wife  comes  to  your  house 
to-night,  don't  disturb  her  until  she  is  goinff 
away ;  then  leap  out  and  lay  hold  on  her,  and 
don't  let  her  go  until  she  herself  tells  you  what 
you  must  do  to  set  her  free,  for  she  alone  has  the 
secret ;  if  you  let  her  eo  before  that,  you  will 
never  see  her  again— she  will  be  lost  forever, 
and  ruin  and  destruction  will  forever  pursue  you 
and  yours.  There,  now  go — get  up  and  quit  my 
cabin — put  up  your  money,  I  dare  not  touch  it — 
go — go — tell  no  person  your  mind,  and  do  as 
you  are  bid.* 

**  The  next  night  Mick  was  lying  awake  when 
all  were  asleep.  The  sweet  moonbeams  stole  in 
through  the  window,  and  shone  about  the  house 
like  tne  light  from  heaven,  when  about  the  same 
hour,  the  door  opened,  and  poor  Maihri  walked 


in,  like  a  spirit  from  the  dead.  She  took  up  her 
child,  washed  it,  nursed  it,  and  put  it  to  sleep  on 
her  bosom.  *  Och !  the  poor  thing,'  sez  Mick  to 
himself,  *  how  pale  she  looks !'  and  he  slily  stole 
one  foot  out  of  the  bed,  that  he  might  be  ready 
to  jump  and  catch  her.  At  the  slight  rustling, 
she  started  up  and  looked  wildly  about  her,  b«l 
Mick  did  not  stir,  and  even  held  in  his  breathing; 
so  she  put  the  child  into  the  cradle,  and  turned  to 
look  for  something  to  eat.  She  was  then  walk- 
ing  out,  quite  heart-broken;  when  iust  as  she 
came  opposite  to  the  door  of  the  little  room, 
Mick  sprung  suddenly  on  her,  and  clasped  her 
firmly  in  his  arms.  She  screamed  as  if  a  sword 
was  darted  into  her  heart. 

"  *  Is  this  you,  Maihri  bawn  astore  ma  dirti 
(fair  Mary,  Uie  darling  of  my  heart)?  sez  he,— 

*  and  have  I  you  once  more  .' — and  did  you  come 
back  to  me  after  all — back  to  your  own  desolate 
Mick  ?' — but  she  shrieked  and  struggled  as  if  a 
serpent  had  twined  itself  about  her. 

"*Let  me  out — let  me  go,'  sez  she;  'Mid 
Mulryan,  let  me  go,' — and  she  plunged  away  and 
screeched  like  a  mad  thing. 

"  *  Never,  never,'  sez  Mick,  *  by  the  powew 
of  man ;  I  have  you  now,  and  I'll  lose  my  life, 
or  forty  lives,  if  I  had  them,  sooner  than  part  yo» 
now.* 

"  « You  must  let  me  go,'  she  cried ;  *  you  caat 
keep  me — you  don't  know  what  you're  doing— 
let  me  go — let  me  go !'  and  again  she  acreained 
and  struggled;  and  what  even  surprised  Mick 
himself  at  the  time,  was,  that,  during  all  thenoiac 
and  disturbance,  his  mother  or  the  child  ncrer 
awoke. 

"  *  Shout  and  wrestle  as  long  as  you  pleaae,' 
sez  Mick,  growing  quite  stout,  *  I'm  determined 
you  shan't  leave  me.' 

"  *  Let  me  out,  I  desire  you,'  she  cried  again, 
« it  will  be  worse  for  yourself  if  you  dont,— you 
cannot  keep  me,  let  me  go.' 

**«  Why  then,  duoul  a  cuish,  (devil  a  foot), 
sez  Mick,  *  nor  the  devil  a  hair  I  care  ^^^^^ 
it's  for  worse  or  better — I  have  you  now,  and 
keep  you  I  will.' 

"»0h!  Mick,  Mick,  you  don't  know  what 
you're  doing  !*  sez  she,  •  and  its  destroying  mc 
out  and  out  you  are.* 

"  *  It*8  destroyed  you  are  already,'  sez  he,  *  and 
it's  myself  that's  destroyed,  and  your  poor  cWd 
that's  destroyed,  and  its  destroyed  and  ruined, 
every  mother's  soul  of  us  is.  Oh!  Maihn, 
Maihri,  have  you  any  tenderness  in  your  heart, 
or  has  the  good  nature  and  kindness  left  the 
world  ?* 

" « All  nonsense  now,  Mick,'  sez  she— Met  me 
go,  let  me  go.' 

"  *  The  red  devil  burn  if  I  do,*  sez  Mict, 

*  there  now.* 

"  *  There's  them  that  will  soon  make  you,  to 
your  sore  cost,  Mick,*  sez  she ;  *  so  for  your  own 
sake,  and  the  sake  of  your  child,  let  me  go  to  my 
destination,  Mick  Mulryan.*  ^ 

"  *  May  shame  and  sorrow  light  on  me  6m. 
sez  Mick ;  *  I'll  die  where  I  am,  along  with  yon- 
I  don't  care  if  all  the  fairies  in  the  Forth  of  IW- 
linderry,  and  the  seven  counties  to  hooU^en 
dancing  round  me  on  the  flodr  this  °"""r: 
Never  will  I  part  you  until  you  first  tell  »cwnw 
I  am  to  do  to  restore  you  to  your  own  nou8f> 
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your  child,  and  your  husband  :*  here  the  cock 
clapt  his  wings  and  crew  three  times. 

"  •  Oh  !  what  will  becpme  of  me  ?*  she  cried. 
*0h!  that's -my  own  Mick,  my  own  kind  good 
Mick  t*  so  she  told  him,  and  let  him  in  to  the 
whole  secret  of  the  way  he  was  to  take  to  recover 
her — then  he  let  her  go,  and  *  WTiin*  she  past 
like  a  blast  of  winter's  wind  singing  through  a 
ruined  wall,  or  sighing  over  a  grave. 

"  As  soon  as  the  night  fell  dark,  Mick  Mulryan 
set  off  by  himself  to  the  Forth  of  Billinderry. 
He  walked  round  it  three  times,  and  then  sat 
down  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  gap  facing  to- 
wards the  west.  There  he  collected  a  heap  of 
stones ;  and  there  he  remained  through  the  long 
hours  in  darkness,  and  exposed  to  the  beating  rain 
until  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  hour  when  one 
da.y  dies  and  the  next  is  born.  Suddenly  the 
wind  ceased  to  blow,  and  the  rain  swept  off  down 
the  sky ;  and  though  there  was  no  moon  shining, 
yet  the  blackness  had  left  the  sky,  and  light  white 
clouds  played  along  the  face  of  heaven.  It  was 
then  that  Mick  heard  music  and  merriment,  and 
loud  laughter  inside  the  Forth,  as  if  a  thousand 
persons  were  enjoying  themselves  at  a  fair  or  a 
pattern,  or  some  grand  and  great  place  of  amuse- 
ment. He  listened ;  he  could  not  tell  what  sort 
of  instruments  the  musicians  used,  but  he  could 
plainly  hear  the  patter  of  a  great  number  of  little 
leet,  as  if  they  were  dancing.  After  some  time 
the  music  stopped,  and  a  great  bustle  followed, 
and  in  a  few  moments  more  a  troop  of  horsemen 
wheeled  round  the  Forth  at  full  gallop,  waving 
their  swords  about  their  heads  as  if  they  were 
goin^  to  cut  each  other  into  pieces.  They  were 
all  snining  over  with  silver  and  gold,  and  they 
dashed  past  him  through  the  gap  like  a  whirl- 
wind. Then  came  a  company  of  lords  and  ladies, 
dressed  in  silks  and  satins,  and  blazing  with 
jewels  and  diamonds,  followed  by  a  ereat  band 
of  music  all  on  horseback.  These  also  swept 
out  on  the  gap  without  once  looking  to  where 
Mick  stood,  half  screened  by  the  heavy  bough 
of  a  sycamore.  Then  came  the  king  and  queen, 
followed  by  another  great  company  of  lords  and 
ladies,  brighter  and  grander  than  those  that  went 
before.  Mick  watched  them  one  by  one  as  they 
passed,  without  saying  one  word,  as  he  was  bid, 
until,  last  of  all,  he  saw  his  own  Maihri  seated 


on  a  white  horse,  and  a  haggard- wrinkled  witch 
of  a  little  child  in  her  arms.  Mick's  heart  was 
leaping  in  his  breast.  H^xed  his  eyes  on  her 
without  winking;  and  as  she  rode  up  he  saw 
her  blue  eyes  ijlisten,  and  she  smiled  as  she  used 
to  do,  while  his  blood  boiled  through  his  veins. 
He  leapt  out,  clasped  his  arms  round  her,  and 
lifted  her  from  her  fairy  side-saddle.  *  Now  you 
are  mine,  at  any  rate,'  sez  he ;  *  you  are  long 
enough  keeping  company  with  these  decent  peo- 
•  pie,  and  it's  time  to  come  home  along  with  me.' 
'*  At  once  there  arose  such  a  noise  and  an  up- 
roar all  about  him,  that  he  tho\ijht  the  last  day 
of  the  world  was  come  before  its  time.  The 
thunder  roared  above  his  head,  the  lightning 
flashed  in  his  eyes,  and  the  wind  howled  and 
raved  as  if  it  would  tear  up  the  big  trees  by  the 
toots.  Still  Mick,  though  terribly  startled  (as 
well  he  might  be),  found  his  heart  firm  the  more 
AS  he  felt  poor  Maihri's  beating  a^inst  his  side, 
^d  panting  like  a  poor  little  frightened  bird. 


Then  the  soldiers  galloped  up,  with  the  king  at 
their  head.  *  Shoot  the  villain  through  the  head,* 
sez  one.  *  Hew  the  scoundrel  into  mincemeat  for 
the  scald  crows,'  sez  another.  *  Let  forty  of  you 
ride  over  the  rascal  and  trample  him  to  death,' 
sez  another.  *  Throw  a  big  tree  on  him,'  sez  the 
queen.  *  Split  his  skull  to  the  teeth,'  sez  the 
king ;  and  one  after  another  shouted  above  twen- 
ty different  sorts  of  death  for  Mick.  But  he 
never  minded  the  noise  or  the  roaring ;  but  clasp- 
ing Maihri  tighter,  he  turned  his  back  on  them, 
and  be^n  to  throw  the  stones  he  had  collected 
with  his  left  hand  over  his  right  shoulder  toward 
them.    Soon  he  heard  one  fellow  crying  out, 

*  Murder,  murder,  I'm  kilt !'  *  My  eye  is  knocked 
out ;  I'm  blinded  forever,'  sez  another.  *  My  leg 
is  broke ;  I'm  a  cripple,*  sez  another.  *  Oh !' 
shouted  the  king,  *  the  ragamuffin  has  broke  my 
back.'  *Then,  by  my  royal  crown,'  sez  the 
queen,  *your  highness  is  now  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  a  lord.'  *  Stop,  stop,  Mick  Mulryan,** 
sez  the  general,  *  what  is  it  you  want? — what 
brought  you  here  ^  *  I'll  tell  you  what  I  want, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  all,'  sez  Mick ;  *  I  want  but 
my  own,  and  I  have  her  now,  and  I'll  die  on  the 
spot  where  I  stand  before  I  part  her  aeain — so  in 
the  name  of  God,  his  holy  Mother,  ana  the  whole 
of  the  blessed  Saints  and  Angels  at  their  back, 
let  me  and  mine  alone,  and  we'll  let  you  and 
yours  alone,  and  that's  a  fair  fool's  bargain.' 

"  *  Well,  then,  a  bareain  let  it  be,  Mick  Mul- 
ryan,' sez  the  king  of  the  fairies;  *  you're  a  stout 
fellow  Mick,  and  its  not  you  we  blame;  take 
your  wife  and  our  good  will  along  with  her,  we'll 
never  disturb  you  or  yours  again,  but  those  who 
prompted  you  to  this  will  suffer  for  it.  Lay  our 
child  down  on  the  grass  behind  you,  and  go  your 
ways.' 

"  Maihri  laid  the  child  down  softly,  it  was  taken 
away,  and  the  whole  train  swept  along  like  a 
blast  of  the  storm,  and  left  Mick  and  his  Maihri 
alone  in  the  gap  of  the  Forth.  *  Come,  come 
away,  my  own  brave  and  kind  Mick,'  sez  Maihri ; 

*  come  to  our  own  home,  now,  I  am  yours,  and 
you  are  mine  forever  and  ever.  Am  in !' 

"  The  faithful  Mick  took  his  Maihri  home,  and 
long  and  happy  were  their  days;  their  family 
was  one  of  tne  finest  and  largest  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland.  But  Sliuaun  na  mona!  it  was  a  true 
word  the  king  of  the  fairies  said,  Judith  suffered 
for  all,  for  she  was  found  the  next  morning  stiff 
stone  dead  in  a  bog-hole,  though  her  head,  peo- 

Ele  say,  was  above  the  water,  her  eyes  open,  and 
er  long  gray  hair  floating  about.  The  crowner's 
conquest  was  held  on  her,  too,  and  they  gave  it 
their  vardy  as  accident ;  but  there  were  people 
knew  better  than  the  crowner  or  men,  and  that 
was  Mick  and  Maihri  Mulryan,  for  they  waked 
her  comfortably,  and  buried  ner  decent." 


Whfn  a  young  man  has  once  acquired  a  taste 
for  reading,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  relish 
also  for  intellectual  pleasures,  he  is  possessed  of 
one  of  the  best  preservatives  against  the  health- 
destroying  vices  of  dissipation.  A  fondness  for 
company  and  noisy,  intemperate  pleasures  is  very 
generally  the  consequence  of  ignorance  and  want 
of  taste. 
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ODE  ON  A  GRECUN  URN. 

BT  JOHN  KBAT8. 

Thou  still  nnnvishM  bride  of  quietness ! 

Thoa  foster-child  of  Silence  and  of  Time, 
Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  thus  express 

A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rhjrme: 
What  leaf-frtaged  legend  haants  about  thy  8hq>e 

Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  both, 
In  Tempo  or  the  dales  of  Arcady  ? 

What  men  or  gods  are  these  1    What  maidens  loth  1 
What  mad  pursuit  1   What  struggle  to  escape  ? 
Whatpipes  and  timbrels?   What  wild  ecstacy? 

iteard  melodies  are  swset,  but  those  unheafil 

Are  sweeter ;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on ; 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endeared. 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone : 
Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  leave 

Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare; 
Bold  Lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss, 
Though  winning  near  the  goal— yet,  do  not  grieve ; 

She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy  bliss, 
For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair ! 

Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs !  that  cannot  shed 

Tour  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  Spring  adiev ; 
And,  happy  melodist,  unwearied, 

Forever  piping  songs  forever  new ; 
More  happy  love !  more  happy,  hippy  love ! 

Forever  warm,  and  still  to  be  enjoyed, 

Forever  panting  and  forever  young; 

All  breathing  human  passion  far  above. 

That  leaves  a  heart  high-sorrowful  and  cloyed, 
A  burning  forehead  and  a  parching  tongue. 

Who  are  these  coming  to  the  sacrilice  ? 

To  what  green  altar,  oh  mysterious  priest, 
Lead'st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  the  skies, 

And  all  her  silken  flanks  with  garlands  dress'd? 
What  little  town  by  river  or  sea-shore. 

Or  mountain-built  with  peaceful  citadel. 
Is  emptied  of  this  folk,  this  pious  mom  ? 
And,  little  town,  thy  streets  for  evermore 

Will  silent  be ;  and  not  a  soul  to  tell 
Why  thou  art  desolate,  can  e*er  return. 

O  Attic  shape !    Fair  attitude  I  with  brede 

Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed ; 

Thou,  silent  form !  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity :  Cold  Pastoral ! 

When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste, 
Thou  Shalt  remain  in  midst  of  other  wo 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  sayst, 

"Beauty  Is  troth,  truth  beauty,"— that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 


THE  FLYING  HEAD: 

A    LEGEND   OF   SACONDAOA  LAKE. 
BT  C.  F.  HOFFMAN. 

The  country  about  the  head  waters  of  the  great 
Mohegan,  though  abounding  in  game  and  fish, 
was  never,  in  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  In- 
dians living,  nor  in  that  of  their  fathers*  fathers, 
the  permanent  residence  of  any  one  tribe.  From 
the  savage  shores  of  the  Scroon,  where  the  east- 
ern  fork  takes  its  rise,  to  the  silver  strand  of 
lake  Pleasant,  through  which  the  western  branch 
makes  its  way  after  rising  in  Sacondaga  lake,  the 
wilderness  that  intervenes,  and  all  the  mountain? 
round  about  the  fountain  heads  of  the  great  river, 
have  from  time  inunemorial  been  infested  by  a 


class  of  beings  with  whom  no  good  man  would 
ever  wish  to  come  in  contact. 

The  young  men  of  »the  Mohawk  have,  indeed, 
often  traversed  it,  when,  in  years  gone  by,Jhey 
went  on  the  war-path  after  the  hostile  ^^^J^P^^^ 
the  north ;  and  the  scattered  and  wanderini«m- 
nants  of  their  people,  with  an  occasional  hunting 
party  from  the  degenerate  bands  that  survive  at 
St.  Regis,  will  yet  occasionally  be  tempted  over 
these  haunted  grounds  in  quest  of  the  ^ame  that 
still  finds  a  refuge  in  that  mountain  region.  The 
evil  shapes  that  were  formerly  so  troublesome 
to  the  red  hunter,  seem  in  these  later  days  to  have 
become  less  restless  at  his  presence ;  and,  whe- 
ther it  be  that  the  day  of  their  power  has  gone 
by,  or  that  their  vindictiveness  has  relented  at 
witnessing  the  fate  which  seems  to  be  universally 
overtaking  the  people  whom  they  once  delighted 
to  persecute — certain  it  is  that  the  few  Indians 
who  now  find  their  way  to  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try are  never  molested  except  by  the  white  set- 
tlers, who  are  slowly  extending  their  clearings 
among  the  wild  hills  of  the  north. 

The  Flying  Head,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
first  driven  the  original  possessors  of  these  hunt- 
ing grounds,  whosoever  they  were,  from  their 
homes,  and  which,  as  long  as  tradition  runneth 
back  in  the  old  day  before  the  whites  came  hither, 
guarded  them  from  the  occupancy  of  every  neigh- 
boring tribe,  has  not  been  seen  for  many  years 
by  any  credible  witness ;  though  there  are  those 
who  insist  that  it  has  more  than  once  appeared  to 
them  hovering,  as  their  fathers  used  to  describe 
it,  over  the  lake  in 'which  it  first  had  its  birth. 
The  existence  of  this  fearful  monster,  however, 
has  never  been  disputed.  Rude  representations 
of  it  are  still  occasionally  met  with  in  the  crude 
designs  of  those  degenate  aborigines  who  earn  a 
scant  subsistence  by  making  birchen  baskets  and 
ornamented  pouches  for  travelers,  who  are  curi- 
ous in  their  manufacture  of  wampum  and  porcu- 
pine quills;  and  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
Flying  Head  survives,  while  even  the  name  of 
the  tnbe  whose  crimes  first  called  it  into  exis- 
tence has  passed  away  forever. 

It  was  a  season  of  great  severity  with  that  for- 
gotten peop^le  whose  council  fires  were  lighted  on 
the  mountain  promontory  that  divides  Saconda^ 
from  the  sister  lake  into  which  it  discharges  it- 
self. 

A  long  and  severe  winter  with  but  little  snow, 
had  killed  the  herbag#at  its  roots,  and  the  moose 
and  deer  had  trooped  off  to  the  more  luxuriant 
pastures  along  the  Mohawk,  whither  the  hunters 
of  the  hills  dared  not  follow  them.  The  fishing 
too  failed ;  and  the  famine  became  so  devouring 
among  the  mountains,  that  whole  famDies,  who 
had  no  hunters  to  provide  for  them,  perished  out- 
right. The  young  men  would  no  longer  throw 
the  slender  product  of  the  chase  into  the  common 
stock,  and  the  women  and  children  had  to  main- 
tain life  as  well  they  could  upon  the  roots  and 
berries  the  woods  afibrded  them. 

The  sufferings  of  the  tribe  became  at  length  so 
galling  that  the  young  and  enterprising  began  to 
talk  of  migrating  from  the  ancient  seat  of  their 
people ;  and  as  it  was  impossible,  surrounded  as 
they  were  by  hostile  tribes,  merelyto  shift  their 
hunting  grounds  for  a  season  and  return  to  them 
at  some  more  auspicious  period,  it  was  proposed 
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tkftt  if  they  could  efiect  a  secret  march  to  the 

great  lake  off  to  the  west  of  them,  they  should 
nnch  their  canoes  upon  Ontario,  and  all  move 
a^ay  to  a  new  home  heyond  its  broad  waters. 
The  wild  rice,  of  which  some  had  been  brought 
into  their  country  by  a  runner  from  a  distant  na- 
tion, would,  they  thought,  support  them  in  their 
perilous  voyage  along  the  shores  of  the  great 
water  where  it  grows  in  such  profusion;  and 
they  helieTed  that,  once  safely  beyond  the  lake,  it 
would  he  easy  enough  to  find  a  new  home  aboun- 
ding in  eame,  upon  those  flowery  plains  which, 
as  tney  nad  heard,  lay  like  one  immense  garden 
heyond  the  chain  of  inland  seas. 

The  old  men  of  the  tribe  were  indignant  at  the 
hare  suggestion  of  leaving  the  bright  streams  and 
sheltered  valleys,  amid  which  their  spring-time  of 
life  had  passed  so  happily.  They  doubted  the 
existence  of  the  garden  regions  oi  which  their 
children  spoke;  and  they  thought  that  if  there 
were  indeed  such  a  country,  it  was  madness  to 
attempt  to  reach  it  in  the  way  proposed.  They 
said,  too,  that  the  famine  was  a  scourge  which 
the  Master  of  Life  inflicted  upon  his  people  for 
their  crimes — that  if  its  pains  were  endured  with 
the  constancy  and  firmness  that  became  warriors, 
the  visitation  would  soon  pass  away ;  but  that 
those  who  fled  from  it  would  only  war  with  their 
destiny,  and  that  chastisement  would  follow  them, 
in  some  shape,  wheresoever  they  might  flee.  Fi- 
nally, they  added,  that  they  would  rather  perish 
hy  inches  on  their  native  hills — they  would  ra- 
ther die  that  Aoment,  than,  leaving  them  forever, 
to  revel  in  plenty  upon  stranger  plains. 

"  Be  it  so — they  have  spoken  V  exclaimed  a 
fierce  and  insolent  youth,  springing  to  his  feet 
and  casting  a  furious  glance  around  the  council 
as  the  a^^ed  chief,  who  had  thus  addressed  it,  re- 
^         Bumed  his  seat.    **  Be  the  dotards'  words  ^eir 
own,  my  brothers — ^let  them  die  for  the  crimes 
they  have  even  now  acknowledged.    We  know 
of  none,  our  unsullied  summers  have  yet  had  to 
blush  for. .  It  is  they  that  have  drawn  this  curse 
upon  our  people — it  is  for  them  that  our  vitals 
are  consuming  with  anguish,  while  our  strength 
wastes  away  m  the  search  of  sustenance  we  can- 
not find — or  which,  when  found,  we  are  compell- 
ed to  share  with  those  for  whose  misdeeds  the 
Great  Spirit  hath  placed  it  far  from  us.    They 
have  spoken — let  them  die.     Let  them  die,  if  we 
are  to  remain,  to  appease  the  angry  Spirit;  and 
the  food  that  now  keeps  life  lingering  in  their 
shriveled  and  useless  carcasses  may  then  nerve 
the  limbs  of  our  young  hunters,  or  keep  our 
children  from  perishing.    Let  them  die,  if  we  are 
to  move  hence,  for  their  presence  will  but  bring 
a  curse  upon  our  path — their  worn-out  frames 
will  eive  way  upon  the  march,  and  the  raven 
I    that  hovers  over  their  corses,  guide  our  enemies 
to  the  spot,  and  scent  them  like  wolves  upon  our 
trail.    Let  them  die;  my  brothers,  and,  in  that 
they  are  st|ll  our  tribes-men,  let  us  give  them  the 
death  of  warriors — and  that  before  we  leave  this 
ground." 

And  with  these  words  the  young  barbarian, 
pealing  forth  a  ferocious  whoop,  buried  his  toma- 
hawk m  the  head  of  the  old  man  nearest  to  him. 
The  infernal  yell  was  echoed  on  every  side — a 
dozen  flint  hatchets  were  instently  raised  by  as 
many  remorseless  arms,  and  the  massacre  was 


wrought  before  one  of  those  thus  horribly  sacri^ 
ficed  could  interpose  a  plea  of  mercy.  But  for 
mercy  they  would  not  have  pleaded,  had  oppor- 
tunity been  afforded  them.  For  even  in  the  mo- 
ment that  intervened  between  the  cruel  sentence 
and  its  execution,  they  managed  to  show  that 
stem  resignation  to  the  decrees  of  fate  which  an 
Indian  warrior  ever  exhibits  when  death  is  near ; 
and  each  of  the  seven  old  men  that  perished  thus 
barbarously,  drew  his  wolf-skin  mantle  around 
his  shoulders  and  nodded  his  head  as  if  inviting' 
the  death-blow  that  followed. 

The  parricidal  deed  was  done ;  and  it  now  -be- 
came a  question,  how  to  dispose  of  the  remains 
of  those  whose  lamp  of  life,  while  twinkline  in 
the  socket,  had  been  thus  fearfully  quenched  lor^ 
ever.  The  act,  though  said  to  have  been  of  not 
unfrequent  occurrence  among  certain  Indian  tribes 
at  similar  exigencies,  was  one  utterly  abhorrent 
to  the  nature  of  most  of  our  aborigines ;  who, 
from  their  earliest  years,  are  taught  the  deepest 
reverence  for  the  aged.  In  the  present  instance, 
likewise,  it  had  been  so  outrageous  a  perversion 
of  their  customary  views  of  duty  among  this 
simple  people,  that  it  was  thought  but  proper  to 
dispense  with  their  wonted  mode  of  sepulture, 
and  dispose  of  the  victims  of  famine  and  fanati- 
cism in  some  peculiar  manner.  They  wished  in 
some  way  to  sanctify  the  deed,  by  offering  up  the 
bodies  of  the  slaughtered  to  the  Master  of  Life, 
and  that  without  dishonoring  the  dead.  It  was 
therefore  agreed  to  decapitate  the  bodies  and  bum 
them ;  and  as  the  nobler  part  could  not,  when 
thus  dissevered,  be  buried  with  the  usual  forms, 
it  was  determined  to  sink  the  heads  together  in 
the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

The  soulless  tmnks  were  accordingly  consum- 
ed and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  the 
heads  were  then  deposited  singly,  in  separate  ca- 
noes, which  pulled  off  in  a  kind  of  procession 
from  the  shore.  The  young  chief  who  had  sug- 
gested the  bloody  scene  of  the  sacrifice,  rowed 
m  advance,  in  order  to  designate  the  spot  where 
they  were  to  disburden  themselves  of  their  ^ory 
freight.  Resting  then  upon  his  oars,  he  received 
each  head  in  succession  from  his  companions,  and 
proceeded  to  tie  them  together  by  their  scalp -locks, 
in  order  to  sink  the  whole,  with  a  huge  stone,  to 
the  bottom.  But  the  vengeance  of  the  Master  of 
Life  overtook  the  wretch  before  his  horrid  office 
was  accomplished;  for  no  sooner  did  he  receive 
the  last  hesul  into  his  canoe,  than  it  began  to  sink 
— his  feet  became  entangled  in  the  hideous  chain 
he  had  been  knotting  together,  and  before  his 
horror-stricken  companions  could  come  to  his 
rescue,  he  was  dragged  shrieking  to  the  bottom. 
The  others  waited  not  to  see  the  water  settle  over 
him,  but  pulled  with  their  whole  strength  for  the 
shore. 

The  morning  dawned  calmly  upon  that  unhal- 
lowed water,  which  seemed  at  first  to  show  no 
traces  of  the  deed  it  had  witnessed  the  night  be- 
fore. But  gradually,  as  the  sun  rose  higher,  a 
few  gory  bubbles  appeared  to  float  over  one 
smooth  and  turbid  spot,  which  the  breeze  never 
crisped  into  a  ripple.  The  parricides  sat  on  the 
bank  watching  it  all  day ;  but  sluggish,  as  at  first, 
that  sullen  blot  upon  the  fresh  blue  surface  still 
remained.  Another  day  passed  over  their  heads, 
and  the  thick  slain  was  yet  there.    On  the  third 
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day  the  floating  slime  took  a  greenur  hue,  as  if 
colored  by  the  festering  mass  beneath :  but  coarse 
fibres  of  darker  dye  marbled  its  surface ;  and  on 
the  fourth  day  these  began  to  tremble  along  the 
water  like  weeds  growing  from  the  bottom,  or 
the  long  tresses  of  a  woman's  scalp  floating  in  a 
pool  when  no  wind  disturbs  it.  Tne  fifth  morn- 
ing came,  and  the  conscience-stricken  watchers 
thought  that  the  spreading  scalp — for  such  now 
all  agreed  it  was — liad  raised  itself  from  the  wa- 
ter, and  become  rounded  at  the  top  as  if  there 
were  a  head  beneath  it.  Some  thought,  too,  that 
they  could  discover  a  pair  of  hideous  eyes  glaring 
beneath  the  dripping  locks.  They  looked  on  the 
sixth,  and  there  indeed  was  a  monstrous  head 
floating  upon  the  surface,  as  if  anchored  to  the 
spot,  around  which  the  water — notwithstanding 
a  blast  which  swept  the  lake — was  calm  and  mo- 
tionless as  ever. 

Those  bad  Indians  then  wished  to  fly,  but  the 
doomed  parricides  had  not  now  the  courage  to 
encounter  the  warlike  bands  through  which  they 
must  make  their  way  in  fleeing  from  their  native 
valley.  They  thought,  too,  that  as  nothing  about 
the  head  except  the  eyes  had  motion,  it  could  not 
harm  them,  resting  quietly  as  it  did  upon  the  bo- 
som of  the  waters.  And  though  it  was  dreadful 
to  have  that  hideous  gaze  fixed  forever  upon  their 
dwellings,  yet  they  thought  that  if  the  Master  of 
Life  meant  this  as  an  expiation  for  their  frenzied 
deed,  they  would  strive  to  live  on  beneath  those 
unearthly  glances  without  shrinking  or  com- 
plaint. 

But  a  strange  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the 
floating  head  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day. 
A  pair  of  broad  wings,  ribbed  like  those  of  a  bat, 
and  with  claws  appended  to  each  tendon,  had 
grown  out  during  the  night ;  and,  buoyed  up  by 
these,  it  seemed  to  be  now  resting  on  the  water. 
The  water  itself  appeared  to  ripple  more  briskly 
near  it,  as  if  joyous  that  it  was  about  to  be  re- 
lieved of  its  unnatural  burthen;  but  still  for 
hours  the  head  maintained  its  first  position.  At 
last  the  wind  beean  to  rise,  and,  driving  through 
the  trough  of  tne  sea,  beneath  their  expanded 
membrane,  raised  the  wings  from  the  surface,  and 
seemed  for  the  first  time  to  endow  them  with  vi- 
tality. They  flapped  harshly  once  or  twice  upon 
the  waves,  and  the  head  rose  slowly  and  heavily 
from  the  lake. 

An  agony  of  fear  seized  upon  the  gazing  par- 
ricides, but  the  supernatural  creation  made  no 
movement  to  injure  them.  It  only  remained  bal- 
ancing itself  over  the  lake,  and  casting  a  shadow 
from  its  wings  that  wrapped  the  valley  in  gloom. 
But  dreadful  was  it  beneath  their  withering  shade 
to  watch  that  terrific  monster,  hovering  like  a  fal- 
con for  the  stoop,  and  know  not  upon  what  vic- 
tim it  might  descend.  It  was  then  that  they  who 
had  sown  the  jjory  seed  from  which  it  sprung  to 
life,  with  one  impulse  sought  to  escape  its  pres- 
ence by  flight.  Herding  together  like  a  troop  of 
deer  when  the  panther  is  prowling  by,  they  rush- 
ed in  a  body  from  the  scene.  But  the  flapping  of 
the  demon  pinions  was  soon  heard  behind  them, 
and  the  winged  head  was  henceforth  on  their 
tracl(  wheresoever  it  led. 

In  vain  did  they  cross  one  mountain  barrier 
after  another — plunge  into  the  rocky  gorge  or 
thread  the  mazy  swamp  to  escape  their  fiendish 


watcher.  The  Flying  Head  would  rise  ontiie. 
less  wings  over  the  loftiest  summit,  or  dart  ia 
arrowy  flight  through  the  narrowest  passes  witk- 
out  furling  its  pinions ;  while  their  sullen  thresh- 
ing would  be  heard  even  in  those  vine-webbed 
thickets,  where  the  little  ground  bird  can  scared? 
make  its  way.  The  very  caverns  of  the  einm 
were  no  protection  to  the  parricides  from  its  p^^ 
sence ;  for  scarcely  would  they  think  they  bad 
found  a  refuge  in  some  sparry  cell,  when,  poised 
midway  between  the  ceiling  and  the  floor,  tkcy 
would  behold  the  Flying  Head  glaring  upon  them. 
Sleeping  or  waking,  the  monster  was  ever  near 
—they  paused  to  rest,  but  the  rushing  of  its 
wings,  as  it  swept  around  their  resting-place  in 
never-ending  circles,  prevented  them  from  finding 
forgetfulness  in  repose ;  or,  if  in  spite  of  tboae 
blighting  pinions  that  ever  fanned  them,  fatigue 
did  at  moments  plunge  them  in  uneasy  slombcre, 
the  glances  of  the  Flying  Head  would  pierce 
their  very  eyelids,  and  steep  their  dreams  in  hor- 
ror. 

What  was  the  ultimate  fate  of  that  band  of 
parrices  no  one  has  ever  known.  Some  say  that 
the  Master  of  Life  kept  them  always  young,  in 
order  that  their  capability  of  suflisringmifht  never 
wear  out ;  and  these  insist  that  the  Flymg  Head 
is  still  pursuing  them  over  the  great  prairies  of 
the  Far  West.  Others  aver  that  the  glances  of 
the  Flying  Head  turned  each  of  them  gradually 
into  stone,  and  these  say  that  their  forms,  thongn 
altered  by  the  wearing  of  the  rains  in  the  lapse 
of  long  years,  may  still  be  recoghized  in  those 
upright  rocks  which  stand  like  human  figures 
afcng  the  shores  of  some  of  the  neighboring 
lakes;  though  most  Indians  have  another  way  of 
accounting  for  these  figures.  Certain  it  is,  how- 
ever,  that  the  Flying  Head  always  comes  hack 
to  this  part  of  the  country  about  the  times  of  the 
Equinox ;  and  some  say  even  that  you  may  always 
hear  the  flapping  of  its  wings  whenever  such  a 
storm  as  that  we  have  just  weathered  is  brew- 
ing/* 

The  old  hunter  had  finished  his  story ;  but  my 
companions  were  still  anxious  that  he  should 
protract  the  narrative,  and  give  us  the  account  of 
the  grotesque  forms  to  which  he  had  alluded  as 
being  found  among  these  hills.  These,  however, 
he  told  us  more  properly  belonged  to  another 
legend,  which  he  subsequently  related,  and  which 
I  may  hereafter  endeavor  to  recall. 


PRINCESS  MATILDA  AND  PRINCE 
MORTERIO. 

A  SARACEN  TALE. 

In  the  reign  of  Caliph  al  Walid,  Tareck  Ebu 
Zarka,  who  was  his  victorious  commander,  con- 
quered Granada  and  most  of  Spain,  which  was 
then  so  rich,  that  Tareck  out  of  his  immense 
spoils,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Darro  a  castle  of 
massy  silver.  At  his  death  he  beaueathed  ws 
castle  and  riches  to  Haygag  his  elder,  and  the 
most  of  his  territories  to  Morterio,  his  younger 
son.  Hayffag  was  an  astrologer  and  a  true  Mus- 
sulman. What  he  prized  most  was  his  talisman, 
and  the  sword  of  his  father  presented  him  hytM 
prophet  Mahomet,  called  Seif  min  soyuf  AM, 
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or  one  of  the  swords  of  Grod,  which,  when  drawn 
and  pointed  at  any  human  being,  instantly  divided 
the  soul  from  the  body.     He  had  also  the  Table 
of  Solomon,  son  of  David,  one  of  the  trophies 
taken  from  the  Goths,  on  which  was  engraven 
mach  of  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  Solomon, 
and  by  it  he  had  acquired  most  of  his  astrologi- 
cal  information.    In  conseouence  of  an  earth- 
quake, which  all  Spain  is  subject  to,  the  castle, 
^^.Haygag,  disappeared  in  one  night,  leaving 
nothing  but  a  luminous  flame,  which  hung  over 
a  \Bige  waste  of  water,  to  mark  the  spot  where 
once  it  stood.     Morterio  would  oft  in  his  grief 
visit  the  groves  and  gardens  of  the  silver  castle, 
most  of  which  were  yet  entire,  lamenting  the  fate 
of  his  brother.    One  cool  refreshing  evening, 
walking  near  the  borders  of  the  lake,  he  was 
surprised  to  see  a  young  lady  of  exquisite  form 
lyine  asleep ;  her  dress  was  of  a  texture  unparal- 
leled, which  showed  her  to  be  a  personage  of 
^stinguished  rank.     Her  face  and  bosombore 
the  exact  resemblance  of  pearl— her  tresses  were 
88  of  the  finest  gold,  and  waving  in  the  wind. 
On  a  nearer  approach,  she  seemed  angelic,  and 
more  than  mortal.    Morterio  kneeled  down,  and 
laised  her  head  with  his  arm,  but  no  sooner  did 
he  touch  her,  than  her  lovely  face  and  form  un- 
derwent severe  agitation,  and  changed  frt)m  pearl 
to  real  flesh  and  blood ;  yet  her  inimitable  figure 
remained  the  same.    Raising  up  her  expressive 
eyes,  Morterio  was  agreeably  astonished  to  hear 
her  say  in  great  haste,  "  by  your  brother  I  know 
you  to  be  Morterio;  take  this  instantly,  (undoing 
a  talisman  from  her  arm)  put  it  round  your  wrist, 
it  is  the  talisman  of  your  brother  Haygag ;  draw 
your  sword  and  defend  yourself  and  me."    Mor- 
terio wafi  never  slow  at  this  when  necessary ,  and 
fortunately  he  had  his  rapier  instead  of  the  sabre 
which  he  generally  wore.    He  had  scarcely  laid 
his  hand  on  the  hilt,  when  a  misshapen  monster 
of  a  man  sprang  out  of  the  lake  with  a  sword  in 
his  hand,  which  Morterio  immediately  recognised 
to  be  the  Seif  min  soyuf  Allah  of  his  brother. 
"Thou  Saracen    regicide,"  cried  the  monster, 
"  thou  Mahometan  dog,  throw  down  that  talis- 
nan,  or  thou  perisheston  the  spot !"    "  Indeed," 
renlied  Morterio,  "  to  receive  a  present  from  a 
laay  and  throw  it  away  so  soon—no,  beast,  I 
know  thee,  thou  art  Roderic  the  miscreant,  and 
last  king  of  the  Goths;  thou  wert  conquered  by 
my  father,  and  shalt  die  by  his  son."    Morterio 
knew  that  the  sword  had  not  its  peculiar  effect  on 
those  who  wore  the  talisman,  yet  he  was  aware 
of  his  antagonist's  strength  and  the  length  of  his 
«word,  and  that  his  policy  was  to  stand  on  the 
defensive  at  the  onset,  lest  he  might  run  upon  his 
*}|cmy'8  point.    But  the  conflict  was  short,  for  in 
all  Spain  there  was  not  one  who  could  equal  Mor- 
terio for  skill  and  presence  of  mind ;  with  his 
left  hand  he  flung  his  turban  in  the  face  of  Rode- 
ric, which  threw  him  off*  his  guard — at  the  same 
moment,  making  a  desperate  lounge,  which  Rode- 
nc  no  sooner  felt  the  effects  of  than  he  gave  an 
atute  scream,  plunged  into  the  lake,  and  disap- 
pwed.    Morterio,  with  the  greatest  coldness, 
wiping  his  sword,  said,  *»  by  the  soul  of  Maho- 
met, he  has  had  the  longest  half  of  it !" 

Though  Morterio  was  of  a  very  sanguine  dis- 
position, with  passions  of  the  highest  tempera- 
te, and  who  had  never  seen  a  woman  yet  who 


could  control  him,  yet  he  found  for  her  the  first 
time,  an  indescribable  something  which  humbled 
and  impressed  his  mind  with  a  sense  of  inferio- 
rity; hesitating,  he  approached  the  lady,  and 
said,  **to  whom,  lady  of  bright  eyes,  is  your 
slave  so  highly  indebted  ?"  "  The  lady,  color- 
ing more  beautifully  than  the  carmine  of  the  rose, 
replied,  "  Morterio,  our  obligations  are  recipro- 
cal, and  I  consider  it  would  be  highly  imprudent 
in  me,  at  this  arduous  moment,  to  withhold  from 
you  the  truth.  I  am  Matilda,  of  Toledo,  of  whom 
you  may  have  heard,  the  daughter  of  Musa  Abou- 
abdoula,  the  commander,  who  has  so  oft  fought 
in  conjunction  with  your  noble  father." 

The  circumstances  which  had  placed  Matilda 
in  the  power  of  the  magician,  were  as  follows : 
Hay^,  who  was  in  the  decline  of  hfe,  and  of 
debilitated  frame  from  intense  study,  had  heard 
of  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  Matilda,  and  had 
written  privately  to  her  father,  saying  that  noth- 
ing would  give  him  so  much  happiness  as  to  see 
his  brother  united  to  Matilda;  thus  would  the 
two  families,  who  had  so  oft  fought  in  concert, 
be  more  strongly  linked  together.     Musa,  with 
his  daughter,  consequently  visited  the  silver  cas- 
tle.   On  their  arrival,  the  prudent  old  warrior 
began  thus:  *' Ilaygag,  let  it  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  if  this  union  is  not  effected,  no  misun- 
derstanding is  to  take  place  subversive  of  the  pre- 
sent connexion  of  our  two  families,  which  would 
be  dangerous  to  the  cause  in  Spain.    I  must  be 
ingenuous,  and  inform  you  that  it  took  some  of  a 
father's  authority  to  induce  Matilda  to  pay  this 
visit,  from  some  reports  affecting  Morterio's  cha- 
racter, which,  as  a  father  should  do,  I  inquired 
into,  and  have  explained  away ;  I  promise,  there- 
fore, for  Matilda,  as  I  hope  you  will  do  for  Mor- 
terio, that  if  any  unpleasant  ideas  or  reports  re- 
specting themselves  remain  or  enter  their  minds, 
that  they  are  candidly  to  communicate  them  to 
each  other,  so  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity 
for  mutual  exculpation.    I  am  an  old  soldier,  and 
consider  this  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  the 
treaty."    To  this  Haygag  readily  consented,  as 
for  any  reason  there  was  for  Matilda  explaining 
herself,  he  Jtnew  by  her  virtuous  planet  it  was 
unnecessary,  and  for  Morterio,  his  faults  lay  in 
his  head  and  not  in  his  heart.    Haygag  had  com- 
menced a  letter  to  his  brother  Morterio,  who  resi- 
ded at  a  short  distance,  when  in  a  moment  he 
started  up  in  convulsive  agitation — "  Your  pre- 
sence made  me  forget  myself — you  have  come  in 
my  evil  hour — my  planet  has  been  eclipsed  by 
that  of  my  mortal  enemy  for  upwards  oi  ten  se- 
conds— Matilda,  take  that  talisman,  and  for  one 
you  are  comparatively  safe — let  me  get  the  sword 
of  my  father  in  my  hand,  and  all  will  be  well." 
He  then  fan  to  a  stone  chest,  which  he  no  sooner 
opened,  than  the  monster  Roderic  appeared,  and 
cried  "  thou  Saracen  dog,  I  have  thee !"  seized 
the  sword  out  of  the  chest,  and  threw  Haygag 
into  it,  then  pointing  the  sword  fit  him,  shut  the 
lid.    He  now  came  up  to  Musa,  "  This  is  unex- 
pected revenge :  I  have  now,  for  the  first  time,  in 
my  power  the  great  instrument  and  assister  in  the 
destruction  of  my  kingdom.     Hear  me,  for  I  have 
no  time  to  parley — there  is  thy  daughter,  give 
her  me,  and  thy  existence  shall  be  spared."    "To 
thee ! — nO  '—never  will  I  submit  my  blood  to  be 
united  with  that  of  a  conquered  Goth,  and  ao 
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unbeliever!"  "Then  take  that,*  and  pointing 
the  Bword  to  Musa,  the  brave  old  general  was 
instantly  bereft  of  reason.  The  voice  df  Ha^gag 
now  restored  the  almost  expiring  spirit  of  Matilda. 
*'  Matilda,  take  care  of  that  talisman,  bind  it 
round  thy  arm,  and  he  can  only  take  possession 
of  our  bodies;  he  has  no  control  over  the  soul, 
except  that  it  cannot  eo  far  from  the  body ;  he  can 
do  nothing  to  thee  but  change  thy  body  into 
pearl,  neither  can  he,  nor  dare  he  in  this  place 
offer  thee  the  slightest  insult ;  and  whenever  thou 
art  touched  by  mortal,  thou  wilt  regain  thy  for- 
mer person.  Remember  the  words  of  the  Koran, 
« be  not  grieved,  for  God  is  with  us.* " 

Matilda,  leaning  on  her  lover's  arm,  had  now 
arrived  at  the  palace  of  Morterio,  who  began  to 
hope  that  his  brother  still  existed,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  inquiring,  when  Matilda  withdrew  to 
arrange  her  dress,  but  no  sooner  did  she  leave  the 
protecting  arm  of  Morterio,  than  the  waters  of 
the  Darro  rose  in  a  torrent  and  rushed  into  the 
palace — they  as  soon  subsided,  but  the  beautiful, 
the  fascinating,  virtuous  Matilda  was  gone !  Mor- 
terio was  left  distracted.  He  upbraided  himself 
for  not  returning  the  talisman,  as  there  was  every 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  magician  or  his  evil 
genii  had  taken  this  advantage,  and  swept  her 
away.  For  a  length  of  time  he  could  hear  no 
tidings  of  his  love ;  his  fiery  temper  had  given 
way  to  melancholy,  and  his  health  was  visibly 
declining.  Both  day  and  night  he  had  wandered 
among  the  orange  groves  of  the  silver  castle, 
caUing  on  her  name,  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
except  the  ball  of  fire,  which  was  the  terror  of  the 
inhabitants. 

One  night  the  place  was  remarkably  illonuna- 
ted.  It  was  occasioned  by  two  balls,  one  above 
the  other.  The  lower  one  was  more  brilliant 
than  any  ever  yet  seen — the  other  was  of  a  dark 
red  color.  Morterio  kept  on  his  sabre,  and  also 
buckled  on  his  rapier,  and  repaired  to  the  spot 
with  a  determination,  being  an  excellent  swim- 
mer, to  try  the  depth  of  the  lake,  or  perish.  No 
sooner  did  he  plunge  into  the  water  tnan  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  radiance  of  the  lower  light, 
and  the  well-known  voice  of  his  brother  was 
heard :  "  Morterio,  dive,  or  the  red  flame  will  be 
upon  you,  and  burn  you  to  ashes."  The  red 
flame  came  down  like  lightning,  but  Morterio 
was  immersed — his  brother's  voice  continued: 
•*  The  talisman  will  enable  you  to  live  in  water, 
dive  on,  and  follow  the  point  of  your  sword — it 
is  now  the  sword  of  direction  to  the  mortal  body 
of  the  magician,  having  been  dipped  in  his  blood. 
As  soon  as  you  come  to  a  ring,  raise  up  the  door, 
and  the  water  will  rush  in ;  but  stand  out  of  the 
way  of  the  aperture,  and  let  the  red  flame  pass 
you — it  is  the  flame  of  Roderic."  Morterio,  by 
Lis  sword,  found  the  ring,  and  the  door  opened 
with  ease.  The  water  then  rushed  down  with 
tremendous  noise,  and  after  it,  the  execrated  flame 
of  Roderic.  The  voice  of  Haygag  now  said, 
"  Welcome,  brother !  this  night  the  planet  of  Ro- 
deric is  eclipsed  by  mine,  and  at  that  time  only 
can  I  appear  on  earth,  but  not  out  of  the  bounds 
of  this  place,  neither  can  I  make  myself  visible. 
Roderic's  chief  power  rests  in  his  having  got  pos- 
session of  the  magnet  of  Mahomet,  by  which  he 
has  command  over  the  Spirit  of  the  Waters, 
which  is  much  augmented  by  our  father's  sword 


and  the  table  of  Solomon,  but  the  Spirit  wM 
not  obey  him  until  the  eclipse  is  off  his  plaad, 
therefore  we  must  be  speedy :  that  chasm  go« 
past  the  centre  of  the  earth,  leap  down  aad  km 
not,  my  soul  will  follow  you."  Mortcfio,  a 
stranger  to  fear,  sprang  in,  and  kept  falling  fort 
considerable  time,  when  his  velocity  was  rctorW, 
and  he  vibrated  up  and  down  until  bi»  swoii 
pointed  at  a  door,  which  steadied  him.  Hi»  bio- 
ther*s  voice  now  said — **  My  soul  can  go  no  far- 
ther. You  have  now  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  ikt 
great  inhabited  ocean,  follow  your  sword,  aoi 
strike  at  every  one  who  dares  to  come  too  near 
you — but  beware  of  the  Seif  min  soyuf  AIM, 
as  soon  as  it  crosses  yours,  it  will  be  wielded  by 
an  invisible  hand.  You  will  find  me  in  the  atoie 
chest,  which  stands  as  it  did  in  my  Bibahnaar, 
or  Place  of  Conference,  where  you  will  also  tad 
your  loving  and  beloved  Matilda  with  her  fito 
— we  will  all  regain  our  former  bodies  the  ■©- 
ment  you  touch  us.  When  you  open  that  deor, 
allow  that  light  to  come  gradually  on  your  sigbt, 
lest  it  affect  your  eyes.  I  have  every  reliance  oa 
your  courage,  and  now  may  our  holy  propbd 
preserve  you  "  The  door  opened  through  a  rock 
— the  scene  was  dazzlingly  light,  grand,  and  mif- 
nificent,  far  surpassing  any  thing  which  cooM 
possibly  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  On  t 
bank  of  scarlet  coral  there  stood  the  silver  casde 
of  his  brother  in  a  world  of  water — diveraiM 
aquatic  trees  and  plants  of  various  hues  loaded 
with  unknown  fruits  and  flowers  were  waring ia 
luxuriant  abundance — the  fantastic  avenues,  lead- 
ing to  grottos  of  bewildering  splendor,  were  hoi 
with  pearls  and  shells  of  exquisite  lustre — dis- 
tant hills  of  prismatic  crystal  and  variegated  cosal 
encompassed  the  scene — and  at  a  greater  difltance 
still,  stood  the  rugged  foundations  of  islands 
whose  summits  reached  the  terrestrial  worid. 
Above  this  brilliant  watery  atmosphere,  wbiA 
was  impervious  to  the  lead  of  the  marine  travel- 
ler, the  natives  of  the  deep  were  seen  in  ther 
green  element  sporting  like  birds  and  glittering 
like  stars — numerous  ^ups  of  enchanting  fe- 
males addressed  Morterio  on  his  approach  to  the 
castle,  some  of  them  evidently  personifying  hii 
love  ;  but  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  magi- 
cian to  find  a  form  so  beautiful  as  Matilda — two 
cavaliers  next  pretended  they  had  an  afi^  of 
honor  to  settle,  and  requested  his  presence  to  see 
fair  play :  he  drew  his  sabre  with  his  left  hand, 
and  peremptorily  told  them  to  stand  off — a  fine 
hunting  horse  now  appeared  in  view,  but  nothing 
could  divert  his  attention  until  he  arrived  at  the 
Biblacha,  or  first  gate  of  the  castle.  There  hung 
the  magnet  of  Mahomet,  a  massy  bar  of  polished 
steel,  appearing  ready  to  descend  and  crush  to 
atoms  any  one  who  dared  approach.  It  was  im- 
possible to  see  by  what  it  was  suspended ;  but 
Morterio's  sword  of  direction  pointed  to  a  certain 
place,  which  induced  him  to  suppose  it  was  sup- 
ported there.  He  flung  his  keen-edged  sabre  at 
the  spot,  when  the  magnet  fell  with  the  reverbe- 
rating sound  of  thunder,  and  now  the  most  hor- 
rid sounds  and  imprecations  were  heard  in  all 
parts  of  the  castle.  With  the  nerve  of  a  lion 
he  entered,  and  was  again  assailed  by  females 
more  beautiful  than  ever,  who  welcomed  him, 
and  wished  to  embrace  him.  He  kept  them  off 
at  sword's  point,  and  passed  them,  when  one  and 
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all  assamed  the  most  hideous  forms.    At  this 
moment  the  sword  of  Mahomet  crossed  his — the 
most  anxious  moment  in  his  life — as  all  and  every 
one  he  held  most  dear  depended  now  on  courage. 
The  appalling  horrid  sounds  increased — the  con- 
flict was  begun — Morterio  made  a  lounge  at  the 
place  where  he  imagined  the  body  was,  and  miss- 
ed it ;  but  his  aim  had  nearly  proved  fata),  as  his 
enemy   only  slightly  guarded  it.    Happily  his 
antagonist's  sword  was  not  well  directed,  or  in- 
fallibly he  would  have  been  impaled.    Morterio 
had  been  taught  some  desperate  manoeuvres  by  a 
christian,  which  he  was  now  resolved  to  put  in 
practice.     Keeping  his  body  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  drawing  his  left  foot  imperceptibly  up 
to  his  ri^ht,  he  made  a  feint  as  if  to  strike  low  on 
the  outside  of  his  adversary's  sword.    This  was 
guarded;  Morterio  threw  in  his  left  side,  and 
seized  the  sword  wrist  of  his  adversary  with  his 
left  hand.     His  enemy  gave  an  agonized  howl, 
assumed  his  real  shape,  and  made  a  similar  grasp 
at  Morterio*s  sword  arm ;  but  he  had  too  much 
of  the  lightning  of  his  father  in  him,  as  he  turn- 
ed his  sword  oi  direction  behind  his  back,  stab- 
bed the  beast  to  the  heart,  and  then  threw  upon 
the  floor  the  yelling,  dying,  dead  Roderic,  the 
miscreant.     His  first  care  was  to  wring  the  sword 
out  of  his  death  grasp.    The  horrid  sounds  now 
ceased,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  softest  music. 
Morterio  immediately  repaired  to  the  Bibalmazar, 
where  he  found  his  Matilda  with  her  father  and 
his  brother.     Not  to  dwell  on  the  distressing 
scene  or  the  ecstacy  which  succeeded,  suffice  it 
that  he  quickly  restored  them.     Now  the  voice  of 
die  prophet  Mahomet  was  heard :  "  Haygag,  thou 
most  leave  the  magnet,  for  with  it  thou  wilt  have 
more  power  than  mortal  man  should  be  possessed 
of — take  nothing  but  thine  own,  and  I  will  trans- 
port thee  to   the  place  from  whence  thou  came. 
Then  purify  the  castle  by  fire,  for  the  castle  of 
my  Tareck   Ebn  Zarka  is  defiled  by  infidels — 
next  build  a  palace  for  the  residence  of  Morterio 
and  Matilda,  fit  for  the  future  monarchs  of  Gra- 
nada."    The  castle  rose  quickly  through  the 
water — the  earth  closed,  and  left  it  in  its  former 
situation.     Haygag  strictly  followed  the  desire  of 
Mahomet,  by  melting  down  the  castle,  and  build- 
ing in  its  place  the  Alhambra,  which  at  this  day 
stands  in  Granada,  an  evidence  of  enchantment, 
and  the  wonder  of  the  world. 


DUELLING. 


BT  ROBEIT  S08TAICS. 

There  are  many  silly  persons  who  ima^ne  hon- 
or is  connected  with  and  may  be  acquired  by  a 
well  fought  duel,  and  they  "  hold  their  manhood 
cheap*'  unless  they  have  singed  powder  in  earnest 
and  fired  a  shot  in  anger ;  tne  weight  of  a  man's 
blood  on  their  conscience  presses  no  heavier  than 
a  hare's  foot  on  velvet.  They  pass  their  novi- 
ciate in  Shooting  Gralleries,  practising  steadily 
day  after  day  with  unwearied  constancy  and  de- 
votion, with  a  pistol,  at  little  images  of  plaster  of 
Paris  Napoleons.  At  first,  in  their  innocence  at 
killing,  the  plastic  warrior  is  unscathed,  and  the 
novice  blushes  at  his  want  of  skill.  By  degrees, 
however,  the  bullet  nears  the  little  image  of  the 


great  master  of  the  iniquitous  art  of  war.  Anxious 
smiles  now  decorate  the  mouth  of  the  incipient 
duellist,  and  ultimately  the  image  is  shattered  at 
command.  Perfection  acauired  in  his  art,  and 
relyinp  upon  his  practice,  ne  becomes  careless  of 
offending  the  feelings  of  others ;  and  at  length  he 
meets  with  one  incapable  of  receiving  an  afiront 
without  seeking  redress,  and  a  meetine  is  soon 
arranged.  Wim  murderous  alacrity  the  whole 
proceeding  is  completed,  and  perhaps  one  or  both 
falls  a  sacrifice  to  what  the  *' world"  considers 
**  high  notions  of  honor.** 

The  short  space  of  time  in  which  a  man  is  in 
danger  when  fighting  a  pistol  duel,  enables  many 
who  possess  but  a  very  limited  share  of  daring  to 
stand  up  in  the  lists,  and  to  appearance  pass  ofi* 
as  men  of  courage ;  as  by  one  of  the  laws  of  du- 
elling it  is  encumbent  on  the  seconds  to  place  their 
principals  in  position  after  being  on  the  ground 
ten  minutes,  (it  is  often  done  in  a  shorter  period,) 
and  there  is  much  humanity  in  the  speed,  or  their 
valor,  like  Bob  Acres's,  might  perchance  ooze 
away.  Therefore  the  hurry  in  wnich  these  "  af- 
fairs of  honor,"  or  these  "  genteel  and  honorable 
modes  of  settling  disputes,"  are  often  arranged, 
allows  no  time  for  reflection,  and  enables  a  man 
in  possession  of  a  a  palpitating  heart  and  trem- 
bling knee,  to  pull  a  trigger  at  command,  who 
would  be  incapable  of  defending  himself  against 
a  swordsman,  or  of  using  a  sword  himself  with 
any  share  of  success ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  countless  poltroons  have  been  converted  into 
heroes  by  pistol  duelling,  which  they  have  fought 
under  the  influence  of  dissembled  anger  and  real 
fear. 

It  is  a  subject  of  deep  regreet  that  many  emi- 
nent civilians,  and  also  many  valuable  and  distin- 
guished officers  in  the  service,  of  every  country, 
believe  that  no  brave  man  would,  or  could,  de- 
cline a  challenge,  nor  resist  the  opportunity  of 
giving  one,  if  he  conceived  his  feelings  had  been 
insulted,  or  his  rights  trespassed  upon  ;  and  who, 
by  resorting  to  the  pistol,  give  a  countenance  to 
duelling  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  socie- 
ty. The  equity  of  the  proceeding,  however,  can- 
not be  made  apparent;  for  if  a  man  of  a  quarrel- 
some disposition  insult  another  without  provoca- 
tion, what  right  has  he  to  expect  the  unoffending 
person  to  stoop  to  his  level,  and  place  his  life 
in  jeopardy,  merely  for  the  gratification  of  hi& 
whim,  spleen,  vanity,  malice,  or  any  other  low, 
degrading  feeling  which  may  induce  him  to  com- 
mit a  criminal  action  ? 

Envy,  revenge,  and  other  debasing  feelings 
have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  bloodshed  ;  and  no 
duel  was  ever  fought,  having  for  its  end  and  aim 
the  happy  termination  of  bad  feeling,  or  the  ad- 
justment of  a  quarrel,  which  could  not  have  been 
far  better  arranged  by  reason  and  argument  than 
by  shooting  at  men ;  and  in  no  state  of  society, 
except  a  savage  state,  can  a  man  be  said  to  be 
called  upon  to  take  upon  himself,  in  open  defiance 
of  the  law,  the  remedy  of  injuries  and  the  revenge 
of  wrongs  done  to  himself  and  others.  As  a  sa- 
vage, he  may  consider  he  has  a  right  to  do  so,  as 
great  as  that  of  cultivating  friendship ;  but  argu- 
ments adapted  to  men  in  Uiat  untutored  condition 
are  inapplicable  to  educated  man ;  and  civilization, 
with  her  attendant  humanities,  has  done  but  little 
for  us,  if  the  difierences  of  opinion  which  may 
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happen  to  arise  in  society  can  be  arranged  only 
by  bnite  force  or  an  appeal  to  the  pistol. 

The  foregoing  remarks  were  thrown  together 
as  a  prelude  to  the  recital  of  the  two  following 
duels :  they  are  given  here  to  show  the  failure  of 
the  desired  object — satisfaction,  honor,  or  even 
vanity,  or  any  of  the  fallacious  terms  appended 
to  duelling ;  and  also  in  the  sincere  hope,  that, 
however  humble  the  attempt  may  be  considered, 
it  will  have  some  effect  in  checking  the  insane 
practice. 

The  following  is  a  short  account  of  a  duel 
fought  by  two  young  midshipmen,  to  satisfy  the 
notions  of  honor  of  an  officer  in  the  ship  in  which 
/  the  quarrel  occurred. 

THE  midshipmen's  DUEL. 

We  lay  at  anchor  in  a  sloop  of  war^in  a  snug 
cove  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Malay  peninsula, 
into  which  we  had  run  to  repair  trifling  damages 
done  to  our  standing  rigging.  I  was  then  a 
youngster,  and  my  opponent  was  the  dearest 
friend  I  had  on  board.  We  slept  in  the  same 
berth,  a  very  confined  place,  and  our  light  and 
air  came  in  through  a  scuttle  in  the  ship's  side. 
My  cot  was  close  to  this  opening,  and  my  friend 
slept  in  another  outside  mine.  One  night,  after 
an  unusually  hot  day,  a  dispute  arose  between 
us,  whether  the  scuttle  should  be  left  open  for  the 
admission  of  air  or  not,  and  certainly  very  incon- 
siderate language  passed  between  us.  However, 
it  was  only  a  boys*  quarrel,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  my  messmate  should  sleep  next  the  scuttle, 
and  have  it  open  or  shut,  just  as  he  pleased ;  and 
when  the  morning  sun  arose,  none  were  better 
friends  than  we. 

Unhappily  our  disagreement  had  been  over- 
heard by  a  superior  officer,  who  sent  for  me  into 
his  cabin  on  the  following  morning.  This  person 
was  a  good  seaman,  and  possessed  what  the  world 
calls  high  notions  of  honor.  He  soon  informed  me 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  all  that  had  occurred 
between  us ;  and  expressing  regret  that  such  lan- 
guage had  passed  between  gentlemen,  desired  to 
know  how  we  had  arranged  it.  I  told  him,  sim- 
ply by  allowing  my  friend  to  sleep  in  my  cot, 
and  we  were  then  as  good  friends  as  any  in  the 
ship. 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  this  advocate  of  honor,  "  if 
that  is  the  way  it  is  to  terminate,  I  beg  to  desire 
you  will  not  put  your  feet  under  my  mahogany 
again,  and  that  all  communications  except  those 
relating  to  dutv  cease  between  us." 

I  left  the  cabin  astonished  at  the  turn  the  nSair 
had  taken,  and  was  surprised  to  find  another  at- 
taching an  importance  to  circumstances  which 
appeared  to  to  me  so  trifling. 

However,  upon  consulting  with  the  other  offi- 
cers, I  discovered,  unless  I  called  out  my  friend, 
and  shot  at  him,  they  would  imitate  the  example 
of  their  superior,  and  I  felt  I  should  be  despised 
by  all  on  board.  At  my  inexperienced  age  it  was 
not  surprising  I  implicitly  adopted  the  opinions 
of  the  elder  officers,  most  of  whom  were  veterans 
in  comparison  to  myself.  No  time  was  allowed 
for  reflection,  and  no  one  to  advise  with  if  there 
had  been  ;  and  firmly  believing  thas  I  was  acting 
the  part  of  an  honorable  man,  I  sent  a  challenge, 
demanding  a  meeting  on  shore  at  six  o'clock  the 


same  evening,  to  afford  me  "  satisfaction"  for  the 
insults  my  friend  had  offered  me  the  night  pre- 
vious. 

The  stern  ideas  of  honor  which  swayed  oor 
punctilious  superiors  prevented  an  apolojgy,  9sd 
nothing  but  a  hostile  meeting  could  make  w 
friendly  again,  or  wash  away  the  supposed  staiu 
upon  our  characters. 

The  day  wore  away  rapidly,  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  a  party  of  six,  including  my  frieiwi, 
(for  so  I  called  him,  although  by  the  opinions  of 
others  he  was  for  the  time  converted  into  an  in»- 
ginary  foe,)  jumped  into  the  boat  and  made  for 
the  shore. 

We  soon  reached  the  land,  which  was  covered 
with  luxuriant  tropical  foliage ;  ,the  distance  was 
curtained  with  mountains,  whose  swelling  sides 
displayed  a  thousand  different  hues,  and  the  whole 
spot  was  pregnant  with  myriads  of  animated 
things.  The  errand  on  which  I  came  did  not  pre- 
vent my  admiration  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  I 
could  have  fallen  on  my  knees  and  worshipped 
the  Being  who  had  created  such  a  place. 

The  short  reverie  was  abruptly  ended  by  ny 
second,  who  placed  the  pistols  in  my  hands :  tlw 
distance  was  fixed,  and  trifling  instructions  deli- 
vered to  each ; .  when  upon  the  signal  being  given, 
we  both  fired: — in  an  instant  I  felt  as  though  I 
had  been  electrified,  and  finding  myself  wounded, 
was  about  to  lean  upon  my  second's  arm,  when  I 
perceived  my  opponent  fall  upon  the  sand.  My 
own  wound  was  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh ; 
it  did  not  prevent  my  running  up  to  the  prostrate 
figure  of  my  old  friend,  whose  face  exhibited  ii- 
tense  pain,  and  kneeling  down  by  his  side  I  im- 
plored his  forgiveness,  which  he  instantly  grant- 
ed. My  despair  at  his  fate  knew  no  bounds ;  and 
accusing  myself  of  his  murder,  I  upbraided,  with 
the  bitterest  reproaches,  those  who  urged  me  to 
send  the  challenge. 

I  thought  do  more  of  myself;  all  my  care  was 
given  to  the  unfortunate  victim  of  absurd  notions 
of  honor.  With  great  difficulty  we  removed  him 
to  the  boat  and  returned  to  the  ship,  when  the 
surgeon  minutely  examined  his  wound  and  pro- 
nounced it  dangerous.  For  weeks  after,  his  cot 
was  attended  by  his  late  opponent,  whose  greatest 
joy  was  to  anticipate  his  wants ;  and  the  only 
consolation  left  him  is  the  knowledge  that  hui 
care  preserved  his  life  for  a  time. 

The  result  of  this  deed  upon  the  prospects  of  a 
promising  young  officer  was  of  a  very  melancholy 
description.  From  the  nature  of  the  wound, 
(through  the  shoulder  joint,)  it  became  impossible 
for  him  to  raise  his  arm  for  any  serviceable  pur- 
pose ;  his  professional  prospects  were  blasted  for 
ever,  and  he  retired  from  a  service  in  which,  had 
he  been  able  to  remain,  there  was  every  reasona- 
ble prospect  of  his  becoming  one  of  its  ornaments, 
to  die  broken-hearted  in  his  native  land. 


THE  students'  DUEL. 

This  duel  occurred  in  a  German  university  town; 
the  names  here  given  are  fictitious,  the  real  names 
being  withheld  for  various  reasons ;  the  circum- 
stances, however,  are  strictly  true. 

The  cause  of  the  following  melancholy  tn^edy 
was  a  woman,  an  opera  dancer,  possessing  but  a 
moderate  share  of  talent  in  her  vocation,  hut  ma- 
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ly  personal  graces ;  she  was  also  as  artful  and 
running  ae  she  was  beautiful. 

Her  nouse  was  open  to  all  the  gay  and  idle, 
3Lnd  the  wild  and  dissipated  young  men  frequent- 
ing the  university  she  looked  upon  as  her  spoil. 
From  them  she  gleaned  a  rich  harvest,  for  many 
claimed  to  belong  to  the  i>roude6t  families  in  Ger- 
many. To  her  natural  beauties  she  added  the 
capricious  and  flattering  graces  of  the  coquette ; 
and  she  also  possessed  the  deceitful  and  dancer- 
ous  art  of  inspiring  several  suitors  with  violent 
attachments  to  her  person  at  the  same  time.  The 
Jewish  King's  description  of  persons  of  her  class 
cannot  be  surpassed  for  fidelity : 

*'  The  lips  of  a  strange  woronn  drop  as  a  honeycomb,  and  her 

mouth  U  smoother  than  oil.'* 
**  Bat  her  end  is  bitter  as  wormword,  sharp  as  a  two-edged 

swora." 
'*  Her  feet  go  down  to  death,  her  steps  take  hold  on  hell.** 

Among  the  many  who  paid  their  devotions  to 
her  shrine  were  two  students,  named  Zabern  and 
Ritter,  and  each  believed  he  was  the  favored  ob- 
ject of  her  choice ;  they  of  course  regarded  each 
other  as  inveterate  foes.  These  young  men  be- 
came her  dupes ;  and  she  fostered  their  mutual 
dislike,  it  is  supposed,  without  reflecting  upon 
the  results.  Very  little  was  requisite  to  blow 
their  pent-up  and  heated  rancor  into  open  hostili- 
ty— and  the  crisis  soon  came.  Zabern  meeting 
Kitter  on  the  stairs  leading  to  her  apartments,  in- 
quired in  a  haughty  manner  the  nature  of  his  bu- 
smess  there ;  and  the  reply  being  equally  haughty 
a  blow  from  Zabem*8  cane  struck  Ritter  to  the 
ground.  After  some  further  altercation,  they 
parted  to  meet  a^n  in  a  valley  near  the  town, 
to  fight  until  the  death. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  murderous 
affiur : 

A  circle  is  drawn  upon  the  nound,  the  dimen- 
sions having  been  determined  upon  by  the  par- 
ties. 

When  the  principals  are  in  the  circle,  they  are 
not  allowed  to  retire  from  it,  nor  permitted  to  fire 
until  the  signal  is  given. 

Immediately  after  the  signal,  they  are  permit- 
ted to  fire  at  discretion,  when  they  like,  and  also 
at  what  distance  they  like  within  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  ring,  but  on  no  pretence  can  they  put 
a  foot  outside  of  it  without  violating  the  laws  of 
the  duel. 

Let  us  suppose  the  principals  armed,  and  in  the 
circle  anxiously  waiting  for  the  signal,  and  glow- 
ing with  hatred  and  ilftvenge.  Near  ihe  circum- 
ference of  the  ring,  and  opposite  to  each  other, 
stood  the  two  principals,  and  upon  hearing  the 
word  **  fire,"  Ritter  took  aim  and  shot  his  bail  in- 
to Zabem's  chest,  who  staggered  a  few  paces,  but 
did  not  fall.  By  an  effort  almost  superhuman,  he 
turned  slowly  round,  death  strongly  marked  in 
his  face,  and  staggering  up  to  the  place  where 
Ritter  stood,  waitmg  hb  fate  with  apparent  com- 
posure. 

With  calculating  cruelty,  Zabern  pressed  the 
muzzle  of  his  pistol  against  the  forehead  of  Rit- 
ter, and  grinning  a  ghastly  smile  of  mingled  ha- 
tred and  revenge,  was  in  the  act  of  pulling  the 
trigger,  when  death  arrested  his  finger,  and  utter- 
ing one  loud  agonizing  scream  he  tell  back  upon 
tbe  earth,  the  weapon  exploding  harmless  in  the 


Doubtless  the  advocates  of  duelling  will  ap- 
plaud the  unshaken  firmness  of  Ritter.  Listen  to 
the  end.  Though  his  opponent  was  dead,  yet 
Ritter  moved  not;  there  he  stood  in  the  same  fix- 
ed attitude ;  the  only  mark  upon  his  person  was, 
like  Cain's,  upon  his  brow.  Zabern's  pistol  had 
left  the  impression  of  its  muzzle — the  dead  man*s 
brand  was  there  Physically,  he  had  sustained 
no  hurt,  but  mentally  was  he  wounded  past  all 
redemption.  The  \few  short  fleeting  moments  of 
the  duel  had  crowded  within  their  narrow  com- 
pass the  withering  effiects  of  an  a^e.  The  inten- 
sity of  his  feelings  in  his  tr3nnff  situation  had  de- 
throned his  reason,  and  from  tnat  hour  he  walk- 
ed the  earth  "  the  statue  of  a  man." 


ORIGIN  OF  SHELL  MUSIC.-TO  - 
BT  c.  dohald  m'leoo^ 


Original. 


Iir  a  coral  grot,  sweet,  *neath  the  Indian  sea, 

The  Syrens  were  weaving  a  garland  for  thee : 

And  their  song  gave  it  virtues  of  magical  powers. 

Which  lork*d  in  the  breath  of  iU  ocean-born  flowers. 

Twas  gifted  with  beauty  to  charm  every  eye—  . 

To  draw  forth  the  passionate  soul  in  a  sigh  . 

Till  each  bosom  its  mandate,  to  love,  should  obey. 

And  the  cestos  of  Venus  should  yield  to  its  sway. 

II. 
A  sea-nymph  had  heard  every  magical  tone, 
And  thought,  could  she  make  this  strange  garland  her  own. 
How  supreme  o*er  the  empire  of  hearts  she  would  be, 
When  the  garland  should  hallow  her  Queen  of  the  Sea. 
But  ah !  by  the  prospect  of  conquering  warmed, 
She  told  of  the  wreath  which  the  Syrens  had  formed : 
And  they  seized  her  In  anger,  and  muttered  a  spell 
That  forever  imprisoned  her  form  In  a  shell. 


In  the  prison  of  pearl  where  that  sea-nymph  was  kept. 

The  tones  of  her  melody  never  have  slept ; 

But  still  you  may  hear  her  complaint  murmured  o*er. 

With  a  sound  like  the  waves  when  they  break  on  the  shore. 

While  the  beautiful  garland  she  strove  for  In  vain. 

Hath  left  iU  dark  home  *neath  the  Indian  main. 

And  our  hearts  must  acknowledge  its  spells  of  the  sea. 

And  all  earth's  fascinations,  are  mingled  in  thee. 


A    TRUE    STORY. 

Years  before  the  revolutionary  war,  there  lived, 
in  one  of  the  interior  counties  of  England,  a 
couple  of  devoted  lovers.  In  accordance  with 
the  universal  experience  of  this  fated  class,  trou- 
ble had  laid  her  heavy  hand  on  all  their  fond  pro- 
jects. Misfortunes  had  shorne  the  swain  of  his 
property,  and  parental  authority  had  forbid  the 
match.  Madly  attached  to  each  other,  their  spi- 
rits could  not  sympathize  with  the  worldly  policy 
which  forbid  their  union.  They  beheld,  through 
love*s  flattering  lens,  boundless  resources  in  each 
other;  and  in  the  felicitous  picturings  of  their 
imaginations,  dull  care  and  pining  want  found 
no  place. 

Stolen  interviews  quickened  the  ardor  of  their 
attachment,  and  aggravated  their  apprehensions 
of  a  final  separation.  It  was  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  country  teemed  with  praises  of  the  new 
world ;  when  every  adventurer  was  eager  to  em- 
I  bark  his  all,  and  attempt  to  resuscitate  m  droop- 
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jng  fortunes  by  emigrating  to  the  colonies ;  when 
the  descriptions  of  Paradise  had  been  rivaled  by 
the  glowing  details  of  the  unsurpassed  fertility, 
the  salubrity,  the  serenity,  and  the  unearthly 
beauty  of  the  home  of  the  Puritans. 

Is  it  wonderful,  that  in  the  romantic  dreams  of 
this  fond  and  afflicted  couple,  this  refuge  of  the 
persecuted  should  have  figured  largely  ?  View- 
ing the  world  around  them,  composed  of  ambi- 
tious friends  and  jealous  relatives,  nwst  inimical 
in  their  schemes  of  happiness,  is  it  strange  that 
they  should  think  it  a  slight  sacrifice  to  forego 
these  connections,  for  the  gratification  of  each 
other's  society  ?  This  would  afford  consolation 
under  the  severest  fortune.  It  had  charms  which 
could  banish  the  gloom  of  the  wilderness — pos- 
sessed an  influence  that  could  silence  the  howl- 
in^  of  the  tempest. 

Plans  were  laid  to  cross  the  watery  deep — to 
unite  their  fates,  and  find  a  home  in  the  new 
land,  where  no  obstacle  could  obstruct  the  con- 
summation of  their  wishes.  To  succeed  this,  it 
was  necessary  that  their  departures  should  be  at 
different  times,  and  their  passages  made  in  sepa- 
rate vessels.  The  young  man  boldly  promulga- 
ted to  his  neighbors  the  secret  of  his  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  disgust  which  it  had  given  him  for 
the  home  of  his  childhood — the  scene  of"  his 
hopeless  attachment ;  that,  divested  by  this  stroke 
of  all  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  his  native  land, 
he  had  determined  to  push  his  fortune  in  the  new 
world,  and  to  strive  to  discover  in  it  that  happi- 
ness which  he  never  more  could  know  in  the  old. 

To  the  maiden,  the  announcement  of  his  inten- 
tions, by  ofl5ciou8  gossips,  carries  apparently  the 
greatest  affliction.  She  mourns  as  one  who  can- 
not be  comforted.  Shut  up  in  her  apartment,  she 
denies  herself  to  all  her  Iriends,  and  refuses  to 
partake  of  the  food  necessary  to  sustain  life. 
This  show  of  grief  had  the  effect  to  soften,  some- 
what, the  ire  of  the  stubborn  father — so  much 
so,  at  least,  that  he  consents  to  a  last  interview 
between  them  on  the  day  previous  to  the  depar- 
ture of  the  adventurer,  but  in  his  presence.  The 
untimely  death  of  her  lover  could  not  provoke 
more  violent  indications  of  sorrow  and  despair, 
than  were  exhibited  in  this  final  meeting.  Amid 
sobbing  and  tears,  the  ominous  farewell  is  again 
and  again  repeated,  till  the  indignant  parent  can 
only  restrain  his  impatience  by  the  reflection, 
that  when  at  last  it  shall  be  pronounced,  and  the 
parting  kiss  exchanged,  it  will  be  final. 

The  lover,  havinjj  suitably  arranged  his  plans, 
shortly  after  set  sail  for  America.  The  intelli- 
gence of  his  departure  was  the  signal  for  the  re- 
laxation of  the  watchful  vigilance  which  had 
heen  exercised  toward  his  love.  She  was  per- 
mitted to  stroll  throusrh  her  favorite  walks  with- 


put  her  plan  into  execution.  Under  pretence  of 
visiting  an  aged  aunt,  whose  residence  was  still 
further  in  the  interior,  she  bid  adieu  to  the  sci»n€s 
of  childhood,  and  set  out  for  the  sea-coast.  For- 
tune  favored  her  enterprise.  She  reached  the 
port  from  which  she  calculated  to  start,  just  as  a 
small  vessel  bound  for  Boston  was  preparing  to 
sail.  She  was  fortunate  enough  to  win,  by  ber 
artless  and  interesting  appearance,  the  good  wiD 
of  the  captain ;  and  assuring  him  of  her  eager 
desire  to  try  her  fortune  in  the  new  world,  be 
granted  her  request,  and  placed  her  in  a  pleasant 
and  but  slightly  laborious  situation  on  board  bis 
vessel. 

Prosperous  gales  soon  bore  the  little  bark  to 
its  destination  ;  the  anclior  was  dropped,  the  boat 
was  launched,  and  in  a  few  moments  she  found 
herself  in  a  land  of  strangers,  unknowing  and 
unknown.  Distracted  by  their  bustle  of  busi- 
neiss  and  the  gaze  of  new  faces,  she  but  jnst  re- 
tained sufficient  recollection  of  herself  to  seoire 
what  few  goods  she  had  brought  with  ber,  and 
to  accompany  them  to  the  place  where  her  anx- 
ious lover  had  told  her  he  should  await  her  arri- 
val. W  ords  cannot  express  her  painful  surprise, 
when  she  learnt  that  no  such  one  was,  or  bad 
ever  been  there. 

It  so  happened,  by  a  very  common  occurrence 
on  the  seas  at  that  period  of  navigation,  that  the 
vessel  which  contained  her  intended  husband  was 
driven,  by  a  storm  from  its  direct  course;  and 
while  regaining  its  lost  position  with  all  due  dili- 
gence, unfortunately  encountered  some  unknown 
reefs,  and  was  so  much  injured  as  to  be  compelled 
to  sail  to  the  nearest  port,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
fitting. The  delay  occasioned  by  tnese  accidents 
was  the  cause  of  the  unexpected  and  astounding 
intelligence  which  met  our  heroine  at  a  time  when 
she  fondly  anticipated  her  strugj^les  were  over, 
and  that  she  would  soon  be  united  for  ever  to 
him  for  whom  she  had  undergone  so  much.  For 
a  time  she  was  completely  overcome  by  the  new 
difficulties  which  encompassed  her.  But  boob 
recollecting  that  the  low  state  of  her  means  wonM 
permit  little  delay  in  procuring  a  situation  for  ber 
support,  she  cast  about  in  her  mind  as  to  the 
practicability  of  obtaining  a  resting-place  for  the 
short  period  which  must  necessarily  elapse  ere 
the  arrival  of  her  lover.  She  soon  recollected, 
that  in  the  halcyon  days  of  her  love,  ere  the  pos- 
sibility of  her  present  situation  had  been  contem- 
Elated,  frequent  mention  Jiad  been  made,  in  her 
earing,  of  some  very  remote  connections,  in  ex- 
tremely low  fortunes,  who  had  emigrated,  nearly 
fifty  years  since,  to  New  England,  and  whoffl, 
report  said,  a  new  fortune  had  befallen  in  the 
new  world.  Scores  of  acres  were  reported  to 
smile  with  their  harvests,  and  alonirHne  of  pros- 
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her  once  happy  home ! — how  unlike  what  her 
expectation  had  fancied  them!  They  received 
her  coldly :  they  looked  upon  her  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  proud  group  of  haughty  connec- 
tions, who  had  once  despised  and  trodden  down 
their  parents  They  sneered  at  the  romantic  tale 
of  her  unfortunate  love,  and  its  miserable  disap- 
pointment. She  was  told  to  seek  elsewhere  for 
nearts  to  sjrmpathize  with  her  fine  and  lady-like 
distresses ;  they  knew  of  no  place  in  their  house- 
hold for  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  eat 
the  bread  of  idleness. 

Repulsed  by  these  declarations,  she  was  set 
once  more  adrift  on  the  world.    Her  courage  rose 
with  the  difficulties  she  was  forced  to  encounter. 
Influenced  by  a  vague  rumor  which  had  reached 
her,  that  the  wished-for  vessel  which  contained 
all  her  earthly  hopes  had  arrived  in  the  distant 
port  of  New  Yo/k — fearful  that  her  lover  would 
seek  the  appointed  place  of  meeting,  and  not  find- 
ing her  there,  would  be  ignorant  of  her  fate,  and 
uncertain  what  course  to  pursue  for  her  discove- 
ry, she  determined  to  retrace  her  steps,  to  regain 
•^  the  appointed  place,  and,*by  some  means  or  other, 
to  support  herself  till  he  should  seek  her.    Too 
proud  to  ask  the  reluctant  help  of  her  relatives, 
she  started,  in  the  middle  of  a  severe  winter,  on 
foot  and  alone,  for  the  town  of  Boston.    Almost 
famished,  and  entirely  exhausted,  she  attained 
her  object,  and  found — not  her  husband,  but  cer- 
tain intelligence  that  report  had  not  deceived  her. 
He  had  reached  New  York,  and  immediately  des- 
patched a  letter,  addressed  to  her  at  the  appointed 
place  of  meeting.    It  had  arrived  but  a  few  days 
after  she  had  started  on  her  journey  to  the  interi- 
or.    But  a  fearful  qualification  was  annexed  to 
this  otherwise  cheering  intelligence.    A  strange 
hand,  on  the  self-same  sheet,  stated  that  her  lover, 
quite  sick  at  the  time  he  landed  from  the  vessel, 
had  been  taken  worse,  and  was  then  in  a  most 
-critical  state  of  disease,  raving  with  delirium,  and 
calling  incessantly,  in  his  paroxysms,  for  her 
presence,  to  soothe  his  pains  and  receive  his  dy- 
ing breath.    Although  nearly  a  month  had  elapsed 
since  the  arrival  of  the  letter,  and  no  further 
iiev8  had  been  received,  could  she  wait  to  hear 
the  result  of  so  alarming  a  crisis?    He  might 
eren  then  be  enduring  the  death  agony,  and  be 
calling,  in  tones  of  despair,  for  her  ministering 
hand  to  perform  the  last  offices  of  love  and  kind 
ness.    Her  tale  won  the  charities  of  a  few  neigh 
boring  inhabitants.    The  means  for  making  the 
Voumey  to  the  distant  city  were  quickly  furnished 
net,  and  for  the  third  time  she  started  in  pursuit 
<A  her  lover,  but  with  more  alarming  apprehen- 
^Qs—more  corroding  care  than  at  either  time 
iJrc?iou8.  * 

In  those  days,  a  week  scarcely  sufficed  to  over- 
',  the  miles  which  are  now,  by  means  of  mod- 


gained  sufficient  strength  to  leave  his  bed,  than 
his  anxiety  urged  him  to  fly  to  meet  her  who  had 
suffered  so  much  for  him,  and  who  now,  if  she 
were  arrived,  must  be  suflering  under  the  most 
painful  apprehensions  for  his  safety.  He  had 
consequently  started  for  Boston  on  the  very  same 
day  that  she  left  it,  and  they  had  passed  each 
other  on  the  way,  having  stopped  at  the  same 
house,  miJ-way,  not  more  three  hours  apart. 

Her  means,  furnished  her  by  the  hand  of  cha- 
rity, already  exhausted,  she  could  neither  afford 
to  go  nor  stay.  She  was,  moreover,  worn  out 
by  fatigue  and  the  hardshios  she  had  suffered. 
But  gauiering  that  her  betrothed,  at  the  time  of 
his  departure,  was  hardly  able  to  stand — fearing 
equally  a  relapse  into  his  former  sickness,  or 
that  in  his  present  invalid  state,  he  would  again 
start  in  pursuit  of  her  on  his  arrival  at  Boston* 
she  resolved  to  return  immediately,  even  were 
she  compelled  to  provide  the  means  by  that  last 
resort — at  which  her  high  sensibilities  had  ever 
revolted — begging.  But  bve — ardent,  anxious 
love,  conquers  all  scruples.  She  started  on  her 
return,  and  pursued  it,  through  almost  unparalel- 
led  difficulties,  with  the  aid  which  her  earnest  so- 
licitations were  able  to  procure  her  along  the 
route. 

Upon  the  last  day  of  the  second  month  after 
her  landing  on  the  shores  of  New  England,  every 
hour  of  which  had  been  spent  in  unceasing  pur- 
suit of  her  lover,  she  at  length  reached  the  spot 
where  all  that  was  mortal  of  him  reposed  in  the 
stillness  of  death.  The  fatigue  of  a  journey 
undertaken  before  sufficient  strength  had  been 
acquired  to  resist  its  trials,  together  with  anxiety 
and  surprise  at  not  finding  his  beloved,  and  hear- 
ing of  her  almost  incredible  exertions  and  suffer- 
ings, had  brought  on  the  feared  result — a  danger- 
ous and  fatal  relapse.  The  last  breath  was  drawn 
at  the  very  moment  his  distracted  love  reached 
the  door  of  the  house  where  he  lay. 

Years  after,  the  children  of  the  metropolis  of 
the  Bay  State,  and  of  the  towns  in  its  vicinage* 
used  to  wonder,  as  the  form  of  an  emaciated  but 
once  beautiful  female  glided  by  them,  whilst  bu- 
sied in  their  sports.  With  feelings  of  pity  and 
awe  they  gazed  at  her  as  she  cast  a  hurried  and 
searching  elance  upon  them,  and  then  passed  on 
with  ceaseless  step,  so  rapidly  that  her  long  and 
now  whitened  locks  streamed  far  behind  her  in 
the  wind ;  and  ever  and  anon  asking  those  she 
met,  with  an  intense  earnestness,  if  they  had  seen 
her  beloved  pass  that  way; — moaning  bitterlj 
when  she  heard  their  wondering  negative.  This 
was  all  that  there  was  of  what  was  a  fair  and 
devoted  maiden,  that  crossed  the  wide  sea  to 
unite  her  fate  with  his  whom  she  loved.  The 
hand  of  charity  gave  her  a  Christian  burial,  and 
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BEAUTIFUL  TRAIT  OF  A  YOUNG  GIRL. 

Some  time  after  tbblioixible  massacres  which  sig- 
nalized the  commencement  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, the  contagious  example  propagated  mur- 
der and  destruction,  even  in  the  new  world.  One 
cannot  remember  it  without  shuddering  with  hor- 
ror, that  in  order  to  put  to  death  more  quickly  a 
multitude  of  men  and  women  at  once  and  without 
trial,  they  collected  them  in  groups,  then  fired 
upon  them  several  cannons  loaded  with  cannister 
shot. 

An  honest  Creole  of  St.  Domingo,  who  had 
committed  no  other  crime  than  that  of  preserving 
the  heritage  of  his  fathers,  and  of  being  rich, 
was  in  consequence  inscribed  upon  the  list  of 
proscription ;  the  wretches  who  decorated  them- 
selves with  the  name  of  patriots,  in  imbuing 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  most  honest  citi- 
zens, denounced  him  as  an  enemy  to  the  public 
■welfare,  and  he  was  condemned  to  perish,  toge- 
ther with  a  number  of  the  unfortunate. 

Happily  for  this  old  colonist,  he  was  a  father, 
and  a  father  above  all  of  a  little  daughter  full  of 
courage,  tenderness  and  of  energy.  When  he 
was  dragged  from  the  bosom  of  his  family,  his 
child  resolutely  followed  him,  and  resolved  to 
share  hi«  destinies,  however  dreadful  they  might 
be. 

Placed  one  of  the  first  among  the  victims  whom 
they  were  going  to  sacrifice,  already  the  Creole 
had  his  eyes  blindfolded  and  his  arms  tied ;  alrea- 
dy the  satelites  of  death  adjusted  their  murder- 
ous arms  upon  the  unfortunate,  dcjpnved  of  hope 
and  ready  to  die.  0  happiness !  0  surprise !  0 
sentiment !  aacred  of  nature,  what  power  is  yours  ? 
You  anticipate  the  years  in  uncommon  persons 
"whom  you  animate  with  your  divine  fire ;  you 
lend  them  the  foresight  of  the  wise  and  the 
strength  of  men,  in  their  infancy ! 

At  the  precise  moment  of  the  signal  for  the 
discharge  of  the  artillery,  a  little  girl  comes  run- 
ning, crying,  My  father !  0  my  father !  Vainly 
they  try  to  take  her  away  from  danger ;  vainly 
they  threaten  her — nothing  stops  her,  nothing 
intimidates  her.  She  rushes  towards  her  father, 
she  attaches  herself  to  his  body,  which  she 
presses  closely  with  her  little  arms,  and  waits  for 
the  moment,  to  perish  with  the  author  of  her 
days.  • 

"  0  my  daughter,  dear  child !  only  and  sweet 
hope  of  thy  weeping  mother,"  said  her  father, 
trembling  and  melting  into  tears,  **  retire  I  entreat 
thee,  r  order  thee."  "0  my  father,"  responded 
the  maiden,  "  let  me  die  with  you !" 

Oh !  what  an  empire  has  virtue  even  over  souls 
the  most  ferocious!  This  unexpected  incident 
disconcerts  the  commander  of  the  massacre. 
Without  doubt,  he  was  a  father  also.  The  voice 
of  admiration,  the  cry  of  pity,  rise  suddenly  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart !  He  alleges  a  specious 
pretext  for  delivering  the  Creole  from  death,  and 
causes  him  to  be  reconducted  to  prison  with  his 
child.    A  moment  of  delay  is  sometimes  precious. 


THE  LOG  OF  THE  ROVER. 

This  Wbek*s  Plate.— Looking  over  recently  a  terict  of 
views  in  China,  taken  on  the  spot,  we  were  struck  willi  ibdr 
remarkable  beauty  and  almost  onlikeness  to  this  worltfs  lo> 
calities.  In  imagination  we  were  transported  to  another  pb* 
net— to  a  land  of  beautirul  fairies  and  horrible  genii ;  or  or- 
ried  back  to  the  golden  hotxrs  we  have  spent  in  youth  over 
the  entrancing  pages  of  the  *'  Arabian  Nights,"  when  In  oai 
simplicity  we  believed  every  line,  and  rubbed  oar  lamp  at 
night  to  see  if  another  Aladdin's  palace  would  not  rise  from 
fairydom  to  reward  our  faith. 

These  views  we  thought  so  beautiful,  that  we  determined 
on  having  one  copied  for  the  Rover,  which  has  been  charm- 
ingly done  by  Dick.  It  is  a  view  of  the  first  entrance  to  ikt 
Temple  of  Confucius  at  Ching-hai,  which  is  situated  on  tke 
embouchure  of  the  Tahea  river,  and  Is  the  capital  of  a  been, 
or  district,  in  the  province  of  Che-kiang.  The  site  is  singa- 
larly  strong  by  nature,  overhanging  an  elevated  peniiuula,tlie 
base  of  which  Is  washed  by  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  bj  lbs 
rapid  current  of  the  Tahea  on  the  other,  against  the  attritioi 
of  which  ti  is  protected  by  a  noble  stone  embankment. 

NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Csksccnt  and  the  Cross.  By  Eliot  Waiburton.  Nev 
York  ;  Wiley  &  Patnam,  161  Broadway. 
This  delightful  book  of  travels  forms  numbers  11  and  li  of 
the  Library  of  Choice  Reading.  We  prefer  this  work  of  Mr. 
Warburton's  to  Eothen,  for  the  reason  that  we  feel  more  coa> 
fldence  in  the  author.  There  is  air  of  romance  about  ths 
latter  book,  that  in  a  measure  destroys  the  interest  wkkk 
its  elegantly  written  pages  should  inspire,  and  when  yov  bars 
gone  through  it  to  the  finis,  you  feel  as  though  yoa  wooU 
like  to  believe  every  word  that  the  author  has  written ;  tat 
reflection  does  not  aid  you,  and  in  spite  of  your  homamtf, 
you  subscribe  to  a  very  popular  opinion— that  the  aathor  d 
Eothen  never  left  the  print  of  his  sandal  beneath  the  sbttdow 
of  the  eternal  Pyramids.  The  outlines  are  correct,  but  «« 
doubt  the  filling  up.  Still  it  is  a  work  of  rare  merit.  Bat  Mr. 
Warbnrton  seems  to  have  gone  to  his  task  with  a  tme  tra- 
veler's spirit.  You  never  for  a  moment  doubt  his  presonrf, 
and  he  has  succeeded,  we  think,  in  giving  to  the  public,  oet 
of  the  very  best  books  of  travels  in  the  East  that  has  henUh 
fore  been  published.  His  descriptions  of  the  cities  of  Iks 
Holy  Land  are  very  warm,  and  you  feel  that  you  are  a  pOfTia 
with  him  at  the  tomb  of  Absalom  and  the  Sepulchre  of  Chrut 
—at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  and  in  the  Valley  of  Jehashnphat— 
at  the  brook  of  Kedron  aiMi  upon  sacred  Calvary.  The  pob- 
lication  of  such  books  must  ensure  to  the  Library  a  rery  ex- 
tensive sale. 

Harper  A  Brothers  have  published,  as  number  AS  of  tbair 
Library  of  Select  Novels,  *'  Self,"  by  tt*e  author  of  *<.CeciL' 
This  novel  is  by  some  attributed  to  Bulwer,  hut  we  thiiik  il 
cannot  be  his,  though  by  glancing  over  its  pages  we  are  n- 
clined  to  think  it  possesses  a  fair  portion  of  merit. 

The  same  house  has  published  the  fourth  part  of  "  The 
NevUles  of  Garretstown,"  by  Lexer,  author  of  **  diaries 
O'Malley.**  This  work  sustains  that  high  reputatioD  which 
the  author  has  acquired  by  his  former  works. 

The  Wakderino  Jew,  number  13.  This  gn»at  nmmnce 
acquires  interest  and  strength  as  the  story  advances. 

DicTioHABT  OF  PRACTICAL  Medicihb,  number  S— Tbere 
has  been  nothing  equal  to  it,  as  a  medical  work,  published  in 
the  country  for  years,  if  at  all. 

Pictorial  Bible,  number  89,  sustains  well  the  elegance  of 
this  great  work.  There  are  in  this  number  thirty  engravtegs, 
many  of  which  are  very  beautiful. 

J.  S.  Redfield,  Clinton  Hall,  has  published  a  handsome  edi- 
tion of  Napier*s  Peninsular  War.  This  is  a  very  aMy  writttts 
work,  And  goes  over  the  whole  field  of  the  war  operations  <t£ 
that  eventful  period  in  modem  history,  and  is  indispensable  to 
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THE    BRAVO     HUSBAND, 

A   TALE   OF   ITALY. 
BY    UISS    PABDOE. 


LuDovico  Salvati  wa«  the  captain  of  a  troop  of 
bandits  infesting  the  Lower  Alps.  Of  lofty  sta- 
ture, muscular  frame,  and  undaunted  tempera- 
ment, he  seemed  especially  fitted  for  the  despe- 
rate post  in  which  his  evil  stars  had  placed  him. 
We^  say  his  evil  stars,  for  Salvati  was  the  cadet 
of  a  noble  family,  of  which  honorable  mention  its 
made  in  the  archives  of  Florence.  He  was  a 
man  of  cultivated  intellect  and  high  aspirations : 
one  who  was  never  destined  to  tread  the  obscure 
path  of  mindless  mediocrity,  but  maddened  by  dis- 
appointment and  despair.  The  miseries  of  Sal- 
vati would  have  made  a  maniac  of  a  less  despe- 
rate nature ;  they  made  him  a  robber.  His  name 
was  the  by- word  of  terror  to  travelers  and  mer- 
chants, and  the  sound  of  fear  by  which  the  ma- 
trons of  the  Alpine  hamlets  soothed  their  way- 
ward nurselings  into  submission ;  **  Hark  !  Sal- 
vati !"  sufficed  alike  to  silence  the  most  turbulent, 
and  to  subdue  the  most  refractory. 

TOLVMB  T.-NO.  14. 


Meanwhile,  Salvati  himself  knew  no  happiness 
on  earth,  save  in  the  consciousness  that  his  name 
could  thus  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  those  who 
in  early  youth  had  taught  his  own  to  quail.  He 
had  been  injured,  deeply  injured;  and  he  had 
vowed  vengeance — nor  was  he  one  to  breathe  such 
a  vow  lightly. 

In  his  first  manhood,  Ludovico  had  loved ;  not 
as  worldlings  love,  but  with  deep  devotedness. 
By  day  he  walked  through  the  marble  halls  of 
the  Salvati  Palace,  musing  on  the  idol  of  his  soul ; 
by  ni^ht  he  closed  his  eyes  only  to  dream  of  her. 
Beatnce  Monti  was  a  Florentine,  with  eyes  like 
midnight  when  it  is  bright  with  stars,  and  a  voice 
like  that  of  the  bird  which  loves  the  flarkness; 
the  brow  of  a  Madonna,  high,  and  cahn,  and  pak, 
looking  as  though  earthly  passion  could  never 
overshadow  it ;  and  a  smile  which  shed  sunshine 
w]iere  it  rested.  She  was  so  youi^  and  gentle 
that  it  seemed  as  ii  she  were  scarce  mted  to  con« 
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tend  with  the  cares  of  life,  and  so  light-hearted 
that  she  appeared  never  to  have  had  one  dream 
of  sorrow.  Such  was  she  when  she  listened  to 
Salvati*6  tale  of  love,  as  they  sat  together  beneath 
the  boughs  of  a  pomegranate  tree,  from  which 
be  pilfered  the  rich  red  blossoms  to  twine  them 
in  her  hair ;  while  the  sound  of  minstrelsy  came 
faintly  from  the  distant  palace,  swelling  and  fiy- 
ing  as  the  wind  rose  and  fell  among  the  orange 
trees.  What  recks  it  what  he  said,  or  how  he 
said  it,  beneath  the  moonlighted  sky,  amid  breeze 
and  blossom :  enough  that  she  heard  it  without 
a  frown — that  she  answered  with  a  smile ;  and 
that,  as  Salvati  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  he  called 
her  his — his  ov>n !  his  love — his  world  !  *Twas 
a  sweet  dream ;  and  they  walked  hand  in  hand, 
bis  arm  around  her,  and  her  rich  warm  cheek 
resting  upon  his  shoulder — slowly,  pausingly, 
under  the  delicious  night- wind;  and  they  told 
each  other  the  history  of  their  secret  affection — 
how  it  had  grown  and  strengthened  since  they 
first  met;  and  if  Beatrice  blushed  at  the  confes- 
sion, he  kissed  away  her  blushes,  and  she  did  not 
repent  her  confidence.  Ludovico  told  a  less  em- 
barrassed tale,  and  she  pressed  her  small  hand 
upon  his  lips  to  stay  their  utterance ;  but  the  lo- 
ver heeded  not  tlie  gentle  hindrance,  and  he 
showed  her  how  long  and  how  ardently  he  had 
loved  her — for  days  are  centuries  in  a  lover's  cal- 
endar; and  the  moon  had  risen  high  in  heaven, 
and  the  orange-buds  were  shedding  the  peff umed 
dew  from  their  snowy  cups,  ere  they  remembered 
that  the  world  was  peopled  by  others  besides 
themselves,  and  prepared  again  to  mingle  with 
its  denizens. 

A  fearful  year  followed  that  blissful  evening. 
A  rival's  blood  crimsoned  the  blade  of  Salvati ; 
but  the  stab  was  deeper  at  his  own  heart's  core ! 
Could  it  be  that  Beatrice  loved  the  smooth-lipped 
stranger  ?  His  own  Beatrice .'  He  could  not 
think  that  it  was  thus :  and  yet,  she  wept  over 
the  corse — such  tears  as  women  weep  only  for 
those  whom  they  have  enshrined  in  their  hearts. 
But  Beatrice — the  beautiful,  the  fond,  the  timid 
Beatrice  ?  No,  no ;  it  could  not  be ;  and  Salvati 
held  her  to  his  heart,  and  loathed  himself  that  he 
bad  dared  to  doubt  her. 

He  became  a  husband.  Not  a  word,  not  a 
look  of  his  young  bride,  but  was  to  him  as  light 
and  music.  All  that  tenderness  which  woman 
loves  so  well,  he  lavished  upon  her  with  a  prodi- 

SJity  which  proved  that  his  whole  heart  was  m 
e  homage ;  and  yet,  she  was  not  happy.  The 
smile  fled  from  her  lip,  her  step  became  less  buoy- 
ant, and  her  voice  more  sad.  Ludovico  mourned, 
wondered,  vet  never  doubted ;  and  when  Beatrice 
placed  in  his  arms  her  infant  ^irl,  he  forsot  all 
eorrow  in  the  contemplation  of  its  cherub  face. 

One  day  he  had  led  his  fair  wife  forth  into  the 
sunshine,  and  the  child  slumbered  upon  his  bo- 
som. He  talked  to  Beatrice  of  all  which  that 
child  might  one  day  be  to  them,  gifted  as  she 
seemed  with  her  mother's  beauty — that  mother 
who  was  to  him  fairer  than  aught  else  on  earth 
Suddenly  a  messenger  apnroached  them,— the 
bearer  of  strange  tidings, — ^he  was  a  kinsman  o1 
Salvati,  and  he  came,  with  joy  in  his  heart,  to  tel. 
bim  that  the  rival  whom  he  had  smitten  he  had 
nevertheless  not  slain ;  that  he  yet  lived,  thougl. 
bis  friends  bad  borne  him  across  the  «ea»  when 


they  rescued  him  from  death — there  was  no  blood 
upon  the  soul  of  the  young  husband 

Ludovico  smiled  scornfully  in  doubt,  but  die 
doubt  was  vain.  The  stranger  had  been  seen 
since  his  return  to  Florence:  he  still  bore  the 
trace  of  Salvati's  blade,  but  he  lived. 

Then,  indeed,  light  returned  to  the  eyes  of 
Beatrice,  though  she  uttered  not  a  word,  as  Lu- 
dovico gloomily  led  the  way  back  to  their  splen- 
did home. 

One  more  short  month,  and  the  infant  of  the 
Count  Salvati  was  motherless.  Beatrice  bad  fied! 
The  father  and  the  child  were  alike  deserted, 
ihe  wretched  and  bereaved  man  caught  op  the 
weeping  girl — weeping  it  knew  not  wherefore— 
and,  in  his  turn,  abandoned  the  home  which  to 
him  was  now  desolate.  He  wandered,  he  caitd 
not  whither,  for  many  weary  days ;  the  peasants 
whom  he  encountered  in  his  way  shared  with 
him,  and  with  his  motherless  infant,  their  simple, 
and  often  scanty,  meal ;  and  he  slept  with  the 
child  nestled  in  his  bosom,  under  the  bright  cleat 
sky,  or  beneath  a  cotter's  roof.  It  was  thus  the 
bandits  found  him.  He  was  a  reckless  man. 
They  urged  him  to  become  their  chief;  and  he 
started  at  once  from  his  lethargy  of  sorrow.  Bj 
their  means  he  might  yet  taste  revenge!  The 
very  thought  was  of  itself  cabalistic.  He  told 
them  all  his  wrongs,  and  thev  talked  o\  veneeance; 
that  was  enough ;  he  was  thencefonRard  theire— 
body  and  soul.  He  girt  the  pistols  and  the  dag- 
ger in  his  belt;  he  pressed  the  plumed  hat  upon 
his  brow ;  and  be  placed  his  littJe  Beatrice  in  the 
arms  of  the  gentlest  of  the  bandit's  wives.  \K  if 
true  that  he  shuddered  as  be  gave  her  into  such 
rude  keeping,  but  he  was  anticipating  vengeance; 
and  he  turned  away  with  a  smile  upon  his  Jip. 

He  watched  and  watched  for  years,  and  yk 
his  longing  was  unappeased;  and,  meanwhile, 
his  child  ^rew  healthfully  among  the  Alpine 
breezes,  with  all  the  loveliness  and  grace  oi  her 
mother  floating  about  her  like  an  atmosphere  of 
li^ht,  and  all  the  hardihood  of  a  young  moun- 
taineer. 

Salvati's  revenge  bad  been  so  long  delayed, 
that  the  thirst  for  its  indulgence  became  demoni- 
acal, when  he  heard  that  his  enemy  was  at  length 
within  his  grasj) — and  Beatrice,  too  .'—she  who 
had  won  his  heart  only  to  break  it !— she  who 
was  once  the  wife  of  his  bosom — the  mother  of 
his  infant  girl !  She  was  even  now  with  the  roan 
upon  whom  his  curse  rested — to  whom  it  bad 
clung  for  years — upon  whom  it  was  now  so  soon 

to  fall The  seducer  and  the  seduced 

were  there,  within  arrow  flight;  and  thev  brwth- 
ed  the  same  air  with  the  out'aw  and  Bis  child. 
Salvati  writhed  with  agony:  the  fair- browed  lo- 
ver had  been  watched  into  a  palace  at  the  foot  of 
the  very  mountain  within  whose  fastnesses  were 
bivouacked  the  band  of  Ludovico.  The  false  one 
and  her  guilty  companion  could  sun  ^^^^]f 
boldly  beneath  the  blue  sky  of  heaven,  whiietne 
bereaved  husband  and  his  innocent  babe  were 
hidden  from  the  gaze  of  men,  lest  the  arm  of  jus- 
tice should  overtake  them.  The  reflection  vjw 
maddening;  and  excited  by  this  bitter tbongW, 
engendering  memories  still  more  wretched,  l-oo^ 
vico  took  bis  deserted  daughter  by  the  Jaf^'.l^ 
as  a  glorious  sunset  bad  flashed  an^'ffrjjv 
those  sober  tints  wbicb  steep  the  ^Kom  w  ^^^ 
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Hgfat,  and  tried  to  find  comfort  in  the  sweet  lookp 
and  tones  of  the  only  being  who  loved  him ;  but 
he  could  not  support  even  the  converse  of  the 
Kght-hearted  chiJd;  and  casting  himself  gloomily 
down,  with  his  rifle  in  his  hand,  in  a  chasm  of  the 
rock,  he  bade  Beatrice  go  forth,  and  gambol  in 
the  soft  air.  For  awhile  the  girl  stood  pensively 
beside  him,  her  hands  folded  upon  her  breast,  and 
her  large  dark  eyes  riveted  on  his  countenance ; 
but  after  a  time  she  looked  forth  over  the  ledge 
of  rock  against  which  she  leant,  and  watched  the 
wild  birds  as  they  winged  their  joyous  way  to 
their  nightly  resting  places. 

Suddenly,  Ludovico  was  startled  by  her  scream, 
and  he  hurriedly  sprang  from  the  earth ;  in  an- 
other instant  he  heard  the  report  of  a  rifle,  and 
Beatrice  sank  down  beside  him, — the  ball  had  en- 
tered her  heart, — she  was  dead !     Salvati  laid  her 
gently  down  again  upon  the  earth  from  which 
m  his  first  terror  he  had  lifted  her;  and  then 
fiercely  gazing  down  into  the  valley  from  a  point 
whence  ne  could  not  be  perceived  from  beneath, 
he  discerned  two  human  figures.    The  foremost 
was  that  of  a  tall  cavalier,  the  other  was  a  lady, 
and  farther  in  the  distance  the  bandit  distinguish- 
ed a  party  of  attendants.     He  saw  the  truth  at 
once — the  cavalier  was  engaged  in  shooting  with 
bis  rifle  at  the  birds  which  were  flying  homeward 
to  their  eyries  in  the  rock,  and  the  lady  was  wit- 
nessing hjs  prowess.    The  little  Beatrice  had  at- 
tracted their  attention  by  her  movements,  and  the 
sportsman,  believing  it  to  be  some  mountain  eagle 
watching  in  fancied  security  the  destruction  of 
its  feathered  associates,  and  anxious  to  exhibit  to 
bis  fair  companion  a  proof  of  his  skill  as  a  marks- 
man, had  but  too  fataJly  taken  his  aim.     But  Lu- 
dovico, in  another  instant,  learnt  still  more  than 
this, — it  was  not  enough  that  the  sweet  spirit 
which  bad  so  long  and  so  lovingly  ministered  to 
bis  own,  when  all  else  had  forsaken  him,  lay 
quenched  at  his  feet — it  was  not  enough  that  the 
pure  and  beautiful  image  in  which  that  spirit  had 
been  enshrined,  was  now  a  ghastly,  senseless, 
gory  heap — destiny  had  not  yet  done  with  him. 
A  light  laugh  came  on  his  ear — a  laugh  of  mirth 
as  a  requiem  for  his  dead  infant — he  could  not  be 
mistaken — he  had  heard  such  laughter  in  bygone 
years,  ere  the  blight  of  misery  had  withered  him 
— it  was  the  voice  of  Beatrice — of  his  false  wife! 
He  turned,  and  looked  at  his  lost  child,  bent  over 
her  for  an  instant,  as  if  to  convince  himself  that 
there  was  indeed  no  hope,  and  then  seizing  his 
rifle,  he  took  a  steady  aim,  and  again  the  sharp 
quick  sound  reverberated  among  the  heights — 
another  peal  of  laughter  rang  out  as  its  echo,  but 
this  time  it  was  the  laugh  otLudovico.     The  ca- 
valier, the  murderer  of  his  little  one,  fell  as  that 
horrible  mirth  swelled  on  the  evening  breeze. 
As  quick  as  thought  the  rifle  of  the  bandit  was 
leloaded ;  and  he  looked  for  a  second  with  a  glad 
and  gloating  look  upon  the  affrighted  party  who 
cowered  round  the  fallen  man;  then  he  again 
xaised  his  weapon ;  but  this  time  his  hand  was 
unsteady,  and  his  frame  shook — the  strong  man 
ouivered  like  a  leaf !    Again  he  glanced  back  on 
the  dead  object  of  all  his  nope,  and  of  all  his  ten- 
derness; and  that  look  suflaced.    In  the  next  in- 
stant a  shout  of  horror  rang  upward  from  the 
plain :  mother  and  child  were  alike  lifeless.    Sal- 
Tati  had  taken  no  coward  aim. 


A  few  months  subsequently,  Florence  was 
thronged  by  curious  crowds,  who  came  to  wit- 
ness the  execution  of  Ludovico,  the,  the  bandit 
chief.  He  had  surrendered  himself  to  justice; 
he  had  avowed  the  murder  of  his  wife ;  the  pil- 
lage of  travelers;  the  control  of  a  fierce  band 
wnich  had  long  been  the  terror  of  the  country. 
No  voice  was  raised  in  mercy;  it  was  a  forgotten 
word  in  Florence;  while  all  cried  aloud  for  jus- 
tice. Men  do  not  judge  by  the  racked  heart  and 
the  wrung  spirit,  but  by  the  peril  and  the  spoil ; 
— what  to  them  were  the  an^ish  and  the  des- 
pair which  had  wrought  the  ruin .'  their  pity  had 
been  unchallenged,  for  Salvati  had  borne  a 
haughty  brow  before  his  accusers — he  had  him- 
self supplied  them  both  the  charge  and  the  cul- 
prit; and  the  morning  at  length  arrived — too 
slowly  for  those  who  were  to  be  merely  the  look- 
ers on  at  the  legal  tragedy — when  all  might  see 
if  his  high  courage  would  still  uphold  him — what 
marvel  then  that  they  panted  for  the  trial  ?  But 
they  knew  not  Ludovico  Salvati !  he  had  done 
with  the  world,  and  the  world  with  him.  A  busy 
throng  entered  his  dungeon  to  summon  him  to  the, 
death-scene;  his  chains  were  lying  on  the  earth 
beside  him,  for  he  had  wrenched  them  asunder,' 
though  his  tortured  limbs  had  sufi*ered  in  the  ef- 
fort :  he  was  no  longer  to  be  a  gaze  for  the  Flo- 
rentines— his  dagger  had  freed  him. 


THE   BAFFLED   TRAVELER. 

During  the  rage  of  the  continental  war  in  Eu- 
rope, occasion — no  matter  what — called  an  hon- 
est Yorkshire  *squire  to  take  a  journey  to  War- 
saw. Untraveled  and  unknowing;,  he  prepared 
himself  with  no  passport;  his  business  concerned 
himself  alone,  and  what  had  foreign  nations  to  do 
with  him  ? 

His  route  lay  through  the  states  of  neutral  and 
contending  powers.  He  landed  in  Holland,  pass- 
ed the  usual  examination,  but  insisting  that  the 
afiisiirs  which  brought  him  there  were  of  a  private 
nature,  he  was  imprisoned — and  questioned — -and 
sifted;  and  appearing  to  be  incapable  of  design, 
was  at  length  permitted  to  pursue  his  journey. 

To  the  oflScer  of  the  guard  which  conducted 
him  to  the  frontiers,  he  made  frequent  complaints 
of  his  treatment,  and  of  the  loss  he  should  sus- 
tain by  the  delay;  he  swore  it  was  uncivil  and 
unfriendly,  and  ungenerous ;  five  hundred  Dutch- 
men might  have  traveled  through  Great  Britain 
without  a  question ; — they  never  questioned  any 
strangers  in  Great  Britain — nor  stopped  them — 
nor  guarded  them. 

Roused  from  his  native  phlegm  by  these  reflec- 
tions on  the  policy  of  his  country,  the  oflScer 
slowly  drew  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  emit- 
ting the  smoke  therefrom — 

"  Mynheer,"  said  he,  •«  when  you  first  set  your 
foot  on  the  land  of  the  seven  iJnited  Provinces, 
you  should  have  declared  you  came  here  on  af- 
fairs of  commerce,"  and,  replacing  his  pipe,  re- 
lapsed into  immovable  taciturnity. 

Released  from  this  unsocial  companion,  he 
soon  arrived  at  a  French  post,  where  the  sentinel 
of  an  advanced  guard  requested  the  honor  of  bia 
permisaon  to  m  bit  passports;  and  oo  bis  failr^. 
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iog  to  produce  any»  he  was  entreated  to  pardon 
the  Jiberty  he  took  of  condacting  him  to  the  com- 
maodant,  but  it  was  his  daty,  and  he  mast,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  perform  it. 

Monsieur  ]e  Commandant  received  him  with 
cold  ajid  pompous  politeness ;  he  made  the  usual 
inquiries,  and  our  traveler,  determined  to  avoid 
the  error  which  had  produced  so  much  inconve- 
nience to  him,  replied  that  commercial  concerns 
drew  him  to  the  continent 

^'Mafoir  said  the  commandant,  " eetit  un  ne- 
gotiant, un  bourgeois; — take  him  away  to  the 
citadel,  we  will  examine  him  to-morrow;  at  pre- 
sent we  must  dress  for  the  comedy — aUons," 

*•  Monsieur,"  savs  the  sentinel,  as  he  conducted 
him  to  the  guardroom,  "you  should  not  have 
mentioned  commerce  to  Monsieur  le  Commandant; 
no  gentleman  in  Fran^  disgraces  himself  with 
trade ;  we  despise  traffic.  You  should  have  in- 
formed Monsieur  le  Commandant  that  you  enter- 
ed the  dominion  of  the  Grand  Monarque  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  yourself  in  singing,  or  in 
dancing,  or  in  dressing ;  arms  are  the  profession 
of  a  man  of  fashion,  and  glory  and  accomplish- 
ments his  pursuits.     Vive  le  Rot." 

He  had  the  honor  of  passing  the  night  with  a 
Prench  guard,  and  the  next  day  was  dismissed. 

Proceeding  on  his  journey,  he  fell  in  with  a 
detachment  of  German  chasseurs.  They  demand- 
ed his  name,  his  quality,  and  his  business  in  that 
country.  He  came,  he  said,  to  learn  to  dance — 
and  to  sing— and  to  dress.  "  He  is  a  French 
man,"  said  the  corporal.  "  A  spy,"  cries  the  ser- 
geant. And  he  was  directed  to  mount  behind  a 
cragoon,  and  carried  to  the  camp. 

The  officer,  whose  -duty  it  was  to  examine  pri- 
soners, soon  discovered  that  our  traveler  was  not 
a  Frenchman,  and  that  as  he  did  not  understand  a 
syllable  of  the  language,  he  was  totally  incapable 
of  being  a  spy;  he  therefore  discharged  him,  but 
not  without  advising  him  no  more  to  assume  the 
frippery  character  of  a  Frenchman. 

"We  Germans,"  says  he,  "eat  drink  and 
«noke ;  these  are  our  favorite  employments,  and 
had  you  informed  the  party  that  you  followed  no 
other  business,  you  would  have  saved  them,  me 
and  yourself,  trouble." 

He  soon  approached  the  Prussian  dominions, 
"where  his  examination  was  still  more  strict :  and 
on  answering  that  his  oirly  designs  were  to  eat, 
and  to  drink,  and  to  smoke — 

**  To  eat !— and  to  drink ! — and  to  smoke  V*  ex- 
claimed the  officer  with  astonishment  "  Sir,  you 
must  be  forwarded  to  Potsdam ;  war  is  the  only 
business  of  mankind." 

But  the  acute  and  penetrating  Frederick  soon 
comprehended  the  character  of  our  traveler,  and 
gave  him  a  passport  under  his  own.  hand.  "  It  is 
an  ignorant  and  innocent  Englishman,"  said  the 
veteran;  "the  English  are  unacquainted  with 
military  duties;  when  they  want  a  general,  they 
borrow  one  of  me." 

At  the  barriers  of  Saxony  he  was  again  inter- 
rogated. "I  am  a  soldier,"  said  our  traveler; 
*•  behold  the .  passport  of  the  first  warrior  of  the 
age!" 

*?  You  are  a  pupil  of  the  destroyer  of  millions," 
xep lied  the  sentinel ;  we  must  send  you  to  Dres- 
den* and  hark  ye,  sir,  conceal  your  passport,  as 
you  womld  avoid  being  torn  to  pieces  by  those 


whose  husbands,  sons  and  relations  have  beea 
wantonly  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  Prussian  am- 
bition." 

A  second  examination  at  Dresden  cleared  him 
of  suspicion.  Arrived  at  the  frontiers  of  Poland » 
he  flattered  himself  his  troubles  were  at  an  end ; 
but  he  reckoned  without  his  host 

"  Your  business  in  Poland  ?"  interrogated  the 
officer. 

"  I  really  don't  know,  sir,"  replied  the  traveler. 

"  Dont  know  your  own  business,  sir  ?"  resum- 
ed the  officer.  "  I  must  conduct  yon  to  the  sta- 
rost." 

"  For  the  love  of  God,"  said  the  wearied  tn^ 
veler,  "  take  pity  on  me.  I  have  been  imprison- 
ed in  Holland  for  being  desirous  to  keep  my  own 
afi^rs  to  myeeU :  I  have  been  confined  all  night 
in  a  French  guard-house,  for  declaring  myself  a 
merchant;  have  been  compelled  to  ride  seven 
miles  behind  a  Grerman  dragoon,  for  professinr 
myself  a  man  of  pleasure ;  I  have  been  carried 
fifty  miles  a  prisoner  in  Prussia,  for  acknowledg- 
ing my  attachment  to  ease  and  good  living ;  and 
have  been  threatened  with  assassination  and  death 
in  Saxony,  for  avowing  myself  a  warrior;  and 
therefore  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  let  me 
know  how  1  am  to  render  such  an  account  of  my- 
self as  may  not  give  ofience,  I  shall  consderyoB 
as  my  friend  and  preserver." 


A    TALE   OF    SCIO. 

No  spot  on  earth  presents  a  lovelier  picture  to 
the  eye  of  the  traveler  than  the  Isle  of  Scio;  at 
least  this  was  so  when  I  saw  it,  previously  to  the 
Greek  Revolution.  Of  all  the  islands  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, it  had  received  the  most  peculiar  favor 
from  the  haughty  Turk.  Its  inhabitants  had  been 
permitted  to  engage  in  commerce,  and  the  arts  of 
the  ancient  race  had  again  visited  it.  Gardens 
filled  with  the  luscious  fruits  of  a  tropical  clime 
were  spread  along  the  shores.  Flowering  trees 
and  aromatic  shrubs  loaded  the  air  with  fragrance. 
On  landing,  the  joyous  countenances  I  met,  and 
merry  laughter  heard  at  intervals,  convinced  me 
that  I  had  come  among  a  happy  people.  Here,. 
as  I  before  remarked,  the  sway  of  tne  Turkish 
Sultan  was  but  slightly  felt ;  a  small  tribute  was 
indeed  exacted,  but  this  the  wealth  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was  easily  able  to  meet,  and  a  Turkish  go- 
vernor had  been  placed  over  them,  but  he  was- 
mild  in  his  manners  and  much  loved,  although  of 
another  race.  Yet  even  this  seemed  to  take  from 
them  the  liberty  which  the  young  Greek,  in  read- 
ing the  annals  of  his  country,  knew  to  have  been 
the  peculiar  possession  of  his  forefathers.  The 
more  prospenty  threw  its  blessings  around  him,, 
the  more  his  thoughts  would  dwell  on  that  which 
he  possessed  not,  the  glorious  prerogative  of  his 
race.  The  Greek  manner  is  brave  and  iros^aa- 
tive  in  the  highest  degree.  The  rock  of  Salamis- 
told  him  the  story  of  other  days.  How  could  he 
but  long  to 

"  Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  his  sires. 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires, 
And  leave  behind  a  name  of  fear. 
That  tyranny  should  quake  to  hear." 

And  the  time  was  at  hand.    Yes,  the  time  wss^ 
coming  when  they  would  burst  asunder  the  iron 
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chains  of  despotism.  America  had  given  them 
an  example  of  what  could  be  effected  by  an  un- 
daunted resolution,  and,  while  the  memory  of 
their  fathers  kindled  in  their  bosoms  the  fires  of 
patrioticiin,  the  image  of  their  ancient  republican 
▼irtae  lired  again  in  the  heroic  Washington,  in 
the  eloquent  Henry,  the  boast  and  pride  of  our 
western  world. 

There  was  a  young  Greek  who  came  in  my  com- 
pany to  Scio.  During  our  voyage,  he  had  forci- 
bly struck  my  attention,  whether  from  the  respect 
paid  to  him  by  those  around,  or  from  a  certain 
dignity  and  grace  of  manner,  I  cannot  tell.  He 
was  rather  above  the  middle  size,  taller  than  the 
Greeks  usually  are,  with  noble,  commanding  fea- 
tures, an  eagle  eye,  which,  when  he  was  in  the 
least  roused,  seemed  to  flash  fire,  in  short, 

'*  A  form  more  active,  light  and  strong, 
Ne'er  shot  the  ranks  of  war  along.'* 

I  said  to  myself,  this  is  indeed  a  hero,  and  one 
who  might  claim  kindred  with  Alcibiades. 

A  lively  voice  and  merry  laugh  were  heard 
from  a  group  before  us ;  the  young  Greek  step- 
ped forward,  a  glance  of  recognition  was  return- 
ed from  some  one  of  the  party,  and  I  saw  a  young 
girl  exchange  greetings  with  him,  in  a  way  that 
showed  they  had  met  before.  I  gazed  upon  thfe 
scene,  and  yet  I  saw  it  not ;  my  thoughts  were 
for  a  moment  busy  with  the  happy  remembrances 
t>f  my  own  youth;  they  hurried  me  back  to  my 
native  village — I  saw  thee  again,  my  Mary,  in  all 
thy  loveliness.  Thou  art  now  the  bride  of  an- 
other, and  I  am  doomed  to  wander  over  the  earth 
an  outcast  from  my  home  and  from  my  kindred. 

**  And  is  this  Marco  ?"  she  said ;  "  why,  how 
you  are  changed  ?  Is  it  possible  you  were  once 
my  playmate?  How  tall  you  have  grown !  When 
did  you  come  from  P»ste  ?  Do  you  like  the 
Austrians?  Surely  not  as  well  as  your  own 
folks  ?** 

How  long  Melissa  might  have  continued  her 
questions,  'twere  impossible  to  tell ;  the  young 
man  answered  by  taking  her  hand  in  his,  and 
whispering  his  replies  into  her  ear,  so  that  they 
were  lost  to  us. 

Marco  was  one  who  burned  for  the  deliverance 
of  his  country ;  he  had  met  with  many  Greeks 
abroad  who  were  like  himse)f,ardent  in  the  cause 
of  freedom.  He  was  a  member  of  that  secret  as- 
sociation entered  into  by  the  youne  Greeks, — an 
association  by  which  they  were  pledged  to  each 
other,  and  bound  by  the  most  dreadful  oaths,  that' 
they  would  see  their  country  free  from  Turkish 
despotism,  or  die.  Among  the  Suliotes,  a  tribe 
of  hardy  mountaineers  of  the  Morea,  he  had  be- 
come the  chief  of  a  band  as  determined  as  him- 
self. The  hour  so  long  desired  was  near  at  hand, 
and  Marco  had  come  to  this  island  to  infuse,  if 
possible,  into  its  inhabitants,  some  part  of  the  pa- 
triot glow  of  his  own  ardent  disposition. 

The  father  of  Melissa  was  one  eminent,  not 
only  for  his  wealth,  but  for  the  sway  he  possess- 
ed over  the  minds  of  the  islanders.  To  gain  him 
was  Marco's  object,  and  through  means  of  Me- 
lissa, he  had  little  doubt  of  success.  When 
a  boy  he  had  passed  much  of  his  time  at  his  man- 
sion, and  thus  had  early  become  acquainted  with 
this  young  Greek  girl. 

In  eastern  dimes  the  passion  of  love  is  charac- 


terized by  a  suddenness,  a  violence^  which  ab- 
sorbs for  a  time  every  other  feeling.  Ah  !  Hai- 
de,  thou  personification  of  this  powerful  senti- 
ment, Byron  in  thee  but  too  well  portrays  the  ▼!*• 
vidness  of  Eastern  passion.  Such  a  love  waf 
not  destined  to  be  that  of  Melissa  and  Marco.  She 
loved  him  only  as  a  sharer  in  the  sports  of  her 
childhood ;  her  heart  was  another's.  Marco  had 
admired — nay,  had  loved  her  with  an  enduring 
attachment,  and  his  hopes  of  future  happiness 
had  been  centered  in  her.  As  he  ^w  up  to  man- 
hood, *'his  country  had  become  his  idol :  to  it  he 
had  sacrificed  every  selfish,  every  endearing  sen- 
timent, and  for  it  he  wds  willing  to  offer  un  his 
life,"  but  when  he  saw  her,  when  her  arm  lock- 
in  his,  she  walked  beside  him,  the  fairest  of  the 
daughters  of  Greece, 

"  Rich  in  youtb^s  loveliness,  her  jeweled  hair 
Spread  o'er  the  marble  throne  of  thought,  in  folds 

Of  graceful  drapery, 

From  out  the  fringes  of  thp  snowy  lid. 
Her  intelleclual  eye  Its  radiance  sending. 

Her  graceful  form 

Its  fair  proportions  tJirough  her  robe  revetlifig 
In  sylph  like  beauty,'* 

'twas  enough  to  shake  the  philosophy  of  the 
stoutest  heart. 

**  And  have  you  bound  yourself,"  she  said,  **  by 
this  dreadful  oath?  Are  we  not  happy  here? 
Why  make  tumult  where  there  is  peace?" 

"  This  calm  is  but  delusive,"  he  replied ;  "  the 
sultan  only  waits  to  pounce  upon  his  prey,  until 
commerce  shall  have  sufficiently  enriched  your 
shores,  to  make  them  a  worthy  prize,  and  then 
Melissa,  dost  think  he  will  spare  thy  father  ? 
Will  he  spare  thy  beauty?  No!  ruthless  sol- 
diery will  trample  on  all  that  is  beautiful  here* 
and  thou,  O  Melissa, — thou  hast  heard,  hast  thou 
not,  of  a  Turk's  seraglio  .>" 

"  Mahommed,  our  governor,  has  protected  us 
long.  I  fear  the^  are  gloomy  thoughts  of  yours, 
and  that,  carried  away  by  the  desire  of  change* 
you  are  about  to  involve  yourself— our  country, 
in  irretrievable  calamities.  Oh  think  on  this  ere 
it  be  too  late.  Think  upon  the  greatness  of  our 
foe — how  small  the  number  of  those  possessed  of 
the  same  degree  of  patriotism  as  thyself !" 

**  Cease,  Melissa,  to  urge  objections.  T  have 
thought  of  all  these  things.  You  know  not  the 
extent  of  this  conspiracy ;  our  emissaries  hav« 
penetrated  even  to  the  throne  of  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia ;  wherever  the  Greek  name,  the  Greek  reli- 
^on  is  found,  there  we  shall  have  supporters. 
Whe  fleet  of  the  Moslems  will  be  as  chsSff  before 
the  Greek  fire,  in  the  hands  of  our  bold  and  crafty 
mariners.  My  Suliote  bands  shall  pour  from  the 
mountains  upon  the  terror  stricken  Turk.  We 
fight  for  liberty,  our  altars  and  our  homes.  Hieir 
effeminate  and  luxurious  soldiery  will  yield  be- 
fore the  spirit  which  sits  upon  our  banners,  and 
proclaims  in  the  heat  of  battle' '  The  spirit  of  li- 
berty is  with  you,  and  will  give  you  victory.* 
Weil  may  Mahommed  tremble,  and  well  may 
Greece  rejoice  that  her  days  of  deliverance  are  at 
hand.  But  we  approach  thy  father's  house,  and 
now,  Melissa,  assist  and  be  with  me,  the  detiver* 
er  of  our  country.** 

Marco  thought  he  spoke  with  the  Melissa  of 
his  youth — with  one  who  was  to  revive  in  her- 
self the  Spartan  woman  of  old ;  he  little  thought 
of  the  torture  each  word  of  his  inflicted^ 
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The  governor  of  Scio  had  one  son,  handsome 
in  person,  winning  in  his  address  and  manners, 
but  perfidious,  crafty  and  revengeful.  He  had, 
by  some  unaccountable  means,  won  the  affections 
of  the  young  Greek,  Melissa — had  promised  her 
to  forsaike  his  religion — to  become  a  Christian  in 
name  and  in  principle — had  spoken  to  her  of  the 
ancient  glories  of  her  race,  and  how  he  despised 
his  own  in  comparison  with  it,  and  she  beheved 
him.  Guileless  herself,  passing  all  her  days  in 
retirement,  she  knew  not  of  the  duplicity  of  man- 
kind, and  her  simplicity  had  thus  made  her  the 
dupe  of  a  remorseless  and  heartless  villain. 

Ali  Ben  Ali,  for  that  was  his  name — had  ob- 
served her  hanging  on  the  arm  of  the  handsome 
Marco,  had  seen  them  in  close  conference  toge- 
ther. Stung  with  jealousy  and  resentment,  ne 
vented  his  rage  in  secret  curses,  and  following 
them  at  a  short  distance,  he  saw  them  enter  the 
house  of  Melissa. 

That  evening  she  was  to  have  met  him  in  a 
grove  of  acacias,  back  of  her  father's  grounds, 
at  the  hour  of  midnight.  He  went  to  the  spot 
long  before  the  time,  and  after  waiting  in  an 
a^ony  of  impatience,  as  the  last  shadows  of  eve- 
ning fell  upon  the  scene,  Melissa  came.  Veiling 
bis  anger  under  a  smiling  countenance,  with  the 
fond  eagerness  of  a  lover,  he  advanced  toward 
her. 

"Ah,  cruel  girl,  dost  thou  know  how  long 
thou  hast  detained  me  from  the  lustre  of  thy 
countenance?  Remove  thy  veil,  dearest.  Why 
should  it  hide  charms  so  soon  to  be  mine  own 
possession?  Why  these  tears?  Has  any  grief 
befallen  thee?  Has  thy  father  discovered  our 
attachment  ?  or  dost  thou  doubt  me  ?  Have  I  not 
promised  to  renounce  all  for  thee  ?  My  country, 
my  name,  my  religion  ?* 

"  Ah  it  is  for  this  I  doubt  thee,  and  fear  me, 
that  untrue  to  these  so  sacred  ties,  thou  may  est 
prove  so  to  me." 

"Melissa,  some  one  has  poisoned  thy  mind 
against  me ;  some  one  has  promised  more  to  thee 
than  I.  The  accursed  Greek  has  made  thee  treat 
me  thus — I  am  no  longer  trusted,  is  it  indeed  so  ? 
Can  Melissar  doubt,  after  all  that  I  have  done,  all 
that  I  have  said  ?  Yes,  she  does,  I  see  it  in  her 
manner  toward  me.  But  ah,  let  him  beware  of 
me.  The  love  of  Ali  is  deep,  but  his  revenge 
shall  be  terrible.  I  saw  him  with  thee,  but  now 
— Marco  Bozzaris — he  crossed  my  path  when  a 
child,  but  he  shall  not  now  that  I  am  a  man."   ^ 

"  Listen  to  me,  Ali,  this  is  not  so — thy  lot* 
mistakes." 

"  Melissa,  mark  me,  you  shall  rue  the  hour 
you  dared  fasten  this  counterfeit  upon  me.  I  loved 
you  truly,  deeply,  fondly,  but  now,  may  curses 
light  upon — " 

*•  Ah,  ah,  curse  me  not,  spare  me,  I  love !  I 
love  !  You  are  deceived,  your  passion  hurries 
you  away." 

"  Thee  I  cannot  kill,  but  Marco !  May  I  perish , 
but  I  will  be  revenged." 

"  Oh,  then,  I  must  tell  you  all.  You  say  you 
Jove  me,  you  tell  me,  you  swear  to  me,  that  you 
will  be  one  of  us — that,  in  your  heart,  you  desire 
to  see  again  Greece  revive  and  take  her  place 
among  the  nations.  You  say  all  this;  you  Jove, 
and  I  will  trust  you.  Even  if  you  engage  not 
with  us,  your  love  for  the  Greek  Melissa  will 


bind  you  to  us.  Greece  is  about  to  awake  fion 
her  long  sleep,  to  grasp  at  independence.  Marco 
came  not  here  to  sue  Melissa  for  her  love,  but  to 
see  if  martial  fire  yet  existed  in  the  loveliest  of 
the  isles  of  Greece.    1  can  tell  you  no  more."* 

"  And  is  this  true  ?  Swear  it,  and  I  will  lore 
thee*  doat  upon  thee  as  before." 

"  I  swear  by  thy  prophet's  tomb,  by  that  n^B^ 
which  the  Christian  trembles  to  speak  !  This  is 
true" 

The  next  momine,  ere  the  sun  had  risen  oa 
that  devoted  Ise,  a  bark  loosed  from  its  shores 
bound  for  Constantinople,  and  in  that  bark  west 
one,  the  agent  of  destruction  to  all  that  was 
lovely  and  beautiful  in  Scio.  Ali  Ben  Ali  had 
heard  enough  to  raise  him  in  the  eyes  of  his 
sovereign,  and  to  gain  him  command. 

W  hat  to  him  was  that  lovely  being  whom  Pro- 
vidence had  blessed,  it  is  true  with  beauty  of  pec- 
son,  but  in  that  gift  had  made  ruin  her  portion  ? 

Marco  had  been  successful  in  his  attempts. 
He  left  Scio,  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  provd 
of  reviving  martial  ardor  in  his  countrymen,  and 
full  of  hope.  Mahommed  fell  a  victim  to  the 
too  hasty  passions  of  a  people,  suddenly  roDsed» 
and  full  of  the  cause  of  their  country — he  b^ng 
gone,  the  whole  people  busied  themselves  in  pre- 
paring munitions  of  war,  in  fortifying  the  isuiid 
against  attack,  and  concerting  with  the  neighbor- 
ing isles.  '' 

The  eighth  morning  after  the  departure  of  Ali, 
a  fleet  was  observed  to  approach  the  island,  and 
in  consternation  the  ScJbtes  perceived  that  the 
Turks  were  upon  them.  A  silence,  terrible  and 
threatening,  pervaded  the  fleet.  At  length  Ali 
Ben  Ali  made  his  appearance  on  the  prow  of  the 
admiral's  ship,  which  had  approached  nearest 
the  shore.  He  called  for  his  father,  Mahommed,. 
to  appear.  No  answer  was  returned.  "They 
have  slain  him,"  he  said,  "and  vengeance  is 
what  remains  to  us." 

He  scarce  had  ceased,  when  the  artillery  from 
thirty  ships  at  once  broke  upon  that  unhappy 
isle.  Houses,  item  pies,  all  things  beautiful  totier 
and  fall  before  the  murderous  cannon.  Thepeo* 
pie  disputed  inch  by  inch  the  ground  where  so 
much  happiness  and  prosperity  had  been  theirs. 
Melissa  is  seen  every  where  minding  among  the 
combatants.  She  exhorts  the  soldiers  to  fight  to 
the  death,  for  their  wives  and  daughters.  "We 
will  perish  with  you,"  she  said,  "  they  shall  not 
lead  us  into  slavery."  But  thousands  on  thous- 
ands pressed.  Vain  was  the  struggle.  All  was 
now  one  blackened  mass  of  smoiudering  ruin — 
Scio,  no  longer  the  pearl  of  the  ocean.  Havoc 
the  cry,  neitner  age  nor  sex  were  spared,  and 
now  where  was  Melissa? 

On  the  eve  of  that  eventf»\l  day,  a  lovely  female 
with  disheveled  hair,  and  in  all  the  agony  of 
grief,  might  have  been  observed  leaning  over  the 
body  of  an  aged  man,  in  a  retired  part  of  the 
Island.     The  soldiery  had  not  yet  found  her. 

'Twas  Melissa ;  her  father  had  fallen  early  in 
the  day,  and  had  been  borne,  by  the  direction  of 
his  daughter,  to  this  spot,  while  she  endeavored 
to  fill  his  place  in  the  field.  When  all  hope  was 
gone,  she  nad  come  to  lament  over  him,  and  by 
.self-destruction,  to  free  herself  frem  dishonor. 
The  fatal  dagger  was  already  in  her  grasp— the 
stroke  about  to  be  given,  when  her  hand  was  ar- 
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rested  by  one  whom  she  dreaded  even  worse  than 
death,  thoagh  once  the  object  of  her  love.  The 
eame  smile  was  upon  his  countenance,  as  when 
lie  had  last  left  her,  when  with  protestations  of 
eternal  love  upon  his  lips,  the  most  fiendish  ma- 
lice at  his  heart,  he  had  gone  forth  to  betray  her. 

"  Ah,  pretty  one  I"  said  he,  "  thou  art  mine 
now,  and  may  heaven  pardon  thee  for  this  at- 
tempt on  thy  life.  Wast  bound  for  paradise  so 
soon  ?  I  see  how  it  is.  Thou  wished  to  join  the 
hounes  there,  thy  sisters  in  loveliness.  What  a 
pitjr  to  have  detained  thee.  But  come,  you  are 
indeed  to  leave  Scio,  but  you  go  on  board  of  one 
of  my  galleys.    'Tis  my  turn  to  command  now." 

Heedless  of  all  things,  and  mechanically,  she 
suffered  him  to  lead  her  from  the  spot;  no  word, 
no  sigh  escaped  her. 

'Twas  midnght,  and  the  Turkish  fleet,  after  the 
bloody  scenes  of  the  da^p^,  lay  hushed  in  profound 
repose,  save  the  admiral's  galley,  where  the 
lights  still  shone,  and  the  music  that  came  along 
the  waters  announced  that  the  feast  there  held 
by  the  officers,  was  still  in  progress.  There  had 
been  a  wedding  there  that  night.  Melissa  was 
the  bride — a  silent  one,  however,  for  she  had 
not  vet  opened  her  lips.  Grief  had  made  her 
dumb.  She  looked  on  all  objects  around,  as 
though  she  saw  them  not.  Suddenly  ere  the 
midnigrht  hour  had  passed,  her  dreadful  fate  seem- 
ed to  flash  across  her  mind.  She  shrieked,  and 
fell  in  agony  upon  the  deck.  All  gathered  around 
ber,  as  we  often  see  in  our  cities  the  mob  collect 
aroand  the  novel  and  interesting  object. 

'Twas  then  that  a  light  bark  bore  noiselessly 
toward  the  Turkish  ships — it  reached  the  side  of 
the  admiral's  galley ;  the  grappling  irons  were 
thrown,  and  in  a  moment  the  fire  ship  was  inex- 
tricably involved  with  the  galley;  one  plunge, 
and  then  another  followed.  Suddenly,  a  streak 
of  livid  light  shot  athwart  the  deck;  and  then 
arose  a  dreadful  cry,  "the  Greek,  the  Greek!" 
With  the  speed  of  lightninr,  the  whole  ship  be- 
came involved  in  smoke  and  flame,  some  plunged 
into  the  water,  others  stood  without  the  power 
of  motion  where  they  were,  until  it  was  too  late 
to  save  themselves.  The  fire  soon  reached  the 
powder  magazine,  and  then  followed  an  explo- 
sion, which  made  the  distant  hills  re-echo  sounds 
more  dreadful  than  had  ever  been  heard  there  be- 
fork,  since  the  creation.  Some  half  dozen  poor 
wretches  alone  escaped  from  that  dreadful  scene. 
Among  those  that  perished  was  of  course  the 
fair  Greek  of  Scio. 

Marco  Bozzaris  died  in  battle.  He  revenged 
the  beautiful  Scio,  the  fair  Melissa.  The  bones 
of  Moslem  thousands  whiten  the  plains  of  Greece. 
Her  liberties  have  arisen  triumphant  from  the 
oppression  of  ages.    Bozzaris, 

**  I  tell  thy  fate  without  a  sigh. 
For  thoQ  art  freedom's  now,  and  fame's, 
One  of  the  few,  the  immort.il  names. 
That  were  not  bom  to  die."  J.  S.  W. 


THE   DEATH   OF    WIND-FOOT. 

BY  WALTtm  WHITMAN,  FOE  THE  AM.  IBTISW. 

Three  hundred  years  ago — so  heard  I  the  tale, 
not  long  since,  from  the  mouth  of  one  educated 
like  a  white  man,  but  bom  of  the  race  of  whom 
Logan  and  Tecumseh  sprang, — three   hundred 


years  ago,  there  lived  on  lands  now  forming  an 
eastern  county  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Am- 
erican states,  a  pett^  Indian  tribe  governed  by  a 
brave  and  wise  chieftain.  This  chieftain  was 
called  by  a  name  which  in  our  language  signifies 
Unrelenting.  His  deeds  of  courage  and  subtlety 
made  him  renowned  through  no  small  portion  of 
the  northern  continent.  There  were  only  two* 
dwellers  in  his  lodge — himself  and  his  vouthful 
son;  for  twentv  moons  had  filled  and  waned 
since  his  wife,  following  four  of  her  ofispring,. 
was  placed  in  the  burial  ground. 

As  the  Unrelenting  sat  alone  one  eveninr  itt 
his  rude  hut,  one  of  his  people  came  to  inform 
him  that  a  traveler  from  a  distant  tribe  had  enter- 
ed the  village,  and  desired  food  and  repose.  Such 
a  petition  was  never  slighted  by  the  red  man ; 
and  the  messenger  was  sent  back  with  an  invita- 
tion for  the  stranger  to  abide  in  the  lodge  of  the 
chief  himself.  Among  that  simple  race,  no  duties 
were  considered  more  honorable  than  arranging 
the  household  comforts  of  a  guest ;  those  duties 
were  now  performed  by  the  host*s  own  hand,  his 
son  having  not  yet  returned  from  the  hunt  on 
which  he  had  started  with  a  few  young  compan- 
ions at  early  dawn.  In  a  little  while,  the  way- 
farer was  led  into  the  dwelline  by  him  who  had 
given  the  first  notice  of  his  arrival. 

"  You  are  welcome,  my  brother,"  said  the  Un- 
relenting. 

The  person  to  whom  this  kind  salute  was  ad- 
dressed was  an  athletic  Indian,  apparently  of 
middle  age,  and  habited  in  the  scant  attire  of  his 
species.  He  had  the  war-tuft  on  his  forehead^ 
under  which  flashed  a  pair  of  brilliant  eyes.  His 
rejoinder  was  friendly  and  brief. 

"  The  chiefs  tent  is  lonesome — his  people  are 
away?"  continued  the  stranger,  after  a  pause, 
casting  a  glance  of  inquiry  around. 

**  My  brother  says  true  that  it  is  lonesome,** 
the  other  answered.  "  Twelve  seasons  ago,  the 
Unrelenting  saw  five  children  in  the  shadow  of 
his  wigwam,  and  their  mother  was  dear  to  him. 
He  was  strong,  like  a  cord  of  many  fibres.  Then 
the  breath  of  Manito  snapped  the  fibres  one  by 
one  asunder.  He  looked  with  a  pleasant  eye  on 
my  sons  and  dauehters,  and  wished  them  for  him- 
self.   Behold  all  that  is  left  to  brighten  my  heart  !** 

The  Unrelenting  turned  as  he  spoke,  and  point- 
ed to  an  object  just  inside  the  opening  of  the 
tent. 

A  moment  or  two  before,  the  figure  of  a  boy 
had  glided  noiselessly  in,  and  taken  his  station 
back  of  the  chief.  Hardly  twelve  years  seemed 
the  age  of  the  new-comer.  He  was  a  noble 
child  !  His  limbs,  never  distorted  with  the  L*ga- 
tures  of  civilized  life,  were  graceful  as  the  ash, 
and  symmetrical  and  springy  as  the  bounding 
stag's.  It  was  the  last  and  loveliest  of  the  chief- 
tain's sons — the  soft-lipped,  nimble  Wind-Foot. 

With  the  youth's  assistance,  the  nreparations 
for  their  frugal  meal  were  soon  completed.  After 
finishing  it,  as  the  stranger  appeared  to  be  weary, 
a  heap  of  skins  was  arranged  for  him  in  one 
corner  of  the  lodge,  and  he  laid  himself  down  to 
sleep. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  evening.  The  moon 
shone,  the  stars  twinkled,  and  the  thousand  voices 
of  a  forest  night  sounded  in  every  direction. 
The  chief  and  his  son  reclined  at  the  opening  of 
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the  tent,  enjoying  the  cool  breeze  which  blew 
freshly  upon  them,  and  flapped  the  piece  of  deer- 
hide  that  served  for  their  door,  sotnctiroes  fling- 
mf  it  down  so  as  to  darken  the  apartment,  then 
laising  it  suddenly  up  again,  as  ii  to  let  in  the 
bright  moonbeams. 

Wind-Foot  spoke  of  his  hunt  that  day.  He 
had  met  with  no  success,  and,  in  a  boy's  impa- 
tient spirit,  wondered  why  it  was  that  others* 
arrows  should  hit  the  mark,  and  failure  be  re- 
s^red  for  him  alone.  The  chief  heard  him  with 
a  sad  smile,  as  he  remembered  his  own  youthful 
traits;  he  soothed  the  child  with  gentle  words, 
telling  him  that  brave  warriors  sometimes  went 
whole  days  with  the  same  perverse  fortune. 

•*  Many  years  since,"  said  the  chief,  "  when 
m^  cheek  was  soft,  and  my  arms  felt  the  numb- 
ness of  but  few  winters,  I  myself  vainly  traversed 
our  hunting  grounds,  as  you  have  done  to-day. 
The  Dark  Influence  was  around  me,  and  not  a 
single  shaft  would  do  my  bidding.'* 

"  And  my  father  brought  home  nothing  to  his 
lodge  ?**  asked  the  boy. 

"The  Unrelenting  came  back  without  any 
game,**  the  other  answeced ;  ''  but  he  brought 
what  was  dearer  to  him  and  his  people  than  the 
fattest  deer  or  the  sweetest  bird-meat — he  brought 
the  scalp  of  an  accursed  Kansi  !** 

The  voice  of  the  chief  was  deep  and  sharp  in 
its  tone  of  hatred. 

"Will  my  father,"  said  Wind-Foot,  "tell—" 

The  child  started,  and  paused.  An  exclama- 
tion, a  sudden  guttural  noise,  came  from  that 
part  af  the  tent  where  the  stranger  was  sleeping. 
The  dry  skins  which  formed  the  bed  rustled,  as 
if  he  who  lay  there  was  changing  his  position, 
«and  then  all  continued  silent.  The  Unrelenting 
proceeded  in  a  lower  tone,  fearful  that  they  had 
almost  broken  the  slumber  of  their  guest. 

"  listen !"  said  he :  "  you  know  a  part,  but 
not  all  the  cause  of  hatred  there  is  between  our 
nation  and  the  abhorred  enemies  whose  name  1 
mentioned.  Longer  back  than  I  can  remember, 
they  did  mortal  wrong  to  your  fathers.  The 
Bcaips  of  two  of  your  nearest  kindred  hang  in 
Kanai  lodges,  and  I  have  sworn,  my  son,  to  bear 
them  a  never-ending  hatred. 

"  On  the  morning  of  which  I  spoke,  I  started 
with  fresh  limbs  and  a  light  heart  to  search  for 
game.  Hour  after  hour,  I  roamed  the  forest  with 
no  success ;  and  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  I  found 
myself  weary,  and  many  miles  from  my  father's 
lodge.  I  laid  down  at  the  foot  ,of  a  tree,  and 
sleep  came  over  me.  In  tftn  depth  of  the  night, 
a  voice  seemed  whispering  in  my  ears;  it  called 
me  to  rise  quickly — to  look  around.  I  started  to 
my  feet,  and  found  no  one  there  but  myself ;  then 
I  knew  that  the  Dream-Spirit  had  been  with  me. 
As  I  cast  my  ey^s  about  in  the  gloom,  I  saw  a 
distant  brightness.  Treading  softly,  I  approach- 
ed. The  light  was  that  of  a  Are,  and  by  the  Are 
lay  two  sleeping  figures.  O,  I  laughed  the  quiet 
laugh  of  a  deathly  mind,  as  I  saw  who  they  were 
— *a  Kansi  warrior,  and  a  child,  like  you,  my  son, 
in  age.  I  felt  the  edse  of  my  tomahawk — it  was 
keen  as  my  hate.  I  crept  toward  them  as  the 
snake  crawls  through  the  grass.  I  bent  over  the 
slumbering  boy;  I  raised  my  weapon  to  strike. 
But  I  thought  that  were  they  both  slain  no  one 
would  carry  the  tale  to  the  Kansi  tribe.    My 


vengeance  would  be  tasteless  to  me  if  they  ] 
it  not— and  I  spared  the  child.  Then  I  glided 
to  the  other ;  his  face  was  of  the  same  cast  as 
the  first,  which  gladdened  me,  for  then  I  ka^ 
they  were  of  close  kindred.  I  raised  my  ana— I 
gathered  my  strength— I  struck,  and  cleft  the 
warrior's  brain  in  quiverivering  halves  !" 

The  chief  had  gradually  wrought  himseli  «p 
to  a  pitch  of  loudness  and  rage,  and  his  hoane 
tones  at  the  last  part  of  hisqarration,  rang  croak- 
ingly  through  the  lodge. 

At  that  moment,  the  deer-hide  curtain  kept  aM 
within  in  darkness;  the  next,  it  was  lifted  uf, 
and  a  flood  of  the  moonlight  filled  the  apartment. 
A  startling  sight  was  back  there,  then  1  The 
strange  Indian  was  sitting  up  on  his  couch,  his 
distorted  features  elaring  toward  the  unconacioaa 
ones  in  front,  with  a  look  like  that  of  Satan  to 
his  antaronist  angeL  His  lips  were  parted,  hia 
teeth  clenched,  nis  arm  raised,  and  his  hand 
doubled — every  nerve  and  sinew  in  bold  reli^ 
This  spectacle  of  fear  lasted  only  for  a  moment; 
the  Indian  at  once  sank  noiselessly  back,  and  laf 
with  the  skins  wrapped  round  him  as  before. 

It  was  now  an  advanced  hour  of  the  night 
Wind-Foot  felt  exhausted  by  his  day's  travel; 
the  father  and  son  arose  from  their  seat  at  the 
door,  and  retired  to  rest.  In  a  httle  while,  all 
was  silence  in  the  tent ;  but  from  the  darkneea 
which  surrounded  the  bed  of  the  stranger,  flashed 
two  fiery  orbs,  rolling  about  incessantly  like  the 
eyes  of  an  angry  wild  beast  The  lids  of  thooe 
orbs  closed  not  in  slumber  during  the  ni^ht 

Among  the  former  inhabitants  of  this  conti- 
nent, it  was  considered  rudeness,  of  the  highest 
degree,  to  annoy  a  traveler  or  a  guest  with  qoea- 
tions  about  himself,  his  last  abode  or  his  fatme 
destination.  Until  he  saw  fit  to  go,  he  was  made 
welcome  to  stay,  whether  for  a  short  time  or  a 
long  one.  Thus,  on  the  morrow,  when  the 
strange  Indian  showed  no  signs  of  departing,  the 
chief  expressed  not  the  least  surprise,  but  felt  ia- 
deed  a  compliment  indirectly  paid  to  his  pow«n 
of  entertainment. 

Early  the  succeeding  day,  the  Unrelenting  call- 
ed his  son  to  him,  while  the  stranger  was  stand- 
ing at  the  tent-door.  He  told  Wind-Foot  that  he 
was  going  on  a  short  journey,  to  perform  which 
and  return,  would  probably  take  him  till  night- 
fall. He  enjoined  the  boy  to  remit  no  duties  d 
hospitality  toward  his  guest,  and  bade  him  he 
ready  at  evening  with  a  welcome  for  his  fa^r. 

The  sun  had  marked  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon— when  the  chief,  finishing  what  he  had  to 
do  sooner  than  he  expected,  came  back  to  his 
own  dwelling,  and  threw  himself  on  the  Aoot  to 
obtain  rest, — for  the  day  though  pleasant,  had 
been  a  warm  one.  Wind-Foot  was  not  theia* 
and  after  a  little  interval  the  chief  stepped  to  a 
lodge  near  by  to  make  inquiry  after  him. 

"  The  young  brave,"  said  a  woman,  who  ap- 
peared to  answer  his  questions,  "  went  away 
with  the  chief's  strange  guest  many  hours  since.** 

The  Unrelenting  turned  to  go  back  to  his  tent 

"  I  cannot  tell  tne  meaning  of  it,"  added  the 
woman,  "  but  he  of  the  fiery  eye,  bade  me,  should 
the  father  of  Wind-Foot  ask  about  him,  say  to 
the  chief  these  words,  *  Utiless  your  foe  see$  yam 
drink  kis  blood,  that  blood  loses  more  tmn  kal/ite 
swe^nessP" 
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The  Unrelenting  started  as  if  a  scorpion  had 
stang  him.  His  lip  trembled,  and  his  hand  invo- 
luntarily moved  to  the  handle  of  his  tomahawk. 
Bid  his  ears  perform  their  office  truly  ?  Those 
sounds  were  not  new  to  him.  Like  a  floating 
mist,  the  gloom  of  past  years  rolled  away  in  his 
memory,  and  he  recollected  that  the  words  the 
woman  spake  were  the  very  ones  he  himself  had 
uttered  to  the  Kansi  child  whose  father  he  slew 
long,  lonff  ago,  in  the  forest !  And  this  stranger  ? 
Ah,  now  he  saw  it  all.  He  remembered  the  dark 
looks  of  his  guest — and  carrying  his  mind  back 
again,  traced  the  features  of  the  Kansi  in  their 
matured  counterpart.  And  the  chief  felt  too  con- 
scious for  what  terrible  purpose  Wind-Foot  was 
in  the  hands  of  this  man.  He  saUied  forth,  ga- 
thered together  a  few  of  his  warriors,  and  started 
swiftly  to  seek  his  child. 

About  the  same  hour  that  the  Unrelenting  re- 
turned from  his  journey,  Wind-Foot,  several 
miles  from  home,  was  just  coming  up  to  his  com- 
panion, who  had  gone  a  few  rods  ahead  of  him, 
and  was  at  that  moment  seated  on  the  body  of  a 
fallen  tree,  a  mighty  giant  of  the  woods  that  some 
whirlwind  had  tumbled  to  earth.  The  child  had 
roamed  about  with  his  new  acquaintance  through 
one  path  and  another  with  the  heedlessness  of 
his  age ;  and  now  while  the  latter  sat  in  perfect 
silence  for  several  minutes,  Wind-Foot  idly 
sported  near  him.  It  was  a  solemn  spot ;  in  every 
direction  around  were  towering  patriarchs  of  the 
wilderness,  growing  and  decaying  in  solitude. 
At  length  the  stranger  spoke : 

"Wind-Foot!" 

The  child,  who  was  but  a  few  yards  off,  ap- 
proached at  the  call.  As  he  came  near,  he  stop- 
ped in  alarm;  his  companion's  eyes  had  that 
dreadfully  bright  glitter  again — and  while  they 
looked  at  each  other,  terrible  forebodings  arose 
in  the  boy's  soul. 

"  Young  chieftain,"  said  the  stranger,  "  you 
most  die !" 

"The  brave  is  in  play,"  was  the  response, 
**  Wind-Foot  is  a  little  boy." 

"  Serpents  are  small  at  first,"  replied  the  sav- 
age, **  but  in  a  few  moons  they  have  fangs  and  a 
deadly  poison.  Hearken,  branch  from  an  evil 
root! — lam  a  Kansi! — The  youth  your  parent 
mred  in  the  forest  has  now  become  a  man. 
Warriors  point  to  him  and  say,  'His  father's 
scalp  adorns  the  lodge  of  the  Unrelenting,  but  the 
wigwam  of  the  Kansi  is  bare!'— Wind-Foot!  it 
must  be  bare  no  longer !" 

The  boy's  heart  beat  quickly — but  beat  true  to 
the  stern  courage  of  his  ancestors. 

"  I  am  the  son  of  a  chief,"  he  answered,  *•  my 
cheeks  cannot  be  wet  with  tears." 

The  Kansi  looked  at  him  a  few  seconds  with 
admiration,  which  soon  gave  way  to  malignant 
scowls.  Then  producing  from  an  inner  part  of 
his  dress  a  withe  of  some  tough  bark,  he  stepped 
to  Wind-Foot,  and  began  binding  his  hands.  It 
^as  useless  to  attempt  resistance,  for  besides  the 
disparity  of  their  stren^,the  boy  was  unarmed, 
while  the  savage  had  at  his  waist  a  hatchet,  and  a 
fode  stone  weapon  resembling  a  poniard.  He 
pointed  to  Wind-Foot  the  direction  ne  must  take, 
gave  a  significant  touch  at  his  girdle,  and  follow- 
ed close  on  behind. 
When  the  Unrelenting  and  his  people  started 


,  to  seek  for  the  child  and  that  fearful  stranger, 
j  they  were  lucky  enough  to  find  the  trail  which 
,  the  absent  ones  had  made.  None  except  an  In- 
I  dian's  eye  could  have  tracked  them  by  so  slight 
!  and  devious  a  guide.  But  the  chiefs  sight  was 
sharp  with  paternal  love;  they  followed  on — 
I  winding,  and  on  again — at  length  coming  to  the 
;  fallen  tree.  The  train  was  now  less  irregular, 
i  and  they  traversed  it  with  greater  rapidity.  Its 
direction  seemed  toward  the  shores  of  a  long 
I  narrow  lake  which  lay  adjacent  to  their  territory. 
Onward  went  they,  and  as  the  sun  sank  in  the 
west,  they  saw  his  last  flitting  gleams  reflected. 
I  from  the  waters  of  the  lake.  The  grounds  here 
were  almost  clear  of  trees;  and  as  they  came 
!  out,  the  Unrelenting  and  his  warriors  swept  the 
ranee  with  their  keen  eyes. 
i  Was  it  so  indeed  ? — There,  on  the  grass  not 
twenty  rods  from  the  shore,  were  the  persons 
they  sought — and  fastened  near  by  was  a  canoe. 
They  saw  from  his  posture  that  the  captive  was 
bound ;  they  saw,  too,  that  if  the  Kansi  should 
once  get  him  in  the  boat,  and  gain  a  start  for  the 
I  opposite  side,  where  very  likely  some  of  his 
;  tribe  were  waiting  for  him,  release  would  be  al- 
!  most  impossible.  For  a  moment  only  they  paus- 
!ed.  Then  the  Unrelenting  sprang  off,  uttering 
the  battle  cry  of  his  tribe,  and  the  rest  joined  in 
I  the  terrible  chorus  and  followed  him. 
I  As  the  sudden  sound  was  swept  along  by  the 
1  breeze  to  the  Kansi's  ear,  he  jumped  to  his  feet 
and  with  that  wonderful  self-possession  which 
distinguishes  his  species,  determined  at  once  what 
was  safest  and  surest  for  him  to  do.  He  seized 
Wind-Foot  by  the  shoulder,  and  ran  toward  the 
boat,  holding  the  boy's  person  as  a  shield  from 
any  weapons  the  pursuers  might  attempt  to  launch 
after  him.  He  possessed  still  the  advantage.  It 
was  a  fearful  race ;  and  the  Unrelenting  felt  his 
heart  grow  sick,  as  the  Indian,  dragginghis  child* 
approached  nearer  to  the  water's  edge. 

**  Turn,  whelp  of  a  Kansi !"  the  chief  madly 
cried.  **  Turn,  thou  whose  coward  arm  warrest 
against  children !  Turn,  if  thou  darest,  and  meet 
the  eye  of  a  full-grown  brave  !" 

A  loud  taunting  laugh  was  borne  back  from 
his  flying  enemy  to  the  ears  of  the  furious  father. 
The  savage  did  not  look  round,  but  twisted  his 
left  arm,  and  pointed  with  his  finger  to  Wind- 
Foot's  throat.  At  that  moment,  he  was  within 
twice  his  lengfh  of  the  canoe.  The  boy  heard 
his  father's  voice,  and  gathered  his  energies,  faint 
and  bruised  as  he  was,  for  a  last  struggle.  Vain 
his  efforts !  for  a  moment  only  he  loosened  him- 
self from  the  grip  of  his  foe,  and  fell  upon  the 
ground.  That  moment,  however,  was  a  fatal  one 
to  the  Kansi.  With  the  speed  of  lightning,  the 
chief's  bow  was  up  at  his  shoulder — the  cord 
twanged  sharply — and  a  poison-tipped  arrow 
sped  through  the  air.  Faithful  to  its  mission,  it 
cleft  the  Indian's  side,  just  as  he  was  stooping  to 
lift  Wind- Foot  in  the  boat.  He  gave  a  wild 
shriek ;  his  blood  spouted  from  the  wound,  and 
he  staggered  down  upon  the  sand.  His  strength, 
however,  was  not  yet  gone.  Hate  and  measure- 
less revenge — the  stronger  that  they  were  baffied 
— raged  within  him,  and  shot  through  his  eyes* 

§lassy  as  they  were  beginning  to  be  with  death- 
amps.    Twisting  his  body  like  a  bruised  snake, 
he   worked  himself  close   up  to  the  bandaged 
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Wind-Foot.  He  felt  to  his  waistband,  and  drew 
forth  the  weapon  of  stone.  He  laughed  a  laugh 
of  horrid  triumph — he  shouted  aloud — he  raised 
the  weapon  in  the  air — and  just  as  the  death- 
rattle  sounded  in  his  throat,  the  instrument  (the 
shuddering  eyes  of  the  child  saw  it,  and  shut 
their  lids  m  intense  agony,)  came  down,  driven 
too  surely  to  the  heart  of  the  hapless  boy. 

When  the  Unrelenting  came  up  to  his  son,  the 
fast  signs  of  life  were  fading  in  the  boy*s  coun- 
tenance. His  eyes  opened  and  turned  to  the  chief ; 
his  beautiful  lips  parted  in  a  smile,  the  last  eflfort 
of  expiring  fondness.  On  his  features  flitted  a 
lovely  look,  transient  as  the  ripple  athwart  the 
wave,  a  slight  tremor  shook  him,  and  the  next 
minute  Wind-Foot  was  dead. 


THE    ACTRESS: 

OR,   FIRE    SHOULD    NOT    BE    PLATED  WITH. 

(Translated  from  the  French  for  the  Rover,  by  T.  J.  Smith,  jr.) 

CHAPTER  I.— A  MiRBiAOBiN  6  flat. 


From  the  time  I  had  become  of  age,  I  had  contem- 
plated a  voyage  to  Italy;  thus  understood,  we 
were  to  be  two,  Dupr^  and  myself ;  we  were  to 
ioiirhey  on  foot ;  to  nave  each  800  pounds,  and  to 
be  three  months  on  our  way. 

But  there  was  a  mountain  between  the  project 
and  the  execution.  The  one  in  our  voyage  was 
very  simple ;  it  soon  gave  way. 

The  first  time  I  was  cashier  of  the  party.  In 
our  hotel  at  Marseilles,  a  gentleman  begged  me 
with  extreme  politeness  to  change  some  money 
fo*r  him.  I  drew  out  my  purse,  finished  the  ope- 
^tion  and  apparently  replaced  my  treasure.  How 
it  was  I  know  not :  at  night  on  feeling  in  my 
pocket,  I  found  that  great  politeness  could  some- 
times cost  one  800  pounds.  We  returned  to 
Bordeaux,  half  laughing  and  half  starving. 

The  second  time  I  broke  my  leg  at  Montauban. 
The  third  time  I  had  justheen  admitted  as  doctor. 
Dupr^  had  been  a  lawyer  for  some  time.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  the  accident  that  always  pre- 
vented our  voyage  to  Italy  fell  to  his  share.  Fate 
had  this  time  chosen  him  as  her  victim.  In  the 
environs  of  Beziers  he  was  married.  Thus  hap- 
pened this  misfortune : 

My  friend  Dupr^  was  an  excellent  companion. 
He  was  of  middling  stature,  but  well  built,  light 
and  easy.  His  features  were  not  perfectly  regu- 
lar, but  his  eyes  full  of  vivacity  and  expression, 
gave  to  his  countenance  a  peculiar  fascination. 
Although  rather  giddy  and  reckless,  he  was 
always  careful  enough  to  appear  as  his  interests 
required,  nor  was  he  entirely  free  from  a  certain 
portion  of  sensibility ;  he  had  a  tear  in  reserve 
for  an  unfortunate  friend,  and  there  was  also  in 
store  a  surplus  of  wit  for  his  jovial  companions. 
He  was  naturally  serviceable,  particularly  if  the 
pleasure  of  obliging  cost  him  neither  too  assid- 
uous cares,  nor  exertions  too  often  called  for. 
Moreover,  he  himself  artlessly  owned  that  the 
higher  virtues  did  not  fall  to  his  lot.  Enjoyment 
was  his  end.  He  reckoned  his  life  by  the  number 
of  his  sensations.  His  system  being  based  on  the 
duty  of  man  in  this  world,  he  received  life  as  an 
accident  of  which  he  neither  understood  the  cause, 
nor  the  design,  but  which  he  used  for  his  own 


personal  profit,  awaiting  the  explanation  wilhont 
troubling  himself  much  about  it;  loving  good 
sufficiently  well,  little  disliking  evil,  a  colcf  ad- 
mirer of  virtue,  a  slight  contemner  of  vice,  indif- 
ferent to  all  but  pleasure,  there  was  one  way, 
however,  in  which  this  positive  man  showed  him- 
self poetic.  Being  an  excellent  musician,  witk 
a  most  agreeable  voice,  his  ideas  were  elevated 
when  he  spoke  of  the  art  which  almost  alone  bad 
the  power  of  giving  birth  to  enthusiasm  in  a  soal 
otherwise  of  so  earthly  a  nature.  With  these 
different  qualities,  poor  Dupr^  was  perhaps  insaf- 
ficient  as  a  friend ;  but  he  was  the  most  charming 
companion  in  traveling  that  could  be  found. 

On  ascension  day  of  the  year  1789  we  breathed 
the  fragrant  May  air  in  the  midst  of  the  valleys 
of  Languedoc.  I  will  spare  you  the  common  in- 
cidents that  we  met  on  the  way,  and  pass  on  im- 
mediately to  the  moment,  in  which  the  knot  of  the 
conjugal  drama,  in  which  my  friend  Dupr^  wai 
one  of  the  two  actors,  was  prepared. 

We  had  passed  Beziers  in  the  morning,  having 
walked  all  the  day.  The  sun  was  setting  on  ow 
right  behind  a  range  of  beautiful  hills.  Night 
was  fast  approaching ;  it  surprised  us  before  we 
had  perceived  any  Habitation.  The  prospect  of 
sleeping  beneath  the  starry  heavens  of  sweet 
Languedoc,  neither  frightened  Dupr^  nor  myself; 
we  had  already  cast  our  eyes  on  a  majestic  osJt 
whose  immense  head  was  drawn  in  dark  relief  oa 
the  horizon.  The  appearance  of  a  dense  cloud 
which  was  increasing  in  size  and  spreading  ont 
to  fall  soon  into  rain,  prompted  us  to  attempt 
once  more  the  discovery  of  a  situation  less  ex- 
posed to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather. 

We  walked  on .i^ithout  seeing  two  yards  be- 
fore us.  Our  feet  at  times  caugnt  in  the  brush- 
wood. We  sometimes  fell  but  always  laughed. 
At  last  in  the  depth  of  a  valley  we  perceived  a 
bright  light  and  we  saluted  the  welcome  sight 
witn  an  enthusiastic  huzza. 

We  rushed  directly  toward  it.  A  wide  and 
deep  ditch  lay  in  our  way.  We  did  not  see  it,- 
and  rolled  headlong  to  the  bottom*  together. 
"  Pardieu!**  said  Dupr^,  having  arisen, "  none  of 
the  young  girls  whose  emotions  I  have  awakened 
this  winter  by  singing  to  them  airs  from  Glock 
and  Piccini,  at  the  soirees  of  my  aunt  the  frai- 
dente,  would  refuse  us  a  tear  of  pity  in  considtta- 
tion  of  our  unfortunate  position.  W  hat  say  yin, 
Don  Quixotte,  is  not  this  the  cavern  of  Montcsi- 
nos  ^' 

*^  It's  simply  the  ditch  that  surrounds  the  pro- 
perty where  we  intend  seeking  hospitality.  That 
has  an  aristocratic  air.  We  will  be  splendidly 
received." 

"  Peste,  so  I  believe ;  but  Iet*s  first  try  to  get 
out  of  here.  You  have  the  advant^e  of  height, 
my  dear  doctor.  Give  me  the  aid  of  your  shoul- 
ders ;  when  I  am  out,  I  will  gallantly  offer  you 
my  hand,  and  we  will  direct  our  course  as  weJLas 
we  are  able  toward  the  bright  star  that  was  the 
cause  of  our  wreck,  but  which  will  now  guide  as 
to  the  harbor. 

Two  minutes  after,  we  found  ourselves,  as  well 
as  we  could  judge,  on  a  very  long  avenue  of 
handsome  trees.  Their  tufted  foliage  rendered 
the  obscurity  of  the  night  still  more  profound ; 
happily,  at  the  extremity  could  still  be  distinguish- 
ed tne  beneficent  light,  t"  Come  on,"  said  Da^ri^ 
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«*  and  I  hope  to  God  that  the  proprietor  or  lord  of 
this  place,  more  philanthropic  than  bis  fellow 
beinffs,  has  not  planted  this  magnificent  alley  with 
wolf  traps." 

**  Silence !  hark !"  said  I  to  Dupr^,  arresting  his 
steps ;  "  I  heard  a  man's  voice.  Some  one  comes 
this  way.  It  would  be  disagreeable,  however,  to 
be  taken  as  malefactors  until  further  explanation. 
Do  you  hear  ?"  added  I,  lowering  my  voice.   . 

"  I  hear  a  woman's  voice,"  answered  Dupr^, 
"  and  that  has  never  appeared  to  me  a  bad  sign. 
Who  knows?  without  intending  it  we  may  be 
hastening,  through  the  midst  of  the  woods,  to 
assist  at  the  sentimental  rendezvous  of  ^  Diana 
and  her  Endymion  (in  my  youth  I  studied  mytho- 
lo^).    That  would  indeed  be  pleasant." 

For  some  time,  the  light  by  which  we  were 
guided  had  disappeared  at  unequal  intervals,  as  if 
some  opaque  and  moveable  body  were  passing 
between  it  and  ourselves.  There  was  no  longer 
any  doubt,  some  of  the  occupants  of  the  premi- 
ses were  advancing  toward  us.  I  did  not  think 
it  becoming  to  appear  before  them  at  this  place 
and  hour,  and  unexpectedly.  I  drew  Dupr^  be- 
hind a  hedge  of  yoke-elms  with  the  intention  of 
continuing  our  route  when  the  persons  approach- 
ing had  passed. 

Dut  having  drawn  near  to  where  we  were,  they 
seated  themselves  on  a  bench  that  we  had  not 
perceived,  and  commenced  the  following  conver- 
sation; we  were  placed  in  a  position  to  hear  them, 
though  involuntarily.  This  circumstance  was, 
in  a  strange  manner,  about  to  decide  the  destiny  of 
my  friend. 

"  My  dear  daughter,"  said  a  man's  voice,  "  I 
would  wish  to  believe  you,  but  I  cannot  be  de- 
ceived.    I  pray  you  confide  in  your  best  friend." 

"  Father,"  answered  a  voices  of  a  truly  enchant- 
ing tone,  though  weakened  either  by  suffering  or 
gnef.  "  I  repeat  to  you  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say." 

"  It  is  very  singular,"  whispered  Dupr^,  "  I 
think  I  have  heard  that  melodious  voice,  not  long 
since." 

"  Well,  what  matters  it  ?    Hush  !" 

"What  is  meant  by  this  silence  and  reserve," 
continued  the  man ;  '*  do  you  expect  me  to  be  im- 
posed upon  ?  You  8uff*er,  I  repeat  ....  Come 
on  my  lap — I  am  entirely  recovered — speak  low, 
what  ails  you  my  dear  child?" 

"  It  is  becoming  quite  interesting,"  said  Dupr^. 

The  young  girl  broke  the  silence,  but  she  spoke 
very  low,  and  her  tone  of  voice  was  much  alter- 
ed. We  could  only  distinguish  these  words: 
"Father,  in  the  embarrasment  under  which  I  la- 
bor, it  is  impossible  to  dissemble — I  am  in  love." 

"  Do  not  hide  in  my  breast,  unless  it  be  to  ex- 
press your  regret,  that  one  of  your  thoughts 
should  be  unknown  to  me.  You  are  handsome, 
my  daughter;  who  would  not  be  proud  that  you 
should  own  him.  But  I  see  it ;  that  man  has  not 
a  fortune  equal  to  ours ;  his  position  is  not  the 
same,  and  you  fear  that,  according  to  the  orders 
of  the  fathers  of  this  country,  I  will  be  opposed 
to  your  happiness ; — my  child,  if  he  be  honest 
and  loyal ;  if  he  have  a  heart  equal  to  your  own, 
present  him  to  me  and  I  will  name  him  my  son." 

I*  There  is  a  man  of  considerable  respectability," 
said  Dupr^. 

"  No,  father;  perhapi,  indeed,  he  may  be  less 


rich  than  we  are ;  what  matters  it,  I  understand 
you,  and  as  to  the  rest  he  is  well  worthy  of  us. 
but  there  is  an  obstacle  of  which  you  have  not 
thought.  It  is  that  he — he  is  not  as  I  am — he 
does  not  love  me !" 

"  Ah !  he  does  love  you  ;  oh !  that's  quite  dif- 
ferent. But  who  is  the  king,  or  at  least  duke  or 
prince  who  would  disdain  a  union  with  my  daugh- 
ter? Who,  with  the  quality  of  a  simple  mortal, 
can  be  proud  and  haughty  before  my  daughter  ? 
Ah !  he  does  not  love  you  ! — But  you  must  be 
crazy. — ^V  ell,  who  is  this  young  man  ?  what  does 
he  do  ?  who  are  his  parents  .^' 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  Dupre,  "  when  a  young 
girl  says  she  loves  some  one,  I  wish  it  were  I." 

"  This  winter,  at  the  soirees  of  the  presidente 
de  Lausac — ^" 

**  Of  my  aunt,"  cried  Dupr^,  in  the  greatest  as- 
tonishment." 

"  You  remember  him,  perhaps,  father.  His 
parents,  I  believe,  intend  him  for  the  bar.  A 
young  man  somewhat  taller  than  myself — he  often 
sang  pieces  from  our  Piccini." 

•*  Oh  Lord !"  cried  Dupr^,  "  that's  miraculous." 

"  He  is  Madame  de  Lausac's  nephew." 

**  Powers  of  heaven !"  continued  Dupr«,  falling 
on  his  knees,  "  I  believe  she  means  me." 

"  His  father,  they  say,  was  a  distinguished  ofii- 
cer." 

"That's  it,"  said  Dupr^,  scarcely  breathing; 
"  but  who  is  this  young  girl  ?" 

"  I  sang  with  him  that  Italian  duo  you  like  so 
much." 

"I  have  sang  with  ten  others;  that  doesn't 
enlighten  the  question." 

"I  remember  now,"  answered  the  father,  "  in 
fact  I  have  heard  speak  of  the  talents  of  that 
young  man." 

"  Father-in-law,  you  are  very  kind,"  said  Du- 
pr^,  "  but  was  there  ever  a  situation  similar  to 
mine  ?    Could  I  not^ess — " 

"  Madame  de  Lausac  esteemed  his  genius." 

"  You  are  too  good  I  can  it  be  ^mdemoiselle 
Marillac  ?     No,  she  is  in  Paris  at  this  moment." 

"  In  fine,"  continued  the  young  girl,  "  he  seem- 
ed  to  notice  me." 

"  Confusion !  I  noticed  all !" 

"  And  whenever  we  met,  I  thought  I  read  in* 
his  eyes,  the  pleasure  that  I  myself  enjoyed." 

"  It  is  Mademoiselle  Bernillet,"  said  Dupr^,  con- 
tinuing his  search ;  "  no,  she  has  just  married." 

"  But  I  was  no  doubt  mistaken.  His  compli- 
ments were  merely  through  the  common  polite- 
ness used  in  the  world.  We  have  left  Bordeaux 
three  months,  and  since  then  I  have  not  seen  him. 
He  does  not  love  me !"  cried  she,  bursting  into 
tears. 

"  I  do  love  you — I  adore  you  f"  said  Dupr^, 
"  for  you  are  handsome  ;  your  father  said  so ;  you 
have  a  sweet  voice,  for  I  hear  it;  and  you  are 
rich — these  lands  prove  it.  But  who  the  deuce — 
Oh !  if  her  father  would  only'  pronounce  her 
name." 

We  lost  a  few  words  of  the  father's  answer. 

"  Bah !  I  tell  you  there  is  one  thing,  I  never 
will  be  able  to  understand — a  young  man  insensi- 
ble to  the  charms  of  my  dear  child." 

"But  what  is  her  name,  unnatural  father! 
Why  is  not  the  name  of  a  cherished  daughter 
always  in  the  mouth  of  a  father." 
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"Reassure  yourself;  believe  nie,  I  caunot  be 
at  rest  till  my  Julia  is  happy." 

"Julia!  Julia  what?  Well,  I  am  no  wiser 
now  than  before.  Julia  ?  No,  I  have  no  recol- 
lection. Never  mind,  father-in-law,  I  place  all 
confidence  in  you.  You  are  honest,  you  wiy 
not  take  advantage  of  my  lonely  position,  for 
the  purpdbe  of  deceiving  me.  Yes,  your  daugh- 
ter is  beautiful ;  and  she  is  mistaken.  I  think  of 
none  but  her,  I  live  but  for  her.  But,  I  foresee  it ; 
a  young  girl,  who  weeps  under  a  tree  on  a  dark 
night,  speaking  of  her  lover — ^wishes  a  romance. 
Well,  Julia,  you  shall  be  satisfied.  There  is  no 
time  to  be  lost.  Come  Paul,  let  us  steaJ  from 
here  without  being  perceived,  if  it  be  possible. 
I  am  bewildered,  surprised,  oppressed.  Oh  God ! 
oh  God !  what  an  adventure !" 

"  And  our  voyage  to  Italy  ?**  said  I. 

"  Yes,  our  third !  when  we  have  come  to  the 
tenth  we  will  make  a  cross.  Oh  Lord  !  but  come, 
friend,  come.  I  wish  to  play  my  part  at  once, 
for  I  have  many  wrongs  to  repair,  as  you  have 
seen." 

We  succeeded,  not  without  difficulty,  and  the 
the  fear  of  being  heard,  in  withdrawing  ourselves 
from  the  vicinity  of  Julia  and  her  father.  We 
found  the  ditch  that  had  entrapped  us ;  we  cross- 
ed it  in  the  same  manner  as  belore,  and  we  were 
once  again  the  fields. 

"  Let  us  stop  here,"  said  Dupr^.  "  Here  is  to 
commence  the  second  chapter  of  the  romance. 
My  plan  is  laid  out.  All  must  be  done  well,  or  I 
should  not  deserve  the  praises  of  her  father. 
Imagine  the  sensation  of  the  young  girl,  when 
the  sound  of  my  soft  melodious  voice  reaches 
her  through  the  foliage  and  falls  directly  on  her 
heart  r 

"  Excellent." 

"  If  I  had  but  a  poor  ^itar  to  accompany  me ! 
It  matters  not.  Ah !  lady,  you  doubt  my  love. 
Injustice  !  folly !  I  came  here  for  you.  I  have 
left  country,  possessions  and  parents  to  follow 
you.  But,  nameless  and  indigent,  dare  I  confess 
my  love  i  Since  I  cannot  speak  it,  I  will  sing  it. 
I  now  remember  a  beautiful  piece  fitted  to  the 
occasion.  Listen  Paul ;  you  must  judge  if  I  ac- 
quit myself  well  of  it." 

His  clear  and  sonorous  voice  soon  filled  the 
air.  Inspired  by  place,  circumstance,  the  desire 
to  please,  he  sang  exquisitely  a  splendid  air  in 
G  flat,  of  his  own  composition.  The  words, 
formed  by  chance,  were  perfectly  applicable  to 
the  situation ;  a  lover,  fearing  to  declare  it,  spoke 
to  the  echoes,  what  he  dare  not  say  to  his  lady- 
love. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  when  he  had  finished. 

"  Like  an  angel,  my  friend." 

"  Now  she  is  informed  of  my  being  here,  and 
that  it  is  on  her  account.  Now  let's  retire  to 
rest" 

**  Where,  if  you  please  V* 

**  On  our  large  oak  tree,  of  course.  The  sky 
has  cleared  up,  and  we  will  be  able  to  find  it. 
Come." 

After  having  passed  the  night  awake,  as  one 
may  well  suppose,  we  commenced  reconnoitering 
on  the  following  morning  at  day  break.  We 
were  informed  that  we  were  about  a  league  from 
Agde;  the  father  was  an  Italian  merchant,  who 


had,  several  years  before,  retired  to  France  with 
a  considerable  fortune. 

Then  Dupr^  remembered  his  daughter  perfectly 
well.  Happy  Dupr^  !  She  was  of  cxtraordinarf 
beauty;  tall  and  slender,  with  hair  of  the  dark- 
est jet,  a  voice  of  exceeding  power  and  cleamCTi, 
but  with  little  method ;  she  was  also  aomewiiBi 
serious  and  pensive,  as  are  most  women  of  the 
South. 

Signor  Bemetti  had  fled  his  country  for  politi- 
cal causes.  Having  penetrated  into  the  interiot 
of  France,  he  bought  a  magnificent  estate,  the 
same  on  which  we  had  trespassed,  and  there  ke 
resided  in  complete  solitude  with  his  danghte. 
Julia  had  an  excessively  sensible  mind  ;  the  habit 
of  living  with  books  and  her  own  thoughts,  hai 
given  her  the  most  romantic  ideas  of  the  world, 
which  the  nature  of  her  mind  and  heart  predis- 
posed her  to  adopt.  Her  father  idolized  her,  as 
we  have  seen.  Though  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  perceive  the  dangerous  side  to  which  the  ten- 
dency of  her  sentiments  inclined  his  danehter,  he 
was  too  weak  to  impose  upon  her,  with  resolu- 
tion, a  different  course,  through  fear  of  contra- 
dicting her.  Besides  she  was  so  kind,  so  sweet, 
so  loving  toward  him,  so  disposed  to  obey,  that 
it  was  merely  necessary  for  him  to  wish,  in  order 
to  be  satisfied,  and  that  is  perhaps  why  be  never 
wished. 

Business  afiairs  having  called  him  to  Bordeaox, 
he  became  acquainted  with  Madame  de  Lausae, 
Dupr^'s  aunt.  He  afterward  attended  the  soirees 
given  by  that  lady,  with  his  daughter,  wiehing  to 
give  her  an  insight  into  the  world  in  which  she 
was  soon  destined  to  live ;  but  it  was  too  late ; 
she  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  She 
brought  with  her  her  taste,  her  feelings,  her  pre- 
judices already  moulded  in  solitude,  and  instead 
of  those  of  the  world  having  the  power  to  sub- 
stitute themselves  to  her  own  instantaneously, 
she  was  already  to6  far  advanced  to  attempt  a 
comparison.  She  therefore  weighed  the  ideas  of 
the  world  with  her  own,  and  preferring  the  latter 
she  retained  them. 

When  she  first  appeared  in  Madame  de  Lan- 
sac*s  parlor,  Dupr^  was  singing  with  his  ordinary 
taste  and  feeling.  Dupr^  was  a  handsome  young 
man ;  the  agreeableness  of  his  wit,  as  well  as 
his  musical  talent,  made  him  an  object  of  remark 
in  society.  The  eyes  of  the  young  girl  were 
fixed  on  him.  They  sang  together;  that  was 
another  link.  He  gazed  on  her  tenderly  (at  least 
she  thought  so,  which  is  about  the  same)  when 
he  spoke  of  her  sweet  voice,  her  beautiful  hair 
and  its  dark  Italian  hue.  He  should  not  so  have 
filled  the  imagination  of  the  young  girl.  S^, 
naive,  sincere,  a  perfect  novice  in  the  ways  of 
the  world,  took  tne  words  of  Dupr^  for  what 
they  were,  not  for  what  they  were  worth ;  she 
gave  them  the  meaning  which  most  pleased  her, 
and  she  thought  he  loved  her,  because  she  wish- 
ed him  to  love. 

So  that,  being  forced  to  return  unexpectedly  to 
the  country  with  her  father,  she  departed,  think- 
ing she  possessed  the  heart  of  my  friend,  and 
that  he  would  soon  seek  the  occasion  to  declaie 
his  sentiments  more  appropriately.  When  she 
had  returned  to  the  castle,  she  relapsed  into  her 
habits  of  solitary  meditation,  and  her  recollection 
still  nourished  the  remembrance  of  Dupr^. 
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After  having  thought  over  the  obstacles  that 
might  have  deterred  his  presenting  himself,  a  cer- 
tain fear  entered  her  heart.  She  imagined  she 
had  cither  deceived  herself  or  been  deceived; 
day  after  day  passed  and  Dupr^  did  not  come. 
She  was  therefore  either  forgotten  or  betrayed. 

It  was  then  that  we  were  led  by  chance  to- 
ward the  young  girl,  and  my  friend  learned  the 
power  he  had  acquired  over  her  heart,  without 
having  been  aware  of  it.  He  was  not  the  man  to 
lose  a  good  opportunity  when  it  offered  itself ;  he 
made  the  hest  profit  of  this  one. 

After  the  improvement  of  a  hasty  toilet,  in  the 
city  of  Agde,  in  which  the  larger  portion  of  our 
money  was  spent,  Dupr6  repaired  to  the  castle. 
While  there  he  became  embarrassed,  cut  short 
what  he  said,  and  stammered  so  well  and  appro- 
priately, that  at  the  end  of  the  visit  neither  the 
father  nor  daughter  doubted  that  Dupr^  had  been 
for  some  while  in  the  neighborhood,  addressing 
to  echo  the  complaints  he  dared  not  confess  to  the 
object  of  his  love.  In  fact,  he  arranged  it  so 
well  that  his  pretended  timidity  passed  for  a  del- 
icacy, which  the  difference  of  fortune  and  circum- 
stances interpreted  honorably  for  him. 

On  his  return,  he  appeared  delighted,  transport- 
ed with  joy.  He  did  not  cease  to  dwell  upon 
Julia's  charms  and  her  character,  though  far  dif- 
ferent from  his  own.  The  contrast,  however, 
appeared  to  me  so  striking  that  I  was  forced  to 
call  his  attention  to  it. 

My  dear  Dupr^,  said  I,  she  is  beautiful,  she  is 
good  and  rich,  so  far  all  is  well  ^  but  as  you  un- 
fold by  degrees  the  principal  traits  of  her  charac- 
ter I  am  less  satisfied.  I  do  not  see  that  you  pos- 
sess one  taste,  one  thought,  one  opinion  or  one 
feeling  in  common.  Beware,  my  friend,  you  are 
about  to  bind  yourself  for  life.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  that  you  will  ever  understand  this 
part  of  woman's  nature.  If  you  cannot  give  her 
the  happiness  she  desires,  without  it  cost  you 
the  sacrifice  of  your  own  personal  feelings,  you 
will  never  obtain  a  durable  felicity. 

He  did  not  as  much  as  answer.  He  was  too 
passionate  to  listen  to  cold  and  reasonable  words. 
He  was  right.  That  they  were  both  taking  a  false 
step  no  one  doubted. 

Two  months'  after  this  event  Dupr^  married 
Julia  Bernetti ;  ten  thousand  pounds  salary  and 
the  castle  in  perspective.  Unhappily  for  the  lat- 
ter we  were  in  '89,  and  the  cry  of  "  War  to  the 
castle,  peace  to  the  hamlet,"  was  soon  to  be  heard 
from  one  extremity  of  France  to  the  other. 


CHAPTER  11.— Wart  of  Habmomt. 

The  young  couple  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
delightful  season  in  unceasina:  pleasures.  When 
winter  was  drawing  near,  all  the  family  left  for 
Bordeaux,  where  IXipr^  was  to  continue  his  pro- 
fession. 

Julia  bore  for  my  friend  a  sincere,  deep-rooted 
and  powerful  love;  the  only  fault  was  in  its 
power.  To  accomplish  his  end,  Dupr^  had  been 
able  to  elevate  his  feelings  to  a  level  widi  those 
of  the  young  Italian  girl ;  as  she,  he  had  seemed 
to  place  his  whole  soul  in  their  reciprocal  love ; 
but  his  mind  was  too  light,  his  heart  too  vulgar, 
his  will  too  inconsistent,  to  enable  him  to  play 
the  part  he  had  assigned  himself  for  any  lengtn 


of  time.  During  the  first  part  of  their  married 
life,  he  truly  felt  what  his  exalted  words  express- 
ed :  **  Julia  is  charming !"  But  with  a  man  of 
his  nature,  extremes  never  last  long.  By  degrees 
his  feelings  for  Julia  had  become  such  as  he  was 
alone  capable  of  bearing.  They  had  for  a  mo- 
ment overflown,  swollen  by  passion  as  a  stream 
by  a  storm;  but  ere  long  falling  back  again  into 
their  bed  He  fondly  loved  his  wife,  but  only  as 
he  loved,  that  is — less  than  himself,  less  than  for- 
tune, less  than  pleasure,  more  than  all  beside. 
Poor  Dupr^ ! 

Julia  tninded,  dazzled,  fascinated  by  her  pas- 
sion, governed  by  the  same  internal  movements, 
she  perceived  nothing  at  first  sight  that  could 
afflict  her  and  force  her  some  day  to  make  mani- 
fest the  unexpected  energy  of  which  passionate 
souls  alone  understand  the  secret.  It  had  not  occur- 
red to  her  that  Dupr^  could  change.  She  herself 
was  so  happy  in  his  love.  That  sufficed  to  fill 
her  hours,  her  days,  her  Hfe.  She  was  no  longer 
seen  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  no  longer  did  the 
harpsichord  vibrate  beneath  her  tapering  fingers, 
no  longer  was  there  a  wish,  a  desire  but  those  of 
love.    Why  was  he  not  the  same  ? 

We  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  terrible 
years  of  revolution.  Julia's  father  lost  his  whole 
tortune  in  it  His  castle  was  pillaged  and  laid 
waste.  He  left  it  to  save  his  life,  and  died  two 
months  after,  leaving  his  daughter  almost  ruined. 

Dupr^  was  almost  overcome  by  these  succes- 
sive strokes.  The  loss  of  an  agreeable  fortune 
was  much  felt  by  him.  He  was  neither  bad,  nor 
voluntarily  unjust ;  his  feelings  for  his  wife  un- 
derwent no  alteration  on  his  account;  but  his 
obligations  toward  her  were  much  diminished; 
he  was  now  her  equal,  much  more,  he  had  here- 
tofore been  indebted  to  her  for  his  position  in  the 
world;  she  herself  would  now  owe  all  her  for- 
tune, if  he  obtained  any,  to  his  labor  and  talents. 
Without  attempting  to  account  for  it,  having 
come  to  no  conclusion,  or  laid  out  any  plans,  they 
acted  instinctively  upon  him,  from  the  beginning. 
He  took  less  pains,  he  dissembled  with  less  suc- 
cess, he  played  with  less  grace  his  part  of  pas- 
sionate lover.  He  abandoned  himself  more  to 
his  natural  inspirations,  he  became  by  degrees  in 
her  presence  the  somewhat  reckless  and  positive 
Dupr^  of  our  youth ;  he  showed  that  he  expe- 
rienced less  happiness  in  listening  to  the  passion- 
ate words  of  the  young  woman ;  he  found  plea- 
sure beyond  the  domestic  hearth  and  he  concealed 
less  skillfuUy  that  he  could  pass  a  whole  day 
without  seeing  Juha,  and  without  dying  of  ennui. 
Briefly,  he  assumed  within  himself,  and  before 
the  sentimental  and  romantic  Italian,  the  common- 
place and  unpoetic  position  of  a  mere  simple 
nusband. 

Julia  bad  wept  for  her  father,  but  the  loss  of 
fortune  had  left  her  calm.  Her  lover  was  left, 
that  sufficed  for  her  happiness.  W  ith  these  ideas 
and  her  prepossession  in  favor  of  Dupre,  she 
could  not  understand  how  there  could  be  any 
connection  between  the  love  he  bore  her,  and 
her  own  position  as  to  fortune.  The  talents  of 
her  husband  could  easily  repair  the  disasters  due 
to  circumstances ;  and  what  mattered  it  whether 
their  living  depended  on  him  or  on  her  ? 

Light  was  therefore  to  come  from  some  other 
point.    As  I  have  already  said  Julia  was  lor  » 
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long  while  blinded  and  unsuspecting ;  then  proofs 
of  the  coldness  of  her  husband,  continually  suc- 
ceeding each  other,  at  first  astonished  her,  and  on 
reflecting  well,  her  doubts  became  more  consis- 
tent; at  last  the  frightful  reality  broke  upon  her  : 
Dupr^  no  longer  loved  with  the  love  he  had  pro- 
mised her.  This  was  a  terrible  moment  for  Julia, 
for  her  whole  future  life  was  overthrown,  and 
she  was  but  in  her  twenty-fifth  year. 

However,  this  moral  failing  lasted  but  a  short 
time.  She  found  in  her  soul  strength  that  she 
bad  not  suspected ;  she  perceived  herself  as  she 
was  and  consented  to  Lve.  Then  feeling  that 
she  loved  Dupr^,  she  thought  it  possible  to  oring 
him  back  to  her,  and  that  wishing  it  was  alone 
necessary. 

At  this  time  Dupr^  was  commencing  to  obtain 
a  reputation  as  a  skilful  lawyer.  Splendid  cases 
-were  confided  to  him  ;  among  his  numerous  cli- 
ents was  the  principal  singer.of  the  Grand  Thea- 
tre. She  was  a  handsome  and  intellectual  wo- 
man Between  the  counsellor  and  the  client  there 
Boon  arose  a  certain  degree  of  intimacy.  In  his 
new  relations  with  the  singer,  Dupr^  spoke  of 
business,  then  of  theatres,  the  arts  and  especially 
music ;  he  found  a  particular  charm  in  this  wo- 
man, in  the  flexibility  and  gayety  of  her  charac- 
ter. 

At  the  reawakening  of  bis  enthusiasm  for  mu- 
sic, his  assiduous  attention  at  the  theatre,  and 
several  particulars  of  which  she  was  informed, 
Julia  divined  the  truth,  and  even  exaggerated  it; 
she  thought  Dupre  altogether  culpable,  though 
be  only  was  in  project. 

It  was  then  that  an  unanticipated  revolution 
took  place  in  the  young  woman's  character. 
From  being  gentle,  timid,  resigned  and  passive, 
she  became  resolute,  energetic,  decided  and  active. 
Her  blood,  enervated  by  calm  happiness,  rushed 
through  her  veins,  incited  by  anguitih. 

*'  An,"  said  she,  pacing  the  room  with  hasty 
strides,  "  he  wishes  an  actress,  does  he  ?  Yes, 
I  understand  it — it  is  a  great  charm — the  crowd 
envy,  adore — one  alone  is  loved.  What  a  glori- 
ous triumph !  But  I  too  have  been  told  it — my 
T(4ce  is  soft  and  sweet — I  too  am  h«nd8ome. 
Well,  I  will  work  without  intermission,  and  per- 
haps I  may  some  day  be  worth  that  woman  ! 
Yes,  I  will  strive,  and  we  will  see  who  of  the 
two  shall  win." 

CHAPTER  HI  —A  Divorce  in  D  sbabp: 
At  the  epoch  at  which  we  had  then  arrived,  the 
tranquility  of  the  times  was  commencing  to  give 

gace  to  pleasure.  On  a  fine  evening  of  spring, 
upre  was  on  his  w^ay  to  the  Grand  Theatre  of 
Bordeaux.  He  was  to  attend  a  concert  given  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  the  preparations  for  which 
bad  caused  a  ^eat  excitement  among  the  ama- 
teurs of  the  city.  The  higher  class  of  society 
were  also  particularly  interested  in  it,  as  several 
ladies,  whose  names,  according  to  their  desire, 
remained  a  mystery,  were  to  take  part  in  it.  The 
object  of  the  proceeds  of  the  concert,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  self-love,  were  said  to  be  the  hid- 
den and  secret  causes  which  had  prompted  these 
ladies  to  assist  at  the  Sdfit  of  the  evening.  More- 
over their  great  musical  talents  were  proclaimed 
bjT  popular  rumor,  and  promised  mucn  cause  of 
rejoicing  to  the  amateurs. 


Dupre's  client  was  also  to  sing,  and  that  cir- 
cumstance increased  his  interest  in  theafeir.  Ai 
to  Julia,  she  had,  as  usual,  refused  the  offer  to 
leave  the  domestic  fireside. 

For  sometime  I  had  not  seen  Dupre.  I  hai 
learned  that  my  prophecies  founded  on  bis  cha- 
racter, contrasted  with  that  of  his  wife,  were  be- 
coming dayly  realized.  It  would  have  been  too 
painful  to  me  to  aid  the  disenchantment  of  the 
romantic  Italian  girl,  so  that  my  visits  to  the 
young  couple  from  being  very  rare,  bad  at  last 
ceased  altogether.  Nevertheless,  I  bad  not  per- 
mitted Dupre  to  understand  the  cause  of  my  ab- 
sence from  his  house,  and  although  I  alwajn 
evaded  his  invitations  to  frequent  it  more,  who- 
ever we  met  in  the  world  we  were  as  good  friend 
as  ever. 

This  day  he  saw  me  at  the  comer  of  a  street, 
came  up  to  me,  shook  my  hand  amicably,  and 
proposed  to  me  to  spend  the  evening  at  theOraod 
Theatre.    I  accepted. 

The  house  was  crowded.  Happily  Dupre  was 
protected  by  one  of  the  goddesses  of  the  temple, 
and  we  were  both  comfortably  placed  in  a  small 
box  by  ourselves.  The  concert  commenced.  A 
symphony  was  played  by  the  orchestra.  A  reli- 
gious chorus  taken  from  the  works  of  Cherubini. 
was  then  sung  with  much  purity;  then  came  the 
turn  of  lawyer  Depress  client. 

She  met  with  great  success;  the  applause  of 
the  whole  house  crowned  her  efforts.  1  need  not 
say  that  my  companion  was  one  of  the  auditors 
who  testified,  with  the  most  noise,  bis  approba- 
tion. 

Now,  one  of  the  ladies  who  had  kindly  volun- 
teered tribute  of  her  talents,  for  the  purpose  of 
enhancing  the  brilliancy  of  the  concert  was  to 
appear.  Curiosity  was  mingled  with  the  inte.'est 
01  the  crowd.  There  was  suddenly  an  imponng 
silence.  It  was  of  that  species  of  silence  ia 
which  we  expect  to  be  repaid  by  a  new  and  more 
forcible  sensation ;  it  was  one  of  those  contem- 
plations by  which  we  prepare  ourselves  to  enjcj 
a  pleasure  as  ^t  unparalelled.  All  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  open  door  at  the  extremity  of  tbe 
stage,  by  which  the  object  of  their  impatience 
was  to  enter.  All  hearts  throbbed  with  lively 
emotion,  one  caused  by  a  long  expectation  which 
is  soon  to  be  satisfied.     At  last  she  appeared. 

She  advanced  with  a  piece  of  music  in  bet 
hand.  She  walked  without  either  embarrass- 
ment or  fear,  though  her  person  was  impressed 
with  modesty.  She  crossed  the  stage  gracefully 
and  stopped  m  front  of  the  orchestra.  She  was 
extremely  handsome ;  her  apparel  was  appropri- 
ate and  tasteful.  What  was  my  astonishment ! 
that  firm  and  confident  though  decent  and  modest 
woman  was  Julia. 

The  orchestra  preluded.  A  murmur  of  appro- 
bation had  run  through  the  bouse  at  the  sight  of 
so  remarkable  a  person.  Even  Dupre  was  much 
agitated.  He  seized  my  arm  and  said  to  me  with 
warm,  **  It  is  strange,  I  never  saw  her  look  so 
beautiful!"  t?^ 

But  already  the  sound  of  ber  pure,  sonorous, 
quivering  voice,  full  of  brilliancy  and  strength, 
but  at  the  same  time  of  grace  and  lightness,  vibra- 
ted through  the  house.  W  bile  Juha  sang,  a  most 
beautiful  smile  played  upon  ber  lips,  as  if  the 
difficulties  which  she  managed  with  such  exqui- 
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site  taste,  cost  her  no  effort.  She  was  admirable 
— charming.  There  was  nothing  haman  heard, 
the  sounds  were  those  sent  from  heaven  by  an 
angel  to  the  assembled  multitude,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  them  a  foretaste  of  celestial  harmony. 
Who  could  describe  our  feelings  on  hearing  that 
voice  that  penetrated  our  hearts .' 

At  the  slightest  pause  of  the  singer  a  shudder 
of  pleasure  could  be  distinguished  creeping  over 
the  audience ;  it  was  easily  seen  that  cries  of  ad- 
miration were  retained  w'ilh  difficulty,  that  the 
agitation  of  all  could  scarcely  be  withheld  ;  that 
immoveable  and  silent  multitude  were  full  of  mo- 
tion and  noise.  When  there  was  a  presentment 
that  the  song  would  soon  cease,  that  the  iirst 
part  of  the  air  was  about  to  end,  the  enthusiasm 
redoubled  and  seized  us  altogether.  She  was 
silent  for  a  moment.  Oh,  what  cries!  what  a 
stamping  of  feet — what  a  thunder  of  furious 
bravos  !  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  house 
trembled  beneath  the  agitation  of  the  foolishly 
infatuated  audience. 

At  these  cries  of  admiration  and  delirious  joy 
proceeding  from  all  corners  of  the  threatre — at 
the  marks  of  transport  exhibited  by  all,  Julia 
seemed  penetrated  with  a  new  emotion,  one  that 
was  above  her  strength;  she  became  pale  and 
staggered;  it  was  thought  she  was  ill.  The 
frenzy  of  the  crowd  increased,  their  cries  were 
renewed — then  she  was  seen  to  overcome  her 
agitation  ;  her  splendid  countenance  assumed  an 
expression  of  sublime  force,  enthusiasm'^nd  ma- 
jesty. In  turn,  excited  by  the  sensation  she  had 
caused,  she  felt  inspired,  and  seized  with  the 
artisfs  fever,  she  prepared  to  continue  her  exqui- 
site song. 

The  multitude  once  more  became  silent  and 
immovable. 

What  can  I  say?  Words  could  not  describe 
the  sentiments  of  so  wild  and  fugitive  a  nature. 
Julia  executed  the  eiecond  part  of  her  piece  with 
a  more  decided  perfection.  The  applause  had 
given  her  confidence  in  herself;  she  shared  the 
passions  of  the  audience;  she  surpassed  herself 
and  increased  the  general  admiration. 

When  it  was  understood  to  be  finished  and  that 
the  happiness  of  hearing  her  would  hereafter  live 
but  in  memory,  the  people  arose  in  a  mass  to 
honor  such  wonderful  talents.  She  wished  to 
retire.  Three  times  she  was  recalled  by  the 
crowd,  three  times  they  wished  to  see  her  that 
they  might  cast  in  her  very  face  their  frantic  ap- 
plause and  their  crowns ! 

Dupre  had  remained  fixed  to  the  spot,  mute  and 
stupened  with  astonishment  and  emotion.  He 
could  scarcely  believe  that  divine  woman  to  be 
the  younff  girl  who,  heretofore,  could  scarcely 
regulate  her  voice.  His  sensations  for  her  had 
increased  two  fold ;  large  tears  rolled  from  his 
eyes. 

*'  Paul,**  said  he,  after  having  somewhat  reco- 
vered, «*  my  feelings  for  her  have  been  reawak- 
ened. Oh,  I  will  cast  myself  at  her  feet,  and  it 
shall  be  for  life." 

He  rushed  toward  the  interior  of  the  theatre. 
I  followed  him;  we  introduced  ourselves.  Julia 
had  retired  to  an  apartment  that  the  director  had 
placed  at  her  disposition.  She  was  alone,  seated 
on  a  sofa,  her  eyes  half  closed,  and  pale ;  a  con- 


vulsive movement  made  her  start  at  times,  while 
some  women  were  applyinsr  salts  to  her  nose. 

Dupre  was  about  to  rush  toward  her ;  we  were 
motioned  to  wait.     I  held  back  my  friend. 

Julia  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  around  ;  she 
appeared  to  be  attempting  to  recall  her  thoughts. 
As  they  returned,  her  face  became  illuminated  by 
a  ray  of  enthusiasm  ;  she  spoke — "  No,'*  said 
she,  "  it  is  not  a  dream.  There  was  a  crowd 
around  me,  who  thought  me  beautiful  and  who 
said  so;  who  heard  me  sing  with  a  religious 
silence,  and  who  recompensed  me  with  cries  of 
triumph.  My  God !  I  feel  a  great  and  new  joy 
in  my  heart !  I  experience  an  unknown  delight ! 
That  was  beautiful — all  those  men,  moved  and 
affected,  received  mv  songs  with  infatuation — 
their  eyes  were  fixed  on  me — their  eyes  brilliant 
with  love  and  admiration.  No  woman,  however 
handsome  she  might  be,  could  then  have  attract- 
ed their  attention — it  was  all  on  me,  I  was  their 
queen — I  was  their  idol.  That  indeed  was 
sweet." 

Then  she  arose  ;  satiated  pride  was  depicted  on 
her  dark  and  ravishing  countenance ;  her  bosom 
heaved ;  her  voice  ^ined  strength. 

"What  a  splendid  life  this  would  be!"  con- 
tinued she,  **  There  would  be  no  fear  of  unjust 
disdain.  They  know  what  you  are  worth,  and 
they  tell  you.  But  I  never  had  felt  so  before. 
As  they  applauded  I  observed  my  voice  became 
sweeter  and  more  brilliant ;  I  felt  my  talents  en- 
larged and  elevated,  my  soul  exalted,  and  in- 
creasing in  power.    W  hat  a  delightful  life !" 

Dupre  could  no  longer  contain  himself;  he 
threw  himself  at  his  wife's  feet,  crying,  "  Julia, 
I  admire  and  love  you  as  in  our  days  of  happi- 
ness." 

She  looked  at  him  coldly :  she  appeared  nei- 
ther surprised  nor  delighted  with  his  presence : 
"Ah!  you  love  me  yet;  you  have  returned  to 
me ;  it*s  very  well,  but  what  care  I  for  the  admi- 
ration of  one  man  ?  That  is  not  sufficient  now» 
sir.  I  wish  a  crowd  whom  I  intoxicate  and  fill 
with  enthusiasm.  It  is  too  late.  You  have  long 
disdained  my  love — I  myself  have  forgotten  it." 

"What  say  you,  Julia  .> — should  not  this  tri- 
umph be  so  much  the  more  precious,  as  it  brings 
bacK  your  lover  ?** 

"  Now,  I  wish  the  adoration  and  applause  of 
the  whole  people.  Were  they  not  nappy  to 
hear  me  ?  well,  that  happiness  is  nothing,  in  com- 
parison to  the  joys  that  she  experiences  who  go- 
verns the  multitude,  and  feels  herself  the  source 
of  the  rapture  into  which  she  has  plunged  them. 
No,  no  more  relations  with  other  men  than  these ; 
my  heart  shall  be  employed  for  their  use;  it 
would  appear  to  me  little,  mean,  base.  No,  mv 
love  now  is  pure,  sweet  song!  my  passion  is 
glory !" 

Poor,  nervous  passionate  nature,  thought  I« 
contemplating  this  scene ;  she  has  been  caught 
in  the  snare  set  for  her  husband.  She  wished  to 
make  of  her  art  a  means ;  her  art  has  seized  and 
possessed  itself  of  her.  Young  woman,  you 
should  not  have  played  with  fire. 

But  Dupre  was  still  at  Julia*s  feet  "  Do  you 
then  wish  that  I  should  die !"  said  he  passionate- 
ly ;  "  if  you  abandon  me — ** 

"  You  will  not  die  of  that,  since  it  has  not  kill- 
ed me»"  answered  she  bitterly.    Ah !  leave  j 
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-what  do  you  wish  of  me  ?  I  have  no  longer  in 
my  heart  one  Bpark  lor  you ;  leave  me — all  is 
ended  between  as.** 

•*  I  was  guilty,  Julia;  but  I  vow  I  never  loved 
you  mote  tnan  at  this  moment" 

'*<  I  believe  you,  but  I  have  told  you  it  is  too 
late.  Besides,  the  new  laws  of  our  country  per- 
mit us  to  live  as  we  wish — that  is  stiU  better,  we 
will  be  divorced.** 

•*  You  know  not  what  vou  say,  you  know  not 
— I  will  oppose  it.  What  are  your  motives? 
You  would  not  wish  it.** 

"  I  would  wish  it.** 

The  concert  was  just  ending.  A  frightful  up- 
roar was  heard.  The  audience,  before  leaving, 
bad  reitiembered  the  singing  that  had  made  such 
an  impression  on  them.  They  had  forgotten  that 
she  to  whom  they  owed  it  was  a  lady  of  the 
world.  They  only  saw  in  her  the  sublime  artist, 
arid  commanded  her  to  receive  once  more  the 
noisy  tribute  of  their  admiration. 

At  these  manifestations  Julia  understood  the 
desires  of  the  assembly :  her  face  brightened  up 
with  the  joy  of  one  inspired.  She  threw  aside 
Dupre,  who  was  still  kneeling:  "Leave  me,** 
said  ^e,  "  do  you  hear  the  people  calling  me ; 
they  are  preparing  a  triumph  for  me.  O  Ernest, 
what  would  you  give  me  in  its  place  ? — ^a  low 
Ukd  vul^  heart !    Adieu ! 

She  disappeared. 

Three  months  after,  she  and  Dupre  were  di- 
Torced.  Julia,  now  free,  gave  herself  up  entire- 
ly to  her  passion  for  music,  and  became  the  cele- 
brated singer  that  astonished  all  Italy  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  But  her  passionate 
heart,  her  fiery  soul  soon  destroyed  that  wonder- 
ful constitution.     She  died  at  the  age  of  thirty. 

W  ould  you  believe  that  at  this  very  hour  I  Iwivc 
not  accomplished  my  voyage  to  Italy  ? 


THE  LOG  OP  THE  ROVEK. 
The  following  liDes,  owing  to  Uie  recent  decease  of  the 
gifted  author,  have  a  melancholy  interest,  coming  as  they  do 
Wtt  a  Toice  from  the  dead : 

WHAT  CAN  AN  OLD  MAN  DO  BUT  DIE  ? 

BT  THOMAS  HOOD. 

Spring,  it  is  cheery. 

Winter  Is  dreary. 
Green  leaves  hang,  but  ttie  brown  most  iy, 

When  he*s  forsalten, 

Withered  and  shalten, 
What  can  an  old  man  do  but  die  t 

Love  will  not  clip  hha. 

Maids  will  not  lip  tim, 
Maud  and  Marian  pass  him  by ; 

Youth,  it  is  sunny, 

Age  hfts  DO  honey,— 
What  can  an  old  man  do  but  die  t 

June,  it  was  jolly, 

Oh  for  its  folly ! 
A  dancing  leg  and  a  UugMnf  eye  ; 

Youth  may  be  silly, 

Wisdom  is  chilly,— 
What  can  an  old  man  do  but  die  1 

Friends,  they  are  acanty, 
Begfart  are  plenty. 


If  he  has  followers,  I  know  why  ; 
Gold's  in  his  clutches, 
(Buying  hiro  crutches  !)— 

What  can  an  old  man  do  but  die  t 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Thb  Aox  OP  Flizabcth.    By  WilUam  Hatlitt.   New  York 

Wiley  dB  Putnam,  IGl  Broadway. 

This  elegant  volume  (number  thirteen  of  the  ISbnxj  of 
Choice  Reading)  is  comprised  of  a  series  of  ei^higUjiB. 
teresling  and  sweetly  written  Lectures  on  theCrtmatk  Ut- 
eratore  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  Thoy  serve  ven-  appropri- 
ately as  an  introduction  to  the  sterling  writers  of  those  tiinei, 
and  the  cotemporaries  of  Shakspere,  many  of  whom  the  pre- 
sent age  is  not  enough  familiar  with,  and  whose  works  only 
exist  in  old  libraries,  or  rare  private  collections.  This  wnk 
of  Hazlitt's  wni  do  the  present  reading  generation  ridi  lor- 
vice,  giving  it  a  smacking  of  the  worth  of  such  compsajai 
Lyly,  Kit  Marlowe,  Hey  wood,  Middleton,  and  Rowley;  Mm. 
ton.  Chapman,  Decker,  and  Webster;  Beaumont  and  Fiecck- 
er,  "  rare  Ben  Jonson,**  Ford  and  Masainger;  Draytoa,DiBiflt,. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Thomas  Brown  aB4JwH 
my  Taylor.  The  **  Age  of  Elizabeth*'  should  have  a  Isrge  ok, 
for  it  is  a  delightful  volume,  and  one,  moreover,  to  be  Ukea 
up  and  read  again  and  again,  and  never  tire. 

A  PiLORiMAOB  TO  TREVES,  through  the  Valley  of  the  Hem 

and  the  Forest  of  Ardennes,  in  the  year  1844.   New  York: 

Uarper  de  Brothers,  82  Cliif  street. 

This  is  a  pleasantly  written  and  unpretending  work,  sad  it 
rendered  more  interesting  from  the  author's  not  going  over  Ok 
beaten  track  of  other  travelers.  A  singular  account  U  gireo 
of  the  Tunic  or  Robe  of  Christ,  which  was  deposited  is  tke 
Church  of  Treves  by  the  Empress  Helena,  about  tbeyesr 
330.  This  lobe  is  said  to  possess  remarkable  vtrtaes,  and  tiie 
city  in  consequence  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  thoossnliof 
pious  Catholics,  and  in  1844  the  number  of  pilgrims  mamMi 
to  upward  of  450,000,  in  two  months*  time. 

The  same  house  has  also  published— 

Thb  Smooolbb,  a  Novel,  by  O.  P.  R.  James.  The  popu- 
larity of  this  writer  is  a  guaranty  for  the  excellence  of  thii 
work. 

ENCTCLOPiSDiA  OF  Domestic  Ecokomt— Part  Five.  At«7 
valuable  work,  illustrated  by  several  hundred  engrsTioci. 

iLLUMiiiATEO  Shabspbbb.  Parts  65andM,  wiih  the  cos- 
elusion  of  "  As  You  Like  It,"  and  the  commencement  o(  Ike 
»*  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream.»»  Some  of  the  engravings  m 
really  elegant,  particularly  those  by  J.  W.  Orr. 
Tub  Ambbicam, Review  for  June.  New  York:  Wiley  4 
Putnam. 

Mr.  Colton  comes  up  to  his  work  nobly.  This  seems  s  foed 
number  of  this  capital  monthly.  Judging  from  theUble  of  coo- 
tents,  for  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  read  it.  We  extncl* 
very  fine  tale  by  Walter  Whitman— The  Death  of  Wind-Foot. 
The  public  should  appreciate  and  sustain  such  a  MsgaxiBe  w 
the  American  Review. 

ThbaTbbs.— The  most  important  occurrence  in  tbeatricik 
the  past  week  was  the  debut  of  Mra  Mowatt,  in  the  chsnc- 
ter  of  Pauline,  at  the  Park.  She  achieved  a  triumph  at  oocs, 
and  as  she  intends  making  the  stage  her  profession,  ve  pre- 
dict for  her  a  successful  career.  Mr.  Crisp  performed  Clsote 
Melnotte  very  judiciously,  and  wo  particularly  admired  tte 
artistic  elegance  of  his  by-play  in  the  second  act,wlierthe 
describes  his  "  palace  by  the  lake  of  Como." 

The  Bowery  is  piugressing  rapidly,  and  wUl  be  ntdr  w 
performances  by  the  fir&t  of  August. 

The  Chatham  is  thrivfaig  under  good  management,  y<le«r 
ital  pieces. 
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With  such  a  backgroimd — a  sky  eo  wild  and 
"wrathful,  broken  into  Miy  masses  of  turbulent 
and  lurid  clouds,  that  change  and  waver,  gloon) 
and  glow  as  though  they  shone  with  some  huge 
conAaeration*s  fearful  blaze — this  most  mis-sha- 
pen pile  (that  ever  we  should  call  it  so !)  puts  on 
a  look  so  foreign  to  its  homely,  every-day  aspect, 
that  we  scan  our  old  acquaintance's  familiar  face 
(now  darkened  by  the  deepening  gloom  of  even- 
ing) with  somewhat  of  a  sceptic's  eye ;  leaning 
with  facile  pliancy,  to  the  belief  that  some  be- 
wildering, tricksey  spirit  has  been  here,  and 
wrought  a  metamorphosis  with  mischievous  in- 
tent to  puzzle  such  poor  wights  as  we,  who  needs 
must  wander  forth,  a  full  hour  after  sundown,  to 
chirrup  cheerily  with  ancient  cronies,  at  the 
hearth-stone  endeared  to  us  by  many  and  many  a 
itell-remembered  merry-making,  "  long,  long 
ago."  Yet  there  are  the  tower-like  stacks  of 
chimneys,  and  there  the  little  turret  with  its 
bell-less  cupola,  and  there  the  uneven  outline  of 
the  rugged  roof,  and  the  jutting  profile  of  a  dor- 
mer window,  the  circular  and  massive  pigeon- 
YOLVMS  y.-NO.  W. 


house,  the  clufttering  stacks,  the  orchard  treedy 
and  every  stable,  barn,  and  shed, — standing  out 
in  bold,  black,  clear  relief  against  that  fiery  and 
tumultuous  sky,  and  fonnine  in  their  combina- 
tion as  sweet  a  picture,  reader,  as  you  or  we 
could  wish  to  look  upon.  We  have  a  hearty 
liking  for  this  odd,  old,  rambling,  overgrown 
farm-house — a  partiality  that  has  grown  and  thri- 
ven with  our  strengthening  intimacy  with  inmates. 
"  Bachelors'  Hall!"  we  used  to  call  it.  Marry, 
it  must  change  its  appellation  now.  To  think 
that  ever  such  a  fine,  frank,  free-hearted  bache- 
lor, as  this  our  ancient  comrade  was,  should  for- 
sake his  boon  companions,  renounce  old  habits, 
and  become — a  married  man.  We  scarcely  can 
forgive  so  serious  a  secession  from  the  little  knot 
of  which  he  was  the  head  and  front,  wherein  he 
was  supreme,  a  deiphnosophist  of  the  first  and 
finest  water.  He,  too,  that  railed  with  such  ex- 
ceeding mirthfulness  aeainst  "  those  tame,  life- 
lacking  animals,  called  husbands ;"  and  now  this 
valorous  bachelor,  this  village  Alcides,  hath  found 
an  Omphale  to  bring  him  to  her  feet.    Well-a- 
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day,  ere  long  we  shall  mistrust  the  permanency 
and  firmness  of  our  o%vn  most  settled  prejudices 
and  prepossessions. 

Yet  must  we  own,  if  ever  bachelor  had  cause 
to  point  with  pride  to  her  who  won  him  from  his 
celibate,  Frank  Harper  had.  Nor  marvel  we  that 
he  is  now  a  happier  as  well  as  prouder  man  than 
in  those  boisterous  times,  which  latterly  have 
merged  in  calmer,  wiser  days.  Lizzy  Field  (we 
cannot  for  the  life  of  us  forget  her  maiden  name) 
when  first  we  knew  her,  was  mistress  of  a  village 
school — her  cottage  nestling  within  a  little  elbow 
of  the  valley,  that  following  the  sinuous  wander- 
ings of  the  Rib,  winds  eastward  from  the  church 
at  Thundridge  to  the  Angler's  Haunt  at  Latch- 
ford.  It  was  a  leafy  corner,  a  sort  of  lonely  hol- 
low in  the  world's  huge  hedge-row,  just  meet  for 
such  a  violet  to  blossom  in. 

An  orphan,  and  a  poor  one — those  with  whom 
community  of  poverty  had  placed  her  on  a  level, 
pitied,  while  tne  wealthier  of  her  neighbors  be- 
friended her.  They  raised  a  fund  to  educate  the 
daughters  of  their  needy  tenants — the  laborers 
whose  cottages  peep  out  from  trim  and  well  kept 
eardens,  bordering  the  hollow  lanes,  or  crown 
tne  more  obtrusive  knolls  which  skirt  the  valley, 
and  at  intervals  appear  to  break  its  winding 
course — and  gave  to  Lizzy  the  control  of  these 
young  sun-browned  damsels.  And,  by  the  way, 
it  was  amazing  to  observe  how  great  an  interest 
the  brothers  of  the  patronesses  forthwith  took  in 
all  that  related  to  the  management  of  this  said 
school,  how  perseveringly  they  would  persist  in 
escorting  their  sisters  to  the  cottage,  and  how  re- 
peatedly it  happened  that  these  fair  relatives  felt 
called  upon  to  chide  them  for  the  earnestness  with 
which,  when  there,  they  bent  their  eyes  upon  its 
pretty  mistress ;  so  that  the  color  came  ana  went, 
mantling  and  melting  away  beneath  her  pure 
transparent  skin,  as  rapidly  as  a  young  bird's 
heart  would  beat  beneath  the  boyish  grasp  of  its 
delighted  captor.  Yet  Lizzy  never  dreamt  that 
there  was  aught  of  such  marked  note  and  excel- 
lency in  those  small,  features,  that  petite  oval 
face,  and  those  soft  hazel  eyes,  as  made  the  vil- 
lage school-mistress  a  standing  toast  with  many 
a  farmer's  son ;  nor  nourished  in  her  mind  a  soh- 
tary  fancy  that  the  most  uncharitable  could  tor- 
ture into  an  imputation  of  vanity.  Had  it  been 
60,  perhaps,  she  would  have  taught  her  tongue 
reserve,  imposed  restraint  upon  a  manner  natural- 
ly joyous-hearted,  unsuspecting,  and  ingenuous 
—become  a  miser  of  her  smiles,  and  tempered  the 
^winning  sparkle  of  her  eyes  with  a  less  vivacious 
fire.  Unconsciously  the  pretty  mistress  of  the 
Thundridge  School  made  woful  havoc  with  more 
hearts,  and  turned  more  heads  than  we  have  pa- 
tience to  enumerate.  Dazzled  with  a  face  which 
he  had  seen  less  frequently  than  heard  of,  our 
bachelor  himself  felt  the  icy  envelop  of  uncon- 
cern, wherewith  hb  heart  had  previously  been 
crusted,  melt  gradually  away  beneath  the  sun- 
shine which  came  beaming  from  the  face  of  Lizzy 
Field.  Then,  too,  his  bachelor  acquaintance, 
from  time  to  time,  were  marrying  around  him. 
His  bachelor  parties  were  falling  off.  He  saw 
likenesses  in  little  of  those  whilome  single  gen- 
tlemen springing  up  to  make  their  whilome  soli- 
tary hearthstones  glad.  Moreover,  winter  was 
at  hand.    Its  long  eveaings  would  be  sometimes 


lonely  ones.  His  housekeeper  was-growing  old 
and  deaf,  and  inactive  withal.  The  roomy  hoQie 
appeared  so  void,<and  even  the  snuggery  which 
he  had  fitted  up  with  such  especial  care  and  nicety 
might,  nay,  surely  would,  be  far  more  lightsome, 
ay,  and  pleasanter  withal,  if  a  young  and  pretty 
mistress  were  received  within  its  walls.  Ww 
Frank  Harper  in  love  with  our  rustic  beantv? 
Undoubtedly ;  he  was  received,  accepted,  and  by 
consent  of  village  rumor,  unanimously  acknov. 
ledged  to  be  the  chosen  suitor.  Would  the  own- 
er of  broad  acres  confer  his  name  upon  the  poor 
schoolmistress  ?  This  latter  was  a  question  ni* 
mor  would  not  take  upon  itself  to  answer,  but 
met  it  ever  with  a  look  of  wondrous  graiity, 
shrugging  its  shoulders  with  a  "/lem!"  as 
though  it  owned  a  secret  which  it  did  not  care 
to  publish.  Whether  this  ambiguity  was  justiii. 
able  will  presently  be  learnt 

One  evening,  flushed  with  wine,  and  fresh  fron 
the  raillery  oisome  who  simply  ridiculed,  and 
some  who  really  envied  him,  Frank  paid  a  pro- 
mised visit  to  the  cottage,  and — ^we  marvel  at  him. 
It  must  have  been  the  wine,  and  not  the  man  that 
spake.  We  will  not  wrong  him  by  the  hint  of 
a  belief  that  sober  manhood  could  have  forgotteD 
itself.  Had  he  not  sisters  ?  Were  theynoX  lik^ 
wise  orphans?  CouU  hot  and  heady  pawion 
whelm  totally  in  oblivion  a  brother's  feeling  .^ 
In  charity  we  let  his  words  pa^s  by,  and  find  no 
record.  Suflice  it,  that  the  quick  and  apprehen- 
sive spirit  of  the  woman  caught  at  the  hidden 
meaning  which  he  lacked  the  daring,  the  efton- 
tery  explicitly  to  avow.  Her  eyes  wcreligbt- 
ninjf — ^her  mind  a  crown  of  startled  and  indignant 
feelings,  finding  imperfect  vent  in  a  tonent  of  im- 
petuous reproach — her  heart  the  hot  arena  of  a 
fierce  and  bitter  strife  betwixt  love  and  hate,  con- 
tempt  and  pity,  sorrow  and  surprise.  To  find 
that  such  a  leprous  spot  could  taint  his  fair-seem- 
ing purpose — to  learn  that  confidence,  the  strong 
love,  the  unfaTtering  faith  of  woman,  had  hcenw 
misplaced,  and  could  meet  with  such  retuni- 
chilJed,  grieved,  and,  for  a  moment,  terrified  her. 
Far  worse  was  it  with  him.  Before  the  majesty 
of  injured  innocence,  Frank  Harper,  stood  rebn- 
ked,  humbled,  repulsed.  He  crossed  the  thres- 
hold of  her  cottage,  strode  hastily  toward  home, 
and  when  he  could  coliftct  his  scattered  thoughts, 
call  into  play  the  better  feelings  of  his  nature, 
and  dispassionately  exercise  his  sobered  senses, 
would  fain  have  shut  the  occurrence  out,  as  some 
unreal,  distasteful  dream,  in  which  be  had  been 
playing  a  reluctant  part. 

And  now  we  overleap  an  interval  of  months, 
each  with  its  little  item  of  events  to  swell  the 
general  sum.  Long,  melancholy  months-mo- 
notonous and  wearisome  were  they  to  toy 
Field.  The  bitter  experience  of  so  much  pew 
and  contemplated  wrong  saddened  and  depressed 
her.  Duties  became  a  matter  of  listless,  automa- 
ton performance ;  pleasures  assumed  the  f^.""^ 
irksome  tasks,  shunned  eagerly,  and  participaw 
in  with  evident  repugnance.  All  intercourse  w- 
tween  the  cottage  and  the  farm  was,  of  course. 
peremptorily  cut  off.  The  retrospect  to  Frant 
was  full  of  shame  and  unmitigated  ^S^K J^ 
humbled— it  enlightened  him.  His  notions  ot  tw 
female  character,  sooth  to  say,  had,  "^P  ^  tJj 
time,  been  strangely  tinged  with  error.   if«  '**' 
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■admired  ita  polished  surface,  but  never  pierced  ks 
depths ;  jested  upon  its  apparent  weakness,  but 
knew  nothing  of  its  actual  strength ;  amused  him- 
self with  its  frivolity,  but  was  ignorant — pro- 
foundly ignorant — oi  the  calm  and  settled  seri- 
ousness of  purpose,  the  self-sustained,  intrepid 
resolution  of  wnich  it  could  be  capable,  when 
•exigence  req[uired.  Homage,  however,  now  sup- 
planted admiration,  passion  succumbed  to  princi- 
ple, and  the  acknowledgment  of  injury  eventua- 
ted naturally  in  a  desire  for  its  atonement. 

To  compass  this,  (a  delicate  and  difficult  em- 
Tmssy  to  venture  on,)  a  skilful  mediator — the 
penitent's  pet  sister — volunteered  her  services. 
And  even  then,  with  "  with  all  appliances  and 
means  to  boot,"  we  doubt  if  this  apt  mediator, 
urged  though  she  was  by  affection  for  her  brother 
and  hieh  esteem  for  Lizzy's  worth,  would  have 
^ined  ner  {)oint,  had  it  not  been  for  certain  sen- 
timents of  pity  which  were  beginning  insensibly 
to  mingle  with  the  angry  and  contemptuous  feel- 
ings that  had  at  first  possessed  the  latter's  mind, 
— certain  faint  hopes  struffgling  against  confirm- 
ed belief, — charitable  wishes  that  were  disposed 
to  catch  at  any  extenuating  plea; — wine,  oeliri- 
ous  passion,  ought  to  lessen  the  offence,  and 
transform  seeming  forethought  into  unconsidered 
impulse.  But  wnalsoever  were  the  causes,  the 
result  was  happy,  the  mediation  eminently  suc- 
cessful. 

«  •  •  *  • 

Joyously  rung  out  the  bells  upon  the  sunny 
ninth  of  May,  the  day  of  Lizzy's  bridal,  that  cere- 
monial which  was  solemnly  to  seal  the  reconcili- 
ation between  her  lover  and*  herself.  The  church 
tower  heaved  and  swayed  as  though  it  were  in- 
stinct with  life ;  yet  with  as  even,  steady  puls- 
ing, as  a  strong  man's  chest  might  heave  at  every 
respiration  of  his  lusty  Jungs.  The  sound  went 
f  oating  up  the  valley  far  and  wide ;  it  wandered 
into  hollojyr  lanes,  and  found  a  separate  echo 
from  each  surrounding  eminence — it  tilled  the  air 
with  blithe,  exhilarating  music,  and  made  the  ve- 
ry sunshine  seem  more  glad,  the  overarching 
heavens  more  blue,  the  earth  more  green,  ana 
kindled  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  thronged  the  porch, 
lined  the  church-yard  path,  and  clustered  round 
the  gates,  to  greet  the  egress  of  the  wealthy  far- 
mer and  his  pretty  bride — a  cheerful  sparkle  that 
said,  as  plainly  and  distinctly  as  a  glistening  eye 
could  say,  "  God  bless  them  both  !" 

Then  we  believe  Frank  Harper  to  have  been, 
as  at  this  moment  we  believe  nim  still  to  be,  as 
happy  and  as  proud  a  husband  as  ever  knelt  be- 
•side  a  young  and  blushing  bride,  poor  in  the  or- 
dinary acceptation  of  the  word,  but  rich  in  the 
wealth  of  an  unsullied  mind  and  virgin  heart. 
The  narrow  education  which  outward  circumstan- 
ces had  so  materially  restricted  in  early  life,  has 
been  since  repaired  by  the  acquisition  of  accom- 
plishments befitting  the  sphere  in  which  her  mar- 
riage has  entitled  her  to  move.  But  still  the  un- 
assuming gentleness  of  manner — the  innate  no- 
bleness— all  that  previously  conferred  upon  her 
character  its  dignity,  attractiveness  and  strength 
— remain  the  same,  unchanged  and  undiminished. 
Indeed,  no  one  who,  since  the  wedding  of  its 
roof,  can  regret  that  this  old  rambling  pile  has 
ceased  to  be  '<  Bachelors'  Hail." 


THE  LOVER  OF  MUSIC  TO  THE  PIANOFORTE. 

BT  LSI«H  HVMT. 

Oh»  friend,  whom  glad  or  gay  we  seek. 

Heaven-holding  ehrine ! 
I  ope  thee,  touch  thee,  bear  thee  tpeak. 

And  peace  is  mine. 
No  Tairy  casket,  full jof  bliss, 

Outvalues  thee : 
Love  only,  wakened  with  a  kiss, 

More  tweet  may  be. 

To  thee,  when  our  full  hearts  oVrllow 

With  griefs  or  joys, 
Unspeakable  emotions  owe 

A  fitting  voice. 
Mirth  flies  to  thee— and  Lore's  tinresfe— 

And  Memory  dear— 
And  Sorrow,  ^th  its  tighten'd  breast. 

Comes  for  a  tear. 

Oh !  since  no  joys  of  human  mould 

Thus  wait  us  still, 
Thrice  blessed  be  thine,  thou  gentle  fold 

Of  peace  at  will. 
No  change,  no  suUenness,  no  cheat 

In  thee  we  And : 
Thy  saddest  voice  is  ever  sweet. 

Thine  answers  kind. 


THE   BLACK    POCKET-BOOK. 


BT  WILLIAM  AKDEBSON. 


The  kingdom  of  Fife  has  been  peculiarly  the 
kingdom  of  the  Scottish  gipsies,  where  they  have 
flourished  most,  where  tney  have  lingered  long- 
est. It  has  been  their  hunting  place,  their  city 
of  refuge,  their  Sherwood  forest,  their  Norwood 
retreat.  Here  has  one  hereditary  band,  in  former 
times  prosperous  and  proud,  but  now  dejected 
and  decayed,  risen,  flourished,  and  declined,  till 
"  small  by  decrees  and  beautifully  less,"  its  num- 
bers have  dwindled  away,  leaving  only  a  broken 
and  scattered  remnant  to  preserve  its  manners, 
its  characteristics,  and  its  usaees,  undimmed  and 
undegenerated  among  themselves,  the  only  spe- 
cimens and  representatives  of  their  race.  The 
annals  of  such  a  people  must  form  a  curious  his- 
tory ;  their  chronicles,  like  their  adventures,  be- 
ing peculiar  to  themselves,  are  of  a  strange,  and 
wonderful  description.  Like  all  human  narra- 
tives, their  history  is  checkered  with  joy  and  sor^ 
row,  triumph  and  tribulation,  fraud,  oppression, 
and  guilt ;  but  to  their  lot  has  fallen  a  double 
ehxK  of  aJl,  and  doubly  interesting,  and  doubly 
exciting  must  therefore  be  their  story.  A  few  of 
their  unrecorded  traditions,  as  well  of  a  painful 
as  of  a  pleasing  nature,  have  fallen  into  my  pos- 
session. The  following  is  one  of  a  humorous 
character,  the  recital  of  which  I  prefer  to  one  of 
an  opposite  description,  and  I  hope  my  readers 
will  approve  the  preference. 

Thomas  Edmonstone,  a  substantial  Fife  yeo- 
man of  the  last  century,  having  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  transactions  one  market-day  at 
Dunfermline,  was  enabled  to  stuff  his  little  black 
pocket-book  witlt  bank  notes,  till  its  bulk  exceed- 
ed so  much  its  former  dimensions,  that  the'snap 
of  the  buckle  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon 
to  meet,  on  their  usual  friendly  terms»  its  twin 
brotiier  and  natural  companion,  the  clasp.  They 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  mutual  dislike  to  each 
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other ;  but  Thomas  at  length  succeeded  in  recon- 
ciling them.  Thomas  was  in  great  good  humor, 
as  may  naturally  be  imagined,  and  after  having 
enjoyed  a  heartjr  guffaw  or  two,  with  some  of  the 
other  farmers,  his  acquaintances,  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  retire  from  the  market,  when  he  was  thus 
accosted  by  a  tall,  swarthv-complexioned  man,  in 
the  dress  of  a  drover  of  the  better  sort. 

**  How*s  a*  wi*  ye  the  day,  Maister  E*mon8tone  ? 
Odd,  man,  Tm  glad  to  see  ye,  Pve  been  seeking 
for  ye  ower  the  haill  market !" 

**  Weel,  friend  !"  said  Thomas,  "  what  dae  ye 
want  wi*  me,  noo  that  ye*ve  fund  me  ?*' 

"  Is  your  cattle  a'  sold  ?"  asked  the  stranger. 

«*  Every  hoof  o*  them — a*  gane — stump  and 
rump.     I  hae  made  a  gude  niltrket  the  day." 

**  I  think  sae,"  was  the  reply ;  **  and  I  maun 
look  to  be  ser'ed  some  gate  else." 

So  saying,  the  tall,  swarthy-complexioned  man, 
in  the  dress  of  a  drover  of  the  better  sort,  walked 
quickly  away. 

"  I  dinna  like  the  looks  o*  that  chield,"  said 
Thomas  to  himself,  as  he  slowly  left  the  market- 
place. **  I  never  saw  him  atween  the  een  before, 
and  he  doesna  seem  to  be  a  drover  either — Guid 
forgi*e  me  !  I  hope  a*8  right !"  he  ejaculated,  as 
his  thoughts  and  nis  hand  instinctively  and  simul- 
taneously reverted  to  his  black  pocket-book — but 
the  nest  was  empty,  the  bird  had  flown,  the  black 
pocket-book  had  disappeared,  and  Thomas  Ed- 
monstone  stood  like  one  suddenly  transmuted  in- 
to stone.  At  length  he  gave  utterance  to  these 
broken  exclamations : 

"Pm  lost — Vm  ruined — clean  done — pocket- 
book  and  a' !  I  maun  flee  the  country — Hoo  can 
I  look  my  wife  or  my  weans  in  the  face,  without 
my  black  pocket-book  ?  Oh  !  black,  black  has 
it  been  to  me !  The  de'il  catch  the  lang  ugly  vil- 
lain by  the  neck  !  Gif  I  had  him  here  but !  odd, 
rd  mak'  him  steal  honest  folk's  pocket-books. 
As  gude*s  a  bunder  and  fifty  pounds  sterling,  for- 
bye  seventeen  and  saxpence  in  silver .'  He's  wel- 
come to  that,  howsomever,  if  he  gies  me  back 
the  pocket-book  an'  the  notes — but  what  am  I  to 
dae  noo  V* 

This  was  a  question  much  easier  asked  than 
answered ;  and  Thomas  Edmonstone  was  not  the 
man,  in  his  present  circumstances,  to  answer  it 
either  speedily  or  satisfactorily.  He  could  do  no- 
thing therefore  but  ejaculate  to  himself 
.  «*  What  am  I  to  dae?  my  pocket-book  gane, 
and  my  wife  no  here!  Was  there  ever  sic  a 
misfortunate  deevil  as  Tam  Edmonstone  is  this 
day.  I'll  gang  back  to  the  market— I'll  send 
through  the  bellman !  Fule !  that  I  didna  think 
o'  that  suner !  I'll  hae  oot  the  constables  and 
the  militia,  and  the  fire  drum  and  the  water  en- 

Sines — a'  the  toon  shall  hear  o't  !'*    And  with 
lis  ma^animous  intention,  Thomas  Edmonstone 
returned  to  the  market. 

In  the  meantime,  his  wife,  having  some  little 
purchases  to  make,  and  not  having  been  ready  to 
accompany  her  husband  when  he  left  home  in 
the  morning,  was  on  her  road  to  Dunfermline. 
She  had  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town, 
when  she  heard  a  sweet  plaintive  voice,  singing, 
as  it  were  to  a  child,  and  on  approaching  nearer, 
she  could  distinguish  the  words : 


Sleep,  babj,  tleep: 

Though  thy  fond  moUier's  brewt, 
Where  thy  young  head  rediaes, 

Is  a  stranger  to  rest. 
But,  oh !  may  soft  slumber 

Descend  on  thine  e*e. 
That  the  sorrow  she  feels, 

May  be  shared  not  by  thee. 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep! 

Thy  father  has  gone 

On  his  perilous  track, 
And  thy  mother  will  weep, 

Till  he  safely  comes  back ; 
But  rest  thee  in  peace, 

With  soft  sleep  in  tliine  e'e: 
Though  the  tear  is  in  her's, 

That  is  shared  not  by  thee. 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  she  observed  t 
young  woman  sitting  alone  in  a  lonely  part  of 
the  road,  nursing;  a  child.  As  Mrs.  Edmonstone 
came  near  her,  she  perceived  that  the  young  wo- 
man's eyes  were  red  with  weeping.  In  thccoun- 
try  every  person  speaks  to  another;  but  were  it 
not  so,  the  disconsolate  state  in  which  the  young 
woman  appeared  to  be,  awakened  all  the  sympa- 
thy and  kindliness  of  feeling  of  Mrs.  Edmonstone's 
nature.  She  therefore  stopped,  and  addressed  to 
her  the  homely  but  kind  inquiry  of,  **  Whafsthe 
matter  wi'  ye,  lass  ^" 

*•  Oh !  my  husband !  my  husband !"  cxclaiined 
the  young  woman,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  but  ^ep^e8^ 
ed  anguish :  "  He  has  gone  into  the  market,  and 
I  trust  and  pray  that  he'll  not  have  occasion  to  re- 
pent his  bargain." 

"Is  that  a'.?"  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone, " why 
lassie !  my  husband  has  ^ne  to  the  market  tae, 
and  let  him  alane  for  makin  siccar  bargains.  Ise 
warrant  his  wif  e'U  no  ha'e  to  greet  her  een  oot 
for  the  bargains  he  maks.'* 

"Oh!  but,"  replied  the  young  woman,  "yon 
do  not  know  whom  you  speak  to,  0  what  you 
speak  about.  W  ould  that  I  were  like  you,  good- 
woman,  or  that  he  was  like  your  husband!  bat 
oh  how  widely  different  are  our  situations  and 
destinies !" 

"  Did  you  not  hear  it  V*  she  said,  partly  rising 
and  grasping  Mrs.  Edmonstone  by  the  gown. 
"  There,  there  again !  shouts  of  uproar  and  ex- 
ultation !  Oh,  my  God  !  they  will  murder  him- 
no — no— it  is  over— :it  is  nothing.  If  you  knew 
what  I  have  endured  to-day,  you  would  pity  me, 
indeed  you  would !  From  morn  until  now  I  have 
sat  on  this  cold,  cold  stone,  with  no  one  to  smile 
on  me,  no  one  to  comfort  me,  but  my  baby— and 
oh  I  the  agony  of  my  thoughts,  the  torture  oimj 
feelings  !  I  have  sat  and  watched  the  little  birds 
as  they  flew  about,  chirping  merrily,  when  roy 
heart  was  bursting — breaking ;  and  i  have  wish- 
ed that  I  had  wings  like  one  of  them,  that  I  might 
fly  away  and  forever  be  at  rest.  But  where, 
where  could  I  fly  to,  but  to  Arm,  to  nestle  in  hu 
bosom,  which,  however  cold  to  others  now,  still 
continues  warm  to  me,  and  to  his  baby 'and 
could  his  wife  forsake  him,  when  all— even  his 
ain  tribe — ^have  gane  against  him  ? — no !  ^^^^ 'J 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  with  the  chains  around 
his  limbs,  and  the  rope  around  his  neck,  even 
then  would  I  cling,  would  I  cleave  to  him;  and 
in  that  bitter  moment  of  honor  and  despair,* 
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-would  testify  to  him  and  to  the  world,  the  depth, 
the  intensity  of  my  affection,  and  the  strength 
and  constancy  of  its  endurance." 

She  paused ;  and  Mrs.  Edmonslone,  who  he- 
gan  to  think  she  was  deranged,  took  the  bahy  in- 
to her  arms,  and  began  to  londle  it,  as  people  do 
with  children.    The  young  woman  continued. 

•*  I  cannot  endure  this  suspense — this  torture 
no  longer.  For  the  last  two  hours  every  nerve 
has  heen  strained,  and  stretched,  and  strung  to 
the  verv  uttermost.  Every  noise  I  hear  fills  me 
"with  alarm.  If  he  does  not  come  to  me,  I  shall 
go  to  him !" 

She  paused  again,  and  then  some  what  suddenly 
addressed  Mrs.  Edmonstone. 

"  My  good  woman,  might  I  request  you  to  do 
me  a  favor  }" 

"  Oh,  ay  !"  was  the  answer,  "  ony  thing  in  my 
power — ony  thing  in  reason." 

"  Just  to  take  charge  of  my  baby,"  said  the 
youn^  woman,  "  till  my  return.  I  am  going 
down  to  the  market  to  seek  my  husband.  1*11  be 
hack  very  soon." 

"  Oh,  willingly !"  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  "  if 
you'll  promise  no  to  bide  lang.  Pve  business  to 
dae  in  the  toon  mjsel' ;  besides,  I've  to  seek  my 
ain  husband,  and  itll  no  be  very  easy  matter  to 
find  him.  Heil  be  in  some  public  likely  wi*  hift 
cronies  beside  him,  and  the  gill-stoup  before  him ; 
Tam  likes  his  bead,  especially  on  a  market-day, 
— and  what  for  no  ?" 

The  younff  woman  hastily  but  fondly  kissed 
her  infant.  Mrs.  Edmonstone  inquired  if  it  was 
like  its  father  ? 

"  Heaven  forbid  it  ever  should !"  said  the  mo- 
ther with  a  shudder. 

"  Eh !  but  it's  a  bonny  baby — a  sweet  wee 
lamb — I'll  just  sit  doon  fiere,  on  the  same  stane 
ye  war  sittin'  on,  tiU  ye  come  back,  sae  that  ye 
canna  miss  me." 

"  Thank  ye — thank  ye  !"  said  the  young  wo- 
man ;  "  and  here  take  my  cloak  about  ye  till  Ire- 
turn  :  you  will  perhaps  feel  cold,  and  I  will  not 
require  it !" 

She  threw  the  cloak  on  Mrs.  Edmonstone's 
shoulders  and  departed. 

The  child  finding  itself  in  strange  hands,  soon 
became  noisv  and  troublesome,  and  Mrs.  Edmon- 
stone therefore  set  herself  most  assiduously  to 
sing  it  asleep.  Just  as  she  had  succeeded,  and 
was  making  a  comfortable  bed  for  it  on  her  knee, 
a  tall,  swarthy-complexioned  man,  walked  quidv- 
ly  past  her,  threw  a  black  pocket-book  into  her 
lap,  and  as  quickly  disappeared. 

"Eh!  what's  this.'"  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone, 
too  much  astonished  to  observe  in  what  direction 
the  stranger  had  gone ;  **  whaur  can  this  ha'e 
come  frae  ?  It's  our  Tam's  pocket-book,  I  de- 
clare !  and  what  is  better,  fu*  o'  notes !  Either  it 
or  me's  bewitched,  I  think.  But  odd !  there's 
something  no  right  in  the  wind !  I  wish  that 
limmer  was  back  for  her  brat.  I  hope  she  doesna 
mean  to  leave  the  bairn  wi'  me  a*  thegither.  Gude 
forgi'e  me !  I  wonder  how  Tam  wad  look  if  I 
brought  hame  to  him  a  wean  that's  no  my  ain. 
That  wad  be  waur  than  losing  his  pocket-book ! 
Ay,  I  thought  there  was  something  wrang  about 
the  wench,  an'  I  think  yet  that  she  is  demented. 
Tse  wager  that  she's  yane  o'  the  Showfolk,  ta'en 
to  bad  nabits — greeting  in  yon  gate,  and  makin' 


me  peet  tae ;  but  I  wonder  what  Tam  will  say 
to  this  kind  o'  wark — it's  clean  past  my  compre- 
hension. There's  ae  thing  clear,  however,  that 
he's  lost  his  pocket-book,  and  I've  fund  it." 

W  hatever  might  have  been  Mrs.  Edmonstone's 
suspicions  of  the  young  woman,  they  were  dissi- 
pated by  her  return,  and  as  soon  as  she  saw  her» 
she  asked  her  if  she  had  seen  her  husband. 

"  Alas !  no,"  replied  the  young  woman ;  "  I 
sought  for  him  everjrwhere,  but  I  could  hear  no- 
thing of  him." 

"  W  eel  a  weel,"  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  "  there 
is  your  cloak,  and  now  I've  but  ae  advice  to  gi'e 
ye,  and  that  is,  mak'  yourself  scarce  oot  this  place 
as  soon  as  ye  can,  for  we're  a'  honest  folk  nere, 
and  harbor  neither  robbers  nor  gipsey  folk." 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  hastened  to  the  market,  where 
she  found  her  husband  nearly  in  a  state  of  dis- 
traction. He  had  made  inquiry  of  everybody  if 
they  had  seen  aught  of  his  pocket-book,  but  no 
one  could  give  him  any  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. As  soon  as  he  perceived  his  wife,  he  pour- 
ed into  her  sympathetic  ear  the  full  existence  of 
his  misfortune. 

"  I  canna  baud  up  my  head  after  this !"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  •*  I  may*  as  weel  die  at  ance  at  the  back 
o*  some  auld  dyke — I'm  clean  ruined — pocket- 
book  and  a' !" 

"  Irs  nQ„sae  bad's  that,  Tam !"  renlied  his  wife; 
"  come  awa  frae  the  market,  and  I'll  tell  ye  some- 
thing that'll  maybe  astonish  ye :  oots,  come  awa !" 
she  continued,  dragging  him  by  the  coat. 

"  Get  awa,  woman !"  said  Thomas,  "  is  this  a 
time  for  your  jikes  an'  your  astonishing  stories  ? 
What  ye  hae  to  say,  can  ye  no  say't  here.  Odd, 
woman,  ye'll  pit  me  mad." 

"  Ou,  ay,  Tam,  but  it'll  be  wi'  joy,  lad.  Come 
awa  and  hear  my  secret." 

"  D— n  yer  secret !"  said  Thomas  in  a  fury ; 
"  I'll  tell  ye,  I've  lost  my  pocket-book  !" 

"  And  I  tell  ye  I've  fund  it !"  said  his  dearie, 
producing  it,  **  and  here  it  is !" 

"  So  it  is — the  identical  pocket-book !"  cried 
Thomas.  "  Whaur  did  ye  get  it — but  ye'll  tell 
me  a'  that  again.  Let's  see,  though,  if  a's  safe ! 
ten — twenty— threttv—forty— and  three  twenties 
is  a  hundred — and  five  tens  is  fifty — ou,  ay  !  a's 
safe — and  I  think,  wife,  ye  deserve  a  new  goun 
for  yer  luck.  Come  up  to  Herkes  the  Haber- 
dasher, and  I'll  treat  ye  to  a  braw  ane !" 

So  saying,  he  clasped  his  black  pocket-book 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  and  with  no  less  satisfac- 
tion gave  his  wife  a  smack  that  was  heard  over 
the  whole  market.  Ever  afterward,  the  story  of 
the  black  pocket-book  formed  one  of  his  most 
amusing  stories,  when  he  was  disposed  to  treat 
his  fireside  circle  with  a  hearty  laugh — at  his  own 
expense. 


SHAKSPERE'S  TRIAL  FOR  POACHING. 

The  moon  was  shining  clearly  in  the  starry  sky, 
when  William  Shakspere,  armed  with  John  Hath- 
away's  gun,  and  accompanied  by  three  or  four  of 
his  associates  to  help  to  carry  the  ^me,  crept 
cautiously  through  the  shrubberies  that  skirted 
the  park,  where  he  knew  deer  in  plenty  were  to 
be  found.  Hitherto  all  his  shooting  had  been 
directed  against  small  birds  and  coneys,  but  now 
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he  looked  for  nobler  spoil.  Having  made  a  long 
circuit  to  avoid  being  noticed,  he  came  to  a  grove 
of  thick  trees — his  companions  keeping  a  little 
behind  him — where,  after  he  had  advanced  steal- 
thily along  for  about  a  hundred  yards,  he  beheld 
a  goodly  company  of  fallow  deer,  some  lying, 
some  standing,  and  most  of  them  cropping  the 
herbage  at  the  edge  of  the  grove,  where  the  open 
pasture  sweeps  up  to  the  trees.  Taking  the 
wind  in  his  face,  the  young  deer-stealer  crept 
from  tree  to  tree,  pausing  behind  each  to  mark  if 
the  game  was  disturbed,  then  proceeding  noise- 
lessly in  the  same  direction.  He  never  remem- 
bered having  felt  such  excitement — he  could 
scarce  breathe,  he  was  so  moved.  He  had  sin- 
gled out  the  tallest  buck  of  the  herd,  that  stood 
Eke  a  sentinel,  a  little  nigher  to  him  than  the 
rest,  seeming  to  sniff  the  air,  and  stamping  with 
his  foot  as  if  he  suspected  some  danger,  and 
knew  not  whencQ  it  was  coming.  William 
Shakspere  crouched  behind  the  trunk  of  a  neigh- 
boring tree,  as  still  as  a  stone,  afraid  that  the 
very  beating  of  his  heart  would  betray  him.  His 
companions  laid  themselves  down  in  the  grass  as 
soon  as  they  caught  sight  of  tb^  deer.  He  peep- 
ed from  behind  his  hiding  place,  anH  beheld  the 
buck  quietly  cropping  the  herbage  with  his  back 
toward  him.  He  then  looked  at  his  gun,  smd 
saw  everything  was  as  it  should  be.  His  great 
anxiety  now  was  to  reach  an  old  decayed  stump 
— the  ruin  of  what  had  once  been  the  finest  of 
the  whole  grove — which  lay  between  him  and 
his  game.  He  issued  from  his  hiding  place  as  if 
his  life  depended  on  the  quietness  of  his  footsteps, 
and  to  his  wondrous  satisfaction  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  desired  place  without  being  discov- 
ered. Yet  it  was  manifest  the  buck  was  in  some 
way  alarmed,  for  the  young  deer-stealer  had 
scarce  concealed  himself  when  he  turned  sharply 
round,  looking  now  in  this  direction  and  now  in 
that,  and  stamping  with  more  violence  than  be- 
fore. The  stump  was  completely  open  from  the 
direction  in  which  the  youthful  Shakspere  ap- 
proached it;  and  inside  were  seats  all  round,  for 
It  was  so  large  it  would  accommodate  many; 

t'ust  under  the  bench  a  hole  had  been  knawed  or 
jroken  away,  and  to  this  he  cautiously  raised 
his  head  as  he  lay  his  full  length  on  the  ground — 
then  lifted  he  the  barrel  of  his  gun,  and  as  the 
deer  was  glancing  suspiciously  in  the  direction  of 
his  concealment,  he  took  a  mir  aim  at  his  open 
breast  and  fired.  The  whole  herd  disappeared  in 
a  moment. 

"Bravo,  Will!**  cried  one  of  his  companions, 
hastily  running  up  to  the  spot,  "  thou  hast  killed 
Ae  deljcatest  bit  of  venison  I  have  seen  this 
many  a  day." 

Sure  enoujj^,  the  buck  lay  at  a  little  distance 
from  where  he  stood  awhile  since,  shot  through 
file  heart.  Overjoyed  at  their  success,  they  bound 
his  four  legs  together,  intending  to  carry  him 
away  on  a  long  thick  staff  they  had  brought  with 
them. 

"  Run !  Will,  run !  Here  be  the  keepers  !'*  all 
at  once  shouted  another  of  them ;  and  on  the  in- 
stant, as  if  they  had  wings  to  their  legs,  every 
one  ran  in  different  directions.  The  young  Shak- 
spere caught  up  his  gun  to  follow  their  example, 
without  loss  of  time,  but  he  found  himself  in  the 
grasp  of  two  stout  fellows,  with  whom  he  soon 


saw  it  was  useless  struggling.  These  were  ^be 
two  sons  of  Sampson,  the  gamekeeper,  who,  with 
their  father,  had  been  watching  from  behind  the 
trees  the  whole  scene ;  and  not  caring  to  parsae 
the  others,  they  pounced  upon  the  unlucky  deei- 
stealer  in  the  very  act  of  committing  his  offence, 
Sampson  carried  the  slain  deer  and  the  gun,  and 
his  sons  bore  their  prisoner  to  the  lodge  at  Daisy 
Hill.  They  abused  him  somewhat  at  first,  hut  he 
managed  to  gain  on  their  good  will  as  they  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  place  where 
they  intended  confining  him  till  they  could  take 
him  before  the  justice  at  a  proper  hoar  in  the 
morning,  the  father  ordered  a  tankard  of  ale  to 
refresh  nimself  withal. 

Who  should  bring  it  in  but  his  fair  acquaint- 
ance, Kate,  the  gamekeeper's  pretty  niece,  whom 
he  had  met  many  times  since  he  first  had  sight  of 
her  when  she  waited  on  him  at  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's. 
She  was  famously  surprised,  I  doubt  not,  at  be- 
holding him  there,  and  more  so  when  she  learned 
what  occasion  brought  him ;  but  she  had  the  wit 
not  so  much  as  to  recognize  him  before  her  uncle 
and  cousins.  As  for  the  culprit,  as  he  belicred 
his  punishment  would  be  but  trifling,  the  offence 
was  generally  considered  so  slight,  he  took  the 
matter  very  pleasantly, and  so  amused  his  captors 
By  his  merry  jests  and  his  excellent  famous  sing- 
ing, that  they  ordered  jug  after  jug  of  ale,  and 
sung  their  songs  and  made  their  jests,  and  swore 
he  was  the  drollest  knave  they  ever  came  anigh. 
Each  of  these  men  drank  without  stint,  and  Kate 
seemed  to  take  care  they  should  have  as  much  as 
they  could  fancy ;  but  their  prisoner  sipped  spar- 
ingly, and  the  result  was,  in  two  or  three  hours 
after  his  capture,  Sampson  and  his  sons  were 
snoring  in  their  chairs,  and  their  prisoner  was 
conveyed  out  of  the  chamber  by  his  kind  con- 
federate. 

I  doubt  though  she  would  have  shown  him  any 
such  good  service  had  she  known  that  he  was  to 
be  married  that  very  day,  for  she  gave  him  no 
lack  of  signs  sho  was  more  than  ordinary  fond  of 
him.  What  passed  between  them  the  lew  min- 
utes she  detained  him  in  the  kitchen,  hath  never 
been  correctly  ascertained,  therefore  I  cannot  de- 
scribe it  to  the  courteous  reader — but  at  the  last 
moment  of  it  she  helped  him  to  put  the  slain 
deer,  there  lying,  to  hang  by  his  gun,  over  his 
shoulder — then  she  opened  the  door  for  him — 
and  then  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  homeward. 

Your  master  is  to  be  married  to-day  1 
Else  all  this  rosemarj  is  lost. 

MlDPLETOH. 

Come  strew  apace-    Lord  !  shall  1  never  live 
To  waike  to  church  on  flowers  1    O  His  fine 
To  see  a  bride  trip  to  the  church  so  lightly. 
As  if  her  new  choppines  would  scorn  to  brush 
A  silly  flower.  BiART. 

A  parliament  member,  a  jasticeor  peace, 
At  home  a  poor  scarecrowe,  in  London  an  asse. 

SHAKsrsfti. 
Off  my  painted  honor! 
Whilst  with  vain  hopes  our  faculties  we  tire. 
We  seem  to  sweat  in  ice,  and  freeze  in  fire. 

WeBSTR. 

**  Oh,  my  Christian  conscience,  the  monstroos- 
ness  of  this  world  passelh  belief!"  exclaimed 
Oliver  Dumps,  in  his  miserablest  manner,  as  he 
flung  himself  into  a  seat  in  the  chimney  corner 
of  the  widow  Pippin*s  comfortable  kitchen— a 
place  he  seemed  more  partial  to  than  any  other  in 
all  Stratford. 
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*•  Why,  "whaf  8  i*  the  wind  now,  master  consta- 
ble ?*•  inquired  the  laughing  widow  as  she  brought 
her  visitor  his  customary  tankard,  dressed  more 
gayjy  than  she  had  been  seen  for  many  years. 

The  melancholy  Dumps  looked  up  to  her  jolly 
features  and  sighed  again.  "Tis  a  villainous 
world,  that's  the  truth  on%"  said  he,  shaking  his 
head  very  wofully. 

"Villainousiiddlestick  !**  replied  his  merry  com- 
panion. ««  By  my  fackings,  the  world  be  a  right 
pleasant  world,  and  Is  as  full  of  delectable  jests 
as  world  can  be.'* 

"  Only  think  of  young  Will  Shakspere  taking 
to  deer-stealing,"  observed  the  constable,  gravely. 
««Who?  Will  Shakspere!"  cried  the  widow, 
with  a  look  of  exceeding  astonishment. 

•*  Taken  by  the  keepers  in  the  very  fact,"  re- 
plied Oliver  Dumps.  "  Conveyed  by  them  to  the 
lodge  at  Daisy  Hill,  for  the  night.  Made  his 
escape  in  a  most  unaccountable  manner,  carrying 
off  the  deer  he  had  slain,  and  the  gun  he  had 
done  it  with.  Sir  Thomas  I  ucy  hath  issued  a 
warraiit  for  his  apprehension,  I  have  it  to  execute 
on  him  without  delay ;  and  hearing  he  is  at  John 
Hathaway's  cottage,  about  to  be  married,  am 
going  there  to  carry  him  before  his  worship." 

••  Tilly  vally !  thou  art  jesting,  master  consta- 
ble,** exclaimed  the  other.  "  Will  Shakspere  is 
not  like  to  do  any  thing  of  the  sort,  I  will  be 
hound  for  it." 

The  queen's  proper  officer  looked  at  his  pouch, 
took  out  a  folded  piece  of  paper,  and  gave  into 
her  hands. 

"  That's  the  warrant,"  said  he. 
**  An  honest  neighbor,  that  is  now  in  my  par- 
lor, shall  read  it  to  me,  seeing  I  cannot  read  a 
word  of  it  myself,"  answered  the  widow  Pippins : 
"  and  as  I  am  going  to  John  Hathaway's  as  soon 
as  I  have  got  on  my  hat  and  muffler,  if  thou  wilt 
wait  a  brief  while,  we  will  walk  together."  The 
constable  promised  to  wait  any  reasonable  time, 
for  m  truth  he  was  well  pleased  to  have  her  com- 
pany, he,  as  many  shrewdly  imagined,  having 
long  been  seeking  to  be  her  sixth  husband  ;  and 
thereupon  the  widow  went  to  get  the  warrant 
explained  to  her. 

A  short  time  before  this  took  place,  a  proces 
sion  moved  from  the  yeoman's  cottage,  in  the 
direction  of  the  church,  which,  methinks,  de- 
serveth  here  to  be  set  down.  First  rode  an  old 
churl,  blowing  off  such  a  peal  on  his  bagpipes  as 
if  he  was  determined  to  expend  his  wind  as  quick- 
ly as  he  could,  his  long  pipes  and  his  cap  decked 
with  rosemary — then  followed  a  merry  company 
of  lusty  lads  and  bold  bachelors  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, two  and  two,  in  their  holiday  jerkins, 
every  one  clean  trussed,  with  a  blue  buckram 
bride  lace  upon  a  branch  of  rosemary,  upon  his 
left  arm,  on  horses  of  all  sorts  and  colors;  Wil- 
liam Shakspere,  the  bridegroom,  riding  at  their 
hc^  in  a  new  suit  of  frolic  green,  gayly  decked 
with  ribbons,  with  a  branch  of  rosemary  at  his 
cap,  and  a  true  love  poesy  at  his  breast ;  and  on 
each  side  rode  a  briaesman,  in  tawny  worsted 
jackets,  straw  hats  on  their  heads  with  a  steeple 
crown,  and  harvest  gloves  on  their  hands,  simi- 
larly appointed  with  ribbons,  rosemary  and  po- 
sies. All  the  way  he  went,  the  bridegroom  pulled 
off  his  cap  courteously  to  the  spectators,  who, 


seeing  so  gallant  a  youth,  could  not  help  loudly 
greeting  him  with  their  good  wishes. 

Then  came  a  company  of  morris-dancers  on 
foot,  jingling  it  very  prettily,  with  a  most  moving 
accompaniment  of  pipe  and  tabw.  After  them, 
six  fair  maidens  in  fair  white  court-pins  and 
orange  tawny  kirtles,  garlanded  with  wreaths  of 
wheat,  finely  gilded,  on  their  heads,  and  casting 
of  flowers,  by  nandfuls,  out  of  small  wicker  bas- 
kets, gayly  decked  for  the  occasion.  Then  came 
the  two  bridemaids,  most  daintily  tired,  carrying 
before  them  each  a  largp  spice  cake,  followed  by 
the  bride's  brother,  a  fair  boy,  carrying  himself 
very  bravely,  choicely  appareled,  bearing  the 
parcel-gilt  bride-cup,  full  of  sweet  ippocras,  with 
a  goodly  branch  of  rosemary  gilded  and  hung 
about  with  ribbons  of  all  colors  streaming  in  the 
wind ;  next  came  Anne  Hathaway,  the  blushing 
blooming  bride — ^her  appareling  of  appropriate 
whiteness,  rarely  garnished  with  ribbons  and 
flowers,  her  hair  curiously  combed  and  pleited, 
and  crowned  with  a  garland  of  white  roses — an- 
swering very  gracefully  the  hearty  salutations  of 
her  neighbors.  On  each  side  of  her  walked  a 
fair  boy,  with  bride  laces  and  rosemary  tied  about 
his  silken  sleeves.  After  these,  several  musi- 
cians, with  flutes,  sackbuts,  and  other  delicate 
instruments,  made  excellent  music.  Then  rode 
the  father  of  the  bride,  between  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  bridegroom,  in  their  holiday  gar- 
ments, with  no  lack  of  proper  garnishing ;  and 
lastly,  came  the  friends  invited  to  the  bridal, 
also  wearing  of  their  best  suits,  decorated  with 
bride  laces  and  rosemary. 

In  this  order  they  reached  the  church  at  a  slow 
pace,  where  the  priest  soon  did  his  office  for  them ; 
the  bride-cup  was  then  emptied  by  the  company 
to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  new-married 
folks ;  and  they  returned  in  much  the  same  fash- 
ion as  they  went,  save  that  the  bride  rode  on  a 
Sillion  behind  the  bridegroom.  John  Hathaway's 
welling  would  scarce  nold  the  guests ;  but  ther 
managed  to  accommodate  themselves  pretty  well, 
for  every  room  was  thrown  open,  filled  with  a 
most  bountiful  provision  of  things  for  conven- 
ience and  honest  cheer,  beside  which  there  lay 
the  orchard,  the  paddock,  and  the  garden,  forany^ 
that  chose  out-of-door  pastime.  The  revels  that 
followed  exceed  description — all  sorts  of  games 
were  going  on  in  every  direction — here  a  blind 
harper  sinewing  of  ballads  to  a  well-pleased  audi- 
ence, of  all  ages — there  sundry  young  people, 
sitting  in  a  cirde  with  one  in  the  midst,  playing 
at  hunt  the  slipper — another  set  at  barley-breaE 
— a  third  at  a  dance — the  old,  the  young,  the 
middle-aged,  maidens  and  bachelors,  husbands, 
wives,  widows,  and  widowers,  striving  all  they 
could  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  humor  of  the  hour. 

Among  the  company  were  manv  of  the  cour- 
teous reader's  old  acquaintances ;  for  in  the  prin- 
cipal chamber  were  Master  Alderman  Malmsley^ 
and  his  neighbor  Master  Alderman  Dowlas,  like 
marvelous  proper  husbands  as  they  were,  attend- 
ing on  their  still  comely  good-humored  wives- 
there  was  the  widow  Pippins,  with  a  famous 
laughing  countenance,  that  seemed  to  savor  of  a 
jest — there  was  honest  John  Shakspere,  and  his 
matronly  sweet  wife,  looking  such  satisfaction  as 
*tis  impossible  to  describe — there  was  the  manly 

yeoman,  going  about  with  his  sly  pleasantry,  more 
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manifest  than  ever,  as  he  looked  to  see  all  were 
enjoying  themselves  to  their  heart's  content — 
there  was  the  blooming  bride,  and  there  the  gal- 
lant bridegroom,  in  exquisite  content  with  them- 
selves and  the  #hole  world — and  with  these  also 
were  many  others,  whose  names  I  have  forgot- 
ten. Still  one  more  requireth  my  notice,  and  he 
was  no  other  than  Oliver  Dumps,  who  sat  in  a 
corner,  looking  monstrous  miserable,  though  each 
of  the  prettiest  women  was  ever  coming  to  him 
with  all  manner  of  delicacies,  pressing  him  to 
partake  of  them,  and  snxiling  on  him  as  she  smiled 
on  no  one  else  in  the  rctom.  But  the  more  good 
cheer  he  made,  the  more  miserable  he  looked. 
In  fact,  he  was  not  at  all  at  his  ease.  He  wished 
to  prove  himself  Tne  queen's  proper  officer,  with- 
out favor  of  any  person,  and  yet  he  liked  not 
interrupting  the  mirth  of  so  bountiful  a  company. 
It  appeared  as  if  there  was  some  conspiracy 
among  the  women — doubtless  set  on  by  the  merry 
widow,  who  8<5emed  very  busy  among  them,  whis- 
pering, laughing,  and  pointing  to  the  constable — 
for  they  would  not  allow  him  to  remain  by  him- 
self a  moment,  and  kept  insisting  so  winningly 
on  his  drinking  the  delicious  draughts  they 
brought,  that  he  found  he  could  do  nothing,  save, 
with  a  pitiful  sighing,  the  performing  of  their  re- 
quests. At  last,  with  a  sudden  great  effort,  he 
broke  from  a  circle  of  them,  and  gravely  walked 
up  to  the  bridegroom.     To  the   marvel  of  the 

freater  number  of  the  guests,  he  claimed  William 
hakspere  as  his  prisoner,  and  commanded  him 
to  accompany  him  on  the  instant  to  his  worship 
the  justice. 

"  Eh !  what  dost  say  ?"  exclaimed  John  Hatha- 
way, advancing  hurriedly,  with  divers  others, 
there  present,  to  know  the  meaning  of  such 
strange  behavior. 

"  Deer  stealing !"  hiccupped  the  constable,  ev- 
idently with  his  senses  somewhat  confused  by 
the  many  draughts  of  strong  wine  he  had  been 
forced  to  swallow,  yet  holding  himself  up  with 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  true  dignity  of  the 
queen's  proper  officer. 

"  Nay,  it  cannot  be,  worthy  Master  Dumps," 
said  Mistress  Malmsey,  coaxingly,on  one  sid^  of 
him. 
♦  "  'Tis  a  mistake,  depend  on't,  sweet  sir,"  added 
Mistress  Dowlas,  in  an  equally  insinuating  man- 
ner. 

**  Don't  believe  in  any  thing  of  the  sort,  good 
Oliver,"  said  one  of  the  buxom  bridemaids,  pull- 
ing him  affectionately  by  the  arm. 

"  'Tis  impossible  so  sensible  a  person  as  you 
are  can  give  ear  to  so  incredible  a  story,"  said 
another,  taking  a  like  pretty  liberty  with  his 
other  elbow.  Oliver  Dumps  heard  all  these  se- 
ducing expressions,  and  glanced  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  bewitching  aspects  of  the  speakers, 
with  a  monstrous  struggling  in  his  breast,  and 
then  with  a  becoming  gravity,  as  he  thought,  took 
a  paper  from  his  pouch. 

"  Here's  the  warrant,"  answered  he.  John 
Hathaway  received  the  paper  from  him,  unfolded 
it,  and  commenced,  in  an  exceeding  droll  manner, 
reading  a  ballad  there  printed,  which  was  famous 
popular  at  the  time,  beginning — 

"  AIm,  my  love!  you  do  me  wrong, 
To  cast  me  off  discourteously ; 
And  I  have  loved  you  so  long, 
Delighting  in  your  company. 


Greensleeves  was  all  my  joy, 
Greensleeves  was  my  delight, 
Greensleeves  was  my  hart  of  gold. 
And  who  but  Lady  Greensleeves  V 

Oliver  Dumps  looked  quite  confounded,  for  he 
saw  the  jest  tnat  the  merry  widow  had  played 
upon  him.  The  laughing  and  joking  of  those 
around  him  he  took  as  pleasantly  as  he  could, 
which  in  sooth  was  rather  of  a  miserable  sort — 
for  he  liked  not  confessing  how  he  had  been 
tricked;  and  the  end  of  it  was,  the  queen's  pro- 
per officer  allowed  himself  to  join  in  the  festivity 
of  the  day,  as  regardless  of  warrants  and  justices, 
as  though  he  intended  to  play  the  constable  no 
more.  However,  the  affair  of  the  deer-stealing 
went  not  off  so  quietly.  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  when 
he  heard  of  it  was  in  a  terrible  rage,  and  when 
he  found  the  offender  was  not  brought  before  him, 
he  waxed  more  wroth  than  before.  Other  war- 
rants were  issued,  and  other  constables  employed, 
and  the  next  morning  the  young  deer-steaier  was 
dragged  into  the  justice-room,  followed  by  such 
of  his  friends  who  had  gained  knowledge  of  his 
capture.  The  news,  however,  soon  spread,  and 
occasioned  a  notable  commotion. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  of  Jem- 
my Catchpole  when  he  beheld  his  clerk  bronsht 
before  him  in  custody  on  such  a  charge;  but 
bein^  a  shrewd  man,  he  did  not  so  much  as  re- 
cognize him.  The  justice  entered  into  the  charge 
with  much  the  same  formalities  as  had  been  ex- 
hibited by  him  and  his  attendants  on  a  previous 
occasion ;  abusing  of  the  prisoner  with  great  bit- 
terness, and  allowing  of  none  to  say  a  word  in 
his  defence.  The  evidence  of  the  keepers  proved 
the  offence  beyond  all  contradiction,  and  when 
Sir  Thomas  demanded  of  the  offender  to  ^ve  up 
the  names  of  all  those  who  were  participating 
with  him  in  the  offence,  and  the  latter  would  not 
tell  the  name  of  so  much  as  one  person,  the  jus- 
tice broke  out  in  such  a  passion,  there  never  was 
the  like.  This  the  prisoner  endured  with  a  com- 
posure which  exasperated  the  other  the  more,  as 
it  seemed  so  like  holding  him  in  contempt,  and 
setting  his  authority  at  naught.  He  threatened 
him  with  the  pillory,  the  whipping-post,  and  even 
the  gibbet,  but  still  William  ^hakspere  was  not 
to  be  got  to  betray  his  companions.  He  smiled 
at  the  threats,  and,  with  a  fearless  aspect,  confes- 
sed he  alone  had  committed  the  offence,  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  receive  the  punishment. 

Thie  constables,  keepers, and  serving-men, look- 
ed awe-struck  at  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
prisoner's  horrible  impudency,  in  so  behaving  be- 
fore so  great  a  man  as  his  worship ;  and  the  poor 
justice  seemed  scarce  in  his  right  senses,  bespoke 
so  fast,  and  in  so  tearing  a  passion — a  last,  swear- 
ing it  was  a  great  pity  he  could  not  hang  so 
abominable  a  villain,  he  got  from  the  little  law- 
yer the  fullest  punishment,  provided  by  the  statute 
of  Elizabeth  for  such  offences,  which  was  the 
infliction  of  a  fine,  treble  the  value  of  the  veni- 
son, an  imprisonment  for  three  months  in  tht 
county  jail,  and  security  for  good  behavior  for 
seven  years ;  to  the  which  he  presently  sentenced 
the  offender.  The  youthful  Shakspere  cared  only 
for  the  imprisoning  part  of  the  sentence,  as  he 
felt  it  hard  to  be  separated  from  his  wife,  and  he 
scarce  married  to  her — but  he  could  not  allow 
himself  to  say  anything  in  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment, although  his  father  and  father-in-law  did 
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io  for  him — and  the  latter  offered  to  pay  the  fine, 
md  the  two  aldermen,  his  father's  old  friends, 
^me  forward  as  his  security;  nevertheless,  his 
worship,  so  far  from  according  with  what  was 
required,  ahused  the  parties  heartily  for  saving 
lught  of  the  matter,  and  bade  tiiem  out  ot  his 
doors  straight,  or  they  should  all  to  prison  to- 
gether. 

There  were  few  persons  who  heard  of  the  sen- 
tence, hut  were  famously  indignant  a  mere  youth- 
ful frolic  should  meet  with  such  heavy  punish- 
ment, and   many  of  the  prisoner's  companions 
swore  he  should  never  to  prison  if  they  could 
prevent  it.      Never  had  there  been  such  a  ferment 
in  Stratford  before.     All  abused  Sir  Thomas  Lucy 
for  his  unwarrantable  behavior,  and  unreasonable 
severity — and  both  men  and  women  took  it  as 
monstrous  so  young  a  couple  should  be  thrust 
asunder  for  so  trifling  a  cause.     For  all  this  the 
youthful    Shakspere,  gyved  like  a  felon,  and 
guarded  by  two  constables,  was  sent  off  to  War- 
wick jail.     No  one  seemed  in  any  way  surprised 
when  intelligence  was  bruised  abroad  that  they 
had  scarce  got  a  mile  from  Charicote,  when  the 
constables  were  set  upon  and  soundly  cudgeled, 
and  the  prisoner  carried  off  in  triumph,  by  sun- 
dry  unknown    persons  with    blackened  faces. 
Certes,  such  was  the  case.    The  young  husband 
had  been  rescued  by  divers  of  his  companions, 
relieved  of  his  fetters,  and  brought  back  to  his 
distressed  wife. 


SONG. 

BT  LAWRBMCK  LABKKB. 

kwAY  Down  East,  where  the  pumpkins  grow, 

And  the  girls  are  fair  and  merry, 
Lives  a  lass  as  pare  as  the  mountain  snow, 

With  lips  like  a  bursting  ctierry : 
And  oft  when  the  moonbeams  wake  above, 

And  the  fox  has  leA  his  cover, 
She  leaves  her  cot,  like  a  timid  dove. 

And  flies  to  embrace  her  lover. 

Oh  brave  nnd  true  is  her  first-love's  choice, 

And  his  heart 's  the  throne  of  lionor ; 
And  her  ear  drinks  music  from  bis  voice. 

As  his  gaze  grows  warm  upon  her. 
And  the  evening  breeze,  and  quivering  leaf,  / 

And  the  glimVing  eyes  of  heaven, 
Are  witnesses  of  her  fond  belief, 

As  his  ardent  vpws  are  given. 

There's  not  such  another  pair  in  Maine, 

As  Ruth  and hnr  handsome  Harry; 
And  she  says,  ere  winter  comes  again, 

He  has  promised  iter  to  marry. 
Yet  she  thinks  that  courtship's  hours  are  sweet, 

And  tis  fine  to  have  a  lover, 
And  almost  dreads  when  their  hands  must  meet, 

And  those  charming  scenes  be  over. 


PI0RILL0»S    FIDDLESTICK. 

TlANSLATBD  FROM  THB  FBBKCH  FOB  THBBOVBB. 

DuRDiG  the  eighteenth  century,  amone  the  noble- 
men in  London,  most  remarkable  tot  their  love  of 
music,  the  Baron  de  Bayge  ranked  the  first.  That 
excellent  man  found  music  in  everything ;  if  a 
door  creaked  on  its  hinees,  if  a  chair  made  a 
Bonorous  rumbling  as  it  slid  along  the  floor,  im- 


mediately our  melomane  would  seize  his  memo- 
randum-book, and  note  down  the  corresponding 
musical  inflexions;  in  fine,  there  was  not  a  stroll- 
ing merchant  in  the  London  streets  whose  favor- 
ite cry  was  not  inscribed  in  the  collection  of  the 
Baron  de  Bayge.  Our  baron's  musical  education 
was  very  superficial;  he  was  also  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  one  third  for  the  purpose  of 
noting  down  suitably  all  the  sounds  that  figured 
either  well  or  ill  in  his  mnsical  memorandum 
book. 

After  having  several  times  changed  his  musi- 
cal secretaries  ne  had  at  last  attached  to  him  the 
celebrated  Fiorillo,  an  Italian  violinist  of  great 
talent,  and  as  simple  and  candi#as  most  of  his 
countrymen  are  wily  and  cunning. 

The  baron  notwithstanding  the  three  hours  he 
dayly  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  violin,  could 
not  play  correctly,  and  his  harmonicidical  hand 
was  forever  entangled  in  the  mournful  flats. 

Fiorillo  despaired  and  knew  not  what  to  do. 
At  last  one  day  the  Baron  de  Bayge  throwing  his 
violin  upon  the  floor  cried  with  fury:  "Yes,  I 
have  already  withheld  myself  too  long ;  but,  pa- 
tience, the  flats  will  lose  nothing  by  waiting." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord  ?"  cried  Fiorillo, 
astonished. 

"  I  mean  that  from  this  very  night,  I  will  make 
a  motion  in  the  house  of  lords  that  they  order  all 
composers  hereafter  to  suppress  flats  from  their 
music,  under  pain  of  a  heavy  fine." 

"  Oh !  Oh !"  said  Fiorillo,  bursting  into  alaugh, 
"  the  proposition  would  be  amusing !" 

"  It  would  at  least  be  moral,  sir,"  replied  the 
baron  with  dignity.  "  Have  we  not  a  law  against 
swearing  >** 

"  Certainly." 

"Well,  if  the  flats  did  not  exist,  I  would  not 
have  violated  it  a  thousand  times  since  I  have 
been  learning  the  violin."  , 

When  the  baron,  after  studying  three  success- 
ive years,  was  able  to  play  passably,  and  to  exe- 
cute properly  a  solo  from  Jarnovicn,  all  save  the 
flats,  he  informed  Fiorillo  that  he  was  resolved 
that  all  his  friends  should  enjoy  the  first  fruits  of 
his  new  talent,  and  accordingly  he  ordered  him 
to  organize  a  concert  for  the  following  Saturday. 

The  baron  sent  notes  of  invitation  to  the 
princes  of  the  royal  family,  the  grand  dignitaries 
of  the  kingdom,  tne  presidents  of  the  two  houses, 
and  the  lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  London.  His 
originality  was  so  well  known  among  the  higher 
classes,  that  each  one  accepted  the  invitation  with 
mischievous  pleasure. 

At  last  the  day  of  the  concert  arrived. 

Fiorillo  was  pensive  and  ate  but  little,  notwith- 
standing the  kind  invitation  that  the  baron's 
neice  reiterated  as  she  breakfasted  alone  with 
him. 

"  What  ails  you,  dear  maestro  ?"  asked  Miss 
Betty. 

"  Alas !  Mademoiselle,"  answered  the  poor  pro- 
fessor, "  I  fear  that  his  lordship  will,  this  night, 
hazard  my  twenty  honorable  years  of  professor- 
ship !" 

"What!  is  it  but  that  Mr.  Fiorillo!  is  not 
your  reputation  already  established  ?  Believe  me, 
place  yourself  on  the  side  of  the  laughers,  which 
to-nignt  will  be  the  strongest." 

Fiorillo,  notwithstanding  the  encouragements 
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of  ^liss  Betty,  assisted  at  the  rehearsal  for  the 
concert,  with  a  mortal  apprehension. 

When  the  moment  in  which  the  baron  was  to 
play  his  part  had  arrived,  he  mounted  with  his 
heaid  erect,  the  elevated  platform  intended  for 
those  who  played  the  solos,  and  without  waiting 
till  the  tutti  had  commenced,  he  attacked  most 
unmercifully  his  squeaking  treble  string. 

What  a  frightful  din.  But  the  musicians  were 
paid  to  find  great  talent  in  the  baron,  and  the  ap- 
0  plause  he  received  though  gi  ren  with  a  somewhat 
ironical  exultation,  rendered  him  the  happiest  of 
men.  So  far  all  went  well ;  but  when  at  night 
the  baron  percerred  among  those  he  had  invited 
the  brother  of  the  king,  an  excellent  violinist, 
and  his  cousin  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  who 
"was  supposed  to  be  the  first  musician  of  her  time, 
he  was  seized  with  an  insurmountable  panic,  and 
sought  Fiorillo,  but  he  had  left  that  afternoon 
and  his  servant  did  not  know  what  had  become 
of  him. 

"  Come,"  said  the  baron,  **  my  lot  is  cast ;  I 
must  play,  whatever  it  cost  me  ! — but  at  least  I 
will  use  my  master's  fiddlestick,  since  regardless 
of  me,  he  abandons  me  at  this  moment***  * 

At  last  the  concert  commenced  with  a  raagnifi 
cent  chorus  from  Handel,  which  met  with  great 
success ;  then  La  Menzotti  sung  divinely  an  air 
from  Paesiello,  and  w^as  brought  back  in  triumph 
to  her  seat.  The  order  of  the  programme  now 
announced  the  baron's  solo ;  he  approached  trem- 
bling, saluted  the  august  assembly,  and  the  or- 
chestra began  the  tutti  that  generally  precedes  all 
pieces  destined  to  show  off  a  virtuoso.  The  baron 
executed  with  admirable  vigor  and  firmness  the 
opening  of  his  concerto.  The  whole  assembly 
who  had  come  with  the  intention  of  ridiculing 
him,  remained  stupefied  with  astonishment.  But 
it  was  still  greater  when  the  baron  played  a  de- 
lightful vitanelle  that  was  thrown  among  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  piece  like  a  fragrant  violet  in  the 
midst  of  a  busli  of  thorns  !  Each  one  arose  wav- 
ing his  handkerchief,  while  the  name  of  the 
Amphytrion  was  mingled  with  the  most  noisy 
bravos.  The  poor  lord  experienced  a  strange 
emotion ;  his  knees  trembled  under  him  and  his 
forehead  was  covered  with  perspiration. 

On  the  following  day  the  valet  de  chambre  of 
the  Baron  de  Bayge  on  looking  over  the  instru- 
ments that  had  been  used  at  the  concert,  noticed  that 
the  hair  of  a  costly  fiddlestick  was  covered  with 
a  thick  coat  of  candle  grease.  Astonished  at  this 
peculiarity  he  took  it  to  his  master,  who,  also 
much  puzzled  sent  for  Fiorillo,  and  showed  him 
the  fiddlestick,  saying :  "  My  dear  master,  here  is 
your  fiddlestick,  it  was  of  great  service  to  me 
yesterday,  for  without  it  I  should  not  have  been 
named  president  of  the  house  of  lords.  Leave  it 
with  me  as  a  souvenir,  and  accept  of  this  present 
for  love  of  me.**  Saying  these  latter  words,  the 
baron  handed  Fiorillo  the  grant  of  a  pension  for 
life  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

"  But,  tell  me,**  added  the  baron,  **  whence  comes 
it  that  this  fiddle  stick  is  in  such  a  condition  ?** 

Fiorillo  lowered  his  head  without  daring  to  an- 
swer. 

"  Uncle,'*  said  Miss  Betty,  "  Mr.  Fiorillo  was 
hidden  behind  a  screen,  and  it  was  he  who  played 
while  you  were  so  skilfully  scraping  your  fiddle- 
stick without  rosin  !** 


"  What  a  strange  effect  of  self  love  I"  cried 
the  baron,  who  above  all  had  much  wit,  **  I  was 
so  excited  yesterday  ni^ht,  that  I  thought  it  was 
I  who  was  executing  sucn  beautiful  pieces.  Come, 
I  am  not  jealous  of  you  my  dear  Fiorillo,  and  I 
double  your  pension  on  account  of  the  stratagem 
which  has  saved  my  honor  as  virtuoso.  But,  I 
see  it,  I  must  stop  here,  and  never  again  play  the 
violin,  that  this  adventure  may  not  get  abroad. 
The  baron  kept  his  word ;  "he  gave  up  forever 
his  favorite  instrument;  but  in  order  to  compen- 
sate for  it  he  collected  the  inflexions  of  voice  of 
the  orators  of  the  house  of  lords.        t.  j.  s.  jr. 


THE     WANDERING     JEW: 

OR  THE   magician's   VISITOR. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  fine  autumnal  day,  and 
the  shades  of  even  were  beginning  to  gather 
over  the  city  of  Florence,  when  a  low  quick  rap 
was  heard  at  the  door  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  and 
shortly  afterward  a  stranger  was  introduced  into 
the  apartment  in  which  the  philosopher  was  sit- 
ting at  his  studies. 

The  stranger,  although  finely  formed,  and  of 
courteous  demeanor,  had  a  certain  indefinable  air 
of  mystery  about  him,  which  excited  awe,  ii  in- 
deed it  had  not  a  repellant  effect.  His  years  it 
was  difilcult  to  guess,  for  the  marks  oi  youth 
and  age  were  blended  in  his  features  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner.  There  was  not  a  furrow 
in  his  check,  or  a  wrinkle  on  his  brow,  and  his 
large  black  eye  beamed  with  all  the  brilliancy 
and  vivacity  of  youth,  but  his  stately  figure  was 
bent  apparently  beneath  the  weight  of  je^x^; 
his  hair,  although  thick  and  clustering,  was  gray, 
and  his  voice  was  feeble  and  tremulous,  yet  its 
tones  were  of  the  most  ravishing  and  sool- 
searching  melody.  His  costume  was  that  of  a 
Florentine  gentleman ;  but  he  held  a  staff  like 
that  of  a  painter  in  his  hand,  and  a  silken  sash, 
inscribed  with  oriental  characters,  was  bound 
around  his  waist.  His  face  was  deadly  pale,  but 
every  feature  of  it  was  singularly  beautiful,  and 
its  expression  was  that  of  profound  wisdom,  min- 
gled with  poignant  sorrow. 

"  Pardon  me,  learned  sir,**  said  he,  addressinr 
the  philosopher,  "  but  your  fame  has  traveled 
into  all  lands,  and  has  reached  all  ears,  and  I 
could  not  leave  the  lair  city  of  Florence  without 
seeking  an  interview  with  one  who  is  its  ^eatest 
boast  and  ornament.** 

"  You  are  right  welcome,  sir,**  returned  Agrip- 
pa  ;  "  but  I  fear  that  your  trouble  and  curioaty 
will  be  illy  repaid.  I  am  simply  one,  w^ho,  in- 
stead of  devoting  my  days  to  the  acquirement  of 
wealth  and  honor,  have  passed  long  years  in 
painful  and  unprofitable  study,  in  endeavoring  to 
unravel  the  secrets  of  nature  and  initiating  my- 
self in  the  mysteries  of  the  occult  sciences. 

"Talkest  thou  of  long  years.'"  echoed  the 
stranger,  and  a  melanoholy  smile  played  over  his 
features,  "  thou,  who  hast  scarcely  seen  four 
score  since  thou  left  thy  cradle,  and  for  whom 
the  quiet  grave  is  now  waiting  eager  to  clasp 
thee  m  her  sheltering  arms !  I  was  among  the 
tombs  to-day — the  still  solemn  tombs;  I  saw 
them  smiling  in  the  last  beams  of  the  setting  sun. 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  wish  to  be  like  that 
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sun,  his  career,  so  long,  so  brieht,  so  glorious. 
But  to-night  I  thought  it  was  better  to  slumber 
amon^  those  tombs,  than  to  be  like  him.  To- 
night ne  sunk  behind  the  hills,  apparently  to  re- 
pose, but  to-morrow  he  must  renew  his  course, 
and  run  the  same  dull  and  unwearied,  but  toil- 
some and  unquiet  race.  There  is  no  grave  for 
him,  and  the  night  and  morning  dews  are  the 
tears  that  he  sheas  over  his  tyrannous  destiny." 

Agrippa  was  a  deep  observer  and  admirer  of 
external  nature  and  of  all  her  phenomena,  and 
had  often  gazed  upon  the  scene  which  the  stran- 
ger described,  but  the  feelings  and  ideas  which  it 
awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  latter  were  so  diflfer- 
ent  from  any  thing  which  he  had  himself  experi- 
enced, that  he  could  not  help,  for  a  season,  gazing 
upon  him  in  speechless  wonder.  His  guest,  how- 
ever, speedily  resumed  the  discourse. 

"  But  I  trouble  you  : — to  my  purpose  in  making 
this  visit.  I  have  heard  strange  tales  of  a  won- 
drous mirror,  which  your  potent  art  has  enabled 
you  to  construct,  in  which  whoever  looks  may 
see  the  distant  or  the  dead,  on  which  he  is  desir- 
ous again  to  fix  his  gaze.  My  eyes  see  nothing 
in  this  outward  visible  world  which  can  be  pleas- 
ing to  their  sight.  The  grave  has  closed  over  all 
I  loved.  Time  has  carried  down  its  stream  every 
thing  that  once  contributed  to  my  enjoyment. 
The  world  is  a  vale  of  tears,  but  among  all  the 
tears  which  water  that  sad  valley,  not  one  is  shed 
for  me — the  fountain  in  my  own  heart,  too,  is 
dried  up.  I  would  again  look  upon  the  face  I 
loved.  I  would  see  that  eye  more  bright  and 
that  step  more  stately  than  the  antelope's ;  that 
brow,  the  broad  smooth  page  on  which  God  had 
inscribed  his  fairest  characters ;  I  would  gaze  on 
all  I  loved  and  all  I  lost.  Such  a  gaze  would  be 
dearer  to  my  heart  than  all  the  world  has  to  offer 
me,  except  my  grave." 

The  passionate  pleading  of  the  stranger  had 
such  an  effect  upon  Agrippa,  (who  was  not  used 
to  exhibit  his  miracle  of  art  to  the  eyes  of  all  who 
desired  to  look  into  it,  although  he  was  often 
tempted  by  exorbitant  presents  and  high  honors 
to  do  so,)  that  he  readily  consented  to  grant  the 
request  of  his  extraordinary  visitor. 
"  W  ho  wouldst  thou  see  ?"  he  inquired. 
"  My  child,  my  own  sweet  Miriam,"  answered 
the  stranger. 

Cornelius  immediately  caused  every  ray  of  the 
light  of  the  heavens  to  be  excluded  from  the 
chamber,  placed  the  stranger  on  his  right  hand 
and  commenced  chanting  in  a  low  soft  tone,  and 
in  a  strange  language,  some  lyrical  verses,  to 
which  the  stranger  thought  he  heard  occasionally 
a  response,  but  it  was  a  sounfl  so  faint  and  indis- 
tinct that  he  hardly  knew  whether  it  existed  any 
where  but  in  his  own  fancy.  As  Cornelius  con- 
tinued his  chant,  the  room  gradually  became  illu- 
minated, but  whence  the  light  proceeded  it  was 
impossible  to  discover.  At  length  the  stranger 
perceived  a  large  mirror  which  covered  the  whole 
of  the  extreme  end  of  tjie  apartment,  and  over 
the  surface  of  which  a  dense  haze  or  cloud  seem- 
ed to  be  rapidly  passing. 

"  Died  she  in  wedlock's  holy  bands  ?"  inquired 
Cornelius. 
"  She  was  a  virgin,  spotless  as  the  snow." 
"  How  many  years  have  passed  away  since  the 
grave  closed  over  her  !** 


A  uloud  gathered  over  the  stranger's  brow,  and 
h^e  answered  somewhat  impatiently,  **  Many  more 
than  I  now  have  time  to  number." 

"  Nay,"  said  Agrippa,  "  but  I  must  know — for 
every  ten  years  that  have  elapsed  since  her  death, 
once  must  I  wave  this  wand;  and  when  I  wave 
it  for  the  last  time,  you  will  see  her  figure  in  yon 
mirror." 

"  Wave  on,  then,"  said  the  stranger,  and  groan- 
ed bitterly ;  **  wave  on,  and  take  need  that  thou 
be  not  weary." 

Cornelius  Agrippa  gazed  on  his  strange  guest 
with  something  of  anger,  but  excused  his  want 
of  courtesy  on  the  ground  of  the  probable  extent 
of  his  calamities.  He  then  waved  his  magic 
wand  many  times,  but  to  his  consternation,  it 
seemed  to  nave  lost  its  virtue.  Turning  again  ta 
the  stranger,  he  exclaimed : 

"Who,  and  what  art  thou,  man  ?  Thy  pres- 
ence troubles  me.  According  to  all  the  rules  of 
my  art,  this  wand  has  already  described  twice 
two  hundred  years,  still  has  the  surface  of  that 
mirror  experienced  no  alteration.  Say,  dost  thou 
mock  me,  and  did  no  such  person  ever  exist  a& 
thou  hast  described  to  me  ?" 

"  Wave  on,  wave  on  !"  was  the  stem  and  only 
reply  which  this  interrogatory  extracted  from  the 
stranger. 

The  curiosity  of  Agrippa,  although  he  waa 
himself  a  dealer  in  wonders,  began  now  to  be  ex- 
cited, and  a  mysterious  feeling  of  awe  forbade 
him  to  desist  from  the  waving  of  his  wand,  as 
he  doubted  not  the  sincerity  of  his  visitor.  As 
his  arm  grew  slack,  he  heard  the  deep  solemn 
tones  of  the  stranger  exclaiming,  "  Wave  on,, 
wave  on  !"  and  at  length,  after  his  wand,  accord- 
ing to  the  calculations  of  his  art,  had  described  a 
period  of  about  twelve  hundred  years,  the  cloud 
cleared  away  from  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  and 
the  stranger,  with  an  exclamation  of  delight, 
arose,  and  gazed  rapturously  on  the  scene  which 
was  there  represented.  An  exauisitely  rich  and 
romantic  prospect  was  before  nim.  In  the  dis- 
tance rose  lofty  mountains  crowned  with  cedars, 
a  rapid  stream  rose  in  the  middle,  and  in  the  fore- 
ground were  seen  camels  grazing:  a  rill  trickling 
by  in  which  some  sheep  were  quenching  their 
thirst,  and  a  lofty  planetree,  beneath  whose  shade 
a  young  female  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  richly 
habited  in  the  costume  of  the  East,  was  sheltering^ 
herself  from  the  rays  of  the  noontide  sun. 

"  'Tis  she !  'tis  she  !"  said  the  stranger ;  and 
he  was  rushing  toward  her.  '*  Forbear,  rash 
man,  to  quit  this  spot !  With  each  step  that  thou 
advancest  towards  the  mirror,  the  image  will  be- 
come fainter,  and  shouldst  thou  approach  too  near, 
it  will  vanish  away  entirely." 

Thus  warned,  he  resumed  the  situation,  but  his 
agitation  was  so  excessive,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  lean  on  the  arm  of  the  philosopher  for  support,, 
while  from  time  to  time  he  uttered  incoherent 
expressions  of  wonder,  delight  and  lamentation. 
"  'Tis  she  !  'tis  she !  even  as  she  looked  while 
living !  How  beautiful .  she  is  !  Miriam,  my 
child,  canst  thou  not  speak  to  me  f  By  heaven,. 
she  moves  !  she  smiles !  Oh,  speak  to  me  a  sin- 
gle word !  or  breathe,  or  sigh !  Alas  !  all's  silent 
— dull  and  desolate  at  this  heart!  Again  that 
smile ! — that  smile,  the  remembrance  of  which 
a  thousand  winters  have  not  been  able  to  freeze 
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the  heart !  Old  man,  it  is  vain  to  hold  me !  I 
must — I  will  clasp  her !" 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  he  rushed  franti- 
cally towards  the  mirror — the  scene  represented 
within  it  faded  away — the  cloud  gathered  again 
over  its  surface — and  the  stranger  sunk  senseless 
to  the  earth. 

.  W hen  he  recovered  his  consciousness,  he  found 
himself  in  the  arms  of  Agrippa,  who  was  chafing 
his  temples,  and  gazing'  on  him  with  looks  of 
wonder  and  fear.  He  immediately  rose  on  his 
feet,  with  restored  strength,  and,  pressing  the 
hand  of  his  host,  he  said,  "  Thanks,  thanks,  for 
thy  courtesy  and  thy  kindness,  and  for  th&  sweet 
hut  painful  sight  which  thou  hast  presented  to 
my  eyes."  As  he  spoke  these  words,  he  put  a 
purse  into  the  hands  of  Cornelius,  but  the  latter 
returned  it,  saying,  "  Nay,  nay,  keep  thy  gold, 
friend.  I  know  not,  indeed,  that  a  Christian  man 
dare  take  it :  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  shall  esteem 
myself  suflSciently  repaid  if  thou  wilt  tell  me  who 
thou  art." 

"  Behold !"  said  the  stranger,  pointing  to  a 
large  historical  picture  which  hung  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  room. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  an  exquisite 
work  of  art,  the  production  of  one  of  our  earliest 
artists,  resembling  our  Saviour  carrying  his 
cross." 

"  But  look  again !"  said  the  stranger,  fixing  his 
keen  dark  eyes  intently  on  him,  and  pointing  to 
a  figure  on  the  left  hand  of  his  picture. 

Cornelius  gazed,  and  saw  a  wonder  that  he  had 
not  observed  before — the  extraordinary  resem- 
blance which  this  figure  bore  to  the  stranger,  of 
whom,  indeed,  it  might  be  said  to  be  a  portrait. 

"  That,"  said  Cornelius,  with  an  emotion  of 
horror,  "  is  intended  to  represent  the  unhappy 
infidel  who  smote  the  divine  Sufferer  for  not  walk- 
ing faster,  and  was  therefore  condemned  to  walk 
the  earth  himself,  until  the  period  of  the  Sufferer's 
second  coming." 

**  'Tis  I !  'tis  I !"  exclaimed  the  stranger ;  and 
rushing  out  of  the  house,  rapidly  disappeared. 

Then  did  Cornelius  Agrippa  know  that  he  had 
been  conversing  with  The  Wandering  Jew. 


CLAUDINE,    THE   FORSAKEN; 

OR,  THE  PEASANT  GIRL  OF  LAUSANNE. 

There  is  a  nameless  change  come  o'er  that  face, 

A  fading  oflf  of  beauty  and  of  prace; 

Like  a  sad  spirit  on  soma  haunted  groitnd. 

She  glides  wiih  melancholy  ftiep  around. 

Fain  would  she  with  her  usual  tasks  employ 

The  hours  devoted  to  a  dreamy  joy ; 

Fain  would  she,  while  apart  and  sad  she  stands, 

Ply  the  quick  needle  with  those  listless  hands ; 

But  with  that  needle's  point  she  only  traces 

A  name,  which  soon  the  falling  tear  effaces ! 

Silent  SHE  sits— a  little  space  apart. 

Brooding  o'er  thoughts  deep  treasured  in  her  heart ! 

I  WAS  proceeding  leisurely  along  the  vine  and 
flower-banked  road  leading  to  Lausanne,  and 
within  a  trifling  distance  of  it,  when  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  pale  and  care-worn  figure  of 
a  young  girl,  who,  apparently  overcome  and  ex- 
hausted by  exertion,  had  fallen  to  the  ground, 
wherefrom  a  boy,  of  about  ten  years  of  age,  was 
attempting  to  raise  her;  but  the  strength  of  the 
little  fellow  was  not  equal  to  the  task,  and,  as  I 
approached,  he  turned  his  eyes  toward  me  im- 


ploringly, and  without  saying  a  word,  made  a 
most  powerful  appeal  to  my  compassion.  The 
little  fellow  was  too  timid  to  ask  for  assistance, 
and  I  needed  not  the  asking,  for,  observing  the 
condition  of  the  poor  girl,  f  ran  toward  her,  and 
in  another  moment  she  was  again  upon  her  feet, 
and  leaning  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  boy,  too 
feeble  a  prop  to  support  her.  The  girl  thanked 
me  as  well  as  she  was  able,  and  the  boy  also 
added,  that  heaven  had  sent  me  to  save  his  sist« 
from  perishing  on  the  highway.  "  Oh,"  said  he, 
and  his  eyes  sparkling  with  gratitude,  "poor 
Claudine  would  have  died  but  for  you  !" 

•*  Will  Claudine  accept  of  my  assistance,  in 
conducting  her  into  the  town,"  said  I,  adding, 
"  Lean  upon  me,  my  poor  girl,  I  am  better  able 
to  support  your  fragile  form." 

Claudine  murmured  her  thanks,  and  accepting 
of  my  proffered  service,  we  entered  Lausanne  to- 
gether. 

The  boy  conducted  us  to  a  small  but  neat  cot- 
tage where  he  stopped, and  observed  "  this  is  our 
home,  sir,"  and  then  calling  for  his  parents,  two 
happy  and  generous-looking  creatures  came  out, 
and  with  tears  and  outcries  embraced  their  dying 
child,  and  led  her  into  the  cottage.  They  were 
all  too  much  occupied  with  themselves  to  heed 
me,  and  as  I  did  not  wish  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  their  gratitude,  I  silently  glided  away. 

**  Alas !"  I  exclaimed  mentally,  "  here  is  life 
in  all  its  mingled  brilliancy  and  gloom.  Happy 
parents,  miserable  child !"  There  was  something 
m  the  demeanor  of  the  girl  that  led  me  to  t)elieve 
that  she  was  the  victim  of  unrequited  aflfection. 
I  don*t  know  what  it  was,  but  I  could  not  dispos- 
sess myself  of  the  notion.;  and  it  gave  rise  to  a  train 
of  reflections  which  continued  to  occupy  my 
mind  until  I  arrived  at  my  inn. 

As  I  passed  the  house  with  Claudine  upon  my 
arm,  I  had  noticed  my  good  hostess  looking  out 
upon  us;  so,  when  I  entered,  I  made  inquiry  for 
the  good  woman  of  the  inn,  and,  when  she  came, 
asked  of  her  whether  she  could  give  me  any  in- 
formation concerning  the  girl  she  had  seen  me 
with. 

"No,"  said  the  hostess,  "but  I  believe  her 
name's  Claudine,  and  that  her  parents  are  poor, 
but  creditable  people  enough." 

"  And  what  is  the  occasion  of  Claudine's  ill- 
ness ?" 

"  Oh,  some  love  stuff,  I  believe,"  replied  mine 
hostess,  in  such  a  tone  and  with  such  an  air,  that 
had  I  been  more  curious  about  CIaudine*s  history 
than  I  was,  I  would  not  for  all  the  world  have 
heard  it  from  such  lips.  They  scandalized  hu- 
manitv. 

"  uo  thy  ways,  my  good  woman,"  said  I,  and 
the  good  woman,  who  seemed  only  to  require  a 
hint  to  turn  her  back,  departed  with  alacrity. 

So !  Claudine  is  Love's  victim !  The  spoiler, 
perhaps,  hath  desolated  heart  and  soul !  Tis 
melancholy  to  see  blighted  love  in  halls  of  state, 
but  deeper,  much  deeper  is  the  grief  when  the  ob- 
ject is  of  the  lowly,  whft,  having  not  the  means 
to  mingle  in  the  world's  gayeties,  and  seek  conso- 
lation in  the  thousand  pleasures  that  are  to  be 
purchased  by  those  who  can  afford  to  buy,  look 
for  gratification  only  in  the  fields  and  groves, 
among  birds  and  flowers  and  tinkling  rills,  where- 
in Nature  stands  revealed  in  her  pure  glory,  and 
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whose  voice  makes  the  sad  heart  sadder,  because 
of  her  own  perfect  purity,  against  which  the 
grossness  of  the  best  oi  mortal  day  shows  vilely. 

I  was  desirous  of  knowing  more  of  Claudine, 
but  I  would  not  hear  it  from  my  hostess.  I  could 
not  endure  to  hear  hum'an  misery  turned  into  a 
'est,  and  the  finest  feelings  of  humanity  ridiculed 
)y  one  who  evidently  never  possessed  them,  and 
was  not  able  to  appreciate  them. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  day,  I  rambled 
again  about  the  spot  where  I  haid  seen  Claudine ; 
but  Claudine  came  not.  My  hopes  were  all  in 
vain,"  and  I  returned  toward  my  inn.  Within  a 
short  distance  of  the  towi,  however,  I  perceived 
the  girl's  brother  turn  from  a  narrow  pathway 
mto  the  road  before  me.  I  hailed  him,  and  the 
kttle  fellow  run  toward  me,  and  with  tears  in 
tis  eyes  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  sir,  why  did  you  go 
away  last  night ;  we  all  wanted  to  thank  you  for 
what  you  had  done  for  poor  Claudine." 

"  Indeed,  my  little  friend,"  said  I,  **  my  heart  is 
already  rewarded  for  any  service  I  may  have  ren- 
dered.    But  how  is  Claudine  ?" 

**0h,  very  bad,  sir,  very  bad.  .We  do  not 
think  she  will  ever  rise  from  her  bed  again.  She 
can  take  no  nourishment,  and  is  very  restless  un- 
less our  parents  are  at  her  side,  blessing  and  for- 
giving her,  and  supplicating  heaven's  mercy !" 

"  Sne  is  unhappy  then  ?" 

••  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  all  her  illness  was  through  M. 
Frederic." 

**  And  who  is  M.  Frederic  ?** 

"  Oh,  he  is  now  the  owner  of  the  estate  our 
cottage  stands  upon ;  but  he  wSis  not  so  once ; 
when  his  uncle  lived  he  was  plain  Frederic,  and 
everybody  says  that  a  better  lad  never  lived.  He 
courted  Claudine,  sir." 

"  And  having  betrajed  her,  scorns  her ! — Grod 
of  heaven  !  what  beings  there  are  wearing  thy 
likeness !" 

"  When  his  uncle  died,"  continued  the  boy, 
"everybody  thought  he  would  have  married 
Claudine,  but  he  became  acquainted  with  rich 
people,  and  they  drew  him  from  our  humble  cot- 
tage, and  then  he  left  the  place,  without  even  a 
farewell  to  poor  sister ;  and  now  she  is  dying." 

There  was  a  history  in  the  boy's  few  words,  a 
history  of  honest  unsuspecting  love,  and  cruel 
treachery.  Oh,  that  man  can  be  so  infamous  as 
to  blight  the  fairest  of  life's  flowers,  and  turn  the 
warm  and  innocent  heart  into  a  gloomy  sepulchre ! 
Can  there  be  thought — can  there  be  feeling — can 
there  be  soul  in  him  who  thus  makes  the  heart 
desolate,  and  despairing  ?  The  victim,  once  in- 
nocent, once  happy,  o'erpowered  by  misery, 
yields  her  breath  ana  dies ;  and  he  the  betrayer-r 
ner  destroyer,  flourishes !  But  whither  does  his 
career  lead  him .'  Life  is  only  tL  span ;  and  though 
the  wicked  triumph  therein,  their  triumph  is  but 
for  the  moment — the  reward  of  the  sufferer  is 
eternal ! 

I  felt  an  inclination  to  see  Claudine  once  more. 
I  was  anxious  about  her  fate,  and  that  she  should 
have  proper  attendance.  As  the  boy  repeated  his 
expression  of  sorrow  that  I  had  gone  away  so 
suddenly  on  the  previous  evening,  I  promised 
him  that  I  would  call  again  on  the  following  day. 
"  Oh  will  you,"  said  the  litde  fellow.  **  We 
fihall  be  so  pleased  to  see  you.  And  I  know  it 
"will  give  Claudine  pleasure  too," 


True  to  my  promise,  on  the  following  morning 
I  entered  the  humble  cottage  of  the  parents  oi 
Claudine.  The  boy  and  the  mother  were  there, 
the  father  was  out,  pursuing  his  occupation.  The 
poor  woman  overwlielmed  me  with  thanks,  and 
said  that  Claudine  had  asked  for  me  many  times. 
**  She  would  have  died  upon  the  cold  road,  but 
for  you,"  said  the  good  woman.  ' 

Presently  I  was  conducted  to  Claudine's  cham- 
ber. The  hapless  girl  lay  upon  her  small  pallet ; 
the  scene  was  silent  and  solemn.  Across  the 
latticed  window  the  vine  tree  threw  its  foliage, 
screening  the  chamber  from  the  intrusion  of  the 
sunbeams.  Everything  was  remarkable  for  its 
neatness  and  order  in  the  place.  Claudine  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  me  as  I  entered ;  presently  they 
were  suffused  with  tears.  I  sat  down  by  her  bed- 
side.    **  And  how  is  Claudine  to-day,"  said  I. 

She  closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  motion- 
ed with  her  head  to  signify  that  her  case  was 
hopeless ;  and  then  she  put  her  hand  forth,  and 
taking  mine  within  hers,  endeavored  to  raise  it  to 
her  lips,  but  her  strength  was  not  sufficient,  and 
her  hand  fell  to  her  side.  She  sighed  at  this  in- 
dication of  her  debility,  but  I  spoke  to  her  in 
words  of  consolation  and  hope,  and  endeavored 
to  encourage  her  to  thoughts  of  life  and  happi- 
ness. But  all  hope  seemed  to  have  fled  from  ner, 
save  that  which  she  had  in  heaven. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  she  was  able  to 
speak  to  me  and  I  found  that  her  greatest  fear 
was  that  her  prayers  were  not  heard  on  Hieh. 
**  How  can  a  sinner  like  myself,"  murmured  sne, 
"  hope  to  be  heard,  or  have  a  prayer  received." 

I  endeavored  to  assure  her  of  the  great  mercy 
of  the  Creator,  and  succeeded  at  length  in  calm- 
ing her  mind,  and  removing  her  apprehension. 
It  was  then  that  she  mentioned  Frederic.  I  had 
abstained  from  naming  her  betrayer,  fearful  of 
the  consequences;  but  now  she  spoke  of  him 
with  composure.  "  I  forgive  him,"  she  said, 
"  for  the  misery  he  has  brought  upon  me.  I  for- 
give him,  deeply  though  he  has  wronged  me,  and 
if  I  dared  I  would  breathe  a  prayer  to  heaven  for 
him,  for  surely  he  must  need  our  prayers !"  And 
then  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  her  lips  moved 
as  if  supplicating  a  pardon  for  her  betrayer. 

At  this  moment,  a  loud  outcry  was  heard  below. 
The  brother  of  Claudine,  who  had  remained  there, 
called  for  his  parent  to  come  down,  and  his  cries 
were  mingled  with  an  exclamation  oft  repeated  in 
a  tone  of  great  agony  and  exhaustion,  "  Am  I 
too  late/** 

"  Gracious  heaven !  that  voice  !"  exclaimed  the 
mother  of  the  dying  girl,  and  before  I  had  time 
to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  matter,  the  poor  woman 
had  left  the  room,  and  presently  I  heard  her  en- 
deavoring to  prevent  some  one  from  ascending 
the  stairs.  The  intruder  uttered  but  one  sentence, 
and  that  was  in  a  tone  as  if  his  whole  heart  and 
soul  were  absorbed  in  the  question,  "  Am  I  too 
late  r 

The  effort  of  the  stranger  to  enter  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  and  in  a  moment  a  pale  man 
exhausted  and  covered  with  dust,  rushed  into  the 
room,  and  as  he  entered,  he  repeated  his  cry, 
"  Am  I  too  late  r  Alas !  the  heart-stricken  Clau- 
dine had  recognized  the  well-known  voice  and 
features  of  her  betrayer,  and  had  fallen  back 
upon  her  bed,  and  there  she  lay,  seemingly  Hfe^^ 
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Her  ladyship  assented ;  and  they  instantly  sat 
down  to  concoct  a  letter  to  the  family  physician 
to  require  his  instant  attendance  In  the  mean- 
time a  footman  who  had  heen  listening  to  the 
conversation  through  the  key-hole,  ran  and  told 
every  word  of  it  to  Florence's  waiting-maid,  who 
lost  no  time  in  retailing  it,  with  divers  embellish- 
ments relative  to  strait-waistcoats  and  loss  of 
hair,  to  her  young  mistress. 

The  letter  having  been  finished,  the  earl  went 
for  a  ride,  and  the  countess  sought  the  apartment 
of  her  daugeter,  to  see  Avhat  could  yet  be  done 
with  her.  But  the  bird  was  flown.  Judge  of  her 
horror,  indignation,  fury !  But  what  must  have 
been  the  feelings  of  this  noble  family,  when  after 
a  week*s  ineffectual  pursuit  of  the  fugitive,  they 
received  from  her  a  letter  signed  **  F.  Bailey  !" 
The  letter  implored  but  despaired  of  forgiveness; 
and  admitted  that  the  writer  and  her  husband  had 
nothing  to  depend  upon  but  their  own  exertions. 
And  then  followed  a  terribly  mysterious  passage 
wherein  the  high  accomplishments — duly  ac- 
knowledged— which  had  formed  part  of  her  edu- 
cation, were  hinted  at  as  contemplated  sources  of 
revenue.  What  in  the  name  of  everything 
dreadful  could  this  mean  ?  In  a  few  days  the 
mystery  was  solved.  A  fashionable  morning 
journal  contained  the  following  announcement : 
*«  It  is  rumored  that  the  danseme,  Madame  Bai 
ley,  who  will  shortly  make  her  dihut,  is  the  eld- 
est daughter  of  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
peerage.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  on  dit  which  has 
been  blazoned  by  Fame  amid  the  circles  of  Ton.*' 
At  the  same  time  the  earl  received  a  communi- 
cation from  a  certain  quarter,  which  convinced 
him  that,  in  the  words  of  another  illustrious 
member  of  the  peerage,  Madame  Bailey  was 
Lady  Florence,  "  and  no  mistake." 

To  say  that  the  earl  went  nearly  mad,  would 
be  to  use  strong  language  of  a  peer.  To  say 
that  he  and  the  countess  called  their  daughter  all 
kinds  of  names,  would  be  to  rake  up  what  had 
much  better  be  forgotten.  His  lordship  took  legal 
advice ;  but,  alas !  his  daughter  had  come  of  age, 
and  was  her  own  mistress. 

Ah,  that  his  lordship  had  but  sifted  the  matter 
a  little  further !  He  might  have  found  that  the 
part^raph  was  a  fiction — a  ruse,  originating  from 
the  Bailey  family.  We  only  say  he  might.  But 
the  possibility  of  the  idea  never  occurred  to  him. 
Can  the  noble  lord  be  blamed,  if,  under  these 
tryine  circumstances,  he  sacrificed  his  indignation 
in  order  to  save  appearances,  and  did  what  though 
most  kind  was  also  most  expedient  ?  Acting  un- 
der the  advice  of  several  noble,  right  reverend, 
and  gallant  friends,  he  consented  to  buy  Lady 
Florence  off  her  engagement,  (paying  the  money 
for  the  purpose  through  her  husband,)  and  to 
allow  her  a  handsome  maintenance.  He  also  pro- 
cured a  high  government  situation  for  Mr.  Bailey, 
and  got  him  returned  for  a  borough  under  his 
control ;  so  that  what  with  all  this,  and  having  a 
good  coat  of  arms  found  for  him  at  the  Heralds' 
College,  he  contrived  to  convert  him  into  a  decent- 
ly aristocratic  son-in-law. 

"  Matters,"  reflected  the  earl,  "  might  have 
been  worse.  Let  us  be  thai^ful  that  his  name  is 
not  Muggins." 

The  paragraph  in  the  morning  paper  was  con- 
tradicted authoritatively ;  and  there  is  every  pro- 


bability that  lady  Florence  and  Mr.  Bailey,  bay 
ing  thus  comfortably  married,  will  lire  h^puj 
all  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
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was  my  uncie  c>avory.  i  ne  Kingdoves  hold  their 
meetings  in  one  of  the  out  of  the  way  corners  of 
the  metropolis,  and  are  famous  for  nothing  hut 
their  tendency  to  good-fellowship  and  decided 
aYCTsion  to  early  hours. 
VOLUME  v.— NO.  i«. 


ever  the  gout  held  him  at  home  by  the  toe,  the 
•*  Ringdoves"  seemed  another  set  of  beings,  or, 
as  one  of  them  remarked,  <*  They  all  seemed  at 
home"  which,  according  to  the  popular  phrase 
signified  that  they  were  insuferably  dull 
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whenever  it  suited  his  humor,  and  exercised  the 
enyiahle  privilege  of  letting  himself  in  by  a  latch- 
key. 

There  vras  a  little  club  called  the  "  Ringdoves." 
It  derived  its  {^ame  from  the  members  being  all 
married  men,  with  one  exception,  and  that  one 
was  my  anele  Savory.  The  Ringdoves  hold  their 
meetings  in  one  of  the  out  of  the  way  corners  of 
the  metropolis,  and  are  famous  for  nothing  but 
their  tendency  to  good-fellowship  and  decided 
aversion  to  early  hours. 
VOLUME  V.-NO.  1$, 


THE    HUSBAND*S    FRIEND. 

r  vfisut  ladies  and  gentlemen,  tlia!  you  knew  my  I 
Unele    Savory^he    is  such  an  excellent  fellow — I 
such  an  adept  at  composing  (for  it  is  nothing  lees)  I 
a  salad  p  bresvmg  a  jorum  of  punch,  or  filling  the  | 
chair  at  a  club   dinner;     His  eye  is   as   bright   as 
the  Bude  light*  while  hi*  face  looks  like  a  map  of 
good  humor,  every  wrinkle  being  the  boundary  of 
i»om&  merriment.     He  promiHes  to  be  as  fat 
as  a  butter  firkiuj  though  my  grandmother 
has  a  picture  of  him  when  he  was  as  slim  as  a 
threescore  and  ten  spinster.     He  was  in  love, 
at  that  time,  and  this  %-ery  likeneee  was  in* 
tended  a^^  a  gift  to  his  dulcinea.     Luckily,! 
uncle  found  her  out  before  he  had  so  far 
committed  himself  as  to  present  her  with 
bis  effigic.     She  jilted  him  most  shameful- 
ly, and  irncle  Savory  took  his  disappoint- 
ment so  seriously  to  neart*  thai  he  became  j^ 
misanthropical,  and  retired  from  ihc  world  | 
tvilh  no  other  companion  than  a  bolt  I  e  of  I 
Irish  whiskey  and  a  German  tobacco-pipe. ' 
He  remained  tn  a  state  of  seclusion  for  eight  I 
and  fort}'  hours*  and  was  for  years  :m  bro- 
ken-hearted a  man  as  love  ever  subjugated. 
He  resolved  to  avoid  the  chances  of  a  se- 
cond attachment ;  so  gave  np  hou&ekeeping,  ^ 
Ico's  chambers  in  Lincoln's-inn,  dined  pro-  

rr^jflCiinusly,  drank  mi>i^ra!nh\rrTirf-tl  tnrf^$t'  "^E^ 

Uncle  Savory*  was  very  popular  with  this  set  of 
roysterers ;  he  was  not  given  to  jeer  at  matrimo- 
ny, sang  a  very  tolerable  song,  and  never  rose 
from  the  table  until  every  one  else  had  departed. 
In  fact  he  might  be  considered  as  the  thong  w  hich 
bound  together  those  convivial /(wces;  and  when 
ever  the  gout  held  him  at  home  by  the  toe,  the 
*•  Ringdoves'*  seemed  another  set  of  beings,  or, 
as  one  of  them  remarked,  *'  They  all  seemed  at 
hornet**  which,  according  to  the  popular  phrase. 


signified  that  they  were  insufferably  dulL 
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The  consequence  of  this  popularity  of  my  Un- 
cle Savory  was  a  world  of  misrepresentation; 
and  a  few  weeks  since,  the  malignity  to  which  he 
was  exposed  brought  him  into  such  a  state  of  de- 
spondency that  he  was  actually  detected  drinking 
a  tumbler  of  unadulterated  filtered  water — ^mark 
the  peculiarity  of  his  disorder — the  water  was 
SLCtuaWy  filtered ! 

As  I  shall  not  be  able  to  frame  an  apology  for 
my  uncle  thus  degrading  himself,  I  will  merely 
detail  the  persecution  which  induced  this  pitiable 
physical  and  moral  prostration. 

Women  (goddesses  that  they  are  !)  have  a  logic 
peculiarly  their  own.  With  tnem  it  is  an  axiom, 
"  that  their  ovm  husbands  can  do  no  wrong  but 
at  the  instigation  of  others."  ' 

I  have  said  that  the  "  Ringdoves"  were  mar- 
ried men,  and  consequently  received  from  their 
respective  spouses  the  benefit  of  the  aforenamed 
immunity — alloyed,  however,  by  the  infliction  of 
those  "  pains  and  penalties"  which  wedded  ladies 
know  how  to  administer  so  admirably. 

Reader,  you  must  fancy  the  return  home  of 
Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Ringdoves,  and  a  colloquy 
something  like  the  following : 

*'  Oh,  it  u  you — nice  time  to  come  home.  Brown 
— past  one — and  the  fire  out." 

"  My  dear,  Pm  ashamed — ** 

•*  Oh,  nonsense." 

«  I  am,  indeed.  Is  that  the  boot-jack  ? — ^but  I 
couldn't  get  away ;  and — uffh  ! — curse  the  boot !" 

"  Not  get  away  ?  you  talK  like  a  child.  There, 
don't  drink  cold  water  in  that  manner — you  had 
better  take  a  couple  of  Cockles/  There's  two 
striking." 

"  Two !  Really,  my  dear,  Pd  no  idea  of  the 
time.    Is  my  night-cap  on  your  side  ?" 

"  Here !" 

**  Well,  you  needn't  throw  it  into  the  ewer. 
You're  angry." 

**  Angry — ^isn't  it  past  two  ?" 

'<  It  wasn't  taj  fault.  There  was  Jackson,  and 
little  What's-his-name  that  keeps  a  pony,  and 
Savory." 

*<  Savorv ! — that  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself ;  he  never  goes  home.  I  should  like  to 
tell  him  a  little  of  my  mind." 

«*  He's  my  fri— end, — my  dear,  and  put — less — 
oil  in  his — punch — " 

'*  He's  a  perfect  nuisance,  and  oughtn't  to  asso- 
ciate with  married  men.  Brown ! — Srown !  Why 
you're  snoring  1" 

During  the  above,  Mrs.  Jackson  may  be  also 
indulging  in  a  soliloquy,  and  a  fancy  portrait  of 
her  husband's  friend — Uncle  Savory. 

"  These  coals  ar'n't  worth  a  farthing — Brown 
ought  to  be  prosecuted  for  selling  such  rubbish — 
Jackson's  a  fool  to  deal  with  him.  Two  o'clock ! 
Jackson's  with  that  Savory  again.  What  a  brute 
that  fellow  must  be — how  Jackson  can  degrade 
himself  by  making  a  friend  of  such  a  low — red 
haired — I  hate  red  hair — red  faced — tipsy — I  won- 
der if  he's  ever  sober — abandoned  rouS.  Jackson 
never  used  to  go  on  in  this  way  till  he  knew 
Savory — quarter  past  two — that  Savory's  a  vil- 
lain. I  wonder  what  he  has  been — a  rambler — 
a  smuggler — (that's  Jackson's  step  !  No  it  isn't) 
— a  pirate — a  spy — (there's  a  cab.  No,  it  has 
stopp'd  next  door) — a  forger — a  returned  convict. 
Graaous  me !  can  any  thing  have  happened  to 


Jackson  ?    Has  that  Savory  been  playing  tricks 

with  him  ?    Has .     Oh !  there  he  is.   PU 

lock  up  the  liquor  bottle,  let  him  in,  and  tell  him 
what  I  think  of  his  friend  Savory." 

These  scenes  are  not  altogether  imaginary;— 
the  phraseology  alone  partakes  of  the  ideal,  but 
every  lady  of  every  member  of  the  "  Ringdoves," 
looked  upon  Uncle  Savory  as  their  husband^s 
friend,  and  abused  and  misrepresented  him  accor- 
dingly. Poor  uncle !  little  did  he  think  that 
while  he  listened  to  the  euloey  of  first  one  and 
then  the  other  of  the  "  Ringdoves,"  and  felt  the 
blood  in  his  heart  bubbling  with  honest  pride  at 
their  commendations  of  his  salads  and  punch,  his 
songs  and  admirable  conduct  in  the  chair,  that 
their  fairer  and  better  moieties  were  loading  him 
with  "  curses  not  loud  but  deep,"  as  the  pnraarj 
cause  of  the  consumption  of  rushlights  and  con- 
nubial absenteeism. 

The  veil  was  at  length  removed  from  his  eyes 
toward  the  heel  of  as  pleasant  an  erening  as 
ever  gathered  upon  the  orgies  of  the  happr  fra- 
ternity of  the  Ringdoves.  Jackson  twitted  Brown 
with  being  a  nightly  auditor  to  a  private  lecture 
on  the  "  conjugal  duties ;"  Brown  retaliated  upon 
Briggs,  whose  laugh  was  the  loudest  at  the  mar- 
tial penance  of  his  fellow  "Ringdove;"  Briggs 
revenged  himself  upon  Dobbs,  who  had  wk 
betrayed  into  an  expression  of  Sjrmnathv  for  his 
nocturnal  snubbings ;  Dobbs  filliped  Smith ;  Smith 
grilled  Jones;  Jones  roused  White;  and  so  on, 
until  each  member  of  the  club  had  confessed  to 
keeping  "  a  gray  mare,"  and  laughed  heartily  at 
his  own  domestic  thraldom.    Uncle  &vory  was 

{)aralysed;  for  every  man  had  ended  his acknow- 
edgment  with  the  same  harrowing  assertion— 

"  My  wife  says  it's  all  Savory's  fault !"       , 

He  had  fancied  himself  indifferent  to  the  op- 
ion  of  the  world  in  general,  and  of  the  fairer 
portion  in  particuly ;  but  now  that  he  heard  him- 
self a  by- word  by  men's  hearths— a  social  vam- 
pyre  that  was  feeding  upon  the  domestic  felicity 
of  a  dozen  hearts,  he  felt  the  punch  become  ice 
in  his  bowels,  and  the  fragrant  fumes  of  his  be- 
loved weed  change  to  the  unsavourinese  of  an 
expiring  candle. 

The  last  "  Ringdove"  had  departed,  and  m 
my  uncle  sat  with  an  empty  jug  before  him;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  waiter,  surprised  at  the  phe- 
nomenon of  his  abstinence,  informed  him  that  it 
was  three  o'clock,  that  he  laid  down  hislongei- 
hausted  pipe,  and  retired  to  his  lonely  chambeis 
in  Lincoln's  Inn. 

How  desolate  appeared  his  condition!  Hf 
would  have  given  half  that  he  was  worth  tor 
one  of  those  curtain  lectures  of  which  he  had 
heard  so  much  during  the  past  evening ;  but  there 
was  nothing  sitting  up  for  him  but  a  little  nigm 
lamp  that  burned  as  steadily  as  though  it  were 
upon  the  altar  of  a  Romish  saint.  If  it  hadon^J 
sputtered,  my  Uncle  Savory  would  have  wen 
gratified.  No,  he  was  alone !  No  aneercd  voice, 
yet  gentle  in  its  anger,  reproached  him  for  tne 
lateness  of  his  return,  or  excused  his  rcp^^JJ* 
absence  by  the  attractions  of  some  hashands 
friend.  He  felt  4he  whole  weight  of  the  conn- 
vial  delinquencies  of  the  club  rested  upon  W 
devoted  name,  and  he  shuddered  at  the  confic- 
tion.  Uncle  Savory doats upon  children,  wtw 
humor  he  was  in,  the  strangest  fancy  found  rewy 
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admittance  into  his  brain,  and  he  imagined  that 
all  the  infant  Ringdoves,  in  their  prayers  for  pro- 
tection, were  taught  to  lisp  his  name  in  conjunc- 
tioH  with  that  of  the  wicked  one.  He  thought 
he  heard  the  angered  mother  threaten  her  per- 
verse child  to  •«  send  for  Mr.  Savory ;"  and  then 
he  recalled  the  visions  of  his  early  love,  and  be- 
gan to  speculate  upon  the  possibility  of  his  heart 
sprouting  again. 

The  latter  idea  acted  as  a  sedative,  and  he  be- 
came sufficiently  calm  to  mix  a  small  glass  of 
brandy  and  water,  and  resort  to  his  old  friend,  the 
maerschanm. 

The  twittering  of  the  house  sparrows  at  length 
warned  him  of  the  day-break,  and  he  crept  into 
bed  with  a  very  confused  head,  the  result  either 
of  drinking  or  reflection — my  own  opinion  leans 
to  the  former  supposition. 

For  some  evenings  the  Ringdoves  saw  nothing 
of  my  Uncle  Savory,  and  the  only  information 
they  could  ^ain  of  him  was  from  a  small  piece 
of  paper  which  they  found  wafered  on  his  door, 
inscribed  with  this  laconic  sentence — "Gone 
out:" — hut  where? — that  was  the  mystery;  and 
serious  thoughts  were  entertained  of  advertising 
the  missing  gentleman,  when  to  the  great  relief 
of  the  little  community,  Uncle  Savory  made  his 
appearance  at  the  Thursday'^  meeting. 

Many  were  the  in()uiries  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
absence,  but  upon  this  point  he  refused  to  satisfy 
them ;  and  as  nis  wonted  humor  diffused  its  influ- 
ence among  them,  they  soon  ceased  to  care  for 
the  past  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  present.  The 
fact  is,  that  my  uncle  had  stolen  quietly  down  to 
Gravesend,  in  order  to  argue  over  in  his  own 
mind  what  he  ought  to  do  in  his  present  state  of 
"feeling.  At  first,  ne  inclined  to  matrimony ;  but 
recollecting  what  a  violent  change  it  would  ne- 
cessariljT  produce,  he  gave  up  the  pleasing  dream, 
and  set  to  work  to  free  himself  from  the  odium 
attached  to  a  husband's  friend.  The  plan  he  de- 
cided upon  was  a  simple  one,  and  accident  ena- 
bled him  to  execute  it  at  much  less  trouble  and 
inconvenience  than  he  at  first  anticipated. 

It  so  happened  that  Mrs.  Brown  had  issued  in- 
vitations for  a  tea  party,  on  the  evening  succeed- 
ing my  uncle's  return,  and  he  learned  with  ex- 
treme delight  that  the  visitors  included  all  the 
wives  of  tne  "Ringdoves.**  A  little  badinaget 
cleverly  introduced  by  Uncle  Savory,  induced 
every  husband  to  promise  to  attend  at  the  club 
and  abandon  the  tea-table — a  resolution  which 
was  strengthened  by  the  assurance  of  my  uncle 
that  he  should  consider  their  presence  on  the 
ensuing  evening  as  a  personal  obligation  to  him- 
self. 

The  morrow  evening  came,  but  not  Uncle  Sa- 
vory, and  numerous  were  the  conjectures  of  the 
"  Ringdoves'*  to  account  for  his  absence.  As  J 
have  no  wish  to  keep  the  reader  in  suspense,  l^t 
me  beg  of  him  to  conceive  the  drawing-room  of 
Mrs.  Brown,  crowded  with  the  wives  of  the 
'*  Ringdoves,*'  and  at  that  point  of  time  when  the 
martiad  misdemeanors  were  the  universal  subject 
of  conversation. 

"  Of  course  you  have  heard  of  Savory  ?**  in- 
quired Mrs.  Brown. 
<*  What !  that  fellow  !**  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dobbs. 
**  A  mU  imp  r  said  Mrs.  Jackson. 


"  The  greatest  nuisance  that  I  know,**  remark- 
ed Mrs.  Briggs. 

"  That — what  shall  I  call  him,**  continued  Mrs. 
Brown,  pausing  for  a  word  suflSciently  compre- 
hensive to  express  the  fullness  of  her  disgust — 
"  That—that— /mnd  of  my  husband— ** 

"  And  mine !"  said  Mrs.  Briggs. 

"  And  mine  !'*  said  Mrs.  Dobbs. 

"And  mine  !**  said  Mrs.  Jackson — "  ihsXfriend 
is  tne  tempter — the  Mephistophiles  that  leads  my 
poor  J.  into  late  hours  and  incipient  intoxica- 
tion." 

Briggs,  Dobbs,  Jackson,  &c.,  were  declared  to 
be  equally  victims. 

"  I  do  believe  if  I  were  to  see  that  wretch,** 
said  Mrs.  Brown  >  "  that  I  should — "  here  she 
paused  to  peruse  the  inscription  on  a  card  which 
the  servant  had  just  delivered  to  her — her  lip 
whitened — the  bird  of  Paradise  in  her  turban 
shook  as  with  an  ague  as  she  gasped  out  the 
name  of 

Mr.  Roger  Savort. 
Had  a  bomb-shell  been  suddenly  dropped  into  the 
tea-urn,  the  party  could  not  have  been  more 
panic-stricken — a  feeling  that  was  not  allayed  by 
the  entrance  of  my  uncle — the  universal  bugbear, 
the  "Spring-heeled  Jack** — to  their  domestic 
quiet ! 

My  uncle  paused  at  the  door — ^he  bowed — (he 
is  celebrated  for  his  bow).  Mrs.  Brown  rose  and 
hinted — mind,  only  hinted — a  curtsey. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  an  intruder,**  said  my 
uncle  in  the  blandest  of  tones;  "but** — and  he 


"  0  dear,  no  !*'  replied  Mrs.  Brown,  "  pray" — 
(her  conscience  smote  her  as  she  uttered  the  re- 
quest)— "  pray  be  seated.** 

"  Thank  you,**  said  my  uncle,  depositing  his 
goodly  person  in  a  chair.  "  I  expected  to  nave 
found  Mr.  Brown  here.** 

"  Here  !**  answered  the  lady,  "  surely,  Mr. 
Savory,  you  could  not  have  expected  Mr.  Brown 
had  returned  home — at — this— early — hour.** 

Mrs.  Jackson  had  been  bursting  to  speak. 
"  Perhaps,  my  dear,  Mr.  Savory  knows  his  own 
attractions ;  and  considered  it  probable,  that  as  he 
was  away,  Mr.  B.  might  have  thought  of  his 
wife  and  friends.** 

It  did  not  coincide  with  my  uncle*s  purpose  to 
understand  the  drift  of  Mrs.  Jackson's  remarks — 
he  therefore  smiled. 

"  My  object  in  calling,**  he  said  at  length,  "was 
to  leave  my  address  in  Paris.** 

"  In  Paris  !'*  exclaimed  the  ladies  simultane- 
ously. 

"  In  Paris,**  continued  my  uncle.  "  I  leave 
town  in  three  hours ;  and  I  fear  it  will  be — years" 
(here  my  uncle  blew  his  nose  griefiuUy) — **  ere  I 
return  to  my  native  land.*' 

A  beam  of  pleasure  stole  over  every  counte- 
nance in  the  room. 

"  Pray,  take  a  cup  of  tea,**  said  Mrs.  Brown, 
"  as  you  are  going  to  travel  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
agreeable.** 

"  You  are  very  kind,**  answered  my  under- 
and  drawing  his  chair  to  the  table,  he  accepted 
the  proffered  beverage. 

By  degrees  he  contrived  to  lead  the  ladies  into 
conversation ;  and  by  touching  upon  those  topics 
only  which  he  conceived  to  be  most  acceptable  to 
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them,  contrived  to  prolong  his  visit  until  within 
half  an  hour  of  the  time  named  for  his  departure. 
He  rose,  and  gracefully  took  his  leave,  request- 
ing that  his  best  wishes  mieht  be  conveyed  to  the 
absent  husbands.  The  ladies  declared  that  Mr. 
Savory  was  anything  but  a  disagreeable  man. 

No  sooner  had  the  street  door  closed  upon  my 
uncle  than  he  threw  himself  into  a  cab,  and 
ordered  the  driver  to  convey  him  to  the  locality 
of  the  '*  Ringdoves."  He  rushed  into  the  room, 
as  though  breathless  from  exertion,  and  tendered 
a  thousand  apologies  for  his  unavoidable  absence, 
ordered  in  a  bowl  of  punch  as  a  peace  oflfering, 
and  commenced  a  fusillade  of  jokes  that  soon  set 
**thetoble  in  a  roar."  The  clock  chimed  three 
as  the  merry  roysterers  turned  into  the  street, 
each  voting  Uncle  Savory  **  the  best  fellow  in  the 
world." 

The  result  was  exactly  what  my  uncle  antici- 
pated. Not  one  wife  would  admit  the  old  excuse 
— "  It  was  that  Savory !" 

"  Savory,  the  agreeable  gentleman  who  was 
then  snonng  in  the  Dover  coach  ?    Impossible !" 

From  that  night  all  the  ladies  were  convinced 
that  my  uncle  was  an  injured  innocent,  and  the 
Ringdoves,  fearful  of  exciting  more  illiberal  sus- 
picions, never  sought  to  palliate  their  delinquen- 
cies by  the  mention  of  the  name  of  their  "friend 
Savory." 


THE  CHURCK-YARD   WATCH. 

▲     TRUJ5     TALX. 
BT  JOHN  BARIM. 

Ths  dead  are  watched  lest  the  living  should  prey 
on  them ! — Tib  a  strange  alliance — of  the  living 
with  Death — that  his  Kingdom  and  sovereignty 
may  remain  untrenched  upon.  In  different  parts 
of  England,  we  have  seen  watch-houses,  almost 
entirely  composed  of  glass,  built  in  lonesome 
church-yards,  of  which  generally  the  parish  sex- 
ton, and  perhaps  his  dog  (ill-fated  among  men 
and  dogs !)  are  the  appointed  nightly  tenants ;  with 
liberty,  ceded  or  taken,  to  leave  their  dull  lamp 
in  the  watch-box,  and  roam,  here  and  there,  at 
their  pleasure,  amon^  the  graves,  until  day-light. 
What  stern  necessities  roan  forces  upon  man ! 
There  can  scarce  be  a  more  comfortless  lot,  or, 
making  allowance  for  the  almost  in-born  shud- 
derings  of  the  human  heart,  a  more  appalling  one 
than  that  of  the  poor  grave-scooper  or  bell-puller 
who  is  thus  doomed  to  spend  his  nights,  summer 
and  winter.  Habit,  indeed,  may  eventually  blunt 
the  first  keenness  of  his  aversion,  if  not  terror : 
he  may  serve  a  due  apprenticeship  to  horrors, 
and  learn  his  trade.  After  a  thousand  secret  and 
unowned  struggles  to  seem  brave  and  indifferent, 
he  may  at  last  grow  callously  courageous.  His 
flesh  may  cease  to  creep  as  he  strides  on,  in  his 
accustomed  round,  over  the  abodes  of  the  silent 
and  mouldering,  and  hears  his  own  dull  footstep 
echoed  through  the  freauent  dreary  hollowness 
beneath.  But  what  has  ne  gained,  now,  beyond 
the  facility  of  earning  his  wretched  crust  forhim- 
self  and  his  crying  infants!  We  have  seen  and 
fpoken  with  such  an  unhappy  being,  who  seem- 
ed to  have  lost,  in  the  struggle  which  conquered 
]ftatare*8  especial  antipathy  (nature  in  a  breast  and 


mind,  like  his,  at  least,)  most  of  the  other  sym- 
pathies of  his  kind.  He  had  a  heavy,  ox-like 
expression  of  face ;  he  would  scarce  speak  to  his 
neighbors  (sdthough  tee  contrived  to  make  him 
eloQuent)  when  they  passed  him  at  his  door,  or 
in  the  village  street ;  his  own  children  feared  or 
disliked  him,  and  did  not  smile  nor  whisper  in 
his  presence.  We  have  watched  him  into  the 
church -yard  at  his  usual  hour  after  dusk ;  and  as  he 
began  to  stalk  about  there,  the  ghastly  sentinel 
of  the  dead,  he  appeared  to  be  in  closer  fellow- 
ship with  them,  than  with  the  fair  existence 
which  he  scarce  more  than  nominally  shared. 
It  was  said,  indeed,  that,  upon  his  initiation,  at  a 
tender  age  and  under  peculiar  circumstances,  into 
his  profession  of  churcb-vard  watchman,  tempo- 
rary delirium  prepared  him  for  its  regular  and 
steady  pursuit  ever  since ;  and  that,  although  be 
showed  no  symptoms  of  distinct  insanity,  when 
we  knew  him,  the  early  visitation  had  left  a 
gloom  on  his  mind,  and  a  thick,  nerveless  insen- 
sibility in  his  heart,  which  then,  at  forty-five, 
formed  his  character.  In  fact,  we  learned  a  good 
deal  about  him,  for  every  one  talked  of  him — 
and,  as  has  been  hinted,  much  of  that  ^od  deal 
from  himself,  to  say  nothing  of  his  wife,  in  his 
absence ;  and  if  he  did  not  deliberately  invent  fia- 
bles  of  his  past  trials,  for  the  purpose  of  jgratify- 
ing  a  little  spirit  of  mockery  of  our  undisguised 
interest,  as  mad  as  the  maddest  bedlamite  he  must 
have  been  upon  the  occasion  alluded  to :  nay,  to 
recount,  with  a  grave  face  (as  he  did)  the  parti- 
culars of  the  delusions  of  his  time  of  delirium, 
did  not  argue  him  a  very  sound- minded  man  at 
the  moment  he  gave  us  his  confidence.  We  are 
about  to  tell  his  story,  at  length,  in  our  own  way, 
however ;  that  is,  we  shall  try  to  model  into  our 
own  language  what  his  neighbors,  his  spouse, 
and  his  own  slow-moving  and  heavy  lips,  have, 
from  time  to  time,  supplied  us  with. 

He  was  the  only  child  of  an  affectionate  and 
gentle-mannered  father,  who  died  when  he  was 
little  more  than  a  boy,  leaving  him  sickly  and 
pining.  His  mother  wept  a  month,  mourned  three 
months  more, — and  was  no  longer  a  widow.  Her 
second  husband  proved  a  surly  fellow,  who  mar- 
ried her  little  fortune,  rather  than  herself,  as  the 
means  of  keeping  his  quart  pot  filled,  almost  from 
morning  to  night,  at  the  village  Tap,  where  he 
played  ^ood-feflow  and  politician  to  the  expressed 
admiration  of  all  his  companions.  He  had  long 
been  the  parish  sexton,  and  took  up  his  post, 
night  after  nieht,  in  the  church-yard.  Little  fear 
had  he  of  what  he  might  see  there ;  or,  be  had 
outgrown  his  fears ;  or,  if  he  thought  or  felt  of 
the  matter,  the  lonely  debauch  wnich  he  was 
known  to  make  in  that  strange  banquet-place, 
served  to  drug  him  into  obliviousness.  He  deem- 
ed his  duty — or  he  said  and  swore  he  did— only 
a  tiresome  and  slavish  one,  and  bated  it  just  as 
he  hated  dayly  labor.  And — as  he  declared  and 
harrangued  at  the  Tap—he  had  long  ago  forsworn 
it,  only  that  it  paid  him  well ;  but  now  that  his 
marriage  made  his  circumstances  easier,  be  was 
determined  to  drink  alone  in  the  church -yard 
no  longer :  and  he  fed  an  idle,  useless  lad  at  home, 
who  with  his  dog — as  idle  as  he — roamed  and 
loitered  about,  here  and  there,  and  had  never  yet 
done  a  single  thine  to  earn  their  bread.  But  it 
was  full  time  that  both  were  taught  the  blessings 
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of  indastrv ;  and  he  would  teach  them : — and — 
now  that  he  thought  of  it— why  should  not  Will 
take  his  place  in  the  watch-hox,  and  so  keep  the 
shillings  in  the  family?  His  friends  praised  his 
views,  one  and  all,  and  he  grew  thrice  resolved. 
Returned  the  next  morning  from  his  nocturnal 
char^,  he  reeled  to  hed  in  solemn,  drunken  de- 
termination. He  arose,  toward  evening,  only 
half  reclaimed  by  sleep  to  ordinary  sense,  and 
set  ahout  his  work  of  reformation.  He  ate  his 
meal  in  silence,  turned  from  the  table  to  the  fire 
without  a  word,  looked  at  the  blaze,  grimlj  con- 
templative, then  jumbling  suddenly  at  his  wife 
— ••  And  where  is  that  truant  now  }**  he  asked : 
••  down  hy  the  marshes  with  his  cur,  I  suppose ; 
or  gone  a- nutting,  or  lying  stretched  in  the  sun, 
the  two  idlers  together;  what! — and  must!  work 
and  work,  and  strive  and  strive — I,  I,  forever — 
and  will  be  never  lend  me  a  hand  ?  go  where  he 
likes,  and  laugh  and  fatten  on  my  labor  ?" 

•*  Master  Hunks,"  said  the  wife,  «*  W  ill  is  sikly , 
and  wont  fatten  on  either  your  labor  or  mine — 
not  to  talk  of  his  own ; — you  know  *tis  a  puny 
lad,  and  wants  some  favor  yet  a- while;  with 
God's  help,  and  ouhers,  may  be  stronger  soon." 
Will  and  dog  here  came  in.  From  what  fol- 
lowed, this  evening,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  ill- 
fated  Isud,  promised,  in  early  youth,  to  be  of  an 
open,  kindly,  intelligent  character,  very  different 
indeed  from  that  in  which  we  found  him  husked 
up,  at  fi ve-and-forty. 

He  saluted  his  step-father,  and  sat  down  quiet- 
ty  near  the  fire.  His  poor  dumb  companion — 
friend  of  his  boyhood,  and  his  father's  gift— coil- 
ed himself  up  before  the  blaze,  and  prepared  to 
surrender  his  senses  to  happy  sleep,  interspersed 
with  dreams  of  all  the  sports  he  had  enjoyed  with 
his  master  that  day.  Hunks,  his  eye  glancing 
from  one  object  of  dislike  to  the  other,  kicked 
the  harmless  brute,  who  jumped  up,  yelping  in 
pain  and  bitter  lamentation,  and  ran  for  shelter 
under  Will's  chair.  Will's  pale  cheek  broke  out 
into  color,  his  weak  eye  sparkled,  his  feeble 
voice  arose  shrilly,  and  he  asked,  **  Why  is  my 
poor  dog  beaten  ?" 

"The  lazy  cur!"  said  Hunks — "he  was  in  my 
way,  and  only  got  paid  for  idleness.** 

"'Twas  ill-done,"  resumed  Will— "he  was 
my  father's  dog,  and  my  father  gave  him  to  me ; 
and  if  my  father  were  alive  and  well,  he  would 
not  hurt  him,  nor  see  him  hurt !"  Tears  inter- 
rupted this  sudden  fit  of  spirit. 

"  Cur,  as  much  as  he  is  !**  retorted  Hunks — 
"  do  you  put  upon  me,  here  at  my  own  fireside  ? 
You  are  the  idler — you — and  he  only  learns  of 
you — and  I  hadn't  ought  to  have  served  him  out, 
and  you  so  near  me." 

"It  has  been  God's  wiU,"  said  the  boy,  " to 
keep  my  strength  from  me  " 

"  Be  silent  and  hear  me !"  roared  Hunks,  "  this 
is  your  life,  I  say — playing  truant  forever — and 
what  is  mine  and  your  good  mother's  here  ?" 

"Master  Hunks,"  pleaded  the  wife,  "God 
knows  I  don't  grudge  nothing  I  can  do  for  my 
poor  Will's  sake." 

"And  you — not  a  word  from  you  either. 
Missis !"  grunted  Hunks — "  I  to  put  upon  by 
one  and  t'other  of  you — ^ye  sleep  in  comfort  every 
Bight,  and  leave  me  to  go  a-watcnin^,  out  o*  doors, 
there,  in  all  weathers ;  but  stop  a  bit,  my  man,  it 


sha'n't  be  this  way  much  longer ;  I'll  have  my 
natural  rest  in  my  bed,  some  time  or  other,  and 
soon ;  and  you  must  earn  it  for  me." 

"  How,  father  ? — how  can  I  earn  it  ?"  asked 
W  ill— «'  I  would  if  I  could— but  how  ?  I  haven't 
learnt  no  trade,  and  you  know  as  well  as  any 
one  knows  it,  I  am  not  able  to  work  in  the  fields 
or  on  the  roads,  or  get  my  living  any  one  way.** 

"  Then  you  can  sit  still  and  twatch — that's  light 
work,"  muttered  Hunks. 

"  Watch !"  cried  mother  and  son  together — 
"  watch  what  ?  and  where  ?  or  whom  ?" 

"  The  dead  folk  in  the  churchyard." 

"  Heaven  defend  me  from  it !"  cried  poor  Will^ 
clasping  his  hands  and  falling  back  in  his  chair. 

"  Ay,  and  this  very  night,"  continued  the  des- 
pot— "  this  very  night  you  shall  mount  guard  ia 
my  place,  and  I  shall  have  my  lawful  sleep,  what 
the  whole  parish  cries  shame  on  me  for  not  hay- 
ing months  ago." 

"  Master  Hunks,  'twill  kill  the  boy !"  cried 
the  mother. 

"  Missis— dont  you  go  for  to  cross  me  so  of- 
ten !"  remonstrated  her  husband  with  a  fixed  look, 
which,  short  as  they  had  been  one  flesh,  she  had 
reason  to  understand  and  shrink  at.  "  Come,  my 
man,  stir  yourself;  'tis  time  you  were  at  the 
gate ;  the  church-clock  has  struck ;  they  will  ex- 
pect  usr* — ^he  interrupted  himself  in  a  great  rage, 
and  with  a  great  oath — **  but  here  I  keep  talking, 
and  the  cur  never  minds  a  word  I  say ! — Come 
along!" 

"  Dont  lay  hands  on  him !"  scteamed  the  mo- 
ther, as  he  strode  toward  the  boy—"  what  I  have 
often  told  you  has  come  to  pass.  Master  Hunks 
— you  have  killed  him !" 

Hunks  scoffed  at  the  notion,  although,  indeed. 
Will's  hands  had  fallen  helplessly  at  his  side, 
and  his  chin  rested  on  his  breast,  while  his  eyes 
were  closed  and  bis  lips  apart.  But  he  had  only 
become  insensible  from  sneer  terror  acting  on  a 
weak  frame.  Sighs  and  groans  soon  gave  notice 
of  returning  animation.  His  mothor  then  earn- 
estly besought  their  tjrrant  to  go  on  his  night* b 
duty,  ancU  at  least  till  the  following  nieht,  leave 
her  son  to  her  care.  Half  in  fear  of  having  ^o 
answer  for  a  murder,,  incredulously  as  he  preten- 
ded to  speak,  Hunks  turned  out  of  the  nouse, 
growling  and  threatening. 

"  Is  he  gone .'"  asked  Will,  when  he  regained 
his  senses — ^*  gone  not  to  come  back  ?" — and  ha- 
ving heard  his  mother's  gentle  assurances,  he  let 
his  head  fall  on  her  shoulder,  weeping  while  he 
continued : 

"  Mother,  mother,  it  would  destroy  the  little 
life  I  have  !  I  could  not  bear  it  for  an  hour ! 
The  dread  I  am  in  of  it  was  bom  with  me !  W  hen 
I  was  a  child  of  four  years,  I  had  dreams  of  it, 
and  I  remember  them  to  this  day ;  they  used  to 
come  in  such  crowds  around  my  cradle !    As  I 

frew  up,  you  saw  and  you  know  my  weakness, 
could  never  sit  still  in  the  dark,  nor  even  in  the 
daylight  out  of  doors  in  lonely  places.  Now  in 
my  youth — a  lad — almost  a  roan — I  am  ashamed 
to  speak  of  my  inward  troubles.  Mother,  you 
do  not  know  roe— I  do  not  know  royself !  I  walk 
out  sometimes  down  by  the  river,  and,  listening 
to  the  noise  of  the  water  over  the  rocks,  where 
it  is  shallow,  and  to  the  rustling  of  the  trees  as 
they  nod  in  the  twilight,  voices  and  shrieks  come 
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round  me — sometimes  they  break  in  my  ears — 
and  I  have  turaed  to  see  what  thing  it  was  that 
spoke,  and  thought  some  gray  tree  at  my  side  had 
only  just  changed  and  become  motionless,  and 
seemed  as  if  a  moment  before,  it  had  been  some- 
thing else,  and  had  a  tongue,  and  said  the  words 
that  frightened  me  !  Oh,  it  was  but  yester  even- 
ing I  ran  home  from  the  river  side,  and  felt  no 
heart  within  me  till  I  had  come  in  here  to  the 
preside,  and  seen  you  moving  near  me ! 

"  You  know  the  lone  house  all  in  ruins  upon 
the  hill — I  fear  it,  more  than  m}^  tongue  can  tell 
you !  I  have  been  taken  through  it,  in  my  dreams, 
in  terrible  company,  and  here  I  could  describe  to 
you  its  bleak  apartments,  one  by  one — its  vaults, 
pitch  dark,  and  half  filled  with  stones  and  rub- 
oish,  and  choked  up  with  weeds — its  winding, 
creeping  stair-cases,  and  its  flapping  windows — 
I  know  them  all,  though  my  feet  never  yet  cross- 
ed its  threshold ! — never,  mother — though  I  have 
fone  near  it,  to  enter  it,  and  see  if  what  I  had 
reamt  of  it  was  true — and  I  went  in  the  first 
light  of  morning;  but  when  close  by  the  old 
door-way,  the  rustle  of  the  shrubs  and  weeds 
startled  me,  and  I  thought — but  sure  that  was 
fancy — that  some  one  catied  me  in  my  name — 
and  then  I  turned  and  raced  down  the  hill,  never 
looking  back  till  I  came  to  the  meadow  ground 
where  cows  and  sheep  are  always  grazing,  and 
heard  the  dogs  barking  in  the  town,  and  voices  of 
the  children  at  play  !" 

**  Will,  my  king,"  said  his  mother  soothingly, 
"  this  is  all  mere  childishness  at  your  years.  God 
is  above  us  and  around  us;  and  even  if  evil  and 
strange  things  are  allowed  to  be  on  earth,  he  will 
shield  us  from  all  harm.  Arouse  up  like  a  man ! 
for,  indeed,  your  time  of  boyhood  is  passing — 
nay,  it  has  passed  with  other  lads  not  much  old- 
er ;  only  you  have  been  poorly  and  weakly  from 
your  cradle.  Will.  Come,  go  to  sleep;  and  be- 
fore you  lie  down,  pray  for  better  health  and 
strength  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow !"  he  repeated,  "  and  did  my  step- 
father say  anything  of  to-morrow  ?" 

His  mother  answered  him  evasively,  and  he 
resumed : 

"  Oh,  how  I  fear  to-morrow  ! — oh,  mother,  you 
have  loved  me,  and  you  do  love  me — for  my 
weakness,  my  ill-health,  and  my  dutifulness — 
and  you  loved  my  father — oh,  for  his  sake  as 
well  as  mine,  mother,  keep  me  from  what  I  am 
threatened  with ! — keep  me  from  it,  if  you  would 
keep  me  alive  another  day !" 

He  went  into  his  little  apartment,  stricken  to 
the  very  soul  with  supernatural  fears. 

After  spending  a  miserable  night,  he  stole  out 
of  the  house  next  morning,  and  wandered  about 
the  private  walks  adjacent  to  the  town,  until  he 
thought  his  step-father  might  have  arisen  and  ta- 
ken nis  usual  walk  to  the  Tap.  But  as  the  lad 
was  about  to  re-enter  the  house.  Hunks  met  him 
at  the  threshold.  Will  shrunk  back ;  to  his  sur- 
prise and  comfort,  however,  his  fears  seemed  ill- 
founded.  The  man  bid  him  good  morrow  in  as 
cheerful  and  kind  a  tope  as  he  could  command, 
shook  his  hand,  tapped  him  on  the  head,  and  left 
the  house.  Delighted,  though  still  agitated.  Will 
Boaght  his  mother  within  doors,  told  ner  his  good 
omens,  and  spent  a  happy  day.  At  dinner,  too, 
notwithstanding  Hunks's  presence,  the  mother 


and  son  enjoyed  themselves,  so  amiable  bad  the 
despot  become,  at  least  in  appearance. 

When  their  meal  was  over.  Hunks,  as  if  to  at- 
tain the  height  of  civility,  invited  Will  to  go  out 
with  him  for  a  walk  to  the  river—**  and  let's  have 
Barker  [Will's  dog]  for  company,"  continued 
Hunks;  **  he  may  show  us  sport  with  a  rat,  or 
such  like.  Will." 

Accordingly,  the  three  stole  out  together.  Will 
leading  the  way  by  many  a  well-known  sedge  or 
tuft  of  bushes,  or  undermined  bank,  the  resorts  of 
the  water-rat,  and  sometimes  of  the  outlaw  otter ; 
and  Baker  upheld  his  character,  by  starting,  hunt- 
ing down,  and  killing  one  of  the  first-mentioned 
animals.  As  twilight  came  on,  they  turned  iheir 
faces  toward  the  little  town.  They  entered  it 
Its  little  hum  of  life  was  hushed ;  its  streets  m- 
lent,  and  almost  deserted ;  its  doors  and  windo>w8 
barred  and  bolted,  and  the  sounds  of  the  rushing 
river  and  the  thumping  mill  were  the  only  ones 
which  filled  the  air.  The  clock  pealed  ten  as 
they  continued  their  way.  Hunks  bad  grown 
suddenly  silent  and  reserved.  They  passed  the 
old  Gothic  church,  and  now  were  passing  the 
gate  which  led  into  its  burial  ground.  Hunks 
stopped  short.  His  gray,  bad  eye  fell  on  the  lad 
— **  Will,"  he  said,  **  I  be  thinking  we've  walked 
enough  for  this  time." 

**  Enough,  indeed, — and  thank  you  for  your 
company — and  good  night,  father,"  answered 
Will,  trying  to  smile,  though  he  began  to  trem- 
ble. 

**  Good  night,  then,  my  man — and  here  be  your 
watch-light,"  and  Hunks  drew  a  dark  lantern 
from  his  huge  pocket. 

**  Nay,  I  want  no  lieht  home,"  said  Will  ;  «  I 
know  the  way  so  well ;  and  'tis  not  very  dark ; 
and  you  know  you  can't  do  without  it  on  your 
post." 

**My  post?"  Hunks  laughed  villainously — 
**  your  post,  you  mean.  Will;  takeit;  Ibe  think- 
ing I  shall  sleep  sound  to-night  without  a  dead- 
light— as  if  I  were  a  corpse  to  need  it.  Come 
along." 

**  You  cannot  have  the  heart  to  ask  me !"  cried 
Will,  stepping  back. 

**  Pho,  my  man" — Hunks  clutched  him  by  the 
shoulder  with  one  hand,  with  the  other  unlocked 
the  pite  and  flung  it  open — **  In  with  you ;  vou'll 
like  it  so  in  a  few  nights,  you'll  wish  no  better 
post ;  the  dead  chaps  be  civil  enough ;  only  treat 
them  well,  and  let  them  walk  awhile,  and  they 
make  very  good  company." 

He  dragged  Will  closer  to  the  gate. 

**  Have  mercy !"  shrieked  the  wretched  lad,  try- 
ing to  kneel,  **.or  kill  me  first,  father,  to  make 
me  company  for  them,  if  that  will  please  you." 

**  Get  in !"  roared  the  savage — "  get  in  ! — ay, 
hollo  out,  and  twist  about,  so,  and  I'll  pitch  your 
shivering  carcass  half  way  across  the  church- 
yard !" — he  forced  him  in  from  the  gate — **  stop 
a  bit,  now — there  be  your  lantern" — ^he  set  it 
down  on  a  tomb-stone — **  so,  good  night — yon- 
der's  your  box — ^just  another  word — don't  you  be 
caught  strolling  too  near  the  murderer's  comer, 
over  there,  or  you  may  trip  and  fall  among  the 
things  that  turn  and  twine  on  the  ground,  like 
roots  of  trees,  to  guard  him." 

With  a  new  and  piercing  shriek.  Will  clung 
dose  to  his  tormentor.     Hunks,  partially  carry- 
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inff  into  effect  a  threat  he  had  uttered,  tore  the 
lad's  hands  away,  tossed  him  to  some  distance, 


strode  out  at  the  gate,  locked  it,  and  Will  was 
alone  ^^ith  horror. 

At  first  an  anguish  of  fear  kept  him  stupefied 
and  stationary.    He  had  fallen  on  a  freshly-piled 
grave,  to  v^hich  mechanically  his  fingers  clung 
and   his   face  joined,  in  avoidance  of  the  scene 
around.      But  he  soon  recollected  what  clay  it 
was  he  clung  to,  and  at  the  thought  he  started  up, 
and,  hushed  as  the  sleepers  around  him,  made 
some  ohservations.    High  walls  quite  surrounded 
the  churchyard,  as  if  to  part  him  from  the  habita- 
ble vrorld.     His  lamp  was  burning  upon  the  tomb- 
stone "where  Hunks  had  placed  it — one  dim  red 
«pot  amid  the  thick  darkness.    The  church  clock 
now  tolled  eleven.     It  ceased ;  his  ears  ached  in 
the  resumed  silence,  and  he  listened  and  stared 
about  him  for  what  he  feared.    Whispers  seem- 
ed to    arise  near  him.     He   ran   for  his  lamp, 
snatched  it  up,  and  instinctively  hurried  to  the 
watch-box.     Oh,  he  wished  it  made  of  solid  rock  ! 
— it  was  chiefly  framed  of  glass,  useless  as  the 
common  air  to  his  terrors  !    He  shut  his  eyes, 
and  pressed  his  palms  upon  them — vain  subter- 
fuge !     The  fevered  spirit  within  him  brought 
before   his  mind*s  vision  worse  things  than  the 
churchyard  could  yawn  up,  were  all  that  super- 
stition  has  feinciedf  of  it  were  true.    He  looked 
out  from  his  watch-box  in  refuge  from  himself. 

That  evening  a  half-moon  had  risen  early,  and 
at  this  moment  was  sinking  in  gathering;  clouds 
behind  distant  hills.  As  he  vaguely  noticed  the 
circumstance,  he  felt  more  and  more  desolate. 
Simultaneously  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
planet,  the  near  clock  began  again  to  strike — he 
knew  what  hour !  Each  stroke  smote  his  ear  as 
if  it  would  crack  the  nerve  ;  at  the  last,  he  shriek- 
ed out  delirious !  He  had  a  pause  from  agony, 
then  a  struggle  for  departing  reason,  and  then  he 
was  at  rest. 

At  day-break  his  step-father  found  him  asleep. 
He  led  him  home.  Will  sat  down  to  breakfast, 
smiling,  but  did  not  speak  a  word.  Often,  during 
the  day,  his  now  brilliant  eye  turned  to  the  west; 
but  why,  his  mother  could  not  tell;  until,  as  the 
evening  made  up  her  couch  of  clouds  there, 
drawing  around  ner  the  twilight  for  drapery,  he 
left  the  house  with  an  unusually  vigorous  step, 
and  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  churchyard.  Again 
he  took  up  his  post.  Again  the  hour  of  twelve 
pealed  from  the  old  church,  but  now  he  did  not 
fear  it.  When  it  had  fully  sounded,  he  clapped 
his  hands,  laughed,  and  shouted. 

The  imaginary  whispers  he  had  heard  the  pre- 
vious night — small,  cautious  whispers — came 
round  him  again ;  first,  from  a  distance,  then  nearer 
and  nearer.  At  last  he  shaped  them  into  words 
— **  Let  us  walk,"  they  said — "  though  he  watches 
us,  he  fears  us."  He  / — *twas  strange  to  hear  the 
dim  dead  speak  to  a  living  man,  of  himself!  the 
manaic  laughed  again  at  tne  fancy,  and  replied  to 
them^ 

**  Ay,  come !  appear !  I  give  leave  for  it.  Ye 
are  about  in  crowds,  1  know,  not  yet  daring  to 
take  up  your  old  bodies  till  I  please  ;  but  up  with 
them  ! — Graves,  split  on,  and  vield  me  my  sub- 
jects I  for  am  I  not  king  of  the  churchyard  ?  Obey 
me ! — ay,  now  your  mouths  gape — and  what  a 
yawning ! — are  ye  musical,  too  ? — a  jubilee  of 


groans  ! — out  with  it,  in  the  name  of  Death ! — 
blast  it  about  like  giants  carousine ! 

"Well  blown ! — and  now  a  thousand  heads 
popped  up  at  once — ^their  eves  fixed  on  mine,  as 
if  to  ask  my  further  leave  for  a  resurrection ;  and 
they  know.  I  am  good-humored  now,  and  grow 
upward,  accordingly,  like  a  grove  of  bare  trees 
that  have  no  sap  m  them.  And  now  they  move; 
passing  along  in  rows,  like  trees,  too,  that  glide 
by  one  on  a  bank,  while  one  sails  merrily  down 
the  river — and  all  stark  staring  still :  and  others 
stand  bolt  upright  against  their  own  headstones 
to  contemplate.  I  wonder  what  they  think  of ! 
Move !  move !  young,  old,  boys,  men,  pale  girls, 
and  palsied  grandmothers — my  churchyard  can 
never  hold  *em !  And  yet  how  they  pass  each 
other  from  corner  to  corner !  I  think  they  make 
way  through  one  another's  bodies,  as  they  do  in 
the  grave.  They'll  dance  anon.  Minuets,  at 
least.  Why,  they  begin  already! — and  what 
partners! — a  tall,  genteel  young  officer  takes  out 
our  village  witch  of  the  wield — she  that  died  at 
Christmas — and  our  last  rector  smirks  to  a  girl  of 
fifteen— ha,  ha !  yon  tattered  little  fellow  is  a  rad- 
ical, making  a  leg  to  the  old  duchess! — ^music! 
music! — €ro,  some  of  you  that  look  on  there, 
and  toll  the  dead  bell !  Well  done  4  they  tie  the 
murderer  to  the  bell-rope  by  the  neck  (though  he 
was  hanged  before),  and  the  bell  swings  out  mer- 
rily !  but  what  face  is  here  ?" 

It  was  the  vision  of  a  child's  face,  which  he 
believed  he  caught  staring  at  him  through  the 
glass  of  his  watch-box — the  face  of  an  only  bro- 
ther who  had  died  young.  The  wretch's  laughter 
changed  into  tears  and  low  wailings.  By  the 
time  that  his  mother  came  to  seek  him,  just  at 
day-break,  he  was,  however,  again  laughing; 
but  in  such  a  state  as  to  frighten  mirth  from  her 
heart  and  lips  till  the  day  she  died.  As  has  been 
said,  symptoms  of  positive  insanity  did  not  long 
continue  to  appear  in  his  words  or  actions ;  yet 
when  he  recovered,  there  was  still  a  change  in 
him — a  dark  and  disagreeable  change,  under  the 
inveterate  confirmation  of  which,  the  curious  stu- 
dent of  human  nature  may,  at  this  moment,  ob- 
serve him  in  bis  native  village. 


A   LEGEND   OF    THE   RHINE. 

CHAPTER  L 

It  was  in  the  good  old  days  of  chu^alry,  when 
every  mountain  that  bathes  its  shadow  in  the 
Rhine  had  its  castle — not  inhabited  as  now  by  a 
few  rats  and  owls,  nor  covered  with  moss  and 
wall-flowers,  and  funguses,  and  creeping  ivy — 
no,  no !  where  the  ivy  now  clusters  there  grew 
strong  portcullis  and  bars  of  steel;  where  the 
wall-flower  now  quivers  in  the  rampart  there 
were  silken  banners  embroidered  with  wonderful 
heraldry ;  men-at-arms  marched  where  now  you 
shall  only  see  a  bank  of  moss  or  a  hideoils  black 
champignon  ;  and  in  place  of  the  rats  and  owlets, 
I  warrant  me  there  were  ladies  and  knights  to 
revel  in  the  great  halls,  and  to  feast  and  to  dance, 
and  to  make  love  there.  They  are  passed  away. 
Those  old  knights  and  ladies,  their  golden  hair 
first  changed  to  silver,  and  then  pure  silver  it 
dropped  off"  and  disappeared  for  ever;  their  ele- 
gant legs,  so  slim  and  active  in  the  dance,  became 
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swollen  and  gouty,  and  then,  from  being  swollen 
and  gouty,  dwindled  down  to  bare  bone  shanks ; 
the  roses  left  their  c&eeks,  and  then  their  cheeks 
disappeared,  and  left  their  skulls  powdered  into 
dust,  and  all  sign  of  them  was  gone.  And  as  it 
was  with  them  so  shall  it  be  with  us.  Ho,  sen- 
esphal !  fill  me  a  cup  of  liquor !  put  sugar  in  it, 

good  fellow,  yea,  and  a  little  hot  water — a  very 
ttle,  for  my  soul  is  sad,  as  I  think  of  those  days 
and  knights  of  old. 

They,  too,  have  reveled  and  feasted,  and  where 
are  they  ? — gone  ?  nav,  not  altogether  gone;  for 
doth  not  the  eye  catch  glimpses  of  them  as  they 
yralk  yonder  in  the  gray  limbo  of  romance,  shin- 
ing faintly  in  their  coats  of  steel,  wandering  by 
the  side  of  long-haired  ladies,  with  long-tailed 

Sowns  that  little  pages  carry.  Yes;  one  sees 
lem :  the  poet  sees  them  still  in  the  far  off 
Cloudland,  and  hears  the  ring  of  their  clarions  as 
they  hasten  to  battle  or  tourney — and  tlie  dim 
echoes  of  their  lutes  chanting  of  love  and  fair 
ladies !  Gracious  privilege  of  poesy !  It  is  as 
the  Dervish's  collyrium  to  the  eyes,  and  causes 
them  to  see  treasures  that  to  the  sight  of  donkeys 
are  invisible.  Blessed  treasures  of  fancy!  I 
would  not  change  ye ;  no,  not  for  many  donkey- 
loads  of  gold.  .  .  .  Fill  again,  jolly  seneschal, 
thou  brave  wag :  chalk  me  up  the  produce  on  the 
hostel  door — surely  the  spirits  of  old  are  mixed 
up  in  the  wondrous  liquor,  and  gentle  visions  of 
by-gone  princes  and  pnncesses  look  blandly  down 
on  us  from  the  cloudy  perfume  of  the  pipe.  Do 
you  know  in  what  year  the  fairies  left  the  Rhine  ? 
— long  before  Murray's  Guide-Book  was  wrote 
— ^long  before  squat  steamboats,  with  snorting 
funnels,  came  paddling  down  the  stream.  Do 
you  not  know  tnat  once  upon  a  time  the  appear- 
ance of  eleven  thousand  Britis'h  virgins  was  con- 
sidered at  Cologne  as  a  wonder?  Now  there 
come  twenty  thousand  such  annually,  accompa- 
nied by  their  ladies'-maids.  But  of  them  we  will 
say  no  more — ^let  us  back  to  those  who  went  be- 
fore them. 

Many,  many  hundred  thousand  years  ago,  and 
at  the  exact  period  when  chivalry  was  in  full 
bloom,  there  occurred  a  little  history  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  which  has  been  already 
written  in  a  book,  and  hence  must  be  positively 
true.  'Tis  a  story  of  knights  and  ladies-~of  love 
and  battle  and  virtue  rewarded,  a  story  of  princes 
and  noble  lords,  moreover  the  best  of  company. 
Gentles,  and  ye  will ,  ye  shall  hear  it.  Fair  dames 
and  damsels,  may  your  loves  be  as  happy  as 
those  of  the  heroine  of  this  romaunt. 

On  the  cold  and  rainy  evening  of  Thursday 
the  25th  of  October,  in  the  year  previously  indi- 
cated, such  travelers  as  might  have  chanced  to  be 
abroad  in  that  bitter  night,  might  have  remarked 
a  fellow-wayfarer  journeying  on  the  road  from 
Oberwinter  to  Grodeeberg.  He  was  a  man  not  tall 
in  stature,  but  of  the  most  athletic  proportions, 
and  TiAie,  which  had  browned  and  furrowed  his 
cheek,  and  sprinkled  his  locks  with  gray,  declared 
pretty  clearly  that  He  must  have  been  acquaint- 
ed with  the  warrior  for  some  fifty  good  years. 
He  was  armed  in  mail,  and  rode  a  powerful  and 
active  battle-horse,  which  (though  the  way  the 
pair  had  come  that  day  was  long  and  weary  in- 
deed,) yet  supported  the  warrior,  his  armor  and 
luggage,  witn  seeming  ease.    As  it  was  in  a 


friend's  country,  the  knight  did  not  think  fit  to 
wear  his  heavy  destrier,  or  helmet,  which  hu^ 
at  his  saddlebow  over  his  portmanteau.  Botfi 
were  marked  with  the  coronet  of  a  count ;  aad 
from  the  crown  which  surmounted  the  helnact, 
rose  the  crest  of  his  knightly  race,  an  arm  pro- 
per lifting  a  naked  sword. 

At  his  right  hand  and  convenient  to  the  war- 
rior's grasp,  hung  his  magonel  or  mace — a  terri- 
fic weapon  which  had  shattered  the  brains  of 
many  a  turbaned  soldan;  while  over  his   hroad 
and  ample  chest  there  fell  the  triangular  shield  of 
the  penod,  whereon  were  emblazoned  his  arms — 
argent,  a  gules  wavy,  on  a  saltire  reversed  of  the 
second ;  the  latter  device  was  awarded  for  a  dar- 
ing exploit  before  Ascalon,  by  the  emperor  Max- 
imilian, and  a  reference  to  the  German  peerage 
of  that  day,  or  a  knowledge  of  high   fanulics 
which  every  gentleman  then  possessed,  would 
have  suflSced  to  show  at  once  that  the  rider  we 
have  described  was  of  the  noble  house  of  Hom- 
bourg.    It  was,  in  fact,  the  gallant  knight  Sir 
Ludwig  of  Hombourg — his  rank  as  a  count,  and 
chamberlain  of   the  emperor  of   Austria,  was 
marked  by  the  cap  of  maintenance  with  the  pca^ 
cock's  feather  which  he  wore  (when  not  armed 
for  battle),  and  his  princely  blood  was  denoted  by 
the  oiled  silk  umbrella  which  he  carried  (a  very 
meet  protection  against  the  pitiless  storm),  and 
which,  as  it  is  known,  in  the  middle  ages,  none 
but  princes  were  justified  in  using.     A  bag,  fas- 
tened with  a  brazen  padlock,  and  made  of  the 
costly  produce  of  the  Persian  looms,  (then  ex- 
tremely rare  in  Europe,)  told  that  he  had  traveled 
in  Eastern  climes.  ^This,  too,  was  evident  from 
the  inscription  writ*  on  a  card  or  parchment  and 
sewed  on  the  bag.     It  first  ran  "  Count  Ludwig 
de  Hombourgh,  Jerusalem  ;**  but  the  name  of  the 
Holy  City  had  been  dashed  out  with  the  pen,  and 
that  of  "  Godesberg"  8ubstituted---so  far  indeed 
had  the  cavalier  traveled ! — and  it  is  needless  to 
state  that  the  bag  in  question  contained  such  re- 
maining articles  of  the  toilet,  as  the  high -bom 
noble  deemed  unnecessary  to  place  in  his  valise. 

«*  By  Saint  Bugo  of  Katzenellenbogen !"  said 
the  good  knight,  shivering,  "  'tis  colder  here  than 
at  Damascus !  Marry,  I  am  so  hungry  I  could 
eat  one  of  Saladin's  camels.  Shall  I  be  at  Go- 
desberg  in  time  for  dinner  ?'*  And  taking  out  his 
horologe,  (which  hung  in  a  small  side  pocket  of 
his  embroidered  surcoat,)  the  crusader  consoled 
himself  by  finding  that  it  was  but  seven  of  the 
night,  and  that  he  would  reach  Godesberg  ere  the 
warder  had  sounded  the  second  gong. 

His  opinion  was  borne  out  by  the  result.  His 
good  steed,  which  could  trot  at  a  pinch  fourteen 
leagues  in  the  hour,  brought  him  to  this  famous 
castle,  just  as  the  warder  was  giving  the  first  wel- 
come signal  which  told  that  the  princely  family 
of  Count  Karl  Margrave,  of  Grodesberg,  were 
about  to  prepare  for  their  usual  repast  at  eight 
o*clock.  Crowds  of  pages  and  horse-keepers 
were  in  the  court,  when  the  portcullis  being 
raised,  and  amidst  the  respectful  salutes  of  the 
sentinels,  the  most  ancient  friend  of  the  house  of 
Grodesberg  entered  into  its  castle  yard.  The  un- 
der-butler  stepped  forward  to  take  his  bridle-rein. 
"Welcome,  Sir  Count,  from  the  Holy  Land," 
exclaimed  the  faithful  old  man.  **  Welcome,  Sir 
Count,  from  the  Holy  Land/'  cried  the  restoi 
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le  servants  in  the  hall;  and  a  stahle  was  speed- 
ly  found  for  the  count's  horse,  Streithengst,  and 
t  was  not  before  the  gaJlant  soldier  had  seen  that 
rue  animal  well  cared  for,  that  he  entered  the 
astle  itself,  and.  was  conducted  to  his  chamber. 
Vax  candles  burning  bright  on  the  mantel,  flow- 
ers in  china  vases,  every  variety  of  soap,  and  a 
lask  of  the  precious  essence,  manufactured  at 
he  neighborine  city  of  Cologne,  were  displayed 
>n  his  toilet  table ;  a  cheering  fire  "  crackled  in 
he  hearth,**  and  showed  that  the  good  kniffhfs 
x>ming  had  been  looked  and  cared  for.  The 
serving  maidens,  bringing  him  hot  water  for  his 
ablations,  smiling  asked,  "would  he  have  his 
couch  warmed  at  eve  ?'*  One  might  have  been 
sure  from  their  blushes  that  the  tough  old  soldier 
made  an  arch  reply.  The  family  tonsor  came  to 
know  whether  tne  noble  count  had  need  of  his 
skill.  "By  Saint  Bueo,"  said  the  knight,  as 
seated  in  an  easy  settle  by  the  fire,  the  tonsor  rid 
his  chin  of  its  stubbly  growth,  and  lightly  passed 
the  ton^s  and  pomatum  through  *  the  sable  silver* 
of  his  hair.  •«  By  Saint  Bugo,  this  is  better  than 
my  dungeon  at  Grand  Cairo.  How  is  my  godson 
Otto,  Master  Barber;  and  the  Lady  Countess, 
bis  mother :  and  the  noble  Count  Karl,  my  d^ir 
brother-in-arms  ?" 
**  They  are  well,"  said  the  tonsor,  with  a  sigh. 
**  By  Saint  Bugo,  I  am  glad  ont ;  but  why  that 
sigh  ?** 

**  Things  are  not  as  they  have  been  with  my 
good  lord,**  answered  the  hairdresser,  "ever 
since  Count  (Gottfried's  arrival." 

"  He  here  !"  roared  Sir  Ludwig.  **  Good  never 
came  where  Gottfried  was :"  and  the  while  he 
donned  a  pair  of  silken  hose,  that  showed  admi- 
rably the  proportions  of  his  lower  limbs,  and  ex- 
changed his  coat  of  mail  for  the  spotless  vest  and 
black  surcoat  collared  with  velvet  of  Genoa, 
which  was  the  fitting  costume  for  "knight  in 
ladye's  bower," — the  knight  entered  into  a  con- 
versation with  the  barber,  who  explained  to  him 
with  the  usual  garrulousness  of  his  tribe,  what 
was  the  present  position  of  the  noble  family  of 
Godesber^. 
This  will  be  narrated  in  the  next  chapter. 

CHAPTBR  U. 
*  THX  GODESBERGERS. 

*Tu  needless  to  state  that  the  gallant  warrior 
Ludwig,  of  Hombour^,  found  in  the  bosom  of  his 
friend's  family  a  cordial  welcome.  The  brother- 
in-arms  of  the  Margrave  Karl,  he  was  the  esteem- 
ed friend  of  the  Margravine,  the  exalted  and 
beautiful  Theodora,  of  Boppum,  and  (albeit  no 
theologian,  and  although  the  first  princes  of  Chris- 
tendom coveted  such  an  honor,)  be  was  selected 
to  stand  as  sponsor  for  the  Margrave's  son  (hto, 
the  only  child  of  his  house. 

It  was  now  seventeen  years  since  the  count  and 
coantess  had  been  united ;  and  although  heaven 
had  not  blessed  their  couch  with  more  than  one 
child,  it  mav  be  said  of  that  one,  that  it  was  a 
prize,  and  that  surely  never  lighted  on  the  earth 
a  more  delightful  vision.  When  (^unt  Ludwig, 
hasteoiDg  to  the  holy  wars,  had  quitted  his  be- 
loved godchild,  he  had  left  him  a  boy ;  he  now 
found  him,  as  the  latter  rushed  into  his  arms, 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  finest  young  men  in  Crer- 


many :  tall  and  excessivelv  graceful  in  propor- 
tion, with  the  blush  of  health  nantlihg  unon  his 
cheek,  that  was  likewise  adorned  with  tne  first 
down  of  manhood,  and  with  magnificent  golden 
ringlets,  such  as  a  Rowland  might  envy,  curling 
over  his  brow  and  his  shoulders^  His  eyes  alter- 
nately beamed  with  the  fire  of  daring,  or  melted 
with  the  moist  glance  of  benevolence.  Well 
might  a  mother  be  proud  of  such  a  boy !  Well 
might  the  brave  Ludwig  exclaim,  as  he  clasped 
the  youth  to  his  breast,  *'  By  St.  Bugo,  of  Katzen- 
ellenbogen.  Otto !  thou  art  fit  to  be  one  of  Coeur 
de  Lion's  grenadiers ;" — and  it  was  the  fact,  the 
"  Childc"  of  (Jodesberg  measured  six  feet  three. 

He  was  habited  for  the  evening  meal  in  the 
costly,  though  simple  attire  of  the  nobleman  of 
the  period — and  his  costume  a  good  deal  resem- 
bled that  of  the  old  knight  whose  toilet  we  have 
just  described ;  with  the  difference  of  color  how- 
ever. The  pourpoint  worn  by  young  Otto,  of 
(^desberg,  was  of  blue,  handsomely  decorated 
with  buttons  of  carved  and  embossed  gold :  his 
haut'de-chausses  or  leggings  were  of  the  stuff  of 
Nanquin,  then  brought  by  the  Lombard  argosies 
at  an  immense  price  from  China.  The  neighbor- 
ing country  of  Holland  had  supplied  his  wrist  and 
bosom  with  the  most  costly  laces;  and  thus 
attired,  with  an  opera-hat  placed  on  one  side  of 
his  head,  ornamented  with  a  single  flower  (that 
briUiant  one  the  tulip),  the  boy  rushed  into  his 

godfather's  dressing-room,  and  warned  him  that 
[le  banquet  was  r^y. 

It  was  indeed :  a  frown  had  gathered  on  the 
dark  brows  of  the  Lady  Theodora,  and  her  bo- 
som heaved  with  an  emotion  akin  to  indignation 
— ^for  she  feared  lest  the  soups  in  the  refectory 
and  the  splendid  fish  now  smoking  there  were 
getting  cold — she  feared  not  for  herself,  but  for 
her  lord's  sake.  **  Grodesberg,"  whispered  she  to 
Count  Ludwig,  as  trembling  on  his  arm  they  de- 
scended from  the  drawing-room,  **  Godesberg  is 
sadly  changed  of  late." 

"By  Saint  Bugo !"  said  the  burly  knight,  start- 
ing; "these  are  the  very  words  the  barber 
spake !" 

The  lady  heaved  a  sigh,  and  placed  herself  be- 
fore the  soup-tureen.  For  some  time  the  good 
knight  Ludwig  of  Hombourg  was  too  much  oc- 
cupied in  ladling  out  the  forcedmeat  balls  and 
rich  calves'-head  of  which  the  delicious  pottage 
was  formed  (in  ladling  them  out,  did  we  say  ?  ay, 
marry,  and  in  eating  them  too,)  to  look  at  ma 
brotheSin-arms  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  where 
he  sate  with  his  son  on  his  left  hand,  and  the 
Baron  Gottfried  on  his  right 

The  Margrave  was  indeed  changed.  "  By  Saint 
Bugo,"  whispered  Ludwig  to  the  countess,  "your 
husband  is  as  surly  as  a  bear  that  hath  been 
wounded  o'  the  head."  Tears  falling  into  her 
soup-plate  were  her  only  reply.  The  soup,  the 
turbot,  the  haunch  of  mutton,  (^unt  Ludwig  re- 
marked that  the  Marmve  sent  all  away  untasted. 

"  The  Boteler  wiU  serve  ye  with  wine,  Hom- 
bourg," said  the  Margrave  gloomily  from  the 
end  of  the  table ;  not  even  an  invitation  to  drink  I 
how  different  was  this  from  the  old  times ! 

But  when  in  compliance  with  this  order  the 
boteler  proceeded  to  hand  round  the  mantling  vin- 
tage of  the  cape  to  the  assembled  party,  and  to 
fill  young  Otto's  goblet,  (which  the  latter  held  up 
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with  the  eagerness  of  youth),  the  Margrave's 
rage  knew  no  bounds.  He  rushed  at  his  son ;  he 
dashed  the  wine-cup  over  his  spotless  vest ;  and 
givine  him  three  or  four  heavy  blows  which 
would  have  knocked  down  a  bonassus,  but  only 
caused  the  young  childe  to  blush;  **you  take 
wine  !'*  roared  out  the  Margrave ;  "  you  dare  to 
help  yourself !  Who  the  d-v-1  gave  you  leave 
to  help  yourself  ?**  and  the  terrible  blows  were 
reiterated  over  the  delicate  ears  of  the  boy. 

"  Ludwig !  Ludwig !"  shrieked  the  Margra- 
vine. 

"  Hold  your  prate,  madam,"  roared  the  Prince. 
**  By  Saint  Bufio,  mayn't  a  father  beat  his  own 
child  r 

"  His  own  child  !"  repeated  the  Margrave  with 
a  burst,  almost  a  shriek  of  indescribable  agony. 
<*  Ah,  what  did  I  say  ?** 

Sir  Ludwig  looked  about  him  in  amaze ;  Sir 
Gottfried  (at  the  Margrave's  right-hand)  smiled 
ghastly ;  the  young  Otto  was  too  much  agitated 
by  the  recent  conflict  to  wear  any  expression  but 
that  of  extreme  discomfiture ;  but  the  poor  Mar- 
gravine turned  her  head  aside  and  blushed,  red 
almost  as  the  lobster  which  flanked  the  turbot 
before  her. 

In  those  rude  old  times,  'tis  known  such  table 
quarrels  were  by  no  means  unusual  among  gal 
lant  knights ;  and  Ludwig,  who  had  oft  seen  the 
Margrave  cast  a  leg  of  mutton  at  an  offending 
servitor,  or  empty  a  sauce-boat  in  the  direction  of 
the  Margravine,  thought  this  was  but  one  of  the 
usual  outbreaks  of  his  worthy  though  irascible 
friend,  and  wisely  determined  to  change  the  con- 
verse. 

"  How  is  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  the  good 
knight,  Sir  Hildebrandt.'" 

**  By  Saint  BuflTo,  this  is  too  much  I"  screamed 
the  Margrave,  and  actually  rushed  from  the  room. 

**  By  Saint  Bu^o,"  said  his  friend,  "  gallant 
knights,  gentle  sirs,  what  ails  my  good  Lord 
Margrave .'" 

"  Perhaps  his  nose  bleeds,"  said  Gottfried  with 
a  sneer. 

"Ah,  my  kind  friend,"  said  the  Margravine 
with  uncontrollable  emotion,  "  I  fear  one  of  you 
have  passed  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire ;" 
and  making  the  signal  of  departure  to  the  ladies, 
they  rose  and  retired  to  conee  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

The  Margrave  presently  came  back  again, 
somewhat  more  collected  than  he  had  been. 
**  Otto,"  he  said  sternly,  "  go  join  the  ladies :  it 
becomes  not  a  young  boy  to  remain  in  the  com- 
pany of  gallant  knights  after  dinner."  The  no- 
ble childe  with  manifest  unwillingness  quitted 
the  room,  and  the  Margrave,  taking  his  lady's 

Elace  at  the  head  of  the  table,  whispered  to  Sir 
rudwig,  "Hildebrandt  will  be  here  to-night  to 
an  evening  party,  given  in  honor  of  your  return 
from  Palestine.  My  good  friend — my  true  friend 
— ^my  old  companion  m  arms.  Sir  Gottfried !  you 
had  best  see  that  the  fiddlers  be  not  drunk,  and 
that  the  crumpets  be  gotten  ready."  Sir  Gottfried, 
obsequiously  taking  his  patron's  hint,  bowed  and 
left  the  room. 

«*  You  shall  know  all  soon,  dear  Ludwig,"  said 
the  Margrave,  with  a  heart-rending  look.    **  You 
marked  Gottfried,  who  left  the  room  anon?" 
«*  I  did." 


"  You  look  incredulous  concerning  his  worA: 
but  I  tell  thee,  Ludwig,  that  yonder  Gottfried  is  a 
good  fellow,  and  my  fast  friend.  W  hy  should 
he  not  be  ?  He  is  my  near  relation,  heir  to  my 
property;  should  I  (here  the  Margrave's  counte- 
nance assumed  its  former  expression  of  excrwia- 
ting  agony),  should  I  have  no  son/' 

"  But  I  never  saw  the  boy  in  hctter  heaht," 
replied  Sir  Ludwig. 

"  Nevertheless,  ha  ha !  it  may  chance  thit  I 
shall  soon  have  no  son." 

The  Margrave  had  crushed  many  a  cup  of 
wine  during  dinner,  and  Sir  Ludwig  thought  na- 
turally that  his  gallant  friend  had  dninkeo  rather 
deeply.  He  proceeded  in  this  respect  to  imitate 
him ;  for  the  stern  soldier  of  those  days  neithc 
shrunk  before  the  Paynim  nor  the  punch-bowl, 
and  many  a  rousing  night  had  our  crusader  en- 
joyed in  Syria  with  lion-hearted  Richard ;  witk 
his  coadjutor,  (Godfrey  of  Bouillon ;  nay,  wiik 
the  dauntless  Saladin  himself. 

"  You  knew  Gottfried  in  Palestine  .>"  asked  tk 
Margrave. 

"I  did." 

«*  Why  did  ye  not  greet  him  then,  as  ancient 
comrades  should,  with  the  warm  grasp  of  friend- 
ship ?  It  is  not  because  Sir  Gottfried  is  poor? 
You  know  well  that  he  is  of  race  as  noble  as 
thine  own,  my  early  friend  .•" 

"  I  care  not  for  his  race  nor  for  his  poverty  " 
replied  the  blunt  crusader.  "What  says  the 
Minnesinger  ?  *  Marry,  that  the  rank  is  but  the 
stamp  of  the  guinea ;  the  man  is  the  gold.'  Awi 
I  tell  thee,  Karl  of  Godesberg,  that  yonder  Goti- 
fried  is  base  metal." 

"  By  Saint  BuflTo,  thou  beliest  him,  dear  Lod- 
wig." 

"  By  Saint  Bugo,  dear  Karl,  I  say  sooth.  Tb« 
fellow  was  known  i*  the  camp  of  the  crusadere— 
disreputably  known.  Ere  he  joined  us  in  Pales- 
tine, he  had  sojourned  in  Constantinople,  and 
learned  the  arts  of  the  Greek.  He  is  a  cogger  of 
dice,  I  tell  thee — a  chanter  of  horse-flesh.  He 
won  five  thousand  marks  from  bluflf  Richard  of 
England,  the  night  before  the  storming  of  Asct- 
Ion,  and  I  caught  him  with  false  trumps  in  his 
pocket.  He  warranted  a  bay  mare  to  Conrad  of 
Mont  Serrat,  and  the  rogue  had  fired  her." 

"  Ha,  mean  ye  that  Sir  Gottfried  is  a  leg  7"  cried 
Sir  Karl,  knitting  his  brows.  "  Now,  hv  my 
blessed  patron,  Saint  Buffo  of  Bonn,  had  any 
other  but  Ludwig  of  Hombourg  so  said,  I  would 
have  cloven  him  from  skull  to  chine." 

"By  Saint  Bugo  pf  Katzenellenbogen,  I  will 
prove  my  words  on  Sir  Gottfried's  body — not  on 
thine,  old  brother  in  arms.  And  to  do  the  knare 
justice,  he  is  a  good  lance.  Holy  Bugo  !  but  be 
did  good  service  at  Acre  !  But  his  character  was 
such  that,  spite  of  his  bravery,  he  was  dismissed 
the  army,  nor  ever  allowed  to  sell  his  captain^ 
commission." 

"I  have  heard  of  it,"  said  the  Margrave; 
"  Gottfried  hath  told  me  of  it.  Twas  about  some 
silly  quarrel  over  the  wine-cup— a  mere  silly 
jape,  believe  me.  Hugo  de  Brodennl  would  have 
no  black  bottle  on  '  the  board.  Gottfried  was 
wroth,  and  to  say  sooth,  flung  the  black  bottle 
at  the  county's  head.  Hence  his  admission  and 
abrupt  return.  But  you  know  not,"  continued 
the  Margrave  with  a  heavy  sigh,  **  of  what  use 
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that  worthy  Gottfried  has  beea  to  me.  He  has 
uncloaked  a  traitor  to  me." 

"  Not  wt,"  answered  Hombourg  satirically. 

*'  By  Saint  Buffo  !  a  deep-dyed,  dastard ;  a  dan- 
gerous, damnable  traitor! — a  nest  of  traitors. 
Hildebrandt  is  a  traitor — Otto  is  a  traitor — and 
Theodora  (oh,  heaven!)  she — she  is  another,*' 
The  old  prince  burst  into  tears  at  the  word,  and 
was  almost  choked  with  emotion. 

"  W  hat  means  this  passion,  dear  friend  f^  cried 
Sir  Lad  wig,  seriously  alarmed. 

"  Mark,  Ludwig ;  mark  Hildebrandt  and  Theo- 
dora together ;  mark  Hildebrandt  and  Otto  toge- 
ther. Like,  like  I  tell  thee  as  two  peas.  O  holy 
saints,  that  I  should  be  born  to  suffer  this  !~-to 
have  all  my  affections  wrenched  out  of  my  bo- 
som, and  to  be  left  alone  in  my  old  age  !  But, 
hark  !  the  guests  are  arriving.  An  ye  will  not 
empty  another  flask  of  claret,  let  us  join  the 
ladyes  i'  the  withdrawing  chamber.  W  hen  there, 
mark  Hildebrandt  and  Otto,'* 


THE  WIPE  OP  SIR  WALTER  RaLEIOH. 

BT    CHABLB8     SWAIN. 

TsLL  Portune  of  her  blindnei se, 

Tell  Nature  of  decay, 
Tell  Friendship  of  unkindnette, 

Tell  Justice  of  delay : 
And  if  they  dare  reply. 
Then  gire  them  all  the  lye.— RiXBiOH. 

Day,  like  a  warrior,  stood 

Upon  the  western  height, 
And  poured  his  bright  spears  like  a  flood 

Against  the  hosts  of  Night ; 
While  banner*cload  and  gleamy  crest 
Grew  crimson  in  the  stormy  West! 

Night  called  her  hosts  of  pride, 

To  mark  the  Sun-King  die  ; 
And  threw  her  starry  banners  wide, 

U  triumph  o'er  the  sky. 
The  monarch  of  the  world  of  light 
Fell  thronelese  'neath  the  foot  of  Night! 

From  morn  to  cloudy  eve 
One  paced  the  castle-tower; 
So  beautiful— oh,  could  she  grieve 

Who  looked  as  though  each  hoar 
Brought  roses  to  her  lips,  her  cheek; 
As  motic  stayed  to  hear  her  speak! 

And  yet  she  wept,  as  one 
Whose  happiness  was  o*er; 
The  sunlight  of  whose  soul  was  gone, 

Whose  life  might  bloum  no  more ; 
Whose  years  had  faded  fast,  though  few ; 
Like  leaves  whose  veins  ran  lightning  tlirougfa ! 

For  he— her  loved,  her  lord. 
Her  husband,  whose  renown 
Lent  fame  to  Britain's  state  and  sword. 

Shed  glory  o'er  its  crown- 
Learnt  that  the  debt  which  nations  owe 
Finds  cancel  brief  in  headsman's  blow ! 

He  whose  heroic  hand 

Proved  ever  first  to  guard 
The  bulwarks  of  his  native  land, 

Unmindful  of  reward, 
Save  THAT  illustrious  splrlu  claim 
Within  the  godlike  rolls  of  Fame !— 

He,  the  observed  of  all 
Amid  the  courtly  throng. 
Whom  laorel'd  Spenser  once  did  call 


The  nightingale  of  soDg ; 
Whose  gifts  to  win  all  hearU  appeared— 
Wast  HB  the  rabble  scofTed  and  jeered  1 

Oh,  noble  to  the  last, 

And  to  his  death  resigned. 
He  smiled  upon  the  world,  and  passed 

To  seek  that  World  of  Mind, 
That  bright,  that  intellectaal  spring. 
Bid  'neath  the  Everlasting  wing ! 

Nor  murmur,  nor  complaint. 
Nor  sigh  for  hopes  decayed. 
Nor  did  his  manly  heart  once  faint, 

When  grasp'd  the  headsman's  bltde ! 
**'Tis  a  sharp  medicine  to  endure," 
He  said,  **  but  rarely  (ails  to  cure !" 

Long  past  the  hour  his  head 

Poll  gory  'neath  the  steel, 
His  wife  yet  listened  for  his  tread ; 

Some  hearts  would  surely  feel ! 
All  were  not  hardened  as  the  throne ; 
Some  rescue  yet  would  save  her  own ! 

And  still  the  castle-tower 
She  paced  each  dreary  day ; 
She  knew,  she  said,  it  was  his  hoar; 

He  would  not  long  delay ; 
He  loved  his  child  with  love  too  strong, 
Living  or  dead,  to  quit  them  long ! 

And  thus  she  hourly  pined. 

Till  winter  o'er  her  breast 
Shed  paleness,  and  her  bloom  declined 

Like  rose  some  foot  hath  press'd. 
The  light  which  could  thot  bloom  renew 
Shone  only  'midht  the  angel  dew : 

How,  like  a  broken  reed, 

All  worldly  trust  departs  ! 
Tliere  is  no  hope  for  earthly  need, 

No  rest  for  weary  hearts. 
Save  His  whose  trust  the  Cross  bath  blest. 
Eternal  Hope !  Immortal  Rest ! 


GENERAL   MARION. 

"  Now  my  gallant  friends,"  said  Marion,  as  he 
issued  from  a  swamp,  followed  by  his  ragged 
band  of  only  thirty  soldiers,  **  now  look  sharp 
— here  are  the  British  waggon'  tracks,  with  the 
sand  still  falling  in:— and  here  are  the  steps  of 
their  troops  passing  and  repassing.  We  shall 
not  be  long  idle  here  !** 

And  so  it  turned  out ;  for,  scarcely  had  the  lit- 
tle band  reached  a  hiding  place  in  the  swamp, 
before  the  scout  returned  at  full  speed,  stating 
that  the  British  guard,  with  a  large  body  of  Am- 
erican prisoners,  were  on  their  march  to  Charles- 
ton. 

**  How  many  prisoners  do  you  suppose  there 
were  .''*  asked  Marion. 

"  Near  two  hundred,"  replied  the  scout. 

<*  And  what  do  you  imagine  was  the  number  of 
the  British  ^uard  ?" 

«*  W  by  sir,  we  counted  about  ninety." 

**  Ninety,"  said  Marion  with  a  smile,  "  Ninety ! 
Well,  that  will  do.  And  now,  gentlemen,  if  you 
will  only  stand  by  me,  Tve  a  good  hope  that  we 
thirty  will  have  these  ninety  by  to-morrow  sun- 
rise." 

**  Lead  on  !**  was  the  prompt  response  of  erery 
soldier — and  as  soon  as  the  dusky  night  came  on. 
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the  party  left 'their  place  of  concealment,  and 
struck  off  in  the  direction  of  Nelson's  ferry  which 
they  passed  as  a  party  of  good  loyalists.  The 
enemy  with  their  prisoners  had  preceded  them  hut 
a  short  time,  and  nad  halted  for  the  night  at  the 
first  tavern,  generally  called  the  '*  Blue  House." 
In  front  of  the  huilding  was  a  large  arhor.  Flush- 
ed with  their  late  success  over  Sumpter  and  De 
Kalh,  sat  the  British  guard,  husily  engaged  in 
drinking  peach  hrandy  until  sleep  overcame  them, 
and  they  sunk  down  deliciously  heautiful  to  the 
ground. 

Just  as  the  light  of  day  hegan  to  streak  the 
east,  Marion  approached  the  house  in  perfect 
concealment,  hehind  a  string  of  fence,  within  a 
few  yards  of  it.  But  in  spite  of  all  his  address, 
he  could  not  effect  a  complete  surprise  of  them. 
Their  sentinels  took  the  alarm,  and  firing  their 
pieces,  fled  into  the  yard.  Swift  as  ligntning 
Marion  and  his  followers  entered  with  them, 
and  seizing  their  muskets,  (which  were  stacked 
near  the  sate,)  made  prisoners  of  the  whole  party, 
without  having  heen  ohliged  to  kill  more  than 
three  of  them. 

Had  Washington  and  his  whole  army  heen 
upon  the  survivors,  they  could  hardly  have  hed- 
ged harder  for  quarter.  After  securinfl"  their 
arms,  Marion  called  for  their  captain;  hut  he 
was  not  to  he  found,  high  or  low,  among  the  liv- 
ing or  dead.  However,  after  a  hot  search  he 
was  found  up  the  chimney!  He  hegged  very 
hard  that  they  would  not  let  his  men  know  where 
he  had  concealed  himself.  Nothing  could  con- 
ceal the  mortification  of  Uie  British,  when  they 
came  to  see  what  a  handful  of  militia  men  had 
taken  them,  and  recovered  all  their  prisoners. 

Marion  was  at  first  in  high  hopes  that  the  Am- 
erican regulars ;  whom  he  nad  so  gallantly  res- 
cued, would,  to  a  man,  have  joined  his  arms,  and 
fought  hard  to  avenge  their  late  defeat.  But 
equally  to  his  surprise,  and  their  own  disgrace, 
not  one  of  them  could  he  prevailed  on  to  shoul- 
der a  musket. 

"Where  is  the  use,**  said  they,  "of  fighting 
when  all  is  lost  ?*' 

This  was  the  general  impression.  A nd,  indeed, 
except  those  unconquerahle  spirits,  Marion  and 
Sumpter,  with  a  few  others  of  the  same  heroic 
stamp,  who  kept  the  field,  Carolina  wfis  not  het- 
ter  than  a  British  province. 

Marion's  men,  in  their  late  attacks  on  the  ene- 
my, had  four  pounds  of  powder  and  ball ;  and 
not  a  single  sword  that  deserved  the  name.  But 
Marion  soon  remedied  that  defect.  He  bought  up 
the  old  saw  blades  from  the  mills,  and  gave  them 
to  the  smiths,  who  soon  manufactured  a  lot  of 
broadswords  sufficient,  as  was  often  said,  to  kill 
a  man  at  a  single  blow. 

From  the  pnsoners  taken  in  this  action,  Mari- 
on's men  completely  armed  themselves — a  couple 
of  English  muskets,  with  bayonets  and  cartouch 
boxes,  to  each  man,  with  which  they  retreated  to 
Briton's  Neck.  They  had  not  been  there  above 
twenty-four  hours,  before  the  news  was  brought 
them  by  a  trusty  friend,  that  the  tories  on  Pedee 
were  mustering  in  force,  under  a  captain  Barfield. 
Marion  and  his  men  were  quickly  on  horseback ; 
and,  after  a  brisk  ride  of  forty-two  miles,  came 
upon  their  encampment  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing.   Their  surprise  was  so  complete  that  they 


did  not  fire  a  single  shot !  Of  forty-nine  m 
that  composed  the  company  about  thirty  wen 
killed  or  captured.  The  arms,  ammunitioD  m 
horses  of  the  whole  companj  fell  into  the  hsk 
of  the  conquerors,  with  which  they  returned  to 
Briton's  Neck,  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

The  rumor  of  these  explojts  soon  readied  tk 
British  and  their  friends  the  tories,  who  presentlj 
despatched  three  stout  companies  to  attack  llan- 
on.  Two  of  the  parties  were  British ;  one  of 
them  commanded  by  Major  Weymies,  of  booM- 
buming  memory.  The  third  party  were  aliog«. 
ther  tories.  Marion  fled  before  them  tovari 
North  Carolina.  Supposing  they  had  entirely 
routed  him,  the  enemy  gave  over  the  chase  aod 
returned  to  their  respective  stations— the  Britidi 

Suard  to  Georgetown,  and  the  tories  to  Blacb^ 
fingo.  Learning  this,  from  the  swift  mounted' 
scouts  whom  he  dways  hept  close  hanging  qmb 
their  march,  Marion  ordered  his  men  to  face 
about,  and  dog  them  to  their  encampment,  ^rliicli 
they  soon  reached  and  attacked  with  great  fury. 
Marion  opened  his  fire  on  them  at  but  a  short  dis- 
tance, but  the  enemy  outnumbered  him  at  least 
two  to  one.  They  stood  their  ground  and  foorit 
desperately;  but  losing  their  commander  andle- 
ing  hard  pressed,  they  at  length  gave  way  ud 
fled  in  the  utmost  precipitation,  leaving  upwd 
of  two  thirds  of  their  number,  killed  and  woopd- 
ed,  on  the  ground.  The  surprise  and  dertradion 
of  the  tories  would  have  been  complete,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  alarm  given  by  the  noise  of  Ma- 
rion's horses  passing  a  bridge  near  which  tber 
were  encamped.  Marion  never  afterwards  wf- 
fered  his  men  to  cross  a  bridee  with  their  horn 
in  the  night,  until  they  had  first  spread  their 
blankets  on  it  to  prevent  noise. 

This  third  exploit  of  Marion  rendered  his  name 
very  dear  to  the  poor  Tf^tgs,  but  utterly  aboni- 
nable  to  the  enemy,  prticularly  the  tones,  vb 
were  so  terrified  at  this  last  handling,  that,oa 
their  retreat,  they  would  not  halt  a  moment  jtf 
Georgetown,  though  twenty  miles  from  the  field 
of  battle,  but  conUnued  their  flight,  not  ihinkinj 
themselves  safe  until  they  had  got  Santecnrer 
between  him  and  them. 

These  three  spirited  charges  having  cost  a  ^ 
deal  of  rapid  marching,  Marion  said  he  would 
pve  his  men  a  little  rest.  So  he  led  them  down 
into  Waccamaw,  where  he  knew  there  ^^^^^ 
excellent  friends,  among  whom  the  Augers,  and 
Trapiers,  and  Alstons— fine  bellows !  nchaswwi, 
and  as  hearty  as  could  be  wished ;  indeed  tJic 
wealthy  captain,  afterward  Colonel  Willan 
Alston,  was  one  of  Marion's  aids. 

These  great  people  all  received  Manon  and  fiw 
followers  as  though  they  had  been  brothers,  tlirew 
open  the  gates  of  their  elegant  yards  for  the  car- 
airy,  and  hurried  their  friends  up  their  pnnceiy 
steps  and  ushered  them  in  their  grand  saloons 
and  dining  rooms,  where  the  faroous  maliofoiij 
side-boards  were  quickly  covered  ^ith  pitcb«J 
of  old  amber  colored  brandy,  and  sumdishwoi 
double  refined,  with  honey  for  dram  jo/eps.  i^« 
horses  were  up  to  their  eyes  in  com  and  swee  • 
scented  fodder;  while  nothing  that  air,  laja.of 
water,  could  furnish,  seemed  good  enouW  i"* 
the  men.  Fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  a"  oflheJ«- 
test  and  finest,  sweetly  graced  with  the  bjdiI^oi 
the  ladies,  were  spread  before  themmpwlnMO"* 
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while  Congress  and  Washington  went  round  in 
sparkling  bumpers  from  old  demijohns  that  had 
not  left  the  garret  for  many  a  year. 

In  conBequence  of  the  three  fortunate  hlows 
which  he  had  lately  struck,  Marion,  as  before 
observed,  was  getting  the  enviable  honor  to  be 
looked  up  to  as  the  rallying  point  of  the  poor 
Whigs  insomuch  that,  although  afraid  as  mice  to 
Btir  themselves,  yet  if  thev  found  out  that  the 
tories  and  British  were  forming  encampments 
about  the  country,  they  would  mount  their  boys 
and  push  t|)em  off  to  Marion,  to  let  him  know  it. 
Here  follows  an  instance. 

Marion  and  his  men  had  just  got  braced  up  a 
little,  by  rest  and  high  feeding  among  the  noDle 
Whigs  of  Waccamaw  when  a  likely  youne  man 
at  half  speed,  drove  up  one  morning  to  the  house 
and  asked  for  General  Marion.  Maurion  went  to 
the  door. 

"Well,  9iy  son,  what  do  yt)u  want  with  me  ?*' 
"  Why,  sir-.  General,"  replied  the  youth,  **  dad- 
dy sent  me  down  to  let  you  know  as  there  is  to 
be  a  mighty  ^thering  of  the  tories,  in  our  parts, 
to-morrow  night." 

"  Ay,  indeed !  and  pray  where  abouts,  my  son, 
may  your  parts  be  r* 

••  Heigh,  sir.  General!  don't  you  know  where 
our  parts  is?  1  thought  every  body  knowed 
where  daddy  lives." 

••  No,  my  soi^  I  dont;  but  I've  a  notion  he 
lives  somewhere  on  Pedee ;  perhaps  a  good  way 
up." 

**  Yes,  by  jing,  he  does  live  a  good  way  up  !  a 
matter  of  seventy  miles — clean  away  up  there, 
up  on  little  Pedee." 

"  Very  well,  my  son,  I  thank  your  daddy,  and 
you  too,  for  letting  me  know  it.  And  I  believe  I 
must  try  to  meet  the  tories  there." 

**0h,  la  sir,  General,  try  to  meet 'em  tniieed .'.'.' 
yes  to  be  sure !  dear  me,  sirs,  heart  alive,  that 
you  must,  sir,  Greneral,  for  daddy  says  as  how  he 
18  quite  sartin,  if  you'll  be  there  to-morrow  night 
von  might  make  a  proper  smash  amonff  the  tories ; 
for  they  will  be  there  thick  as  three-mid.  They 
have  heard,  so  they  say  of  your  doings,  and  are 
going  to  bold  this  great  meeting,  on  purpose  to 
come  all  the  way  down  here  after  you." 
"  After  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed  they  are,  sir,  general !  and  you 
had  better  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  I  tell  3rou  now ; 
for  they  have  just  been  down  to  the  British  there, 
at  Georgetown,  and  brought  up  a  matter  of  two 
waggons  loads  of  guns — great  big  English  mus- 
kets !  I  can  turn  my  thumb  in  them  easy  enough ! 
And  besides  them  plaguey  guns,  they  have  got  a 
tamal  nation  sight  of  pistols,  and  swords,  and 
saddles,  and  bridles,  and  the  devil  knows  what 
else  besides !  so  they  are  in  mighty  good  hx^  you 
may  depend  sir,  Greneral." 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  and  I  mav  have  some  of 
their  fine  things  to-morrow  night.  What  say 
you  to  it,  my  son? 

"  By  jing,  I  should  like  it  proper  well !  But  to 
be  sure  now,  sir,  general,  you  look  like  a  mighty 
small  man  to  fight  them  great  big  tories  on  P^ee. 
But  daddy  says  as  how  the  heart  is  all ;  and  he 
says,  too,  that  though  you  are  a  little  man,  you 
have  a  monstrous  great  heart." 

Marion  smiled,  and  went  out  among  his  men, 
to  whom  he  related  the  boy's  errand  and  desired 


them  to  question  him,  so  that  there  mis:ht  be  no 
trick  in  the  matter.  But  every  scruple  of  that 
sort  was  anickly  removed,  for  several  of  the  party 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  lad's  iutber,  and 
knew  him  to  be  an  excellent  Whig. 

Havine  their  fire  arms  in  prime  order  for  an 
attack,  tney  mounted;  and  giving  their  friend 
three  cheers,  dashed  off  just  as  the  broad-faced 
moon  arose ;  and,  by  day  break  next  morning, 
had  gained  a  very  convenient  swamp,  within  ten 
miles  of  the  grand  tory  rendezvous.    To  avoid 

S'ying  alarm,  they  struck  into  the  swamp,  and 
ere  man  and  horse  lay  snug  all  day.  About 
eleven  o'clock,  Marion  sent  out  a  couple  of  nim- 
ble-footed young  men,  to  conceal  themselves  over 
the  main  road,  and  take  heed  to  what  was  going 
on.  In  the  evening  they  returned  and  brought 
word,  that  the  road  had  been  constantly  alive 
with  horsemen — ^toriesthey  supposed,  armed  with 
new  guns,  and  all  movinr  on  very  gayly  toward 
the  place  the  lad  had  told  them  of.  ^on  as  it  was 
dark,  they  mounted  and  took  the  track  at  a  sweep- 
ing gallop,  which,  by  supper-time,  brought  them 
in  sight  of  the  fires  around  which  the  tories  were 
gathered.  Then,  leaving  their  horses  under  a 
small  guard,  they  advanced  quite  near  in  the  dark 
without  bein^  discovered ;  for  so  little  thought 
had  they  of  Marion,  that  they  had  not  placed  a 
single  sentinel ;  but  were  all  hands  fl:athered  about 
the  fire — some  cooking,  some  fiddling  and  dan- 
cing, and  some  playing  cards,  as  they  were  dis- 
tinctly heard  bawling  out,  <*  Huzza,  at  him  again, 
damme !  aye,  thaf  s  the  dandy !  My  trick,  begad  I" 
Poor  wretches,  little  did  they  think  how  near 
their  fates  were  grinning  around  them. 

Observine  that  they  Bad  three  large  fires,  Ma- 
rion divided  his  little  party  of  sixty  men  into 
three  comoanies,  each  opposite  to  a  fire,  then 
ordering  them  to  take  aim,  with  his  pistol  he 
gave  the  signal  for  a  general  discharge.  In  a 
moment  the  woods  were  in  a  blaze,  as  by  a  flash 
of  lightning  accompanied  by  a  tremendous  clap 
of  thunder.  Down  tumbled  the  dead ;  off  bolted 
the  living ;  loud  screamed  the  wounded ;  while 
far  and  wide,  all  over  the  woods  nothing  was  to 
be  heard  but  the  running  of  tories,  and  the  snort- 
ing of  wild  bounding  horses,  snapping  the  sap- 
lin|(^.  Such  a  tragic-comedy  war  was  hardly 
ever  seen.  •  On  runnmg  up  to  the  fires  they  found 
they  had  killed  twenty-three  and  badly  wounded 
as  many  more ;  thirteen  were  made  prisonere ; 
poor  f eflows  who  had  not  been  grazed  by  a  bul- 
let, but  were  so  frightened  that  they  could  not 
budffe  a  peg  ;  eighty-four  stand  of  arms,  chiefly 
English  mudcets  and  bayonets,  one  hundred 
horses  with  new  saddles  and  bridles,  with  a  good 
deal  of  ammunition  and  baggage,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Marion's  party.  The  consternation  of 
the  tories  was  so  great  that  they  never  dreamed 
of  carrying  off  anything.  Even  their  fiddles  and 
fiddle-l>ows,  and  playing  cards  were  all  left 
strewed  around  their  fires.  One  of  the  gamblers, 
(it  is  a  serious  truth,)  though  shot  dead,  still  held 
the  cards  hard-griped  in  his  hands.  Led  by  curi- 
osity to  inspect  that  strange  sight,  a  dead  gam- 
bler, they  found  that  the  cards  which  he  held 
were  ace,  deuce  and  jack.  Clubs  were  trumps. 
Holding  high,  low,  jack  and  the  ^^ame,  in  his 
own  himd,  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  do 
wellt  but  Marion  came  down  upon  him  with  a 
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tnimp  that  spoiled  his  sport,  and  non-suited  him 
forever. 

But  the  most  comfortable  sight  of  all  was  the 
fine  supper  which  the  tories  had  cooked !  Three 
fat  roasted  pigs,  and  six  turkeys  with  piles  of 
nice  johny-cakes ;  'tis  true,  the  dead  bodies  lay 
yery  thick  around  the  fires ;  but  having  rode  sev- 
enty miles  and  eaten  nothing  since  the  night  be- 
fore, their  appetites  were  too  keen  to  think  of 
standing  on  trifles ;  so  they  fell  upon  the  poor 
tories'  provisions,  and  made  a  hearty  supper. 
And  to  crown  all,  they  found  among  the  spoils 
half  a  barrel  of  fine  old  peach  brandy. 

"Ay  this  brandy!"  said  Marion,  "was  the 
worst  foe  these  poor  rogues  ever  had.  But  I'll 
take  care  it  shall  not  be  to  us  "  So,  after  order- 
ing half  a  pint  to  each  man,  he  had  the  balance 
put  under  guard.  And  it  must  be  observed,  by 
way  of  justice  to  General  Marion,  that  success 
never  seemed  to  elate  him,  nor  did  he  ever  lose 
sight  of  safety  in  the  blaze  of  victory.  For  in- 
stantly after  the  defeat  of  the  tories,  the  guns 
were  all  loaded  and  sentinels  set,  as  if  an  enemy 
had  been  in  the  neighborhood. 


THE    VINE  LABORER. 

A  LXO£ND  OF  TH£  GREAT  PLANE  TREE  OF  FRAU- 
HENSTEIN. 

Tbb  old  Count  Kuno  seized  with  a  trembling 
hand  the  pilgrim^  staff— he  wished  to  seek  peace 
for  his  soul,  for  long  repentance  con&umed  his 
life.  Years  ago  he  £d  banished  from  his  pre- 
sence his  blooming  son,  because  he  loved  a  maid- 
en of  ignoble  race.  The  son,  marrying  her,  se- 
cretly withdrew.  For  some  tune  the  Count  re- 
Biained  in  his  castle  in  good  spirits — looked  cheer- 
fully down  the  valley — ^heard  the  stream  rush 
under  his  windows — thought  little  of  perishable 
life.  His  tender  wife  watohed  over  him,  and  her 
lovely  daughter  renoyated  his  sinking  life ;  but 
he  who  lives  in  too  great  security  is  marked  in 
the  end  by  the  hand  of  Grod,  and  while  it  takes 
from  him  what  is  most  beloved,  it  warns  him  that 
here  is  not  our  place  of  abode. 

His  wife  did,  and  the  count  buried  the  compa- 
nion of  his  days ;  his  daughter  was  solicited  by 
the  most  noble  of  the  land,  and  because  he  wish- 
ed to  engraft  this  last  shoot  on  a  noble  stem,  he 
'allowed  her  to  depart,  and  then,  solitary  and 
alone,  he  remained  in  his  fortress. 

A  gay  circle  no  longer  filled  the  vaulted  cham- 
bers of  the  castle — no  longer  through  them  did 
the  cheerful  goblets  "cktng"  resound.  The 
count's  nightly  footsteps  echoed  back  to  him,  and 
by  the  glimmer  of  the  chandeliers  the  accoutred 
im£^;es  of  his  ancestors  appeared  to  writhe  and 
move  on  the  wall  as  if  they  wished  to  speak  to 
him. 

"  Where  art  thou  ?"  he  mournfully  exclaimed, 
"  thou  who  art  banished?  oh  my  son,  wilt  thou 
tiiink  of  thy  father,  as  he  of  thee  thinks — or — 
art  thou  dead  ?  and  is  that  thy  flitting  spirit  which 
rustles  in  my  armor,  and  so  feebly  moves  it  ?  I 
can  no  longer  remain — forth  will  i  go  to  the  Grod 
of  Mercy,  m  order,  before  the- image  of  Christ,  in 
^e  garden  of  Olives,  to  expiate  my  sins !" 

So  spoke  the  aged  man— enveloped  his  trem- 
bling lunbg  in  the  garb  of  repentance— took  the 


cockle-hat — and  seized  with  the  right  hmod  (that 
formerly  vras  accustomed  to  the  heavy  war  swori: 
the  light  long  pilgrim's  staff.  Quietly  be  stok 
out  of  the  castle,  the  steep  path  descending,  whik 
the  porter  looked  after  him  astounded,  iw^itboe 
demanding  "  whither  f" 

For  many  days  the  old  man's  feet  bore  him 
wide  away ;  at  last  he  reached  a  small  village,  ii 
the  middle  of  which,  opposite  to  a  ruined  castk, 
there  stands  a  very  ancient  plane  tree-  FiTc 
arms,  each  resembline  a  stem,  bend  toward  the 
earth,  and  almost  touch  it.  The  old  men  of  f«. 
roer  times  were  sitting  underneath  it>  in  the  stU 
evening,  just  as  the  count  went  by ;  he  was  greet- 
ed by  tnem,  and  invited  to  repose.  As  he  seated 
himself  by  their  side,  •*  You  have  a  beautiful 
plane-tree,  neighbors,"  he  said, 

**  Yes,"  replied  the  eldest  of  the  men,  pleased 
with  the  praise  bestowed  by  the  pilgrim  on  the 
tree,  "  it  was  nevertheless  planted  ik  bijOod?" 

"  How  is  that  ?"  said  the  count 

"  That  will  I  also  relate,"  said  the  old  ma, 
**  Many  years  ago  there  came  a  young  man  hoe, 
in  knightly  garb,  who  had  a  young  woman  with 
him,  t^utinil  and  delicate,  but,  apparently  froa 
their  long  journey,  woVn  out.  Pale  were  her 
cheeks,  and  her  head,  covered  with  beantifol  gol- 
den locks,  hung  upon  her  conductor's  ahooMcr* 
Timidly  he  looked  round — for,  from  some  reason, 
he  suppeared  to  fear  all  men,  yet,  in  compassion  for 
his  feeble  companion,  he  wished  to  conduct  her 
to  some  secure  hut,  where  her  tender  feet  migkt 
repose.  There,  under  that  ivy  gprown  tower, 
stands  a  lonely  house,  belonging  to  the  old  lord 
of  the  castle,  thither  staggered  the  unhappy  man 
with  his  dear  burden,  but  scarcely  had  he  entered 
the  dwelling,  than  he  was  seized  by  the  pripoe, 
with  whose  neice  he  was  clandestinely  eiopiag. 
Then  was  the  noble  youth  brought  bound,  and 
where  this  plane-tree  now  spreads  its  roots  flow- 
ed his  young  blood !  The  maiden  went  into  t 
convent;  but  before  she  disappeared,  she  had  this 

E lane-tree  olanted  on  the  spot  where  the  blood  of 
er  lover  flowed ;  since  then  it  is  as  if  a  spirit 
life  were  in  the  tree  that  cannot  die,  and  no  ose 
likes  a  little  twig  to  cut  off,  or  pluck  a  cluster  ol 
blossoms,  because  he  fears  it  would  bleed." 

"  God's  will  be  done !"  exclaimed  sudd^y  the 
old  count,  and  departed. 

The  neighbors  went  their  way,  while  the  ased 
count,  in  deep  thought,  passed  up  through  die 
village,  at  the  end  of  which  he  found  himself  be- 
fore the  churchyard.  Terrific  black  crosses  look- 
ed upon  the  traveler — ^the  graves  were  netted  ovff 
with  brambles  and  wild  roses — no  foot  tore  asun- 
der the  entwlnement.  On  the  right  hand  of  the 
road  there  stands  a  crucifix,  hewn  with  rude  art 
From  a  recess  in  its  pedestal  a  flame  rises  toward 
the  bloody  feet  of  the  ima^e,  from  a  lamp  nour- 
ished by  the  hand  of  devotion. 

"Man  of  sorrow,"  thus  ascended  the  prayer  of 
the  traveler,  "give  me  my  son  again — by  thy 
wounds  and  su&rings  give  me  peace — ^peace !'' 

He  spoke,  and  turning  round  toward  the  moun- 
tain, he  followed  a  narrow  oath  which  conduct- 
ed him  to  a  brook,  close  under  the  flinty,  pebUy 
grape  hill.  The  soft  murmurs  of  its  waves  rip- 
pling here  and  there  over  clear,  bright  stones  har- 
monized with  his  deep  devotion.  Here  the  count 
found  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who,  having  picked  A»w« 
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era,  were  watching  them  carried  away  as  they 
threw  them  into  the  current. 

When  these  children  saw  the  pilgrim's  rever- 
end attire,  they  arose — looked  up— seized  the  old 
man's  hand,  and  kissed  it.  **  God  bless  thee  chil- 
dren !"  said  the  pilgrim,  whom  the  touch  of  their 
little  hands  pleased.  Seating  himself  on  the 
ground,  he  said,  '*  Children,  give  me  to  drink  out 
of  your  pitcher." 

"  You  will  find  it  taste  ^ood  out  of  it,  strange 
man,"  said  the  little  girl ;  it  is  our  father's  piteher 
in  which  we  carry  him  to  drink  upon  the  vine- 
hill.  Look  yonder,  he  works  upon  the  burning 
rocks — our  mother  often  takes  out  food  to  him." 

"  Where  does  your  father  dwell,  boy .'" 

"  There  in  the  valley  beneath,  where  the  white 
gable  end  peeps  between  the  trees :  come  with  us, 
stranger-man,  our  mother  will  most  gladly  receive 
you,  for  it  is  her  greatest  joy  when  a  tired  wan- 
derer calls  in  upon  us." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  little  girl,  "  then  we  always 
have  the  best  dishes ;  therefore  do  come — I  will 
conduct  thee." 

So  saying,  the  little  girl  seized  the  old  count's 
hand,  and  drew  him  forth — the  boy,  on  the  other 
side,  keeping  up  with  Uiem,  sprung  backward 
and  forward,  continually  lookina;  kindly  at  the 
stranger,  and  thus,  slowly  advancing,  they  arriv- 
ed at  the  hut. 

The  wife  was  occupied  in  blowing  the  light 
ashes  to  awaken  a  slumbering  spark,  as  the  pil- 

{jrim  entered :  at  the  voices  of  ner  children  she 
ooked  up,  saw  the  stranger,  and  raised  herself 
immediately;  advancing  toward  him  with  a 
cheerful  countenance,  she  said — 

"  Welcome,  reverend  pilgrim,  in  this  poor  hut 
^if  you  stand  in  need  of  refreshment  after  your 
toilsome  pilgrimage,  seek  it  from  us ;  do  not  carry 
the  blessing  which  vou  bring  with  you  farther." 

Having  thus  spoken,  she  conducted  the  old 
man  into  the  small  but  dean  room.  When  he 
had  sat  down,  he  said — 

"  Woman !  thou  hast  pretty  and  animated  chil- 
dren :  I  wish  I  had  such  a  boy  as  that !" 

"Yes!"  said  the  mother,  "he  resembles  his 
father — free  and  courageously  he  often  goes  alone 
upon  the  mountain,  and  speaks  of  castles  he  will 
build  there.  Ah !  sir,  if  you  knew  how  heavy 
that  weighs  upon  my  heart !" — (the  woman  con 
cealed  a  tear.) 

"  Counsel  may  here  be  had,"  said  the  count ; 
"I  have  no  son,  and  will  of  yours,  if  you  will 
give  him  me,  make  a  true  knight — my  castle  will 
some  of  these  days  be  empty — no  robust  son 
bears  my  arms." 

"  Dear  mother !"  said  the  boy,  "  if  the  castle 
of  the  aged  man  is  empty,  I  can  surely,  when  I 
am  big,  go  thither  ?* 

"  And  leave  me  here  alone  ?"  said  the  mother. 

*•  No,  you  will  also  eo  !"  said  the  boy  vrarmly, 

"  He  has  a  tnie  knightly  mind,"  said  the  count. 

"  Prayer  and  labor,"  said  the  mother,  "isGrod's 
command,  and  they  are  better  than  all  the  knight 
Ijr  honors  that  you  can  promise  the  boy — ^he  will 
Lke  his  father,  cultivate  the  vine,  and  trust  to  the 
blessing  of  Crod,  who  rain  and  sunshine  gives; 
knights  sit  in  their  castles  and  know  not  how 
much  labor,  yet  how  much  blessing  and  peace 
can  dwell  in  a  poor  man's  hut !  My  husband 
-was  oppressed  with  heavy  sorrow ;  alas !  on  my 


account  was  his  heartfelt  grief;  but  since  he 
found  this  hut,  and  works  here,  he  is  much  more 
cheerful  than  formerly ;  from  the  tempest  of  life 
he  has  entered  the  harbor  of  peace — patiently  he 
bears  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  when  I  pity  him 
he  says,  "Wife,  I  am  indeed  now  happy;"  yet 
frequently  a  troubled  thought  appears  to  pierce 
his  soul — I  watch  him  narrowly — a  tear  then 
steals  down  his  brown  cheeks.  Ah !  surely  he 
thinks  of  the  place  of  his  birth — of  a  now  very 
aged  gray  father — and  while  I  see  you  a  tear  also 
comes  to  me — so  is  perhaps  now — " 

At  this  minute,  the  little  girl  interrupted  her, 
pulling  her  gently  by  the  gown,  and  spoke — 

"  Mother !  come  into  the  kitchen ;  our  father 
will  soon  be  home." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  mother,  leaving  the 
room ;  "  in  conversation  I  forgot  myself." 

In  deep  meditation  the  aged  count  sat  and 
thought,  "  Where  may,  then,  this  night  my  son 
sleep—?" 

Suddenly  he  was  roused  from  his  deep  melan- 
choly by  the  lively  boy,  who  had  taken  an  old 
hunting  spear  from  the  comer  of  the  room,  and 
placing  himself  before  the  count,  said — 

"  See  !  thus  my  father  kills  the  wild  boar  on 
the  mountains — there  runs  one  along !  My  father 
cries  'Huy!'  and  immediately  the  wild  boar 
throws  himself  upon  the  hunter's  spear;  the 
spear  sticks  deep  into  the  brain  !  it  is  hard  enough 
to  draw  it  out !"  The  boy  made  actions  as  if  the 
boar  was  there. 

"  Ri^ht  so,  my  boy !"  said  the  aged  man ;  "but 
does  thy  father,  then,  often  hunt  upon  these 
mountains .'" 

"  Yes !  that  he  does,  and  the  neighbors  praise 
him  highly,  and  call  him  the  valiant  extirpator, 
because  he  kills  the  boars  which  destroy  the 
corn  I" 

In  the  midst  of  this  conversation  the  father 
entered ;  his  wife  ran  toward  him,  pressed  his 
sinewy  hand,  and  spoke — 

"  You  have  had  again  a  hot  laboring  day !" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  man,  "  but  I  find  the  heavy 
pickaxe  light  in  hand  when  I  think  of  you.  Grod 
IS  gracious  to  the  industrious  and  honest  lab<n«r, 
and  that  he  feels  truly  when  he  has  sweat  sdl 
through  a  long  day." 

"  Cfur  father  is  without !"  cried  suddenly  the 
boy ;  threw  the  hunter's  spear  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  ran  forward.  The  little  girl  was 
already  hanging  at  his  knees. 

"  Good  evening,  father,"  cried  the  boy,  "  come 
quick  into  the  room, — there  sits  a  stranger-man — 
a  pilfirim  whom  I  have  brought  to  you  !" 

"Ah!  there  you  have  done  well,"  said  the 
father,  "  one  must  not  allow  one  tired  to  pass 
one's  gate  without  inviting  him  in.  Bring  us  a 
glass  of  our  best  home-grown  wine — I  do  not 
know  why  I  am  so  gay  to-day,  and  why  I  do  not 
experience  the  slightest  fatigue." 

Thus  spoke  the  husband — went  into  the  room 
— pressed  the  hand  of  the  stranger  and  sySkt — 

"Welcome,  pious  pilgrim!  your  objicbis  so 
praiseworthy;  a  draught  taken  with  sdij|nive  a 
man  must  taste  doubly  (^ood !"  ^ 

They  sat  down  opposite  to  each  other  in  a  room 
half  dark — the  children  sat  upon  their  father's 
knees. 

"  You  have  there,"  said  the  pilgrim,  **  a  yonn^ 
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knight  who  knows  already  how  to  kill  boare— 
also  3roaare,  I  hear,  a  renowned  hantsman  in  this 
valley;  therefore  you  have  somediing  of  the 
spirit  of  a  knieht  in  you." 

"Yes!"  said  the  vmc-laborcr,  "  old  love  rusts 
not,  neither  docs  the  love  of  arms ;  so  often  as  I 
look  upon  that  spear,  I  wish  it  were  thcw  for 
some  use— formerly— but,  aged  sir,  we  will  not 
think  of  the  past!  Wife!  bring  to  the  reve- 
lend— " 

At  this  minute  the  wife  entered,  placed  a  jug 
and  goblets  on  the  table,  and  said— 

•*  May  it  refresh  and  do  thee  good !" 

"  That  it  does  alreadv,"  said  the  pilgrim,  ''pre- 
sented by  so  fair  a  hand,  and  with  such  a  friendly 
countenance !" 

The  wife  poured  out,  and  the  men  drank,  strik- 


At  this  minute  the  wife  entered  with  a  lijk 
At  one  glance  into  the  countenance  of  tbe  rmt- 
laborer,  the  aged  count  exclaimed,  "  Mt  805  ' 
and  fell  motionless  into  his  arms.  As  his  seam 
returned,  the  father  and  son  recognized  each  other 
Adelaide,  the  noble,  faithful  wife,  weepine,  htx 
the  hands  of  the  aged  man,  while  the  chiidm 
knelt  before  him. 
"  Pardon,  father!"  said  the  son. 
"  Grant  it  to  me !"  replied  the  pilgrim,  ""and 
grant  to  your  father  a  spot  in  your  quiet  harbor  of 
peace,  where  he  may  end  his  days.  Son !  thoa 
art  of  a  noble  nature,  and  thy  lovely  wife  is  wor- 
thy  of  thee— thy  children  will  resemble  thee— 
no  ignoble  blood  runs  in  their  veins.  Hencefortk 
bear  my  arms ;  but,  as  an  honorable  remembrance 
for  posterity,  add  to  them  a  pilgrim  and  the  pick- 


--"  ."  ""  r- :  --*»  -«««.%>  M*c*i  uiouK,  oirijt-  lor  posterity,  add  to  them  a  pilgrim  and  the  nick- 

Zi^'lt"^^^^  thelittlegirl  axe,  that  henceforth  no  marfT hi Jb  birtS  Wj 

thrmn?hT/ntn  t^^^^^  ^If' l"*^  nm  with  conceive  that  labor  degrades  man-^r  deswS 

^L^?wVnfX^.fl^^^^^  M-^  ^''^  looked  peasant  who  in  fact  nourishes  and  pr^Ls  Z 

wistfully  into  his  father's  eyes  smilingly,  and  then  nobleman"  Ft^i^w  me 

toward  the  pitcher— the  father  understood  him, 
and  gave  him  some  wine ;  he  became  more  and 
more  lively,  and  again  smiled  at  the  pitcher. 

"  This  boy  will  never  be  a  peaceful  vine-labor- 
er, as  I  am,"  said  the  father ;  "  he  has  something 

of  the  nature  of  his  grandfather  in  him ;  hot  and 

hasty,  but  in  other  respects  a  eood-hearted  boy 

brave  and  honorable— Alas  !  me  remembrance  of 

what  is  painful  is  most  apt  to  assail  one  by  a 

cheerful  glass.    If  he  did  but  see  thee— thee— 

child  of  the  best  and  most  affectionate  mother 

on  thy  account  he  would  not  any  longer  be  offen- 
ded with  thy  father  and  mother;  thy  innocent 

ffambols  would  rejoice  his  old  age — in  thee  would 

Be  the  fire  of  his  youth  revived  again — but '* 

**  What  dost  thou  say  there?"  said  the  pilgrim, 

stopping  him  abruptly ;  ' '*    "  ^" 

to  me  I" 

*  Perhaps  I  have  alreadv  said  too  much,  reve 
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makes  one  talkative ;  I  wiU  no  more  afflict  thee 
with  my  unfortunate  history." 

«*  Spcik !"  said  the  pilnim,  vehemently  and  be- 
seechingly; "  Speak !  who  art  thou  ?" 

"What  connection  hast  thou  with  the  world, 
pious  pilgrim,  that  you  can  still  trouble  yourself 
about  one  who  has  suffered  much,  and  who  has 
now  arrived  at  the  port  of  peace  ?" 

"Speak!"  said  the  pilgrim;  "I  must  know 
thy  history." 

"  Well !"  repHed  he.  « let  it  be !— I  was  not 
born  a  vine-laborer--a  noble  stem  has  engendered 
me — but  love  for  a  maiden  drove  me  from  mv 
home."  "  ^ 

"  Love .'"  cried  the  pilgrim,  moved. 
"  Yes!  I  loved  a  maiden,  auite  a  child  of  na- 
ture, not  of  greatness — my  father  was  displeased 
— in  a  sudden  burst  of  passion  he  drove  me  from 
him — wicked  relations,  who,  he  being  childless 
would  inherit,  inflamed  his  wrath  against  me,  and 
he,  whom  I  jjet  honor,  and  who  a&o  surely  still 

cherishes  me  in  his  heart — he " 

The  pilgrim  suddenly  rose  and  went  to  the  door. 
*«  What  is  the  matter  with  thee  ?"  said  tbe  as- 
tonished vine-laborer ;  "  has  this  affected  thee  too 
much  ?" 

The  boy  sprang  after  the  aged  man,  and  held 
him  by  the  hand.  "  Thou  wilt  not  depart,  pil- 
^m?"  said  he. 


NEW  BOOKS. 
We  have  received  from  Harper  &  Brothers, 
works: 

TebSbbebss  of  Pbbtobst.    This  is  a  most  remarkaUs 

explain  that  more  ?uiiy  j  ^^^'  containing  many  astonishing  facts  in  relation  to  Ifea- 

^    merisro,and  revelations  concerning  the  inner  life  of  maa, 

and  the  Inter-diiHision  or  a  world  of  spirits,  in  tbe  one  ws 

Inhabit.    The  facts^ere  communicated  by  Jostinos  Keraer, 

There  seems  to  be  a  coovkt- 


rend  father,  but  ascribe  ft  to  the  wine.  Which '  ^e?Jky^^^^^^^ 

makea  nn«  tallrativa  .  I  •ill   „«  «,^,.^  ««;.*  ♦u..    .     .   phytlclan  at  Welnsbel-g, 


Ing  honesty  upon  every  page.    Price  99  cents. 

Thb  Nbvillks  of  Gaebbtstowit,  a  Tale  of  1700.  By  Dr. 
Lever.  Part  ft  of  this  Intwresting  Action  is  puUiahad,  wkkk 
concludes  the  work.  It  Is  now  complete  in  one  rolume  Ac 
SScenu. 

DoMBSTic  EcoHOMT,  Part  6.  A  complete  library  of  iafyf 
matlon  for  house-keepers,  and  should  be  in  the  family  of 
every  person  who  would  wish  to  become  perfect  in  the  art  of 
house-keeping. 
Thb  Illumiitatbd  Biblb.  No.  31. 
ILLVSTBATBD  Srakspbbb,  Nos.  57cnd56.  For  elegance 
of  execution  these  works  are  ahead  of  anything  of  the  kM 
before  attempted  in  this  country. 

Leonard  Scott  *  Co.,  its  Pulton  street,  havtt  istned  tbt 
June  number  of  Blackwood.  It  is  filled  with  papers  of  U|h 
merit  It  is  a  great  treat  to  pour  over  the  pages  of  this  Msg- 
azine. 

CHiLDBiBTH.-This  is  the  tiUe  of  a  very  neat  Uttle  toIubs 
about  to  be  published  by  H.  O.  Daggers,  M  Ann  street  It  is 
truly  a  valuable  work,  and  contains  many  philosophical  truths, 
simply  and  plainly  told,  of  the  highest  importance.  Tbe  wort 
Is  of  such  merit  that  the  public  should  not  be  without  it  lon- 
ger than  possible. 
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ENTRANCE  TO  THE  CAVE  OF  THE 

WINDS  AT    NIAGARA   FALLS. 

From  On*t  Pictoiial  Guide  to  NIagan  Falls. 

Tou  approach  the  foot  of  the  cataract,  and  look 
up  at  the  high  oirerhanging  cliff,  the  Terrapin 
Socks,  ahnoBt  poised  upon  the  dizzy  brink,  and 
the  far-falling  torrent,  that  comes  plunging  down, 
dashed  to  foam  and  spray  on  the  hxxf^e  masses  of 
]ime*stone,  that  lie  heaped  around,  having  evi- 
dently been  torn  from  the  verge  of  the  precipice, 
far  above  yon.  A  splendid,  though  but  partial, 
▼iew  of  the  British  Fall  may  be  obtained  from  the 
rocks  at  the  river-margin  below.  About  three- 
fourths  of  that  sublime  cascade,  is  then  directly 
before  you,  stretching  from  Table  Rock,  across 
the  heaving  and  foaming  sea  of  agitation,  which 
it  walls  with  a  flashing  flood,  in  its  huge  and  gi- 
gantic proportions*.  From  the  point  just  above 
you,  the  water  falls  in  white,  fleecy,  incoherent 
eolames,  like  tumbling  masses  of  fresh-formed 
■now;  light,  feathery,  and  fanciful  in  its  chang- 
ing sllapes,  and  lovely  in  its  fleeting  descent  as  a 
fmiry  dream  of  delight.  If  the  wind  is  favorable, 
V0U  can  pass  some  distance  behind  the  sheet,  and 
feel  the  sublimity  of  a  scene,  that  sets  description 
at  defiance,  and  fills  the  soul  with  emotion. 

From  these  displays  of  beauty  and  wonder, 
retrace  your  steps  to  the  Diddle  Staircase,  and, 
leaving  that  behind  you,  pass  on  to  the  Central 
Pall.  If  not  in  too  much  haste,  descend  the  slo- 
ping bank  to  the  Lower  Fishing  Rock — as  a  lime- 
stone mass,  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  island-shore, 
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is  called— from  whence  the  best  view  of  the 
American  Fall  is  presented,  that  can  be  anywhere 
obtained,  unless,  perhaps,  from  the  river  directly 
in  front  of  it.  The  whole  beautiful  cascade  hangs 
like  a  flashing  curtain  of  shifting  snow-wreaths 
before  you,  waving  in  fleecy  folds,  and  pillared  by 
downy  columns  of  the  softest,  clearest  white; 
around  and  over  all  of  which,  a  genial  glory  seems 
to  float,  bright  andpure  as  Uie  nope  and  faith  of 
an  angel  choir.  The  scene  is  lovely  beyond  all 
conception.  Nothing  on  earth  can  compare  in 
that  respect  with  the  American  Fall,  as  seen  from 
this  spot.  Vast  as  it  is,  you  do  not  observe  its 
size;  loft^  as  it  is,  you  take  no  note  of  its  height; 
august  as  it  is,  you  scarcely  perceive  its  grandeur; 
its  surpassing  loveliness,  and  transcendant  beauty, 
alone  seem  to  engage  your  attention.  Finally, 
however,  all  these  become  blended  together,  and 
you  begin  to  realize  the  majesty,  as  well  as  the 
loveliness ;  the  sublimity,  as  the  beauty  of  this 
ihcomparable  cascade,  and  to  feel  that  the  power 
as  well  as  the  goodness  of  the  Divine  Arcnitect, 
has  here  its  lasting  and  visible  impress.  Long 
will  that  glorious  scene  live  in  your  memory, 
hallowed  by  the  recollection  of  a  holy  rapture, 
and  an  earnest  worship. 

Reascend  t\^  sloping  bank  to  the  Central  Fall, 
and  the  Cave  of  the  Winds  is  before  you.  At 
the  entrance  you  pause  to  look  up  at  the  project- 
ing cliff  and  sparkling  torrent  that  shoots  off  far 
above,  falling  far  over,  and  far  below  you ;  and 
down  at  the  piles  of  rock  heaped  up  around,  and 
the  foam  and  spray  springing  to  lignt  and  loveli- 
ness from  the  rock -wave  concussion.  ^  The  might* 
iest  throes  give  birth  to  the  most  beautiful  things ; 
and  thus  the  rainbow  was  bom  of  the  deluge. 

You  are  on  the  steps  descending  into  the  cav- 
ern. The  majesty,  tne  sublimity  of  the  scene, 
cannot  escape  your  notice,  and  you  will  feel 
what  I  found  it  impossible  to  express.  A  wail  of 
rock  rises  frowning  on  one  side ;  the  falling  sheet 
arches  the  other.  You  see  it  leap  from  the  cliff* 
far  above,  and  lash  the  rocks  far  below.  You 
seem  between  two  eternities,  with  a  great  mys- 
tery before  you,  whose  secrets  are  about  to  be 
revealed.  W  hat  a  moment  is  this !  From  the 
vast  cavern  into  which  you  are  passing,  comes 
the  sound  of  a  thousand  storms.  You  near  the 
mad  winds  raging  around  the  walls  of  their  im- 
prisonment, and  mingling  their  fearful  roar  with 
the  reverberating  thunders  of  the  cataract !  The  , 
spray  falls  thick  around  rou,  and,  almost  over- 
powered, with  intense  emotion,  you  hasten  on, 
descend  the  steps,  reach  the  bottom,  instinctively 
retire  from  the  rushing  waters,  and,  having  gain- 
ed the  centre  and  back  of  the  cave,  pause  to  look 
around  You  seem  all  eyes,  all  ears,  all  soul ! 
You  are  in  the  sublime  sanctuary  of  Nature ;  her 
wonderful  and  fearful  mysteries  are  above,  be- 
neath, and  around  you.  God  is  Infinite !  you  are 
nothing;  this  is  His  temple,  you  are  His  wor- 
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shipper '.  It  is  impossible  in  such  a  place  to  be  ir- 
reverent. The  proudest,  here  is  meek ;  thehaueh- 
tiest,  humble;  and  the  loftiest,  lowly.  The  sights 
and  sounds  that  crowd  upon  your  gaze  and  fill 
your  ears,  will  be  remembered  to  the  latest  day 
of  your  life ;  nor  will  the  emotions  that  swell 
your  bosom,  and  thrill  your  very  soul,  be  ever 
forgotten. 

The  Cave  of  the  Winds  has  long  been  known, 
and  by  that  name,  than  which  none  can  be  more 
appropriate.  In  1834  it  was  first  entered  by 
Messrs.  White  and  Sims,  residents  of  the  village, 
who  landed  from  a  boat  at  the  foot  of  Prospect 
Island,  and  from  thence  effected  an  entrance, 
though  with  much  difficulty.  Since  that  time  it 
has  been  occasionally  penetrated  by  the  same  ap- 
proach ;  but  it  was  not  until  recently  that  a  safe 
and  easy  passage  was  thrown  open  to  the  travel- 
er; and  for  this  advantage  the  public  is  indebted 
to  the  liberality  and  enterprize  of  Judge  Porter. 
It  is  now  free  to  all  who  choose  to  explore  its 
solemn  shades. 

This  cave  has  sometimes  been  called  "  Ingra- 
ham*s  Cave,"  but  the  propriety  of  that  name  is 
very  questionable ;  and  even  were  it  not,  the  gen- 
tleman most  interested  in  the  subject,  **  solemnly 
protests"  against  it.  The  appellation  by  which 
It  is  genersmy  known,  **  Cave  of  the  Winds,*'  is 
much  more  suitable,  and  this  name  it  will  beyond 
all  doubt  retain.  It  is  about  one  hundred  feet 
wide,  thirty  feet  deep,  and  over  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  high.  The  bottom  is  composed  of  loose 
stones  or  shale,  which  have  fallen  from  above, 
and  slopes  jgradually  down  to  the  front,  where  it 
terminates  in  a  precipice  thirty-four  feet  high  from 
the  water's  edge.  The  sheet  of  water  on  one  side, 
and  the  projecting  rock  on  the  other,  form  a  na- 
tural and  noble  arch,  combining  every  element  of 
sublimity.  The  thick  spray  rolls  along  the  floor, 
curls  up  the  arching  wall,  and  flies  across  the 
ceiling  in  ceaseless  revolutions,  keeping  the  air 
in  constant  agitation,  and  adding  the  roar  of  many 
winds  to  the  echoing  thunders  of  the  cataract. 
It  is  a  sublime  and  awful  place — a  fit  temple  of 
Jehovah  !  No  language  can  describe,  no  tongue 
express,  and  no  pen  record  the  solemnity,  the 
grahdeur,  the  subhmity  of  the  scene,  or  the  emo- 
tions which  it  excites. 

Between  the  Central  and  American  Falls,  and 
at  the  foot  of  Prospect  Island,  there  is  a  narrow 
vacant  space,  bounded  and  almost  overarched  by 
the  tumbling  torrent,  from  which  grand  views  are 
presented  of  these  two  cascades — that  of  the  lat- 
ter is  particularly  fine.  Here  you  may  rest  your- 
self, or  ramble  over  the  huge  rocks,  in  the  pure 
air,  with  the  bright  river  and  the  blessed  sky  be- 
fore you,  and  the  dark  rock  above ;  and  then  pass 
under  the  American  sheet  as  far  as  you  desire  or 
dare.  It  is  a  frightful  place,  overwhelming  in  its 
gloom,  grandeur  and  sublimity;  and  there  be  few 
who  have  ventured  far,  though  it  is  supposed 
possible  to  pass  quite  through  and  under  the  en- 
tire vast  cascade.  Returning,  ascend  the  Biddle 
Staircase,  to  the  bank  above ;  here  rest  yourself 
a  short  time,  and  then,  proceeding  up  the  river, 
make  the  circuit  of  the  island.  Feast  your  eyes 
again  as  you  pass  the  Horse-shoe  Fall,  upon  its 
wondrous  majesty  and  beauty ;  take  another  look, 
if  you  desire  it,  from  the  Terrapin  Rocks,  Tower 
and  Bridge,  and  then  re-ascend  the  bank. 


THE   TRAGEDY   OF   THE  TILL. 

BT  DOUGLASS  JERBOLD. 

There  vras  a  man  called  Isaac  Pugwash,  a  dwel- 
ler in  a  miserable  slough  of  London ;  a  squalid 
denizeii  of  one  of  the  foul  nooks  of  that  city  of 
Plutus.  He  kept  a  shop ;  which,  though  boqiJI 
as  a  cabin,  was  visited  as  granary  and  store- 
house by  half  the  neighborhood.  All  the  crea- 
ture-comforts of  the  poor — from  bread,  to  that 
questionable  superfluity,  small -beer— were  sold 
by  Isaac.  Strange  it  was,  that  with  such  a  trade 
Pugwash  grew  not  rich.  He  had  many  bad  debts; 
and  of  all  shopkeepers,  was  most  unfortunate  ia 
false  coin.  Certain  it  is,  he  had  neither  eye  nor 
ear  for  bad  money.  Counterfeit  semblances  of 
majesty  beguiled  him  out  of  bread,  and  butter, 
and  cheese,  and  red  herring,  just  as  readily  as 
legitimate  royalty  struck  at  the  mint.  Malice 
might  impute  something  of  this  to  the  political 
principles  of  Pugwash,  who,  as  he  had  avowed 
himself  again  and  again,  was  no  lover  of  a  mon- 
archy. Nevertheless,  I  cannot  think  Pugwash 
had  so  little  regard  for  the  countenance  of  majes- 
ty, as  to  welcome  it  as  readily  when  silvered  cop- 
per as  when  sterling  silver.  No,  a  wild,  foolish 
enthusiast  was  Pugwash,  but  in  the  household 
matter  of  good  and  bad  money  he  bad  verv 
wholesome  prejudices.  He  had  a  reasonable  wisa 
to  grow  rich,  yet  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
by-ways  and  short-cuts  to  wealth  He  would 
have  sauntered  through  life  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  a  daisy  in  his  mouth ;  and  dying 
with  just  enough  in  the  house  to  pay  the  under- 
taker would  have  thought  himself  a  fortunate 
fellow ;  he  was,  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Pugwash, 
such  a  careless,  foolish,  dreaming  creature.  He 
walB  cheated  every  hour  by  a  customer  of  some 
kind ;  and  yet  to  deny  credit  to  any  body,  he 
would  as  soon  have  denied  the  wife  of  his  bosom. 
His  customers  knew  the  weakness,  and  failed  not 
to  exercise  it.  To  be  sure,  now  and  then,  fresh 
from  conjugal  counsel,  he  would  refuse  to  add  a 
single  herring  to  a  debtor's  score ;  no,  be  would 
not  be  sent  to  the  workhouse  by  anybody.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the  denied  herring,  with 
an  added  small  loaf,  was  given  to  the  little  girl, 
sent  to  the  shop  by  the  rejected  mother,—"  he 
couldnH  bear  to  see  poor .  children  wanting  any* 
thing." 

Pugwash  had  another  unprofitable  weakness. 
He  was  fond  of  what  he  called  nature,  though  in 
his  dim,  close  shop,  he  could  give  her  but  a  sti- 
fling welcome.  Nevertheless,  ne  had  the  earliest 
primroses  on  his  counter, — "  they  threw,"  he 
said,  **  such  a  nice  light  about  the  place.*"  A 
sly,  knavish  jcustomer  presented  Isaac  with  a  pot 
of  polyanthuses,  and,  won  by  the  flowery  gut, 
Pugwash  gave  the  donor  ruinous  credit;  the 
man  with  wallflowers  regularly  stopt  at  Isaac's 
shop,  and  for  only  sixpence,  Pugwash  would 
tell  his  wife  he  had  made  the  place  a  Paradise. 
"  If  we  can't  go  to  nature,  Sally,  isn't  it  a  plea- 
sant thing  to  be  able  to  bring  nature  to  us.'" 
W  hereupon  Mrs.  Pugwash  would  declare,  that  a 
man  with  at  least  three  children  to  provide  for 
had  no  need  to  talk  of  nature.  Nevertheless, 
the  flower-man  made  his  weekly  call.  Though 
at  many  a  house,  the  penny  could  not  every  week 
be  spared  to  buy  a  hint,  a  look  of  nature  for  the 
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darkened  dwellers  about  him*  Isaac,  despite  of 
Mrs  Pugwash,  always  purchased.  It  is  a  com- 
mon thing,  an  old  familiar  cry,  to  see  the  poor 
man's  florist,  to  hear  his  loud-voiced  invitation  to 
take  his  uose^yK,  his  penny-roots ;  and  yet  is  it 
a  call,  a  conjuration  of  the  heart  of  man  over- 
labored and  desponding— walled  in  by  the  gloom 
of  a  town — divorced  from  the  fields  and  their 
sweet  healthful  influences— almost  shut  out  from 
the  sky  that  reeks  in  vapor  over  him; — ^it  is  a 
call  that  tells  him  there  are  things  of  the  earth 
beside  food  and  covering  to  live  for;  and  that 
God  ih  his  great  bounty  hath  made  them  for  all 
men. 

Thus  considered,  the  loud-lunged  city  bawler 
of  roots  and  flowers  becomes  a  high  benevolence, 
a  peripatetic  priest  of  nature.  Adown  dark  lanes 
and  miry  alleys  he  takes  sweet  remembrances — 
touching  records  of  the  loveliness  of  earth,  that 
with  their  bright  looks  and  balmy  colors  cheer 
and  uplift  the  dumpish  heart  of  man ;  that  make 
his  soul  stir  within  him,  and  acknowledge  the 
beautiful.  The  penny,  the  ill-spared  penny— for 
it  would  buy  a  wheaten  roll — that  the  poor  house- 
wife pays  for  root  of  primrose,  is  her  ofiering  to 
the  hopeful  loveliness  of  nature ;  is  her  testimo- 
ny oi  the  soul  struggling  with  the  blighting, 
crushing  circumstance  of  sordid  earth,  and  some- 
times yearning  toward  earth's  sweetest  aspects. 
Amid  the  violence,  the  coarseness,  and  the  suffer- 
in|^  that  may  surround  and  defile  the  wretched, 
there  must  be  moments  when  the  heart  escapes, 
craving  for  the  innocent  and  lovely ;  when  the 
fioul  makes  for  itself  even  of  a  flower  a  comfort 
and  a  refuge. 

But  I  have  strayed  a  little  from  the  history  of 
our  small  tradesman,  Pugwash.  Well,  sir,  Isaac 
for  some  three  or  four  years  kept  on  his  old  way, 
his  wife  still  prophesying  in  loud  and  louder 
voice  the  inevitable  workhouse.  He  would  so 
think  and  talk  of  nature  when  he  should  mind 
his  shop ;  he  would  so  often  snatch  a  holyday  to 
loee  it  in  the  fields,  when  he  should  take  stock 
and  balance  his  books.  What  was  worse,  he 
every  week  lost  more  and  more  by  bad  money. 
With  no  more  sense  than  a  buzzard,  as  Mrs.  Pug- 
wash said,  for  a  good^shilling,  he  was  the  victim 
of  those  laborious  folks  who  make  their  money 
with  a  fine  independence  of  the  state,  out  of  their 
own  materials.  It  seemed  the  common  compact 
of  a  host  of  coiners  to  put  off*  their  base-born 
o£&pring  upon  Isaac  Pugwash ;  who,  it  must  be 
confessed,  bore  the  loss  and  the  indignity  like  a 
Christian  martyr.  At  last,  however,  the  spirit  of 
the  man  was  stung.  A  guinea,  as  Pugwash  be- 
lieved of  statute  gold,  was  found  to  be  of  little 
less  value  than  a  brass  button. '  Mrs.  Pugwash 
clamored  and  screamed  as  though  a  besieging  foe 
was  in  her  house ;  and  Pugwash  himself  felt  that 
further  patience  would  be  pusillanimity.  Where- 
upon, sir,  what  think  ye  Isaac  did  ?  Why,  he 
BofTered  himself  to  be  driven  by  the  voice  and 
vehemence  of  his  wife  to  a  conjuror,  who  in  a 
neighboring  attic  was  a  sideral  go-between  to  the 
neighborhood — a  vender  of  intelligence  from  the 
atars,  to  all  who  sought  and  duly  fee'd  him.  This 
magician  would  declare  to  Pugwash  the  where- 
about of  the  felon  coiner,  and — the  thought  was 
an  anodyne  to  the  hurt  mind  of  Isaac's  wife — 
the  knave  would  be  law-throttled. 


With  sad,  indignant^  spirit  did  Isaac  Pugwash 
seek  Father  Lotus;  for  so,  sir,  was  the  conjuror 
called.  He  was  none  of  your  common  wizards. 
Oh  no !  he  left  it  to  the  mere  quacksalvers  and 
mountebanks  of  his  craft  to  take  upon  them  a 
haggard  solemnity  of  look*  and  to  drop  monosyl- 
lables, heavy  as  bullets,  upon  the  ear  of  the 
questioner.  The  mighty  and  magnificent  hocus- 
pocus  of  twelvepenny  magicians  was  sconced  by 
Lotus.  There  was  nothing  in  his  look  or  man- 
ner that  showed  him  the  worse  for  keeping  com- 
pany with  spirits ;  on  the  contrary,  perhaps,  the 
privileges  he  enjoyed  of  them  served  to  make 
him  only  the  more  blithe  and  jocund.  He  might 
have  passed  for  a  gentleman,  at  once  easy  and 
cunning  in  the  law ;  his  sole  knowledge  that  of 
labyrinthine  sentences  made  expressly  to  wind 
poor  common  sense  on  parchment.  He  had  an  eye 
likeia  snake,  a  constant  smile  upon  his  lip,  a 
cheek  colored  like  an  apple,  and  an  activity  of 
movement  wide  away  from  the  solemnity  of  the 
conjuror.  He  was  a  small,  eel-figured  man  of 
about  sixty,  dressed  in  flossy  black,  with  silver 
buckles  and  flowing  periwig.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  have  a  better  opinion  of  sprites  and  de- 
mons, seeing  that  so  nice,  so  polisned  a  gentle- 
man was  their  especial  pet.  And  then,  his  attic 
had  no  mystic  circle,  no  curtain  of  black,  no 
death's  head,  no  mummy  of  apocryphal  dragon — 
the  vulgar  catch-pennies  of  fortune-telling  trader. 
There  was  not  even  a  pack  of  cards  to  elevate 
the  soul  of  man  into  the  regions  of  the  mystic 
world.  No,  the  room  was  plainly  yet  comforta- 
bly set  out.  Father  Lotus  reposed  in  an  easy 
chair,  nursing  a  snow-white  cat  upon  his  knee ; 
now  tenderly  patting  the  creature  with  one  hand, 
and  now  turning  over  a  little  Hebrew  volume 
with  the  other.  If  a  man  wished  to  have  deal- 
ings with  sorry  demons,  could  he  desire  a  nicer 
little  gentleman  than  Father  Lotus  to  make  the 
acquaintance  for  him  ?  In  few  words,  Isaac  Pug- 
wash told  his  story  to  the  smiling  madcian.  He 
had,  among  much  other  bad  money,  taken  a  coun- 
terfeit guinea;  could  Father  Lotus  discover  the 
evil-doer  ? 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,"  said  Lotus,  smiling,  "  of 
course — to  be  sure ;  but  that  will  do  but  little : 
in  your  prelent  state, — let  me  look  at  your 
tongue."  Pugwash  obediently  thrust  the  organ 
forSu  "  Yes,  yes,  as  I  thought  'Twill  do  you 
no  good  to  hang  the  rogue ;  none  at  all.  W  hat 
we  must  do  is  this — we  must  cure  you  of  the 
disease." 

<*  Disease!"  cried  Pugwash.  '*  Bating  the  loss 
of  my  money,  I  was  never  better  in  all  my  days." 

<*  Ha !  my  poor  man,"  said  Lotus,  *'  it  is  the 
benevolence  of  nature,  that  she  often  goes  on, 

auietly  breaking  us  up,  'We  knowing  no  more  of 
le  mischief  than  a  girl's  doll  when  the  girl  rips 
up  its  seams.  Your  malady  is  of  the  perceptive 
organs.  L(»ve  you  alone,  and  you'll  sink  to  the 
condition  of  a  baboon." 
**  God  bless  me !"  cried  Pugwash. 
"  A  jackass  with  sense  to  cnoose  a  thistle  from 
a  toadstool  will  be  a  reasoning  creature  to  you; 
for  consider,  my  poor  soul,"  said  Lotus  in  a  com- 
passionate voice,  **  in  this  world  of  tribulation 
we  inhabit,  consider,  what  a  benighted  nincom- 
poop is  man,  if  he  cannot  elect  a  good  bhiUioff 
from  a  bad  one." 
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*'  I  have  not  a  sharp  eye  for  money,**  said  Pug- 
wash  modestly.  "  It's  a  gift,  sir ;  Pm  assured 
if  s  a  gift.** 

**  A  sharp  eye !  An  eye  of  horn,**  said  Lotus. 
"Nevermind,  I  can  remedy  all  that;  I  can  re- 
store you  to  the  world  and  to  yourself.  The 
{;reateet  physicians,  the  wisest  philosophers,  have 
in  the  profundity  of  their  wisdom,  made  money 
tile  test  of  wit.  A  man  is  beliered  mad ;  he  is  a 
Tery  rich  man,  and  his  heir  has  very  good  reason 
to  believe  him  lunatic ;  whereupon  the  heir,  die 
madman's  careful  friend,  calls  about  the  sufferer 
a  company  of  wizards  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
suspected  brain,  and  report  a  verdict  thereupon. 
Well,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  the  hundred,  what 
is  the  first  question  put,  as  test  of  reason  ?  W  hy, 
a  question  of  money.  The  physician,  laying 
certain  pieces  of  current  coin  m  his  palm,  asks 
of  the  patient  their  several  value.  If  he  answer 
truly,  why  truly  there  is  hope ;  but  if  he  stam- 
mer, or  falter  at  the  coin,  the  verdict  runs,  and 
wisely  runs,  mad — very  mad." 

"  Pm  not  so  bad  as  that,"  said  Pugwash,  a  lit- 
tle alarmed. 

"  Don't  say  how  you  are — ^ifs  presumption  in 
any  man,"  cried  Lotus.  "  Nevertheless,  be  as 
you  may,  I'll  cure  you,  if  you'll  give  attention  to 
my  remedy." 

**  PU  give  my  whole  soul  to  it,"  exclaimed  Pug- 
wash. 

**  Very  good,  very  good ;  T  like  your  earnest- 
ness, but  f  dont  want  all  your  soul,"  said  Father 
Lotus,  smiling — **  I  want  only  part  of  it :  that,  if 
you  confide  in  me,  I  can  take  from  you  with  no 
danger.  Aye,  with  less  peril  than  the  pricking 
of  a  whitlow.  Now,  then,  for  examination 
Now,  to  have  a  good  stare  at  this  soul  of  yours.' 
Here  Father  Lotus  gently  removed  the  white  cat 
from  his  knee,  for  he  had  been  patting  her  all  the 
time  he  talked,  and  turned  full  round  upon  Pug- 
wash. '*  Turn  out  your  breeches  pockets,"  said 
Lotus — and  the  tractable  Pugwash  immediately 
displayed  the  linings.  <*  Humph  !"  cried  Lotus, 
looKing  narrowly  at  the  brown  Holland  whereof 
they  were  made — ^very  bad,  indeed ;  very  bad ; 
never  knew  a  soul  in  a  worse  state  in  all  my 
Hfe." 

Pugwash  looked  at  his  pockets,  Aid  then  at  the 
conjuror ;  he  was  about  to  sneak,  but  the  fixed, 
earnest  look  of  Father  Lotus  Wd  him  in  respect- 
ful silence. 

**  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  wizard,  still  eyeing  the 
brown  Holland,  *'  I  can  see  it  all ;  a  vagabond 
soul ;  a  soul  wandering  here  and  there,  like  a 
pauper  without  a  settlement ;  a  ragamuffin  soul." 

Ptigwash  found  confidence  and  breath.  **Was 
there  ever  such  a  joke  ?"  he  cried :  "  know  a 
man's  soul  by  the  linings  of  his  breeches'  pock- 
ets !"  and  Pugwash  laughed,  albeit  uncomforta- 
bly. 

Father  Lotus  looked  at  the  man  with  philoso- 
phic compassion.  *'  Ha,  my  good  friend !"  he 
said,  **  that  all  comes  of  your  ignorance  of  moral 
anatomy." 

"  Well,  but  Father  Lotus " 

"  Peace,"  said  the  vrizard,  "  and  answer  me. 
You'd  have  this  soul  of  yours  cured  ?" 

"  If  there's  anything  the  matter  with  it,"  an- 
swered Pugwash.  **  'niougfa  not  of  any  conceit 
I  speak  it,  yet  I  think  it  as  sweet  and  as  healthy  I 
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a  soul  as  the  souls  of  my  neighbors.    I 
did  wrong  to  anybody." 

«« Pooh  !"  cried  Father  Lotus. 

"  I  never  denied  credit  to  the  hungry," 
tinned  Pugwash. 

«« Fiddle-de-dee !"  said  the  wizard,  very  ] 
vously. 

"  I  never  laid  out  a  penny  in  law  upon  a  < 
tomer;  I  never  refused  small  beer  to—** 

"Silencer  cried  Father  Lotus;  "dont  offend 
philosophy  by  thus  boastifra:  of  your  weaknesses. 
You  are  in  a  perilous  condition ;  still  you  may 
be  saved.  At  this  very  moment,  I  much  fear  it, 
gangrene  has  touched  your  soul :  nevertheless,  I 
can  separate  the  sound  from  the  mortified  parts» 
and  start  you  new  again  as  though  your  lips 
were  first  wet  with  mother's  milk." 

Pugwash  merely  said — for  the  wizard  began  ts 
awe  him — "  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you." 

«*  Now,"  said  Lotus,  "  answer  a  few  questions, 
and  then  I'll  proceed  to  the  cure.  What  do  you 
think  of  money  ^ 

"  A  very  nice  thing,"  said  Pugwash,  "  thovgh 
I  can  do  with  as  little  of  it  as  most  folks." 

Father  Lotus  shook  his  head.  "  Well,  and  the 
world-  about  you  ?* 

"A  beautiful  world,"  said  Pugwash;  "only 
the  worst  of  it  is,  I  cant  leave  the  shop  as  often 
as  I  would  to  enjoy  it.  I'm  shut  in  all  day  long, 
I  may  say,  a  prisoner  to  brickdust,  herrings,  and 
bacon.  Sometimes,  when  the  sun  shines,  and  the 
cobbler's  lark  over  the  way  sings  as  if  he'd  split 
his  pipe,  why  then,  do  you  know,  I  do  so  long  to 

f[et  into  the  fields ;  I  do  hunger  for  a  bit  of  grass 
ike  any  cow." 

The  wizard  looked  almost  hopelessly  on  Pug- 
wash. **  And  that's  your  religion  and  business  f 
Infidel  of  the  counter !  Saracen  of  the  till ! 
However — patience,"  said  Lotus,  "and  let  us 
conclude.  And  the  men  and  women  of  the  worlds 
what  do  you  think  of  them  ?" 

"  God  bless  *em,  poor  souls !"  said  Pogwart. 
"  It's  a  sad  scramble  some  of  'em  hare,  isBt 

\tr» 

"  Well,"  said  the  conjuror,  "  for  a  tradesman, 
your  soul  is  in  a  wretched  condition.  However, 
It  is  not  so  hopelessly  bad  that  I  may  not  jti, 
make  it  profitanle  to  you.  I  must  cure  it  of  its 
vagabond  desires,  and  above  all  make  it  respect- 
ful of  money.  You  will  take  this  book."  Hers 
I  otus  took  a  little  volume  from  a  cupboard,  slmJ 
placed  it  in  the  hand  of  Pngvrash.  "  Lay  it  vo- 
der your  pillow  every  night  for  a  week,  and  en 
the  eighth  morning  let  me  see  jou." 

"  Come,  there's  nothing  easier  than  that,"  wM 
Pugwash,  with  a  smile,  and  reverently  puttinr 
the  volume  in  his  pocket — (the  book  was  dosed 
by  metal  clasps,  curiously  chased)— he  descended 
the  garret  stairs  of  the  conjuror. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day,  Pugwaift 
again  stood  before  Lotus. 

"  How  do  you  feel  now  ?"  asked  the  conjuror, 
with  a  knowing  look. 

"I  hav'nt  opened  the  book — 'tis  just  as  I  took 
it,"  said  Pugwash,  making  no  further  answer. 

"  I  know  tiiat,"  said  Lotus ;  "  ^e  cla^M  be 
thanked  for  your  ignorance."  Pugwash  slightly 
colored ;  for  to  say  the  truth,  both  he  and  his 
wife  had  vainly  pulled  and  tugged,  and  fingered 
and  coaxed  the  clasps,  that  they  might  look  upon 
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the  necromantic  page.  <*Well,  the  book  has 
worked,*'  said  the  conjuror.    "  I  have  it." 

"  Have  it !  what  ?''  asked  Pugwash. 

•*  Yoar  soul,"  answered  the  sorcerer.  "  In  all 
my  practice,''  he  added,  gravely,  "  I  never  had  a 
soul  come  into  my  hands  in  worse  condition." 

"  Impossible !"  cried  Pugwash.  «*  If  my  soul 
18,  as  you  say,  in  your  own  hands,  how  is  it  that 
Vm  alive  ?  how  is  it  that  I  can  eat,  drink,  sleep, 
walk,  talk,  do  everything,  just  like  any  body 
■else  .'^ 

"  Ha !"  said  Lotus,  "  that's  a  common  mistake. 
Thousands  and  thousands  would  swear,  aye,  as 
they'd  swear  to  their  own  noses,  that  they  have 
their  souls  in  their  own  possession — bless  you," 
and  the  conjuror  laughed  maliciously,  '*  its  a  po- 
pular error,  y  Their  souls  are  altogether  out  of 
*em." 

•*  Well,"  said  Pugwash,  "  if  it's  true  that  you 
have,  indeed,  my  soul,  I  should  like  to  have  a 
look  at  it.'* 

"  In  good  time,"  said  the  conjuror ;  *•  I'll  bring 
it  to  your  house,  and  put  it  in  its  proper  lodging. 
In  another  week  I'll  bring  it  to  you ;  'twill  then 
be  strong  enough  to  bear  removal." 

**  And  what  am  I  to  do  all  the  time  without  it  ?" 
asked  Pugwash,  in  a  tone  of  banter.  Come," 
said  he,  still  JMting,  "if  you  really  have  my 
soul,  what's  it  like — what* s  its  color ;  if  indeed 
souls  have  colors  ?" 

"  Green — green  as  a  grasshopper,  when  it  first 
came  into  my  hands,"  said  the  wizard ;  <*  but  'tis 
changing  dayly.  More;  it  was  a  skipping,  chirp- 
ing, giddy  soul ;  'tis  every  hour  mending.  In  a 
week's  time,  I  tell  you,  it  will  be  fit  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world." 

**  And  pray,  good  father — for  the  matter  has  till 
now  escaped  me — what  am  I  to  pay  you  for  this 
pain  and  trouble ;  for  this  precious  care  of  my 
miserable  soul  ?" 

"  Nothings"  answered  Lotus,  '*  nothing  what- 
ever. Ilie  work  is  too  nice  and  precious  to  be 
Ipaid  for ;  I  have  a  reward  you  dream  not  of  for 
my  labor.  Think  you  that  men's  immortal  souls 
are  to  be  mended  like  iron  pots,  at  tinker's  price  ? 
Oh,  no !  they  who  meddle  with  souls  go  for  high- 
er wages." 

After  further  talk  Pugwash  departed — the  con- 
juror promising  to  bring  him  home  his  soul  at 
midnight,  that  night  week.  It  seemed  strange  to 
Pugwash,  as  the  time  passed  on,  that  he  never 
seemed  to  miss  his  soul ;  that,  in  very  truth  he 
went  through  the  labors  of  the  day  with  even 
better  gravity  than  when  his  soul  possessed  him. 
And  more ;  he  began  to  feel  himself  more  at  home 
in  his  shop ;  the  cobbler's  lark  over  the  way  con- 
tinued to  sing,  but  awoke  in  Isaac's  heart  no 
thought  of  the  fields :  and  then  for  fiowers  and 
plants,  why  Isaac  began  to  think  such  matters 
fitter  the  thoughts  of  children  and  foolish  girls, 
than  the  attention  of  grown  men,  with  the  world 
before  them.  j£ven  Mrs.  Pugwash  saw  an  alter- 
ation in  her  husband ;  and  though  to  him  she 
said  nothing,  she  returned  thanks  to  her  own  sa- 
gacity that  made  him  seek  the  conjuror. 

At  length  the  night  arrived  when  Lotus  had 

Sromised  to  bring  home  the  soul  of  Pugwash. 
ie  sent  his  wife  to  bed,  and  sat  with  his  eyes 
upon  the  Dutch  clock,  anxiously  awaiting  the 
eonjuror.     Twelve  o'clock  struck,  and  at  the 


same  moment  Father  Lotus  smote  the  doorpost  of 
Isaac  Pugwash. 

*•  Have  you  brought  it  ?"  asked  Pugwash. 

"Or  wherefore  snould  I  come.^'  said  Lotus. 
"  Quick :  show  a  light  to  the  till,  that  your  soul 
may  find  itself  at  home." 

"The  till!"  cried  Pugwash;  "what  the  devil 
should  my  soul  do  in  the  till  ?" 

"  Speak  not  irreverently,"  said  the  conjuror, 
"  but  show  a  lieht." 

"  May  I  live  for  ever  in  darkness  if  I  do !  cried 
Pugwash. 

"  It  is  no  matter,"  said  the  conjuror ;  and  then 
he  cried,  "  Soul,  to  your  earthly  dwelling-place ! 
Seek  it — you  know  it."  Then  turning  to  Pug- 
wash, Lotus  said,  "It  is  all  right.  Your  sours 
in  the  till." 

"  How  did  it  get  there  ?"  cried  Pugwash  in 
amazement. 

"Through  the  slit  in  the  counter,"  said  the 
conjuror;  and  ere  Pugwash  could  speak  again 
the  conjuror  had  quitt^  the  shop. 

For  some  minutes  Pugwash  felt  himself  afraid 
to  stir.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  felt  him- 
self ill  at  ease — left  as  he  was  with  no  other 
company  save  his  own  soul.  He  at  length  took 
heart,  and  went  behind  the  counter  that  he  might 
see  if  his  soul  was  really  in  the  till.  With  trem- 
bling hand  he  drew  the  cofier,  and  there,  to  his 
amazement,  squatted  like  a  tailor,  upon  a  crown- 
piece,  did  Pu^ash  behold  his  own  soul,  which 
cried  out  to  him  in  notes  no  louder  than  a  crick- 
et's— "  How  are  you  ?  /  am  comfortable."  It 
was  a  strange  yet  pleasing  sight  to  Puewash,  to 
behold  what  he  felt  to  be  his  own  soulembodied 
in  a  figure  no  bigger  than  the  top  joint  of  his 
thumb.  There  it  was,  a  stark  naked  thing  with 
the  precise  features  of  Pugwash ;  albeit  the  com- 
plexion was  of  a  yellower  hue.  "  The  conjuror 
said  it  was  green,"  cried  Pu^p^ash ;  "  as  I  live,  if 
that  be  my  soul — and  I  begin  to  feel  a  strange, 
odd  love  lor  it — it  is  yellow  as  a  guinea.  Ha ! 
ha !  Pretty,  precious,  darling  soul !"  cried  Pug- 
wash, as  the  creature  took  up  every  piece  of 
coin  in  the  till,  and  rang  it  with  such  a  look  of 
rascally  cunning,  that  sure  I  am  Pugwash  would 
in  past  times  have  hated  the  creature  for  the 
trick.  But  every  day  Pugwash  became  fonder 
and  fonder  of  the  creature  in  the  till ;  it  was  to 
him  such  a  counsellor,  and  such  a  blessing. 
Whenever  the  old  flower-man  came  to  the  door, 
the  soul  of  Pugwash  from  the  till  would  bid  him 
pack  ,with  his  rubbish :  if  a  poor  woman — an  old 
customer  it  might  be — bened  for  the  credit  of  a 
loaf,  the  Spirit  of  the  THl,  calling  through  the 
slit  in  the  counter,  would  command  Pugwash  to 
deny  her.  More :  Pugwash  never  again  took  a 
bad  shilling.  No  sooner  did  he  throw  the  pocket 
piece  down  upon  the  counter,  than  the  voice 
from  the  till  would  denounce  its  worthlessness. 
And  the  soul  of  Pugwasii  never  quitted  the  till. 
There  it  lived,  feeding  upon  the  color  of  money, 
and  capering,  and  rubbing  its  small  scoundrel 
hands  m  glee  as  the  coin  dropt — dropt  in.  In 
time,  the  soul  of  Pugwash  grew  too  big  for  so 
small  a  habitation,  and  then  Pugwash  moved  his 
soul  into  an  iron  box ;  and  some  time  after,  he 
9ent  his  soul  to  his  banker's — the  thing  had  wax- 
ed so  big  and  strong  on  gold  and  silver. 

For  some  time,  it  was  a  growing  pleasure 
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Pugwash  to  ]ook  at  his  soal,  busy  as  it  always 
-was  with  the  world-buying  metals.  At  length 
he  grew  old — very  old ;  ana  every  day  his  soul 
grew  uglier.  Then  he  hated  to  look  upon  it ; 
and  then  his  soul  would  come  to  him,  and  grin 
its  deformity  at  him.  Pugwash  died,  almost  rich 
as  an  Indian  king — ^but  he  died,  shrieking  in  his 
madness,  to  be  saved  from  the  terrors  of  his  own 
soul.  Sir,  'tis  a  story  true  as  life.  For  at  this 
very  moment  how  many  thousands,  blind  and 
deaf  to  the  sweet  looks  and  voice  of  nature,  live 
and  die  with  their  Souls  in  a  Till  ? 


Original. 
ORIGIN   OF   PASSION. 

BT  C.  DONALD  M*LEOO. 

I  HAVB  betrd  that  while  Jove  wit  preparing  my  clay, 

In  hit  mansion  of  Ether  above, 
On  some  errand  of  mischief,  there  happened  that  way, 

That  troublesome  elf,  little  Love. 

Old  Zens  had  mixed  np,  with  a  good  deal  of  pains, 

The  materials  picked  up  by  chance ; 
There  was  some  common  sense,  and  a  trifle  of  brains, 

And  a  wonderful  deal  of  romance. 

He  hadn*t  quite  finished,  when  Love-^wlth  a  bowl 

Of  poison  he'd  made  for  bis  dart, 
Well  seasoned  with  sigh  of  a  fanciful  soul. 

And  distilled  from  a  paraionate  heart- 
Came  tripping  along,  with  a  glee-dimpled  face. 

And  mischievous,  mirth-beaming  eyes;  ' 

And  swinging  his  goblet  close  up  to  the  place 

Where  my  bard«hip  in  embryo  lies. 

Now  Jove,  be  it  known,  had  but  roogh*cast  the  form, 

When  Cupid  came  by  with  a  bowl ; 
And  had,  just  before  polishing,  put  in  a  warm, 

But  quite  a  respectable,  soul. 

When  Love  finding  out  what  the  god  was  about, 

6tole  silently  up  to  the  clay. 
And  poured  every  drop  of  the  goblet  quite  out. 

Ere  Jove  could  command  him  to  stay. 

Like  the  flash  of  the  brine,  the  bright  ruby  tide 
Darted  quick  through  each  quivering  vein; 

And  the  soul  which  the  current  of  passion  then  dyed. 
Has  never  recovered  the  stain ! 


THE   BROTHERS   OF    DIJON. 

PROM  THB  PBIIVCH. 

The  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  having  passed  the  eve- 
ning at  the  house  of  his  brother,  toe  President  of 
the  Parliament  of  Dijon,  was  returning  to  his 
hotel  or  temporary  residence  in  the  latter  place, 
when  on  the  threshold,  under  the  light  of  a  few 
straggling  lamps,  he  saw  a  stranger  of  mean  ap- 
pearanee,  who  put  a  small  billet  into  his  hand, 
and  waited  respectfully,  while  he  looked  into  it. 
It  was  badly  spelt  and  written,  but  purported  to 
be  from  a  dying  woman  in  great  need  of  spiritual 
help,  and  specially  desirous  to  communicate  with 
him  at  the  comer  house  of  the  rue  St.  Madelaine. 
The  bishop  knew  this  street  to  be  situated  at  no 
great  distance,  in  an  honest  though  poor  suburb, 
and  the  requested  visit  could  be  attended  by  no 
danger.  Even  if  it  had,  the  prelate  had  enough 
of  benevolent  courage  to  hazard  something  in 
his  professional  duty,  and  he  desired  the  stranger 


to  conduct  his  coachman.  Alighting  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  narrow  lane  which  led  to  the  ru€ 
St  Madelaine,  the  bishop  desired  his  servanto  to 
await  him  there ;  for  though  he  had  too  much 
delicacy  to  wish  parade  in  his  visits  of  boonty, 
he  also  felt  that  his  official  station  as  a  public  in- 
structor  reauired  him  to  shun  all  mysterious  or 
questionable  acts.  Therefore  directing  his  guide 
to  take  a  flambeau  from  his  lacquey,  he  followed 
him  to  the  appointed  door,  and  more  particulariv 
noticing  the  house,  observed  that  its  back  wall 
overlooked  the  garden  of  a  mansion  occupied  by 
a  family  he  knew;  the  family,  in  short,  from 
which  his  brother  had  selected  his  future  wife— 
Therese  Deshoulieres,  a  woman  of  noted  beau- 
ty and  high  pretension.  Perhaps  this  circum- 
stance diverted  his  ideas  so  far  as  to  prevent  him 
from  remarking  the  disappearance  of  his  ^\^ 
when  he  had  unlocked  the  door,  which  the  bishop 
entering,  found  himself  in  a  room  very  dimly 
lighted,  and  without  furniture,  except  a  bench  on 
wnich  a  woman  was  sitting.  She  was  muffled  in 
a  veil  which  she  drew  still  closer  to  her  face,  but  he 
instantly  recognized  the  air  and  figure  of  Therese. 
She  appeared  no  less  dismayed  and  confounded, 
though  she  found  courage  to  accost  him — ^*  Ah, 
my  lord !— do  not  believe  that  I  meet  you  inten^ 
tionally;  the  man  who  just  now  brought  yoo, 
decoyed  me  here  by  this  forgery" — and  she  put 
into  his  hand  a  billet  which  seemed  the  counter- 
part of  that  he  had  received.  It  was  in  the  same 
handwriting,  and  nearly  the  same  words;  but  the 
confusion  in  the  bishop*s  ideas  made  him  retnm 
it  in  silence.  **  My  servant  accompanied  me," 
continued  the  lady,  **  and  is  waiting  in  the  house 
— surely  my  lord,  you  have  not  devised  this 
scene  to  afflict  me !  The  people  I  expected  to 
see  were  sick  and  in  distress,  and  I  came  because 
I  feared  nothing  from  honest  povert)^.''  ••  The- 
rese," said  the  bishop  sorrowfully,  "  if  you  had 
not  once  feared  honest  poverty,  we  need  not  have 
feared  to  meet  each  other  now."  The  lady  wept ; 
and  though  he  began  to  doubt  whether  the  whole 
was  not  a  finesse  of  some  feminine  purpose,  her 
tears  were  not  without  effect.  But  he  did  not 
misplace  his  confidence  in  the  influence  of  r\A\ 
habits  against  sudden  impulse ;  for  his  thoughts 
of  Therese  Deshoulieres  had  been  so  long  gov- 
erned and  corrected,  that  this  unexpected  test  did 
not  disorder  them.  **  I  have  nothing,"  he  added, 
"  to  say  to  my  brother's  betrothed  wife  in  fear 
and  in  secret ;  nor  anything  to  desire  from  her, 
except  that  ring  which  she  accepted  once  for  a 
different  purpose,  and  ought  not  to  wear  with  her 
husband's."  And,  as  he  spoke,  he  approached 
to  draw  the  ring  from  the  finger  on  which  he  saw 
it  glistening.  A  dimness  came  over  Thereae's 
eyes ;  and  when  it  vanished,  the  bishop  was  gone, 
but  had  not  taken  the  ring  from  the  hand  she  held 
out  to  him.  She  sat  down  on  the  only  bench  in 
the  room,  and  wept  a  long  time  bitterly  and  trem- 
bling. In  a  few  moments  more,  she  remembered 
that  her  servant  had  been  ordered  to  wait  till  the 
clock  struck  seven  before  he  inquired  for  her. 
Her  repeater  sounded  that  hour,  but  Mitand  did 
not  appear.  -  She  dared  not  open  the  door  to  go 
alonelnto  the  street,  but  the  casement  was  un- 
barred, and  it  looked  into  her  father's  garden. 
She  climbed  out,  and  by  the  help  of  a  few  shmbs 
clinging  to  the  wall,  descended  in  safety,  and 
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made  haste  to  the  house,  hoping  her  absence  was 
undiscovered.  But  Mitand  had  already  reached 
it,  and  alarmed  her  family  by  saying  that  he  had 
expected  to  find  his  voung  mistress  returned. 
Therese  answered  her  father's  angry  questions  by 
stating  the  simple  truth — that  she  had  been  in- 
duced to  visit  the  poor  gardener's  widow  by  a 
billet  begging  her  immediate  presence  for  a  chari- 
table purpose,  and  had  found  the  little  lodge  emp- 
ty of  all  the  furniture ;  but  a  young  man  who 
called  himself  her  grandson,  had  requested  The- 
rese  to  wait  a  few  moments  while  the  widow 
came  from  her  bed  in  an  upper  room.  Mitand 
informed  his  master  that  he  had  waited  at  the 
door  till  a  man  in  a  gardener's  habit  bade  him 
return  home,  as  his  lady  would  ^o  by  a  back  way 
through  her  father's  garden.  M.  Deshonlieres 
blam^  his  old  servant's  careless  simplicity,  and 
asked  his  daughter  if  no  other  person  had  ap- 
peared. Therese  faltering,  and  with  a  failing 
heart,  replied,  that  a  man  had  entered  and  demand- 
ed her  ring ;  but  being  informed  that  her  servant 
was  stationed  within  hearing,  had  departed  with- 
out further  outrage.  This  prevarication,  so  near 
the  truth,  yet  so  fatally  untrue,  was  the  impulse 
of  the  moment.  Therese  had  never  before  utter- 
ed a  falsehood  op  an  important  occasion,  but  her 
thoughts  had  been  long  familiar  with  the  petty 
finesses  of  female  coquetry ;  and  the  step  from 
small  equivocations  to  direct  untruth,  only  re- 
quired a  spur. 

To  color  her  evasion,  Therese  had  concealed 
her  ring  among  the  garden  shrubs ;  and  profess- 
ing that  she  had  willingly  yielded  it  to  the  thief 
as  bribe  for  his  quiet  departure,  she  entreated  her 
father  not  to  make  such  a  trifle  the  subject  of 
serious  investigation.  M.  Deshoulieres,  seeing 
no  reason  to  doubt  her  sincerity,  and  fearing  that 
an  appeal  to  the  police  might  compromise  her  re- 
putation, agreed  to  suppress  the  matter.  But  he 
communicated  it  to  his  intended  son-in-law,  the 
president  of  the  provincial  parliament,  who  look- 
ed very  gravely  at  the  forged  billet,  and  asked  a 
particular  description  of  the  ring.  Then,  as  he 
gallantly  said,  to  atone  for  her  loss,  he  sent  The- 
rese a  splendid  casket  of  jewelery,  which,  with 
some  gratified  vanity,  she  added  to  the  celebrated 
set  she  inherited  from  her  mother.  A  few  days 
after  she  accompanied  him  to  the  church  of  St. 
Madelaine,  where  the  bishop,  who  had  visited 
Dijon  for  that  purpose,  performed  the  nuptial 
ceremony. 

One  01  the  most  splendid  fetes  ever  seen  in 
that  province  distinguished  the  bridsd  evening. 
The  president,  high  in  public  esteem,  and  flour- 
ishing in  fortune,  was  attended,  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  country  on  such  occasions,  by  the 
principal  persons  of  his  own  class,  and  by  all  his 
kindred  and  friends  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
bishop  remained  in  the  circle  till  a  later  hour  than 
msual,  and  perhaps  with  a  more  than  usual  effort, 
because  he  was  aware  a  few  persons  in  that  cir- 
cle knew  the  attachment  of  his  youth  to  Therese. 
But  even  his  brother  did  not  know  that ;  being  a 
younger  son  he  had  been  induced,  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  his  family,  to  enter  the  church,  and  re- 
nounce a  woman  whose  pretensions  he  was  con- 
scious were  considerably  above  his  honest  pov- 
erty. Therefore  on  this  occasion  he  affected, 
with  some  little  pride,  an  air  of  perfect  serenity ; 


and  though  he  had  felt  his  forehead  bum  and 
freeze  by  turns,  be  knew  his  voice  had  never  fal- 
tered while  he  pronounced  a  benediction  on  the 
marriage.  He  was  pledging  his  brother  after  sup- 
per, when  cries  of  nre  were  heard  in  the  house. 
The  great  profusion  of  gauze  ornaments,  and 
slight  erections  for  the  ball,  made  the  flames 
rapid  beyond  all  help.  Even  the  crowd  of  assis- 
tants prevented  any  successful  aid ;  for  the  num- 
ber 01  timid  women  covered  with  combustible 
finery,  and  men  unfitted  by  wine  for  personal  ex- 
ertion, disturbed  those  who  came  to  be  useful. 
"  Is  Therese  safe .'"  was  everybody's  cry,  and 
everybody  believed  she  was,  till  the  outline  of  a 
woman,  seen  among  the  flames  and  smoke  at  her 
chamber-window,  made  the  spectators  redouble 
their  shrieks.  The  bridegroom  would  have 
plunged  again  into  the  burning  ruins,  if  his  bro- 
ther had  not  held  him  desperately  in  his  arms ; 
but  the  valet  Mitand,  who  had  lived  with  M. 
Deshoulieres  from  his  daughter's  infancy,  ran  iny 
the  remains  of  the  staircase  and  disappeared^ 
In  another  instant  the  roof  fell  in,  and  Mitand* 
was  seen  leaping  from  a  burnt  beam  alone.  He 
was  wrapped  in  a  large  blanket  which  had  saved 
his  person,  but  his  neck,  hands,  and  head  were  ' 
hideously  scorched.  When  surrounded,  and 
questioned  whether  he  had  seen  his  mistress  ?  he 
wrung  his  hands  and  shook  his  head  in  despair. 
They  understood  from  his  dumb  anguish  that  he 
had  seen  her  perish,  and  he  remained  obstinately 
sitting  and  gazing  on  the  ruins  till  dragged  aw^. 
The  despair  of  the  president  was  beyond  words, 
and  his  brother's  utmost  influence  could  hardly 
restrain  him  from  acts  of  madness.  When  the 
unfortunate  bride's  father  deplored  the  festival 
which  had  probably  caused  its  own  dismal  end, 
the  president  declared  with  a  fearful  oath,  that  he 
knew  and  would  expose  the  author.  From  that 
moment  his  lamentations  changed  into  a  sullen 
kind  of  fierceness,  and  he  seemed  to  have  found 
a  clue  which  his  whole  soul  was  bent  on.  It  was 
soon  unfolded  by  the  arrest  of  a  young  man 
named  Arnaud,  whose  conveyance  to  prison  was 
followed  by  his  citation  before  the  parliament  of 
Dijon  as  an  incendiary  and  robber.  M.  Deshou- 
lieres gave  a  private  evidence  to  support  these 
charges ;  but  a  day  or  two  preceding  that  appoint- 
ed for  a  public  examination,  the  president  went 
to  the  intendant  of  the  province  and  solemnly  re- 
signed his  chair  in  the  judicial  court.  "  It  is  not 
fitting,"  said  he,  "  that  I  should  be  a  judge  in  my 
own  cause,  and  I  only  entreat  that  I  may  not  be 
summoned  as  a  witness." 

The  parliament  of  Dijon  assembled  with  its 
usual  formdity,  and  the  Intendant-general  of  the 
province  was  commissioned  to  act  as  president  on 
this  occasion.  The  bishop  and  his  brother  sat  in 
a  curtained  gallery,  where  their  persons  might 
not  fix  or  affect  the  attention  of  the  court :  the 
bereaved  father  was  supported  in  a  chair  as  pro- 
secutor, and  the  prisoner  stood  with  his  arms 
coolly  folded,  and  his  eyes  turned  toward  his 
judges. 

The  first  question  addressed  to  him  was  me 
customary  one  for  his  name. 

«« You  call  me,"  said  the  prisoner,  "and  I  an- 
swer to  the  name." 

♦«  Is  it  your  real  name  ?•* 

*«  Have  I  ever  been  known  by  any  other.''* 
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"  Your  true  appellation  is  Felix  Lamotte,"  said 
the  procurear-general — *^  and  I  crave  permission 
of  tne  court  to  remind  it  that  you  stood  here  ten 
years  ago  on  an  occasion  not  much  more  honor- 
«ble.'» 

The  ci-devant  president  handed  a  paper  to  the 
-procureur,  requesting  that  nothing  irrelevant  to 
the  present  charge  might  be  revived  against  the 
prisoner.  « 

"  Messieurs,"  said  the  public  accuser — address- 
ing himself  to  the  judges,  "  I  venture  to  assert, 
that  what  I  shall  detail  is  not  irrelevant,  as  it 
may  exhibit  the  character  of  the  accused,  and 
-give  a  clue  to  his  present  conduct.  Felix  La 
motte  is  the  nephew  of  a  financier  well  remem- 
l)ered  in  Dijon,  and  his  prodigality  gave  such 
•offence  that  his  uncle  threatened  to  disinnerit  him, 
and  leave  his  great  wealth  to  his  most  intimate 
friend,  the  president  of  this  court.  But  he,  after 
repeated  intercessions  and  excuses  for  this  young 
man,  prevailed  on  the  elder  Lamotte  to  forgive 
him.  When  the  nephew  heard  his  uncle's  will 
read,  he  found  the  president  distingubhed  by  only 
a  legacy  of  ten  thousand  livres,  and  himself  re- 
siduary legatee.  You,  expect,  messieurs,  to  hear 
that  Felix  Lamotte  was  grateful  to  his  mediating 
friend  and  careful  of  his  unexpected  wealth.  He 
appeared  to  be  grateful  until  he  became  poor 
a^n  bv  his  pomgality.  Then,  finding  a  flaw  in 
his  uncle's  will,  he  came  before  this  tribunal  to 
dispossess  his  friend  of  the  small  legacy  he  en 
joyed,  believing  that,  as  heir  at  law,  he  might 

Sasp  the  whole.  The  president,  who  had  not 
en  reached  his  present  station  among  our  judges, 
appeared  as  a  defendant  at  this  bar  with  a  will  of 
later  date,  which  he  had  generously  concealed, 
because  the  testator  therein  save  him  all,  charged 
only  with  a  weekly  stipend  to  his  prodigal  ne- 
phew. These  are  the  facts  which  the  president 
desired  to  conceal,  because  *the  ungrateful  are 
never  pardoned  by  their  fellow-ereatures,  nor 
lodged  without  rigor.  We  shall  see  presently 
how  the  accused  showed  his  repentance." 

"^Stop,  sir!"  said  Felix  Lamotte,  haughtily 
waving  nis  hand  to  command  silence,  '*  I  never 
did  repent.  The  president  created  my  error  by 
concealing  the  truth.  If,  instead  of  permitting 
me  to  rely  on  a  will  which  had  been  superseded, 
he  had  shown  me  the  last  effectual  deed  of  ^ift,  I 
should  have  known  the  narrowness  of  my  rights, 
and  the  value  of  whatever  bounty  he  had  exten- 
ded. He  wished  to  try  my  wisdom  by  tempta- 
tion, and  I  have  mended  his,  by  showing  him  that 
temptation  is  always  dangerous." 

••  What  you  admit,  is  truth,"  rejoined  another 
advocate — **  though  more  modesty  would  have 
been  graceful.  But  the  bent  of  your  thoughts 
must  have  been  to  meet  the  temptation."    The 

Srisoner  answered  coldly,  **  it  may  be  so ;  and  as 
lat  accords  with  the  president's  metaphysics,  let 
him  thank  me  for  the  demonstration." 

"Where,"  said  the  intendant-general,  "have 
you  spent  the  last  ten  years  ?" 

"  Ask  the  president,"  retorted  Felix  Lamotte — 
*'  he  knows  the  verdict  he  obtained  made  me  a 
beggar,  and  a  beggar  who  reasons  metaphysically 
wul  soon  be  tempted  to  become  an  adventurer.  I 
have  been  what  this  honorable  court  made  me, 
and  I  love  to  reason  like  the  President." 

Mitand,  M.  Deahoulieres'  old  servant,  was! 


called  into  the  court,  and  asked  if  he  had  erer 
seen  Lamotte.  He  was  hardly  recovered  from 
the  injuries  he  had  received  in  the  fire,  but  he 
took  his  oath,  and  answered  in  the  affirmative  dis- 
tinctly. Being  desired  to  say  where,  he  said, 
"  In  a  rardener's  dress  in  a  house  in  the  subuib 
of  St.  Madelaine,  and  on  the  night  of  the  mar- 
riage." 

The  accuser's  advocate  now  related  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Mademoiselle  Deshouliere'a  visit 
to  a  house  without  inhabitants,  where  she  bad 
been  robbed  of  a  valuable  diamond.  A  pawn- 
broker appeared  to  testify  that  he  had  received 
from  Feux  Lamotte,  the  ring  identified  as  The- 
rese's,  and  several  witnesses  proved  the  billet  to 
be  his  handwriting. 

"  You  should  also  remember,"  added  Lamotte, 
looking  sternly  at  the  pawnbroker,  "  what  ac- 
count! gave  you  of  that  ring.  I  told  you  I  had 
found  it  among  the  shrubs  under  the  wall  of  aa 
empty  hut,  adjoining  Deshouliere's  garden.  My 
necessity  forc<^  me  to  sell  it  for  bread.  Had  you 
been  honest,  and  able  to  resist  a  tempting  bargain, 
you  would  have  carried  it  back  to  the  owner." 

"  Notwithstanding  this  undaunted  tone,"  said 
the  procurer,  "  the  prisoner's  motive  and  purpose 
are  evident  Vengeance  was  ^  the  incitement- 
plunder  was  to  have  been  th*e  end.  To  unite 
both,  he  has  fabricated  letters,  outraged  aa  un- 

Srotected  lady,  and  introduced  devastation  and 
eath  into  the  house  of  his  benefactor,  in  hopes 
to  seize  some  part  of  the  rich  paraphernalia  pre- 
pared for  his  bride.  He  hated  his  benefactor,  be- 
cause undeserved  favors  are  wounds :  he  injured 
him,  because  he  could  not  endure  to  be  foigiven 
and  forgotten." 

"  I  have  no  defence  to  make,"  resumed  Lamotte* 
"  for  the  faults  of  my  youth  have  risen  against 
me.  You  would  notbeheve  me  if  I  should  sweat 
that  I  did  not  rob  Therese,  that  I  wrote  no  billets 
to  decoy  her,  that  I  came  into  the  vestibule  of 
her  father's  house  only  to  be  a  spectator  of  kur 
bridal  fete.  I  lodged  in  the  hut  of  the  gardeBer|s 
widow,  and  unhappily  complied  when  she  soli- 
cited me  to  write  petitions  for  the  aid  of  the 
bishop  of  Beauvais  and  M.  Deshoulieres'  daugh- 
ter. This  woman  and  her  family  removed  sud- 
denly, and  I  am  the  victim." 

"  Man,"  said  M.  Deshoulieres,  stretching  o«t 
his  arms  with  rage  of  agony,  "  this  is  most  mlse. 
The  treacherous  billet  was  written  and  brov^ht 
by  thy  own  hand,  and  here  is  another  chai|^uig 
me  to  watch  and  witness  my  daughter's  visit  ?" 

"Weill"  returned  the  prisoner  coldly,  "and 
what  was  my  crime  ?  If  I  thought  the  marriage 
ill-suited,  and  without  love  on  the  lady's  part, 
was  I  to  blame  if  I  gave  her  an  interview  with 
her  first  lover  ?  The  bishop  of  Beauvais  can 
tell  us  whether  such  interviews  are  dangurous." 

"  Let  him  be  silenced !"  interposed  the  intead- 
ant-^neral ;  "  this  scandal  is  sacrilege  both  to 
the  living  and  the  dead.  If  we  had  any  doubt  of 
his  guilt,  his  malignity  has  subdued  it" 

The  votes  of  the  judg^i  were  collected  withoat 
farther  hearing,  and  their  sentence  was  almost 
unanimous.  Felix  was  pronounced  gruilty,  and 
condemned  to  perpetual  labor  in  the  galleys;  a 
decree  which  the  president  heard  without  regret, 
but  his  brother  with  secret  horror  when  he  re- 
membered that  Therese  might  not  have  spoken 
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'        truth  to  her  father — yet  he  respected  her  memory 
'        fondly ;  and  fear  to  wound  it,  more  than  his  own 
^        honor,  had  induced  him  to  ^ve  no  public  ^vi- 
'        dence.    But  he  had  satisfied  his  conscience  by  re- 
vealing all  that  concerned  himself  to  the  intend- 
ant-general,  who  saw  too  much  baseness  in  La- 
motte's  character,  to  consider  it  any  extenuation 
of  his  guilt.    Lamotte  was  led  to  the  galleys,  a 
victim  to  his  reTengeful  spirit ;  and  the  president 
was  invited  by  his  sovereign  to  resume  that  seat 
in  the  parliament  of  Dijon  which  he  had  vacated 
so  nobly. 

Fifteen  years  passed  after  this  triigical  event, 
and  its  traces  had  begun  to  fade.  The  father  of 
Therese  was  dead,  and  his  faithful  servant  lived 
in  the  gardener's  house  on  an  ample  annuity 

fiven  to  him  for  his  zeal  in  attempting  to  save 
er  life.  The  president,  weary  of  considering 
himself  a  widower,  chose  another  bride,  and  pre- 
vailed on  his  brother  to  emerge  from  his  retire- 
ment and  bless  his  marriage.  Another  fete  was 
prepared  almost  equal  to  the  first ;  but  perhaps  a 
Kind  of  superstitious  fear  was  felt  by  all  who 
remembered  the  preceding.  The  bishop  retired 
to  his  chamber  very  early,  and  the  bridal  party 
were  seated  in  whispering  solemnity,  when  the 
door  opened  slowly,  and  a  fieure  clothed  in  white 
walked  into  the  centre.  Its  soundless  steps, 
glazed  eyes,  and  deadly  paleness,  suited  a  super- 
natural visitor ;  and  when  approaching  the  bride, 
it  drew  the  ring  from  her  finger,  her  shriek  was 
echoed  by  half  the  spectators.  At  that  shriek  the 
ghostly  intruder  started,  dropped  the  ring,  and 
would  have  fallen,  if  the  president's  arms  had 
not  opened  to  prevent  it.  He  saw  his  brother's 
sleep  had  been  so  powerfulfy  agitated  as  to  cause 
this  unconscious  entry  among  his  guests;  and 
conducting  him  back  to  his  chamber,  waited  till 
his  faculties  were  collected.  **  Brother,**  said  the 
bishop,  "  it  seems  as  if  Providence  rebuked  my 
secrecy,  and  my  vain  attempt  to  believe  that  op- 
portunity and  temptation  cannot  prevail  over  long 
liabits  of  good,  and  be  dangerous  to  the  firmest." 
Then,  after'a  painful  pause,  he  told  the  president 
his  secret  interview  with  Therese,  his  resolution 
to  take  back  the  ring,  and  the  failure  of  his  reso- 
lution. He  explained  how  long  and  deeply  this 
scene  had  dwelt  on  his  imagination,  how  keenly 
it  had  heightened  his  interest  in  the  trial  of  La- 
motte ;  and,  finally,  with  how  much  force  it  had 
been  revived  by  tne  second  marriaee-day  of  his 
brother.  "  And  now,"  continued  tne  bishop,  "  I 
may  tell  you  that  its  hold  on  my  dreaming  fancy 
may  have  been  lately  strengthened  by  an  event 
which  I  wished  to  suppress  till  after  this  day, 
lest  it  should  damp  the  present  by  renewing  your 
regret  for  the  past.  Only  a  few  hours  since,  I 
was  summoned  once  more  to  that  fatal  house  in 
the  suburb  to  see  a  dying  sinner.  I  found  old 
Mitand  on  his  death-bed.  He  told  me  that  he 
could  no  longer  endure  the  horrible  recollections 
which  your  wedding-day  brought.  He  reminded 
me  of  his  attempt  to  reach  Therese's  room  when 
full  of  flames.  At  that  moment  no  thought  but 
her  preservation  had  entered  his  mind ;  but  he 
found  her  on  the  brink  of  the  burning  staircase 
with  her  casket  of  jewels  in  her  hand.  Misera- 
ble Therese !  she  had  thought  too  fondly  of  the 
baubles;  and  he,  swayed  by  a  sudden,  an  undls- 
tingnishing,  and  insane  impulse,  seized  the  casket. 


not  the  hand  that  held  it,  and  she  sank.  In  the 
same  instant  his  better  self  returneH — all  his 
habits  of  fidelity  to  his  master,  of  love  to  his 
young  mistress — but  they  came  too  late.  He  had 
thrust  his  dreadful  prize  under  his  woolen  wrap- 
per— it  remained  there  undiscovered,  while  shame, 
horror,  and  remorse,  prevented  him  confessing  his 
guilt  He  buried  it  under  the  threshold  of  the 
garden  house  which  his  master  gave  him  with  a 
mistaken  gratitude  that  heaped  coals  of  fire  on 
his  head.  There  it  has  remained  with  the  locks 
untouched  for  fifteen  years,  and  from  thence  he 
wishes  you  to  remove  it,  when  you  can  resolve 
to  speak  peace  to  a  penitent.** 

Mitand  died  before  morning,  and  the  president's 
first  act  was  to  place  this  awlul  evidence  of  hu- 
man frailty  on  the  records  of  the  parliament. 
Their  decree  a^inst  Felix  Lamotte  was  not  re- 
voked, as  its  justice  remained  unquestionable  in 
the  chief  points  of  his  guilt :  but  the  fatal  influ- 
ence of  temptation  over  Mitand,  and  the  bishop 
of  Beauvais  was  a  warning  more  tremendous  than 
his  punishment. 


CEMETERY   OF    MONT   LOUIS, 

OR,  PERE  LA  CHAISE. 

This  celebrated  burial-place  was  originally  deno- 
minated Champ  VEveque,  but  consisted  only  of 
six  acres.  In  the  14th  century,  Regnaud,  a  rich 
grocer,  enchanted  with  its  beautiful  scenery  and 
noble  prospects,  selected  it  as  the  site  of  a  man- 
sion, so  superb,  that  it  was  deemed  by  many  too 
splendid  for  the  rank  of  its  proprietor,  and  soon 
acauired  the  name  of  Regnaud's  folly. 

In  1626  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  according  to  tradition,  it  was  from  this  place 
that  Louis  XIV.,  when  a  child,  witnessed  the  bat- 
tle in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  July  2d,  1652, 
which  was  given  by  Marshal  Turenne,  the  com- 
mander of  the  ro]ral  army,  in  honor  of  the  great 
Cond^,  who  was  then  chief  of  the  Slingers. 
Hence  this  spot  derived  the  name  of  Mont  Louis, 
which  it  still  retains.  For  its  second  and  more 
general  appellation  of  Ph-e  la  Chaise,  it  is  indebt- 
ed to  the  following  circumstances : 

P^re  la  Chaise,  one  of  the  Jesuits  to  whom  the 
estate  belonged,  was  in  1675  appointed  confessor 
to  Louis  XIV.,  who  became  his  ardent  patron, 
and  gave  him  the  control  of  the  ecclesiastical 
affiurs  of  the  kingdom.  This,  added  to  the  office 
with  which  he  was  already  invested,  occupied 
him  so  intensely,  that  occasional  retirement  be- 
came necessary ;  and  the  king  wishing  to  ofier 
him  some  mark  of  his  approbation,  presented 
him  with  the  estate  of  Mont  Louis.  The  house 
was  built  on  an  enlarged  scale,  the  grounds  were 
extended,  and  the  ga^ens  furnished  with  every 
thing  odculated  to  please  the  eye,  or  gratify  tfate 
taste. 

After  the  death  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  Mont  Louis 
was  occupied  as  a.  country-house  by  the  Jesuits, 
and  became  the  scene  of  their  numerous  intrigniM. 
The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  is  said  to 
have  been  projected  at  this  place,  and  hence  were 
issued  many  of  the  lettres  de  cachet  which  con- 
signed the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  to  imprison- 
ment 

In  1763,  when  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was 
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abolished  in  France,  Mont  Louis  was  ordered  to 
be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors.  It  was 
afterward  inhabited  by  numerous  proprietors, 
who  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  as 
the  expense  of  such  an  establishment  soon  swal- 
lowed up  the  whole  of  a  slender  fortune,  and 
materially  diminished  the  most  wealthy.  It  was 
finally  purchased  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine, 
and  laid  out  in  1604,  as  a  cemetery,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Brongniart. 

The  house  of  Pire  la  Chaise  has  since  been 
taken  down,  and  a  chapel  erected  on  its  site. 
Traces  of  the  ditch  which  surrounded  it  are  yet 
visible,  and  the  water  which  still  continues  to 
flow  by  a  subterranean  chiannel,  is  used  by  the 
gardener  for  moistening  the  shrubs  around  the 
tombs. 

The  cemetery  of  P^re  la  Chaise  is  situated  on 
the  east  side  of  Paris,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Boulevards,  near  the  Barri^re  d'Aulnay.  It  is 
the  largest  of  the  cemeteries  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  French  metropolis,  and  now  contains  /rom 
eighty  to  one  hundred  acres,  pleasingly  diversi- 
fied by  hill,  plain,  and  valley.  The  irregularity 
of  the  ground  renders  it  extremely  picturesque, 
and  its  beauty  is  still  further  increased  by  the 
gloomy  foliage  of  its  cypress-trees,  shading  tombs 
of  every  form.  Few  situations  command  so  ex- 
tensive and  varied  a  prospect.  On  the  west  is 
seen  the  whole  of  Pans ;  on  the  south,  Bicetre 
and  Meudon ;  on  the  east,  the  plain  of  St.  Mand^, 
Montreuil,  Vincennes,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Marne ;  and  on  the  north,  Belleville  and  Mont- 
martre. 

The  cemetery  contains  three  kinds  of  graves : 
Ist  The  Fosses  Communes,  or  public  graves,  four 
and  a  half  feet  deep,  in  which  the  poor  are  buried 
gratuitously  in  comns  placed  close  to  each  other. 
These  are  re-opened  every  five  years,  that  time 
being  auite  sufficient  in  this  soil  to  decompose 
the  bodies.  2d.  The  temporary  graves,  which, 
on  the  payment  of  fifty  francs,  are  held  for  ten 
years,  but  must  be  given  up  at  the  end  of  that 
term,  although  monuments  may  have  been  erected 
over  them.  3d.  The  perpetual  graves,  which  are 
purchased  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs  per 
metre,  and  over  which  perpetual  monuments  may 
be  erected.  The  temporary  graves  may  be  made 
perpetual  by  purchase  previous  to  the  expiration 
of  the  ten  years,  and  the  fifty  francs  originally 
paid  are  then  deducted  from  the  purchase-money. 

The  first  funeral  took  place  May  21, 1804,  and 
since  that  period  more  than  150,000  persons  have 
been  buried  here,  exclusive  of  those  from  the 
hospitals.  Many  of  the  tombs  are  distinguished 
for  their  architectural  beauty,  and  others  contain 
the  remains  of  men  who  delighted  the  world  by 
their  writings,  instructed  it  by  their  wisdom,  and 
embellished  it  by  their  genius. 

The  entrance  to  the  cemetery  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  semicircular  recess,  and  is  adorned 
with  cippi  and  funeral  ornaments.  Over  the  gate 
is  this  inscription : 

SCIO  ENIM  QUOD  REDEMPTOR 

Meus  vivrr  kt  in 

NOVISSIMO  DTE  DE  TERRA 
SURRECTDRUS  SUM. 

Job,  xtx.  IS. 


On  the  right  side  is  inscribed. 
Qui  CRBDrr  in  me 

EtIAM  81  MORTUUS 

FuERrr  VI  VET. 

Joan.  xL  2ft. 
And  on  the  left, 

Spes  illorum 
Immortalitate 
Plena  est. 

Sapient,  iii.  4. 
Beyond  the  gate  is  an  open  space  between  two 
avenues,  to  the  right  of  which  is  the  house  of  the 
keeper,  the  porter's  lodge  and  stonemason's  work- 
shops. To  the  left  are  the  fosses  communes,  or 
public  craves,  and  in  front  appears  the  chapel 
A  small  space  to  the  right  of  the  porter's  lodge, 
is  appropriated  to  the  burial  of  Jews,  but  the 

,  whole  of  the  other  part  of  this  extensive  ceme- 
tery is  devoted  to  the  interment  of  persons  of  all 
ranks  and  all  religions. 

The  chapel  is  a  neat  building  surmonnted  by  a 
cross  of  wnite  marble,  and  illuminated  by  a  wm- 
dow  in  the  centre  of  the  roof.  It  is  fift^'-six  feet 
long,  twenty- eight  broad,  and  fifty-six  in  height 
The  level  ground  in  front  of  this  building  com- 
mands a  fine  view. 

-  It  would  require  weeks  to  notice  all  the  tombs 
in  this  delightful  spot. 

I     The  most  interesting  monument  i^the  tomb  of 

lAbelard  and  Heloise,  which  is  situated  to  the 

'  right  of  the  entrance  near  the  Jews'  burial-ground. 
This  tomb  actually  contains  the  ashes  of  the  two 
lovers. 

I     Abelard  died  at  the  Priory  of  St  Marcel  de 

j  Chalons  sur  Saone,  April  21,  1142,  and  was  bu- 
ried there.  In  November  following,  Pierre  dc 
Cluni  caused  his  body  to  be  clandestinely  remov- 
ed, and  sent  to  Heloise,  at  the  ParacUte.  She 
E laced  the  coffin  of  her  lover  in  a  chapel  which 
e  had  constructed  there. 

i     Heloise  expired  on  Sunday  the  17th  of  May, 

1 1163,  and  her  body  was  deposited  in  the  coflin  of 
her  husband,  agreeably  to  her  own  directions. 
In  1497,  this  coffin  was  removed  from  the  chapel, 
and  transferred  into  the  great  church  of  the  mo- 
nastery ;  but  the  bones  of  the  two  bodies  were 
separated,  and  two  tombs  were  erected,  one  on 

!  each  side  the  choir.  In  1630,  Marie  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld directed  them  to  be  placed  in  the  part 
called  the  Chapel  of  the  Trinity;  and,  in  1766, 
Madame  Roye  de  la  Rochefoucauld  projected  a 
new  monument  in  honor  of  the  two  lovers,  but 
it  was  not  erected  till  after  her  death,  in  1779. 
This  monument  was  composed  of  the  group  of 
the  Trinity,  which  had  been  sculptured  by  order 

I  of  Abelard,  and  of  a  base  on  which  was  inscribed 
the  following  epitaph,  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Marmontel : 

I  Hic: 

'  Sab  eodem  marmore  i«cent 

•  Hujus  TlfonastAril 

Conditor  Petrus  Abelardus 

'  Et  abbatitta  prima  Uelotsa. 

OUm  ttadiia,  ingenio,  amore,  infauatit  iraptii* 

I  Bt  pfluiilentia, 

I  Nqdc  fleterna,  quod  speramus,  felicitate 

!  Cohjancti. 

Petrai  obiit  XX.  prima  Aprilia,  Anno  114S, 

IJeloUaXVII.  Maii,  1161. 

Carls  Carole  de  Roucy  Paraclete  abbatiaaa, 

1770. 

The  monument  now  in  P^re  la  Chaise  is  a  Go- 
thic chupel  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  cele- 
brated Abbey  of  Paraclete,  by  M.  Lenoir,  and 
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originally  placed  in  the  internal  court  of  the 
Museum  of  French  Monuments.  lu  form  it  a 
parallelogram  fourteen  feet  by  eleven,  and  its 
neight  is  twenty-four  feet.  A  pinnacle  twelve 
feet  in  height,  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  roof, 
and  four  smaller  pinnacles  ornament  the  corners. 
Fourteen  colums,  each  six  feet  in  height,  and 
adorned  with  rich  capitals,  support  ten  arches, 
surmounted  by  worked  cornices.  The  principal 
pediment  contains  two  busts  and  a  baB-relief,  di- 
Tided  into  three  parts:  the  centre  represents 
Mount  Calvary;  theleft,  Abelardin  his  monastic 
dress ;  and  the  right,  an  angel  holding  in  his  arms 
the  soul  of  Abelard.  The  opposite  pediment  pre- 
sents a  bas-relief  of  Abelard's  funeral,  and  two 
roses ;  and  the  other  two  pediments  are  adorned 
"With  roses. 

In  this  chapel  is  placed  the  tomb  built  for  Abe- 
lard by  Peter  the  Venerable,  at  the  Priory  of  St. 
Marcel.  He  is  re'presented  in  a  recumbent  pos- 
ture, and  at  his  side  is  the  statue  of  Heloise.  The 
bas-reliefs  round  the  sarcophagus  represent  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  and  there  are  inscriptions 
referring  to  the  erection  and  removal  of  the  monu- 
ment 

Our  engraving  gives  a  view  on  an  eminence 
called  the  Carri  Massena.  On  the  left  is  seen  a 
monument  of  that  celebrated  general,  consisting 
of  a  lofty  pyramid,  bearing  his  name,  his  medal- 
lion by  Bosio,  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the  titles 
of  his  four  principal  victories.  Contiguous  to  it, 
is  a  superb  sarcophagus  of  white  marble,  in  me- 
mory of  Marshal  £efSbvret  duke  of  Dantzick  ; 
each  side  of  the  principal  front  is  adorned  with 
figures  of  Fame  crowning  the  profile  of  the  Mar- 
shal, and  beneath  is  an  inscription  containing  his 
title  and  the  names  of  the  places  at  which  he 
distinguished  himself. 

Beyond  this  tomb,  on  the  right,  is  that  of  the 
Due  ae  Dtcris^  formerly  Minister  of  the  Marine : 
it  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  monument 
of  Le^fbvre,  but  is  composed  of  stone,  and  is 
adorned  on  each  side  with  a  ship. 

Not  far  from  Massena's  tomb  is  the  grave  of 
Talma. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  OLD  SOLDIER. 

**For,  my  revenges  were  bent  high  upoD  him, 
And  wfttch'd  the  time  to  shoot." 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1780,  at  the  close  of  a 
sabbath  dav,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  retired  farm 
house  in  Georgia  assembled  at  their  evening  re- 
past. Tlie  venerable  farmer,  the  widow  of  his 
son,  and  her  only  daughter,  a  blooming  girl  of 
sixteen,  comprised  the  little  circle.  "I  snould 
like,"  said  tne  old  man,  **  to  know  where  our 
young  soldier  is  now.**  Tears  and  blushes  ap- 
peared at  once  on  the  countenance  of  Kate,  and 
'when  the  mother  fervently  exclaimed,  "  God  pre- 
serve him,"  she  could  not  restrain  her  sobs ;  for 
it  was  of  her  cousin  Leonard,  her  betrothed  hus- 
band, that  they  spoke.  "  Out  with  your  tears, 
babv  face,"  cried  her  grandsire,  cheerfully ;  **  he 
will  come  home  to  yon  soon,  nothing  less  than  a 
ceptain.  What!  would  you  have  him  stay  at 
home  at  such  a  time ;  ah !  if  I  felt  not  the  aches 
of  seventy  in  my  limbs,  or  could  I  shake  from 
my  gray  bead  a  score  of  years,  I  would  not  be 


now  sitting  in  the  chimney  corner."  Kate  smiled 
at  her  sire*s  earnestness.  She  handed  him  the 
Bible  and  his  spectacles,  and  having  listened  to 
the  evening  portion,  and  joined  in  the  fervent 
prayer,  the  peaceful  family  retired  to  rest. 

The  dwelling  of  John  Cammel  was  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  ran  a  deep 
narrow  stream  that  watered  the  valley.  Onr  the 
)\ank  of  this  stream  terminated  the  boundary  of 
the  farm,  and  the  vale  beyond  was  mostly  a  thick 
wood,  where  some  new  settlers  had  begun  to 
clear  small  portions  of  the  ground.  The  huts  of 
these  people  were  the  only  dwellings  within  some 
miles  of  Cammel's  house,  which  was  rendered 
the  more  retired  by  the  thick  shade  of  the  nu- 
merous trees  which  grew  around  it.  It  was  built 
in  the  plain  style,  most  suitable  to  a  farmer;  con- 
sisting of  one  story,  divided  into  a  parlor  and 
three  sleeping  apartments  where  the  inmates 
lodged.  The  servants  belonging  immediately  to 
the  house,  occupied  the  lott  above ;  while  the 
negroes  who  tilled  the  farm  had  their  own  cot- 
taf^es  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  nearly  two* 
miles  from  the  dwelling.  Kate  and  her  mother 
slept  in  the  back  room,  whose  windows  looked  on 
the  path  which  wound  along  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  as  it  led  to  the  house.  It  was  midnieht,  and 
she  had  sunk  into  an  uneasy  slumber,  when  she 
was  startled  from  it  by  the  indistinct  sound  of 
smothered  voices.  Unsuspicious  of  evil,  and  un- 
willing to  awake  her  mother,  she  rose,  and  gently 
opened  the  window ;  she  leaned  out  and  listened ; 
all  was  silent,  and  she  saw  nothing  but  the  tall 
trees  that  stood  smiling  in  the  moonlight.  She 
was  withdrawing,  when  she  suddenly  perceived 
something  gleam  among  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
old  willow,  whose  branches  trailed  to  the  ground. 
She  fixed  her  eye  upon  it — the  breeze  gently 
waved  the  leaves — it  was  a  bayonet  which  glanced 
in  the  moonbeam.  At  the  same  instant  she  saw 
one  of  the  negroes  running  toward  the  house^ — 
"  Shut  the  window,"  he  cried,  perceiving  her : 
*'  the  British  are  here."  A  mortal  wound  from  a 
musket  prevented  his  concludinff .  Kate  had  heard 
enough ;  she  attempted  to  bar  tne  shutters,  but  ere 
she  could  effect  it,  she  heard  the  report  of  a  gun, 
and  felt  its  burning  contents  in  her  bosom,  riurk- 
ness  came  over  her ;  and  for  some  moments  she 
lay  insensible.  The  fresh  air  which  blew  from 
the  window  on  her  face,  revived  her ;  she  crept 
to  the  bed  to  seek  her  mother,  but  it  was  empty ; 
and  the  sound  of  men's  footsteps,  deep  execra^ 
tions,  and  horrid  mirth,  struck  ner  with  terror. 
Amidst  the  noise  and  tumult,  she  distinguished 
the  voice  of  her  faithful  nurse,  calling  from  the 
upper  window,  and  entreating  her  to  come  to  the 
loft ;  "  Quick,  quick,"  repeat^  the  woman.  Kate 
rose,  and  with  difficulty  walked  to  the  door.  It 
was  but  to  cross  the  hall  and  she  would  reach 
the  stairs  of  the  garret.  She  entered  the  hall, 
and  was  hastening  through  it,  when  she  saw  the 
inanimate  body  of  a  man  lying  across  a  chair. 
Another  glance  told  her  that  it  was  her  aged  pa- 
rent. She  lingered  one  instant — but  that  instant 
decided  her  fate.  The  door  of  the  palor  was 
opened,  and  an  officer,  with  several  soldiers,  rush- 
ed into  the  hall.  Approaching  the  affrighted  girl, 
he  addressed  her  in  coarse  and  jeering  terms. 
She  sunk  on  her  knees,  and  attempted  to  suppli- 
cate his  mercy ;  he  rudely  grasped  her  arm,  when 
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extreme  fear,  combining  with  the  agonies  of  her 
wound,  burst  the  strings  of  life,  and  she  expired 
at  his  touch.  The  officer  threw  her  stiflening 
form  from  him,  with  an  exclamation  of  horror, 
and  giving  some  orders  to  his  men,  they  quitted 
the  house.  But  there  was  one  who  had  been  a 
trembling  witness  to  his  brutality ;  who  had  mark- 
ed his  countenance,  as  for  a  moment  he  stood 
with  his  head  uncorered,  and  had  heard  the  name 
by  which  his  soldiers .  addressed  him.  The  old 
negro,  the  husband  of  Kate's  nurse,  had  ventured 
to  descend  the  stairs  to  seek  the  ill-fated  girl,  and 
had  partly  unclosed  the  door  which  shut  him 
from  the  hall,  when  he  beheld  her  situation,  with- 
out the  power  of  affording  her  assistance.  He 
now  hastened  to  raise  her,  and  observing  the 
blood  which  flowed  from  her  bosom,  he  called  to 
his  wife  to  aid  him  in  carrying  her  to  the  loft. 
But  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  burst  forth 
from  every  part  of  the  house,  announced  that  the 
maurauders  had  finished  their  dreadful  errand. 
While  the  nurse  supported  the  cold  form  of  her 
foster  child,  the  old  man  stole  out  to  observe  the 
motions  of  the  enemy.  They  were  marching 
eilentlv  up  the  hill,  and  the  faithful  servants, 
with  their  lifeless  burden,  fearfully  descended  to 
the  stream,  and  crossing  over  a  rough  bridge, 
they  followed  the  narrow  path  which  brought 
them  in  safety  to  the  cottage  of  a  young  farmer, 
who  readily  opened  his  door  to  them. 

Leonard  Cammel  had  entered  the  army  a  pri- 
vate soldier,  but  his  merit  soon  gained  bun  pro- 
motion. He  had  just  received  a  lieutenant's  com- 
mission, and  was  appointed,  in  conjunction  with 
myself,  then  of  the  same  rank,  to  conduct  an  ex- 
pedition, the  plan  of  which  was  unfolded  to  us 
by  Colonel  Clarke,  our  immediate  commander. 
As  a  mark  of  favor,  Leonard  was  permitted  to 
stop  at  Cammel's  farm  for  two  hours,  to  see  and 
converse  with  his  friends.  I  could  not  but  envy 
his  feelings  as  I  looked  on  his  flowing  cheek  and 
sparkling  eye,  and  joined  in  his  bright  anticipa- 
tions. At  length  we  arrived  at  the  &rm,  and  en- 
tered the  road  which  led  to  the  place  of  Leonard's 
nativity.  As  we  ascended  a  high  hill,  Leonard 
looked  round,  and  turning  pale,  said,  "  I  do  not 
eee  the  house.'*  We  put  the  spur  to  our  horses, 
and  another  moment  brought  us  before  the  black 
and  smoking  ruin.  The  house  was  burnt  to  the 
l^round,  and  some  of  the  finest  trees  had  shared 
Its  fate.  The  garden,  which  even  in  its  desolation 
seemed  to  own  a  woman's  taste,  was  trampled, 
and  its  flowers  were  cruriied.  A  bower,  wnich 
had  been  shaded  by  the  white  roses  of  the  luxu- 
riant multifiora,  was  leveled  with  the  earth ;  yet 
the  flowers  still  reared  their  pale  heads,  and  per- 
fumed the  morning  air.  **  This  is  not  the  effect  of 
accident,"  exclaimed  Leonard,  leaning  against  a 
tree,  as  if  stunned  by  the  shock,  while  the  sol- 
diers vented  their  anger  in  oaths  and  threats  of 
vengeance.  ♦*  W  here  shall  we  seek  your  family .>" 
I  inquired.  **  Not  on  earth,  I  fear,"  answered 
Leonard ;  yet  the  eagerness  with  which  he  led 
the  way  till  we  came  to  the  cottage,  showed  that 
he  still  cherished  hope.  The  old  nurse  was  sit- 
ting at  the  entrance  of  the  hut  as  we  approached ; 
at  sight  of  Leonard,  she  wrung  her  hands,  and 
weeping  bitterly,  cried,  "you  have  come  too 
late."  **  Where  is  Kate  and  my  grandfather  ?" 
was  Leonard's  eager  inquiry ;  and  )vithout  wait- 


ing her  answer,  he  Tuehed  into  the  house.  I  fol. 
lowed  him,  and  beheld  stretched  on  the  bed  tk 
lifeless  form  of  a  young  female ;  her  white  ann 
were  crossed  on  her  bosom — her  beautiful  featurei 
were  not  only  convulsed  by  the  agony  of  death, 
but  of  mortal  terror — and  her  long  brown  hair, 
which  flowed  over  her  form,  was  in  some  placet 
clotted  with  blood.  It  was  only  by  speakiog  of 
revenge,  and  urging  the  imperious  calls  of  dntj, 
that  I  was  enabled  to  tear  the  wretched  joutk 
from  the  corpse  of  his  murdered  love.  Before  be 
departed,  he  ascertained  the  name  of  the  officer 
who  had  commanded  these  fiends.  .  I  was  not  sur- 
prised when  the  negro,  after  detailing  the  whok 
scene,  mentioned  Uie  name  of  G-— .  "Yoi 
will  easily  know  him,"  he  continued,  "byascar 
which  covers  his  cheek."  "  I  shall  know  him," 
said  Leonard,  bitterly ;  and  his  deportment  then 
changed  from  deep  dejection  to  a  fierce  and  ferer- 
ish  eagerness  of  manner.  We  were  succesBfnl 
in  our  errand,  ar^d  after  a  few  days  absence  re- 
joined Colonel  Clarke.  One  morning,  as  I  ww 
sitting  alone,  Leonard  came  to  my  tent,  his  but 
lighted  up  with  a  joyful,  but  ferocious  ezpressioD. 
Before  I  could  speak,  he  exclaimed,  "haveyoi 
heard  the  order;  we  are  to  attack  fort G — ." 
"  Who  defends  it  r*  I  asked.  *•  Who  ?  G — .• 
Alarmed  at  his  fierceness,  I  said,  "  What  do  m 
think  of,  my  friend  r  Grasping  his  sword,  while 
bis  brow  crimsoned  with  rage,  he  replied,  "Of 
the  smoking  ruin  and  stiff  corpse  thai  I  left  be- 
hind me."    Colonel  G was  obliged  to  sar- 

render  to  our  superior  force.  As  at  the  head  of 
his  men  he  walked  from  the  fort  between  the 
ranks  of  his  conqueror,  a  musket  ball  whistled 
through  the  air;  it  was  aimed  by  anuneniig 

hand,  and  G fell  to  the  ground,  a  dead  man. 

Although  every  exertion  was  used,  it  was  nerei 
discovered  who  was  the  murderer.  I  dared  not 
question  Leonard,  but  the  cahn  sternness  of  his 
countenance  spoke  of  satisfied  revenue.  Oncel 
ventured  to  deplore  the  event  as  a  stam  apon J"[ 
honor.  "  Would  he  bad  died  in  battle;  he  hid 
trusted  to  our  faith;  he  was  unarmed;  to  ham 
him  then  was  faithless  and  unmerciful."  "He 
showed  her  no  mercy,"  said  Leonard,  in  aroice 
which  made  me  shudder. 


EXAMINING   A   WITNESS. 
Qua  young  lawyers  are  a  surprising  set  of  g«- 
iuses,  and  when  they  do  get  a  cTient,  it  is  amufflM 
to  see  with  what  a  nibble  and  then  a  hearty  bite 
they  take  hold.    Here,  now,  is  a  specimen  of  l^ 
gal  acuteness  in  examininga  witness,  which  gow 
to  prove  the  tact  of  that  much  abused,  misrepreseni- 
ed,  intelligent  and  honest  class  of  Dcreons.   im- 
agine the  stem  dignity  of  the  counsellw's  phMO  mj 
as  he  calls  out  and  proceeds : 
CounseUar.  Call  John  Tompkins. 
Witruss.  Here!  {is  sworn.) 
Look  this  way — what's  your  name  ? 
John  Tompkins.  -, 

John  Tompkins,  eh !    And  pray,  J^»°/**^ 
kins,  what  do  you  know  about  this  aflair. 
As  I  was  going  up  Chatham  street— 
Stop,  stop !  not  quite  so  fast,  John  Toinpw» 
When  was  you  going  up  Chatham  street? 
On  Friday,  the  4th  of  July. 
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Oh,  oh !  Fridiy,  the  4th  of  July.  And  pray 
kow  came  you  to  know  that  it  was  Friday,  the 

National  Independence — ^wann — chasers — toU 
^rs— -en  nog — 

Yoa  have  a  good  memory,  John  Tompkins: 
YOU  pretend  to  remember  your  walking  up  Chat- 
bun  street  on  the  4th  of  Snly, 

Yes,  Sir,  I  remember  it  as  if  it  was  hut  yester* 
toy. 


And  pray,  now,  what  makes  you  remember  it 
so  very  well  ? 

I  was  ffoing  to  fetch  a  midwife. 

Stop  there,  if  you  please.  Gentlemen  of  the 
iury,  please  to  attend  to  this.  So,  John  Tomp- 
kins, you,  a  hale,  hearty  man,  were  eoing  to  fetch 
a  midwife.  Now,  answer  me  directly — look  this 
'way,  Sir-«-what  could  you  possibly  want  with  a 
midwife? 

I  wanted  to  fetch  her  to  a  neighbor's  wife  who 
was  ill  a-bed. 

A  neighbor's  wife !  What,  then,  you  have  no 
wife  of  your  own  ? 

No,  Sir. 

Recollect  yourself ;  you  say  you  have  no  wife 
of  your  own. 

No,  Sir ;  I  never  had  a  wife. 

None  of  your  auibbles,  friend ;  I  did  not  ask 
you  if  you  ever  nad  a  wife.  I  ask  you  if  you 
nave  now  a  wife ;  and  you  say  no. 

Yes,  Sir ;  and  I  say  truth. 

Yes,  Sir !  and  no.  Sir !  and  you  say  truth !  we 
shall  soon  find  that  out.  And  was  there  nobody 
to  fetch  a  midwife  but  you  ? 

No,  my  neighbor  lay  ill  himself. 

What!  did  he  want  a  midwife  too?  (a  Umd 

He  lay  ill  of  a  fever;  and  so  I  went  to  serve 
him. 

No  doubt,  you  are  a  very  serviceable  fellow  in 
your  wajr.  But  pray,  now,  after  you  had  fetched 
the  midwife,  where  did  yoi^  go  ? 

I  went  to  call  upon  a  friend. 

Hold :  what  time  in  the  day  was  this  ? 

About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

It  was  quite  daylight,  was  it  not? 

Yes,  Sir ;  it  was  a  fine  summer  evening. 

What !  is  it  always  daylight  in  a  summer  even- 
inflr? 

I  believe  so  {smUinr.) 

No  laughing.  Sir,  if  you  please;  this  is  too  se- 
rious a  matter  for  levity.  W  hat  did  you  do  when 
you  went  to  call  upon  a  friend  ? 

He  asked  me  to  take  a  walk ;  and  when  we 
were  walking,  we  heard  a  great  noise — 

You  are  sure  it  vras  a  noise  you  heard  ? — ^mark, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury. 

Yes,  quite  sure. 

And  where  was  this  ? 

In  the  street 

Pray  attend,  Sir — ^I  dont  ask  you  whether  it 
was  in  the  street — I  ask  in  what  street  ? 

I  don't  know  the  name  of  the  street,  but  it  turns 
down  from — 

Now,  Sir,  upon  your  oath,  do  jrou  say  you 
don't  know  the  name  of  the  street  ? 

No,  I  don't. 

Did  you  never  hear  it  ? 

I  may  have  heard  it,  but  I  can't  say  I  remem- 
ber it. 

Bo  you  always  forget  what  you  have  heard  ? 


I  don't  know  that  I  ever  heard  it ;  but  I  mky 
have  heard,  and  forgot  it. 

Well,  Sir,  perhaps  we  may  fall  upon  a  way  to 
make  you  remember  it 

I  dont  know.  Sir;  I  would  tell  it  if  I  knew  it 

Oh !  to  be  sure  you  would ;  you  are  remarka- 
bly communicative.  Well,  you  heard  a  noise, 
and  I  suppose  you  went  to  see  it  too. 

Yes ;  we  went  the  house  where  it  came  from. 

So  !  it  came  from  a  house ;  and  pray  what  kind 
of  a  house? 

The  Cock  and  Bottle ;  a  public  house. 

The  Cock  and  Bottle !  why  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  house.  Pray  what  has  a  cock  to  do  with 
a  bottle  ? 

I  can't  tell ;  that  is  the  sign. 

Well,  and  what  passed  then  ? 

We  went  in,  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and 
the  prisoner  there — 

Where  ? 

Him  at  the  bar,  there :  I  know  him  very  well. 

You  know  him?  how  came  you  to  know 
him? 

We  worked  joumeywork  together  once ;  and  I 
remember  him  very  well. 

So,  your  memory  returns:  you  can't  tell  the 
name  of  the  street,  but  you  know  the  name  of 
the  public  house,  and  you  know  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar.  You  are  a  pretty  fellow !  And  pray 
what  was  the  prisoner  doing  ? 

When  I  saw  him,  he  was — 

When  you  saw  him !  Did  I  ask  you  what  he 
was  doing  when  you  did  not  see  him  ? 

I  understood  he  had  been  fightine. 

Give  us  none  of  your  understandings — tell  us 
what  you  saw. 

He  was  drinking  some  Hollands  and  water. 

Are  you  sure  it  was  Hollands  and  water? 

Yes ;  he  asked  me  to  drink  with  him,  and  I  just 
put  it  to  my  lips. 

No  doubt  you  did,  and  I  dare  say  did  not  take 
it  soon  from  them.  But  now.  Sir,  recollect  you 
are  upon  oath — ^look  at  the  jury.  Sir — upon  your 
oath,  will  you  aver  that  it  was  Hollands  and  wa- 
ter? 

Yes,  it  was. 

What,  was  it  not  plain  gin  ? 

No,  the  landlord  said  it  was  Hollands. 

Oh !  now  we  shall  come  to  the  point— 4he  land- 
lord said  ?  Do  you  believe  everything  the  land* 
lord  of  the  Cock  and  Bottle  says  ? 

I  dont  know  him  well  enough. 

Pray  what  religion  are  you  of? 

I  am  a  Protestant. 

Do  you  believe  in  a  future  state  ? 

Yes. 

Then  what  passed  after  you  drank  the  HoUaiidf 
and  water  ? 

I  heard  there  had  been  a  fight,  and  a  man  kill- 
ed ;  and  I  said,  **0h!  Robert,  I  hope  you  have 
not  done  this;"  and  he  shook  his  head. 

Shook  his  head !  and  what  did  you  understand 
by  that? 

Sir! 

I  say  what  did  you  understand  by  his  shaking 
his  head  ? 

I  can't  say. 

Can't  tell !  Cant  you  tell  what  a  man  means 
when  he  shakes  his  head  ? 

He  said  nothing. 
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Said  nothing !  I  don't  ask  you  what  he  said. 
What  did  yon  say? 

What  did  I  say? 

Don't  repeat  my  words,  fellow ;  hut  come  to 
the  point  at  once.     Did  you  see  the  dead  man  ? 
.  Yes,  he  lay  in  the  next  room. 

And  how  came  he  to  be  dead  ? 

There  had  been  a  fight,  as  I  said  before. 

I  don't  want  you  to  repeat  what  you  said  be- 
fore. 

There  had  been  a  fight  between  him  and  the — 

Speak  up,  his  honor  don't  hear  you — can't  you 
raise  your  voice  ?  ^ 

There  had  been  a  fight  between  him  and  the 
prisoner — 

Stop  there — pray  when  did  this  fight  begin  ? 

I  can't  tell  exactly ;  it  might  be  an  hour  before. 
The  man  was  quite  dead. 

And  so  he  might  if  the  fight  had  been  a  month 
before :  that  was  not  what  1  asked  you.  Did  you 
see  the  fight? 

No,  it  was  over  before  we  came  in. 

We  ! — what  we? 

I  and  my  friend. 

Well,  and  it  was  over,  and  you  saw  nothing? 

No. 

Gem'men  of  the  jury,  you'll  please  attend  to 
this;  he  positively  swears  he  saw  nothing  of  the 
fight.  Pray,  Sir,  how  was  it  that  you  saw  no- 
thing of  the  fight? 

Because  it  was  over  before  I  entered  the  house, 
as  I  said  before. 

No  repititions,  friend.  Was  there  any  fighting 
after  you  entered  ? 

No,  all  was  quiet. 

Quiet !  You  just  now  said  you  heard  a  noise 
— ^you  and  your  precious  friend. 

Yes,  we  heard  a  noise — 

Speak  up,  can't  you  ?  and  don't  hesitate  so. 

T^e  noise  was  from  the  people  crying  and  la- 
menting— 

Don't  look  to  me,  look  to  the  jury.  Well,  cry- 
ing and  lamenting. 

Crying  and  lamenting  that  it  happened;  and 
all  blaming  the  dead  man. 

Blaming  the  dead  man!  why  I  should  have 
thought  him  the  most  quiet  of  the  whole — {an- 
other laugh,)    But  what  did  they  blame  him  for? 

Because  he  struck  the  prisoner  several  times 
without  any  cause. 

Did  you  see  him  strike  the  prisoner  ? 

No  ;  but  [  was  told — 

We  don't  ask  you  what  you  was  told — ^what 
did  you  see  ? 

I  saw  no  more  than  I  have  told  you. 

Then  why  do  you  come  here  to  tell  us  what 
you  heard  ? 

I  only  wanted  to  give  the  reason  why  the  com- 
pany blamed  the  deceased 

Oh !  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  reasons 
or  theirs  either. 

No,  Sir,  I  don't  say  you  have. 

Now,  Sir,  remember  you  are  upon  oath;  you 
set  our  with  fetching  a  midwife ;  I  presume  you 
now  went  for  an  undertaker  ? 

No,  I  did  not. 

No!  that  is  surprising;  such  a  friendly  man. 
J  wonder  the  prisoner  did  not  employ  you. 

No,  I  went  away  soon  after. 

And  what  induced  you  to  go  away  ? 


It  became  late,  and  I  could  do  no  good. 

I  dare  say  you  could  not :  and  so  you  coom 
here  to  do  good,  don't  you  ? 

I  hope  I  have  done  no  harm — I  hayeApokea 
like  an  honest  man — ^I  don't  know  anything  more 
of  the  matter. 

Nay,  I  sha'n't  trouble  you  farther — (irtltMct  n- 
tirei,  but  is  tolled  again,)  Pray,  Sir,  what  did 
the  prisoner  drink  his  Hollands  and  water  out  of? 

A  pint  tumbler. 

A  pint  tumbler !  what !  a  rummer  ? 

I  dont  know— it  was  a  glass  that  holds  a  pint 

Are  you  sure  it  holds  a  pint  ? 

I  believe  so. 

Ay,  when  it  is  full,  I  suppose — You  may  go 
your  ways,  John  Tompkins.  A  pretty  hoperai 
lellow,  that 


MARIANA. 


IT  ALPIBD  TBHICTSOII. 

**Mariaiift  in  the  moated  grange." 
Wmi  blackest  noes  the  flower-plota 
Were  thicklj  crusted,  one  and  all, 
The  rasted  nails  feU  fidm  the  knoU 

That  held  the  peach  to  the  garden  waU. 
The  broken  sheds  look*d  sad  and  strange, 
Unllfted  was  the  clinking  latch. 
Weeded  and  worn  the  ancient  thatch, 
Upon  the  lonely  moated  grange. 
She  only  said  **  My  life  is  dreary, 

He  Cometh  not,**  she  said: 
She  said,  **  1  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead!* 

Her  tears  fell  with  the  dews  at  even, 
Her  tears  fell  ere  the  dews  were  dried. 

She  could  not  look  on  the  sweet  heaven, 
Either  at  room  dr  eventide. 

Ailer  the  flitting  of  the  bats, 
When  thickest  dark  did  trance  the  sky, 
She  drew  her  casement  curtain  by. 

And  glanced  across  the  glooming  flats. 
She  only  said,  **  The  night  is  dreary, 

He  coroeth  not,*^  she  said : 
She  said,  **  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
{  woslJ  that  I  were  dead!** 

Upon  the  middle  of  the  night, 

Waking  she  heard  the  nightfowl  crow ; 
The  cock  sung  out  an  hour  ere  light ; 

From  the  dark  fen  the  oxen*s  low 
Came  to  her ;  without  hope  of  change. 

In  sleep  she  seemed  to  walk  forlorn, 

Till  cold  winds  woke  the  gray-eyed  mom 
About  the  lonely  moated  grange.     * 

She  only  ssid,  **  The  day  is  dreary. 
He  Cometh  not,**  she  said ; 

She  said,  **  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  !** 

Aboat  a  stonecast  from  the  waU, 
A  sluice  with  blackened  waters  slept, 

And  o*er  it  many,  round  and  small. 
The  clustered  marinh-mosses  crept. 

Hard  by  a  poplar  shook  alway, 
All  silver-green  with  knarled  bark. 
For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  dark 

The  level  waste,  the  rounding  gray. 
She  only  said,  **  My  life  is  dreary. 

Be  comet  h  not«**  she  said ; 
She  said,  **  I  am  aweary,  awearyt 
I  would  that  I  were  dead!** 
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And  ever  when  the  moon  wu  low, 

And  the  shrill  winds  were  np  mn*  awaj, 
In  the  whltt  curtain,  to  and  fro, 

She  saw  the  gusty  shadow  sway. 
But  when  the  moon  was  very  low. 

And  wllo  winds  boand  within  their  cell. 

The  shadow  of  the  poplar  fell 
Upon  her  Bed,  aerosa  her  brow. 

She  only  said,  **  The  night  is  dreary, 
He  Cometh  not,**  she  said; 

She  said,  ^  T  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  !** 

All  day  within  the  dreamy  hoose. 

The  doors  npon  their  hinges  cieak*d, 
The  blue  fly  sung  i*  the  pane ;  the  mouse 
.    Behind  the  mouldering  wainscot  shriek*d, 
Or  from  the  crevice  peer*d  about. 
Old  faces  gllmmer'd  through  the  doors, 
Old  footsteps  trode  the  upper  floors, 
Old  voices  called  her  from  without. 
She  only  said,  **  My  life  is  dreary, 

He  Cometh  not,**  she  said ; 
She  said,  *'  (  am  aweary,  aweary. 
I  would  that  1  were  dead!** 

The  sparrow*s  chirrup  on  the  roof, 
The  slow  clock  ticking,  and  the  sound 

Which  to  the  wooing  wind  aloof 
The  poplar  made,  did  all  confound 

Her  sense;  but  most  she  loath*d  the  hour 
When  the  thick-moated  sunbeam  lay 
Athwart  the  chambers,  and  the  day 

Downsloped  was  westering  in  his  bower. 
Then,  said  she,  **  I  am  very  dreary, 

He  will  not  come,**  she  said ; 
She  wept,  **  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
Oh  God,  that  I  were  dead!** 


THE    SOLEMN    CELEBRATION. 

A    HISTORICAL    SKETCH. 
BT  MISS  H    p.  OOULD. 

It  was  a  great — a  momentous  day  to  our  country. 
The  storm  of  her  revolution  had  gratbered  in  its 
elements.  Dark  clouds  on  every  side,  rolling  up 
from  the  wrongs  of  an  oppressed  people  to  the 
skies,  had  closed  at  the  zenith ;  and  tne  black- 
Bess  of  our  political  heavens  cast  a  fearful  gloom 
upon  the  eartb. 

Then,  on  that  memorable  Nineteenth  of  April, 
the  first  dread  thunderbolt  of  battle  burst  sudden- 
ly over  the  plain  of  Lexington,  to  leave  it  irriga- 
ted by  a  cnmson  shower !  The  temple  of  the 
Srince  of  peace  was  shaken  and  shattered  by  the 
in  of  war,  and  became  at  once  a  place  of  refuge 
and  of  ambush  to  soldiers  armed  for  liberty  or 
death. 

He  whose  office  it  was  to  minister  to  the  sacred 
altar,  looked  forth  from  his  dwelling,  and  saw 
the  way  of  his  quiet  walk  from  his  own  door  to 
the  sanctuary  turned  into  the  theatre  of  a  most 
wondrous  and  awful  tragedy — the  infant  blades 
of  the  early  spring  grass  baptized  in  the  name  of 
freedom  with  the  life-blood  of  the  lambs  of  hip 
care.  And  the  grass  then  shooting  up  throughout 
the  land  was  not  mown  till  it  had  carpeted  a  free 
soil.  That  patriotic  pastor  beheld  the  first  grand 
sacrifice  to  American  liberty  slain  from  among  his 
own  little  village  flock  !  And  there  they  lay  on 
Uie  green  turf  before  him;  some  in  the  morta. 
agony,  jand  of  others,  the  yet  warm  but  breath- 


less clay,  just  left  by*  the  spirits  which  he  had 
labored  to  train  for  heaven,  as  they  sprang  up 
into  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  invoking 
aid  for  their  struggling  country,  nnd  appealing 
with  her  cause  to  the  high  court  above,  the  ea^. 
liest  there  in  her  behalf. 

The  pale  remains  of  these  magnanimous  sol- 
dier patriots  were  hastily  borne  from  the  field  of 
their  martyrdom  by  their  sorrowing  friends,  and 
with  no  other  shroud  than  the  gory  garments  in 
which  they  died,  laid  side  by  side  in  one  rude  re- 
ceptacle; and  thus  cemented  together  by  their 
clotted  life-streams,  as  their  hearts  had  been  by 
the  cause  in  which  they  were  poured  out,  com- 
mitted to  a  common  grave.  There,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  as  they  had  stood  in  battle,  they  slept 
undisturbed  through  the  lapse  of  three-score 
years.  They  sighed  no  more  for  liberty — no  more 
they  heard  the  clang  of  arms  or  the  groans  of 
their  dying  brethren.  They  heard  not  the  shout 
of  freedom  as  it  rent  the  air,  nor  the  sound  of  the 
sword  being  beaten  into  the  ploughshare,  and  the 
^ear  to  the  pruning-hook,  in  their  beloved  land. 
They  saw  not  how  prouoly  and  how  fondly  a 
vigorous  young  American  eagle  was  hanging  in 
the  blue  ether  deep  above  their  bed  of  earth,  with 
his  warm  plumy  breast  to  them,  his  eye  drinking 
at  the  sun,  and  his  wings  outspread  to  span  the 
globe. 

A  few  years  ago  these  remains  were  exhumed, 
to  be,  on  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  battle, 
entombed  with  military  honors,  in  a  vault — a  new 
tomb  prepared  for  them  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lex- 
ington, beneath  a  monument  which  marks  the 
spot  where  they  fell.  They  were  ^thered  into 
one  rich  sarcophagus,  inscribed  with  all  their 
names,  and  taking  a  long  leave  of  their  open 

Save,  borne  with  solemn  pomp  from  beside  it  in 
e  cemetery  to  the  church  hard  by,  with  Colum- 
bia's star-spangled  banner  spread  over  them  for 
the  first — tne  last  time,  and  there  placed  in  the 
aisle,  before  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses  raining 
tears  at  the  aflfecting  sight. 

Never  before  did  mortal  remains  return  from 
the  dark  chambers  of  the  dead  into  the  l^ht  of 
day  with  so  truly  pious  and  magnificent  a  wel- 
come, or  to  occasion  such  a  tide  of  new  and  pow- 
erful emotion  as  suddenly  overwhelmed  every 
heart  in  that  immense  assembly,  on  beholding 
these  higubrious  evidences  come  back,  after  sixty 
years'  repose,  to  attest  to  the  longing,^tiie  sighing, 
the  burning  desire  of  the  spirits  that  once  anima- 
ted them  for  the  rights  which  they  never  obtained. 

Yet  it  was  not  mourninjg — it  was  not  sorrow, 
nor  pain  from  sympathy  with  present  or  recent 
suffering,  that  melted  the  beholders.  It  was  a 
mysterious,  irrcc*istible  power,  penetrating  every 
breast  with  a  deep,  realizing  sense  never  felt  be- 
fore, of  the  price  of  peril,  agony  and  life,  at 
which  the  blessings  of  freedom  were  purchased 
by  our  fathers  for  our  inheritance.  It  was  a  feel- 
ing to  which  not  a  bosom  in  the  throng  had  till 
that  moment  known  itself  susceptible.  The  oc- 
casion was  unique  in  the  world's  annals,  and  the 
emotions  it  caused  no  less  so.  The  effect  of  these 
honored  relics  on  that  grand  body  of  people  was 
wondrous,  almost  as  that  produced  by  the  bones 
of  the  Prophet  of  Israel  on  the  body  of  the 
young  man  that  touched  them  as  it  lowered  into 
his  sepulchre.  They  reanimated  the  material  form. 
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80  that  it  rose  up  and  stood'on  its  feet.  Bat  these 
touched  the  t-o-A  of  the  beholder,  infusing  as  it 
were,  a  new  hie  and  power  of  perception,  and 
1)ringing  orer  it  a  solemnity  in  view  of  the  rights 
which  our  fathers  sighed  and  toiled  for,  and  which 
we  may  have  but  too  thoughtlessly  possessed. 
There  seemed,  throughout  ue  crowd,  almost  a 
general  suspension  of  breath,  as  if  they  had  si- 
multaneously imagined  the  air  which  we  so  freely 
breathe  meted  out  to  our  ancestors  by  weight 
and  measure.  The  presence  of  these  moulder- 
ing remains  enkindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  spec- 
tators a  lirely  gratitude  toward  those  valiant 
men  who  achieved  our  independence,  the  more 
intensely  glowing,  as  it  now  seemed  almost  too 
late  to  bestow  it  this  side  of  the  invisible  world. 
It  must  be  directed,  with  scarce  an  earthly  medi- 
um, to  that  all-wise  Beinj;  who  has  taken  to  him- 
self so  many  to  whom  it  was  due ;  that  of  aU 
fiiat  noble  army  of  patriot  heroes,  we  see  now 
only  a  thin  and  faded  remnant — a  few  white- 
haired,  trembling,  weary  pilgrims,  lingering  here 
and  there,  feeble  and  solitary,  on  the  bleak  shore 
of  time,  awaiting  the  barge  that  is  to  convey  them 
home. 

A  small  number  of  these,  and  some  who  had 
Monged  to  the  same  company  with  the  fallen  in 
the  bi^le  of  Lexington,  were  present  at  the  so- 
lemn celebration — each  bearinfl;  on  his  breast  a 
badge  of  that  company  which  bad  been  so  close- 
ly M>und  together  oy  the  one  great  cause,  when 
Aose  bosoms  were  warmed  by  the  fire  of  youth. 

As  they  tottered  near,  and  their  aged  eyes  look- 
ed darkly  on  their  brethren  in  the  coffin,  they  re- 
membered how  they  once — how  they  last  had  seen 
them ;  and,  contrasting  that  day  with  this,  idmost 
Teady  to  cry  with  the  voice  in  the  valley  of  vis- 
ion— Can  these  dry  banes  live  ? — they,  in  spirit, 
turned  away  the  sight  from  earth  and  ashes, 
blessing  the  promise  and  the  author  of  a  more 
glorious  resurrection. 

The  funeral  oration  pronounced  over  those  re- 
Tered  relics  before  that  dignified  audience,  was 
by  one  wisely  chosen  and  well  qualified  for  an 
occasion  so  great,  so  deeply  interesting  and  afiect- 
inc  as  no  man  ever  addressed  an  assembly  on 
before,  and  none  could  ever  again.  While  every 
ear  of  the  vast  multitude  hung  on  the  elo<|uent 
lips  of  Edward  Everett,  and  every  heart  felt  itself 
melting  at  the  pathetic  story  he  was  telling  in  his 
own  peculiar,  thrilling  accents,  or  enlarged  and 
elevated  by  the  high-toned  sentiments  ne  was 
uttering,  so  deathlike  was  the  stillness  of  the 
kouse,  you  could  almost  hear  the  drop  of  the  sol- 
dier's tear  on  his  glittering  armor,  as  he  listened 
and  looked,  and  beholding  what  was  near  him  in 
the  aisle,  realized  that  it  was  for  no  vain  pageant 
or  empty  show  that  he  and  his  company  were 
equipped  in  military  array. 

The  half-stifled  sob  of  the  statesman,  too,  was 
detected  throujj;h  the  reigning  stillness  that  betray- 
ed the  bosom  it  was  shucing,  while  he  considered 
the  sacredness  of  the  charge  committed  to  his 
trust — the  great  duties  of  his  office,  and  viewed 
himself  as  a  high-priest  in  the  temple  of  our  lib- 
erty, with  the  ark  of  a  *  nation's  rights  to  protect 
from  the  touch  of  profane  or  unclean  hands. 

But  the  orator  had  done.  The  dirge  was  sung ; 
the  benediction  was  pronounced.  The  people 
noved — 


Am  a  rich,  rmre  cuket  filled  wiUi  fold 

And  p«trts  and  pnciout  stones. 
They  took  op  the  coffin  dim  snd  cold 

Whb  Uie  soldier*s  names  and  bones. 

Tbeo  slowly  forth  to  the  bettto-gremd. 

While  every  moiith  was  dvaih« 
They  moved  to  the  moumfol  bimIc^  wmm4 

Andthe  beat  of  the  moOed  dnw.     « 

They  reached  the  place  for  the  honoreddead. 

The  proudest  and  the  best— 
The  earth  that  had  been  their  djinf  bed. 

Prepared  for  their  Anal  rest. 

Those  relics  dark  from  the  light  they  lowered* 
Where  the  bleeding  warriors  feO, 

And  volleys  three  o*er  the  tomb  they  | 
Twas  the  soldier's  long  farewelL 


THE  LOa  OP  THB  ROVBR. 

<*Tbs  RoTvm  contains  an  excellent  plate  each  week,  asi 
its  literary  department  is  manafod  with  taste.  The  oaly 
thing  we  dislike  is  iu  name."— Wist.  Lit.  Mass. 

Thank  yoo,  sir ;  it  is  what  we  have  been  dislikiof  for  aoaM 
time  past;  and  when  the  present  volume  is  concladed, 
among  the  many  improvements  that  we  shall  oommence  the 
new  volume  with,  we  shall  attend  that  it  be  newly  asd  ee- 
phonionsly  christened,  and  begin  anew  with  a  whole  rig  of 
the  best  **  bib  and  tucker**  thu  we  can  put  on— «  cleea  itee 
and  a  new  apron ;  and  wiUi  our  volume  one,  nomber  omm, 
new  series,  you  may  depend  upon  it  we  shall  **  mow  a  wide 
swarth**  with  a  quick  step  that  will  astonish  our  easy-paced 
cotemporaries.  We  have  commenced  our  arrangements,  sad 
shall  be  able  to  unfold  our  whole  plan  in  about  two  weeks. 

PosTAOB.— Our  subscribers  to  the  country  edition  who  re- 
side within  thirty  miles  of  New  York,  must  know  by  this 
time  that  they  are  entitled  to  receive  it  f^ee  of  poetage,  as  H 
is  but  a  single  sheet  folded,  without  either  cover  or  stitcMpg. 
This  is  an  important  advantage  wbidl  we  have  over  the 
monthlies.  Our  sobecrlbers  in  such  placee  cando  «s  greet 
favor  now,  by  procuring  addltiona]  namea  to  our  list.  We 
will  send  six  copies  one  year  to  any  person  or  dob  of  psrsons 
who  wiU  remit  us  five  doUars,  or  for  any  one  remittance  sf 
ten  dollars  we  wiU  send  thirteen  copies.  WiU  our  exchanges 
in  such  places  please  netloe  this, or  act  ferns  la  tlie  capndiy 
of  agental 

AMOinaaTs.— Foran  opportunity  to  pass  awsiy  a  tidteti 
evening,  New  York  possesses  superior  adrantagee.  If  the 
stranger  is  lost  amid  the  whirl  of  excitemeat,  and  would  sesk 
an  hour  or  two's  entertainment  ina<iuiec  manner,  let  him  pay 
an  evening's  visit  to  Castle  Garden,  and  lull  his  spiriu  by  Hi- 
tfning  to  charming  music,  sipping  a  julep,  or  luxuriating  over 
a  verbena  cream,  while  his  fevered  temples  are  cooled  by  the 
refreshing  sea  breeze  as  it  comes  whispenngly  over  the  rip- 
pling waurs  of  tlie  bay.  It  is  almost  a  fairy  scene  to  look 
upon,  and  as  the  white  sails  of  a  vessel  at  times  glesm  to 
the  moonlight,  and  the  dip  of  oars  or  the  eong  of  bostmsa 
comes  upon  the  ear,  they  will  not  fail  to  convince  yoo  thst, 
despite  the  power  ol  romance,  the  old  world  can  scaicsly 
furnish  a  scene  of  rarer  beauty. 

To  Abtists.— We  should  like  to  bare  an  interview  wHh 
two  or  three  very  supsaioa  designem  on  wood.  Aathe  ad- 
veriisments  say,  **  none  others  need  apply.** 
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And  the  storm-ipirit  thriak'd  m  he  went  by 
Upon  the  steeds  of  darkness.   There  was  joy, 
TOLUM£  V.-NO.  If. 


Rose  on  the  world,  they  sunk  luto  l 
The  caves  of  tUence ! 


V. 
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THE    W  RECK. 


BY     ORENVILLE     MELLEN. 


Thb  tan  went  down  in  terror,  and  great  cloads 
B«nner*d  hie  tetting,  as  or  some  stern  king 
A  tiost  precedes  the  pathway  lo  bis  rest! 
And  over  the  ?ast  gathering  there  rose 
A  faint  and  lund  glory.    On  the  sea 
Tlie  red  light  wavered,  as  of  some  far  firs 
Flasb'd  from  a  limdred  world.    The  pale  stars 
Fell  back  within  the  dim  veil  of  the  sky, 
As  though  affrighted  at  the  mastering  storm! 

II.  I 

A  ship  Wis  on  the  waters— her  white  sails 
Flinging  hke  pinions  to  tlie  loitering  winds— 
Her  roundups  mingling  with  the  bending  clouds, 
And  her  masts  reeling  on  the  murky  kky. 
Oft  the  dull  canvas  fell  unnerved  away. 
And  the  low  breeze  came  muttering  through  the  shrouds, 
"Whose  cordage  oft  had  shrieked  amid  the  storm! 
She  seem'd  some  dream-ship  on  a  dreamy  sea, 
Where  life  was  not— or  hope  was  bowed  to  fear ! 

III. 
Agnifl— she  seemed  a  creature  formed  of  life— 
And  like  some  thing  endowed  with  royalty, 
She  walk'd  the  waters.    Midly  from  the  side 
Leaped  the  white  billows— and  her  rended  sail 
Streamed  to  the  serried  night  like  the  dark  hair 
Of  thO!»e  that  trode  the  Hashing  deck  in  crowds. 
But  they  were  silent— save  where  volumed  eye 
Told  the  deep  tale,  and  aak'd  it,  as  no  tongue 
Cah  tell  or  pray  on  earth— with  eloquence 
That  takes  the  spirit  capiivti— and  with  voice 
That  has  no  fellow  with  the  tones  of  man. 


Twaa  night  that  could  be  felt— of  black  eclipse ! 
And  the  storm-spirit  shrieked  a*  he  went  by 
Upon  the  steeds  of  darkness.   There  was  joy, 
YOLUME  V.-NO.  If. 


Like  that  which  demons  gather  at  they  gaxe 
On  ruin,  as  he  listened  to  the  cry 
Of  mingled  helplessness  and  power,  that  broke* 
From  pallid  and  curl'd  lips,    lie  saw  his  prej 
QuivVing.  as  'neath  the  falcon  does  the  bird 
Perch*d  on  the  passing  cloud ! 

V. 

There,  as  they  boom'd, 
A  sickly  light  gleam*d  from  the  stagg'ring  mast— 
The  night-watch  lantern— and  it  told  a  tale 
No  signal  can  respond  to— through  the  storm ! 
She  trampled  those  great  waters— but  no  hand 
Was  at^that  helm— no  spirit  there  to  say 
Go!  and  she  goeth,  through  the  roaring  waste, 
From  reeking  tropic  to  the  Hashinf  pole ! 

VII. 

She  struck  !— a  shell  flung  from  a  giant's  hand— 
And  the  mad  sea  careered  along  her  decks, 
Drowning  in  boiling  foam  the  smother'd  prayer,. 
Or  in  some  gurgling  gulf  the  quick  farewell ! 
Down  went  the  groaning  mast  into  the  deep^ 
And  parted  the  dark  cable  like  a  thread. 
Then  from-beneath  as  pressed  thi'  pallid  crowd 
Asking  for  hope,  where  yet  the  element 
Had  left  a  purpling  lip  the  utterance, 
Forth  from  the  shivVing  bulwark  a  frail  bark 
Shot  to  the  weltering  shore. 

Vlf. 

The  rest  was  dnrkness.    There  was  no  return 

To  that  black  home  of  sorrow.    But  a  voice 

Rose  through  that  night  that  tempests  could  not  qsaU! 

A  voice  that  reached  ihe  mountain  and  the  glen, 

Though  leaping  from  the  vallt-ys  of  the  sea. 

They  were  the  shrieks  of  a  great  company 

Dying  amid  tlie  storm !— and  as  the  mom 

Rose  on  the  world,  they  sunk  into  the « 

The  caves  of  silence ! 
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OSWALD   THE    BLIGHTED. 

A    TALE    OF    AYRSHIRE. 

In  my  early  manhood  I  am  led  to  note  the  most 
remarkable  passages  of  my  life.  My  age  little 
exceeds  twenty- three  years,  yet  already  have  I  a 
strong  sense  of  the  flight  and  the  ravages  of  dark- 
handed  time.  The  revolutions  wrought  in  my 
own  estate  and  condition,  even  within  the  lapse 
of  these  few  late  years,  are  marvelous  to  my- 
self. I  am  not  what  I  was.  Not  less  altered  is 
the  current  of  my  every-day  conduct  and  man- 
ners from  that  of  my  early  youth,  than  are  the 
lineaments  of  my  countenance,  or  the  contour  of 
my  frame.     But  to  my  story : 

My  father  died  when  I  was  five  years  old  and 
therefore  of  him  I  can  have  little  to  tell  from  my 
own  recollections.  One  particular  transaction 
descripiive  of  his  behavior  to  me,  that  greatly 
endears  his  memory  in  my  heart,  is,  however, 
freshly  and  minutely  remembered;  nor  shall  it 
ever  depart  but  with  my  reason  or  my  life  A 
few  days  before  his  last  illness,  which  was  short, 
he  took  me  into  the  garden  after  a  heavy  shower 
of  snow,  and  there,  in  the  strength  of  his  love, 
ilayfully  tempted  me  to  mimic  fight  with  snow- 
alls.  6h  !  soft  were  those  he  threw;  most  care- 
ful and  gentle  the  blows.  Then  the  loud  laugh 
he  set  up,  to  see  me  waxing  hot  in  the  encounter, 
was  a  hearty  delightful  utterance  of  over-flowing 
joy.  At  length  he  allowed  me  to  become  victor ; 
but  as  I  closed  upon  him,  still  in  battle,  he  took 
me  up  into  his  arms,  and  almost  smothered  me 
"with  caresses,  his  eyes  filling  with  parental  tears, 
which  in  his  exultation  he  could  not  stem. 

On  my  father's  death,  Learigg,  one  of  the  rich- 
est farms  in  my  native  parish,  descended  to  me. 
But  my  mother,  who  long  survived  him,  was  a 
far  more  valuable  residue  and  inheritance.  It 
would  be  tiresome  to  a  stranger,  were  I  to  tell  all 
that  I  feel  is  due  to  her  excellencies.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  to  a  judgment  originally  firm,  and 
affections  intensely  tender,  she  possessed  the  best 
habits  assiduously  studied  and  cherished.  The 
character  of  her  mind  was  forcibly  indicated  by 
the  style  of  her  sway  over  her  dependants,  which 
was  gained  entirely  by  the  dignity  of  kindliness. 
I  often  observed  that  it  was  striving  to  deserve 
faer  approbation  that  they  earned  their  own. 

But  it  was  toward  me,  her  fatherless  boy,  that 
the  power  of  her  nature  and  character  had  full 
display.  Who  could' compute  the  amount  of  her 
parental  love — that  inextinguishable  triumphant 
love  ?  It  was  deep  and  pure  and  sacred  as  that  of 
a  seraph.  Endless  were  the  expedients,  infinite 
the  modes,  by  which  it  wrought.  She  caressed, 
it  seemed  to  me,  as  none  ever  could  do.  She 
was  my  first  and  best,  and  most  enduring  friend. 
There  was  no  falsehood,  no  treachery,  in  her 
love.  And  was  she  not  my  earliest  instructor  ? 
I  cannot  tell  when  or  how — yet  surely  none  but 
she  taught  me  the  amazing  truth,  *'  There  is  a 
God !" 

How  oft  by  the  ingle,  at  the  woodbined  win- 
dow, or  on  the  green  footpath  by  a  pretty  flower- 
bed, when»  with  my  hands  upon  her  lap,  I  knelt 
beside  her,  has  she  declared  the  things  of  highest 
moment  to  man !  She  would  tell,  in  mellow  ac- 
cents not  unmingled  with  si?hs, — (for  a  subdued 
melancholy,  ever  after  my  fathers  death,  dwelt 


with  her,  that  sent  home  to  my  heart  the  iDevl. 
cated  truths  with  double  emphaBi6,)~that  all 
must  die,  and  live  again ; — that  at  the  lart  daj, 
my  father,  and  she  herself,  and  1,  in  spite  of  mj 
fancies  about  hiding  roe  at  that  dread  period, 
should  have  to  come  forth  from  our  graves  at  the 
summons  of  the  trump ; — that  those  who  did  eril, 
and  died  impenitent,  should  be  wicked  and  miser- 
able for  ever  and  ever ;  hut  that  those  that  were 
good  and  pious  should,  to  all  eternit}*,  be  growing 
greater,  happier,  and  more  glorious. 

Thrice  ble.-sed  may  she  be ! — Immortal  happi. 
ness  to  my  mother !  who  told  me  of  the  aniels, 
whose  youth  fadeth  not ;  who  are  the  heralds  of 
God ;  with  whom  the  good  are  forever  to  dwdl 
and  to  be  likened.  More  iUustrious  glory  and 
joy  be  to  her,  who  first  told  me  of  him  who  died 
that  sinners  might  live !  What  themes  are  these! 
— Does  their  mighty  and  melting  power  not  come 
best  from  a  mother's  lips? — Yes;  and  if  emi 
parent  hung  over  a  child  with  looks  of  yttming 
love,  it  was  mine,  at  these  seasons ;  and  if  ever 
a  child  watched  and  greedily  treasured  a  parent's 
every  expression,  with  eyes  fixed  and  full  of  glis- 
tening earnestness,  it  was  the  writer  of  these 
lines,  when  in  the  hallowed  presence  of  his  djo- 
ther*s  priesthood.  It  seemed  that  at  those  limes 
[  mysteriously  gained  a  closer  union  with  the 
fountain  of  my  blood ;  I  followed  all  her  ges- 
tures with  a  corresponding  exactness;  all  her 
emphases  with  an  echoing  precision.  Oh!  how 
she  would  exclaim,  "My  child'  my  child  !-of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  and  holy  moth- 
ers shall  join  them  there,  never  to  be  separated." 

At  no  time  was  I  a  very  intractable  child;  nor 
particularly  refractory;  yet  a  heavy  load  of  pain- 
ful remembrances  presses  me,  of  offences  com- 
mitted directly  against  my  mother,  from  my  ear- 
liest years  downward.  Alas!  how  many  hare 
slipped  from  that  record !  At  present,  howcw, 
I  shall  not  waste  words  by  attempting  any  ^ne- 
ral  description  of  my  natural  character;  of  my 
innate  ana  original  predominating  propensities; 
but  at  once  proceed  to  give  facts,  and  describe 
events  which  will  more  clearly  exhibit  the  truth, 
than  any  labored  description.  Norneed  Idwcend 
to  any  late  period  of  my  history,  when  searching 
for  an  index  with  which  to  deciphci'me. 

In  my  tenth  year,  my  mother  forbade  me,  with 
more  than  her  usual  peremptorinef??,  going  near 
a  deep  pool  of  water  where  I  wished  to  plant 
some  fishing-lines.  The  authority  appcaredto 
me  unnecessarily  exerted,  and  I  was  deternuneii 
to  disobey  it.  She  had  ordered  me  to  my  leswn, 
and  was  keeping  a  watch  over  me.  At  the  same 
time,  though  I  held  my  face  to  my  book,! pre- 
served silence ;  I  was  sulky,  and  studying  to  re- 
taliate  evil.  Thus  employed,  the  very  wiciw 
thought  was  suggested,  that  my  mofit  compica 
revenaje  would  be  satisfied,  could  I  make  her  dc- 
lieve  I  was  lost  or  drowned  by  the  fi^^^PPJ^' 
nity  that  occurred  for  an  escape  from  her  mv- 
dom.  But  it  was  of  a  piece  with  ^JV^^: 
that  I  planned  how  to  drop  a  hint,  which  wou'«' 
as  soon  as  I  was  missed,  direct  her  mind  totne 
worst  conjectures;  therefore,  at  Jengtn,  i  » 
nounced.  and,  as  I  persuaded  myseU.nvaB^ 
magnanimity.  "YeMl  rue  this  afore  the  wo"^' 
and  seek  me  at  the  deep  pool.**  How  very  mny,^ 
it  may  be  said,  must  ray  training  have  wcfl 
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durst  utter  sach  a  threat  in  the  hearing  of  my 
parent !  Bat  this  was  the  first  instance  of  snch 
vebeliiofi ;  therefore  she  arose  and  left  me  in  dis- 
order, no  doubt  to  gather  composure,  after  such 
an  alarming  disclosure  of  temper,  and  to  consider 
iirhal  was  best  to  be  done. 

Now,  as  soon  as  left,  I  very  cunnincly  man- 
aged to  conceal  myself  under  her  bed.  Nor  was 
it  long  ere  she  sought  for  me  throughout  the 
house;  but  she  found  me  not;  and  then  she 
cried  to  the  servants  to  help  her  in  her  search. 
Wild  hurry  immediately  commenced  as  they  ran 
to  and  fro,  as  between  life  and  death;  some  to 
the  pond,  others  to  fearful  precipices,  which 
abound  in  the  neighborhood.  Again  and  again 
my  mother  returned  with  such  a  frail  hope  as  was 
-eickening,  to  search  the  house,  or  to  see  if  I  had 
ehanced  to  cast  up,  while  it  was  deserted  by  all. 
I  marked  her  groans  as  she  passed  me  in  my  hid- 
ing place.  I  could  have  touched  the  hem  of  her 
^rment;  yet  all  the  while  my  vile  heart  stood 
out,  and  would  not  allow  me  but  to  utter,  "  I  am 
here!"  Matchless  villany! — The  same  spirit  in 
manhood  would  fly  out  into  conspiracies  and  co- 
vert assassinations.  I  was  in  a  cowardly  manner 
deliberately  and  perse yeringly,  with  unprovoked 
wantonness,  breaking  my  mother's  heart.  Her 
bitter  wail  of  "  Oh,  my  child !  my  son  !*'  was 
heard  by  me  with  an  adder  ear ;  for  I  spoke  not, 
I  stirred  not,  to  loosen  her  from  her  despair. 

Four  long  hours  did  I  thus  wring  my  parent's 
bosom  with  ruffian  grasp.  But  I  was  not  at  ease 
in  my  revenge.  I  felt  that  a  frightful  power  bound 
me  down  :  my  heart  was  conscious  of  being  iii 
league  with  Satan  against  the  life  of  my  mother. 
I  was  full  of  horrors;  and  remorse  stung  me 
deeper  every  moment  as  the  fiendish  spirit  held 
on.  Nevertheless  I  stood  out ;  I  would  not  yield 
either  to  save  her,  or  to  unfetter  my  own  soul. 

Who  knows  how  hard  the  obduracy  of  my 
heart  might  have  grown,  had  not  a  signal  expres- 
sion of  heaven's  displeasure  been  an  overmatch 
for  my  revenue  !  It  was  as  the  dc miestics  had  all 
given  up  their  search,  to  attend  my  mother,  who 
was  in  fits,  in  the  very  apartment  where  I  was 
concealed,  that  a  piercing  pain  shot  thrice  through 
my  frame,  which  made  me  cry  and  scream  u)r 
that  very  being  to  help  me,  whom  I  had  been  so 
cruelly  destroying.  This  brought  her  instantly 
to  herself;  anger,  pity,  and  love  filled  her  breast ; 
her  face  reddened,  then  grew  pale:  she  rung  her 
hands  wofuUy ;  and  at  last,  when  seeing  me  well 
and  in  some  one's  keeping,  said,  **  I  do  this  day 
know  that  I  am  a  widow." 

Very  shortly  before  this  I  had  recovered  from 
a  protracted  illness,  during  which  she  had  been 
my  unwearied  nurse.  None  could  lay  my  trou- 
bled head  upon  that  bed  under  which  I  had  hid- 
den myself  so  softly  as  she;  no  hand  thrill  me, 
amid  my  raving,  with  intelligence,  but  hers ;  no 
other  voice  still  my  clamor.  All  this,  instead  of 
exhausting  her  patient  love,  only  bound  me  more 
enderingly  to  her  heart.  Yet  after  all  this,  and 
against  that  very  mother,  I  leveled  a  deadly  and 
malignant  blow. 

It  most  have  been  from  an  overpowering  con- 
viction that  after  this  event  she  often  said — "  So 
long  as  he  was  an  infant,  my  griefs  and  fears 
were  light  on  hit  account ;  but  now  I  see  him 
haateiing  on  by  plain  steps  to  something  greater, 


— to  whatever  is  to  be  good  or  evil  in  his  doom; 
and  now  I  can  in  part  understand  what  a  parent 
feels,  when  it  has  to  be  said  of  a  son,  **  I  wish 
he  never  had  been  bom."  The  dark  omen  found 
in  the  principles  of  my  rebellion,  together  with 
extreme  anxiety  for  my  dearest  interest:^,  and  the 
pensive  melancholy  that  was  habitual  to  her, 
worked  so  upon  her  imagination,  as  frequently 
to  give  her  up  to  a  foreboding  spirit  and  visions 
where  gloom  and  disaster  prevailed.  Was  her 
foresight  of  my  doom  on  earth  wise,  or  only 
guided  by  an  erring  and  over- sensitive  nature? 
Let  the  story  I  am  now  telling  present  the  an- 
swer. It  is  by  this  time  an  ascertained  point : 
the  clue  has  been  unrolled  that  bound  up  my 
doom  while  here  below. 

But  was  my  mother's  heart  alienated  from  me 
because  of  vile  behavior  toward  her  ?  It  is  not 
wise  to  presume  so.  The  occasion  of  sorrow 
and  joy  between  parent  and  child  are  so  interwo- 
ven as  to  afford  the  most  affecting  views  of  their 
reciprocal  love.  One  can  easily  conceive  how  a 
short-lived  estrangement  of  devoted  hearts  may 
be  followed  by  an  attachment  of  redoubled  power, 
and  by  a  reconciliation  cemented  by  finer  materi- 
als, than  could  have  cause  or  scope  under  an  un- 
ruffled and  uniform  course  of  sentiments;  like 
bodies  that  naturally  adhere,  sunder  them  for  a 
moment,  and  next  they  come  together  with  great- 
er force,  and  cling  closer  than  before  they  were 
sundered. 

Under  my  parent* s  tuition  I  made  at  an  early 
age  considerable  progress  as  a  scholar.  She  had 
time,  taste,  and  capacity  for  the  office  of  teacher. 
I  learned  auickly  to  read  the  simpler  narratives 
of  the  Bible,  and  to  understand  them  as  I  read. 
As  my  years  increased,  so  did  my  learning. 
Among  my  mother*s  favorite  books  were  Dodd- 
ridge's Rise  and  Progress,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Wodrow's  History  of  the  Ki  k  of  Scot- 
land, and  Robinson  Crusoe;  on  all  of  which  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  pondering.  Controversial 
works  on  knottv  points  of  religious  faith  she 
sedulously  kept  from  me  during  my  unripe  years ; 
often  however  giving  me  an  outline  of  what  she 
herself  knew  of  them,  closing  the  glance  with  a 
statement  of  her  own  persuasions,  which  on  all 
important  matters  were  agreeable  to  the  standard 
of  the  national  church.  On  these  occasions  I  was 
an  apt,  because  an  easer, scholar;  and  mv  enjoy- 
ment was  also  great,  for  I  felt  myself  to  be  gath- 
ering that  which  was  worthy  the  capacity  of  the 
human  mind. 

My  mother  had  a  taste  for  whatever  was  ele- 
pant  or  noble.  Persons  of  her  order  do  not  deal 
in  bombastic  description  when  they  speak  of  their 
finest  and  highest  emotions,  but  abide  by  plain 
and  sententious  words.  Though  therefore  she 
seldom  expatiated  over  her  delights,  when  behold- 
ing, for  instance,  the  beauties  of  external  nature, 
I  know  that  her  eye  and  her  heart  were  intensely 
alive  to  them.  Often  have  1  seen  her  enraptnred 
by  the  splendors  of  scenery,  and  carried  away  by 
the  beauties  of  pastoral  poetry.  It  was  a  favorite 
exercise  with  her  in  kindly  weather  and  at  soft 
hours,  to  traverse  the  wide  fields,  generally  alone» 
or  only  accompanied  by  old  Trusty,  who  in  his 
advanced  years  failed  not  to  frolic  with  the  skirts 
of  her  dress  in  the  simplicity  of  his  good  will. 

B«t  of  all  seasons  she  gloried  chiefly  in  the 
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Sabbath-day.  It  was  not  a  weariness  to  her,  but 
a  day  of  elevated  devotion  and  commemoration. 
I  shall  not  take  it  upon  me  to  speak  of  the  prin- 
cipal duties  of  this  solemn  portion  of  the  week : 
bat  I  may  declare  that  her  soul  oft  soared  to  the 
Mount  with  the  same  emotions  as  did  that  of  the 
jweet  singer  of  Israel,  when  he  sung ; — as  she 
w^ked  by  the  blooming  hedge  of  hawthorn,  on 
a  pasture  of  gowans,  of  a  summer  Sabbath  morn ; 
— when  the  larks  were  springing  to  heaven,  all 
the  while  pouring  forth  with  redundant  richness 
their  stirring  notes ;  when  the  sun  was  gloriously 
bright,  and  all  proclaiming  it  to  be  the  bridal  of 
the  earth  and  sky; — when  the  chime  of  the  dis- 
tant village  bell  led  the  heart  to  think  of  the  dav*s 
coming  solemnities.  Nor  less  at  eventide  aUer 
the  services  of  the  temple  had  closed,  was  she 
-wont  to  worship  in  silence  and  alone  in  the  fields, 
-when  disturbed  by  no  ruder  visitant  than  the  fall- 
ing dew,  the  humming  bee,  or  some  peaceful 
creature  repairing  to  its  re<t.  These  indeed  are 
the  seasons  for  the  close  intercourse  of  spirits; 
and  so  long  as  they  are  held  sacred  in  Scotland, 
shall  that  land  be  a  chosen  heritage. 

After  my  father's  death  our  farm  was  managed, 
under  the  superintendence  of  my  mother,  by  an 
experienced  and  steady  servant,  Robin  Turner. 
When  he  entered  upon  this  office  he  was  past  the 
age  of  trifling  or  folly ;  yet  he  was  a  man  of  un- 
common talents,  unless  his  own  estimate  of  him- 
self as  a  ploughman  be  excepted,  and  a  style  of 
drollery  in  his  manners  and  conversation,  which 
I  cannot  well  describe;  it  was  such  however  as 
to  make  him  an  entertaining  companion.  I  have 
often  supposed  that  Robin's  peculiar  humor  was 
most  palpable  when  he  was  least  studious  of  it ; 
and  that  nis  knack  lay  in  the  unusual  position  or 
use  of  a  familiar  word.  Sometimes  indeed  the 
contortions  of  his  visage  were  all  the  comedy ; 
and  sometimes  it  was  merely  the  discordant  pitch 
of  his  voice  as  respected  the  key  maintained  bv 
those  with  whom  he  conversed,  or  in  the  inequal- 
ity and  irregularity  of  his  own  articulation  and 
emphasis.  After  all,  perhaps,  the  thing  was 
chiefly,  that  no  one  could  anticipate  the  eflect  pro- 
duced could  come  from  such  a  quarter. 

Robin  was  one  of  those  rare  men  that  would 
rather  wrong  themselves  than  their  employers. 
He  there  got  good  wages,  yet  he  ever  bad  been 
and  would  be  a  poor  man :  for  he  could  not  con- 
trive to  keep  his  '*  sair  won  fee"  from  his  needy 
and  rapacious  relatives,  who  were  numerous  and 
thriftless.  They  beset  him  like  harpies,  whenever 
his  wages  were  drawing  near  to  be  due,  or,  as  he 
termed  the  period,  "  when  the  cow  was  about  to 
ca'.'*  No  advice  given  by  his  real  friends,  no  pre- 
vious ill  usage  from  his  connexions,  could  steel 
his  heart  to  their  appeal.  To  every  remonstrance 
from  the  one  class  or  application  from  the  other, 
his  uniform  answer  was,  '*  Wi*  deed — nae  doubt 
— what  can  a  body  do  ? — bluid  is  thicker  than 
water." 

Robin  was  to  me  a  true  friend,  and  most  indul- 
gent. It  was  on  his  knee  that  in  the  long  winter 
nights,  when  I  was  a  boy»  I  was  rocked  asleep. 
Throughout  the  day  he  was  my  principal  asso 
ciate.  My  early  pastimes  and  employments  were 
working  along  with  him,  when  I  used  such  puny 
instruments  as  suited  my  strength,  being  always 
H  imitation  of  his  tools  and  implements.    Gawdy 


toys  are  not  called  for  to  engage  ckildreo;i{ 
pains  be  taken  to  employ  them  in  a  manner  eoa* 
mensurate  with  their  capabilities,  theii  beallk 
and  taste  may  be  more  successfully  enltivated 
than  by  anmeaninj^  trifles.  I  delighted  moie  ii 
what  I  could  do  with  my  little  spade  in  the  field, 
than  I  could  have  done  in  the  most  costlj  eew. 
gaws  on  the  richest  carpet.  To  my  poet  tJong 
with  Robin  I  would  repair;  I  would  hQr7vbei 
he  was  in  haste,  and  relax  when  he  breatlied: 
therefore  often  receiving  his  hearty  commeiidi' 
tion  that  I  was  cut  out  for  a  tiller  of  the  groand, 
and  would  yet  be  a  famous  husbandman. 

Robin  no  doubt  had  his  weak  points.  Wbei 
speaking  of  any  operation  about  the  farm,  he 
would  put  himself  forward  as  the  headpieee.um- 
formly  giving  much  pith  to  the  sound  of  the  pro- 
noun I,  to  denote  his  eminency ;  or,  if  be  deipied 
at  all  to  take  in  a  coadjutor,  he  preferred  my  mo- 
ther,  and  would  say,  •*  Me  and  the  gude-wift* 
He  therefore  very  early  earned  the  title  of  the 
**  Learigg  Factor;"  and  though  applied  streasti- 
cally,  he  was  ever  flattered  by  the  sound  of  it 
On  the  whole,  however,  he  bore  his  dignity  very 
meekly,  and  there  was  something  touching  in  his 
importance,  when  it  came  to  be  understood  tbit 
he  never  expected  nor  meant  to  have  anotka 
home : — ^**  Me  and  our  gude-wife  do  fu*  wed  tfce* 
gither,  and  she  Wunna  do  without  me." 

The  factor's  most  troublesome  peculiarity  vm  , 
a  pertinacious  adherence  to  old-fashioned  wayi, 
however  absurd  or  unprofitable.  If  the  matter 
in  hand  had  only  been  treated  after  a  particukr 
style  when  he  was  young,  that  was  the  nne 
thing  as  perfection  in  his  sight.  He  wonld  Dot 
flatly  contradict  higher  authority;  but  after  all, 
he  would  either  take  his  own  way,  or  give  bin- 
self  vast  inconvenience  attempting  to  accommo- 
date discordant  systems.  His  implements  im 
his  seasons  for  particular  things  were  antiooalei 
Talk  to  him  for  instance  of  a  two-horse  plongi, 
and  he  would  provoke  an  earnest  and  enligbten- 
ed  farmer.  "Your  twa  horse  anes!  feckle* 
things !  let  me  atwish  queen  Anne's  stilts  (wbe 
termed  the  unwieldy  wooden  machine  he  patroo- 
ized),  wi'  auld  Nancy  afore  and  twa  LaDnck 
cowtsin  the  trees,  an»  yell  hear  howwegawr 
thro'  spritty  furs,  stanes,  and  bent,  snonng.  I " 
uphaud  wi'  sic  like  to  turn  owcr  the  Trongate  o" 
Glasgow  frae  ae  end  till  the  tither,  as  clew  i| 
ony  clay  rigg.  And  then  the  com  that  coroeaftef 
is  corn,  Strang  and  lang,  like  what  grew  inny 
young  days.  Our  Scottish  worthies  kent  tf 
nought  better  than  a  unicorn  teem,  as  the  aow 
sang  tells : 

I  naw  three  pitricks  in  a  plough, 
Sae  wecl  a»  they  spem'd  to  draw,  mtB. 

Robin-red-breaRt,  he  b^re  the  gaud,  ^ 

And  of  him  ihey  auwd  In  great  awe,  ibm- 
When  describing  such  an  important  person ij 
Robert  Turner  was  on  our  establishroeDt,  wa 
Nancy  the  mare  must  not  be  forgotten,  obe  ^ 
the  first  steed  I  ever  rode,  the  mother  «  'f ^^JT 
gallant  ones,  the  actor  of  all  work,  and  anejp 
aged  in  our  service ;  but  it  is  as  our  factors  aw* 
ciate  and  friend  that  she  should  be  commeiDOTi- 
ted.  She  followed  him  and  loved  bun  as  a^ 
may  be  seen  to  do  its  master.  When  in  ^^^ 
her  relative  position  to  him  was  to  ■^•^P  ^ 
behind,  where  without  a  halter  she  douceif  cw 
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clueted  herself,  stepping,  with  her  nose  at  each 
adrance  popping  as  it  were  into  his  coat-pocket. 
He  would  say,  as  they  proceeded  thus,  "  Nan- 
sock,  is  thou  coming?*'  and  she  would  push  for- 
"^ard  and  show  herself,  which  was  as  much  as 
answering,  "  I  am  aside  you,  Robin ;"  then  he 
iHTould  approvingly  add,  "Weel,  weel,  Nancy, 
lans,  thou*s  a  clever  hizzy;"  and  thus  a  very 
kindly  dialogue  would  be  carried  on.  W  hen  she 
-was  unyoked  and  at  greater  freedom,  something 
more  comical  still  would  be  enacted  by  them. 
He  would  "chick — chick,**  give  an  untoward 
leap,  and  utter  an  uncouth  sound,  merely  to  tempt 
her  to  similar  exploits,  which  indeed  for  a  mare 
she  excelled  at;  for  even  in  her  g^y  old  age,  she 
iRTQuld  take  up  the  frolic,  snort,  kick,  and  give 
▼arious  other  intimations  of  merriment  as  if  to 
outdo  Robin  But  at  his  words  again, — *'  There 
now,  Nancy,  poor  brute  beast  !**  she  would  com- 
pose herself,  and  take  her  fitting  place. 

It  pleases  me  to  linger  over  the  character  and 
doings  even  of  Nancy  the  mare ;  for  on  one  oc- 
casion, very  memorable  with  me,  she  was  the 
means  of  saving  my  life,  and  this  by  the  exercise 
of  what  had  the  appearance  of  wonderful  saga- 
city. It  was  during  the  busy  season  of  sprinf^, 
jaot  when  our  ploughing  was  finished,  and  all  m 
readiness  for  seed-sowing,  at  mid-day,  and  one  of 
the  most  genial,  our  expectations  were  on  tiptoe, 
all  within  and  without  exhilarating.  Robin  in 
particular  was  exalted  in  spirit,  and  with  linen 
sheet  artfully  knotted,  so  as  to  form  a  capacious 
bag,  boasting  to  be  secure  without  the  aid  of 
needle  and  thread,  was  holding  anxious  consul- 
tation with  my  mother  regarding  the  necessary 
operations  about  to  be  entered  on ;  and,  as  he 
was  wont  to  do,  was  repeating  some  sayre  max- 
ims of  old  standing.  He  declared,  <*  Wi'  deed 
wc  maun  just  do,  as  aforetime  we  hae  done :  this 
is  the  auld  folks*  earliest  tid  for  sawing,  after  a*, 
the  ordained  season  for  the  same.** 

During  this  discourse  he  was  striding  back  and 
forward  somewhat  ostentatiously,  as  if  to  prove 
bow  his  armor  sat,  delighted  greatly  no  doubt  to 
find  himself  once  again  decked  with  the  snow- 
white  robe  that  was  consecrated  to  this  single 
office,  and  which  no  one  but  he  had  of  late  years 
worn.  The  bright  and  dazzling  sun  lent  the  fair 
Hnen  a  sort  of  glory,  which  Robin  could  not  but 
partly  appropriate  to  himself.  In  homely  phrase 
lie  gave  utterance  to  his  manly  feelings  thus : — 
**  I  ears  na  for  mason  parades  and  mason  aprons : 
but  I  tak'  delight  in  observing  the  husbandman 
wi*  his  big  belly  o*  com,  pacing  soberly  alang  his 
ain  riggs,  serious,  though tfu',  and  happy ;  casting 
frae  him,  in  a  manner  tnat  teaches  hope  and  trust, 
the  seed  that  is  set  forth  in  due  season  food  for 
man  and  for  beast.  This  is  nae  baim*s  work, 
but  manfu*  doing :  its  nae  foolish  occupation,  that 
a  man  of  years  and  sense  can  be  ashamed  o*  next 
morning,  and  fear  to  ask  a  blessing  on  ;  but  it  is 
in  a  religious  way  serving  him  who  hath  prom- 
ised the  narvest  as  surely  as  the  seed-time.**  But 
bv  the  close  of  such  generalities,  dismay  and 
disaster  were  within  a  hair-breadth  of  us ;  for  as 
one  person  was  throwing  a  sackful  of  seed-corn 
oven  staid  Nancy's  back,  the  other  pair  of  steeds 
stood  at  the  stable-door ;  coupled  and  ready  to  be 
put  to  the  torturing  harrow ;  and  I  adventuring 
to  hold  them,  next  proceeded  to  mount  the  hand 


horse.  Boys  would  be  men,  but  in  nothing  are 
more  forward  than  in  the  managing  of  horses. 
The  animal  is  so  noble,  that  there  is  pride  to  be 
gratified  in  governing  him,  pleasure  in  associating 
with  him. 

Alas !  I  mounted,  but  at  the  same  moment  both 
of  the  horses  started  as  if  with  one  accord,  af- 
frighted by  the  unusual  attire  and  parade  of  the 
sower;  betaking  themselves  at  the  instant  to  a 
gallop,  which  became  more  furious  as  the  white- 
robed  champion  sprang  forward  to  overtake  and 
arrest  them.  There  was  a  small  inclosure  before 
them,  for  which  they  made,  while  I  held  with  all 
my  might  by  collar  and  by  mane.  At  first  I  was 
not  indeed  put  ^uite  to  my  wit*s  end ;  but  when 
they  suddenly  turned  a  corner  to  enter  the  inclo- 
sure, almost  floundering  themselves  in  the  hasty 
wheel,  1  had  one  glance  of  the  fearful  predica- 
ment in  which  I  was,  and  remember  to  this  hour 
my  exclamation  to  have  been,  '*  I  shall  fall,  I 
shall  be  killed  !*'  ar.d  fall  I  did ;  horrible  to  think ! 
I  fell  between  the  yoked  horses,  that  even  grew 
more  furious  in  their  self-afiright;  and  there 
hung,  entangled  among  the  coupling  harness, 
without  the  power  or  the  will  to  extricate  mys  lf» 
for  I  was  soon  senseless. 

Twice  around  the  small  field  the^  galloped  mad- 
ly, my  mother  and  the  servants  being  the  petrified 
spectators  of  the  whole  a&ir;  getting  dimpses 
of  me  as  of  a  bundle  of  rags,  dangling  between 
the  annoyed  brutes.  Once  my  mother,  I  have 
been  told,  ran  frantically  to  catch  the  horses,  cry- 
ing, "  I  hope  he  is  notm  torture,  but  clean  dead." 
And  one  brought  from  the  house  a  loaded  gun» 
with  the  intent  of  shooting  them ;  but  as  he  was 
taking  his  aim,  she  turn^  and  wrested  it  from 
him  violently,  uttering,  as  with  a  last  efibrt, 
**  Ye*ll  kill  him,  and  miss  them.*'  Robin  about 
the  same  moment  said,  "  I  see  him  fa*in'  piece 
by  piece ;  let  us  hide  ourselves,  and  leave  all  to 
God.**  At  that  instant  too,  Nancy,  that  had  hith- 
erto kept  her  position,  as  if  unconscious  of  what 
was  passing,  turned  her  eye  to  the  dreadful  scene, 
then  neighed  repeatedly  and  loudly,  which 
brought  the  infuriated  animals  to  her  side,  by  an 
irresistible  authority.  There  they  halted,  all 
blown,  and  bearing  me  still  between  them,  though 
apparently  lifeless.  I  was  extricated,  however, 
and  carried  within,  wounded  and  broken  dread- 
fully ;  but  after  several  weeks  of  dangerous  ill- 
ness I  began  to  recover,  and  at  length  grew 
strong. 

What  a  scene  of  horrors  had  I  passed  through ! 
and  to  no  one  surely  ought  it  to  have  been  more  ap- 
palling than  to  me ;  nor  ought  iny  escape  to  have 
called  forth  the  wondering  gratitude  of  any  one 
half  so  much  as  mine.  Sometimes,  indeed,  long 
after  my  recovery,  have  I  bad  very  vivid  concep- 
tions of  what  I  owed  to  heaven  for  my  preserva- 
tion ;  but  it  was  my  mother  who  took  up,  with 
something  like  adecjuate  impressions,  the  lessons 
enforced  by  the  frightful  catastrophe.  Perhaps 
the  ordinary  course  of  twenty  years  had  not  be- 
fore this  so  deeply  wrought  on  her  heart  the  ap- 
prehension of  heaven*s  mercy ;  but  henceforward 
that  divine  attribute  became  the  theme  of  her 
profoundest  contemplation  and  most  earnest  hom- 
age. Some  have  erected  pillars  of  stone  to  com- 
memorate their  wonderful  escapes  by  flood  and 
field ;  but  I  never  could  cease  to  look  upon  her 
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as  a  nobler  and  richer  monument  recording  my 

deliverance. 

«.«        •        •        •        •        •        • 

There  is  a  mediate  space  about  our  sixteenth 
and  eighteenth  years  for  transformation  of  mind 
and  transition  of  pursuits.  We  are  passing  from 
puerility  to  manhood  ;  it  may  be  called  the  neu- 
tral ground  between  the  heedlessness  of  children 
and  the  thoughtful ness  of  men.  The  green  and 
Boii  seedling  nas  changed  to  grow  a  stately  and 
hardened  tree  that  must  stand  many  a  shock.  It 
was  in  my  sixteenth  year  that  for  the  first  time  I 
left  my  home,  or  had  ever  heen  one  night  from 
und^r  my  paternal  roof.  My  mother  wished  tlftit 
I  should  pursue  my  education  atcolle^e,  and  ac- 
cordingly to  Glasgow  I  was  sent.  It  is  presumed 
that  her  heart  was  set  on  having  me  educated  for 
the  church,  and  trained  to  habits  of  thinking,  and 
among  the  good  and  venerable  men  that  such  a 

£rofession  would  necessarily  connect  me  with. 
[er  judgment  however  is  to  be  questioned,  when 
•he  connded  in  the  presumptions  now  given ;  for 
she  should  have  borne  in  mind  that  I  was  too 
much  subject  to  momentary  impulses  to  enable 
any  one  to  calculate  upon  what  1  would  or  would 
not  do  in  any  circumstances.  But  it  is  needless 
to  say  more  on  this  matter,  for  I  went  to  college 
only  one  session.  I  was  in  that  short  time  satis 
fied  that  it  is  of  such  young  men  cities  generally 
make  victims ;  and  I  take,  credit  to  myself  for 
having  determined  never  again  to  encounter  the 
temptations  and  the  vices  that  stalk  in  broad  day- 
light within  every  large  town. 

Mary  was  a  tradesman's  daughter  I  often  met 
at  my  landlady's,  of  virgin  seventeen,  of  surpas- 

nng .    Tush !     Why  should  I  rave  about 

heauty  and  virtues  ? — The  evening  I  confessed  to 
her  my  ardent  love  preceded  immediately  and  ex- 
actly my  birthday,  which  was  in  genial  spring. 
That  birthday  was  also  my  seventeenth :  and  as 
the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  session  of  college 
Bearly  closed,  my  classmates  Home  and  Barclay 
were  to  join  me  in  an  excursion  down  the  gallant 
Clyde ;  for  we  were  excellent  fresh- water  sailors 
I  knew  they  were  to  have  their  sweethearts  with 
^m ;  and  I  mleant  to  invite  my  Mary,  with  her 
mother's  leave.  But  first  I  resolved  to  declare 
my  love,  for  that  was  the  principal  matter. 

Just  as  I  had  settled  on  all  this,  Mary  gave  my 
landlady  a  hasty  call,  and  I  escorted  her  hoaie. 
I  shall  never  forjcet  that  beautiful  evening  of  in- 
Bpiring  spring.  George  Square  was  almost  de- 
aerted;  tne  timid  doves  had  possession  of  the 
streets,  uoscared  ;  the  warbling  of  the  mavis  in 
the  enclosed  shrubbery  was  as  clear  and  undis- 
turbed as  in  a  sequestered  grove ;  the  blaze  of  thf 
ran,  about  to  stoop  behind  the  highland  hills. 
pierced  and  threw  back  the  gathering  fogs  thai 
congregated  around  bis  disk,  turning  them  intr 
mighty  folds  of  glorious  drapery ;  he  for  a  fe\i 
minutes  saluted  the  stately  walls,  that  faced  him. 
with  an  unparalleled  magnificence,  such  as  migh'> 
he  supposed  to  be  shed  abroad  by  a  sea  of  molter 
or  burnished  gold.  It  was  now  that  I  told  ui} 
tove,  it  was  now  that  I  looked  it ;  and  it  was  nov 
ihat  Mary  confessed  hera  to  me.  But  when  : 
Invited  her  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  my  birth 
day  on  the  morrow,  she  said.  Nay ! — for  her  mo 
ther  was  a  widow,  and  had  siven  her  consent  t< 
•  worthy  man  of  affluence,  for  him  to  woo  her, 


and  he  bargained  thatshe  should  never  keep  com- 
pany or  walk  with  me.  "  Nonsense !"  quoth  I ; 
'*  Mary,  you  will  keep  my  company,  and  walk 
with  me; — and  I  shall  walk  with  none  but  yon; 
—what  say  you,  Mary?''— "I  shall  say  as  voa 
.say,  if  it  will  please,  Oswald,"  was  her  gnilelees 
and  maidenly  reply.  "  And  you'll  go  with  us 
to-morrow,  my  Mary  ?"  said  I  again  ;  and  iht 
blessed  me  anew  with  these  #hort  words,  "  I  will, 
Oswald." 

Our  party  of  tripled  paire  was  astir  and  away 
by  an  early  hour  in  the  morning; — that  is  the 
time  for  lively  joy.  The  weather  bad  been  re- 
markably fine,  and  the  day  promised  to  be  sultry ; 
but  at  that  prime  hour  the  fresh-scented  grass  and 
bracing  breeze  put  mettle  in  the  rowers,  and  we 
skimmed  the  Clyde  at  a  fine  rate.  By-and-bye, 
as  the  business  of  men  called,  the  river  came  to 
be  spotted  with  ferry-boats  and  small  craft.  We 
moored  our  skiff";  we  sprang  into  the  labyrinth 
woods ;  we  scampered  and  huzzaed  to  tempt  Echo 
from  her  hiding-place;  we  strove  at  doggerel 
rhymes.  Nor  were  the  expectancies  of  that  long 
and  lovely  day  unfulfilled,  as  we  baaked  in  the 
sun  and  told  of  our  boundless  purposes  of  gener- 
ous love. 

Ere  the  curtains  of  eve  closed  around  as,  and 
while  yet  the  sun  was  dancing  his  millions  of 
rays  on  the  bosom  of  the  majestic  Clyde,  we  re- 
turned to  our  boat  again,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
flow  of  the  tide.  Songs  and  glees  were  now  our 
business,  and  never  did  voices  harmonize  better 
than  Barclay's  and  Home's  in  "All's  Wellr 
Their  music  stole  along  the  rippling  waters,  till 
coy  Echo  sent  back  the  notes  from  either  shore 
with  redoubled  tenderness,  that  swelled  the  bo- 
som with  rapture.  They  sang  with  a  freedom 
and  confidence,  as  if  feeling  that  none  but  spirits 
heard.  The  helm  had  been  entrusted  to  my  care; 
but,  lost  in  delight,  I  steered  unskilfully  against 
a  much  larger  hark.  There  was  alarm  in  our 
boat,  and  a  rush  made  to  one  side,  that  made  it 
tumble  us  into  the  merciless  current.  Then  there 
was  shriek  upon  shriek,  and  yells,  and  babbling 
cries ;  but  all  were  rescued,  save  my  Mary ;  her 
feeble  strength  was  nothing  against  the  swallow- 
ing deep,  £at  in  a  few  minutes  smoothed  the 
trouble  of  its  watere  over  her,  and  rolled  on  as 
before.  Once  more  I  saw  her  lovely  and  delicate 
body  when  she  was  picked  up,  but  it  was  not 
Mary:  the  spirit  had  fled.  Mary  was  not  there. 
True,  when  buried,  I  took>as  it  were, a  never- to- 
be-witbdrawn  gaze  at  the  spot  where  again  she 
shall  come  forth  alive.  Her  grave  is  within  the 
.shadow  of  St.  Mango's  Cathedral :  "  But,"  said 
r,  "  at  the  last  day,  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
'ervent  heat,  and  the  works  of  man  shall  dissolve ; 
then  Mary  shall  live  for  evermore." 


MANAGEMENT. 

A   YANKEE  STORY. 

I've  beam  folks  say  that  the  wimmin  was  contra- 
ry ;  well  they  is  a  leetle  so,  but  if  you  manage 
em  rite,  bawl  in  here,  and  let  'em  out  there,  yon 
an  drive  'em  along  without  whip  or  spur,  jest 
>vhich  way  you  want  'em  to  go. 
W  hen  1  lived  down  at  Eltron,  there  was  a  good 
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many  fust  rate  gals  down  there,  but  i  didn't  take 
a  likin  to  any  on  *em,  till  Squire  Cummins  cum 
down  there  to  live.  The  Squire  had  a  mighty 
puty  darter.  I  sed  sum  of  the  gals  was  fust  rate, 
Dut  Nancy  Cummins  was  fust  rate,  and  a  leetU 
more.    There  was  many  dressed  finer  and  looked 

S Tinder,  but  there  was  sumthin  jam  about  Nance, 
at  they  couldn't  hold  a  candle  to.  If  a  feller 
seed  her  wunce,  he  couldn't  look  at  another  gal 
for  a  week.  I  tuk  a  likJn  to  her  rite  off,  and  we 
got  as  thick  as  thieves.  We  had  used  to  go  to 
the  same  meetin,  and  sot  in  the  same  pew.  It 
took  me  to  find  the  sams  and  hims  for  ner,  and 
vre'd  swell  *erar  out  in  a  manner  shockin  to  hard- 
ened sinners ;  and  then  we'd  mosey  hum  together, 
while  the  gals  and  fellers  kept  a  lookin  on  as 
though  they'd  like  to  mix  in.  I  'd  always  stay 
to  supper,  and  the  way  she  cood  make  injin  cakes, 
and  the  way  I  tDood  slick  'em  over  with  molasses 
and  put  'em  away,  was  nothin  to  nobody.  She 
was  dreadful  civil  tew,  alwa3rs  gettin  sumthin 
nice  for  me  I  was  up  to  the  bub  in  love,  and 
'Was  goin  in  for  it  like  a  loky motive.  Well, 
things  went  on  this  way  for  a  Bjaeii,  till  she 
thought  she  had  me  rite  enough.    Then  she  be- 

Fan  to  show  off  kinder  independent  like.  W  hen 
*d  go  to  the  meetin,  there  was  no  room  in  the 
pew  ;  when  she'd  cum  out  she'd  streak  off  with 
another  chm,  and  leave  me  suckin  my  fingers  at 
the  door.  Insted  of  stickin  to  me  as  she  used  to 
do,  she  got  euttin  round  with  all  the  tellers  jest 
as  if  she  cared  nothin  about  me  no  more,  none 
whatsumever.  I  got  considerably  riled  and  thort 
I  mout  as  well  cum  to  the  end  of  it  at  wunce;  so 
down  I  went  to  have  it  out  with  her ;  there  was 
a  hull  grist  of  fellers  there.  They  seemed  mity 
qinet  till  I  went  in,  then  she  got  talkin  all  manner 
of  nonsense,  sed  nothin  to  me,  and  darned  little 
of  that.  I  tried  to  keep  my  dander  down,  but  it 
twarn't  no  use — I  kep  movin  about  us  if  I  had  a 
pin  in  my  trowsers.  I  sweat  as  if  I  had  bin 
thrashin.  My  collar  hung  down  as  if  it  had  been 
hung  over  my  stork  to  dry.  I  could  n't  stand  it, 
BO  I  cleared  out  as  quick  as  I  cood,  for  I  seed 
twas  no  use  to  say  nothin  to  her.  I  went  strate 
to  bed,  and  thot  the  matter  over  a  spell ;  thinks  I 
that  gal  is  jest  tryin  of  me ;  taint  no  use  of  our 

fteyin  possum  ;  I'll  take  the  kink  out  of  her;  if 
dont  fetch  her  out  of  that  high  grass,  use  me 
for  saisnge  meat  I  beam  tell  of  a  boy,  wunce, 
that  got  to  skewl  late  on  Sunday  momin ;  master 
MS,  yoa  tarnel  sleepin  cretur,  what  kep  you  so 
late  ?  W  by,  sea  the  boy,  it  is  so  everiastin  slip- 
pry  out,  I  eoodnt  get  along  no  how,  every  step  I 
took  fonrard,  I  went  two  steps  backward,  and  I 
coodn't  have  got  here  at  all,  if  I  hadn't  turned 
hack  to  go  f  other  way.  Now,  that's  jest  my 
case.  I  have  been  puttin  after  that  gal  consider- 
able time.  Now,  thinks  I,  I'll  go  tother  way — 
she's  been  slitin  me,  now  I'll  slite  her — wfaiat's 
sass  for  the  goose  is  sass  for  the  gander.  Well, 
1  went  DO  more  to  Nancy's.  Next  Sabbaday,  I 
slicked  myself  up,  and  I  dew  say,  when  I  gotm^* 
fixins  on,  I  took  the  shirt  clean  off  of  any  speci- 
men of  human  natur  in  our  parta,  I  tell  you 
BOW.  About  meetin  time,  off!  put  to  Eltbam 
Dodge's — Patience  Dodge  was  as  nice  a  gal  as 
you'd  see  Hwixt  here  and  yonder,  any  more  than 
she  was  n't  jest  like  Nancy  Cummins.  Ephraim 
Massey  had  used  to  go  to  see  her ;  he  was  a  cle- 


ver feller,  but  he  was  dreadful  jelos.  Well,  I 
went  to  meetin  with  Patience,  and  sot  right  afore 
Nancy ;  i  didn't  set  my  eyes  on  her  till  arter  meet- 
in  ;  she  had  a  feller  with  her  who  had  a  blazen 
red  head,  and  legs  like  a  pair  of  compasses;  she 
bad  a  face  as  long  as  a  grace  afore  a  thanksgiv- 
ing dinner.  I  know'd  who  she  was  thinKin 
about,  an  't  warnt  the  chap  with  the  red  head, 
nother.  Well,  I  got  boein  Patience  about  a  spell. 
Kept  my  eye  on  Nance,  seed  how  the  cat  was 
jumpin ;  she  didn't  cut  about  like  she  did,  and 
look'd  rather  solemnly  ;  she'd  gi'n  her  tew  eyes 
to  kiss  and  make  up.  I  kep  it  up  until  I  like  to 
have  got  into  a  mess  about  Patience.  The  critter 
thot  I  was  goin  arter  her  for  good,  and  got  as 
proud  as  a  lame  turkey.  Won  day  Efe  cum 
down  to  our  place  lookin  as  rathy  as  a  malishy 
ofi^r  on  a  trainin  day ;  look  here,  ses  he,  Seth 
Stokes,  as  loud  as  a  small  thunder  clap,  I  '11  be 

darned .    Hallo  !  ses  I,  what's  broke  ?  Why, 

ses  he,  I  cone  down  to  have  satisfaction  about 
Patience  Dodge,  here  I've  been  cortin  her  ever 
since  last  grass  a  year,  and  she  was  jest  as  good 
as  mine  till  you  cum  a  goin  arter  her,  and  now  I. 
cant  touch  her^  with  a  forty  foot  pole.  Why, 
ses  I,  what  on  'airth  are  you  talkin  about  ?  I 
aint  got  nothin  to  do  with  your  gal,  but  spose  I 
had,  there's  nothin  for  you  to  get  wolfy  about. 
If  the  gal  has  taken  a  likin  to  me,  taint  my  fault; 
if  Pve  taken  a  likin  to  her  taint  her  fault;  and  if 
we've  taken  a  likin  to  one  another,  taint  your 
fault ;  but  I  aint  so  almighty  taken  with  her,  aa 
you  may  get  her  for  me,  so  you  hadn't  ought  to 
get  savage  about  nothin.  Well,  ses  he,  (rather 
cooled  down,)  I  am  the  unluckiest  thing  in  cre«p 
tion.  I  went  down  tother  day  to  a  place  where 
there  was  an  old  woman  died  of  the  hots  or  sum 
such  disease,  and  they  were  sellin  out  the  things. 
Well,  ses  he,  there  was  a  thunderin  big  chist  of 
drawers  full  of  all  sorts  of  truck,  so  I  hot  it  and 
thot  I  made  a  spec,  but  when  I  cum  to  look  at 
'em,  ther  warnt  notin  in  it  worth  a  cent  except  an 
old  silver  thimble,  and  that  was  all  rusted  up,  so 
I  sold  it  for  less  than  I  give  for  it ;  well,  when 
the  chap  that  hot  it  tuck  it  home,  he  heard  .some- 
thin  rattle,  broke  the  old  chist,  an  found  lots  of 
gold  an  silver  in  it,  in  a  false  bottom  I  hadn't 
seen.  Now,  if  I  'd  tuck  that  chist  hum,  I  'd  never 
found  that  munny,  or  if  I  did,  they'd  bin  all 
counterfeit,  and  I  'd  bin  tuk  up  for  pasein  on 'em. 
Well  I  jest  told  Patience  about  it,  when  she  rite 
up  and  called  me  a  darned  fool.  ^  Well,  see  J, 
Efe  that  is  hard,  but  never  vou  mind  that,  jest  go 
on,  you  can  get  her,  and  wnen  you  dew  get  her, 
you  can  file  the  rou^h  edges  off  jest  as  you 
please ;  that  tickled  him,  it  did,  an  away  he  went 
a  leetle  better  pleased.  Now,  thinks  I,  tis  time  to 
look  arter  Nance.  Next  day,  down  I  went. 
Nancy  was  all  alone.  I  axed  her  if  the  Squire 
was  in,  she  said  he  warnt.  Cos,  ses  I,  (makin 
bleev  I  wanted  him,)  our  colt  sprained  his  foot, 
an  I  cum  to  see  if  the  Squire  wont  lend  me  his 
mare  to  go  to  town.  She  sed  she  guessed  ht 
wood,  better  sit  down  till  the  Squire  corned  in, 
down  I  sot ;  she  looked  sort  a  strange,  an  my 
heart  felt  queer  all  round  the  edges.  Arter  a 
wile,  ses  I,  air  you  goin  down  to  Betsy  Mastin's 
quiltin?  Sed  she  didn't  know  for  eartin;  are 
you  a  goin  ?  Sed  I  reckoned  I  wood ;  ses  she,  I 
spose  you'd  take  Patience  Dodge ;  sed  I  mout  and 
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again  I  mout  not;  see  she,  I  beam  you  re  goin  to 
get  married ;  ses  I,  sbood  n*t  wunder  a  bit.  Pa- 
tience is  a  nice  gal,  ses  I.  1  looked  at  ber.  I 
seed  the  teers  a  cumin.  Ses  I,  may  be  sbeil  ax 
you  to  be  bridesmaid.  She  riz  rite  up,  she  did, 
her  face  as  red  as  a  biled  beet.  Seth  Stokes !  ses 
she,  and  she  cood  n*t  say  any  more,  she  was  so 
full.  Won't  you  be  bridesmaid?  ses  I;  no,  ses 
she — and  she  bust  rite  out.  Well,  then,  ses  I,  if 
you  won't  be  bridesmaid,  will  you  be  the  bride  ? 
She  looked  at  me ;  I  swan  to  man  !  I  never  seed 
«ny  thing  so  awful  puty.  I  tuk  rite  hold  of  her 
han' — yes,  or  no  ?  ses  I,  rite  off.  Yes,  ses  she. 
That's  your  sort,  ses  I,  as  I  ^n  her  a  buss  and  a 
iiug.  I  soon  fixed  matters  with  the  squire.  We 
«oon  hitched  traces  to  trot  in  double  narness  for 
life,  and  I  never  had  cause  to  repent  of  my  bai' 
gin.  J.  w. 


TTHE  SCHOOLMASTER'S  DILEMMA. 

BT    THE  EDITOR. 

Tou  should  have  seen  our  schoolmaster — such 
•another  good  soul  never  lived^t  least  in  m' 
estimation.  He  was  none  of  your  new-fangled 
upstart  teachers,  with  forty  untried  theories,  such 
as  are  now  shooting  forth  from  every  corner  of 
Yankeedom,  to  shine  as  luminaries  in  the  south 
ern  and  western  states.  He  did  not  belong  to 
your  stiff-starched-collar  pedants  of  the  presen 
age,  who,  with  DaboU's  arithmetic  and  Webster's 
spelling  book  in  their  portmanteaus,  along  with 
two  shirts  and  a  pair  of  socks,  leave  their  affec- 
tionate mammas  to  **  spread  the  light  of  science 
o'er  the  land" — no,  not  he.  What  he  knew,  he 
knew :  and  he  steered  by  that  as  a  mariner  by 
his  compass,  or  a  musician  by  his  gamut.  And 
when  be  undj^ook  to  punish  an  unruly  or  stupid 
scholar,  he  did  it  with  an  earnestness  and  nerve 
that  seldom  failed  to  make  him  smart,  though  he 
would  most  willingly  have  forgone  such  stern 
discipline.  He  was  not  of  the  present  age,  either 
— our  schoolmaster;  no;  he  belon^d  to  that 
charming  generation  of  which  we  delight  to  hear 
our  grandmothers  speak — to  the  breeches  and 
knee- buckle  generation  ;  rnclinin^  to  individuali- 
ty, he  never  altered  the  style  of  his  dress  as  new 
fashions  came  up,  as  though  brains  were  only 
made  to  study  such  trifles,  but  adhered  strictly  to 
small-clothes,  etc.  till  the  nirht  that  he  went  to 
bed  for  the  la^t  time.  I  shall  never  forget  him — 
never !  for  his  name  is  firmly  stamped  upon  the 
pahns  of  my  hands,  where  it  was  impressed  by 
bis  huge  ferule — John  Goldiko  !  I  could  tell  his 
thrule  now  from  a  thousand,  I  became  so  used  to 
fee  ring  of  it. 

"Come  up  here,  you  sir.  What  were  you 
doing  f* 

"  Noth'n'." 

«  Don't  tell  me.  Look  me  in  the  face,  sir — 
^ght  in  the  eye ;  now — what  were  you  laughing 
at?" 

"  I  wa'nt  a-laughin*." 

"Didn't  I  hear  you,  sir?  How  dare  you! 
Hold  out  your  hand.  (Spat !  spat !  slap !)  There, 
take  your  scat,  and  dont  let  me  hear  another 
word  from  you.  First  class  in  spelling— Atten-  j 
tion !  now. 

*•  A-b  ab,  e-b  eb,  i-b  ib,  o-b  ob,  u-b  ub."  I 


"  That's  a  little  man ;  now  spell  baker/* 
"  B-er  a-er  ba,  k-er  e-er  r-ker,  baker." 
"  Well  done.  Cim  Jones,  keep  your  fingers 
out  of  your  nose,  stand  up  straight,  and  see  that 
you  toe  the  mark.  How  can  any  of  you  boy« 
ever  expect  to  be  Washingtons  and  Franklins 
without  some  attention.    Slop  sniggering  there, 

frls ;  I  won't  have  it,  Mary  Jane  Emcline  Uobbe. 
shall  keep  you  after  school." 

"  Please,  sir,  may  I  g'wout  r 

"  No !  take  your  seat.  I  dont  care  what  mar 
be  the  conseouences,  I  won't  have  this  etenial 
going  out.     W  by  don't  I  go  out  ?" 

"  Jim's  a-pinchin'  me." 

"  Jim !  stop  pinching  him." 

And  so  on,  from  morning  until  noon,  and  froa 
noon  again  until  dismissed,  and  yet  for  all  these 
perplexities  the  good  man  kept  an  exccUcntsweet 
temper,  and  out  of  school  would  be  as  merry 
and  playful  as  the  best  boy  among  us.  And  every 
Saturday  afternoon  in  the  spring  and  summer  sea- 
sons, he  would  roam  over  hill  and  dale  with  us— 
woodland  and  meadow;  at  one  time  fishing,  at 
another  explaining  to  us  the  botanical  classifica- 
tion of  every  flower  that  sprung  up  in  our  path- 
way, and  occasiona]l3r  dehverinr  a  discourse  on 
ornithology,  so  that  in  the  end,  with  what  we 
learned  in  school,  and  what  he  taught  us  out,  we 
came  to  be  very  respectable  scholars.  W  c  c<mid 
tell  the  difference  bfetween  a  crow  and  a  bobalink 
without  opening  our  eyes,  and  could  pick  out  a 
dandelion  from  a  pcena  any  day ;  and  more  than 
that— we  could  cypher  as  far  as  the  Rule  of 
Three.  I  could  point  out  one  or  two  from  my 
class  who  "turned  out  well,"  and  have  since 
been  members  of  congress,  which  is  something 
you  know,  as  it  is  presumed  that  none  but  our 
most  intelligent  and  liberal-minded  citizens  get 
appointed  to  such  responsible  trust  One  whom 
we  all  thought  the  biggest  dunce  in  the  school,  is 
now  a  lawyer  of-  considerable  practice,  he  cer- 
tainly had  one  qualification  for  the  profession — a 
remarkably  thick  skin — he  was  never  known  to 
blush  for  a  dirty  action; — ah,  he  had  another — he 
was  the  most  impudent  fellow  in  the  township. 
There  was  one  other  boy  whom  I  also  notice^ 
he  had  a  passion  for  transfixing  flies  with  a  pia, 
killing  frogs  and  birds,  maiming  dogs  and  oUi, 
and  he  has  now  attained  to  some  emiaence  as  a 
physician.  Grod  onl}r  knows  how  the  chorehyaid 
prospers  under  his  tillage!  If  our  little,  quiet 
native  town  only  knew  the  eminence  that  some 
of  us  have  risen  to  it  might  assume  airs  like  a 
new  alderman ;  but  we  will  say  no  more  of  oar 
greatness,  for  we  doubt  her  ever  being  called 
upon  to  find  green  turf  to  lay  over  oar  bosoms 
when  they  shall  cease  to  dirob  with  the  emula- 
tions of  fame. 

He  was  a  queer  old  chap — this  same  old  school- 
master of  ours,  and  though  in  school  he  some- 
times assumed  Sir  Pompous,  he  was  generally 
paid  in  good  coin  by  the  mischievous  urchins 
when  they  caught  him  out  of  his  ofilcial  capaci- 
ty, in  the  fields,  culling  flowers  and  chasing  but- 
terflies I  recollect  on  one  occasion,  of  a  Satur- 
day afternoon  preceding  the  fourth  of  July  week, 
Master  Grolding  and  the  whole  school  had  an  un- 
commonly fine  ramble  over  one  of  the  neighbor- 
ing pastures.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  the 
sunshine  Simmered  over  tree  and  bueh  as  though 
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the  air  was  actually  quivering  with  delight.  Bird 
and  bee  were  busy,  and  the  cattle  gathered  in 
groups  under  the  shadowing  boughs  of  the  trees 
or  amid  the  thick  shrubbery  that  fringed  an  ad- 
joining wood.  The  old  man  seemed  in  a  mighty 
good  humor — in  a  childish  good  humor ;  he  was 
as  frisky  as  the  blithest  boy  among  us,  and  his 
laugh  that  day  rang  as  loud  as  the  loudest.  W  e 
had  been  out  two  hours,  and  had  advanced  a  de- 
gree or  two  in  botany,  ornithology  and  geology, 
and  almost  as  far  from  our  homes ;  we  were  pick- 
ing at  a  large  stone  that  showed  a  remarkable  red 
stain  (which  we  afterward  ascertained  was  caused 
by  the  slaughter  of  an  innocent  woodchuck) 
when^we  heard  the  schoolmaster  give  a  sudden 
shout  and  clap  his  hands.  We  looked  up  and 
saw  him  in  the  pursuit  of  a  gorgeous  butterfly 
with  wings  like  the  rainbow,  and  large  enough 
for  a  lady's  fan.  Off  we  all  scampered  to  assist 
in  the  capture.  Now,  the  object  of  our  pursuit 
"was  high  in  the  air,  then  wheeling,  it  would  de- 
scend at  a  riffht  angle,  and  alieht  for  a  moment  on 
a  flower,  and  when  we  thought  it  was  under  our 
hats,  another  shout  proclaimed  the  ^y  voyager 
high  again  overhead ;  and  thus  was  it  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  till  we  had  fairly  outstripped 
the  schoolmaster,  and  crossed  a  narrow  string- 
piece  that  led  over  a  brook,  in  the  rear  of  a  de- 
serted old  hut,  where  no  one  had  resided  since 
the  last  tenant  had  murdered  his  wife,  and  threw 
her  body  into  the  stream.  We  had  lost  sight  of 
the  butterfly,  and  stood  peering  at  a  clump  of 
bushes  into  which  we  had  seen  a  black  snake 

Slide,  when  our  ears  were  assailed  by  a  cry  of 
istress,  and  looking  around,  there  stood  Master 
John  Goldin^  balancing  himself  in  the  middle  of 
the  string-piece.  A  loud  peal  of  laughter  an- 
swered his  appeal  for  assistance,  for  so  irresisti- 
bly ludicrous*  was  the  situation  and  attitude  of 
our  Mentor,  as  he  stood  with  outstretched  arms 
and  tottering  knees  upon  his  narrow  foothol<), 
wriggling  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other, 
that  a  stoic  would  have  been  moved  to  mirth. 
Presently,  to  the  delight  of  us  all,  when  his  nerves 
would  retain  their  nrmness  no  longer,  and  the 
circle  of  his  vision  seemed  to  whirl  round  and 
round  like  a  top,  his  arms  began  a  windmill  series 
of  evolutions,  and  over  went  the  schoolmaster 
into  the  brook — up  to  his  middle  in  water,  and 
stuck  fast  knee-deep  in  the  black  mud  beneath. 

Then  went  up  a  long  loud  shout  from  the  boys, 
'« till  old  Euceladns,  that  son  of  earth,  shook  in 
his  rocky  cavern  !'*  Now,  indeed,  was  our  school- 
roaster  in  a  situation  where,  an  hour  before,  we 
would  have  given  a  world  to  have  placed  him. 

Be  it  known  that  for  a  month  previously  we 
had  been  teasing  him  to  g^ve  us  the  entire  fourth 
of  July  week  for  vacation,  and  he  had  all  along 
as  obstinately  refused,  alleging  that  it  was  folly 
to  waste  so  much  time  that  should  be  employed 
in  acuuiring  knowledge — and  that  boys  out  of 
school  and  out  of  employment  did  nothing  but 
breed  mischief,  and  that 

**  Satan  findi  tome  ini)«chief  still 
For  MIe  hands  to  do.** 

Now  we  had  him — John  Golding  the  schoolmas 
ter — and  unless  he  promised  us  the  desired  vaca- 
tion, he  might  stick  there  in  the  mud  and  water 
"  till  the  cows  came  home** — we  told  him  so  He 
remonstrated,  and  we  screamed  vacation  f  he  beg 


ged — nothing  but  vacation;  he  threatened,  and 
our  laugh  startled  the  wild  thrush  from  the  bush, 
as  echo  answered  vacation  !  Fifteen  minutes  did 
he  beg,  threaten  and  remonstrate,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  and  at  last,  fairly  beaten  at  the  game,  he 
agreed  to  grant  us  the  desired  holyday  week. 
"  Hoorah  !'*  shouted  a  dozen  of  us,  and  "hoorah  !** 
echoed  a  score  of  juvenile  Stentors,  and  the  next 
moment  the  schoolmaster  was  high  and  dry,  and 
the  next  week  we  had  our  vacation,  when  nothing 
of  moment  happened,  except  that  one  of  the  hope- 
fuls had  two  fingers  of  his  right  hand  blown  off 
by  the  bursting  of  a  coffee-pot  snout  which  he 
had  loaded  with  powder  and  gravel,  and  fired  in 
honor  of  the  glorious  Fourth. 

Poor  John  Golding !  if  you  visit  our  •'  native 
town,"  and  walk  through  the  little  churchyard, 
you  may  read  his  tombstone — thus  it  is : 

Hie  jacet 

John  Golding^ 

Obt.  June  7, 1834. 
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AN   IMPOSSIBLE   DUEL. 

TIAJItLATtD  nioai  THE  VBIIVOH  FOE  CHS  BOTBB* 

These  is  current  an  account  of  a  duel,  which 
never  took  place,  on  account  of  the  obstinacy  of 
one  of  the  adversaries  in  fortifying  himself  by 
an  acquired  position. 

M.  demanded  satisfaction  of  Monsieur  de  C. 
for  a  slight  insult ;  he  expected  that  the  challenge 
would  be  refused ;  but  Monsieur  de  C.  accepted ; 
the  seconds,  therefore,  on  either  side,  only  thought 
it  necessary  to  arrange  conditions  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  combat.  '*  It  appears  to  me,  gentle- 
men, said  one  of  the  seconds,  that  the  af^ir  is 
not  of  so  serious  a  nature,  and  that  our  friends 
are  not  such  bad  shots  as  to  render  it  necessary 
that  the  distance  should  be  so  small :  twenty-five 
paces  would  be  a  proper  distance.*' 

They  discuss  it,  and  agree  on  twenty  paces. 
M.*s  seconds  return  to  him. 

"Well!" 

"Well!  it's  settled." 

"  So  I  thought." 

"  You  are  to  fight  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Hey !" 

"  At  nine  o'clock." 

«  How  r 

"  At  the  Bois  de  Vincennes." 

"  The  deuce." 

"  At  twenty  paces.** 

M seemed  somewhat  embarrassed;  but 

soon  recovering : 

•*  You  say  that  we  are  to  fight  at  twenty  paces." 

*' We  asked  fifteen,  but  C.'s  seconds  insisted 
on  twenty." 

"  You  made  the  concession." 

"  Yes." 

"Well ;  I  will  make  no  more." 

"  But  there  are  no  more  to  make." 

"  Some  may  present  themselves,  I  will  main- 
tain my  rights." 

"  No  one  contests  them." 

"  I  am  the  insulted  party.** 

"  Yes !  since  it  is  you  that  demand  satisfaction.'' 
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"  Therefore,  I  have  the  choice  of  arms." 

*•  But  there  is  no ** 

"I  have  the  choice  of  arms  and 'choose  the 
Bword*" 

"  How,  the  sword,  you  have  said,  on  twenty 
occasions  in  oar  presence,  that  you  ten  tiroes  pre- 
ferred firing  a  pistol  to  once  using  a  sword." 

"  Was  it  in  this  matter  that  I  spoke  thus." 

"  No,  but » 

"There  is  no  but ;  I  am  insulted,  J  hare  the 
choice  of  weapons,  I  take  the  sword." 

"We  must  see  the  seconds  again." 

"Wherefore?" 

"  To  make  new  arrangements." 

"  There  is  no  use,  you  have  agreed  that  we 
shall  fight  at  twenty  paces." 

«  Yes." 

"  Well !  I  do  not  wish  to  give  you  the  lie;  I 
will  fight  at  twenty  paces." 

"  Very  well !" 

"  But  I  repeat  that  I  would  as  soon  it  had  heen 
at  ten  or  fifteen  paces." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  the  seconds  continu- 
ed: 

"  Have  you  the  pistols  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  M .    "  Why  ?" 

"How,  why?  What  a  question— to  fight 
with." 

"  To  fight  with !  but  I  will  not  fight  with  pis- 
tols." 

*'Come,  we  do  not  understand  each  other. 
You  have  just  said  that  you  acceded  to  the  twenty 
paces." 

"Well!  yes,  I  accede  to  the  twenty  paces. 
What  else  ?" 

"  How !  what  else  ?" 

"  I  accede  to  twenty  paces,  hut  I  do  not  accept  of 

gistols ;  I  am  not  at  that  gentleman's  orders.  I 
ave  made  a  concession ;  I  will  not  retreat  from 
it;  at  twenty  paces,  since  you  wish  it,  I  am  wil- 
ling; and  now  that  I  have  agreed,  I  will  not  re- 
tract it  We  will  fight  at  twenty  paces,  neither 
more  nor  leas.  I  have  not  demanded  it,  but  it  has 
been  demanded  of  me ;  it  shall  be  as  you  have 
wished  it ;  I  have  made  a  concession,  but  I  will 
not  make  another.  Twenty  paces  let  it  be,  but 
with  the  sword." 

It  was  impossible  to  prevail  on  M —  to  change 
his  determination. 

He  called  his  obstinacy  "  the  maintenance  of 
his  rights."    The  duel  did  not  take  place. 

T.  J.  s.,  JR. 


FRITZ  HASPINGER,  THE  DREAMER. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  TYROL. 

In  the  country  of  the  T^ol — the  beautiful  and 
heroic  Tyrol — and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  town  of  Schwatz,  commences  a  chain  of 
lofty  but  unequal  mountains,  stretching  far  and 
away  as  the  eye  can  reach,  affording  abundant 
variety  to  the  lover  of  wild  and  picturesque 
scenery,  suggesting  to  the  imagination  innumera- 
ble tales,  and  recalling  to  the  memory  a  store  of 
rare  and  antiq^ue  legends. 

Fritz  Hasninger,  known  throughout  his  moun- 
tain district  Dy  the  souqriquet  of  the  "  Dreamer," 
had  ainply  profited  by  such  natural  advantages; 


while  his  wife,  Clandine,  a  handsome,  indo^triom 
woman,  busied  with  the  real  cares,  and  the  real 
anxieties  of  life,  thought  that  the  wild  fancies  of 
her  husband  rendered  him  little  better  than — a 
fool! 

Fritz  was  the  proprietor  of  a  house  of  enter- 
tainment, within  a  mile  of  the  pretty  mountain 
hamlet  of  Stains.  He  had  a  farm,  too,  in  the 
valley,  upon  which  stood  an  old  chateau,  which 
he  allowed  to  crumble  to  pieces,  rather  than  sof- 
fer  it  to  pass  out  of  his  own  hands,  because  one 
of  his  dreams  imparted  information,  that  tbc 
building  covered  the  entrance  to  a  silver  mine: 
this  mine  was  one  of  the  hundred  thin^  by  which 
he  expected  to  make  his  fortune.  Fritz,  O^ougk 
a  superstitious  and  simple-minded,  was  a  brave 
and  a  patriotic  man.  He  was  very  proud  of  his 
country,  proud  of  his  name;  and  delighted  in 
tracing  his  relationship  to  Joseph  Hasoinger,  the 
monk  of  Clausen,  the  companion  in  neroiflai  of 
Speckbacher  and  Hofer.  Nature  had  bestowed 
upon  Fritz  a  well  formed  person,  with  a  hand- 
some but  somewhat  unmeaning  face.  His  wife, 
in  one  of  her  fits  of  wrath,  once  disputed  with 
the  butcher  of  Schwatz  touching  a  calf  s  head,, 
which  he-asserted  was  the  finest  ever  seen  in  the 
town,  while  Claudine  as  stoutly  contended  that 
she  could  produce  a  much  finer:  the  batcher, 
whose  honor  was  involved  in  the  question,  ac- 
companied her  home,  and  finding  her  spouse  half 
asleep,  half  awake,  dreaming  away  his  existence 
in  the  sunshine,  she  poiut^  out  his  handsosM, 
stupid  lookinfi:  head  to  the  man  of  slaughter,  ex- 
claiming, "There,  Master  Marcus,  thiat  is  the 
finest  calfs  head  in  the  Tyrol !"  Notwithstand- 
ing occasional  moments  of  spleen  and  spite  to 
which  Claudine  yielded  in  a  manner  that  wooid 
have  caused  all  the  married  men  of  my  acquain- 
tance to  shake  their  heads,  and  call  her  a  i^rj 
ugly  name,  Fritz  had  a  great  deal  more  of  his 
own  way  than  was  good  for  him.  I  assure  you, 
gentlemen,  however  you  may  dislike  the  idea,  it 
IS  nevertheless  a  fact,  which  I  must  repeat  once 
more — he  had  a  great  deal  more  of  his  own  way 
than  was  good  for  him.  The  truth  is,  Madame 
Fritz  Hasp! nger's  temper  was  so  warm,  that  it 
frequently  defeated  her  own  sensible  and  excel- 
lent purposes.  I  know  that  men  exceediafriy  dis- 
like the  notion  of  being  managed;  and  I* have 
noted  that  young  unmarried  ones  look  conceited 
when  the  subject  is  mentioned,  as  one  sboald  ny, 
"  Psha !  manage,  indeed !  I  wonder  what  womaa 
would  presume  to  manage  me !"  The  married 
ones  (at  least  before  us  ladies)  either  avoid  the 
topic  all  toother,  smile  and  smirk  it  away,  or 
take  it  up  with  senatorial  dignity,  and  dedaim  in 
a  manner  which  proves — what  ?  W  hy,  that  they 
are  the  most  managed  of  the  company,  hut  itM 
to  have  it  known ;  while  their  pretty,  mild,  lady- 
like wives  (quiet  pulses  are  ever  the  most  eon- 
ning)  listen  in  graceful  attitudes  to  the  manly 
orators,  planning  all  the  while  how  they  can  be§t 
"  manage"  to  bend  their  good  lord's  pleasure  to 
their  own  by  watchfulness  and  flattery;  I  bad 
almost  written  dissimulation ;  but  it  is  an  odious 
word  even  in  jest,  and  represents  a  still  more  odi- 
ous quality.  A  little  flattery  may  be  used  to  oil 
a  rusty  truth,  and  no  harm  done.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  wonmn  who  deliberates  is  lost;  so 
to  all  moral  truth  and  honor  is  she  who  \ 
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lates.  I  hold  it  better  (in  a  worldly  point  of  view) 
for  a  woman  to  be  a  fool  than  a  knave ;  but, 
again,  as  far  as  the  world  is  concerned,  it  is  bet- 
ter for  a  nnan  to  be  a  knave  than  a  fool.  Fritz 
was  certainly  not  the  former;  but  I  confess,  that 
at  times  he  acted  very  much  like  the  latter.  "  Up, 
Fritz!  up!"  exclaimed  his  wife  one  fine  morning, 
as  she  entered  his  bed-room  for  the  third  time, 
intent  on  the  almost  impossible  task  of  rousing 
him  from  his  prolonged  siumbeis.  "  Up,  I  say," 
she  added,  flinging  his  coat  upon  the  bed,  while 
from  its  pockets  flew  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
bits  of  small,  shining  spar. 

"  Up !"  he  repeated,  opening  his  round  brown 
eyes ;  "  I  wish,  Claudine,  you  were  not  so  fond 
of  being  up  or  active.  I  spent  three  days  among 
the  mountains  trying  to  discover  those  rocks  of 
solid  crystal  which " 

*•  You  dreamt  of,  I  suppose,"  sneered  his  wife ; 
for  he  was  afraid  to  own  the  fact,  and  paused. 

**  Well,  and  if  I  did;  are  not  those  specimens 
yoa  have  flung  about  in  that  heedless  manner, 
crystal  ?  If  I  did  not  find  the  rocks  I  looked  for, 
I  found  crystal — deny  it  if  you  can." 

"  As  much  crystal  as  I  am,"  she  replied,  setting 
•  her  heel  spitefully  on  the  largest  piece.     "  Now, 
Fritz,  I  will  tell  you  the  truth " 

"  Stop !  good  Claudine,"  he  interrupted,  pull- 
ing off*  his  night-cap ;  "  you  have  been  telline 
me  truth  eighteen  years;  so,  if  you  please,  I 
should  like  a  little  fiction  now,  by  way  of  varie- 
ty." 

•*  Fiction ! — fiddlestick  !"  replied  his  helpmate : 
**  eighteen  years !  twenty — twenty  years  have  I 
been  telling  you  nothing  but  truth." 

•*  Only  eighteen,  Claudine ;  we  are  only  mar- 
ried eighteen  years,  and  while  we  were  courting 
yon  never  told  the  truth." 

"Never!  oh  Fritz  I" 

*••  Never ;  for  you  said  perpetually  during  those 
years  that  you  would  never  have  me ;  and  you 
had,  you  know."  • 

"  Get  up,  do  !  you  lazy  torment !  Meta  has 
lost  all  her  morning  keeping  your  corn-cakes  hot. 
Your  youngest  born,  Lizette,  is  in  her  second 
sleep.  That  good  youth,  Joseph,  laid  by  his 
book  and  gun  to  fetch  me  up  the  cows  at  five 
this  morning." 

*•  Fetch  you  !  fetch  Meta  the  cows,  you  mean," 
Baid  Fritz.  "  There  are  lads  enough  to  fetch 
cows  about  the  Golden  Bush,  without  employing 
the  son  of  our  rich  neighbor,  I  trow,  unless  he 
had  a  motive  for  his  early  waking.  W  hose  sight 
is  clear  now,  Claudine  ?" 

"  Not  yours,  Pm  sure,"  she  replied.  "  If  any 
thing  should  make  me  doubt  Joseph's  love  for 
our  dear  girl,  it  would  be  your  believing  it." 

"  You  know  I  do  not  approve  of  it,"  said  Fritz 
gravely — "  his  political  opinions." 

"Stuff*!  stuff!  his  political  opinions  after  a 
time  will  be  those  of  a  good  Tyrolean ;  if  they 
were  not,"  added  Claudine,  **  much  as  I  love  her, 
I  would  not  bring  a  false  heart  into  our  family." 
•*  Bravely  spoken,"  replied  Fritz.  "  And  now 
I  really  will  get  up.  Are  there  any  travelers  in 
the  house  ?" 

'*  A  pretty  question  for  an  innkeeper  at  this 
time  of  day,"  said  his  wife :  '*  some  are  come, 
and  some  are  gone ;.  for  the  rest,  why  dress  and 
see.    Heaven  help  those  who  marry  a  man  of 


small  wit,  expecting  to  have  their  own  way! 
Never  was  poor  woman  so  thwarted  by  a  husband 
as  I  am  from  morning  till  night !" 

The  host's  only  reply  was  a  certain  elevation 
of  his  bushy  brows,  and  a  long-drawn  whistle  as 
his  better  half  departed. 

In  the  Tyrol,  be  it  remembered,  the  most  re- 
spectable land  owners  are  generally  innkeepers; 
and  there  certainly  attaches  to  the  character  and 
calling  in  the  country  a  respectability  beyond  that 
which  belongs  to  it  elsewhere.  When  Fritz 
quitted  his  bed-room,  any  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  Tyrol,  would  have  gathered  from  his 
predilections  that  he  was  truly  patriotic,  and  that» 
despite  the  prudential  recommendation  of  his  wife 
and  friends,  the  dreairier  did  not  wish  to  conceal 
his  preference  for  the  national  costume.  Be  wore 
a  large  broad-brimmed  hat,  adorned  with  black 
ribands  and  black  feathers;  a  short,  green  coat; 
red  waistcoat,  with  green  braces  over  it ;  black 
breeches;  red  stockings;  and,  when  on  his 
'*  dreaming"  excursions — whether  crystal  or  ail* 
ver,  or  chamois  hunting,  be  added  to  this  pictur- 
esQue  costume,  half-boots,  laced  in  front,  and 
tight  to  the  ancle. 

In  imitation  of  Hofer,  he  once  permitted  his 
beard  to  grow,  having  dreamed  that  his  strenrth 
and  patriotism  woula  increase  with  it;  but  his 
name  had  rendered  him  a  marked  man ;  and  his 
wife,  knowing  that  their  oppressors  would  have 
willingly  taken  possession  of  his  inn  and  pro- 
perty upon  any  reasonable  pretext — finding,  al80> 
that  th^  longer  she  talked,  tne  longer  and  stronger 
grew  the  beard,  give  him  a  sleepy  potion  one 
ni^ht,  and  at  noonday  he  awoke  with  a  smooth 
chin !  Claudine  endeavored  to  persuade  him  that 
he  never  had  a  long  beard,  except  in  his  dream. 
She  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  making  him  be* 
lieve  her. 

When  fully  equipped,  he  entered  his  principal 
room.  Meta  deserted  the  cakes,  and  aff*ectionate- 
ly  kissed  her  father's  cheek;  he  returned  her 
salute  with  as  affectionate  a  blessing,  and  then 

freeted  his  guests  (two  strangers)  with  that  cor- 
ial  but  grave  kindness,  which  is  a  feature  in 
Tyrolean  mimners.  Joseph,  too,  he  saluted ;  and 
the  young  man  continued  reading  in  the  window,, 
while  Fritz  proceeded  to  discuss  his  breakfast 

**  You  are  rather  late  at  what  ought  to  be  aa 
early  meal,"  said  the  elder  of  the  travelers. 

**  I  am,"  replied  Fritz,  "  later  than  I  ought  to 
have  been ;  but  I  only  returned  from  a  mountain- 
hunt  last  night,  and  was  tired." 

**  Had  you  good  sport,  then  ?  But  I  suppose 
you  had,  for  I  see  a  chamois  hanging  yonder." 

**  Indeed !"  exclaimed  the  host:  certainly  I  did 
not  bring  it  home.  Who  did,  Meta?"  (Mei& 
blushed,  smiled,  and  looked  at  Joseph.)  "  No» 
gentlemen,"  continued  Fritz,  "  I  was  bunting  for 
other  matters.  I  ought  to  apologise,  but  1  sup- 
pose you  have  breakfasted." 

"  Ob,  yes ;  thanks  to  your  wife  and  daughter. 
It  is  very  singular,"  continued  the  elder  stranger^ 
who  was  afterward  known  in  the  neighborhood 
by  the  name  of  Kalb,  addressing  his  companion ; 
**  it  is  very  singular;  our  host  is  so  like  the  per- 
son I  saw  in  my  dream  about  two  months  ago." 
(Fritz  opened  both  his  ears,  and  Joseph  raised  his 
eyes  from  his  book.)  "  The  same  dress,  which» 
since  the  occurrences  of  1809,  you  seldom  meet 
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exactly  as  it  ought  to  be — the  same  free,  indepen- 
dent bearing — the  same — .  In  short,  you  remem- 
ber I  told  you  this  morning,  as  we  came  up  the 
defile,  that  I  had  certainly  seen  this  house  before ; 
and  now  the  where  comes  upon  me  suddenly — 1 
saw  it  in  my  dream.** 

Fritz  laid  down  the  cake  of  Indian  corn  he  had 
prepared  to  demolish,  and  his  large  eyes  dilated 
with  delight  as  he  gazed  on  a  brother  dreamer. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  alone  in  the  world,  but  now 
his  fraternal  affections  yearned  toward  the  stran- 
ger. He  would  have  sprung  forward  and  em- 
braced him,  but  he  saw  his  wife's  sharp  counte- 
nance peering  through  the  vine  which  shadowed 
the  latticed  window.  He  therefore  gulped  down 
a  large  spoon fnl  of  milk  soup,  and  listened  most 
impatiently  for  a  continuation  of  the  conversa- 
tion. 

•*  Dream !  Psha !"  replied  the  other :  «*  I  wonder 
you  can  be  so  absurd — mere  phantoms  of  a  disor- 
dered stomach !  Ghosts  of  the  wine  of  Briken 
and  of  Botzen  !  Dreams  are  only  fit  to  frighten 
fools  and  children." 

"  So  I  say,"  exclaimed  Madame  Fritz,  from 
without,  in  a  triumphant  tone. 

"  That  voice,  too !"  ejaculated  Kalb,  with  a 
theatrical  start :  *'  that  very  voice,  too,  did  I  hear 
in  the  same  vision  expostulating  with  her  hus- 
band about  mines — or — or — something  else,  that 
it  is  not  always  siafe  to  mention." 

"Only  expostulating!"  murmured  the  band- 
some,  hen-pecked  husband^  ••  if  it  was  only  ex- 
postulating," he  added  to  himself,  *'  it  was  not 
her." 

"  Well,  well,"  persisted  Kalb,  addressing  his 
fellow-traveler,  "  there  is  no  use  in  talking  to  a 
heretic  like  you.  I  know  what  I  know,  and  be- 
lieve what  I  nave  seen :  so  we  will  drop  the  sub- 
ject if  you  please." 

"We  will  resume  our  journey,  then,  as  soon 
as  you  are  sufficiently  refreshed ;  and  see  if  in 
the  hamlet  of  Stains  you  can  find  what  you  de- 
aire." 

Our  host  made  a  rapid  and  indiffeirent  break- 
fast that  morning,  and,  when  the  travelers  rose 
to  depart,  he  volunteered  to  accoroyny  them  on 
their  way. 

<*What!  gadding  again !"  quoth  Claudine,  as 
her  husband  passed  her.  *'  And  who,  I  trow,  is 
to  speak  to  the  glazier  from  Schwatz  about  the 
broken  windows ;  or  see  that  the  horse  is  proper- 
ly shod ;  or  give  the  meeting  to  the  vintner  that 
supplied  us  with  sour  wine  for  sweet ;  or  receive 
the  customers;  or — or — oh,  Fritz!  Fritz  1  you 
were  born  a  dreamer,  and  will  die  one !  It  wants 
now  but  an  hour  to  eleven,  and  the  dinner  will 
be  ready  at  half  past.    Do  not  keep  it  waiting." 

We  must  do  Claudine  the  justice  to  say,  tha! 
all,  with  the  exception  of  the  concluding  sen- 
tence of  this  speech,  was  delivered  sotto  voce. 
Fritz,  however,  knew  perfectly  well,  bv  the  mo- 
tion of  her  lips,  what  she  said,  whicn  did  but 
hasten  his  departure. 

"Meta,"  said  Joseph,  when  the  room  was 
cleared,  **  I  do  not  like  those  strangers ;  that  elder 
one,  called  Kalb,  is  dangerous." 

*•  Dangerous,  Joseph '"  repeated  the  maiden ; 
<*  how  can  you  think  so  ?  he  seemed  to  me  a  sim- 
ple-minded person  like  my  poor  father — a  mere 
dreamer !" 


*  Did  you  not  hear  how  he  abused  the  Anstri- 
ans,  just  before  your  father  left  his  room,  /or 
their  late  tax  upon  salt;  and  said  the  cakes  were 
tasteless  because  of — .*" 

"  Well,  Joseph,  it  is  a  shameful  tax;  and  much 
as  you  may  like  the  Austrians,  you  cannot  say 
but  it  is  shameful ;  and,  doubtless,  if  the  cakes 
were  better  salted  they  would  be — ** 

"  Better !"  interrupted  Joseph,  arranging  the 
flowers  and  pulling  out  the  ^y  ribands  which 
decorated  his  hat ;  "  that  is  true ;  but,  in  a  land 
like  this,  persons  do  not  declare  their  political 
opinions  at  every  inn  they  come  to." 

"And  why  not,  Joseph?  We  should  never 
forget  that  we  are  free-oom  Tyroleans.  There 
are  no  fetters  on  our  limbs ;  why  should  we  nlace 
them  on  our  lips?  I  myself  have  kissed  Ac 
sword  of  Hofer.  My  father  held  it  to  me— I 
kissed  it  on  my  knees,  and — " 

Her  lover  placed  his  hand  on  her  mouth,  and 
smiled. 

"  Hush,  dearest  Meta.  I  know  you  are  a  little 
patriot,  and  I  love  you  all  the  better  for  it ;  but, 
for  all  that,  I  think  I  must  make  at  least  one  pil- 

?;rimaf5eto  Einsiedeln  to  pray— what  shall  I  pray 
or,  think  you,  sweet  Meta  ?" 

"How  should  I  know.?"  replied  the  young 
maiden,  turning  away  her  head. 

••  That  all  the  love  you  bear  your  country  may 
be  transferred  to  me." 

"  For  shame,  Joseph !  That  prayer  would  be 
unworthy  of  a  Tyrolean.  How  greedy  you  be- 
come— What!  give  you  the— the — regard  I  bear 
my  beloved  country,  in  addition  to  what — " 

Poor  Meta  suddenly  paused :  she  had  almost 
confessed  her  love  to  her  lover ;  and  no  girl  of 
fifteen  ever  approached  such  disclosure  without 
feeling  as  if  she  had  been  about  to  commit  a 
crime.  The  hue  of  her  lovely  cheek  changed 
and  changed,  until,  unable  longer  to  endure  the 
deep,  affectionate,  but  somewhat  triumphant  gaze 
of  her  beloved,  she  rushed,  with  the  speed  of  a 
frightened  roe,  into  the  garden ;  nor  did  she  pause 
until  she  arrived  at  a  favorite  bower,  where  the 
vines  had  been  trained  to  give  her  pleasure  by  a 
skilful  and  devoted  hand.  Perched  on  the  edge 
of  a  dark  precipice,  this  beautiful  arbor,  so  green 
and  fresh,  glittered  like  an  emerald,  when  viewed 
from  the  path  below;  and  as  Meta  sat  beneath 
its  shade,  her  hand  pressed  to  her  side  to  still  the 
th robbings  of  her  young  heart,  so  close  was  the 
foliage,  uiat  she  could  see  nothing  of  a  leaping 
brook  that  sprang  from  out  a  fissure  of  the  moun- 
tain— 

<•  A  hidden  brook. 
That  In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
Tliat  to  the  sleepy  woods,  all  night, 
Singelh  a  quiet  tune." 

All  day,  as  well  as  ni^ht,  did  that  mountain 
brook  '•  sing"  beside  the  fair  girl's  bower ;  and  its 
trickling  music  assisted  to  tranquilize  her  spirits. 
She  was  about  returning  to  the  house  when  she 
heard  a  well-known  voice.  The  rude  verses 
found  a  suitable  accompaniment  in  the  rippling 
waters. 

**  Oh !  the  moantain-maid  is  the  maid  for  me — 
Iter  step  in  liKht  and  heart  is  free  ; 

Light  and  free  as  the  breeze  that  passes  : 
Oh !  a  rorty  cheek,  and  a  rounded  form, 
And  pulite  that's  neither  too  oMd,  nor  warm, 
\  Is  the  dowry  they  bnnf— these  mounUin  lastes." 
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*'  Meta !"  screamed  the  shrill  voice  of  her  mo- 
ther from  the  house :  **  Meta!**  Meta  loved  her 
mother  dearly,  and  yet  she  thought  her  voice,  at 
the  termination  of  such  a  stanza,  sounded  like 
the  croak  of  a  raven  at  the  end  of  the  nightin- 
gale's song.  She  did  not  answer,  and  the  mvisi- 
Die  resumed  his  lay — 

•»  They  have  no  jewelt ;  th^  hare  no  fold ; 
Buthfraiih  and  traih,  aiid  a  ai>intbold: 

Bold  and  true  aa  their  rock>  mataes! 
Aa  naiare  ia  ^uod  and  kind,  and  free, 

^ children  of  nature,  so  are  ye— 
e  happy  and  merry  mounlain  la; 


"  Meta  !••  again  called  her  mother — **  Meta ! — 
Meta! — Meta!'*  Each  time  the  sound  came 
nearer ;  so,  at  last,  the  damsel  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity ;  and,  as  it  was  evident  her  mother  would 
find  her,  why,  she  went  to  meet  her  mother. 

Half -past  eleven,  and  twelve,  and  one,  and  two, 
four,  and  the  supper  hour  of  five  arrived,  and 
Fritz  Haspinger  came  not !  Ciaudine  was  really 
weary  of  grumbling,  and  began  to  be  uneasy. 
She  brought  her  chair  without  the  (golden  Bush, 
to  the  exact  spot  where  she  could  command  a 
view  of  the  path  leading  from  their  dwelling  to 
Stains.  She  placed  Lizza  on  her  lap,  and  Meta 
knelt  at  her  feet,  one  moment  playing  with  her 
sister,  the  next  looking  along  the  defile  in  anx- 
ious expectation  of  her  father's  return:  presently 
the  bunlen  of  a  song  came  upon  the  breeze — 

**  Happy  and  merry— happy  and  merry, 
Mountain  Usaea  I** 

Joseph  had  been  in  great  luck  that  day :  he  brought 
anotner  chamois,  and  laid  it  at  Claudine's  feet. 

**  It  is  enough,  Joseph,"  said  Meta,  in  a  voice 
whose  tones  were  full  of  reproach,  "  that  those 
pretty  creatures  are  destroyed  when  we  need 
them;  but  you  are  always  committing  murder 
upon  them.  I  shall  dread  that  your  bullets  are 
coarmed,  if  you  shoot  at  this  rate.  My  father 
goes  among  the  mountains  for  days,  and  days, 
and  yet  cannot  find  one" 

•<  Because  he  does  not  seek  them  as  he  ought," 
said  Ciaudine.  **  My  belief  is,  that  he  would 
never  carr^  a  rifie,  except  in  defence  of  his  coun- 
try, were  it  not  that  it  is  one  of  the  customs  of 
the  Tyrol :  don't  mind  the  silly  child,  Joseph — a 
good  larder  increases  the  fame  of  the  Golden 
Bush,  and  your  rifle  brings  down  plenty  for  your 
father's  house,  as  well  as  ours." 

Joseph  leaned  upon  the  back  of  Claudine's 
chair,  and  tossed  Uzza  higher  and  higher  from 
her  lap.  As  her  mother  held  her  up,  she  placed 
one  of  her  fat  hands  on  her  sister^s  head,  and 
stretched  the  other  into  the  air,  shouting,  with 
her  little  voice,  "  Vater  I— Vater !"  Claudine's 
first  iiM^.i^ri  v..a  .  '•■■-  ^  lu  slanil  up,  so  as  to  batch 
a  sight  of  her  hueband;  huuhc  moment  she  saw 
the  top  of  his  black  feather  above  the  pass,  she 
sank  back  upon  b*ir  peat-  Id  a  moment  she  ap- 
peared to  fofg  el  I  bat  she  herssclf  hsid  been  the 
most  aniiaua  ahoul  her  hn.'iband't^  return;  for, 
when  quite  a^^vired  he  wait  retuxoinp^,  she  turned 
to  Meta,  and  exclaimed,  "  Npw,  you  see  it  is  just 
as  I  said  ;  he  hais  l>e«n,  a*  usual,  d rooming  away 
his  time,  leavinif  me  to  attend  to  his  business,  and 
comes  back  q^iiie  -aife,  wilhoul  a  bird  or  a  hare 
upon  his  rifie.'* 

**  I  will  tell  him  how  anxious  your  were !"  said 
Meta,  archly. 


**  Do  if  you  dare  y*  replied  her  mother ;  **  but 
even  if  you  do,  he  will  not  believe^ou." 

When  Fritz  arrived,  and  the  uftal  torrent  of 
reproach  was  expended,  (an  outpouring  which 
he  uniformly  bore  with  a  placidity  that  enraged 
his  spouse  fourfold ;)  when,  I  sav,  Ciaudine  was 
called  to  household  duties,  whicn  sometimes  in- 
terrupted her  eloquence,  Fritz  commenced  prais- 
ing the  travelers  he  had  accompanied  to  Stains. 
**  Kalb,''  he  said,  "  was  a  most  wonderful  person, 
versed  in  the  use  of  the  divining  rod,  learned  in 
alchymy,  and,  moreover,  an  astrologer.  Joseph 
inquired  if  he  followed  no  trade;  and  Meta  wisn- 
ed  he  had  told  her  fortune.  Fritz  informed  them, 
that  he  was  a  general  traveling  merchant,  but 
had  seen  so  much  of  the  wickedness  and  weari- 
ness of  life,  that  he  was  anxious  to  reside  for  a 
few  weeks  in  every  year,  in  some  of  their  moun- 
tain hamlets,  where  he  could  occasionally  amuse 
himself  with  his  favorite  pursuits,  visiting,  at 
intervals,  the  different  tow^ns  in  the  Tyrol  and 
Baravia,  to  see  how  his  business  proceeded.  He 
had  heard  of  a  small  villa  that  was  to  be  let  a  lit- 
tle distance  beyond  Stains,  and  he  had  dreamed  of 
Fritz  Haspinger,  and  his  chateau,  and  his  silver 
mine;  and  knew  all  about  me,"  added  the  simple- 
minded  man,  in  conclusion,  "  as  well  as  if  we 
had  been  personally  acquainted  for  twenty 
years." 

Joseph  made  no  observation,  though  he  thought 
that  Fritz  was  no  nig^rd  of  his  information,  par- 
ticularly as  regarded  himself. 
**  Had  he  taken  the  house  ?"  Joseph  inquired. 
"No,  he  had  not;  he  had  only  looked  at  it. 
He  had  a  long  journey  to  perform,  but  would  re- 
turn after  Christmas,  and  most  probably  fit  up 
the  chateau !" 
"  Would  Fritz  let  him  have  it?" 
<*  To  be  sure  he  would.    He  would  find  out 
the  entrance  of  the  mine,  and  they  should  have 
silver  heaped  to  the  house  top !    Meta,  his  little 
Meta,  would  be  the  richest  maid  in  the  Tyrol ; 
and  he  would  take  care  that  she  should  wed  none 
but  a  true-born  Tyrolean !" 

While  so  saying,  Fritz  scowled  as  severely  as 
he  could  scowl  at  Joseph ;  and  Joseph  soon  after 
got  up  and  left  the  (rolden  Bush.  He  had  hjrdly 
shut  the  gate  of  the  little  enclosure,  however, 
when  the  moonlight  threw  Meta's  shadow  across 
the  path  he  had  quitted. 

"Joseph — dear  Joseph !"  she  exclaimed,  breath- 
less from  timidity  and  agitation,  "  I  only  followed 
— to — bid  you  good  night ;  and  to  say — you  are 
a  true-born  Tyrolean,  Joseph ;  are  you  not  ?" 

"  God  bless  you,  Meta !"  he  replied.  "  May 
the  virgin  and  tne  blessed  saints  g^ard  your  pil- 
low !  I  am,  dearest,  1  am ;  I  love  my  country 
more  than  life." 

"I  knew  it!"  exclaimed  Meta,  clasping  her 
hands  joyously. 

**  But  I  differ  with  your  father  in  my  opinion 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  promoting  its  happiness* 
and  preserving  its  liberty." 

"  Ah  !"  sighed  the  girl,  while  her  arms  dropped 
listlessly  by  ner  side. 

'*  Dearest  Meta,  did  not  Hofer  support  the  Ans- 
trians.>" 

"  Yes ;  but  that  was  before  the  Austrians  aban- 
doned us." 
"  Meta !"  called  her  father,  from  within. 
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"  But  3roa  are  a  true-born  Tyrolean,  Josepli ;  T 
feel — I  koovi^oa  are.    May  I  not  tell  my  fathei 

"  Ye«,  dearest,  yes,"  be  replied  fervently;  «*  Imt 
when  this  silver  mine  is  wrought,  you  will  for- 
get poorJoseph—Meta?" 

"  The  maids  of  the  Tyrol,"  she  replied,  while 
her  face  was  illumined  by  that  moiest  die;nity 
which  is  inspired  by  self-respect,  "  The  mai  Js  of 
the  Tyrol  have  never  yet  exchanged  hearts  for 
gold !" 

Meta  lingered  beneath  the  porch  until  long 
after  the  overshaJowing  rocks  concealed  her  lover 
from  her  sight.  She  listened,  too,  for  his  voice. 
"  If  his  heart  is  quite  at  ease,"  she  whispered  to 
herself,  "  he  will  sing  on  his  way."  But  no  song 
ascended  from  the  valley ;  and  Meta  knelt  tbat 
night  before  the  little  crucifix  in  her  chamber, 
with  a  saddened  spirit,  and  with  tearful  eyes. 

Time  passed  at  the  Golden  Bush  pretty  much 
as  it  does  everywhere  else,  brins^ing  with  it 
alternate  clou  Is  and  sunshine,  smiles  and  tears, 
until,  when  Christmas  had  fairly  arrived,  it  found 
Fritz  and  his  family  blockaded  by  the  Fee  King. 
Claudine  rather  more  ill-tempered  than  usual; 
while  the  landlord,  once  so  free  spoken,  had  be- 
come as  mysterious  as  one  of  his  own  dreams. 
Joseph  saw  Meta  almost  as  frequently  as  ever ; 
but  a  restraint  shivered  like  a  mountain  mist  over 
all  living  things  within  their  dwel  ing — except 
Clau line's  tongue.  She  rated  Fritz  as  persever- 
in^ly  because  he  kept  his  own  counsel,  as  she 
had  done  before  for  thoughtless  chatter;  and, 
when  the  latter  end  of  January  again  brought 
Kalb  to  the  Golden  Bnsh,  her  indignation  knew 
■o  bounds.  She  declared,  that  though  their  house 
was  an  inn,  he  should  not  remain  in  it;  and, 
much  as  she  had  urged  Fritz  to  let  the  chateau 
OD  any  terms,  she  at  first  commanded,  and  then 
entreated,  that  he  would  not  let  it  to  Kalb  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  Fritz,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  had  a  will  of  his  own ;  and,  what  was  still 
more  Strang,  seemed  determined  to  keep  them. 
Clau  line  yielded  to  the  belief,  that  her  nusband 
was  under  the  influence  of  an  evil  spirit,  and  ad- 
ded considerably  to  the  household  stock  of  images 
and  holy  water.  Still  Kalb  continued  at  the  Gol- 
den Bush ;  and,  when  the  landlady  avowed  her 
determination  to  make  the  house  too  hot  to  hold 
bim,  he  civilly  informed  her,  that  the  hotter  it 
was  made  during  the  winter  ntonths,  the  better 
be  should  like  it.  The  contention  lasted  three 
days;  anl  the  termination  of  this  three  days* 
hurricane  is  as  memorable  in  the  village  of  Stains, 
as  are  **  Les  trois  yours"  in  Paris;  for  Claudine 
lell  ill,  and  there  was  a  stillness,  like  the  stillness 
of  death,  throughout  the  inn. 

"  W  bat  have  you  got  there  ?"  inquired  Joseph 
of  Lizette. 

Kalb  and  Fritz  hal  gone  out  together  over  the 
frozen  snow,  and  Lizette  was  playing  with  some 
papers  in  front  of  the  glowing  stove. 

••  I  found  them,"  she  replied.  They  were  open 
and  Joseph  read  first  bne#then  the  other;  he  di- 
verted the  child's  attention  to  something  else,  an! 
placed  the  papers  within  his  vest 

Tde  month  of  February  had  numbered  some 
few  days,  and  Kalb  had  intimated  to  his  nevi 
neighbors,  that  he  would  take  possession  of  th( 
chateau,  and  give  them  a  feast  upon  the  anniver- 


^ry  of  Hofer*e  death,  or  martyrdom,  as  it  is  still 
called  by  those  who  are  devoted  to  his  memory. 
Some  looked  upon  this  invitation  with  suspicion ; 
but  Kalb  had  won  upon  all  by  his  frank,  good- 
tempered  bearing  and  generosity.  None  but 
*'  friends"  were  invited ;  and,  when  the  appointed 
night  arrived,  the  lights  glaring  through  the  di- 
lapidated windows  and  fissures  in  the  walls,  bad 
a  wild  and  picturesque  efrect,as  they  jittered  and 
lanced  upon  the  surrounding  trees  and  ruins,  me- 
nnentos  of  Fritz  Haspinger's  wild  management 
Kalb  talked  largely  of  repairing  and  improving 
his  mountain  h^itation ;  and  he  had  agreed  with 
Fritz,  that,  as  soon  as  the  snow  dissolved,  tbey 
would  commence  working  the  mine :  he  pointd 
out  to  the  dreamer  the  exact  spot  where  the  ojpen- 
ing  should  be  made,  and,  in  imagination,  Fritz 
Haspinger  was  already  the  richest  man  in  the 
Tyrol  l—He  was  more  '.—-The  generous  feelmgs 
of  patriotism  animated  his  heart,  and,  warmed 
his  affections,  and  he  resolved  on  restoring  to  his 
country  its  ancient  rights.  The  idea  inspired 
him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  became,  at  Umes, 
almost  doubtful  of  his  own  identity,  and  would 
pause,  in  his  triumphant  walks,  and  scan  himself 
from  head  to  foot,  to  know  if  he  was  really  Fritz 
Haspinger,  landlord  of  the  Golden  Bush. 

There  were,  to  be  sure,  sundry  drawbacks  to 
his  enjoyments;  his  reveries  were  often  disturbed 
by  the  illness  of  Claudine.  Meta,  too,  had  grown 
pa'e  and  spiritless ;  and  Joseph,  within  the  last 
few  days,  had  suddenly  disappeared,  no  one  knew 
why  or  wherefore. 

Brave  and  excellent  spirits  assembled  in  the 
hall  of  the  chateau  on  the  evening  of  the  anni- 
versary of  Hofer's  martyrdom.  Some  of  the 
more  thinking  excused  themselves,  not  entertain- 
ing, perhaps,  a  very  good  opinion  of  the  gatherer 
of  the  meeting :  nevertheless,  there  was  a  more 
numerous  assembly  that  Fritz  expected.  Some 
went  from  curiosity ;  some  because  they  loved  a 
feast,  and  the  greater  number  from  respect  to  the 
memory  of  a  &thful  and  high-souled  patriot 

The  treat  was  excellent ;  Frftz  Haspinger  sit 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  host,  with  his  back  to 
the  entrance,  and  it  was  a  goodly  sight  to  look 
on  either  side  of  that  well -spread  board,  and  note 
the  dress  and  bearing  of  those  hardy  and  band- 
some  mountaineers. 

As  the  evening  advanced,  better  and  stronger 
wine  was  produced  than  even  the  red  wine  of 
Botzen ;  and  as  it  circulated,  tongues  began  to 
^et  loose,  and  usually  cautious  men  permitted 
their  more  secret  opinions  to  be  known  to  their 
companions.  The  host  proposed  the  memory  of 
Hofer ;  and  his  toast  led  to  talking  of  the  cauae 
he  supported.  "  Zu  grande  mit  Osterreich !"  mur- 
nured  one;  "  Frdheit  zur  Tyrol!"  roared  ano- 
ther. 

Kalb  sprang  upon  his  seat,  and  holding  a  gob- 
et  of  wine  in  his  oujiStreUrhed  hand,  "  Let  this," 
1e  said,  "be  sacred  "^o  »  glorious  cause;  let  all 
.vho  are  willing  to  nailo  themselves  in  a  bond  to 
leliver  their  country^  from  foreign  oppression, 
rain  to  the  dregs,  Freiheft  zur  Tyrol  r 

"  Drink  it  not !  on  the  peril  of  your  lives,  dash 
lown  your  cups,"  exclaimed  a  voice ;  and,  at  the 
nstant,  Fritz  Haspinger's  glass  was  snatched 
rom  his  hand.  In  another  moment,  a  band  of 
Austrian  soldiers  entered  the  room,  and  Joseph, 
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Meta's  lover,  had  already  dragged  Kalb  from  his 
seat.  All  was  confusion  and  uproar,  and  sundry 
of  the  party  directed  looks  of  vengeance  toward 
Joseph,  whom,  they  almost  believed,  had  betrayed 
Iheir  patriotic  meeting  to  their  enemies.  Two  of 
the  Austrian  soldiers  advanced  and  seized  Kalb : 
Joseph  relinquished  his  prisoner,  and  stood  upon 
the  seat  from  which  he  had  hurled  a  traitor. 

"  What  means  this  T*  exclaimed  Kalb,  address- 
ing the  office^  of  the  party.  "We  have  often 
met  before;  you  know  perfectly  well  why  I  am 
sent  into  the  Tyrol;  you  are  quite  aware  who 
employs  me.  It  is  a  mistake ;  these  are  the  men 
you  are  to  arrest — not  me  !** 

The  officer  notified  his  authority,  and  Kalb  turn- 
ed pale  with  terror. 

"Miscreant!"  exclaimed  Joseph,  "you  were 
sent  to  mark  the  disaffected  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, and  to  seduce  them  into  such  an  open  avowal 
of  their  principles,  as  would,  upon  your  evi- 
dence, lead  them  to  destruction ;  but^'ou  are  not 
content  with  this!  You  endeavored  to  corrupt 
many  who  were  staunch  to  Austria,  and  you  re- 
ceived bribes  from  those  who  were  none  loo  rich, 
to  buy  off  your  evidence.  You  were  false  to  your 
employers !" 

"  There  is  no  proof  T*  exclaimed  Kalb,  trem- 
bling in  every  limb ;  for  he  had  lived  a  life  of 
terror  ever  since  the  loss  of  certain  papers,  which 
it  may  be  remembered,  Lizza  found. 

"  There  is  no  proof !"  he  repeated,  in  a  still 
more  feeble  voice,  as  the  eyes  of  the  assembly 
glared  upon  him. 

**  The  proofs  are  at  Inspruk  !^  replied  the  youth, 
and  there  you  must  render  an  account  oi  your 
villanies !" 

"  You  will  arrest  these  men !"  said  the  baffled 
Kalb  to  the  officer. 

".Upon  your  evidence?"  sneered  the  youth. 
••  My  father's  reliance  upon  Austria^"  he  continu- 
ed, "  is  well  known  ;  and  I  know  that  not  a  Ty- 
rolean her^  drank  the  toast  the  traitor  gave  them. 
W  e  have  had  a  long  and  weary  march ;  and  as 
you  have  sdpped,  my  fellow-countrymen,  you 
will,  perhaps,  yield  to  us  the  remnants  of  the 
feast?" 

The  peasants  took  the  hint  and  withdrew,  all 
except  Fritz,  who  lingered  near  the  deceptive 
dreamer;  horrified  at  the  treachery,  as  he  had 
been,  the  vision  of  the  silver  mine  still  glittered 
in  his  imagination. 

"  Kalb  !*'  he  said,  "  touching  the  divining  rod, 
and  the  influence  of  the  star." 

"  Psha !"  exclaimed  the  other,  turning  away. 

*•  You  surely  have  not  deceived  me,"  said  Fritz. 

"  Augh  !"  replied  the  fellow ;  "  there  is  little 
merit  in  deceiving  *  the  greatest  calf's-head  in  the 
Tyrol  V  " 

At  any  other  time  this  sally  would  have  pro- 
duced a  burst  of  laughter :  as  it  was,  the  landlord 
of  the  Golden  Bush  sneaked  home,  exceedingly 
discomfited  ;  and  not  exactly  knowing  how  the 
af&ir  would  terminate,  he  endeavored  to  discover 
the  fate  of  Kalb ;  but  the  Austrian  government 
had  been  too  well  trained  by  the  invincible  Met- 
ternich,  to  suffer  any  news  to  reach  the  Tyrol 
that  would  militate  a^inst  its  interests. 

It  was  well  for  Fritz  and  his  companions  that 
this  was  the  case ;  for  under  any  other  circum- 
«t&nce3,  the  celebration  of  Hofer's  death  would 


'  ave  been  punished  with,  at  least,  a  long  impris- 
onment. 

Joseph's  visit  to  Inspruk  did  not  add  to  his 
affection  for  the  powers  that  be ;  his  aiiuress  cer- 
tainly saved  his  friends ;  and  I  never  heard  that 
Fritz  questioned  his  being  a  good  Tyrolean  whea 
he  became  his  son-in-law. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  self-gmtulation  of 
Madame  Fritz  Haspinger.  "  I  said  how  it  would 
be !" — "  You  see,  I  am  always  correct  in  my  judg- 
ment!" "What  else  could  you  expect  I" — 
"  Serve  you  right !"  "  Slight  my  opinion  again 
if  you  dare,  and  suffer  for  it !" — ^are  but  a  tithe  of 
the  exclamations  which  resounded  through  the 
Golden  Bush. 

Fritz  had  certainly  a  narrow  escape  from  polit- 
ical bondage ;  but,  unlucky  wight  that  he  was» 
he  could  not  get  freed  from  his  domestic  thral- 
dom ;  to  be  sure,  every  body  told  him  it  was  for 
his  good  ;  and  to  this  day,  if  the  married  men  of 
Schwatz  act  in  opposition  to  the  counsel  of  their 
better  halves,  they  are  invariably  taunted  with 
this  advice — "Ay,  do;  go  your  own  way,  and 
reap  the  benefit  oJf  it — like  Fritz  Haspinger  the 
Dreamer !" 


ABOUKIR  AND  HIS  THREE  SONS; 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Mecca,  lived  an  indhstri- 
ous  peasant,  whose  name  ivas  Aboukir;  he' had 
three  sons,  named  Almoradin,  Dagandi,  and  HaHf ; 
they  were  educated  in  a  religious  observance  of 
all  the  precepts  of  the  law;  they  shared  with 
him  all  his  labors,  and  by  their  joint  endeavors, 
they  all  four  procured  a  subsistence  adequate  to 
their  desires.  Aboukir,  when  he  was  dying, 
called  his  three  sons  to  bis  bed  side,  and  address- 
ed them  in  the  following  words : 

"  My  sons,  live  in  constant  union,  and  culti- 
vate with  care  the  farm  I  leave  you;  it  will 
abundantly  supply  you  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  let  the  book  of  gbry  be  your  chief  study, 
the  delight  of  your  souls,  and  the  chief  object  of 
your  attention.  In  all  the  various  casualties  of 
life,  depend  upon  it  alone;  my  life  draws  near 
its  end ;  1  already  behold  the  angel  of  death  ap- 
proach; adore  the  great  Creator  of  the  Universe, 
and  revere  Mahomet  his  prophet."  Having  utter- 
ed these  words,  he  expired  and  his  sons  buried 
him  with  true  filial  piety.  For  some  time  they 
followed  the  wise  advice  he  had  given  them  ;  but 
one  day  as  they  were  at  work  on  their  farm,  a 
question  was  agitated  among  them ;  the  dispute 
was  concerning  what  was  most  desirable,  and 
what  would  be  the  first  wish  of  each.  Almora- 
din, as  he  was  of  an  aspiring  temper,  declared 
power  was  the  chief  object  of  his  desires.  Do- 
gandi,  who  was  of  a  more  sordid  turn  of  mind, 
owned  that  his  wishes  centred  in  the  possession 
of  wealth,  and  Halif  sighed  for  the  enjoyment  of 
beauty.  No  sooner  were  these  different  wishes 
uttered  than  a  genii  appeared  to  them  and  address 
sed  them  as  follows : 

"  Sons  of  Aboukir,  your  wishes  were  heard — 
I  am  a  genii,  he  that  presides  over  fortune,  and 
will  engage  to  procure  the  accomplishment  of 
your  wishes ;  if  you  do  not  wish  to  retract  them, 
as  mortals  often  wish  for  what  in  the  end  proves 
the  cause  of  their  destruction." 
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The  three  brothers  perseTenng  in  their  wishes, 
the  genii  presented  them  each  with  a  talisman, 
whereon  was  engraved  certain  magic  characters, 
and  bid  them  repair  to  Bagdad.  Almoradin  had 
not  long  resided  there,  till  by  virtue  of  the  talis- 
man, he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Caliph  Ha- 
roun  Al  Raschid,  and  was  by  him  sent  to  govern 
a  distant  province,  which  being  attacked  by  the 
Tartars,  he  defended  it  bravely,  and  re))ul8ed  them 
with  great  slaughter ;  this  raised  the  jealousy  of 
the  Vizier,  who  afterward  found  means  to  per- 
suade the  Caliph,  that  the  intention  of  Almora- 
din, was  to  make  himself  a  party,  and  shake  off 
the  yoke  of  obedience.  Hereupon  Al  Raschid, 
who  was  extremely  jealous  of  his  authority,  sent 
for  him  to  Bagdad,  and  without  hearing  him 
speak  his  own  defence,  caused  him  to  be  behead- 
ed. 

Dogandi,  after  having  acquired  great  riches  by 
commerce,  at  last  perished  in  a  voyage  which  he 
made  in  quest  of  new  gain. 

The  fate  of  Halif  was  perhaps  more  wretched 
than  either  of  the  two  brothers ;  he  married  the 
beauteous  Roaschem,  and  for  sometime  their  feli- 
city was  mutual  and  extreme ;-  but  the  fiend  jeal- 
ousy, which  so  often  changes  the  happiness  of 
lovers  into  bitterness,  at  last  put  an  end  to  their 
bliss. 

One  of  the  chief  persons  in  the  court  of  Bag- 
dad, Ogloufcan,  having  seen  Rouschern,  and  be- 
ing enchanted  with  her  beautv*  found  means  by 
oomipting  the  slaves  of  Halif,  to  procure  several 
interviews  with  his  wife,  who  dazzled  by  his 
elevated  station,  forgot  her  fidelity  to  her  hus- 
band. 

Halif  having  one  day  seen  Ogloufcan  retire 
from  his  wife,  fell  upon  her  in  a  transport  of  rage, 
plunged  a  dagger  into  her  breast,  and  immediately 
after  stabbed  himself  in  despair.  Thus  did  these 
three  brothers  owe  their  destruction  to  the  comple- 
tion of  their  own  wishes. 

The  moral  of  this  tale  teaches  us,  that  we 
should  always  adhere  to  the  precepts  and  admo- 
nitions of  our  parents,  and  not  presun^e  of  our- 
selves to  direct  the  Almighty,  by  wishing  for  a 
change  from  the  situation  wherein  he  has  thought 
proper  to  place  us,  and  such  as  he  has  judged  us 
fit  for. 


Wealth. — Exorbitant  riches  in  the  hands  of 
individuals,  while  the  public  treasures  are  exhaus- 
ted, like  swelled  legs  with  an  emaciated  body,  are 
a  symptom  of  a  decline  in  a  state. 

Who  can  imagine  that  Crassus  could,  by  justi- 
fiable means,  amass  the  enormous  sum  of  £1 ,356,- 
000  sterling. 

When  Curius  Dentatus  was  offered,  for  his 
great  service  in  oonquerin)|f  Pyrrhus,  fifty  acre^ 
of  land,  he  refused  it,  saying  that  a  citizen  who 
cannot  content  himself  with  seven  acres,  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  community.  Cornelius  Ruffenus, 
who  had  been  consul  and  dictator,  was  struck  out 
of  the  list  of  senators,  for  having  in  his  house 
t^n  pounds  weight  of  plate.  The  Roman  ambas- 
sadors were  presented  by  Ptolemy  with  a  crown 
each.  They  declined  his  present,  and  set  the 
crowns  on  the  heads  of   the  king's  statutes. 


Which  superiority  to  riches  gained  the  Romani 
great  respect  in  F.gypt. 

Montesquieu  thinks  equality  ought  to  be  pre- 
served in  a  state,  by  all  possible  means. 


THE  LOO  OP  TAB  ROVER. 

To  CoiRKSFONDBNrt.— SonM  fellow  in  Albany,  wlw  clfM 
himtelf  *'A  Subscnber,**  hai  tent  as  throe  pafoi  of  Ignaimat, 
ilUnaturod  critici»m  on  the  poem  of  a  corre«p<»ndent,  wbicb 
appeared  in  tlie  Rover  a  few  weelct  tince.  We  can  aMore 
the  gentleman  that  rainbows  have  often  been  seen  at  nlf  kt. 
and  we  moreover  believe  he  tells  a  —  when  he  elegantly  adds, 
**  I  know  not  the  authoress  nor  have  no  pursonal  feelings 
either  abnnt  her  Intelect,  my  object  Is  *  honor  unto  wbos 
lienor  is  due.**'  He  asks  us  to  insert  the  letter,  ^or  Bate 
reperation,**  which,  if  we  refuse,  be  threatens  to  wHbdraw 
his  patronage.    Pooh !  Mr.  Schoolmaster. 

We  have  received  a  long  poem  entitled  "  The  Plaf«e  Skip,* 
which  contains  paasages  of  strength  and  beauty  worthy  •£ 
sumeof  our  most  distingaished  writers:  but  there  are  Uka- 
wise  many  defecU  Uiat  materially  mar  the  structure— it  is  a 
lack  of  delicacy  in  the  love  passages ;  the  author  has  not  ap- 
proached this  part  of  his  subject  with  sufficient  reverence— 
in  fact  he  has  louchea  the  flowers  wiih  too  rude  a  hand,  and 
the  aroma  has  fallen.  We  should  not  like  to  cut  or  alter  It 
without  his  consent,  and  so  leave  it  fur  tus  coosiderataon. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Thb  Indicator.    By  Leigh  Hunt ;  Fart  I.    New  Torfc.  WDey 

Sc  Putnam,  161  Broadway. 

This  Is  one  of  Uunt*s  most  entertaining  books,  i 
of  a  series  of  papers  originnlly  published  In  weekly  i 
and  written,  as  he  himself  sUtes,  with  a  view  of  inculcating 
a  love  of  nature  and  imaginiition,  and  of  furnishing  a  aaapls 
of  the  enjoyment  which  they  sflTord  It  is  a  rare  work  te 
take  up  at  odd  intervals  of  ume.  The  present  part  coniahis 
forty  papers,  and  forms  number  fourteen  vf  the  Library  «f 
Choice  Reading. 

Thi  Ambiican  Riyiiw,  for  July.  6.  H.  Colton,  Editor. 
Wiley  4c  Putnam.  Tliis  is  a  most  eicellent  number,  and  coo- 
tains  several  papers  of  marked  ability  from  some  of  our 
ablest  writers— J  T.  Headley,  John  Q.  Adams,  Edgar  A.  Poe, 
and  the  Editor.  It  also  contains  a  %  ery  flne  poom,  "  The  Gods 
of  Old,"  by  WilUam  Wallace,  itself  worth  the  aahscrtpttai 
price  of  the  roagaxine. 

Mat>dat  in  New  York,  or  House  Hunting  and  Moving. 
Illustrated  and  Eiplained  In  Letters  to  Aunt  Kedah.  Bj 
Major  Jack  Downing.  New  York,  Burgees,  Stringer  St  Co. 
A  book  full  of  humor  by  the  ventable  M^r  Downing.  It  is 
a  pretty  good  picture  of  May-day  in  this  great  city,  and  if  we 
mistake  not  cannot  fail  to  be  immeruely  popular.  Price  tS 
cents. 

Harper  &  Brothers  have  tent  us  the  following: 

EvRLiHA.  A  novel.  By  Miss  Barney,  (since  MadsBie 
D*Arblay.)  This  has  proved  a  very  popular  novel,  and  in  mo- 
ral sentiment  is  rather  above  the  generabty  of  such  worts. 

Part  Ten  of  the  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medieine— an  inval- 
uable  work. 

Number  Thirty  two  of  the  Illuminated  and  Pictorial  Bible. 
About  twenty  more  numbers  will  finish  this  magniflcent 
book. 

Number  Fourteen  of  the  Wandering  Jew.    The  interest 
Celt  for  this  great  fiction  Increases  with  each  i 
number. 
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May  we  ask  the  ren- 
der lo  behold  with  us 
melancholy  show 
— a  saddening*  mise* 
nihle  spectacle  ?  W  e 
not  tiike  him  to 
a  prison,  to  a  work* 
houfse,  or  to  a  Bed  lam , 
where  h  aman  nature 
evpkUes  it  ^^uil  tineas, 
its  lack  PI  worldly 
ffoodfi^  its  mo^t  dciio- 
late  perplexity ;  but 
we  will  take  him  to 
a  wretchedness,  first 
eoDtnVed  by  wrong,  and  perpetuated  by  folly. 
We  will  show  him  the  emoryo  mischief  that,  m 
due  season,  shall  he  born  in  the  completeness  of 
its  terror,  and  shall  be  christened  with  a  sounding 
name.  Folly  and  Wickedness  standing  sponsors. 
We  are  in  St.  James's  Park.  The  royal  stand- 
ard of  England  burns  in  the  summer  air — the 
queen  is  in  London.  We  pass  the  palace,  and  in 
a  few  paces  are  in  Birdcage  Walk.  There,  read- 
er, is  a  miserable  show  we  promised  you.  There 
are  some  fifty  recruits,  drilled  by  a  sergeant  to  do 
homicide  cleanly,  handsomely.  In  Birdcage 
Walk,  Glory  sits  upon  her  eggs,  and  hatches 
<»tfles!  . 

How  yery  beautiful  is  the  sk v  above  us  !  W hat 
a  blessing  corner  with  the  fresh,  quick  air !  The 
trees,  drawing  their  green  beauty  from  the  earth, 
.quicken  our  thoughts  of  the  bounteousness  of 
tnis  teeming  world.  Here,  in  this  nook,  this 
patch,  where  we  yet  feel  the  vibrations  of  sur- 
rounding London — even  here,  nature,  constant  in 
her  beautj,  blooms  and  smiles,  uplifting  the  heart 
of  man,  li  the  heart  be  his,  to  own  her. 

Now  look  aside,  and  contemplate  God's  iiriage 
with  a  musket.  Your  bosom  still  evpanding 
with  gratitude  to  nature,  for  the  blessings  she  has 
beap^  about  you,  heboid  the  crowning  glory  of 
God's  work  managed  like  a  machine,  to  slay  the 
imase  of  Grod — to  stain  the  teeming  earth  with 
homicidal  blood—to  fill  the  air  with  howling  an* 
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euiEhi  Ib  not  y ond er  row  of  do wti s  a  mel anch o- 
ly  sipht  ?  Yet  are  they  the  f^ucklinK?  of  Gbry^ 
the  baby  mtghty  ones  of  a  future  Gazette. 
son  behold;^  them  with  a  deep  pity,  fmagination 
magnifies  them  into  fiende  of  wicked ness-  There 
h  carnage  about  them— carriage,  and  the  pestilen- 
tial vapors  of  the  elaiightered.  What  a  fine 
looking  thingr  is  war !  Yet»  dreps  it  a^  we  may* 
dress  and  feather  it,  daub  it  with  ^old*  huz^a  »!» 
and  sing  swaggeriug  songs  about  it — what  is  it, 
nine  limes  out  of  ten,  but  Murder  in  uniform  f 
Cain,  taken  ihe  &erg;eant's  shilling ? 

And  now  we  hear  the  him  and  drums  of  her 
majesty^s  grenadiers.  They  pass  on  the  other 
side ;  and  a  crowd  of  idlers,  their  hearts  jumpinjg 
to  the  music,  their  eyes  dazzled,  ahd  their  feel- 
ings perverted,  hang  about  the  march,  and  catcl^ 
the  infection — the  love  of  glory !  And  true  wis- 
dom thinks  of  the  world's  age,  and  sighs  at  its- 
slow  advance  in  all  that  really  dignifies  man,  the 
truest  dignity  being  the  truest  love  for  his  fellow. 
And  then  hope  and  a  faith  in  human  progress 
contemplate  the  pageant,  its  real  ghastliness  dis- 
guised by  outward  glare  and  frippery,  and  know 
the  day  will  come  when  the  symbols  of  war  will 
be  as  the  sacred  beasts  of  old  Egypt — things  to 
mark  the  barbarism  of  by-gone  war ;  melancholy 
records  of  the  past  perversity  o(  human  nature. 

We  can  imagine  the  deep-chested  laughter — 
the  look  of  scorn  that  would  annihilate,  and  th6n> 
the  small  compassion— of  the  Man  of  War,  at 
this,  the  dream  of  folly,  or  the  wanderings  of  an 
inflamed  brain.  Yet,  oh,  man  of  war!  at  thif 
very  moment  are  you  shrinking,  withering,  like 
an  need  giant.  The  fingers  of  Opinion  have 
been  busy  at  your  plumes — you  are  not  the  fea- 
thered thing  you  were ;  and  then  that  little  tube, 
the  goose-quill,  has  sent  is  silent  shots  into  your 
huge  anatomy ;  and  the  corroding  ink,  even  while 
you  look  at  it  and  think  it  shines  so  brightly,  if 
eating  with  a  tooth  of  rust  into  your  sword. 

That  a  man  should  kill  a  man,  and  rejoice  in 
the  deed — nay  gather  glory  from  it — is  the  act  of 
the  wild  animal.  The  force  of  muscle  and  dex- 
terity of  limb,  which  make  the  wild  man  a  con- 
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queror,  are  deemed  in  savage  life  man's  highest 
attributes.  The  creature,  whom  in  the  pride  of 
our  Christianity  we  call  heathen  and  spiritually 
desolate,  has  some  personal  feeling  in  the  strife — 
he  kills  his  enemy,  and  then,  making  an  oven  of 
hot  stones,  bakes  his  dead  body,  and,  for  crown- 
ing satisfaction,  eats  it.  His  enemy  becomes  a 
part  of  him ;  his  glory  is  turned  to  nutriment ; 
and  he  is  content.  What  barbarism !  Field- 
marshals  sicken  at  the  horror;  nay,  troopers 
shudder  at  the  tale,  like  a  fine  lady  at  a  toad. 

In  what,  then,  consists  the  prime  evil  ?  In  the 
murder,  or  the  meal?  Whicn  is  the  most  hide- 
ous deed — to  kill  a  man,  or  to  cook  and  eat  the 
man  when  killed  ? 

But  softly,  there  is  no  murder  in  the  case.  The 
craft  of  man  has  made  a  splendid  ceremony  of 
homicide — has  invested  it  with  dignity.  He 
slaughters  with  flags  flying,  drums  beating,  trum- 
pets braying.  He  kills  according  to  method,  and 
naa  worldly  honors  for  his  grim  handiwork.  He 
does  not,  like  the  unchristian  savage,  carry  away 
with  him  mortal  trophies  from  the  skulls  of  his 
enemies.  No ;  the  alchemy  or  magic  of  autho- 
rity turns  his  well-won  scalps  into  epaulets,  or 
hangs  them  in  stars  and  crosses  at  his  button- 
hole :  and  then,  the  battle  over — the  dead  not 
eaten,  but  carefully  buried — and  the  maimed  and 
mangled  howling  and  blaspheming  in  hospitals — 
the  meek  Christian  warrior  marches  to  church, 
and  reverently  folding  his  sweet  and  spotless 
hands,  sings  Te  Deum.  Angels  waft  his  fervent 
thanks  to  God,  to  whose  footstool — on  his  own 
faith — he  has  so  lately^  sent  his  shuddering  thou- 
sands. And  this  spirit  of  destruction  working 
within  him  is  canonized  by  the  craft  and  igno- 
rance of  men,  and  worshipped  as  glory ! 

And  this  religion  of  the  sword — ^this  dazzling 
heathenism,  that  makes  a  pomp  of  wickedness — 
seizes  and  distracts  us,  even  on  the  theshold  of 
life.  Swords  and  drumrare  our  baby  playthings ; 
the  types  of  violence  and  destruction  are  made 
the  pretty  pastime  of  our  childhood ;  and  as  we 
grow  older,  the  outward  magnificence  of  the  ogre 
Glory — his  trappings  and  his  trumpets,  his  privi- 
leges, and  the  songs  that  are  snouted  in  his 
praise — ensnare  the  bigger  baby  to  his  sacrifice, 
ilence,  slaughter  becomes  an  exalted  profession  ; 
Ae  marked,  distinguished  employment  of  what, 
Jin  the  jargon  of  the  world,  is  called  a  gentleman. 

But  for  this  craft  operating  upon  this  ignorance, 
■Wh© — in  the  name  oJ  outraged  God — would  be 
^come  the  hireling  of  the  Sword  ?  Hodge,  poor 
fellow^  enlists.  He  wants  work ;  or  he  is  idle, 
dissolute.  \ept,  by  the  injustice  of  the  world, 
:  as  ignttcant  as  the  farm-yard  swine,  he  is  the 
ibetter  luMtrument  for  the  world's  craft.  His  ear 
istlickkA  «irith  the  fife  and  drum ;  or  he  is  drunk ; 
.  or  the  sergeant — the  l3^ng  valet  of  glory — tells  a 
good  tale,  and  already  Hodge  is  a  warrior  in  the 
rough.  In  a  fortnight's  time  you  may  see  him  at 
Chatham ;  or,  indeed,  he  was  one  of  those  we 
marked  in  Birdcage  Walk.  Day  by  day,  the 
sergeant  works  at  the  block  ploughman,  and  chip- 

Eing  and  chipping,  at  length  carves  out  a  true, 
andsome  soldier  of  the  line.  What  knew 
Hodge  of  the  responsibility  of  man?  What 
dreams  had  he  of  the  self-accountability  of  the 
human  spirit  ?  He  is  become  the  lackey  of  car- 
nage, the  liveried  footman,  at  a  few  pence  per 


day,  of  fire  and  blood.  The  musket-stock,  which 
for  many  an  hour  he  hugs — hugs  in  sulks  and 
weariness — was  no  more  a  party  to  its  present 
use,  than  was  Hodge.  That  piece  of  walnut  is 
the  fragment  of  a  tree  which  might  have  given 
shade  and  fruit  for  another  century;  homely, 
rustic  people  gathering  under  it.  Now,  it  is  the 
instrument  of  wrong  and  violence ;  the  working 
tool  of  slaughter.  Tree  and  man,  are  not  their 
destinies  as  one  ? 

And  is  Hodge  alone  of  benighted  mind  ?  Is  he 
alone  deficient  of  that  knowledge  of  moral  right 
and  wrong  which  really  and  truly  crowns  the 
man,  king  of  himself?  When  he  surrenders  up 
his  nature,  a  mere  machine  with  human  pul^e?, 
to  do  the  bidding  of  war,  has  he  taken  counsel 
with  his  own  reflection — does  he  know  the  limit 
of  the  sacrifice  ?  He  has  taken  the  shilling,  and 
knows  the  facings  of  his  uniform. 

When  the  born  and  bred  gentleman,  to  keep 
to  coined  and  current  terms,  pays  down  his  thou- 
sand pounds  or  so,  for  his  commission,  what  in- 
cites to  the  purchase?  It  may  be  the  elegant 
idleness  of  the  calling ;  it  may  be  the  bullion  and 
glitter  of  the  regimentals;  or,  devout  worship- 
per, it  may  be  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  glory. 
From  the  moment  that  his  name  stars  the  Gazette, 
what  does  he  become?  The  bond-servant  of 
war.  Instantly,  he  ceases  to  be  a  judge  between 
moral  right  and  moral  injury.  It  is  his  duty  not 
to  think  but  to  obey.  He  has  given  up,  surren- 
dered to  another,  the  freedom  of  his  soul :  he  has 
dethroned  the  majesty  of  his  own  will.  He  must 
be  active  in  wrong,  and  see  not  the  injustice : 
shed  blood  for  craft  and  usurpation,  calling  blood- 
shed valor.  He  may  be  made,  by  the  iniquity  of 
those  who  use  him,  the  burglar  and  the  brigand ; 
but  glory  calls  him  pretty  names  for  his  prowess, 
and  the  wicked  weakness  of  the  world  shouts 
and  acknowledges  them.  And  is  this  the  true 
condition  of  reasonable  man?  Is  it  by  such 
means  that  he  best  vindicates  the  greatness  of 
his  mission  here  ?  Is  he,  when  he  most  gives  up 
the  free  motions  of  his  own  soul — ^is  he  then  moS»t 
glorious  ? 

A  few  months  ago,  chance  showed  us  a  band 
of  ruffians,  who,  as  it  afterward  appeared,  were 
intent  upon  most  desperate  mischief.  They 
spread  themselves  over  the  country,  attacking, 
robbing,  and  murdering  all  who  fell  into  their 
hands.  Men,  women,  and  children,  all  sufiered 
alike.  Nor  were  the  villains  satisfied  with  this. 
In  their  wanton  ruthlessness,  they  set  fire  to  cot- 
tages, and  tore  up  and  destroyed  plantation^. 
Every  footpace  of  their  march  was  marked  with 
blood  and  desolation. 

Who  were  these  wretches .' — ^you  ask.  What 
place  did  they  ravage  ?  Were  they  not  caught, 
and  punished  ? 

They  were  a  part  of  the  army  of  Africa; 
valorous  Frenchmen,  bound  for  Algiers,  to  cut 
Arab  throats ;  and  in  the  name  of  glory,  and  for 
the  everlasting  honor  of  France,  to  ourn,  pillage, 
and  despoil ;  and  all  for  national  honor — and  for 
glory ! 

But  Glory  cannot  dazzle  Truth.  Does  it  not 
at  times  appear  no  other  than  a  highwayman, 
with  a  pistol  at  a  nation's  breast  ?  A  burglar, 
with  a  crow-bar,  entering  a  kinedom.  Alas  !  in 
this  world,  there  is  no  Old  Bailey  for  nations. 
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Otherwise,  where  would  have  been  the  crowned 
heads  that  divided  Poland?  Those  felon  mon- 
archa,  anointed  to — steal  ?  It  is  true,  the  histo- 
rian claps  the  cut-purse  conqueror  in  the  dock, 
«nd  he  is  tried  by  a  jury  of  posterity.  He  is 
jpcwt  the  verdict,  yet  is  not  its  damnatory  voice 
iost  upon  generations.  For  thus  is  the  world 
taught — albeit  slowly  taught — true  glory  ;  when 
that  which  passed  for  virtue  is  truly  tested  to  he 
vile ;  when  the  hero  is  hauled  from  the  car,  and 
fixed  forever  in  the  pillorv. 

But  war  brings  forth  the  heroism  of  the  soul : 
"war  tests  the  magnanimity  of  man.  Sweet  is  the 
humanity  that  spares  a  fallen  foe ;  gracious  the 
compassion  that  tends  his  wounds,  that  brings 
«ven  a  cup  of  water  to  his  burning  lips.  Grant- 
ed. But  18  there  not  heroism  of  a  grander  mould  ? 
— The  heroism  of  forbearance  ?  Is  not  the  hu- 
manity that  refuses  to  strike,  a  nobler  virtue  than 
the  late  pity  bom  of  violence  ?  Pretty  is  it  to 
see  the  victor  with  salve  and  lint  kneeling  at  his 
bloody  trophy — a  maimed  and  agonized  fellow- 
man, — but  surely  it  had  been  better  to  withhold 
the  blow,  than  to  have  been  first  mischievous,  to 
be  afterward  humane. 

That  nations,  professing  a  belief  in  Christ, 
should  couole  glory  with  war,  is  monstrous  blas- 
phemy. Their  faith,  their  professing  faith,  is— 
*' love  one  another:"  their  practice  is  to — cut 
throats ;  and  more,  to  bribe  and  hoodwink  men 
to  t^e  wickedness,  the  trade  of  blood  is  magni- 
fied into  a  virtue.  We  pray  against  battle,  and 
glorify  the  deeds  of  death.  We  say,  beautiful 
«ire  the  ways  of  peace,  and  then  cocker  ourselves 
upon  our  perfect  doings  in  the  art  of  man-slay- 
ing. Let  us  then  cease  to  pay  the  sacrifice  of 
^miration  to  the  demon — War;  let  us  not  ac- 
knowledge him  as  a  mighty  and  majestic  princi- 
ple, but,  at  the  very  best,  a  grim  and  melancholy 
necessity. 

But  there  always  has  been— there  always  will 
be,  war.  It  is  inevitable ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  con- 
dition  of  human  society.  Man  has  always  made 
tflory  to  himself  from  the  destruction  of  his  fel- 
low, and  so  it  will  continue.  It  may  be  very 
|>itiable;  would  it  were  otherwise  !  But  so  it  is, 
«nd  there  is  no  helping  it 

Happily,  we  are  slowly  killing  this  destructive 
fallacy.  A  long  breatlung-time  of  peace  has 
been  fatal  to  the  dread  magnificence  of  glory. 
Science  and  philosophy— i>owtia  t.nvdafilMofia  I 
— :have  made  good  meir  ciaims,  inducing  man  to 
believe  that  he  may  vindicate  the  divinity  of  his 
nature  otherwise  than  by  perpetrating  destruction. 
He  beeins  to  think  there  is  a  better  glory  in  the 
•con  mnaication  of  triumphs  of  mind,  than  in  the 
dash  of  steel  and  roar  of  artillery.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment,  a  society,  embracing  men  of  dis- 
tant nations— **  natural  enemies,*'  as  the  old, 
kicked  cant  of  the  old  patriotism  had  it — is  at 
work,  plucking  the  plumes  from  Glory,  unbracing 
his  armor,  and  divesting  the  ogre  of  all  that  daz* 
zled  foolish  and  unthinking  men,  showing  the 
rascal  in  his  natural  hideousness,  in  all  his  base 
deformity.  Some,  too,  are  calculating  the  cost  of 
Glorv*s  table:  some  showing  what  an  appetite 
the  demon  has,  devouring  at  a  meal  the  substance 
of  ten  thousand  sons  of  industry —yea,  eating  up 
the  wealth  of  kingdoms.  And  thus,  by  degrees, 
are  men  beginning  to  look  upon  this  god,  Glory, 


as  no  more  than  a  finely-trapped  Sawney  Bean» 
— a  monster  and  a  destroyer — a  nuisance ;  a  noi- 
sy lie. 


LUCY    BUTTON, 

THE  WRONGED  AND  DESERTED  HAIDEK- 
BY  FAlllfY  F0BI8TBB. 

It  was  an  October  morning,  warm  and  snnny, 
but  with  even  its  sunshine  subdued  into  a  mourn- 
ful softness,  and  its  gorgeous  drapery  chastened 
by  a  touch  of  the  dreamy  atmosphere  into  a  sym- 
pathy with  sorrow.  And  there  was  sorrowing 
one  who  needed  sympathy  on  that  still,  holy 
morning — the  sympathy  of  the  great  Heart  which 
beauts  in  Nature's  bosom — for  she  could  hope  no 
other.    Poor  Lucy  Dutton ! 

There  was  a  funeral  that  morning — a  stranger 
would  have  judged  by  the  gathering  that  tne 
great  man  of  the  village  was  dead,  and  all  that 
crowd  had  come  out  to  do  his  ashes  honor — but  it 
was  not  90.  Yet  the  little,  old-fashioned  church 
was  filled  to  overflowing.  Some  there  were  who 
turned  their  eyes  devoutly  to  the  holy  man  that 
occupied  the  sacred  desk,  receiving  from  his  lips 
the  words  of  life ;  some  looked  upon  the  little 
coffin  that  had  stood  covered  with  its  black  pall 
upon  a  table  directly  below  him,  and  perhaps 
thought  of  their  own  mortality,  or  that  of  their 
bright  little  ones ;  while  many,  very  many,  gazed 
with  cold  curiosity  at  the  solitary  mourner  occu- 
pying the  front  pew.  This  was  a  young  creature, 
in  the  very  spring-timtf  of  life,  a  -frail,  erring 
being,  whose  only  hope  was  in  Him  who  said, 
•*  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee — ^go,  and  sin  no 
more."  There  was  a  weight  of  shame  upon  her 
head,  and  wo  upon  her  heart,  that,  together, 
made  the  poor  bereaved  young  mother  cower 
almost  to  the  earth  before  the  prying  eyes  that 
came  to  look  upon  her  in  her  distressing  humilia- 
tion. CMi !  it  was  a  pitiful  sight !  that  crushed, 
helpless  creature's  agony. 

But  the  year  before,  and  this  same  lone  mourn- 
er was  considered  a  sweet,  beautiful  child,  whom 
everj'body  was  bound  to  protect  and  love ;  be- 
cause, but  that  she  was  the  pet  lamb  of  a  doting 
old  woman,  she  was  without  friend  and  protec- 
tor. Lucy  Dutton  was  the  last  blossom  upon  a 
tree  which  had  boasted  many  fair  ones.  Vvhen 
the  grave  opened  to  one  after  another  of  that 
doomed  famuy,  till  none  but  this  bright,  beautiful 
bud  was  left,  she  became  the  all  in  all,  and  with 
the  doting  affection  of  age  was  she  cherished. 
When  poverty  came  to  Granny  Ehitton's  threshold 
she  drew  her  one  priceless  jewel  to  her  heart, 
and  laughed  at  poverty.  When  sorrows  of  every 
kind  compassed  her  about,  and  the  sun  went 
down  in  her  heaven  of  hope,  another  rose  in  a 
holier  heaven  of  love;  and  Lucy  Dutton  was 
this  fountain  of  love-born  light.  The  old  lady 
and  her  pretty  darling  occupied  a  small,  neat  cot- 
tage at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  with  a  garden  attach- 
ed to  it,  in  which  the  child  flitted  all  day  long, 
like  a  glad  spirit  among  the  flowers.  And,  next 
to  her  child-idol,  the  simple-hearted  old  lady 
loved  those  flowers,  with  a  love  which  pure  na- 
tures ever  bear  to  the  beautiful.  It  was  fty  these, 
and  the  fruit  produced  by  the  little  garden,  that 
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the  twain  lired.  Many  a  fine  carriage  drew  up 
before  the  door  of  the  hamble  cottage,  and  bright 
ladies  and  dashing  gentlemen  sauntered  beneath 
the  shade,  while  the  rosy  fingers  of  Lucy  adjusted 
bouquets  for  them,  her  bright  lips  wreathed  with 
smiles,  and  her  sunny  eye  turning  to  her  erand- 
mother  at  the  placing  of  every  stem,  as  tnough 
for  approbation  of  her  taste.  Not  a  child  in  all 
the  neighborhood  was  so  happy  as  Lucy ;  not  a 
child  in  all  the  neighborhood  was  so  beautiful, 
•o  gentle,  and  so  good.  And  nobody  ever  thought 
of  her  as  any  thing  but  a  child.    Though  she 

rew  to  the  height  of  her  tallest  geranium,  and 
iCT  form  assumed  womanly  proportions,  nobody, 
not  even  the  rustic  beaux  around  her,  thought  of 
her  as  any  thing  but  a  child.  Lucy  was  so  art- 
less, and  loved  her  dear  grandmother  so  truly, 
that  the  two  were  somehow  connected  in  peopled 
minds,  and  it  seemed  as  impossible  that  the  girl 
should  grow  older,  as  that  the  old  lady  should 
grow  younger. 

Lucy  was  just  booked  for  fifteen,  with  the  seal 
of  innocence  upon  her  heart,  and  a  rose-leaf  on 
her  cheek,  when  "the  Hermann  property,**  a  fine 
summer  residence  that  had  been  for  years  unoc- 
cupied, was  purchased  by  a  widow  lady  from 
the  metropolis.  She  came  down  early  in  the 
spring,  accompanied  by  her  only  son,  to  visit  her 
new  posbessions,  and,  finding  the  spot  exceeding- 
ly pleasant,  she  determined  to  remain  there.  And 
so  Lucy  met  the  youn^  metropolitan ;  and  Lucy 
was  beautiful,  and  trusting,  and  thoughtles.'^;  and 
be  was  gay,  selfish,  and  profligate.  Needs  the 
story  to  oe  told  ? 

W  hen  the  Howards  went  away,  Lucy  awoke 
from  her  dream.  She  looked  about  her,  and  upon 
herself,  with  the  veil  taken  from  her  eyes ;  and 
then  she  turned  from  all  she  had  ever  loved,  for, 
in  the  breaking  up  of  those  dreams,  was  broken 
poor  Lucy's  heart. 

Nay,  censor,  Lucy  was  a  child— consider  bow 
very  young,  how  very  untaught— oh !  her  inno- 
cence was  no  match  for  the  sophistry  of  a  gay 
city  youth !  And  young  Howard  stole  her  un- 
thinking heart  the  first  day  he  looked  in  to  pur- 
chase a  Douquet.    Poor,  poor  Lucy ! 

Before  the  autumn  leaves  fell.  Granny  Dutton's 
bright  pet  knelt  in  her  little  chamber,  and  upon 
her  mother's  mve,  and  down  by  the  river-side, 
where  she  had  last  met  Justin  Howard,  and  pray- 
ed for  death.  Sweet,  joyous  Lucy  Dutton,  asking 
to  lay  her  bright  head  in  the  grave!  Spring 
came,  and  shame  was  stamped  upon  the  cottage 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Lucy  bowed  her  head 
upon  her  bosom,  and  refused  to  look  upon  any 
thing  but  her  baby;  and  the  old  lady  shrunk  like 
a  shriveled  leaf  before  this  last  and  greatest  of 
ber  troubles.  The  neighborhood  had  its  usual 
gossip.  There  were  taunts,  and  sneers,  and 
coarse  jests,  and  remarks  severely  true,  but  only 
a  little,  a  very  little,  pity.  Lucy  bore  all  this 
well,  for  she  knew  that  it  was  deserved ;  but  she 
bad  worse  than  this  to  bear.  Every  day  she 
knelt  by  the  bed  of  the  one  being  who  had  doted 
upon  her  from  infancy,  and  begged  her  blessing, 
but  in  vain. 

"  Oh !  that  I  had  laid  you  in  the  coffin,  with 
your  dead  mother,  when  all  around  me  said  that 
the  breath  had  passed  from  you  !**  was  the  un- 
Tarying  reply;  "  then  my  gray  hairs  might  have 


gone  down  to  the  wave  without  dishonor  from 
the  child  that  I  took  from  the  gate  of  death,  and 
bore  for  years  upon  my  bosom.  Would  yon  bad 
died,  Lucy  !** 

And  Lucy  would  turn  away  her  bead,  and,  in- 
the  bitterness  of  her  heart,  echo,  "  Ay !  woukl 
that  I  had  died  !**  Then  she  would  take  her  baby 
in  her  arms,  and,  while  the  scalding  tears  batbed 
its  unconscious  face,  pray  God  to  forgive  the 
wicked  wish,  and  preserve  her  life  for  the  sake 
of  this  sinless  heir  to  shame.  And  sometimes 
Lucy  would  smile — not  that  calm,  holy  smile 
which  usually  lingers  about  an  infant's  cradJcr 
but  a  faint,  sicklied  play  of  the  love-light  within, 
as  though  the  mother's  fond  heart  was  ashamed 
of  its  th robbings.  But,  before  the  autumn  passed, 
Lucy  Dutton  was  fearfully  stricken.  Death  came! 
She  laid  her  last  comfort  from  her  bosom  into  the 
coffin,  and  they  weie  now  bearing  it  to  the  grave; 
she  the  only  mourner.  It  mattered  but  little  that 
the  grandmother's  forgiveness  and  blessing  came 
now ;  Lucy  scarce  knew  the  difference  between 
these  words  and  those  before  spoken ;  and  most 
earnestly  did  she  answer,  "  Would,  would  that  I 
had  died  !'*    Poor,  poor  Lucy  ! 

She  sat  all  through  the  sermon  and  the  flanging 
and  the  prayer,  with  her  head  bowed  opon  the 
side  of  tne  pew;  and  when  at  last  they  bore  the 
coffin  to  the  door,  and  the  congregation  began  to 
move  forward,  she  did  not  raise  it  until  the  kind 
clergyman  came  and  led  her  out  to  take  a  last 
look  at  her  dead  boy.  Then  she  laid  ber  thin, 
pale  face  against  his  within  the  coffin,  and  sobbed 
aloud.  And  now  some  began  to  pity  the  stricken 
giri,  and  whisper  to  their  neighbors  that  she  was 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  Still  none 
came  forward  to  whisper  the  little  word  which 
might  have  been  healing,  but  the  holy  man  whose 
duty  it  was.  He  took  her  almost  forcibly  from 
the  infant  clay,  and  strove  to  calm  her,  while 
careless  eyes  came  to  look  upon  that  dearer  to 
her  than  her  own  heart's  blood.  Finally,  con- 
osity  was  satisfied ;  they  closed  the  coffin,  screw- 
ed down  the  lid,  spread  the  black  cloth  over  it,, 
and  the  procession  began  to  form.  Minister 
Green  left  the  side  of  the  mourner,  and  took  his 
station  in  advance,  accompanied  by  some  half 
dozen  others ;  then  four  men  followed,  bearing 
the  light  coffin  in  their  hands,  and  all  eyes  were 
turned  npon  the  mourner.    She  did  not  move. 

'*  Pass  on,  madam,"  said  Squire  Field,  who  al- 
ways acted  the  part  of  marshal  on  such  occasions,, 
and,  though  httJe  given  to  the  weakness  of  feel- 
ing, he  now  softened  his  voice  as  much  as  it 
would  b«ir  softening.  "  This  way — eight  behind 
the — the — jmiss  on  !" 

Lucy  hesitated  a  moment,  and  many  a  generous 
one  longed  to  step  fonKard  and  give  her  an  arm, 
but  selfish  prudence  forbade.  One  bright  giri» 
who  had  been  Lucy's  playmate  from  the  cradle, 
but  bad  not  seen  her  face  for  many  months,  drew 
impulsively  toward  her;  but  she  met  a  reproving 
eye  from  the  crowd,  and  only  whispering,  **l& 
pity  you,  Lucy  !"  she  shrunk  back,  and  sobbed 
almost  as  loud  as  her  erring  friend.  Lucy  started 
at  the  words,  and  gaxing  wildly  around  ner,  tot- 
tered on  after  the  coffin.  Loua,  and  slow,  and 
fearfully  solemn,  stroke  after  stroke,  the  old 
church-bell  doled  forth  its  tale;  and  slowly  and 
solemnly  the  crowd  moved  on  with  a  measured 
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tread;  though  there  was  many  a  careless  eye 
and  many  a  smiling  lip,  taming  to  other  eyes  and 
other  lips,  with  something  like  a  jest  between 
tbem.  On  mored  the  crowd  after  the  mourner  : 
while  she,  with  irregular,  labored  step,  her  arm? 
crossed  on  her  bosom,  and  her  head  bent  to  the 
aaoie  resting-place,  just  kept  pace  with  the  bear- 
ers of  her  dead  boy.  W inding  through  the  open- 
«i  gate  into  the  church-yard,  they  went  trailing 
slowly  through  the  long  dead  grass,  while  some 
of  the  children  crept  sHly  from  the  procession  to 
pick  the  tufts  of  scarlet  and  yellow  leaves,  which 
made  this  place  of  gpraves  strangely  gay;  and 
aeyeral  young  people  wandered  off,  arm  in  arm, 
pausing  as  they  went  to  read  the  rude  inscriptions 
lettered  on  the  stones.  On  went  the  procession, 
away  to  the  farthermost  comer,  where  slept  the 
stranger  and  the  vagabond.  Here  a  little  grave 
had  been  dug,  and  the  coffin  was  now  set  down 
l>eside  it,  while  the  long  procession  circled  slow- 
ly round.  Several  went  up  and  looked  into  the 
dark,  damp  cradle  of  the  dead  child;  one  observ- 
ed  to  his  neighbor  that  it  was  very  shallow ;  and 
smother  said  that  Tom  Jones  always  slighted  his 
work  when  there  was  nobody  to  see  to  it ;  any- 
how, it  was  not  much  matter,  the  child  would  stay 
buried ;  and  another  let  drop  a  jest,  a  hard  but 
»ot  very  witty  one,  though  it  was  followed  by  a 
smothered  laugh.  All  this  passed  quietly,  noth- 
ing was  spoken  above  a  low  murmur,  but  Lucv 
heard  it  all,  and  as  she  heard  and  remembered, 
what  a  repulsive  thing  seemed  to  her  the  human 
heart!    Poor  Lucy  Dutton ! 

Minister  Green  stood  at  the  head  of  the  grave 
and  said  a  prayer,  while  I  ucy  leaned  against  a 
aickly  looking  tree,  alone,  and  pressed  her  cold 
hands  against  her  temples,  and  wondered  if  she 
ahould  ever  pray  again— if  God  would  hear  her 
if  she  should.  Then  they  laid  the  little  coffin 
upon  ropes  and  gently  lowered  it.  The  grave 
was  too  short,  or  the  men  were  careless,  for  there 
was  a  harsh  grating  against  the  hard  earth,  which 
made  Lucy  start  and  extend  her  arms,  but  she 
instantl;^  recollected  herself,  and,  clasping  both 
hands  tightly  over  her  mouth,  lest  her  agony 
should  make  itself  heard,  she  tried  to  stand  calm- 
ly. Then  a  handful  of  straw  was  thrown  upon 
the  coffin,  and  immediately  a  shovelful  of  earth 
followed.  Oh !  that  first  sinking  of  the  cold  clod 
upon  the  bosom  we  hav.e  loved !  What  a  fear- 
iul,  shivering  sensation  does  it  send  to  the  heart 
and  along  the  veins !  And  then  the  benumbing 
iaintness  which  follows,  as  though  our  own 
breath  were  straggling  up  through  that  damp 
covering  of  earth !  Lucy  gasped  and  staggered, 
and  then  she  twined  her  arm  about  the  body  of 
-the  little  tree,  and  laid  her  cheek  against  its  rough 
bark,  and  strove  hard  to  keep  herself  from  fall- 
ing. 

Some  thought  the  men  were  very  long  in  fill- 
ing up  the  grave,  but  Lucy  thought  nothing  about 
it  She  did  not,  after  that  first  shovelful,  hear 
the  earth  as  it  fell ;  and  when,  after  all  was  done 
and  the  sods  of  withered  grass  had  been  laid  on. 
Minister  Green  came  to  tell  her,  she  did  not  at 
first  hear  his  voice.  When  she  did,  she  pushed 
back  the  hair  from  her  hollow  temples,  looked 
yacantly  into  his  face,  and  shook  her  head.  Oth- 
ers came  up  to  her — a  good-natured  man  who  had 
been  kind  to  her  grancuoother;  then  the  deacon's 


wife,  followed  by  two  or  three  other  women; 
but  Lucy  only  smiled  and  shook  her  head. 
Glances  lull  of  troubled  mystery  passed  from  one 
to  another ;  there  was  an  alarmed  look  on  many 
faces,  which  those  more  distant  seemed  to  com* 
prehend ;  and  still  others  came  to  speak  to  Luc]r. 
It  was  useless — she  could  find  no  meaning  m 
their  words — the  star  of  intellect  had  gone  out — 
the  temple  was  darkened.  Poor,  poor  Lucy  Dut- 
ton! 

They  bore  her  home — for  she  was  passive  and 
helpless — home  to  the  sick  old  grandmother,  who 
laud  her  withered  hand  on  those  bright  locks,  and 
kissed  the  cold  cheek,  and  took  her  to  her  bo8om» 
as  though  she  had  been  an  infant  And  Lucy 
smiled,  and  talked  of  plajring  by  the  brook,  and 
chasing  the  runaway  bees,  and  of  toys  for  her 
baby-house,  and  wondered  why  they  were  aJl 
weeping,  particularly  dear  grandmamma,  who 
ought  to  be  so  happy.  But  this  lasted  only  a  few 
days,  and  then  another  grave  was  made,  and  yet 
another,  in  the  poor's  comer ;  and  the  grandmo* 
ther  and  her  shattered  idol  slept  together.  Tha 
grave  is  a  blessed  couch  and  pillow  to  the  wretch- 
ed.   Rest  thee  there,  poor  Lucy ! 


THE   NUN'S   FOOT. 

A  RVSSIAM  LEOKHD. 
tsahslatbd  raoH  tbb  riKirca  roi  tbb  bptsb* 

*'0h!  we  pray  you.  Father  Djirdjes,  tell  us  a 
story.  The  snow  has  fallen  in  such  abundance* 
and  it  is  so  cold,  that  our  mother  was  unwilling 
to  take  us  to  the  party  given  by  our  young 
friends.  Come !  Father  Djirdjes,  you  who  love  a 
blazing  fire,  see  how  the  flame  sparkles  on  the 
hearth."  The  young  girls  overwhelmed  the 
monk  with  so  many  ardent  and  pressing  solicita- 
tions,  that  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  3rield  to  their 
demand. 

**  Well !  I  will  satisfy  you.  The  tale  of  a  re- 
ligieuse  of  the  convent  of  Saint  Nicholas  has 
just  come  to  mind ;  it  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
the  events  it  describes  took  place  at  a  time  in 
which  the  Muscovite  nation,  little  learned  in  the 
practices  of  Christianity,  had  not  been  able  to 
strip  themselves  entirely  of  their  barbarous  man- 
ners. But  you  will  find  in  it  a  frightful  example 
of  the  punishment  with  which  Clod  visits  those 
who  profane  the  grave.  Your  mother  can  ^so 
derive  great  benefit  from  this  legend,  which  will 
be  of  service  in  your  instruction." 

«<  Commence,  commence.  Father  Djirdjes  P 
cried  they  in  one  voice. 

*'  Laurent  was  a  man  known  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Moscow,  on  account  of  his  great  wealth 
and  the  pomp  and  ostentation  with  which  he  spent 
it.  He  daily  invented  new  feasts,  to  whicn  he 
invited  all  the  rich  men  in  the  city. 

**  In  vain  did  his  wife  make  the  most  humble 
representations  to  him,  as  she  saw  their  fortune 
being  dissipated  in  useless  prodigality;  in  vam 
iid  she  speak  of  the  future  life  of  their  daughter 
Helen,  which  should  be  provided  for ;  Laurent 
would  listen  to  nothing,  and  answered  that  hia 
fortune  was  imperishable,  and  that  moreover  his 
honor  forbade  him  to  restrain  the  luxury  of  his 
house,  undei  fain  of  being  made  the  butt  of  tha 
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sarcasms  of  his  numerous  friends  who  would 
accuse  him  of  avarice.  He  therefore  continued 
ffivin^  sumptuous  feasts,  but  the  predictions  of 
Els  wife  were  soon  realized.  After  having  sue- 
cdssively  sold  all  his  lands  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances, he  was  forced  to  dispose  of  the  house 
itself ;  and  to  esc^e  the  mockery  he  so  much 
feared,  he  retired  to  a  small  estate  which  he  owned 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  It  was  no  more,  pro- 
perly speaking,  than  a  poor  hut,  surrounded  by 
about  an  acre  of  land,  with  several  trees  and  a 
few  planted  patches. 

Helen,  having  grown  up,  was  exceedingly 
handsome;  nor  were  her  rare  and  precious  quali- 
ties less  remarkable.  Her  mother  had  moreover 
strictly  attached  herself  to  developing  in  her 
heart  religious  sentiments  and  resignation  to  the 
will  of  providence;  for,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
she  had  long  foreseen  days  of  suffering  and  mis- 
ery. These  two  women  found  in  sweet  piety 
BBiutary  consolations  in  misfortune,  and  were 
endowed  with  renewed  strength  to  accept  and 
accomplish  with  courage  the  duties  of  their  situ- 
ation. While  Laurent  employed  all  his  time  in 
deploring  his  ruin,  and  gave  himself  up  to  use- 
less and  inexhaustible  regret,  Helen  had  already 
initiated  herself  in  the  labors  of  the  household. 
She  had  soon  learned  to  spin  hemp,  to  draw  wa- 
ter at  the  fountain  which  lay  among  the  ruins  of 
an  old  monastery,  to  wash  and  spread  the  clothes 
of  her  parents  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  to  collect 
fruit  and  vegetables  fof  their  meals.  She  defen- 
ded, as  well  as  it  was  in  her  power,  her  pretty 
hands  from  the  rude  attempts  at  labor ;  and  God, 
my  children,  who  protects  those  who  are  resign- 
ed in  misfortune  had  preserved  her  hands  in  all 
their  fair  freshness.  The  evening  conversatiorfs 
were  devoted  to  pious  tales  related  by  the  mother 
in  order  to  perfect  Helen  in  her  education.  Often, 
on  contemplating  the  courage  of  these  two  wo- 
men, Laurent  felt  the  greatest  remorse.  How 
could  he  now  bestow  his  daughter  in  marriage  ? 
The  family  was  therefore  about  to  be  entirely 
MctiiTguished  in  prove rty  and  isolation  !  Helen, 
whose  hand  in  the  days  of  their  opulence  was 
sought  after  by  the  wealthiest  and  most  renown- 
ed princes,  would  doubtless  marry  some  peasant ! 
No  !  cried  he,  I  will  not  undergo  such  a  degree 
of  humiliation.  I  will  work ;  f  will  find  means 
to  reconquer  my  fortune  and  to  realize  the  bright 
dreams  that  I  have  made  for  the  future  life  of  my 
dear  child ! 

"  From  an  immense  fortune,  this  family  had 
fallen  into  a  precarious  mediocrity;  but  soon, 
alas!  they  were  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
want.  The  mother  was  attacked  with  a  cruel 
disease,  and  the  cares  that  her  condition  exacted, 
vsed  up  in  a  short  time  their  last  resources.  The 
poor  wife,  had  seen  the  gifts  of  Laurenfs  love, 
that  she  had  received  in  happier  days,  sold  one 
by  one;  first  her  diamonds,  next  her  shawls, 
then  even  her  smallest  jewels.  The  youthful 
Helen  cast  off  with  joy  all  that  could  recall  the 
lemembrance  of  their  former  splendor;  these  sa- 
crifices were  made  happily.  Were  they  not  to 
ease  the  sufferings  of  her  mother  ?  she  loved  her 
ao  much !  Both  night  and  day  she  was  continu- 
ally near  her  watching  the  slightest  sign  that 
oould  reveal  a  want  to  be  satisfied  or  a  sorrow  to 
be  appeased.    To  add  to  their  misfortune,  the 


winter  of  that  year  had  set  in  with  more  severity 
than  usual ;  the  snow  fell  in  abundance,  and  the 
cold  penetrated  on  all  sides  their  miserably  closed 
hut.  W  hat  despair  was  the  mother  in  as  she  feft 
that  in  dying  she  abandoned  her  daughter  to  the 
capricious  and  a^rkward  management  of  Laurent! 
moreover  was  she  likely  to  survive  ?  The  extra- 
ordinary fatigue  she  had  imposed  upon  herself 
had  already  driven  from  her  face  the  brilliant 
complexion  of  youth  and  health;  devouring  pain 
had  traced  its  furrows  upon  her  cheeks ;  her  eyes 
became  hollow  and  dull,  and  only  regained  their 
brilliancy  when  a  movement  of  the  patient  caused 
Helen  to  fear  renewed  suffering.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  bitterness  of  the,  season,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect her  mother  from  the  cold,  the  young  girl 
stripped  herself  of  her  clothes ;  and  when  Lau- 
rent, seeing  her  bluish  limbs,  asked  if  she  did  not 
suffer  with  cold,  she  would  point  to  her  mother, 
whose  body  trembled,  agitated  with  the  shudder- 
ings  of  fever.  For  several  days  the  patient  had 
taken  no  nourishment  and  the  fire  of  the  fever 
was  gradually  consuming  her ;  but  when  the  pain 
began  to  give  way,  she  felt  the  necessity  of  food. 
At  the  uneasiness  that  Laurent*s  face  betrayed 
when  she  manifested  this  desire,  she  understood 
that  all  their  provisions  were  gone ;  then,  stretch- 
ing out  her  fleshless  hand  to  her  husband,  she 
said  :  *  I  believe,  Laurent,  that  my  sickness  will 
soon  be  over;  if  I  have  some  wholesome  nour- 
ishment, I  am  saved.  Therefore  take  my  wed- 
ding ring  from  my  finger;  sell  it  at  Moscow, and 
with  the  money  that  you  obtain  for  it,  buy  some 
meat.  Go,  my  friend  ;  you  see  poor  Helen  pros- 
trated with  fatigue;  food  will  strengthen  her.' 
Laurent  gently  drew  the  wedding  ring  from  his 
wife's  finger  and  left  the  room  without  awaken- 
ing Helen,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  com- 
mission which  had  just  been  imposed  upon  him. 

"  The  anguish  of"^  misery  had  not  been  able  to 
eradicate  from  Laurent  the  vanity  he  had  con- 
tracted at  the  time  of  their  wealth.  He  did  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  when  his  wife  had  spoken, 
but  as  he  gradually  approached  the  city  he  cast  a 
restless  glance  around  him ;  he  viewed  with  hor- 
ror his  old  and  tattered  clothing ;  he  trembled, 
fearing  to  meet  one  of  his  old  friends,  who  would 
assuredly  commiserate  him  on  his  wretched  con- 
dition. Had  he  the  couraj;e  to  enter  a  jewelry 
shop  to  sell  his  wedding-ring  himself  ?  It  was, 
however,  necessary  Wor  the  preservation  of  his 
wife.  He  therefore  glided  along  the  streets  in 
the  least  freauented  quarters  of  the  city,  conceal- 
ing himself  from  every  eye,  with  his  head  bent» 
like  a  criminal  who  having  committed  a  bad  ac- 
tion flies  the  sight  of  man.  At  last  he  arrired  at 
a  jeweler's,  and  hastily  disposed  of  the  ring  for 
the  price  offered  him  by  the  merchant  He  re- 
solved to  purchase  the  meat  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city  in  order  not  to  be  obliged  to  carir  it  a  long 
distance.  But  as  he  movM  toward  the  gate,  he 
met  on  his  way  a  funeral  procession.  Obliged  to 
stop  to  let  it  pass,  he  learned  that  it  was  a  younr 
nun  who  had  died  suddenly  that  morning;  and 
when  the  cofiln  passed  by  nim,  he  saw  the  still 
fresh  countenance  of  the  nun,  who  seemed  but 
asleep.  The  sorrow  of  the  persons  who  follow- 
ed  in  train  was  very  great.  The  poor  gave  free 
vent  to  their  tears;  for  sister  Elizabeth  nad  been 
to  them  a  mother — ^the  protectress  of  the  indigent 
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It  was  doubtless  to  give  her  the  recompense  due 
to  her  virtues  that  God  had  called  her  to  him  so 
suddenly,  when  youth  and  health  seemed  to 
promise  her  many  more  years. 

"  The  procession  had  passed,  and  Laurent  re- 
called by  this  sorrowful  scene  to  the  thoughts  of 
the  unhappy  condition  of  his  family,  was  about 
to  continue  his  route  being  in  haste  to  arrive, 
when  a  hand  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  he 
heard' several  voices  call  him  by  name ;  he  turned 
and  perceived  a  number  of  his  old  friends,  who 
with  joyful  countenances,  and  smiling  lips,  asked 
the  cause  of  his  long  absence.  They  barely  gave 
bim  time  to  answer,  and  already  two  of  them  had 
-  taken  him  by  the  arms  and  were  dragging  him 
along,  telling  him  that  he  must  certainly  join  the 
festival  they  were  about  to  give.  Laurent  wished 
to  resist :  *  How,*  said  they,  *  do  you  now  re- 
treat from  a  pleasure  party  f  Laurent,  once  the 
gayest  and  most  resolute  host  of  the  merry  mak- 
ers, now  refuses  the  invitation  of  his  friends  !* 
•  Certainly,  under   any  other  circumstances,   I 

would  willingly  accept ;  but >    •  No  excuse, 

you  are  one  of  us — live  pleasure  !*  Laurent  no 
longer  made  any  feeble  efforts  to  disengage  him- 
seli,  and  soon  entirely  converted  by  his  friends, 
who  continually  touched  his  vanity,  willingly 
joined  them  and  followed  them  without  remorse 
into  the  banqueting  room. 

**«The  feast  was  long  and  intoxicating  to  all 
Aose  participating  in  it.  But  while  Laurent  and 
his  friends  were  drinkine  to  pleasure  and  all  the 
foolish  joys  of  the  world,  the  most  lively  unea- 
siness had  seized  the  sick  woman.  Laurent,  be- 
"wildered  by  the  wine,  had  forgotten  her,  and  re- 
morselessly mingled  his  voice  with  songs  of  the 
drinkers.  In  the  meantime,  Helen,  recovered  from 
the  state  of  numbness  into  which  she  had  been 
thrown,  drew  near  the  fire  to  warm  herself ;  but 
she  found  it  extinguished,  and  there  was  no  more 
wood :  she  cast  around  her  a  sorrowful  glance  to 
ask  some  of  her  father — her  father  was  absent ; 
her  father  was  eating,  drinking,  and  rejoicing  at 
tiie  recovering  of  the  cherished  hours  of  his  mag- 
nificent feasts,  without  troubling  himself  about 
the  suflferin^  of  his  family.  When  the  repast 
was  ended,  it  was  necessary  to  pay;  though  Lau- 
Tenf s  friends  did  not  wish  bim  to  share  the  ex- 
peBS«,  yet  they  were  obliged  to  ask  him  for  some 
money,  as  they  had  not  enough.  Laurent  over- 
come by  his  prodigal  habits,  gayly  drew  out  his 
Surse  and  emptied  it  on  the  table.  His  friends, 
elighted,  filled  their  glasses  in  his  honor,  and 
coupled  his  name  a  hundred  times  with  the  most 
uproarous  huzzas.  .  After  this  triumph,  as  ni^ht 
was  fast  approaching,  the  guests  separated  with 
the  promise  to  return  again  to  their  joyous  meet- 
ings. 

"  Laurent  stole  furtively  away  and  traced  his 
steps  toward  his  hut.  The  first  night  air  dissi- 
pated the  fumes  of  the  wine  which  clouded  his 
brain  and  he  was  struck  as  if  by  lightning,  with 
the  thoughts  of  his  horrible  situation.  His  wife 
awaited  him  since  morning ;  she  expected  to  re- 

fain  her  health,  thanks  to  the  meat  he  was  to 
uy  !  But  might  she  not  have  died  for  want  of 
nourishment  ?  If  she  yet  lived  how  was  he  to 
answer  that  terrible  question, '  Have  you  brought 
any  meat .''  And  Helen — how  could  she  resist 
hunger  ?  was  she  not  also  sick  ?    These  sorrow- 


ful reflections,  rapidly  succeeding  each  other, 
overcame  him ;  he  felt  himself  about  to  sink,  and 
hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  as  if  to  drive  from  his 
sight  the  thoughts  of  his  misery.  W  hat  was  he 
to  do  ?  A  melancholy  despair  seized  on  his  soul. 
Suddenly  he  raised  his  head,  and  a  prey  to  the 
most  violent  delirium,  with  haggard  eyes,  he 
rushed  forward,  unconscious  what  course  he  was 
taking ;  but  he  struck  his  foot  against  a  stone, 
he  fell,  he  arose,  and  perceived  that  he  was  in 
the  grave-yard  of  the  city.  The  earth,  near  him, 
had  been  recently  removed.  It  is  the  nun's  tomb  ( 
cried  he.  A  frightful  idea  then  crossed  his  mind. 
She  had  died  suddenly ;  she  had  been  buried  but 
a  few  hours ;  her  flesh  was  yet  wholesome !  He 
precipitated  himself  on  the  grave  and  rapidly  dug 
up  the  ground  with  his  nails:  *No!  my  wife 
shall  not  die !  No,  Helen,  my  dear  child,  thou 
shalt  escape  the  gnawings  of  hunger !  God  for- 
give me  !  I  cannot  see  my  family  die  with  my 
arms  twisted  in  useless  despair.'  He  has  attained 
the  body,  he  seizes  it,  and  strips  it ;  and  soon  he 
fled,  and  arrived  breathless  at  tne  hut. 

•*  Immediately  on  entering  he  informed  his  wife 
that  imperious  circumstances  had  detained  him, 
without  his  consent,  at  the  city,  but  that  he  had 
brought  the  meat.  He  ran.  around  the  hut,  un- 
willing to  lay  down  the  bundle  he  held  in  bis 
hands;  he  hastily  snatches  up  some  wood,  kin- 
dles the  fire  and  places  the  meet  in  a  pot  upon  it. 
His  wife  noticed  his  embarrassment ;  but  she  at* 
tribuled  it  to  the  long  walk  he  had  taken,  to  the 
uneasiness  that  tormented  him.  A  few  hours 
after  she  took  a  salutary  food  by  which  she  re- 
covered her  strength ;  young  Helen  also  ate  of 
the  meat ;  but  her  father  refused  to  partake  of 
the  repast ;  he  retired  early,  pretending  he  had 
need  of  sleep.  Health  soon  returned  to  the  mo- 
ther; the  young  girl  enjoyed  once  more  all  tl^e 
charms  of  youth;  Laurent  alone  was  suffering 
with  terrible  anguish  which  blanched  his  cheeks 
and  furrowed  his  brow.  A  frightful  dream  turn- 
ed his  hair  white  in  one  night ;  he  saw  the  lame 
nun  carry  off*  from  him  both  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, whom  he  endeavored  in  vain  to  retain  by 
prayers  and  tears.  Yet,  though  his  wife's  pa- 
rents had  sent  him  succor,  he  sunk  dayly  beneatb 
the  load  of  increasing  suffering. 

"  A  few  months  after  recovery,  the  mother 
died  suddenly,  and  Laurenf  s  terror  became  great- 
er. But  Helen,  whose  beauty  had  wonderfully 
increased,  was  demanded  in  marriage  by  a  neigh* 
boring  lord.  Laurent,  proud  of  such  an  alliance, 
immediately  consented.  The  joys  of  pride  sooa 
brought  back  his  former  insouciance.  Fortune 
and  all  the  delijhts  of  an  easy  life  were  about  to 
return!  He  already  thought  of  inviting  his 
friends  to  the  wedding  of  his  daughter,  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  his  son-in-iaw,  and  as  an 
occasion  to  meet  in  new  banauets.  These  expec- 
tations of  happiness  caused  him  to  foreet  the 
friehtful  events  that  had  followed  that  least  to 
which  he  had  been  drawn,  the  gloomy  dream  that 
had  overcome  him  and  the  death  of  his  wife. 
He  gave  himself  up  erflirely  to  his  new  projects 
of  wealth.  But  Gold,  to  whom  crimes  are  never 
blotted  out  till  after  their  punishment,  did  not 
permit  Laurent  to  see  those  days  of  prosperity 
which  were  smiling  upon  him. 
I     «*  The  day  before  that  on  which  the  marriage 
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I  to  take  place,  young  Helen  went  at  the  set- 
ting of  the  son  to  draw  water  at  the  fountain, 
for  she  wished  herself  to  prepare  the  cake  inten- 
ded for  the  persons  invited  to  the  wedding.  In 
order  to  reach  the  spring  she  was  obliged  to  tra- 
Terse  the  eaUeries  of  a  ruined  monastery,  and  the 
pkce,  feebly  illuminated  by  the  twilight  disposed 
the  soul  to  a  religious  terror.  As  Helen  entered 
the  gallery,  which  led  to  the  stream,  she  perceiv- 
ed at  the  oppo^ite  extremity,  a  woman  seated  on 
a  stone.  She  was  dressed  m  white,  her  head  was 
bent  and  she  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  a  pro- 
found meditation.  Helen,  on  seeing  her,  felt  a 
slight  shudder  creep  through  her  frame ;  she  stop- 
ped for  a  moment ;  then  as  if  ashamed  of  her 
fear,  she  advanced  toward  the  mysterious  woman, 
thinking  it  might  be  some  unfortunate  being  who 
needed  her  aid.  When  she  was  in  front  of  her, 
the  woman  lifted  her  head;  a  silver  cross  sus- 

S ended  by  a  black  ribbon,  glistened  on  her  breast ; 
er  face  was  radiant  with  mildness  and  serenity. 
Helen  supposed  her  to  be  a  nnn. 

"  •  My  child,*  said  the  rdigieuse^  *  in  order  to 
reach  this  place  I  have  walked  much ;  T  am  great- 
ly fatigued  and  thirsty ;  will  you  allow  me  to 
drink  from  your  pitcher  ?' 

*'  <  Willingly,  madame,*  replied  the  young  girl. 
*  I  will  fill  It  at  the  fountain,  and  bring  you 
drink.' 

**  She  descended,  in  fact,  to  the  stream,  filled 
her  pitcher  and  returned  to  the  nun.  The  latter 
dranK  and  then  said : 

"  *  Are  you  happy,  my  child,  at  home  ?' 

'*  *  Alas !  madam,  since  my  mother  is  dead,  I 
am  very  lonely :  but  my  father  is  about  to  marry 
me  to-morrow,  to  a  rich  lord,  and  has  promised 
me  that  my  husband  will  make  me  happy !' 

**  *  Oh !  my  child,  if  you  would  go  with  me,  I 
would  take  you  to  a  home  where  you  would  be 
at  rest  from  all  suffering  and  want — where  you 
could  once  more  see  your  mother,  and  where  you 
would  marry  a  lord  richer  than  the  one  to  whom 
yoQ  are  betrothed;  a  king,  powerful  in  mercy 
aiMl  goodness.' 

•*  ( I  would  wish  to  follow  you ;  your  voice  is 
80  sweet,  your  countenance  bespeaks  so  much 
benevolence ;  I  think  I  could  be  happy  with  you ; 
but  I  cannot  leave  my  father,  and  resist  a  union 
which  will  renew  oar  family's  former  splendor.' 

«« *  'Tis  well  !• — The  nun  was  for  a  moment 
silent,  then  she  continued :  '  Helen,  I  am  very 
tired ;  do  me  the  favor  to  wash  my  feet.' 

."  The  young  girl,  obeying  a  supernatural  im- 
pulse, consented  to  the  nun's  request ;  she  kneel- 
ed and  commenced  washing  her  right  foot.  When 
•he  had  finished,  perceiving  that  the  nun  looked 
at  her  fixedly,  forgetting  to  offer  her  the  left  foot, 
she  said  timidjy,  *  The  other,  madam.' 

«*  *  The  other !'  replied  the  nun,  inclining  her 
head  toward  her,  the  other !  She  arose  and  ut- 
tered in  a  mournful  voice,  '  You  have  eaten  it.' 

** '  I !'  cried  the  young  girl,  with  astonishment. 

"  *  Yes,  you !  Your  rather  dug  me  from  my 
grave :  he  severed  my  leg  and  gave  it  to  your 
mother  an  1  yourself  to  eat.  Helen,  remember, 
that  since  you  have  eaten  of  my  flesh,  you  are 
mine.  To-night,  do  you  hear  ?  to-night,  you  wil 
arise,  dress  yourself  in  white,  and  repair  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Nicholas.  You  will  enter  the 
ehapel,  and  take  the  vow  before  the  image  of  St. 


Elizabeth.  God  wills  it  thus;  and  yoQ  niut 
obey.'    After  saying  this  the  nun  disappeared. 

"  Helen  remained  long  prostrated  and  rtnick 
with  mortal  fear.  She  arose  at  last,  and  returned 
to  the  hut.  She  had  scarcely  entered,  before  tht 
asked  her  father's  permission  to  retire ;  but  it  vai 
impossible  to  sleep.  When  she  supposed  her 
father  and  all  those  in  the  house  asleep,  she 
arose,  dressed  herself  bb  a  nun,  and  started  cou- 
rageously for  the  convent  of  St.  Nicholas.  When 
8he  had  accomplished  the  will  of  the  Dun,  the 
superior  of  the  convent  entered  the  chapel,  lod 
extending  her  hand  to  her :  '  Come,  sister  Helen,' 
said  she ;  'I  have  been  awaiting  you,  for  St  Eli- 
zabeth appeared  this  oigbt  to  me  in  a  dreamland 
informed  me  of  your  arrival.'  '  God's  will  be 
done,'  replied  Helen ;  and  she  followed  the  supe- 
rior. She  remained  in  the  convent,  where  she 
was  remarkable  among  all  for  her  virtue  and 
piety. 

"  As  to  Laurent,  when  he  percived  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  departure  of  Helen  from  the 
paternal  home,  he  was  seized  with  so  violent  a 
fit  of  auffer  at  seeing  all  his  hopes  of  a  fntve 
fortune  forever  blast^  that  he  fell  dead,  blas- 
phemine  the  name  of  God.  His  soul  was  cast 
into  hell,  where  it  found  too  late,  the  danjjerof 
preferring  pleasures  and  feasts  to  the  sincere 
practice  of  religion. 

"  Now,"  said  the  monk,  addressing  the  terrified 
giris,  "  I  must  retire.  I  hone  that  this  talc  iwy 
not  only  frighten  you,  but  that  it  mav  aid  in  de- 
veloping  in  your  hearts,  that  love  for  religion, 
which  sustains  and  guides  man  as  well  in  the 
bosom  of  prosperity  as  in  the  day  of  adversity. 

T.J.8.,JI. 


W«  wt  obliged  to  tht  author  for  tho  following  btppy«k«t«kt 
and  usaro  him  that  we  shall  be  at  aH  timet  plei^  ^^^ 
from  him  in  a  »imllar  manner,  fi  i«  a  stjfle  of  conipo«t« 
that  we  are  particularly  pleated  wiih ;  and  Vcmntim 
are  occacionallj  led  latray  by  Deception,  let  *«"*jj 
backward,  when  they  have  diecotrered  their  error,  teii* 
at  once  the  advice  and  estisUnce  of  VlrtoeJ 

THE   CAREER   OF    AMBITION, 

ACCOMPAHISD    BYGJBIIIUS. 

Av  iiUQoar,  DiticmiD  to  iLtwrtATi  thi  wali  or  un. 

BY  W.  FATTiasOR  CAirrwfi.i» 

Ambition  was  a  little  boy ;  his  parents  were  Per- 
severance  and  Industry.  His  father,  upon  Jitf 
death-bed,  said  to  him,  **  My  son,  you  arcyonnc, 
very  young;  you  are  about  to  encounter  me 
troubles  and  vicissitudes  of  a  busy  and  decern 
world;  you  are  already  wise  above  what  is  tone 
expected  from  your  years ;  increase  in  wwooffl- 
r  wish  you  to  rise  above  the  petty  inhabitants  oi 
the  worid ;  mingle  with  them  though,  as  n  is 
necessary;  be  not  haughty  in  your  mf?"f'?" 
the  contrary,  treat  all  with  suavity  and  kindness 
My  child,**  continued  the  sick  father,  "  there  w 
in  a  foreign  land,  situated  in  a  most  beaut/ioJ 
y)ot,  a  palace  which  is  named  *  The  palace  oi 
Eminence.'  This  was  mine  by  right  of  inhem- 
nice,  but  designing  men  removed  it  from  me. 
have  ever  since  held  a  determination  of  regaiaiog 
t,  and  of  showing  the  proud  usurpers  w"*^*^?} 
severance  could  do.    The  hand  ol  death  win 
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sbortly  drain  the  life-blood  from  my  veins;  I 
have  no  permission  from  the  Fates  to  think  longer 
of  accomplishing  my  purpose  through  myself, 
bat  you  are  my  flesh  and  blood ;  to  you  I  commit 
the  iindertakine,  prize  it,— preserve  it  Nothing 
but  death  itself  can  destroy  you,  my  Ambition, 
my  darling  son.** 

Having  spoken  this,  he  sirained  the  child  to 
bis  breast,  fell  back  and  died.  Industry  stood 
by ;  she  spoke  not,  but  she  saw  and  wept  heavi- 
ly. Ambition  stood  firm ;  not  a  tear  placed  itself 
upon  his  blooming  cheek,  for  his  mind  was  full 
ot  his  father's  trust  and  words.  He  scarcely  felt 
that  death  had  done  its  work.  He  folded  his 
-arms  proudly,  and  said,  *'  I  know,  I  know,  and  I 
'will  not  shrink.*'  Ambition  forgot  not  his  busi- 
ness. One  bright  morning,  having  taken  an 
-aflTectionate  farewell  of  his  mother,  Uidustry,  he 
sallied  forth.  The  broad  way  of  life  laid  before 
him,  and  he  entered  it  with  joyful  prospects.  He 
did  not  long  struggle  alone ;  a  youth  of  elegant 
appearance  and  polished  manners  joined  him,  and 
he  learned  that  his  name  was  Genius.  Ambition 
and  Genius  soon  were  walking  arm-in-arm,  and 
each  discovered  that  his  road  was  much  more 
•easily  got  over  in  coinpany  with  the  other,  than 
bad  he  been  alone.  Uenius,  however,  was  ex- 
ceedingly volatile  in  his  deportment,  and  fre- 
•^uently  turned  aside  from  the  regular  path,  much 
to  the  mortification  of  his  friend,  who  impelled 
by  his  love,  invariably  followed.  Thus  they 
traveled  onward,  and  thus  they  discoursed  to- 
'        gether: 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Ambition,  "  our  Mray 
^        is  hard  and  rough.*' 

'  "  True,"  answered  the  other,  "  but  consider 

that  we  go  together,  and  what  one  could  in  no 
wise  do,  both  are  able  to  accomplish.** 

"You  speak  properly ,*•  rejoined  the  former, 
**  and  I  am  satisfied  that  I  never  would  have  come 
thus  far  on  my  journey,  had  it  not  been  for  your 
assistance  ana  company." 

**  And  well  assured  am  I,*'  said  Genius,  "that 
your  remark  can  equally  well  be  applied  to  my- 
aelf." 

"  Well  then,**  replied  Ambition,  "  let  us  go 
band  in  hand  to  our  destination,  since  it  is  evi- 
dent to  both  of  us,  that  toother,  it  Is  in  our 
power  to  overcome  surprising  difficulties,  but 
separated,  we  should  labor  almost  in  vain ;  you 
shall  share  with  me,  my  friend,  in  the  sumptu- 
ousness  found  within  the  walls  of  *  the  palace  of 
Eminence.*** 

"  Words,**  answered  Genius,  feelingly,  "  can- 
not express  my  gratitude ;  but  methinl^,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  procure  other  help-meets,  if  it  so 
happens  that  we  may  discover  those  worthy  and 
suitable  to  be  such.** 

Ambition  agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  the  twain 
proceeded,  inspired  with  new  vigor.  They  soon 
saw,  seated  by  the  side  of  a  pleasant  brook, 
^  which  meandered  through  a  meadow  of  the  most 
heautiful  verdure,  whose  limpid  waters  sent  forth 
their  gentle  murmur  to  the  balmy  breeze,  as  they 
rushed  swiftly  round  the  minute  promontory 
"which  jutted  forth  into  its  bosom,  a  woman  of 
elegant,  yet  singular  appearance.  To  attempt  a 
description  of  her,  would  be  useless  and  vain  ; 
for  no  pen  could  write,  no  pencil  could  paint,  no 
tongue  could  tell,  her  manner,  her  gait,  her  every 


movement  The  travelers  being  struck, address- 
ing her,  inquired  respecting  their  journey. 

"'Tis  long  enough,**  she  replied,  in  accents  the 
most  silvery-toned,  **  *tis  long  enough,  and  *ti8 
weary  too ;  but  I  can  guard  you  safely  to  your 
haven,  will  you  but  trust  in  me.** 

"  Your  name?**  asked  the  young  men. 

"  They  call  me,**  said  she,  "  Virtue.** 

Ambition  pouted ;  Genius  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. 

"  I  have  heard  your  fame,**  said  the  former, 
after  a  pause.  "  Many  things,  doubtless,  are  at 
your  command,  but  I  imagine  that  you  are  not 
able  to  effect  our  purpose.** 

*«  Then  it  must  be  an  unworthy  one,**  she  an- 
swered, *<  and  with  such  I  will  have  nothing  to 
do;  farewell!** 

She  turned  and  departed.  They  walked  away 
from  the  brook,  and  grief  was  at  their  hearts,  for 
they  bethought  ^emselves  that  they  had  acted 
over  hastily. 

"  Behold  !**  said  Genius,  suddenly,  "  who  is 
here  ?'* 

Ambition  looked  and  saw  another  female,  hav- 
ing an  appearance  decidedly  different  from  that  of 
Virtue.  Her  name  was  Deception.  She  was 
niudily  dressed,  and  spoke  nought  but  flattery. 
Our  strangers,  however,  were  captivated  by  her, 
and  she  promised  them  access  to  the  *'  temple  of 
Eminence.** 

"  Follow  my  counsels,**  said  she,  "  for  my  vo- 
taries never  fail  in  the  attainment  of  their  de- 
sires." 

She  introduced  the  youthful  adventurers  to 
many  of  her  gossips  and  friends,  like  unto  her- 
self. On  account  of  all  this,  they  made  but  little 
progress  in  their  undertaking.  They  were  either 
lieing  all  day  long,  in  company  with  Intoxication^ 
or  were  dancing  and  carousing^  with  some  others. 
Thus  passed  a  long  space  of  time,  till  at  length, 
having  become  aware  of  their  situation,  they  de* 
termined  to  leave  their  evil  ways,  and  once  more 
seek  Virtue,  and  if  possible,  obtain  her  patronage. 
But  Deception  called  loudly  upon  them  to  return 
to  her,  promising  to  accomplish  for  them*  at  once, 
what  she  had  so  long  delayed.  Being  deaf,  how- 
ever, to  her  entreaties,  they  pursued  tneir  course, 
and  came  again  to  the  little  brook,  where  at  a  for- 
mer period,  they  met  Virtue.  Here  she  was  still. 
She  accosted  them  with  a  smile  of  evident  satis- 
faction, saying,  "  dear  friends,  once  more  do  I 
behold  you ;  you  have  returned  to  the  embrace  of 
Virtue ;  prosper,  and  be  happy.** 

She  led  them  on,  and  as  if  by  magic,  transport- 
ed them  in  a  time  incredibly  short,  to  the  gates  of 
"  the  palace  of  Eminence.**  Ambition  entered 
the  halls  of  his  ancestors,  bade  the  usurpers  de- 
part, and,  together  with  his  friend  Genius,  spent 
long  years  of  happiness.  Ambition  would  never 
have  procured  bis  possession,  without  the  com- 
panionship of  Genius;  Genius  could  not  possibly 
have  attained  to  eminence  alone.  Ambition  aid- 
ed him ;  finally,  neither  could  have  effected  aught, 
without  the  direction  of  Virtue. 


ScandaL  is  the  sport  of  its  authors,  the  dread 
of  fools,  and  the  contempt  of  the  wise. 
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TAB  GREAT  WESTERN  AND  THE  SEA-SERPENT. 
Thi  morning  was  fine,  the  sky  was  clear, 
The  wind  was  masic  to  the  eir, 
As  the  Oreat  Western,  with  ne'er  so  maeli  steam  on. 
Left  the  docic,  and  went  puffing  to  sea  like  a  demon. 
The  captain  stood  on  the  quarter-declc. 
When  far  to  the  windward  he  saw  a  speck ; 
It  seemed  to  move—a  head—a  tail— 
And  yet  it  looked  not  *«  like  a  whale." 
Nearer  it  came,  and  what  st)ould  it  be 
But  the  great  Sea-Serpent— none  but  he ; 
He  came  alongside— he  hailed  the  ship— 
The  captain  gave  him  a  ci\'il  lip, 
And  said,  "  Praj  what  does  your  snakeship  here  ? 
TouVe  rather  too  far  at  sea  I  fear.** 
*'  Captain,  Pll  own  that  I'm  oat  of  place, 
I  have  only  come  to  challenge  a  race  ; 
The  fattest  ship  that  ever  was  seen 
Can  I  outrun— I  beat  the  Queen 
On  a  time,  and  that  Liverpool  craft 
I  always  did  leave  a  long  way  aft ; 
And  I  will  bet  you  tin  to  one, 
That  I  beat  your  ship  in  a  six  hours*  run.** 
**  Done !"  said  the  Captain.    The  Serpent  said  **  Done ! 
And  DOW  we  will  have  a  little  fun, 
But  weHI  have  no  writing,  for  "  done"  and  "done" 
Is  enough  between  two  gentlemen, 
So  I  will  start  off,  If  you  say  when." 
The  Captain  then  the  signal  gave, 
The  Serpent  parted  the  briny  wave, 
Fire  burned  in  his  glaring  eye, 
His  grisly  head  he  lifted  high. 
Stately  uprose  his  sinewy  tail, 
And  brightly  shone  each  glittering  scale ; 
He  jumped  and  frisked  and  lashed  about. 
What  a  rumpus  he  kiciied  at  setting  out ; 
Away  he  swam— >he  almost  flew— 
And  soon  was  nearly  hid  to  view, 
And  nothing,  save  a  little  speck. 
Could  just  be  seen  from  the  forecastle  deck. 
The  steam  was  up — the  paddles  went  round, 
And  lightly  our  ship  o'er  each  wave  did  bound; 
But  fully  three  hours  parsed  away, 
And  still  the  serpent  kept  us  at  play. 
And  then  the  Captain  was  heard  to  say, 
**  I  fear  there  will  be  the  deuce  to  pay, 
BesMee  the  New  Yorkers  will  bother  and  bore  ua 
If  that  old  devil  should  get  there  before  as.'' 
The  fourth  hour  came— he  slackened  bis  pace. 
The  aspect  of  things  wore  a  better  face ; 
Fast  we  gained  on  the  tired  snake 
And  soon  overhauled  the  serpent's  wake. 
The  fire  waxed  dim  in  that  once  bright  eye 
And  that  tail  he  so  vainly  had  lifted  high. 
Was  fallen  quite— and  he  seemed  to  burn 
With  rage  as  we  gently  dropped  him  astern ; 
And  then,  o'eroKne  with  toil  and  heat, 
**  CapUin,*'said  he—**  Vm  fairly  beat.*'— 
**  Well  then,  old  fellow,  doVn  with  your  dnst"— 
*'  But  Captain,  do  give  us  a  little  troat"— 
**  Oh  no,  my  good  snake,  ne'er  do  that  I  can 
For  1  am  a  thorough  bard  currency  man."— 
*'  Well  then,  If  I  must,  I  will  pay  for  this  prank, 
So  here  is  my  check  on  the  Newfoundland  Bank." 


ENSIGN  O'DONOGHUE'S  "  FIRST  LOVE.'' 

WRITTEN   BY   HIMSELF. 

Enormous  Reader  !  were  you  ever  in  Clare  cas- 
tle !  'Tis  as  vile  a  hole  in  the  shape  of  a  barrack 
— as  odious  a  combination  of  stone,  mortar,  and 
Tough-cast,  as  ever  the  queen — God  bless  her ! — 
put  a  regiment  of  the  line  into.    There  is  most 


delightful  fishing  out  of  the  windows — channing- 
shooting  at  the  sparrows  that  build  in  the  eaves 
of  the  houses,  and  most  elegant  hunting.  If  yon 
have  a  terrier,  you  may  bag  twenty  brace  of  rata 
in  a  forenoon.  If  a  person  is  fond  of  dnwing, 
he  has  water  scenery  above  the  bridge,  and  water 
scenery  below  the  bridge,  with  turf-boaits  and 
wild  ducks,  and  two  or  three  schooners  with 
coals,  and  mud  in  abundance  when  the  tide  is 
out,  and  beautiful  banks  sloping  to  the  water, 
with  charming  brown  potato  gardens  and  ever- 
green  bushes.  When  tired  of  this  combinatioo 
of  natural  beauties,  you  may  turn  to  the  city  of 
Clare,  luxuriant  in  dung  and  pigs,  and  take  a 
view  of  the  Protestant  school-house  without  a 
roof,  and  the  parish  clergy  roan's  handsome  Lewly 
white-washed  kennel — -by  the  same  token,  hi 
was  the  best  pack  of  hounds  I  ever  saw— and 
the  priest's  neat  cottage  at  the  back  of  the  pnblic 
house,  where  the  best  potteen  in  the  conntr}-  was 
to  be  had.  Then  in  the  distance  is  not  to  be  seen 
the  neighboring  abbey  of  Quin,  which  prescnte 
splendid  remains  of  GJothic  architecture;  hot  I 
can  only  say  from  what  I  have  heard,  as  the  bill 
of  Dundrennan  happens  to  intervene  between  our 
citadel  and  the  abbey.  Ennis,  too,  in  the  dis- 
tance, I  am  told,  would  be  a  fine  maritime  town, 
if  it  had  good  houses  and  was  nearer  the  8«i,  and 
had  trade  and  some  respectable  people  in  it,  and 
a  good  neighborhood.  Mr.  O'Connell  thinks  a 
canal  from  it  to  Clare  would  improve  it— and  / 
think  the  "  tribute  money '  might  be  advantaffeooF- 
ly  laid  out  in  shares  in  the  said  canal.  This  is 
only  a  surmise  of  my  own,  judging  of  what  I 
saw  from  my  barrack- window  in  Clare  castle- 
for,  during  the  six  blessed  weeks  I  spent  there, 
from  five  o'clock  on  Ash  Wednesday  erening, 
till  six  o'clock  on  Good  Friday  morning,  my  nose, 
which  is  none  of  the  longest,  never  projected  its 
own  length  beyond  the  barrack -gate.  The  rea- 
son of  my  not  visiting  the  chief  city  of  Clare- 
shire  was  also  sufficient  to  prevent  me  exploring 
the  remains  at  Quin :  and  wassimply  this— Colo- 
nel Gauntlet  had  given  positive  orders  to  Captain 
Vernon,  who  commanded  the  company,  not  to 
permit  Ensign  O'Donoghuc,  on  any  pretence,  to 
leave  the  castle. 

I  was  a  lad  of  about  seventeen  then,  and  had 
but  a  short  time  before  got  a  commission  in  the 
Royal  Irish,  by  raising  recruits— which  was  done 
in  rather  an  ingenious  manner  by  my  old  nurse, 
Judy  M'Lcary.  She  got  some  thirty  or  forty  of 
the  Ballybee  hurlers,  seven  of  whom  were  bet 
own  sons— lads  that  would  have  cropped  an  ei- 
ciseman,  or  put  a  tithe-proctor  "to  ^*^P"\°' 
bog-hole,  as  soon  as  they  would  have  pedw  * 
potato,  or  sooner.  Nurse  Judy  got  the  boys  to- 
gether—made them  blind  drunk— locked  them  np 
in  the  bam— made  them  *«  drunk  again,"  n«t 
mornings— enlisted  them  all  before  my  father,  wfto 
was  a  justice  of  the  peace— and  a  ^^^?°^' 
sergeant  who  was  at  the  house,  marched  them  . 
all  off  ("  drunk  stiH")  to  the  county  town.  Wj 
were  all  soldiers  before  they  came  to  their  sen^» 
and  I  was  recommended  for  an  cnsigncy.  wy 
heroes  remained  quiet  for  a  day  or  two,  naTinf 
plenty  of  eating  and  drinking;  '>"t8^^?,^'A 
all  the  saints  in  the  Almanack,  that  the  ^vJIJ 
boys  were,  out  and  out,  the  tip-top  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  would  «  bate  the  Cumcl.  ay.  awl  «» 
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Gineral,  with  the  rarrison  to  back  him  to  boot,  if 
Masther  Con  would  only  crook  his  finger  and 
-whistle."  We  were  ordered  to  inarch  to  Limer- 
ick, which  part  of  the  country  it  did  not  appear 
that  my  recruits  liked,  for  the  following  Sunday 
they  were  all  back  again  playing  hurley  at  Bally- 

But  to  return.  I  was,  as  I  said  before,  an  en- 
sign in  the  Royal  Irish*  and  strutting  as  proud  as 
a  peacock,  about  the  streets  of  Limerick.  To  be 
sure,  how  I  ogled  the  darlings  as  they  tripped 
along,  and  how  they  used  to  titter  when  I  gave 
them  a  sly  look  !  I  was  asked  to  all  sorts  of 
parties,  as  the  officers  were — save  the  mark  ! — so 
genteel !  We  had  dinner-parties,  and  tea-parties, 
and  dancing  parties,  and  parties  up  the  nver  to 
Castle  Connel,  and  pic-nics  down  the  river  to 
Carrick  Gunnel,  and  dry  drums;  in  short,  the 
frolicking  lads  of  the  Eighteenth  never  lived  in 
such  clover.  Three  parsons,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  their  wives,  sundry  doctors,  the  wine  mer- 
chants, and  a  banker  or  two,  were  all  quarreling 
about  who  could  show  us  most  attention,  and 
force  most  claret  and  whisky  punch  down  our 
throats.  We  flirted  and  jigged,  and  got  drunk 
every  night  in  the  week  at  the  house  of  one 
friend  or  another.  I  was  seventeen  times  in  love, 
ay,  and  out  again,  in  the  first  fortnight :  such  eyes 
as  one  young  lady  had,  and  such  legs  had  ano- 
ther ;  Susan  had  such  lips,  and  Kate  had  such 
shoulders ;  Maria  laughed  so  heartily — to  show 
her  teeth;  and  Johanna  held  her  petticoats  so 
tidily  out  of  the  mud — to  show  her  ancle.  I  was 
fairly  bothered  with  them  all,  and  nearly  ruined 
into  the  bargain  by  the  amount  of  my  wine  bills 
at  the  mess.  The  constant  love-making  kept  me 
in  a  fever,  and  a  perpetual  unquenchable  thirst 
was  the  consequence.  In  vain  did  I  toss  off  bum- 
per after  bumper  of  port  and  sherry  in  honor  of 
the  charms  of  each  and  all  of  them  ;  in  vain  did 
I  sit  down  with  my  tumbler  of  whisky  punch 
(hot)  at  Ay  elbow,  when  I  invoked  the  muse  and 
wrote  sonnets  on  the  sweet  creatures.  Every 
fresh  charm  called  for  a  fresh  bottle,  and  each 
new  poetical  tl^ought  cried  out  for  more  hot  wa- 
ter, sugar,  whisky,  and  lemon-juice !  The  more 
I  made  love,  the  more  feverish  I  grew ;  and  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  to  keep  my  pulsations  and 
wine  bills  under  any  control.  Fortunately,  or 
perhaps  unfortunately,  one  young  lady  began  to 
usurp  the  place  of  the  many.  I  was  determined 
to  install  her  as  prime  and  permanent  mistress  of 
my  affections 

Accordingly,  Miss  Juliana  Hennessy  was  ga- 
zetted to  the  post,  vice  a  score  dismissed.  Julia- 
na had  beautiful  legs,  beautiful  bust,  beautiful 
shoalders;  figure  plump,  smooth,  and  showy; 
face  nothing  to  boast  of,  for  her  nose  was  a  snub, 
and  she  was  a  trifle  marked  with  the  small-pox ; 
but  her  teeth  were  generally  clean,  and  her  eye 
languishing ;  so,  on  the  whole,  Juliana  Hennessy 
was  not  to  be  sneezed  at.  Half  a  dozen  of  our 
▼onngsters  were  already  flirting  with  her ;  one 
boasted  that  he  had  a  lock  of  her  hair,  but  honor 
forbade  him  to  show  it ;  another  swore  that  he 
had  kissed  her  in  her  father's  scullery,  that  she 
was  nothing  loath,  and  only  said,  '*  Ah  now,  Mr. 
Casey,  can*t  you  stop  ?  what  a  flirt  you  are  !** — 
but  nobody  believed  him  ;  and  Peter  Dawson,  the 
adjutant,  who  was  a  wag,  affirmed,  that  he  heard 


her  mother  say,  as  she  crossed  the  streets,  •*  Juli- 
ana, mind  your  petticoats — spring,  Juliana,spring, 
and  show  your  •agility* — the  officers  are  looking.** 
After  this,  poor  Juliana  Hennessy  never  was 
known  but  as  Juliana  Spring. 

Juliana  Spring  had  a  susceptible  mind,  and  was 
partial  to  delicate  attentions;  so  the  first  thing  I 
did,  to  show  that  my  respect  for  her  was  particu- 
lar, was  to  call  out  Mister  Casey  about  the  scul- 
lery story;  and,  after  exchanging  three  shots, 
(for  I  was  new  to  the  business  then,  and  my  pis- 
tols none  of  the  best,)  I  touched  him  up  in  the 
left  knee,  and  spoilt  his  capering  in  rather  an  off- 
hand style,  considering  I  was  but  a  novice.  I 
now  basked  in  my  Juliana's  smiles,  and  was  as 
happy  and  pleasant  as  a  pig  in  a  potato-garden. 
I  begged  Casey's  pardon  for  having  hurt  him,  and 
he  pitched  Juliana  to  Old  Nick,  for  which,  by  the 
way,  I  was  near  having  him  out  again. 

I  was  now  becoming  quite  a  sentimental  milk- 
sop ;  I  got  drunk  not  more  than  twice  a  week,  I 
ducked  but  two  watchmen,  and  broke  the  head  of 
but  one  chairman,  during  the  period  of  my  loving 
Juliana  Spring.  Wherever  her  toe  left  a  mark 
in  the  gutter,  my  heel  was  sure  to  leave  its  print 
by  the  side  of  it.  Her  petticoats  never  had  the 
sign  of  spatter  on  them  ;  they  were  always  held 
well  out  of  the  mud,  and  the  snow-white  cotton 
stockings,  tight  as  a  drum-head,  were  duly  dis- 
played. 

Juliana  returned  my  love,  ami  plenty  of  billing 
and  cooing  we  had  of  it.  Mrs.  Hennessy  was 
as  charming  a  lady  of  her  years  as  one  might  see 
any  where ;  she  used  to  make  room  for  me  next 
Juliana — make  us  stand  back  to  back,  to  see  how 
much  the  taller  I  was  of  the  two— Juliana  used 
to  put  on  my  sash  and  gorget,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  adjust  them 'right ;  then  she  w4s  obliged  to  re- 
place them,  with  her  little  fingers  fiddling  about 
me.  After  that  the  old  lady  would  say,  "  Juliana, 
my  love,  how  do  the  turkeys  walk  through  the 
grass  r*  "  Is  it  through  the  long  grass,  ma*am  .^* 
"  Yes,  Juliana,  my  love ;  show  us  how  the  tur- 
keys walk  through  the  long  grass.*'  Then  Julia- 
na would  rise  from  her  seat,  bend  forward,  tuck 
up  her  clothes  nearly  to  her  knees,  and  stride 
along  the  room  on  tip-toe.  **Ah,now  do  it  a{cain> 
Juliana,**  said  the  mother.  So  Juliana  did  it 
again — and  again — and  again — till  I  knew  the 
shape  of  Juliana's  supporters  so  well,  that  I  can 
conscientiously  declare  they  were  uncommonly 
pretty. 

Juliana  and  I  became  thicker,  and  thicker — till 
at  length  I  had  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  marry 
her.  I  was  very  near  fairly  popping  the  ques- 
tion at  a  large  liall  at  the  Custom  House,  when 
fortunately,  Colonel  Gauntlet  clapped  his  thumb 
upon  me,  and  said  "  Stop  !**  and  Dawson  stept  up 
to  say  that  I  must  march  next  morning,  at  ten 
o'clock,  for  that  famous  citadel,  Clare  castle.  I 
was  very  near  calling  out  both  Dawson  and  the 
colonel ;  but  Juliana  requested  me  not,  for  her 
sake.  Prudence  came  in  time.  Gauntlet  would 
have  brought  me  to  a  court-martial,  and  I  should 
have  gone  back  to  Ballybeg  after  my  recruits. 

Leaving  the  Hennessys  withoiit  wishing  them 
good-bye,  would  have  been  unkind  and  unhand- 
some ;  so  at  nine  next  morning  I  left  the  New 
Barracks,  having  told  the  sergeant  of  the  party 
who  was  to  accompany  me,  to  call  at  Arthur's 
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Quay  on  his  way.  I  scampered  along  George 
Street,  and  in  a  few  minutes  arrived  at  the  Hen- 
nessy's.  How  my  heart  beat  when  I  lifted  the 
knocker!  I  fancied  that»  instead  of  the  usua* 
sharp  rat-tat-too,  it  had  a  sombre,  hollow  sound  ; 
and  when  Katty  Lynch,  the  hand-maiden  of  my 
'beloved,  came  to  the  door,  and  hesitated  about 
aJmitting  me,  I  darted  by  her,  and  entering  the 
dining-room  on  my  right  hand.  Here  the  whole 
family  were  assembled ;  but  certainly  not  expect- 
ing company — not  one  of  the  **  genteel  officers,'* 
Atieast. 

The  father  of  the  family,  who  was  an  attorney, 
was  arranging  his  outward  man.  His  drab  cloth 
ink-spottea  inexpressibles  were  unbuttoned  at 
the  knee,  and  but  just  met  a  pair  of  whitj^-brown 
worsted  stockings,  that  wrinkled  up  his  thick 
legs.  Coat  and  waistcoat  he  had  none,  a^d  at  the 
open  breast  of  a  dirty  shirt  appeared  a  still  dir- 
tier flannel- waistcoat.  He  was  rasping  a  thick 
stubble  on  his  chin,  as  he  stood  opposite  a  hand- 
some pier-glass  between  the  windows.  The  ra- 
zor was  wiped  upon  the  breakfast-cloth  which 
ever  and  anon  be  scraped  clean  with  the  back  of 
the  razor,  and  dabbed  the  shave  into  the  fire. 
The  lady  nM)ther  was  in  a  chemise  and  petticoat, 
with  a  large  colored  cotton  shawl,  which  did 
duty  as  dressing  sown ;  and  she  was  alternately 
busy  in  combing  her  grizzled  locks,  and  making 
breakfast. 

Miss  Jaliana,-9JuIiana  of  my  love — ^Juliana 
Snring,  sat  by  the  fire  in  a  pensi ve attitude,  dress* 
ea  as  she  had  turned  out  of  her  nest  Her  hair 
still  in  papers,  having  just  twitched  off* her  night- 
cap ;  a  red  cotton  bed-jB;own  clothed  her  shoulder's, 
•a  brown  flannel  petticoat  was  fastened  with  a 
runnins  string  round  her  beautiful  waist,  black 
worsted  stockings  enveloped  those  lovely  legs 
^hich  I  had  so  often  gazed  on  with  admiration, 
as  they,  turkey- fashion,  tripped  across  the  room ; 
and  a  pair  of  yellow  slippers,  down  at  heel,  cov- 
ered the  greater  part  of  her  feet  On  the  fender 
stood  the  tea-kettle,  and  on  the  handle  of  the  tea- 
kettle a  diminutive  shirt  had  been  put  to  air; 
while  its  owner,  an  urchin  of  five  years  old,  fre- 
quently popped  in  from  an  inner  room,  exhibiting 
his  little  natural  beauties  a//rcsco,  to  see  if  it  was 
£t  to  put  on. 

I  stared  about  me  as  if  chaos  was  come  again ; 
hvLi  I  could  not  have  been  more  surprised  than 
they  were.  The  whole  family  were  taken  aback. 
The  father  stood  opposite  the  mirror  with  his 
snub  nose  held  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
his  left  hand,  and  his  right  grasping  the  razor — 
his  amazement  was  so  great  that  he  could  not 
stir  a  muscle.  Mrs.  Hennessy  shifted  her  seat  to 
the  next  chair,  and  the  lovely  Juliana  Spring, 
throwing  down  the  Sorrows  of  Werter^  with 
which  she  had  been  improving  her  mind,  raised 
her  fingers  to  get  rid  of  the  hair  papers.  Each 
individual  would  have  taken  to  flignt ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  enemy  was  upon  them,  and  occu- 
pied the  only  means  of  egress,  except  the  little 
room,  which  it  seems  was  the  younker*s  den ;  so 
that,  like  many  another  body,  when  they  could 
not  run  away,  they  boldly  stood  their  ground 

I  apologized  for  the  untimely  hour  of  my  visit, 
and  pleaded,  as  an  excuse,  that  in  half  an  hour,  1 
should  be  on  my  way  to  Clare  Castle.  My  friends 
say  that  I  have  an  easy  way  of  appearing  com- 


fortable wherever  I  go,  and  that  it  at  once  makei 
people  satisfied.  In  less  than  a  minute  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy let  his  nose  go ;  his  wife  wreathed  her  fat 
face  into  smiles ;  and  Juliana  Spring  looked  bud- 
ling  into  summer,  squeezed  a  tear  out  cjf  her  left 
eye,  and  blew  her  nose  in  silent  anguish  at  my 
approaching  departure. 

Katty  brought  in  a  plate  of  eggs  and  a  pile  of 
buttered  toast  Apologies  innumerable  were 
made  for  the  state  of  affairs ;— the  sweepe  had 
been  in  the  house — the  child  had  been  «ck — Mr. 
Hennessy  was  turned  out  of  his  dressing-rooa 
by  the  masons— Mrs.  Hennessy  herself  had  been 
"  poorly" — and  Juliana  was  suffering  with  a  ner- 
vous headache.  Such  a  combination  of  misfor- 
tunes surely  had  never  fallen  upon  so  small  a 
family  at  the  same  time.  I  began  to  find  my  love 
evaporating  rapidly.  Still,  Juliana  was  in  grief, 
and  between  pity  for  her,  and  disgust  at  the  color 
of  the  tablecloth,  I  could  not  eat.  Mr.  Hennessy 
soon  rose,  said  he  would  be  back  in  the  "  peeling 
of  an  onion,**  and  requested  me  not  to  stir  till  he 
returned. 

He  certainly  was  not  long,  but  he  came  accom- 
panied, lugging  into  the  room  with  him  a  tall, 
loose-made  fellow  in  a  pepper-and-salt  coat,  and 
brown  corduroys.  I  had  never  seen  this  hero 
before,  and  marveled  who  the  deuce  he  might 
prove  to  be,  •*  Sit  down,  Jerry,"  said  Hennessy 
to  his  friend — *<  sit  down  and  taste  a  dish  of  tea. 
Jerry,  I  am  sorry  that  Juliana  has  a  headache  this 
morning."  "  Never  mind,  man,"  said  Jerry ;  "1*11 
go  bail  she  will  be  better  by  and  by.  Sure  mj 
darling  niece  isn't  sorry  at  going  to  be  married." 
Here  were  two  discoveries — Jerry  was  uncle  to 
Juliana,  and  Juliana  was  going  to  be  married — ^to 
whom,  I  wondered?  "0,  Jerr>'!  she  will  be 
well  enough  by  and  by,"  said  her  father.  ••  But  I 
dont  believe  you  know  £nsi{;n  O'Donoghue — let 
me  introduce,"  &c.  Accordingly  I  bowed,  hot 
Jerry  rose  from  his  chair,  and  came  forward  with 
outstretched  paw  "Good  morrow-iDorainjj  to 
you,  sir,  and  'deed  and  indeed  it  is  mighty  gnd  I 
am  to  see  yon,  and  wish  you  joy  of  so  soon  be- 
coming my  relation."  "  Your  relation,  sir  ?  I  am 
not  aware"—"  Not  relation,"  returned  Jerry, 
"  not  blood  relation,  but  connexion  by  marriage." 
"  I  am  not  going  to  be  married,"  said  I.  "  You 
not  going  to  be  married  r  "  Not  that  I  know 
of,"  I  replied.  "  Ah,  be  aisy,  young  gentleman," 
said  uncle  Jerry;  "sure  I  know  sul  about  it— 
ar'n't  you  going  to  marry  my  niece»  Juliana, 
there  r 

A  pretty  denouement  this  \  My  love  oozed 
away  like  Bob  Acres's  valor— so  I  answered,  "  I 
rather  think  not,  sir."  "  Not  marry  Juliana  ?" 
ejaculated  the  father.  "  Not  marry  my  daughter .'" 
yelled  the  mother.  "Not  marry  my  niece?" 
shouted  the  uncle;  "but  by  Saint  reter  you 
shall— didn't  you  propose  for  her  last  night?" 
"  I  wont  marry  her,  that's  flat ;  and  I  did  not 
propose  for  her  last  night"— I  roared.  My  blood 
was  now  up,  and  I  had  no  notion  of  being  takes 
by  storm.  "  You  shall  marry  her,  and  that  be- 
fore you  quit  this  room,  or  the  d — 1  is  not  in  Kil- 
ballyowen  !'*  said  Jerry,  getting  up,  and  locking 
the  door.  "  If  you  don't,  I'll  have  the  law  cl 
yon,"  said  Mr.  Hennessy.  "  If  you  don't  you 
are  no  gentleman,"  said  Mrs.  Hennessy.  "  if  I 
do,  call  me  fool,"  said  I.    "  And  I  am  unanimous," 
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said  a  third  person,  from  the  inner  door.  **  The 
dente  you  are,**  said  I  to  this  new  addition  to  our 
family- circle;  a  smooth-faced,  hypocriticil-Iook- 
ing  scoundrel,  in  hiack  coat  and  hlack  breeches, 
anl  eray  pearl  stockings — as  he  issued  from  the 
STialTer  apartment — how  he  got  there,  I  never 
knew.  '*  Don*t  swear,  voung  gentleman,**  said 
he.  "  III  swear  from  this  to  Clare  castle,  if  I 
like,*'  said  f ,  "  and  no  thanks  to  any  one.  More- 
over by  this  and  by  that,  and  by  every  thing  else, 
I  am  not  in  the  humor,  and  I'll  marry  no  one — 

food,  bad,  or  indifferent — this  blessed  day.*' 
>en  this  did  not  satisfy  them.  "  Then  you  will 
marry  her  after  Lent?**  said  the  fellow  in  the 
pearl  stockings.  '*  Neither  then  nor  now,  upon 
my  oath  !**  I  answered.  *•  You  won't?**  said  old 
Hennessy.  "Yon  wont?"  echoed  the  wife. 
"You  won't?**  dittoed  uncle  Jerry.  "That  I 
won't,  ladies  and  gentlemen,**  I  rejoined;  "  I  am 
in  a  hurry  for  Clare  castle ;  so  good  morning  to 
you,  and  I  wish  you  all  the  compliments  of  the 
season.**  "Go  aisy  with  your  hitching,"  said 
Jerry,  "  you  will  not  be  off  in  that  way** — and  he 
di?«appeared  into  the  small  room. 

The  father  sat  down  to  a  table,  and  began  to 
write  busily — the  pearl -stooking'd  gentleman 
twirled  his  thumbs,  and  stood  between  me  and 
the  door— Juliana  sat  sniveling  and  blowing  her 
nose  by  the  fire — I  sprang  to  tne  door,  but  it  was 
not  only  double-locked,  but  bolted.  I  contempla- 
ted a  leap  from  the  window,  but  the  high  iron 
railins:  of  the  area  was  crowned  with  spikes.  I 
was  debating  about  being  impaled  or  not,  when 
Jerry  returned  with  a  brace  of  pistols  as  long  as 
my  arm.  Mr.  Hennessy  jumped  from  his  writing 
table,  flourishing  a  piece  of  paper,  and  Mr.  Pearl 
Stockings  pulled  a  hook  out  of  his  coat-pocket. 
•*  You  have  dishonored  me  and  my  peaigree," 
said  Jerry — "  If  you  don*t  marry  Juliana,  I  will 
blow  you  to  atoms."  "  Stop,  Jerry,"  said  the 
attorney ;  "  may-be  the  rentleman  will  sign  this 
scrap  of  a  document."    I  felt  like  the  fat  man  in 


the  play,  who  would  not  give  a  reason  upon  com- 
pulsion — I  flatly  refused.  "  I'd  rather  not  dirty 
my  hands  with  you,"  said  the  uncle ;  "  so  just 
step  in  here  to  the  closet.  Father  Twoney  will 
couple  you  fair  and  aisy— or  just  sign  the  bit  of 
paper — if  you  don't  I'll  pop  you  to  Jericho." 
•*  Ah  !  do,  now,  Mr.  CDonoyhue,"  implored  the 
mother.  I  turned  to  the  priest :  "  Sir,  it  seems 
that  you  are  a  clergyman.  Do  you,  I  ask,  think 
it  consistent  with  your  profession  thus  to  sanc- 
tion an  act  of  violence  ?"  "  Bathercahin,**  inter- 
rupted Jen-y.  "  Don't  be  putting  your  come-hether 
on  Father  Twoney — he  knows  what  he  is  about ; 
and  if  he  don't,  I  do.  So  you  had  better  get 
buckled  without  any  more  blarney." 

The  ruflian  then  deliberately  threw  up  the  pan 
of  one  of  the  pistols,  and  shook  the  powder  to- 
gether, in  order  that  I  might  be  convinced  he  wai^ 
not  jesting;  then,  slowly  cocking  it,  laid  it  on 
the  table,  within  his  reach,  and  did  the  same  with 
the  other.  "  Give  me  one  of  those  pistols,  you 
scoundrel  V  I  exclaimed,  "  and  I  will  fight  you 
here — the  priest  will  see  fair  play."  "  Who 
would  be  the  fool  then,  I  wonder?"  said  thi^ 
bully.  "  T  am  not  such  an  omadhakaun  as  yon 
suppose.  If  I  was  to  shoot  you  where  you  stand, 
who  would  be  the  wiser — you  spalpeen  V* 

I  seized  a  poker— Juliana  rose  and  came  to- 


ward me  with  extended  arms.  "  Ah  !  now  Mr. 
O'Donoghue !  dearest  O'Donoghue !— dearest  Con, 
do  prevent  bloodshed — for  my  sake,  prevent 
bloodshed — you  know  that  I  dote  on  you  beyond 
any  thing.  Can't  you  be  led  by  my  relations, 
who  only  want  your  own  good — ^ah !  now,  do  !** 
"  Ah !  do  now,"  said  the  mother.  "  Listen  to 
me,  now,"  cried  I,  "  listen  to  me  all  of  you  for 
fear  of  a  mistake: — you  may  murder  me — mj 
life  is  in  your  power — and  father  Twoney  may 
give  you  absolution,  if  he  likes;  but,  mark  me 
now,  Juliana  Hennessy — I  would  not  marry  you 
if  your  eyes  were  diamonds,  and  your  heels  5(old, 
and  you  were  dressed  in  Roche's  five-pound  notes. 
If  the  priest  was  administering  extreme  unction 
to  your  father,  and  your  mother  kickinjz:  the  buck- 
et beside  him — and  your  uncle  Jerry  with  a  razor 
at  my  throat — I  would  pitqh  myself  head-foremost 
into  hottest  part  of  purgatory  before  I  would  say 
Juliana  Hennesy,  you  are  my  wife.  Are  you 
satisfied  ?  Now,  have  you  had  an  answer,  Julia- 
na Spring  .^* 

I  do  not  imagine  that  they  thought  me  so  de- 
termined. The  father  seemed  to  hesitate;  Juliana 
blubbered  aloud ;  the  priest  half  closed  his  eyes, 
and  twirled  his  thumbs  as  if  nothing  unusual 
was  going  on ;  and  Jerry,  whose  face  became 
livid  with  rage,  leveled  the  pistol  at  my  head.  I 
believe  he  would  have  murdered  me  on  the  spot, 
but  for  Mrs.  Hennessy,  who  was  calculating  in 
her  wrath.  She  clapped  her  hands  with  a  wild 
howl,  and  shook  them  furiously  in  my  face — 
"Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  oh  dear!  That  I  should 
live  to  hear  my  daughter  called  Juliana  Spring! 
— I  that  gave  her  the  best  of  learning — that  had 
her  taught  singing  by  Mr.  O'SuUivan,  straight 
from  Italy,  ana  lK>ught  her  a  bran  new  forte- 
piano  from  Dublin— oh  !  to  hear  her  called  Julia- 
na Spring! — Didn't  I  walk  her  up  street  and 
down  street,  and  take  lodgings  opposite  the  Main 
Guard  !  And  then,  when  we  came  here,  wasn't 
she  called  the  Pride  of  the  Quay?  Wouldn't 
Mr.  Casey  have  married  her,  only  you  shot  him 
in  the  knee  ?  Wasn't  that  something  ?  And  yoa 
here  late  and  early,  getting  the  best  of  every 
thing,  and  philandering  with  her  every  where — 
and  now  you  won't  marry  her !  I  am  ruined  en- 
tirely with  you— oh  dear !  oh  dear!" 

A  loud  ring  at  the  bell,  and  a  rap  at  the  hall- 
door,  astonished  the  group.  Before  Katty  could 
be  told  not  to  admit  any  one,  I  heard  sergeant 
OGorman  asking  for  me — he  was  no  relation  to 
Otrorman  Mahon,  but  a  lad  of  the  same  kidney 
— a  thorough -going  Irishman — and  loved  a  row 
better  than  his  prayers.  I  shouted  to  the  sergeant, 
"  O'Gorman,  they  are  going  to  murder  me."  "Then 
by  St.  Patrick,  your  honor,  we'll  be  in  at  the 
death,"  responded  the  sergeant.  "  Katty,  shut  to 
the  door,"  roared  Jerry- 

Katty  was  one  of  0*€rorman's  sweethearts,  so 
was  not  so  nimble  as  she  might  have  been;  bow- 
ever,  before  the  order  could  be  obeyed,  the  ser- 
geant had  thrust  his  halbert  between  the  door  and 
the  post,  which  efiectually  prevented  it  closing. 
I  heard  his  whistle,  and  in  a  second  the  whole  of 
his  party  had  forced  their  way  into  the  hall. 

"Break  open  the  door,  my  lads,"  I  hallooed — 
"  never  mind  consequences ;"  and  immediately  a 
charming  sledge-hammer  din  was  heard,  as  my 
men  applied  the  hut-ends  of  their  fire-locks  to  the 
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wood.  The  attorney  ran  to  the  inner  room,  bo 
did  the  priest, — and  Jerry,  dropping  the  pistols, 
followed  them.  Crash  went  the  panels  of  the 
door,  and  in  bounced  my  light-bobs.  Mrs.  Hen- 
nessy  cried  •*  fire"  and  "  robbery ;"  Juliana  Spring 
tried  to  faint;  and  I  ran  to  the  inner  room  just  in 
time  to  catch  Jerry  by  the  heel,  as  he  was  jump- 
inff  from  the  window.  Mr.  Hennessy  and  the 
pnest,  in  their  hurry  to  escape,  had  impeded  each 
other,  so  that  uncle  Jerrv,  who  was  last,  had  not 
time  to  fly  before  I  clutched  him.  I  dragged  back 
the  scoundrel,  who  was  loudly  bawling  jfor  mer- 
cy. 

"Is  there  a  pump  in  the  neighborhood,  my 
lads  .>"  I  asked.  "  Yes,  sir,  in  the  back  yard," 
answered  O'Gorman.  "  Then  don't  duck  him" — 
«*  No,  your  honor!"  they  all  said.  I  walked  out 
of  the  house;  but,  strange  to  say,  my  orders 
were  not  obeyed;  for  uncle  Jerry  was  ducked 
•within  an  inch  of  his  life. 

At  the  corner  of  the  street  I  waited  for  my  party, 
who  soon  joined  me.  A  few  minutes  afterward 
1  met  Casey.  "  Casey,"  said  I,  **  I  am  more  than 
ever  sorry  for  your  misfortune ;  and  Juliana 
Spring  is  at  your  service."  "  She  may  go  to  old 
Wick,  for  all  that  I  care,"  said  Casey.  "  With 
all  my  heart,  too,"  said  I.  "  Small  diiTerence  of 
opinion  to  bother  our  friendships,  then  !"  rejoined 
the  good-humored  boy ;  and  to  drown  the  memory 
of  all  connected  with  the  cfdf-love,  by  which  we 
both  had  been  stultified,  we  took  a  hearty  stirrup- 
cup  together,  and  off  I  set  for  Clare  Castle. 


POOR   JOSEPHINE. 

** Sensible  a  la  seule  bonte. 
Son  ame  est  innocente  et  pure ; 
C'esi  I'image  de  la  beaute 
Sortantdes  mains  de  la  nature." 

«  Neither  here  yesterday,  nor  to-day !"  exclaim- 
ed brother  Claude,  looking  out  from  a  cabinet  that 
opened  into  the  well- furnished  and  comfortable 
room  in  which  travelers  are  received  at  the  hos- 

Eitable  convent  of  Mont  St.  Bernard.  "  Neither 
ere  yesterday,  nor  to-day  !"  he  repeated,  laying 
carefully  in  its  place  a  last  received  relic  from  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter.  **  Neither  here  yesterday, 
nor  to-day !"  he  said  for  the  third  time,  as  he  is- 
sued from  his  favorite  chamber ;  "  then,  where 
can  she  have  been  ?" 

•*  I  wish  I  was  able  to  answer,"  replied  brother 
Jacques.  "  I  am  many  years  older  than  any  of 
you;  for  few  grow  old  here;  and  I  think  we 
have  never  had  so  constant  a  visitor  as  poor  Jo- 
sephine. I  cannot  call  to  mind  her  missing  two 
-  daysj  since  she  was  able  to  crawl  up  the  steps 
leading  to  yon  corridor." 

**  She  has  missed  them  now,  at  all  events," 
said  the  young  Friar  Claude ;  "  and,  if  I  deemed 
there  was  a  possibility  of  finding  her,  I  would 
seek  her " 

"  Where  .>"  interrupted  Jacques. 

«*  True — true ;  and  in  such  weather  as  this,  she 
is  sure  to  be  beyond  what  even  we  should  con- 
sider human  aid." 

"  Poor  Josephine  !"  mused  the  old  man ;  "how 
different  her  youth  has  been  passed  from  the 
youth  of  most  girls  I  The  children  of  the  pea- 
sants at  Liddles,  and  all  our  neighboring  villages, 
in  the  early  part  of  their  lives,  make  acquaintance 


with  the  birds  and  flowers  of  our  Alpine  valleys; 
but  Josephine  plays  with  the  snow  wreaths  4  and 
climbs  where  eagles  soar.  Her  foot  is  00  li^ht, 
that  she  runs  along  the  trembling  avalanche  with- 
out hastening  its  downward  progress ;  and  I  do 
believe  she  knows  every  tree  in  the  gloomy  for- 
est of  St.  Pierre." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  her  laugh  ?**  inquired  Claude. 

**  Seldom ;  and  but  rarely  weep.  She  seems 
alike  insensible  to  sorrow  or  riotous  joy." 

"  How  fond  the  servants  and  dogs  are  of  her  !* 
said  Claude.  '*  Those  huge  animals  know,  intu- 
itively, when  she  stands  outside,  at  the  entrance, 
or  when  she  wanders  around  the  Hospice.  Old 
Leo  never  seems  at  rest  without  her." 

Here  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation.  The 
youngest  monk  looked  out  upon  the  hills  and 
valleys,  which  seemed  hewn  out  of  the  spotp 
less  snow.  He  watched  the  element,  as  it  de- 
scended, not  in  flakes,  but  in  small  drizzling  nar- 
ticles ;  each  a  solid  bit  of  ice,  always  most  oan- 
gerous  to  the  traveler ;  for  it  does  not  flake  and 
consolidate  beneath  his  feet,  but  rises  around  him 
like  powder,  higher — higher — higher,  each  step 
he  takes  through  the  glittering  valleys.  The 
kindly  priest  shivered  as  he  turned  from  this  daz- 
zling prospect,  and  was  pleased  to  observe  an 
additional  quantity  of  wood  heaped  on  the  enor- 
mous hearth.  The  old  friar  was  stretching  his 
hands  over  the  blazing  blocks. 

**  It  is  ten  degrees  below  zero,  at  least,"  said 
he.  "I  wonder  how  far  the  travelers,  who  de- 
parted this  morning,  have  proceeded  on  the  jour- 
ney. *  I  am  fearful  about  them." 

**  We  have  leisure,"  replied  Claude,  "  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  to  become  interested  for  our 
visitors ;  they  do  not  crowd  upon  us  quickly." 

"  Some  too  quickly,"  said  the  old  man,  w  ith  a 
sigh.  *'  One  of  the  travelers  of  last  night  I  have 
seen  before." 

**  Indeed  !  but  we  often  see  the  same  faces  more 
than  once,"  said  the  youn^  man. 

**  Ay,  but  not  such  as  his ; — looks,  which  com- 
pel you  to  think  of  evil,  and  have  no  hope  of 
good,"  replied  brother  Jacques. 

'*  I  heard  him  asking  you  many  questions 
about  the  daughter  of  an  old  noble,  who  died  here 
some  years  ago ;  died,  I  believe,  from  over  fa- 
tigue," observed  Claude  cautiously,  for  the  old 
priest  was  seldom  communicative. 

Father  Jacques  smiled  sadly,  but  made  no  an- 
swer ;  there  was  a  long  pause.  Claude  resnned 
his  old  position  at  the  window,  looking  toward 
the  depths  of  the  valleys,  which  the  eye  conld 
seldom  fathom*  shrouded  as  they  were,  sometimes 
with  thick  vapor,  then  by  the  toumentes  whiz- 
zing and  whirling  through  the  defiles;  then, 
affain,  he  would  scan  the  protecting  mountain  of 
Cnenelletaz,  or  Mont-Mort ;  and  bless  them  for 
the  shelter  and  safety  they  afforded  the  hospice, 
in  the  dark  hours  of  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm. 

"I  grow  old!"  exclaimed  the  white-headed 
man,  so  suddenly,  as  to  startle  the  younger  bro- 
ther, whose  thoughts  had  wandered  at  that  mo- 
ment from  snow  and  St.  Bernard,  back  to  his 
mother's  cottage  on  the  nanks  of  the  Loire; 
**  Claude,  I  grow  old,  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  and 
believe  of  that  stranger's  history,  as  connected 
with  our  mountains;  I  will  tell  you,  because  it 
will  make  you  feel  a  deeper  interest  in — but  I 
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may  oot  anticipate.  You  must  bear  with  me  pa- 
tiently, for  I  am  old,  and  the  words  which  spring 
from  the  rosy  mouth  of  youth,  bright  and  spark- 
ling as  a  torrent  of  mountain  rain,  lay  sluggishly 
on  withered  lips,  like  the  dull  creeping  of  a  siimy 
stream ;  bear  with  me,  good  Claude,  for  I  am  old  ! 

**  When  that  noble  (for  he  who  attracted  your 
attention  is  what  the  world  calls  so)  was  last 
within  these  walls,  we  were  busied  in  attending 
the  bed  of  a  Prussian  officer,  an  old  man — older 
than  I  am  now ;  he  had  been  accompanied  hither 
by  a  girl — a  grandchild — a  maid  so  lovely,  that  I 
doubt  not  many  a  younger  brother,  when  he  look- 
ed upon  her,  wished  he  had  not  taken  the  tows 
of  St.  Augustine,  light  though  they  be :  the  old 
man  died,  and  was  buried — you  may  see  his  grave 
close  by  the  monument  which  Napoleon  raised 
within  our  chapel  to  the  memory  of  General  De- 
«aix,  who  fell  at  his  Marengo.  Napoleon  himself 
laid  the  first  stone  of  that  same  cenotaph — I  re- 
member the  scene  well — what  he  did,  can  never 
be  forgotten. 

'*  So,  as  I  said,  the  old  roan  died,  and  left  the 
^irl  under  my  care,  to  be  transmitted  to  his  friends ; 
tDe  nobleman  still  lingered  at  the  hospice,  and 
found  means  to  woo  the  maiden  before  her  grand- 
hire's  shroud  was  crushed  into  his  coffin;  the 
f;irl  was  quick  of  love,  (her  mother  came  from 
taly,)  and  nor  the  chill  of  our  stern  mountains, 
nor  the  icy  death  which  sat  upon  her  grandsire's 
lids,  I  fear,  restrained  her  passion :  she  fled  with 
liim  but  three  days  after  the  sad  funeral. 

*•  Why  fled?*'  interrupted  Claude;  "was  she 
jiot  of  equal  lineage  with  himself  ?*' 

"  Yes,  so  I  have  understood,"  continued  the 
old  man.  ••  It  was  his  crime,  not  hers ;  he  had  a 
wife  in  England.** 

**  In  England  r*'  repeated  Claude.  "  I  thought, 
:lhough  heretics,  such  crimes  were  deemed  most 
sinful  in  that  island.*' 

"  My  brother,**  replied  the  elder,  "  it  is  one 
tthing  to  denounce  a  crime,  another  to  avOtd  it. 
^ut  we  must  leave  such  to  their  God.  convinced 
that,  at  the  last  day,  they  will  need  to  importune 
his  mercy  more  than  his  justice.  He  took  her  to 
the  valleys,  hid  her  from  my  search,  until  wearied 
of  her  child-like  love,  tired  of  fooling,  or,  per- 
chance seeking  another  toy,  he  left  her  to  her 
iate.*' 

*'  And  what  was  that  ?**  asked  the  young  priest. 

•**  He  told  her  he  was  married;  and,  after  such 

avowal,  thouj^h  she  still  worshipped,  she  would 

•not  remain  with  him.    To  return  to  her  own  land, 

she  dared  not ;  so,  poor  child,  she  remembered 

'the  great  kindness  of  the  hospice,  and,  as  she 

said,  how  her  poor  rrandsire  loved  me ;  winter 

^though  it  was,  she  lound  us  out ;  it  was  night 

when  she  arrived,  and,  not  wishing  the  whole 

iiouse  to  know  her  shame,  she  hid  herself  till 

Attorning — where  do  you  think  ?** 

•*  In  the  chapel  r 

•*  No,'*  replied  the  old  man,  "  not  there ;  *  it  is 
a  hallowed  place,*  she  said  to  her  poor  heart, 
*  and  shall  not  be  defiled  by  such  a  wretch  ;*  ar- 
dent as  had  been  her  love,  so  ardent  was  her  sor- 
row— she  sought  shelter  that  dread  night  in  the 
morgfie.'*  Claude  shuddered.  "  Here,"  continued 
Jacques,  *'  among  the  reliques  of  those  sacrificed 
for  centuries  past  to  the  fury  of  the  storm  and  the 
-ayalanche,  did  that  young  creature,  into  whose 


ears  flattery  had  breathed  its  sweetest  incense» 
and  whose  eyes  had  so  long  rested  only  upon 
worshippers,  cast  her  weary  limb^  after  her  des- 
perate journey.  Imagine  how  feailul  to  a  young 
girl  must  have  been  such  images,  seen  by  the 
shivering  starlight,  those  bare  and  shining  skulls» 
with  the  fragments  of  drapery  attached  to  -their 
fleshless  bones;  others  dried  up  and  withered, 
yet  presenting  the  dread  picture  of  death  under 
Its  most  awful  forms ! — there,  beneath  one  of  the 
grated  windows,  the  next  morning  was  she 
found." 

"  Alive  ?**  inquired  Claude. 

"  Ay,  alive !  after  giving  life  to  one,  whose 
life,  poor  girl,  has  been  as  joyless  as  her  birth.** 

"  roor  Josephine !"  exclaimed  the  younger 
priest. 

'<  Poor  Josephine  !*'  repeated  the  good  Jacques ; 
"for  she  it  was!** 

**  And  the  mother  ?**  again  asked  Claude. 

"  The  mother  placed  the  infant  in  my  armi» 
and  spoke  its  name ;  a  few  brief  words  she  said, 
expressive  of  her  sorrow,  and  murmured  many 
more  of  prayer;  and  then  she  died." 

"  What  a  world  it  is  V  sighed  the  young  priest. 

"  A  goodly  world,  if  it  were  more  godly,"  said 
the  monk.  "  Sin  mars  the  work  of  the  Almighty ; 
and  then  bribes  discontent,  (which  is  old  Satan'a 
mouthpiece,)  to  rail  at  what,  but  for  sneh  evil 
deeds,  would  be  perfection." 

*'•  Poor  Josephine !  No  wonder  she  is  so  wild 
and  stranee;  do  you  think,  brother,  she  ie  deaf 
as  she  is  dumb  ?** 

"  They  say  she  must  be.  I  got  especial  leart , 
and  took  her  when  a  child  to  Paris;  she  did  no- 
thing but  cry;  and  would  sit  for  hours  sullenhr 
on  the  ground,  and  neither  sleep  nor  eat;  and» 
as  they  said  her  case  was  hopeless,  I  brought  her 
back.  Since  then,  she  has  lived  nominally  with 
the  good  dame  Magdalene,  in  the  valley  of  Aosta; 
She  was  the  sweetest  babe  I  ever  saw ;  her  little 
serious 'face,  that  seldom  smiled,  Would  bend  to 
me  for  blessing  when  she  was  but  three  years 
old ;  and  then  she  used  to  ride  on  Leo  when  he 
went  out  to  seek  for  travelers.  I  have  often 
prayed  to  the  Viigin  that  she  might  speak :  there 
18  a  world  of  music  in  her  look." 

"  So  there  is,"  observed  Claude ;  "  and  yet  I'm 
sure  her  voice  would  be  a  sad  one." 

"Belike  it  might!  Sadness  was  born  anew 
when  first  she  breathed.  Tis  a  wild  night ;  and 
yet,"  continued  the  old  priest,  "I'll  send  one 
down  to  the  good  Magdalene*s,  to  know  what 
ails  the  girl." 

"  Ay,  do,"  said  Claude ;  "  but  yet  you  have 
not  told  me  if  you  sought  out  Josephine's  rela- 
tions, or  what  said  the  English  lord ;  did  yon  tell 
him  the  girl  lived  ?" 

"  He  knows  it  now  full  well;  but  what  cares 
he  for  one,  however  beautiful,  whoee  dread  infir- 
mity bars  her  from  commune  with  a  world,  wheve 
she  could  but  be  a*  statue." 

'"  A  statue  the  world  might  well  be  proud  of," 
interrupted  Claude,  with  more  warmth,  perhape, 
than  became  a  priest.  "  Has  she  not  mind,  feel- 
ing, and  energy  ?  energy  that  flies  with  her  along 
the  mountains,  seeking  to  succor  and  save  the 
perishing  adventurer  ?  How  many  has  this  afl^c- 
ted  child  of  Nature  dragged  from  a  snowy  grave ! 
how  many  recalled  to  life " 
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His  eulogy  was  interrupted  by  Josephine  her- 
•elf,  who  sndfVnly  burst  into  the  chamber ;  and, 
falling  on  her  knees  before  Jacques,  first  threw 
ber  arms  to  the  ground,  and  then  stretched  them 
toward  the  door ;  in  an  instant  she  was  out  of 
the  room. 

*•  Travelers  overwhelmed  by  the  snow,"  ex- 
claimed Claude,  as  they  followed  her  footsteps  to 
the  principul  entrance. 

One  of  the  servants  of  the  hospice,  attended 
by  the  noble  Leo,  wa:^  standing  on  the  threshold ; 
the  wind  blew  back  the  cowl  intended  to  protect 
his  head,  and  Father  Jacques,  as  he  advanced  and 
shaded  his  eyes,  so  as  to  look  out  upon  the  land- 
scape, thought  he  had  never  seen  the  energetic 
girl,  he  had  known  her  from  her  birth,  so  eager, 
or  so  anxious.  She  was  without  either  cloak  or 
hat ;  her  long  plaits  streamed  from  her  head, — 
her  left  hand  was  clenched  upon  her  bosom, — 
and  her  right  arm  extended  toward  the  valley 
Her  gestures,  urging  immediate  departure,  were 
^most  frantic,  while  the  faithful  dog,  now  fully 
comprehending  what  she  meant,  wait^  impatient- 
ly the  signal  tnat  would  send  him  on  bis  way ; 
barking,  and  calling  his  canine  companions  to  his 
help,  by  tones  which  were  to  them  as  words. 

For  some  hours  the  blessed  hospice  was  still 
—OS  the  temple  of  the  dead ;  those  who  remain- 
ed, were  silently  watching  the  return  of  the  dif- 
ferent brethren  who  traversed  the  slippery  hills 
and  fast  filling  valleys.  Some  told  over  their 
beaJs«  others  ^nt  to  the  lamp,  and  read;  those 
who  did  speak,  spoke  in  whispers ;  while  others, 
ever  and  anon,  rose  to  look  out  upon  the  night. 

**  Hark  !**  at  last  exclaimed  one,  as  the  convent 
clqck  tolled  two.    "  Is  not  that  the  bark  of  Leo  r 

«*  [  cannot  •ell,"  replied  ano:her ;  "  his  note  is 
not  so  deep  as  it  used  to  be;  I  remember  when 
his  bay  would  wake  at  least  a  dozen  ech<$es.  Do 
Tou  ever  think  of  the  night  when  he  brought  a 
living  child  from  the  dead  body  of  its  mother, 
and  laid  it  by  the  fire  as  carefully  as  a  Ohristian 
could  have  done?  Eh,  sirs!  the  saints  protect 
as !  but  those  animals  have  more  sense  than 
many  Christians." 

''Hark!"  ejaculated  again  the  first  speaker; 
**  that  is  Leo's  bay ;  and  now  Marco  gives  tongue ; 
they  are  coming !  Holy  Saint  Bernard  !  but  the 
dogs  reply  one  to  the  other  from  the  ravines,  like 
the  answering  chimes  of  the  blessed  bells — there 
— and  there — and  there ! — how  it  snows !  Now, 
the  Virgin  shield  that  brave  girl.  God  increased 
her  other  senses,  as  well  as  her  strength,  tenfold, 
when  he  deprived  her  of  her  hearing  and  her 
speech.  Ah,  there's  a  shout  I  but  it  is  suiritless ; 
now  they  are  coming  up  the  path  by  which  our 
travelers  departed  but  this  morning." 

'*  Look  !**  said  one  who  had  oeen  reading ; 
**  look  at  young  Tigre,  how  he  bristles ;  down, 
Tigre-— down,  pup ! — when  the  spring  comes,  you 
shall  fo  out  with  granddam,  she  has  taught  more 
pups  HI  her  time  than  any  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud." 

**  How  obstinate  were  they  to  go  forth  on  such 
a  mom !"  said  another.  '*  Who  was  it  said  that 
poor  Josephine  met  them,  as  they  were  going 
down  the  defile,  and  entreated,  bv  her  gestures, 
their  return :  upon  which,  the  old  stiff  one  was 
more  firm  than  ever,  and  would  go  on ;  while 
she,  I  warrant  m%  poor  bird!  fluttered  after  them 
to  watch  for  danger  I** 


'*  They  will  be  here  anon,**  observed  tbe  im 
speaker.  *'  We  can  see  the  dull  glare  of  the 
torches.  More  wood,  Jiacomo:  ami  heat  well 
the  room  ;  do  you  hear,  good  brothers,  bow  (he 
bark  of  the  dogs  has  sunk  into  a  bowl ;  Ah! 
Jeath  is  with  the  company.** 

At  last  the  party  that  had  been  led  by  tbe  in. 
trepid  Josephine,  returned,  bearing  three  of  tbtwe 
who  departed  from  their  walls  that  morainf  fyjl 
of  vigor  and  life.  She  came  too,  wearied  aod 
worn  by  her  extraordinary  exertions;  yet  reit- 
less,  impatient,  anxious  as  ever.  She  wniof  bo 
hands,  and  knelt  in  prayer,  for  tbe  spirits  of  tbe 
travelers  were  gone  beyond  recall,  to  tbatbovne 
from  whence  no  travelers  return. 

The  body  of  the  rich  noble  by  whom  she  knelt, 
unconscious  of  his  kindred  to  her,  wa^  ascoU 
as  his  heart  had  been,  when  he  abandoned  ber 
who  trusted  to  his  faith,  and  as  it  wts  when  be 
refused  to  acknowledge  his  child  becaoeeof  ber 
afiliction. 

"  It  is  retributive  justice,"  said  Father  Jacqaei. 
**  No  grave  shall  receive  him.  Wewiil  kikU 
body  in  the  morgue.** 

LOVE  AND  HATRED. 
Wh«»n  I  lov*d  you.  I  ranH  but  allow, 

I  had  manj  an  exquisite  minute : 
Bui  the  Rcorn  that  I  feel  fur  )ou  now, 

Hath  eTen  more  luxury  in  it. 
Thua,  whether  we're  on  or  we're  oi. 

Some  witchery  still  seeniK  to  wait  yoo; 
To  love  you  is  plt'saant  enough, 

But  oh !  *tta  Helicioua  to  bate  jon^Umn. 
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THE  STOCKINGS;  OR,  IDLE  INNY* 


AN  IRISH  FAIRT  TALK. 


BT  THE  LATI  JOHM  L'SSTBAMOl. 


Am  old  moss-eovered,  clay-built  cottage,  near  to 
the  little  road  that  winds  round  the  base  of  the 
celebrated  MtUlagkmast,  in  the  county  Kiklare, 
was,  many  long  years  ago,  the  residence  of  the 
widow  FitzgeraJd  and  her  only  daughter.  Though 
the  widow  was  "  poor  and  miserably  old,"  with 
merely  the  possession  of  the  wretched  cabin  and 
"  a  small  bit  of  a  garden,"  she  still  boasted  a  high 
descent.  Her  constant  theme  from  the  rising  to 
tiie  setting  of  the  sun,  was  descanting  on  the 
nobility  and  the  antiquity  of  her  family  and  con- 
nexions,— tracing  them  upon  her  husband's  part, 
to  that  chief  of  the  name,  who  came  into  Ireland 
with  the  first  chiyalric  band  of  iron-clad  Anglo- 
Nonnans,  and,  on  her  own  side  to  the  Irish  Vesta, 
the  famed  Saint  Bridget  of  the  burning  shrine,  a 

▼OLUMBV.-NO.M. 


princess  of  the  high  heroic  Milesian  race ;  untlF 
her  daughter's  hes^  was  fairly  turned,  listening 
to  the  long  drawn-out  and  oft-repeated  tales  ol 
the  erandeur  and  glory  of  her  ancestors.  The 
maiden  was  called  Winifred,  after  some  one  of 
the  ancient  and  canonized  virgins. 

"  You  know,  Inny,"  she  would  say  in  Irish, 
**  that  although  poverty  like  a  dark  cloud  has  set- 
tled on  us,  yet  it  cannot  blacken  the  brightness 
of  the  clear-flowing  stream ;  riches,  like  the  sun, 
may  gild  the  barren  moor  with  its  noon-tide 
beams,  but  it  cannot  illuminate  the  muddy  sloughy* 
So  hold  your  head  high,  child  of  my  burnina 
love,  nor  stoop  to  mingle  with  the  clown  ana 
the  churl." 

Now  Inny  Fitzgerald  was  really  a  handsome 
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girl, — there  was  a  something  in  her  air  and  ap- 
pearance superior  to  the  daughters  of  the  neigh- 
boring farmers.  She  was  tail  and  fair,  with  a 
swan-like  neck,  and  a  dove-like  eye,  glossy  ra- 
ven hair,  a  delicate  blush,  and  a  gentle  retiring 
mien.  The  high  and  unsuitable  notions  instilled 
into  her  mind  by  her  mother  had  their  usual  evil 
effect ;  for  thus  schooled  by  the  foolish  old  wo- 
man, she  never  condescended  to  learn  any  useful 
art,  and  seldom  stirred  from  morning  to  night  to 

Eerform  any  necessary  office  about  their  little 
ome.  She  spent  the  most  part  of  her  time  in 
reading  whatever  books  she  could  procure  or  bor- 
row amon^  the  neighboring  peasantry,  and  these 
were  mostly  of  such  character,  that  they  onl^ 
served  to  stimulate  those  wild  and  romantic  senti- 
ments already  imparted  by  her  mother.  When 
the  girls  of  the  other  cottages  would  be  busily 
employed  spinning,  sewing,  or  knitting,  Inny 
might  be  seen  sitting  in  the  sun  at  her  cabin  door, 
beside  her  mother,  reading  the  wonderful  adven 
tures  of  Parismus,  Parismenes,  and  Parismenides, 
Hero  and  Leander,  Dorastus  and  Faunia,  (from 
which  Shakspere  has  drawn  the  **  Winters  Even- 
ing Tale,*')  the  notorious  Don  Bellianis  of  Greece, 
the  redoubtable  deeds  of  the  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom,  and  the  life  and  career  of  the  renown- 
ed Redmond  O'Hanlon,  the  hero  robber  chief  of 
Ireland.  The  simple  dame  with  open  mouth  de- 
voured these  olden  legions  of  giants,  enchanters, 
and  ladies  fair,  which  she  believed  as  firm  as  faith 
in  Gospel  truth ;  and  the  girl,  though  half  a  sceptic, 
had  her  fancy  so  filled  with  heroes,  knights,  ruf- 
ilans,  and  queens  in  distress,  that  they  constantly 
Aoated  in  her  day  dreams  and  filled  her  visions  of 
ihe  nifl'ht. 

In  this  shadowy  world  she  passed  the  begin- 
ning of  her  davs,  and  many  a  pleasant  lad  who 
«ought  to  win  her  love  had  but  to  nurse  his  dis- 
appointed hopes  as  the  reward  of  his  ambition. 
She  spoke  in  a  strain  which  none  of  them  could 
well  understand ;  and  they  told  their  tale  in  a 
style  so  different  from  that  in  which  the  Green 
Knight  poured  forth  his  passion  at  the  feet  of 
the  bright  Colberta,  that  she  could  not  avoid 
turning  away  quite  shocked  and  disappointed. 
However,  with  coming  years  we  gradually  em- 
erge from  the  twilight  of  youth  and  romance  into 
the  glaring  day  of  care  and  reality.  Our  valleys 
lie  no  longer  beneath  the  magic  mist  of  fancy, 
nor  our  mountains  tinned  with  the  golden  hues 
of  the  imagination, — For  one  side  soon  begins  to 
look  drear  and  lonely,  and  the  other  steep  and 
Sterile. 

In  this  state  of  dreamy,  unprofitable  existence 
a  few  brief  summers  passed  away ;  and  when  at 
length  the  old  woman,  feeling  her  strength  de- 
cline, could  not  help  thinking  how  desolate  her 
child  would  be  when  she  was  no  more,  she  then 
regretted  that  Inny  had  not  listened  to  some  of 
the  honest  youths,  who,  though  so  much  beneath 
her  in  birth,  were  yet  so  far  above  her  in  woridly 
consideration. 

«*  When  I  am  gone,  Inny,  darting,"  she  would 
cry  in  unavailing  regret,  "  who  will  then  care  for 
the  desolate  orphan  ?  who  will  give  the  friendless 
bread  to  eat  ?— and,  misery  to  think  on  it !  that 
one  of  such  a  race  should  fall  so  low, — you  can- 
not earn  a  morsel  for  yourself, — it  is  useless  to 
expect  assistance  from  our  friends^-for  since  our 


father  fell  into  decay,  and  was  taken  away  from 
us,  the  shadow  of  one  of  them  never  darkened 
my  threshold.  Oh !  what  will  become  of  the 
solitary  bird  of  my  widowed  nest,  when  I  am  no 
more  ?" 

Although  Inny  keenly  saw  all  the  horrors  of 
her  situation  in  perspective,  yet,  with  a  daughter's 
true  filial  devotion,  she  turned  from  their  contem- 
plation to  sooth  the  distress  of  her  mother. 

"  Do  not  fret  about  me,  mother,"  she  would 
say ;  "  God,  you  know,  always  protects  his  own, 
and  how  often  have  we  read  of  the  good  and  in- 
nocent being  rescued  by  His  mercy  from  worse 
even  than  poverty — from  shame  and  the  shadoixr 
of  death?" 

It  was  one  fervid  day  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer, as  Inny  was  preparing  their  frugal  meal 
under  the  direction  of  her  now  almost  helpless 
mother,  that  a  young  man  with  a  large  pack  on 
his  back  entered  the  cottage. 

"  God  save  all  here !"  said  he,  seating  himself, 
and  placing  his  pack  before  him  on  the  ground — 
**  Well,  but  it  IS  a  warm  day,  and  weary  U>  be 
carrying  such  a  load ;  and  the  heat  has  made  me 
as  weak  as  water  without  whiskey." 

He  was  a  handsome,  agreeable  young  fellow, 
with  a  free  address  and  an  ardent  eye ;  and  ap- 
peared to  belong  to  that  class  known  by  the  name 
of  pedlars  or  traveling  merchants.  He  entered 
into  conversation  with  the  widow  and  her  dau^- 
ter,  and  was  evidently  attracted  by  the  bearing 
and  manners  of  the  latter;  while,  with  the  tact 
of  his  trade,  he  opened  out  his  bundle  before  her, 
and  displayed  its  nidden  finery  to  her  wondering 
eyes. 

**  See  there,"  said  he,  "  there's  a  stuff  fit  for 
the  Countess  of  Kildare,  and  I  am  sure  it  would 
suit  your  complexion  to  a  hair,  ma  colleen  dhat 
(my  pretty  girl) ;  would  you  like  it.'" 

*♦  And  if  It  is  fit  for  the  Countess,"  replied  Ae 
old  woman,  still  catching  at  her  favorite  theme,** 
my  daughter,  poor  as  she  is,  might  not  think  it 
too  fine  for  her  wearing, — her  blood  is  as  noble 
as  any  that  flows  in  the  veins  of  either  Countess 
or  Earl — she  is  of  the  same  race." 

"  I  could  swear  she  was  above  the  common," 
said  the  ready  and  flattering  pedlar;  "a  body 
might  look  a  long  time  before  he*d  meet  with  such 
an  eye  and  an  air  among  the  bodach^  (churls) 
daughters  about  the  moat." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  rejoined  the  dame,  **  the  sun  is 
the  sun,  let  the  day  be  winter  or  summer." 

<<  But  look  at  this,"  resumed  the  pedlar,  turning 
to  Inny, — "  there*s  a  scarf  that  a  princess  mirht 
wear  on  a  birth-night ;"  and  he  turned  and  exhi- 
bited it  in  diflferent  lights. 

•*  It  is  beautiful  indeed,"  remarked  Inny  with 
a  sigh,  after  feasting  her  eyes  upon  its  bright  sha- 
dowings,  leaving  it  back  upon  the  heap." 

**Tbere*8  velvet  for  a  coif,"  said  he  a^ain, 
opening  out  a  piece  of  rich  murrey-colored  cloth, 
"  real  Genoa — what  a  beautiful  contrast  !**  and 
rolling  it  into  a  kind  of  hood  he  placed  it  over 
her  dark  ringlets, — **  but  such  hair  docs  not  want 
it,**  he  added,  throwing  it  aside,—"  *twere  a  pity' 
to  confine  those  tresses  or  to  shade  that  brow." 

•*  It  is  too  rich  for  me  entirely,  or  the  like  of 
me,"  said  Inny,  still  gazing  on  the  finery  with  an 
anxious  eye. 

«<  Would  you  like  the  stuff.'"  said  the  pedlar. 
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*  *  You  shall  have  it  a  full  groat  in  the  ell  less 
tlian  any  other  in  the  country ;  take  it — I  know 
yoa  would  make  it  look  so  well  that  Pd  sell  no- 
xiiin^  else  for  the  season." 
-     "1  would  like  it/*  sighed  Tnny ;  "  but  if  a  sin- 

fle  groat  would  purchase  your  whole  pack,  I 
aven't  it  at  present." 
"  Well,  if  you  haven't  it  now,  you  may  ano 
Hier  time,  and  to  show  I  am  a  different  sort  of 
trader  from  my  brethren  of  the  pack  and  the  worn 
'^^and,  you  shall  have  the  dress  until  you  can 
naake  the  money  by  your  spinning  or  knitting; 
&nd  I  promise  besides,  not  to  hurry  you,"  replied 
the  pedlar. 

**No"  said  Inny,  "  I  could  not  think  of  takine 
mrhat  I  couldn't  pay  for;"  and  she  felt  the  force  of 
the  young  man's  remark  and  her  want  of  indus- 

*'  Since  the  decent  young  man  is  so  good,"  in* 
terfered  the  mother,  **  you  might  take  his  offer, 
«Lnd  we  could  pay  him  from  time  to  time." 

**  Come,  keep  it  and  welcome,"  said  he ;  **  I 
know  it  pleases  your  fancy,  and  it  will  never  be 
said  that  Maurice  0' Moore  denied  a  garment  to  a 
handsome  girl  of  gentle  blood,  because  she  didn't 
carry  the  coin  on  the  end  of  her  finger." 

Inny  was  persuaded  to  keep  the  stuff*  and  scarf, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  grateful  hospitality  she  de- 
tained the  merchant  to  partake  of  their  repast. 
He  gazed  delightedly  on  the  gentle  Inny;  he 
thought  there  was  an  extraordinary  grace  in  her 
every  action,  and  he  imagined  that  ne  never  tasted 
BO  sweet  a  morsel  as  that  prepared  and  set  be- 
fore him  by  her  fair  hands,  so  that  by  the  time 
the  meal  was  concluded  he  had  drunk  deep  of  the 
tender  passion. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  **  a  sweet  coUeen  like  you 
must  have  a  heap  of  sweethearts ;  but  when  you 
appear  in  that  elegant  dress,  the  numbers  that 
will  follow  you  will  be  beyond  countin', — 'twill 
make  you  look  like  a  aueen." 

"  Poor  Inny,"  replieu  the  mother,  "  has  always 
taken  my  advice ;  lor  though  poor,  we  considered 
ourselves  above  the  people  about  us, — she  has 
no  sweethearts." 

**  You  were  right,"  remarked  the  merchant ; 
"  for  springing  from  a  good  old  stock  myself,  I 
▼owed  never  to  take  a  wife  unless  I  could  meet 
with  something  above  the  mean-minded.  I  never 
considered  money  an  object;  but  wished  to  have 
one  genteel  and  industrious,  with  whom  I  could 
^lare  my  heart,  and  enjoy  my  earnings  in  love 
and  happiness."  This  was  spoken  with  a  view 
of  finding  out  was  the  pretty  Inny  engaged,  and 
of  showing  the  mother  that  he  was  a  prize  worth 
attaining;  as  he  found,  when  he  rose  to  depart, 
he  should  leave  his  heart  behind  him. 

The  generous  and  gallant  pedlaf  became  the 
subject  of  praise  to  both  mother  and  daughter; 
and  many  a  secret  prayer  did  the  old  woman  put 
up  to  Heaven,  that  such  a  man  might  be  destined 
as  the  companion  of  her  beloved  child  ;  and  often 
did  Inny  dwell  upon  the  open,  yet  courteous  and 
flattering  turn  oi  his  manners.  She  soon  pro- 
cured knitting-needles,  and  prevailed  on  one  of 
the  cottage  girls  to  teach  her  how  **  to  mount," 
and  begin  a  stocking ;  and  when  Maurice  OMoore 
called  again,  she  had  thrown  aside  Parismus  and 
Parismanes,  and  was  busy  over  the  shining  wires. 
She  blushed  in  pleasurable  confusion  as  he  enter- 


ed, and  cast  her  work  aside,  that  he  might  not 
observe  her  awkwardness.  His  visits  grew  fre- 
quent, and  their  object  became  very  unequivocal. 
He  made  her  presents,  was  attentive,  delicate, — 
and,  what  all  women  like  better  still,  he  was  as- 
siduous ;  he  wooed,  and  won  her,  and  they  were 
married.  She  loved  him  tenderly  and  sincerely, 
and  bent  her  wish  and  will  to  please  him  in  every 
particular,  and  they  were  happy. 

The  honey-moon  was  scarcely  over,  when  he 
made  up  his  pack  to  depart  on  an  expedition  of 
traffic,  leaving  a  wish,  as  traveling  rapidly  wears 
hose,  that  Inny  would  have  some  new  stockings 
knitted  for  him  by  his  return. 

She  did  not  now  know  what  to  do — she  had 
led  him  to  believe,  through  the  instigation  of  her 
mother,  that  she  was  a  miracle  of  industry,  and 
could  do  every  thing  becoming  to  and  necessary 
in  a  wife ;  she  could  not  bear  that  he  should  think 
unworthily  of  her.  She  wept  incessantly ;  and 
though  she  commenced  knitting  a  stocking,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  doing  something,  yet  she  could  not 
see  to  move  the  needles,  for  the  blinding  tears 
that  constantly  filled  her  eyes.  Often  would  she 
retire  to  the  little  garden,  to  indulge  her  griefs 
alone ;  and  day  after  day  passed  away  in  unavail- 
ing sorrow,  until  she  almost  wished  she  was 
dead  before  her  husband  came  back,  to  find  that 
the  wife  he  prided  in  and  loved  so  much,  could 
not  or  woula  not  comply  with  his  first  request. 

One  evening,  as  she  sat  in  her  little  rarden 
summer-house,  that  overlooked  a  field  of  furze 
and  fern,  weeping  over  her  past  idle  life,  there 
suddenly  stood  before  her  a  very  small  and  hide- 
ously u^ly  creature  in  the  shape  of  a  man.  She 
started  in  fear  at  seeing  the  uncouth  object  so 
close  to  her,  without  perceiving  how  he  approach- 
ed. His  head  was  immensely  large,  and  his 
shoulders  were  broad  and  sinewy,  yet  he  was  not 
much  higher  than  her  knee.  His  eyes  were 
small,  deeply  sunk,  far  apart,  and  ever  shifting 
and  restless,  twinkling  and  moving  from  side  to 
side  with  involuntary  flashings,  like  the  flames  of 
two  tapers  exposed  to  the  winds  on  a  dark  night. 
The  color  of  nis  face  was  of  a  glistening,  green- 
ish, sickly,  reptile-like  yellow,  drawn  and  puck- 
ered into  an  infinity  of  cross  lines  and  wrinkles^ 
His  nose  was  flat,  and  his  mouth  enormously 
large,  with  lone  white  protruding  and  faneish 
teeth;  and  round  his  chin  was  scattered,  at  bro- 
ken intervals,  a  fringe  of  red  coarse,  bristly  hair; 
while  a  shock  of  tne  same  color  covered  his 
head,  but  stood  up  from  the  skin,  and  streamed 
from  it  as  dead-like  as  if  it  had  not  found  root 
upon  the  mis-shapen  skull.  He  glared  up  at 
Inny,  and  forgetting  the  grief  that  was  at  her 
heart,  she  shuddered  before  the  malignity  of  his 
glance.     He  grinned  spitefully  as  he  spoke, — 

"  Ah !  then,  how  do  you  do  this  evening,  Inny 
O'Moore .' — is  it  not  a  great  shame  for  you  to 
make  your  eyes  so  red,  crying,  and  your  bus- 
band  coming  home  to-morrow  ?" 

"  To-morrow !"  repeated  Inny,  in  fear  and  won- 
der. 

"  Aye,  indeed,  to-morrow,  Inny  O'Moore," 
said  he  again,  and  his  voice  was  deep  and  hollow. 
"  To-morrow !  yes,  yes,  you  are  a  fine  wife  for 
an  industrious  poor  man !" 

"  Oh !  what  will  become  of  me  ?^what  will  I 
do  ?"  cried  Inny*  weeping  afresh,  and  forgetting 
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everything,  in  the  fear  and  shame  of  meeting  her 
husband. 

"  Pll  tell  you  what  you'll  do,"  replied  the  little 
man ;  **  and  if  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  yet 
be  a  happy  woman.** 

"  Oh !  tell  me — tell  me,  and  I'll  pray  for  a  bless- 
ing on  your  head,  night  and  morning.  Pll  pray 
to " 

•*  I  dont  want  3rour  prayers  or  your  blessings,*' 
iud  he,  interrupting  ner; — ^*«but  I  wish  to  do 
you  a  service  in  your  need,  and  it's  in  my  pow- 
er.^* 

"  Then  what  am  I  to  do  at  all  ?"  said  she. 

*?  I'll  soon  tell  you,  InnyO'Moore,"  he  replied, 
"  and  you  have  not  much  time  to  spare  in  think- 
ing." She  bent  forward  with  eager  anxiety. — 
**  Aye,  listen  to  me  attentively ;  now  these  are 
the  conditions : — you  must  promise  to  be  mine, 
and  to  come  with  mtf  on  this  day  come  seven 
years,  unless  you  can  tell  my  name  between  this 
and  that  day ;  and  on  every  day,  from  this  to  that, 
I  will  knit  for  you,  and  give  to  you,  seven  pairs 
of  stockings." 

She  paused : — "  Seven  pairs  of  stockings,"  she 
repeated — "  every  day  for  seven  years ;  and  then, 
unless  I  tell  your  name,  I  must  be  yours  and  go 
along  with  you." 

«•  That's  the  very  thing,  Inny,"  said  he ;  "  are 
you  willing .'" 

«  Who  are  )rou,  or  what  are  you,  at  all  ?"  she 
asked,  in  astonishment. 

**  No  matter  who  I  am,  or  what  I  am.  I  can 
do  what  I  say,  Winifred  O'Moore,"  he  answered ; 
**  will  you  take  my  offer  and  be  happy  ? — refuse 
it,  and  you  are  miserable." 

"  Oh !  sure  I  don't  know  you,"  she  said,  shud- 
dering as  she  contemplated  the  being  who  asked 
her  to  be  his;  "and  you  make  me  tremble  look- 
ing on  you.    Yet  my  heart  is  breaking." 

"  You  should  have  thought  of  this  before," 
said  the  spiteful  looking  eif — "  before  you  de- 
ceived a  trusting  man.  What  will  he  say  to  his 
wasteful  wife  ? —  Ib-Tworrotr  .'*' 

"  I  can  never  meet  him— Oh !  I  wish  the  earth 
would  open  and  devour  me,"  she  cried,  passion- 
ately. 

"  Then  take  my  offer.  I  promise  you  riches, 
honors,  and  the  smiles  and  love  of  your  husband, 
if  you  take  it — but  poverty,  reproach,  and  shame, 
if  you  refuse," — ^he  urged,  with  a  vindictive  ear- 
neatness. 

*«  Won't  you  tell  me  where  you  live,  at  least, 
that  I  may  guess  at  who  you  are  r  And  as  she 
asked  the  question  she  weighed  the  proposal, 
and  her  mina  was  wavering. 

"You  know  the  place  well,"  he  answered. 
"  I  live  near  the  old  moat  of  Mullaghmast,  Inny 
O'Moore.  Often  I  Thatched  j^ou  in  the  evening 
sun,  when  you  were  but  a  child,  fair  daughter  of 
the  race  of  the  stranger," — and  his  voice  quiver- 
ed, and  assumed  an  unearthly  solemnity. 

She  now  traced  the  proposal  and  the  proposer 
mentally ;  there  was  a  power  in  his  voice  and 
manner  that  fearfully  impelled  her  to  accept  the 
proffered  compact  yet  she  shrunk  in  fear  and  dis- 
gust from  a  contact  with  such  demoniac  deformi- 
ty ;  still  she  equally  dreaded  to  meet  and  brave 
the  anger  and  resentment  of  a  deceived  and  dis- 
appointed husband.  "Riches  and  honors," 
thought  she ;  "  poverty  and  shame,  love  and  con- 


tempt ;  seven  years  was  a  long  time  to  look  for- 
ward to — the  ugly  dwarf  might  die,  or  she  licr- 
self  might  die  before  the  time  expired  ;  and  if  it 
came  to  the  worst  at  last,  it  was  but  boldly  break- 
ing the  contract,  and  defying  him."  Tlie  ungain- 
ly animal  seemed  to  read  ner  thoughts,  fwliis 
deep,  hoarse,  cackling  laug;h  startled  lier  horn 
her  reverie.  She  looked — his  fiery,  restless  eyes 
were  throwing  flitting,  yet  piercing  glances  over 
her  face ;  and  a  malignant  grin  twisted  itseH  in 
and  about  the  folds  of  his  terrific  mouth. 

"  I  now  make  you  my  offer  for  the  last  thee, 
Winifred  O'Moore,"  said  he ;  "I  can't  be  wastfi^ 
my  favors  on  the  thankless,  or  the  ungrrtefuh 
Choose  your  fate  at  once — be  happy,  or  misera- 
ble, for  ever !"  She  paused,  looked  hesitatingly, 
but  did  not  reply.  "  I  cannot  remain  with  yon 
longer,"  he  continued.  "  Farewell,  unfortunalp 
Winifred  OMoore,"— and  be  turned  to  depart. 
Impelled  by  sudden  impulse,  she  stretched  her 
hands  to  him — he  receded  like  a  shadow  inm 
her  touch. 

"  I  agree— I  agree  !"  said  she.  "  I  will  eiAer 
tell  your  name,  or  be  yours  at  the  end  of  seven 
years,  and  do  what  you  promised — make  me  hap- 
pyr 

"It  is  well," — he  answered — "you  shall  be 
happy; — ^I  am  pledged — and  thus  I  put  my  mark 
on  you," — and,  stooping  down,  he  pluck «i  a  taQ 
stalk  of  the  beautiful  grass  called  •*  fairy  flax,* 
and  drawing  its  powdery,  seedy  head  thiou^ 
his  hand,  so  as  to  separate  it  from  the  stem,  he 
threw  it  in  her  face.  She  put  up  her  hand  to 
wipe  away  the  dusty  pollard,  but  when  she  look- 
ed about  her  again,  the  mysterious  being  was 
not  to  be  seen.  A  low,  fiendish  laugh,  half  sti- 
fled as  from  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  broke 
upon  her  ear,  but — she  was  alone. 

Sad  and  astonished  she  retired  to  her  eoucb^ 
and  soon  in  broken  slumbers  dreamed  aw^  the 
cares  and  vexations  of  her  overloaded  heart. 
When  she  awoke,  she  was  inclined  to  think  the 
interview  with  the  strange  little  man  as  a  dreaB» 
until  her  eyes  fell  upon  a  heap  of  stockniigs» 
new,  and  neatly  folded,  and  heard  a  hocurse,  tri- 
umphant laugh  outside  her  narrow,  foarpaaed 
window. 

Her  husband  returned  that  day — he  was  a 
pleased  and  a  happy  man.    His  trip  had  beea 

Srofitable  beyond  nis  calculation ;  and  as  his  wile 
ew  with  joy  to  welcome  him,  he  could  not  for- 
bear turning  an  eye  of  pride  on  the  goodly  row 
of  new  stockings  hanging  on  the  line  opposite  to 
him.  She  cau^t  that  glance,  and  she  washJess- 
ed. 

Maurice  O'Moore  soon  ^ew  rich,  and  Imty, 
as  the  weird  man  had  promised,  was  happy,  aad 
beloved.  Every  thing  they  undertook  pro^>ered,. 
and  Maurice  soon  became  known  over  all  the 
wide  borders  of  Leinster — aye,  even  from  the 
celebrated  Dublin  stocking  mart  of  Com  Market, 
to  the  no  less  celebrated  manufacturing  district, 
Connemara,  as  "  the  great  Stocking  Merchant" 
His  hose  became  the  fashion  with  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor — no  other  would  please,  so  re- 
markable were  they  for  their  fine  grain,  texture, 
and  durability. 

Even  morning  the  seven  pairs  of  stockinn 
made  their  appearance,  and  every  morning  tie 
taunting,  demoniac  chuckling,  greeted  her  like  a 
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tnemento  mori.  Still  soccets  followed  success, 
'  and  farm  after  farm  came  rapidly  into  their  pos- 
MMsion.  Maorice  placed  the  contents  oi  his 
pack  ialo  a  neat  little  shop,  which  soon  made 
room  for  a  well  stocked  establishment ;  and  to 
wkich,  after  a  few  jrears,  he  added  a  hotel  or  inn 
— ^the  first  known  in  the  town  of  Athy. 

As  is  too  often  the  case  with  numbers,  the 
prosperity  of  Maurice  and  Inny  OMoore  neither 
stimulated  their  pride  nor  hardened  their  hearts. 
With  their  wealth  came  increased  charity  and 
benerolence ;  and  from  the  source  of  the  Barrow 
to  the  wide  mouth  of  the  fair-flowing  Shannon, 
might  be  heard  the  praises  of  the  generous  stock- 
ing merchant,  and  blessings  on  his  fair  wife — the 
landlady  of  the  Red  Stag. 
-  As  toe  long  period  of  the  seven  years  ap- 
pvoached  to  its  close,  Inny  began  to  exhibit  symp- 
toms of  uneasiness ;  and  as  month  after  month 
iraaed  away,  the  rose  gradually  faded  from  her 
cheek,  the  bright  light  from  her  eye,  and  the 
SBuling  dimples  from  her  sweet  mouth — ^her  ap- 
petite dimimshed,  aad  a  cloud  of  oare  settled  over 
the  radiance  of  her  sunny  sky.  Maurice  im- 
)^iaed  that  it  was  her  unwearied  application  that 
•WB  undermining  her  health,  for  she  never  told 
>  ium  of  the  my«beaou8  source  from  which  she 
drew  her  wealth.  Often  he  pmyed  her  to  relax 
mni  take  a  little  rest  and  pleasure,  and  as  her 
^loom  increased,  every  remedy  was  resorted  to 
t  to  amuse  or  divert  her  melancholy,  and  every 
\       passing  day  but  added  a  darker  shadow  to  its 

gloom ;  for  dayly  at  her  window  the  mockinr 
lugh  grew  louder  and  fiercer,  until  she  appeared 
[  «8  one  ready  to  sink  into  the  grave.  The  physi- 
I  cian  declared  his  skill  was  vain — the  malady  was 
in  the  mind ;  aad  Maurice,  driven  to  the  last, 
maA  that  nothing  might  be  left  undone,  got  a  large 
painted  board  pat  up  in  front  of  the  Ked  Stag, 
on  which  was  written  the  following  invitation : 

TAKE  notice: 

^*A]1  musicianers,  wandering  minstrels,  story- 
telkrs,  beggars,  hoccaghs^  and  ballad-singers,  and 
«U  others  whom  it  may  concern.  I,  Maurice 
O'Moore,  landlord  and  owner  of  the  Red  Stag, 
•will  consider  every  person  entitled  to  board  and 
lodging  of  the  best  the  house  can  aSord,  for  a 
^rear  and  a  day^  who  by  playing,  singing,  rhym- 
ing, jeedng,  crooning,  murmuring,  story-teUmg, 
CKtiocination,  gymnastics,  or  by  an^  other  lawful 
means,  will  make  Mrs.  O'Moore  give  one  hearty 
laagh." 

^  If  lauffhing,"  said  he»  **  isn't  good  for  the 
lowneas of  spirits,  I  can't  tell  what  is;  and  if 
-there's  anything  on  her  liver,  sure  I  hear  a  laugh 
is  the  best  ttung  to  break  it" 
.  Crowds  besieged  the  door  of  the  Red  Stag  from 
norning  till  night,  but  all  their  efforts  to  produce 
even  a  smile  from  the  spiritless  and  sorrow-worn 
Inny  proved  unsuccessful,  until  at  last  but  one 
day  remained  between  her  and  the  awful  sum- 
mons. The  day  passed  and  the  night  came  on. 
Twenty  times  was  she  about  telling  her  secret 
and  disclosing  all  to  her  husband,  and  every  time 
aa  the  words  rose  to  her  tongue  she  thought  she 
«aw  the  glowing  twinkling  eyes  of  the  fairy  or 
demon  glaring  at  her  from  some  dark  corner — the 
terrible  fancy  held  her  silent.  She  was  in  despair 
— nothing  could  rouse  her  from  the  stirless  apa- 
tliy  which  the  dread  of  the  coming  mommg. 


hanging  on  her  soul  had  cast  over  her.  It  was 
rather  late  when  an  old  beggar  with  a  long  gray 
beard  entered  the  hostelry ;  ne  was  tall  and  stur- 
dy, with  a  bright  twinkling  eye  and  a  rosy  cheek, 
and  more  of  the  jolly  rover,  than  the  poor  and 
friendless  wanderer. 

*•  Musha,  then,"  he  b^an,  "  light  and  merry 
hearts  to  all  undher  this  good  roof!  It's  a  plea« 
semt  outside  the  door  has,  and  why  should  not 
the  inside  be  the  nest  of  happiness?" 

"  Sit  down,  ould  man,  and  you're  welcome," 
said  Maurice;  **now  by  your  smiling  face  and 
roguish  eye  one  might  expect  something  to  ligh- 
ten the  loaded  heart ; — have  you  ever  a  merry 
ould  ran  or  a  dhroll  story  that  would  make  tha 
night  seem  short,  and  the  sorrowful  forget  their 
gifefs?" 

**  Why,  then,  many  is  the  pleasant  joke,,  and 
heart-stirring  raf??aim,  and  the  rib-cracking  story, 
I  heard  in  my  day,"  replied  the  rover ;  '*  and 
many  a  time  have  I  made  the  tired  traveler  forget 
the  long  road,  and  the  weary  of  Hfe  forget  their 
woes." 

"  Well,  let  us  have  your  very  best,  old  man," 
said  Maurice;  "  I  am  much  mistaken,  but  you'll 
find  it  necessary  to  try  all  the  powers  of  your 
wit  in  the  present  case, — but  here's  a  mug  of  the 
first  shot,  it  will  stir  the  fire  of  yonr  faacy  and 
warm  jrour  heart." 

**  I  have  a  vow,"  said  the  stranger,  *<  not  to 
touch  either  food  or  drink,  until  I  try  ^e  power 
of  my  art  upon  the  good  woman  of  the  house." 

"  May  it  prosper,  now,"  answered  Maurice ; 
**  and  you  may  claim  any  reward  it  is  in  my  pow- 
er to  grant." 

"  iSd  you  ever  hear  the  wonderful  adventures 
of  the  widow's  three  daughters  of  Tara  ?"  began 
the  oW  man, — "  the  pleasant  story  of  the  tailor 
of  Tullamore,  the  lamentable  song  of  the  spirit 
of  Lough  Ree,  the  leap  of  Rory  Ogre  OToole, 
or  the  miller's  murdered  daughter  .>" 

"  If  s  a  merry  story  we  want,  ^xder  < rover),— 
one  to  make  the  sides  shake,  and  the  rafters  ring, 
— one  to  bring  the  tears  of  mirth  to  the  eyes  of 
the  sad." 

A  crowd  collected  around  the  old  man,  and  he 
commenced  several  merry  narratives.  The  lis- 
teners were  convulsed  with  laughter  at  their  drol- 
lery, wit,  and  whimsicality;  all  but  Inny — she 
sat  as  one  that  neither  heard  nor  saw,  mute  and 
motionless  as  a  statue. 

At  length  Maurice  interrupted  him, — "Fm 
thinking  you  have  said  enough,"  said  he-—"  for 
you  see  that  all  your  merry  adventurers  can>t 
draw  one  smile  from  the  poor  vanitkee  (mistresB 
of  the  house) — try  something  else,  poor  man; 
perhaps  your  next  effort  would  be  more  fortu- 
nate." 

The  old  man  looked  with  a  pitying  expression 
of  countenance  toward  the  silent  and  despairing 
woman. 

•«  Well,  I  will  try  something  else,"  said  be; 
**  and  as  I  passed  by  the  Moat  of  Mullaghmast 
to-day,  I  heard  one  of  the  most  wonderful  songs 
I  ever  heard  in  my  life ;  I  think  it  would  make 
the  mistress  f^ire  us  one  smile  at  least." 

"  Where  did  you  hear  it ."'  asked  Maurice. 

•«  At  the  Moat  of  Mullaghmast,"  answered  the 
old  man. 

••  What  abont  the  Moat  of  Mullaghmast  ?"  in- 
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quired  Inny,  suddenly  starting  up;  her  worn 
countenance  beaming;  with  intelligence  and  ani- 
mation, and  her  sunked  eyes  lightening  with  the 
flashings  of  hope  and  joy. 

**  A  curious  song,  that  I  heard  a  little  man  sing- 
ing in  the  old  moat  this  very  day,"  said  he. 

'*  Oh !  what  sort  of  a  little  man  ?"  she  eagerly 
inquired. 

"  A  little,  uffly,  yellow  chap,**  said  the  mendi- 
cant, "  with  fiery  eves  and  red  hair.  He  was 
knitting  stockings  when  I  peeped  over  the  hedge, 
— his  fingers  went  like  the  wind,  while  he  sung 
as  merry  as  a  little  bee, — a  very  sweet  voice  he 
has,  too— only  those  who  hear  it  once,  never  like 
to  hear  it  agsdn, — will  I  sing  the  song  .'** 

"  Do,  do  !**  cried  Maurice,  who  observed  the 
emotion  of  his  wife  with  heart- felt  joy.  The 
old  man  hummed  a  moment,  in  order  to  drop  into 
the  air ;  and  then  in  a  monotonous,  yet  not  un- 
pleasing  croon,  he  sang  the  following  song — 

**  With  Ttuort  and  damp  I  poisoathe  night. 
With  canker  wormi  the  flowers  I  difht. 
With  •qaint  and  rheum  I  blast  the  sight, 
With  the  dank  mildew  the  corn  I  blight, 
With  murrain  and  madness  th«  cnttle  I  fright. 
In  mischief  and  eril  1  take  delight ; 
And  little,  O  liiUe,  mv  dame  does  know 
That  my  title  la  *  Trlpil-and-go:'" 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  stanza,  Inny  started  to 
her  feet,  with  a  wild  hysteric  laugh — her  eyes 
were  fixed  nnwhikii^ly  upon  tha  old  man,  who 
thus  went  on  with  his  strange  song : 

"  O  my  lore  is  boimy,  my  lore  is  fair  ; 
Few,  few  whh  my  own  ]<*re  can  compare. 
Like  the  ravea's  wing  m  her  shining  liair, 
Like  the  swan  on  tlie  lake  her  graceful  air, 
And  her  lips  are  like  ruhi  s  ricn  and  rare. 
Long,  long  have  I  toiled  to  win  and  to  wear; 
And  little,  O  little,  my  ilaiiie  does  know. 
That  my  title  is  '  Trip-it-and-go  :♦  " 

As  he  concluded,  Inny  greeted  him  with  a  wild 
scream  of  delight;  and  flinging  herself  in  an  ec- 
Stacy  of  jojr  uoon  the  neck  of  the  ancient  beg- 
^r,  she  kissed  his  grizzly  beard,  **  cheek  and 
chin,**  and  laurhed  and  snouted  aloud,  while 
Maurice  capered  about  snapping  his  fingers,  and 
knocking  the  menials  down  in  the  excess  of  his 
pleasure.  Round  and  round  he  danced,  till  see- 
ing his  wife  madly  continue  to  caress  the  singer, 
he  went  over  softly,  and  disengaged  the  old  man 
from  her  embrace — "Easy,  easy  now,  Inny,** 
said  he, — "  there  may  be  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  you  know.  I>o  you  think  the  shuler  enti- 
tled to  the  first  of  your  good  humor  V* 

"  Let  her  do  what  she  pleases,  Maurice  O*- 
Moore,**  said  the  old  man,—"  she  has  reason  to 
rejoice;  and  it*s  better  to  let  the  full  heart  over- 
flow than  burst.'* 

As  soon  as  her  joy  would  permit  her,  Innv 
confessed  her  secret  to  her  astonished  husband'; 
and  while  both  were  giving  utterance  to  their 

gratitude,  the  old  man  stood  up  before  them, — 
le  sordid  appearance  of  his  face  became  changed, 
and  a  light  seemed  to  break  from  his  counten- 
ance, as  with  an  air  of  dignity  he  waved  his 
hand. 

"  Your  troubles  are  happily  now  at  an  end," 
said  he,  in  a  voice  of  supernatural  power  and 
•weetness ;  "  your  subtle  enemy  is  foiled,  and 
you  are  rescued  from  a  doom  of  darkness  and 
misery; — the  good  never  want  a  friend: — you 
fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  and  shed  the 


sunshine  of  happiness  on  the  clouded  sool.  Coih 
tinue  in  your  path  of  humanity,  and  want  or  mv- 
row  will  never  cross  your  threshold  as  a  guest 
I  beheld  your  virtue,  and  was  resolved  to  mteh 
from  the  gloomy  sprite  who  entrapped  yon  into 
his  wiles,  his  intended  victim — ^I  have  reacted 
you—adieu.** 

He  waved  his  hand  again  as  he  rlided  loward 
the  door.  Maurice  ru&ed  after  him  to  bring 
him  back.  He  saw  him  vanish  through  the  door- 
way, and  followed  him  into  the  street,— he  look- 
ed up  and  down — to  the  right  and  to  the  left— 
but  his  visitor  was  not  to  be  seen.  Did  the  earth 
open  and  enclose  him  ? — did  he  melt  into  air  or 
blend  with  the  moonbeams  ?— he  knew  not— be 
never  saw  his  guest  again. 

The  morning — ^the  long  dreaded  moning-ar- 
rived,  but  Inny  met  the  first  beam  of  its  riaing 
sun  with  a  bright  and  a  light  heart  The  hideou 
elf  soon  made  his  appearance  with  his  lastqaoti 
of  stockings,  and  he  was  if  possible  more  borri- 
f3ring  than  ever — he  grinned  with  fieDdidi  exal- 
tation as  he  extendi  his  knitted  waretowaid 
her. 

"  Here,  here,— Inny  CMoore,**  said  he,  "tbey 
are  the  last — my  task  is  ended ;  now  are  yot 
prepared  to  tell  me  my  name,  or  arc  you  ridy 
to  come  along  with  me  .^* 

"  Why,  then,  my  gay  little  feUow,**  renlied 
the  now  smiling  Inny — ^*'do  you  suppoaetbill 
am  a  fool  ?'* 

"  Fool !  fool !  Ajt,  you  must  come  along  or 
tell  my  name— that  is  the  bargain,'*  saidheapia, 
with  a  glare  of  triumphant  malignity.— '•  this  ii 
the  day,  and  no  power  on  earth  can  keep  yoi 
from  me.** 

"  Now  if  you  were  a  nice  little  feUow,"  said 
Inny  still  smiling—"  there  might  be  some  reaaoa 
—but *• 

"Cease  your  folly,"  he  cried  with  a  scowl; 
"you  have  a  binding  agreement;  are  you  ready 
to  fulfil  it  ?  I  have  performed  my  part  faithfnlJy 
— you  are  rich  in  wealth  and  in  your  husband'* 
love — you  have  been  happy — the  seven  yeareire 
expired — perform  your  contract.'* 

"  Not  yet,  not  yet,**  replied  Inny,  "for-T"" 

"  For  what  ?**  shouted  the  imp  in  a  voice  of 
thunder;  "nothing  can  keep  you  from  me- 
speak !  speak  my  name  or  you  are  mine— come 
away  !»*  and  he  stretched  forth  his  dawy  fang- 
like fingers  to  seize  her. 

"  Wait— wait  but  an  instant,**  said  Inny.shnni- 
ing  back ;  "  stay— rhave  a  little  verse  of  a  song 
to  sing  which  you  must  listen  to."  He  drear 
back  his  hand,  and  she  commenced  the  song 
which  the  seeming  be^r  had  so  charmed  her 
with,  and  which  had  so  impressed  itself  upoii her 
brain  that  she  could  readily  repeat  its  creiy  syl- 
lable— 

*'  With  vapor  and  damp  T  poison  the  night, 
With  canker  worms  the  flowers  I  dight. 
With  squint  and  rheum  I  biaat  the  sight, 
With  the  dark  mildew  the  com  I  Wigbt, 
With  murrain  and  madness  the  cattle  I  irigitt, 
In  mischief  and  evil  I  uke  delight; 
And  little,  O  lilUe,  my  dame  does  know 
That  my  name  Is  Trlp-it-and-go  !** 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Trip-it-and-go,  I  hare  done 
with  you,"  she  added — "  so  turn  your  back^on 
me  forever — let  me  never  see  your  face  again." 

His  fiendish  glare  grew  trebly  terrible,  and  tie 
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flsfllihigs  from  his  fier^  eyes  made  the  sunbeams 
pale ;  bis  red  hair  twined  sinnonsly  on  his  mis- 
shapen head,  and  his  demon  face  swelled  and 
grew  as  black  as  night. 

'^  You  have  playM  and  won  a  dangerous  §^e, 
Inny  OMoore,"  ne  growled.  **  My  enemy  has 
prevailed,  and  you  are  free !"  and  in  an  instant 
he  was  gone. 

Inny  OMoore  never  saw  or  heard  any  ^ng 
about  the  elf  again ;  her  after  life  was  never  dis- 
turbed by  pain  or  trouble — and  at  length  she  and 
Maurice  passed  from  this  world  honored  and  full 
ai  days. 


THE  CURSE  OF  CAIN. 
Ok,  Um  wrtth  of  th«  Lord  is  a  terriblo  thlttg  \— 
Like  the  tempett  that  withert  the  blossoms  of  spring. 
Like  the  thunder  tliat  bursts  on  the  summer's  domain. 
It  f9ll  on  the  bead  of  the  honUcide  Cain. 

And  k>!  Hke  a  deer  in  the  fricht  of  the  ebase. 
With  a  are  in  hie  heart  and  a  brand  on  his  face, 
He  apeeda  him  afar  to  the  deeert  of  Nod— 
A  vagabond  smote  by  the  rengeance  of  God ! 

AU  natnre>  to  him,  has  been  blasted  and  bann*d, 
And  the  blood  of  a  brothur  yet  reeks  on  his  hand ; 
And  no  Tintage  has  grown,  and  no  fountain  has  sprung 
For  cheering  his  heart,  or  for  cooling  his  tongae. 

Tke  gfoaaa  of  a  father  his  slumber  shall  atart. 
And  the  tears  of  a  mother  shall  pierce  to  his  heart. 
And  the  kiss  of  his  children  shall  scorch  him  lilie  flame, 
When  he  thinka  of  the  curse  that  hangs  over  his  name. 

And  the  wife  of  his  bosom— the  faithful  and  fatr, 
Can  mix  no  sweet  drop  in  his  cup  of  despair; 
For  her  tender  carees,  and  her  innocent  breath, 
B«t  etfer  in  bis  soul  the  hot  embers  of  death. 

And  his  offering  may  blaze— unreguarded  by  Heaven ; 
And  his  spirit  may  pray,  yet  remain  unforgiven ; 
And  his  grave  may  be  closed— yet  no  rest  to  him  bring: 
Oh,  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  is  a  terrible  thing ! 


A  TALE  OF  THE  TIMES  OF  THE 
BUCCANEERS. 

•«  Thus  said  the  rorer 
To  his  gallant  crew 
Up  with  the  black  flag, 

Down  with  the  Mae ;  ^ 

Fire  on  the  main-top, 

Fire  en  the  bow,  ^ 

Fire  oo  the  quarteisleek. 
Fire  down  below.** 

Old  Ballad. 

'**Hi9T,  Ben,  hist;  we  must  be  hauling  close  on 
to  it  now;  and,  by  the  hookey,  there^s  the  very 
cross  she  spoke  of,  hearing  in  sight  over  those 
trees;  so  belav,  lad,  and  brinfl;  vour  hull  to  an- 
chor astern  of  that  oak, — 'twill  kesp  you  out  of 
eye  shot.*'  **  Ay,  ay,  sir ;  but  I  hope  as  how 
3rou  wont  be  'lended  if  I  speak  a  bit  of  my 
mind,  'case,  d'ye  see,  I  don't  tnink  this  here  kind 
of  coquetting  with  the  crafts,  near  so  taut  a  way 
of  dotn'  it  as  to  bear  down  and  engage  at  once, 
and  tut  the  little  hooker  put ;  and  if  she's  for 
openin'  fire,  why  a  little  lip  salve  will  soon  make 
her  lay-to  and  obey  orders ;  but,  workin'  about 
this  way,  we  may  perhaps  get  huUed  by  dne  of 


those  d — d  pateraroes,  and  smite  my  timbers  if  I 
don't  fancy  that  'bout  as  much  as  short  allow- 
ance." "  No,  no,  Ben,  she  must  volunteer,  no- 
pressing  for  me ;  but  are  you  sure  the  boat's  with- 
in hail  of  our  fusils?"  ♦•  Ay,  ay,  sir.  All  ririit 
there  away  a  little  to  thenor'ard,  close  under  the 
lee  of  that  point."  "  Away  with  you,  then,  to 
your  berth,  and  here  I  go,  full  sail,  on  a  sentimen- 
tal tack.     Hem !  Hem  ! 

*The  soft  breath  of  eve  hath  luird  into  night, 

And  soon  the  first  blush  of  the  dawning  day 
Will  sie«p  the  young  world  in  beautiful  light, 
And  we  must  be  oflT  o*er  the  billows  away. 
Like  down  floats  the  spray  on  the  ocean's  breastr 

And  the  moonlight  there  has  a  softer  ray 
No  sound  or  alsrm  thy  step  shall  molest. 

Then,  Lora,  love,  wake !  my  bark's  in  the  bay. 
Queen  thou  shaltbe  of  a  hundred  brave  hands! 

They  rule  o'er  the  waves  and  the  storms  of  the  sea^ 
Thy  word  shall  unsheathe  a  hundred  keen  brands. 
The  flag  of  thy  empire  to  guard  safe  and  free. 
And  I've  left  my  native  land. 
And  I've  led  mine  own  true  band 
Through  the  tempest  and  the  wave. 
To  win  thee,  or  a  grave, 
And  our  anchor's  oot,  and  our  sails  are  tw\*d, 
And  safely  we  ride 
On  the  swelling  tide 
Of  the  silvery  shores  of  another  world."* 

«*  Jesu  Maria,  signor,  you  here  !  For  the  love  of 
the  Virgin,  hist!  I  ne'er  thought  to  have  s^ 
you  again.  How  came  you  ?"  "  My  good  ship, 
Lora,  dear,  brought  me  on  the  wines  of  love,  and 
the  little  god  took  the  helm,  and  piloted  us  to  this 
haven.  Ever  since  I  took  you  in  the  St.  Chris- 
topher, my  heart  has  beat  truly  and  fondly  for 
you  alone;  and  when  I  had  to  land  you,  and 
your  old  spoil-sport  of  an  uncle,  I  thought  I 
should  have  foundered.  In  the  battle  and  the 
storm  my  thoughts  still  turned  to  thee,  till  at  last, 
not  being  able  to  keep  afloat  without  Lora  for  a 
consort,  I  left  merrv  England,  and  bore  away 
with  every  sail  for  this  spot,  and  here  1  am,  fast 
moored  'neath  thy  window.  My  boat  waits  on 
the  edge  of  the  shore,  and  two  bells  will  place  us 
safe  on  board ;  so  slip  your  cable,  love,  with  me, 
and  we'll  bend  every  rag  for  the  port  of  matrimo- 
ny." "  Alas !  Signor  Capitano,  1  know  not  what 
to  do.  My  uncle  was  so  hurt  at  a  true  son  of 
the  church  being  beat  by  a  heretic  Inriese,  that 
he  died  soon  after  you  so  generously  landed  us, 
and  ever  since  I've  lived  with  my  aunt  like  a 
caged  bii^,  and  she  harasses  me  night  and  day  to 
take  the  veil,  but  (Mary,  mother,  forgive  me !) 
the  farm  of  an  English  sailor  always  flits  between 
me  and  the  cross.  Would  you  always  love  me, 
if  I  were  to  go  ?"  "  Ay  would  I,  Lora,  as  true 
as  the  needle  to  the  pole;  and  if  ever  I  cease  to 
love  you,  may  I  founder  and  be  d — d  the  next 
time  I  set  foot  on  saltwater."  "  I've  half  a  mind 
to  trust  you  Heigho !  what  shall  I  do  ?" — "  See, 
love,  fasten  this  rope  to  the  balcony,  and  I'll  be 
alongside  you  in  the  flash  of  a  cutlass.  Here, 
Ben,  bear  a  hand,  and  stand  by  the  rope.  My 
arms,  Lora,  will  bear  you  over  the  rail,  and  my 
cockswain  will  bring  you  safe  to  the  ground, — 
so,  quick,  there's  no  time  to  lose.  Are  you  all 
ready  there  below,  Ben."'— "  Ay,  ay,  sir."  "Now, 
Lora,  now—"—"  Oh  !  you  wretch  !  you  vile, 
abominable  girl  1"  burst  like  thunder  on  the  ears 
of  our  lovers,  aad  caused  the  sailor  to  drop  his 
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mistress,  while  in  the  act  of  raising  her  for  their 
flight.    The  skipper  turned,  and  close  behind 

'  him  beheld  an  antiquated  dame,  evidently  on  the 
^^rrong  side  of  sixty,  with  erery  muscle  of  her 
face  convulsed,  and  her  eyes  flashing  with  the 
-ra^  and  fury  of  her  ardent  country.     "Our 

t  scEeme's  blown,  Lora,  dear ;  but  never  mind,  you 
tduJl  be  mine  still  in  spite  of  that  old  tar-barrel. 
I  must  sheer  off  instantly ;  but  cheer  up,  my  girl, 
and  leave  not  this  house  to-morrow,  whatever 
you  may  see  or  hear.  Adieu,  old  fireship  !  Til 
be  quits  with  you  yet  before  another  sun  sets." 
So  saying,  he  dropped  from  the  balcony,  and  in  a 
few  moments  our  two  adventurers  were  far  in  the 
shelter  of  the  wood,  holding  on  their  way  in  the 
direction  of  the  sea,  whose  long  heavy  boom 
could  be  distinctly  beard  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night  A  half  bell  might  have  elapsed,  whei\ 
the  skipper  and  his  cockswain  issued  from  the 
wood,  and  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  shore.  "We 
must  be  near  where  we  left  the  boat,  Ben,  though 
the  night  has  fallen  so  dark  I  can*t  make  it  out  at 
all.  uive  the  signal."  As  the  last  sound  of  the 
whistle  died  across  the  water,  the  light  dip  of  an 
oar.  could  be  plainly  beard,  and  the  gig  of  the 
buccaneer  shot  from  under  the  shade  of  the  rock 
'neath  which  she  had  been  concealed.  A  few 
strokes  run  her  head  dry  on  the  sand.  The  sloop 
WBs  soon  gained,  and  the  boat  hoisted  in.    A 

.flner  vessel  than  the  Fearless  was  not  al  that 
time  afloat.    She  carried  18  eirhteens,  and  ¥ra8 

.manied  by  a  crew  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  men. 
Devoted  to  their  leader,  and  bred  in  the  lap  of 
danger  from  their  infancy,  they  laughed  at  the 
.  idea  of  peril,  and  dared  all  at  his  will. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  take  a  short  re- 
tioepect,  in  order  to  render  our  tale  more  clear 
and  concise.  On  the  .evening  of  the  15th  of 
April,  1698,  the  FearlesB,  commanded  by  William 

.fielson,  one  of  the  most  daring  and  gallant  buc- 
caneers of  the  time,  cast  anchor  off  the  mouth  of 
the  harbor  of  St.  Martha.  The  year  before  she 
had  taken  the  St.  Christopher  on  her  voyage  from 
Spain  to  Carthagena.    On  board  were  Don  Ja- 

.  chieno  d'Alverez,  and  his  niece.  Donna  Lora. 
The  hardy  son  of  the  deep  was  soon  the  captive 
of  the  darkeyed  dauj^hter  of  Spain.  Sailors  love 
not  as  landsmen;  with  them  the  gale  of  passion 

-  bursts  at  once  into  a  blaze,  while  the  others  re- 
quire the  cold  calculating  breath  of  prudence  to 
fan  it  into  a  flame.  The  soft  tale  was  whispered 
and  heard  with  pleasure,  and  Belson  soon  learned 
her  whole  story.  Her  father  and  mother  had 
long  been  dead,  and  the  happy  years  of  her  girl- 

.  hood  had  been  passed  under  the  roof  of  her  un- 
cle, in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  SL  Martha. 

•  They  were  returning  from  a  visit  to  their  relatives 
in  the  Old  World,  when  they  were  taken  by  the 
Fearless.  Lora  vowed  she  loved  him,  but  would 
not  leave  her  uncle ;  he*d  been  to  her  as  a  father. 
Every  landmark  of  their  residence  was  soon 
noted  in  the  sailor's  log.  He  swore  he'd  be  there 
in  a  twelvemonth.  The  time  came  for  their  part- 
ing, and  they  were  landed  near  St.  Leon,  and  the 
Spaniard  was  thunderstruck  at  the  heretic  buoca- 
aeer's  refusal  of  a  ransom.    He  had  never  heard 

,  of  such  a  thing  before,  and  it  haunted  him  as  a 

■mystery  till  the  day  of  his  death.  Belson  return- 
ed to  England  rich  enough  to  have  lain  up  in 
dock,  if  he  had  wished  it,  bat  the  thought  of 


Losa  sent  him  from  his  native  land  once  aore 
across  the  wave ;  and  the  events  we  ban  Bboit 
described  took  place.  One  word  moie,  and  oii 
tale — ^"  quite  true,  I  assure  you,  sweet  mias  or 
madam" — resumes  its  course.  St  Martha,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  is  atmted 
on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Madelina,  aboit 
one  hundred  miles  'west  by  south  of  the  Bio  de 
la  Haohe.  At  the  time  in  which  our  soeoe  is  laid, 
the  houses  were  built  of  canes,  and  coiend 
mostly  with  palmetto  leaves.  Nearly  eaeloeed  tm 
all  sides  by  mgh  montains,  it  had  hitherto  eaca^ 
ed  the  ravages  of  the  "  free  bands  of  the  deejk,** 
The  security  they  thus  enjoyed  had  made  the  cit- 
izens careless ;  and  part  of  the  wall  which  piq 
fallen  down,  they  had  entirely  neglected  to  r^ 
build.  The  streets  were  confused  and  inegohr; 
and  before  the  keep  or  citidel  of  the  tows,  wis  a 
space  of  a  hundrea  yards  free  from  hoiuea,  and 
sneltered  by  the  presence  of  some  of  the  mightjr 
monarchs  of  the  forest,  which  had  been  allowed 
to  remain  with  all  their  leafy  honors  notoiched, 
and  used  by  the  inhabitants  as  their  pndo. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  desks  of  theFfltf- 
less. 

"Tom,  my  boy,"  said  Belson,  as  aeon ai he 
was  on  board,  taking  the  arm  of  his  first  mate, 
and  pacing  the  quarter-deck,  "  there'a  a  lorely 
little  place  for  plunder-— there,  away  a  knot  or 
two  to  the  south.  We'll  drop  down  with  the 
false  dawn,  and  lie  up  as  near  the  shore  aa  we 
can.  We  must  have  every  hand  we  ean  spare; 
twenty  will  be  enough  to  man  her  till  we  retwn; 
the  rest  must  with  us.  Dost  recollect  the  Span- 
iards we  picked  up  last  year?  Well,  I  was 
alongside  the  pretty  little  hooker  this  night,  and 
she  was  just  going  to  shove  off  her  boat  with  ne, 
when  a  d— d  oWfireship  of  an  aunt  oveihsiled 
us,  and  laid  an  embargo  on  her  sailing.  The 
house  stands  close  to  the  shore.  As  we  make 
for  the  town,  you'll  strike  to  the  starboard  with 
Ben,  and  half  a  dozen  hands,  and  keep  thehowe 
safe.  The  cockswain  knows  the  bcarings."- 
"  Ay,  ay,"  replied  the  mate ;  bat  muttennc  as  be 
left  the  skipper,  «» may  I  be  blow'd  if  I  like  "W 
petticoat  watching.  'Tie  just  my  laek  arrays 
laid  on  a  wrong  tack  when  any  thing's  to  bep)t; 
but  it  shall  go  hard  with  me  if  I  don't  wearmlo 
the  town  one  way  or  other."  , 

Four  bells  in  the  morning  watch  struck,  and 
all  vfjBis  bustle  on  the  decks  of  the  Fearless,  m 
boats  were  manned,  and  sped  through  the  water 
swijitly  and  silently,,  and  soon  reached  the  shore; 
and,  in  one  more  trip,  broujfht  off  the  whole  w 
(he  party,  and  were  finally  left  riding  close  to  tne 
break  ci  the  wave,  with  a  keeper  in  each.  Wjo*" 
ty  men  now  stood  on  the  shore,  fi"*  ^  ,^' 
shriftking  in  purpose,  waiting  the  word  oi  tneir 
leader  to  advance— where,  they  cared  not  i  w 
word  was  Quickly  given,  and  on  they  ^^f^.  ^ 
threading  tor  some  time  the  recesses  of  the  wr- 
est, the  cross  surmounting  the  hacienda  of  d  Ai- 
verez  hove  in  sight.  «  Ease  off  to  the  storwani^ 
Tom,  with  your  men,"  said  Belson;  ^'tt*^ 
your  poft."-^*  Ay,  ay,  sir."  No  oth^  »jwrw 
tion  occurred  to  stop  their  progress,  and  the  snjj 
per  and  his  band  came  in  sight  of  the  tows  i"J* 
as  the  fint  faint  rays  of  the  f^"*f  ^•'^  ij!?'?,^ 
gild  its  numnrous  vanes  and  «*««F**\  P^Sl 
caaeers  ware  almost  in  the  hi«sshbetofe«w 
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"were  discovefed  by  the  Spaniards.  Th«  alarm 
"was  given,  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  town  was 
in  an  uproar.  «Away  there,  ray  hearties!*' 
-shotited  Belson,  *<  a  hundred  dollars  to  the  man 
first  on  the  walls!"  On  swept  the  tars  like  a 
'yhirlwind ;  and  &e  few  Spaniards  who  had  has- 
tily formed  to  meet  tiiem,  gare  way  like  snow 
•4>elore  the  blast  of  Jone,  and  were  instantly  de- 
-spi^ofaed  on  their  road  to  pur^ory  or  elsewhere, 
taeir  foes  stopped  not  to  inquire.  The  wild 
ehouts  of  the  excited  sailors  rose  high,  mixed 
'With  the  pieroing  wail  of  the  women.  Numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  were  cut  down,  as  they  fled 
irom  their  houses,  on  the  first  sound  of  alarm ; 
Init  numbers  rapidly  flocked  to  the  keep.  The 
kean  glance  of  Belson  saw,  like  lightning,  the 
tiak  they  ran.  Already  dropping  shots<began  to 
'tell  on  them,  and  their  career  to  be  stopped. 
■"  Fire  the  houses  astern  f*  cried  he»  in  a  voice 
that  sounded  far  above  the  roar  of  the  conflict. 
*Twa8  done,  and  the  flames  quickly  seized  ^e 
^combustible  materials  of  which  they  were  built, 
«nd  ia  a  few  moments  the  conflagration  was  gen- 
eral. Numbers  perished,  met  by  the  raging  ele- 
viettt,  as  the  sprang  from  their  beds.  "Every 
•moiknt*6  son  of  ye,  form  close,  and  on  for  tkie 
-keep.^  The  hall-amed  inhabitants,  who  were 
Irarrying  tkere,  as  their  only  place  of  refuge,  fell 
in  heaps  before  the  paths  of  their  enemies. 
Their  own  countrymen,  who  had  gained  the  wish- 
'«4-fbr  haven,  fearing  the  entrance,  along  with 
•the  fugitives,  of  their  fierce  and  unsparing  foe, 
(for  when  their  blood  was  up,  the  buccaneers 
thought  little  of  quarter,)  shut  the  gate  on  their 
feUow-eitizeAs,  regardless  of  all,  save  themselves. 
The  prado,  which  the  dawn  fell  on  pure  and 
•peaceful,  the  morning  sun  saw  trampled  and 
soaked  with  the  blood  of  the  denizens  of  the 
•#«rth.  The  bodies  of  the  Mien  served  as  a  ram- 
part to  the  seamen  from  the  shot  of  the  towns- 
men in  the  keep.  The  town  was  gained,  all  but 
that  point,  and  to  it  their  every  efibrt  was  now 
-turned.  Every  Spaniard  that  had  appeared  in 
the  prado  had  fallen.  From  every  side  the  groans 
of  tne  wounded  could  be  heard. 

'*  You,  there,  Adams,  take  ten  hands,  and  bring 
in  every  ladder  you  can  find."  A  pause  now  ea- 
wied  in  the  fight,  broken  only  at  intervals  by  the 
ringing  of  a  fusil  from  one  side  or  other.  The 
«kipper  and  his  partjr  lay  behind  a  rampart  of  the 
d3rinff  and  dead,  nastily  piled  one  above  the  other. 
^The  head  of  a  foe  servnl  as  a  rest  for  the  fusil ; 
snd  the  weapon  that  sped  the  death-billet  of  one 
nortal.  was  steadied  on  the  body  of  another. 
In  about  ten  minutes,  Adans  and  his  party  re- 
turned, bringing  eight  ladders,  about  nine  feet  in 
'  height,  and  a  few  prisoners.  Giving  three  cheers 
lor  the  success  of  their  foraging  party,  the  buc- 
caneers once  more  rushed  forward,  driving  the 
Srtsoaers  before  them,  and  roakiaj^  them  carry 
le  ladders,  which  they  were  obliged  to  plant 
amid  the  heavy  fire  of  their  countrymen.  Tar 
after  tar  clambered  up  them  as  soon  as  they  were 
fixed;  and  after  a  hard  struggle,  Belson,  Adams, 
and  six  of  the  men  succeeded  in  gaining  the  top 
of  the  wall,  which  they  kept  till  tney  were  join- 
ed by  more  of  the  men,  and  at  last  the  whole  par- 
ty were  closely  engaged  on  each  side.  The 
Spaniards  soon  wavered,  broke,  and  fled.  A 
party,  however,  of  twenty  <d  the  bravest,  with 


the  governor,  Don  Jose  de  Perez,  at  their  bead, 
succeeded  in  throwing  themselves  into  the  cathe- 
dral, determined  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last. 
Quarter  was  ofl*ered  them,  bur  the  doomed  men 
refused.  It,  like  all  the  other  buildings,  was 
built  of  cane.  A  lighted  torch  was  thrust  into 
it,  and  the  buccaneers,  retiring  out  of  shot,  left 
the  devoted  victims  to  their  fate.  Not  a  vestige 
of  it  now  remained.  The  town  was  now  com- 
pletely in  their  possession ;  and  fixing  the  keep 
as  the  rendezvous,  and  leaving  a  strong  guaiu 
over  the  prisoners,  Belson  flew  to  rejoin  Lora  at 
the  hacienda.  Donna  Isidore  Nina  d'Alverez  had 
just  put  one  leg  out  of  bed,  as  the  faint  glimmer 
of  morn  broke  through  the  crevices  of  her  veran- 
da; and  as  the  fetters  of  sleep  fled  from  her 
weary  eyes,  the  recollection  of  the  insult  she  had 
experienced  the  evening  before  from  the  heretic 
Inglese  recurred  to  her  memory;  and  as  the  pride 
of  aU  the  Castiles  and  her  fifteen  quarters  swelled 
in  her  heart,  she  exclaimed,  "  The  wretch !  she 
shall  go  to  the  convent  this  blessed  day,  and  take 
the  veil  too — by  the  Holy  Mother  of  God  she 
shall  t"-^*  My  eyes.  Bob,  didst  ever  see  such  a 
reg'lar  old  un  ?  Wouldst  like  to  haul  up  along- 
side such  a  craft,  and  engage  ?  eh,  boy  .'  Why 
Pm  blow'd,  if  she  don't  beat  Old  Moll  the  Wap- 
pingbumboat  woman,  out  and  out  !'* — **  Oh,  Mary 
Mother,  and  all  good  saints,  save  me  V*  shriek^ 
the  donna,  as  she  saw  the  grim  and  weatherbeaten 
faces  of  the  cockswain  and  his  comrades  peering 
in  at  the  door  of  her  room.  The  mate  and  his 
party  had  easily  made  themselves  master  of  the 
nouse  ;  and  the  only  ones  who  were  in  the  least 
frightened,  were  one  or  two  of  the  blackeyed 
damsels  that  were  a  little  horrified  at  being  so 
closely  saluted ;  but  the  maritime  eloquence  and 
perseverance  of  Jack  soon  reconciled  their  little 
fluttering  hearts  to  the  novelty  of  dieir  situation. 
A  sentinel  was  placed  outside  the  house ;  and  the 
old  lady  and  her  niece  were  locked  in  a  room  to^ 
gether.  The  cellars  were  soon  rummaged ;  and 
we  cares  of  the  world  were  for  a  time  forgot.  As 
the  roar  of  the  fight  grew  louder,  the  soft  looks 
of  the  fair  ones,  now  grown  interested  in  their 
visitors,  could  hardly  restrain  them  from  joining 
their  comrades  in  the  town.  The  firing  had 
ceased  for  some  time,  and  the  sentinel  was  resum- 
ing his  quarter-deck  pace,  which  he  had  ceased, 
to  listen  for  some  sound  that  might  inform  him  of 
the  fate  of  the  day,  when  he  was  stopped  by 
Belaon,  breadiless  through  the  haste  with  which 
he  had  run.  *'  All  right,  my  lad,  in  the  house  !^ 
— "  Ay,  ay,  sir, — all  safe  and  stowed  away." — 
**  That's  right,  my  lad — the  town  is  ours,  and 
plenty  in  it  too."  A  few  steps,  the  room  was 
gained,  and  Lora  folded  in  the  arms  that  loved 
her  best.  The  feelings  of  her  aunt  were  no 
doubt  enviable  at  that  moment.  ••  We'll  sail  this 
evening,  love,  to  the  land  of  liberty,  in  spite  of 
old  Fagot  there;  and  when  my  commission's 
made  out  as  commander  of  my  tight  little  hooker 
here,  if  I'm  not  the  happiest  fellow  that  ever 
wore  a  blue  jacket,  why,  I'm  d— d  if  I  don't  de- 
serve to  be  flung  overboard,  and  keelhauled 
through  every  fleet  in  Europe !" 

Little  more  now  remains  to  be  told.  The 
plunder  they  got  in  the  town  was  beyond  their 
expectation;  and  their  joy  was  onhr  damped 
through  regret  for  those  who  had  fallen.    The 
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first  mate  was  foand  dead  'neath  the  wall  of  the 
keep.  A  bullet  had  ^one  through  his  head.  He 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  disobedience  with  the  for- 
lelt  of  his  life.  4n  one  short  hour  man  or  wo- 
man's destiny  may  be  accomplished.  That  very 
day,  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  five  as  pretty  recruits 
as  ever  hoisted  '*  the  plain  gold  rins;,"  volunteer- 
ed for  service  in  England.  May,  June,  and  port 
of  July  passed,  and  the  white  clifis  of  Albion 
broke  the  line  of  the  horizon.  A  few  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  on  the  Kent  side,  stood 
in  a  small  hamlet  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  river  and  the  distant  sea,  a  small  cottage, 
whose  walls  were  thickly  covered  with  the  cli- 
matis,  honeysuckle,  and  rose;  and  before  it  a 
neat  lawn  stretched  down  to  a  brawling  rill,  that 
murmuring  onward  glided  to  the  sea.  The  house 
was  surmounted  on  the  top  by  the  top-mast  of  a 
small  man-of-war,  serving  for  a  flag-staff,  and  on 
each  side  the  door  were  planted  three  brass  six- 
pounders,  whose  hoarse  throats  vomited  forth 
noisy  congratulations  on  every  jour  de  fete^  the 
wonder  and  pride  of  the  village.  'Twas  there 
the  skipper  and  his  bride  had  come  to  anchor, 
attended  by  old  Ben,  the  faithful  companion  of 
their  varied  fortunes,  in  that  haven  to  weather 
out  the  storms  of  life ;  and  the  many  wonderful 
adventures  of  the  cockswain  on  the  Spanish 
main,  are  still  current  among  the  peasantry  of 
that  coast. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  MADDALENA. 

▲  TALE  OF  NAPLES. 

The  festas  of  the  south  of  Italy  are  remnants  of 
ancient  paganism,  mixed  up  with  the  ceremonies 
and  superstitions  of  the  Roman  Church.  The 
Madonna  is  summoned  under  her  various  titles, 
to  occuny  the  places  of  the  mythological  gods 
and  goddesses.  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  witness  a  merry  band  returning  from  the  Festa 
of  the  Madonna  del  Arco,  their  heads  fantasti- 
cally dressed  with  leaves  and  flowers,  carrying 
rods  and  standards  in  their  hands,  blowing  the 
shepherd's  pipe  and  reeds,  sounding  the  conch 
shell,  or  other  rude  instruments  of  music,  will  at 
once  call  to  mind  the  Bacchanalian  processions, 
such  as  they  are  represented  in  the  Greek  mar- 
bles and  bassi  relieva.  Yet  this  festa,  though  so 
closely  resembling  ancient  customs  is  not  a  feast 
of  much  antiquity.  The  miraculous  powers  of 
our  lady  of  the  arch  have  not  been  established 
above  two  hundred  years.  The  marvel  was  first 
manifested  at  a  game  of  quoits ;  one  of  the  los- 
^E  P|«yers  lifted  his  hand  against  her  in  revenge 
for  his  disappointed  prayers ;  he  threw  his  quoit 
at  her  head,  from  which  immediately  flowed  a 
stream  of  blood.  The  culprit  was  hanged  upon 
the  next  tree ;  and  the  portrait,  that  till  then  was 
deemed  worthy  but  to  surmount  an  ordinary  arch 
by  the  way-side,  was  immediately  enclosed  with- 
in a  chapel  of  curious  workmanship,  which  has 
grown  by  degrees  into  a  large  and  magnificent 
church.  A  convent  is  built ;  a  society  of  monks 
established  to  maintain  the  lady's  dignity ;  and 
multitudes  crowd  dayly  to  her  shrine  to  get  cured 
of  every  evil  incidental  to  humanity. 

The  Madonna  del  Arco  is  a  universal  benefac- 
tress.   Some  saints  take  the  eyes  of  the  human 


race  under  their  protection ;  others  befriend  the 
limbs ;  some  encourage  sailors  and  fisbefmen ; 
others  patronize  soldiers ;  and  there  is  one  (I  for- 
get her  name)  who  limits  her  good  deeds  to  giv- 
ing people  lucky  numbers  in  tne  lottery ;  but  chit 
Liuiy  ot  the  Arch  is  good  at  every  thing !  She 
cures  the  blind  and  the  lame ;  she  makes  the  deaf 
to  hear,  and  the  dumb  to  speak.  As  for  diseases, 
nothing  baffles  her  healing  power ;  from  a  chil- 
blain on  a  child's  foot  to  a  confirmed  leprosy,  she 
is  infallible ! 

That  a  personage  of  such  miraculous  powers 
should  have  a  feast  of  no  ordinary  character,  and 
that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  shoald  an- 
nually present  themselves  at  her  shrine  to  do  her 
homage,  may  be  expected  from  the  enthusiastic 
gratitude  of  her  votaries.  But  she  exacts  from 
those  benefitted  by  her  bounty  a  severe  and  de- 
grading penance,  no  less  than  that  of  literally 
•*  licking  the  dust"  from  the  door  to  the  altar  of 
the  church.  Thirty  or  forty  persons,  of  all  sezM, 
ages  and  conditions,  will  engage  together  in  this 
humiliating  task.  It  is  at  once  interesting  and 
dis^sting  to  stand  by  and  observe  the  peoiteato 
arnve  at  their  destination,  crawling  along  on  their 
hands  and  knees,  screaming  forth  their  importm- 
nate  supplications,  which  are  rendered  almost  in- 
articulate by  the  swollen  and  inflamed  state  of 
their  tongues  and  throats ;  their  faces  hideously 
unmasked  by  dust  and  dirt  But  this  is  one  side 
of  the  picture ;  all  the  realities  of  life  hare  two: 
the  gloomy-minded  dwell  in  the  shade,  the  gay- 
hearted  bask  in  the  sunshine. 

It  has  pleased  Mr.  Uwins  to  delineate,  bv  the 
magic  of  an  art,  which  in  his  case,  is  comoined 
of  poetry  and  painting,  the  features  of  one  of  the 
softest  and  gentlest  of  the  votaries  of  the  Ma- 
donna del  Arco. 

The  young  life  of  Maddalenahad  been  a  minf- 

liag  where — 

«•  Fable  tiul  Truth  bad  shed— In  riralry— 
Each  her  pecoUar  inAueace.** 

The  wildest  fable,  when  heard  from  her  lips,  be- 
came holy  as  truth  unto  the  hearer ;  and  ^ 
sweet  girl  believed  in  all  and  every  superstition 
of  her  beautiful  country  with  so  deep  and  earnest 
a  sincerity,  that  it  was  difficah  to  decide  which 
ought  to  be  admired  most,  her  simplicity  or  her 
devotion. 

«« I  want  to  consult  you,  good  Bianca,"  said 
Maddalena,  to  an  old  and  withered  woman,  who 
might  have  been  painted,  with  perfect  propriety, 
as  the  famed  witch  of  the  Grotto  of  Posiliro ;  "  I 
want  to  consult  you  as  to  which  of  the  oiessed 
saints  you  would  recommend  me  to  make  an 
ofiering  this  month.** 

"  Sit  you  down ;  nay,  not  now  in  the  open  air," 
replied  the  crone ;  •♦  but  within — ^wiAin.  Here," 
Pll  find  you  a  seat:  and  yet  all  is  in  such  disor- 
der, that  I  doubt  not  but  Monaccello  has  been 
playing  his  pranks,  eating  my  Indian  com»  and 
leastine  on  my  dried  fhiits  !"* 

Maddalena  followed  the  woman  of  wisdom 
into  her  den,  yet  leaving  with  rwet  the  sweet 
fresh  air.  It  was  the  early  hour  of  morning ;  the 
lark  was  singing  at  such  a  distance  from  earth, 
that  she  could  not  trace  his  flight;  so  that  his 
music  came  as  from  the  sky ;  the  butterfly  was 
basking  in  the  early  sunshine ;  from  the  vaUey 
she  had  quitted,  the  matin-bell  of  prayer  r 
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slowly  and  sweetly,  turning  the  heart  to  good 
and  gentle  thoughts ;  the  blessing  of  the  morning 
beamed  on  every  thing,  and  the  maiden's  heart 
beat  a  responsive  answer  to  all  things  Jovely  on 
earth,  or  bright  in  heaven. 

Bianca  continued  grumbling  within  her  dwell- 
ing, until  Maddalena,  tired  of  waiting,  said, 
••  Shall  I  come  to  you  to-morrow,  good  madre  ? — 
You  seem  ill  at  ease  to-day." 

•"  Now,  the  holy  Queen  of  Heaven  forbid !  my 
child,  that  you  should  stir  abroad  to-morrow,  on 
AQch  an  errand,**  she  replied.  *  Have  you  for- 
^otton  that  to-morrow  will  be  exactly  twelve 
months  since  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie  shook 
ber  head;  and  that  it  behoves  all  good  Catholics 
to  fast  and  pray  till  sunset  ?** 

*'  I  had  torffotten,"  said  Maddalena,  mildly ; 
crossing  herseu  at  the  same  moment. 

'*  It  IS  fitting  to  remember  it.  I  heard  it  whis- 
pered last  night,  that  the  blessed  beard  of  the 
Cradfix  of  the  Carmine  had  ceased  to  grow  as 
fast  as  usual.  The  sainto  look  down  upon  us ! 
Poor  and  miserable  that  I  am,  I  have,  neverthe- 
Jeasp  vowed  two  wheaten  loaves,  and  four  wax 
candles,  to  San  Geanaro,  that  troubles  may  be 
averted.*' 

"  Would  you  recommend  that  I  offer  my  gift 
to  San  Gennaro  ^  inquired  Maddalena. 

"  What  is  it  you  want  ?"  asked  Bianca  sharply. 
«« I  do  not  know  what  our  young  maiden^  can 
"want;  they  supplicate  the  saints  for  worldly 
goods,  and  thus  rob  the  poor,  whose  votive  gifts 
sink  into  nothing  before  their  gold  and  gems. 
Your  gran'mamma  is  well  ?'* 

"  Quite  well.  I  vowed  a  vow  to  the  holy 
■Santa  Lucia,  and  her  sieht  is  wonderfully  strength- 
ened. She  does  but  oathe  her  eyes  with  cold 
spring- water :  so  it  is  the  blessed  Sainfs  great 
goodness." 

"  Your  little  brother  r 

*'  Antonio,  thank  you,  IKanea,  is  well,  indeed. 
He  has  been  dedicated  since  bis  birth  to  the  saint 
whose^lmme  he  bears ;  and  the  patron  has  cared 
for  him  as  the  bird  cares  for  its  young.** 

"  l8*t  for  yourself,  then  ?" 

"  No,  good  madre,  no.*' 

"  What  then  ? — speak  out !  Nay,  never  blush, 
Maddalena, — unless  that,  wilful  and  wild,  you 
seek  to  importune  the  saints,  that  seme  of  our 
court  signors  may  look  on  you  with  love." 

*'  The  young  Neapolitan  sprang  from  her  seat, 
and,  by  tne  violence  of  her  movement,  overturn- 
ed more  roba  than  Monaccello,  sprite  though  he 
be,  could  have  destroyed  in  a  whole  week. 
"  Bianca,"  she  exclaimed,  while  her  bright  eyes 
sparkled,  **  you  knew  my  mother,  a  more  dis- 
creet or  a  more  virtuous  matron  smiled  not  in  the 
kingdoita  of  Naples !  You  call  my  e^anddame 
friend;  you  have  carried  me,  a  little  babe,  Bianca, 
often  in  your  arms ;  I  have  grown  beneath  your 
eye ;  for  from  your  gardenyou  can  see  all — all 
that  passes  in  our  valley.  W  hen  takinr  Antonio 
by  the  hand,  I  go  to  Naples  to  sell  our  fruits  and 
flowers — look !"  she  drew  the  old  woman  to  the 
door,  and  pointed  as  she  spoke,  *'  there  is  the 
nath,  you  trace  it  to  the  very  city ;  not  a  grove 
but  isheneath  your  gaze ;  not  a  citron,  cedar,  or 
pine,  but  you  can  note,  the  fallen  monument  casts 
no  shadow  seen  from  this  height  You  ait  here 
the  day  long,  and  well  I  know,  scan  all  that 


passes  with  the  sharp  look  of  secret-loving  age ; 
— have  you  (I  call  upon  you  solemnly,)  ever  ob- 
served me  laughing  or  jesting,  like  my  neighbor- 
girls,  with  any  of  our  youths — have  you  ?" 

"  Why,  what  a  rage  for  nothing !"  interrupted 
the  old  woman.  "  W  hat  a  fever !  Santa  Maria, 
but  the  girl  is  mad !" 

"  No,  no,  Bianca,  I  am  not  mad.  When  the 
great  signors  buy  my  flowers,  and  fain  would 
compliment  my  beauty,  I  turn  and  weep." 

"  The  more  fool  you,"  said  the  crone ;  "  'twill 
spoil  your  eyes  !** 

"  Eyes  !'*  she  exclaimed,  passionately,  "  what 
care  I  for  eyes,  when  they  have  not  what  they 
love  to  look  upon  ?  I  tell  you  what,  Bianca," 
she  added,  after  a  long  pause,  during  which  she 
had  regained  her  calmness,  while  the  old  woman 
started  in  astonishment,  that  one  so  proverbially 
cold  and  ffentle  as  Maddalena,  should  rouse  at 
such  a  triflmg  taunt,— "  I  tell  you  what,  you  have 
no  wisdom  that  I  care  for,  I  will  straight  pray 
myself  to  the  great  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  she 
Will  listen  to  my  prayer,  and  direct  my  course." 

And  so  saying,  without  waiting  a  reply,  or 
casting  a  look  upon  the  ofi*ended  Bianca,  Madda- 
lena tumdl  on  her  path  to  the  Valley.  How  en- 
raged Bianca  remained— how  severely  the  pretty 
maiden  was  lectured  by  her  grandmother,  for  pro- 
voking the  enmity  of  one  to  whom  was  ascribed 
the  knowle<ke  and  power  of  spells — ^how,  as 
time  passed,  Maddalena  refused  many  and  many 
a  youth  of  superior  fortunes  to  her  own — how, 
though  in  the  sunny  south,  at  seventeen  the 
beauty  of  the  Vemora  remained  unmarried — how 
it  was  rumored  Uiat  she  had  vowed  a  vow  to  the 
omnipotent  Madonna  del  Arco,  though  no  one 
exactly  knew  to  what  purpose  i — how  all  this» 
and  more  occurred,  I  have  not  leisure  bow  to  tell; 
— though  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
many  of  her  companions  were  beirinning  to  look 
upon  her  as  a  confirmed  old  maid ;  and  Bianca 
herself  lost  no  opportunity  of  impressing  upon 
the  minds  of  all  the  giris  of  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages, that  they  who  angered  her  would  go  hus- 
bandless  to  their  graves,  and  that  Maddalena 
would  certainly  lead  the  way. 

Maddalena  (as  the  feast  of  Pentecost  approach- 
ed)  might  have  been  frequently  observed  climbing 
one  of  the  glorious  promontories  that  overlook 
the  Bay  of  Naples^each  presenting  a  prospect 
changing  in  naught  but  beauty — ^their  beauty,, 
though,  was  lost  on  her.  Not  but  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  scene  wrapped  her  sweet  soul  as  with 
a  charmed  mantle ;  she  felt  the  clearness  of  the 
air,  the  softened  freshnc»ePof  the  ocean  breeze; 
she  knew  the  sky  was  bright,  the  atmosphere 
delidons,  though  she  had  never  thought  what  it 
was  to  define  their  several  qualities ;  and  tears 
would  gush  to  her  eyes,  and  her  hands  cla^ 
without  her  knowledge,  when  a  fresh  sail  of  a 
peculiar  form  anchored  within  the  bay.  Ay,  so 
it  was.  The  playmate  of  her  childhood,  the  boy 
Btke  had  loved,  when  the  soft  lips  of  infancy 
pressed  one  against  the  other,  he,  but  some  two 
years  older  than  herself,  disdaining  all  the  lazy 
ease  of  lazy  youth  in  Naples,  had  gone  to  sea  to 
work  himself  a  fortune,  and  had  sworn,  if  ever 
he  returned,  to  wed  but  her,  the  companion  of 
his  childhood;  that  *<ever"  was  the  word,  the 
l^iden  word,  which  pressed  so  heavily  upon  her 
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sou!.  "  Ever  return  ?*•  What  a  vastness  is  in 
ihat  one  word  "  ever !"  When  first  he  went,  she 
prattled  much  of  Marco,  his  name  mixed  with 
her  pastime,  and  often  she  herself  would  call 
him  "little  husband:^  but  as  months  passed, 
leading  the  child  to  girlhood,  and  the  girl  on  to 
the  woman,  her  lips  became  quite  silent  on  a 
theme  of  which  her  fond  heart  discoursed  with 
an  increasing  eloquence;  and  yet  they  heard  not 
from  him.  No  tidings  came,  nor  word,  nor  let- 
ter. At  last,  even  his  mother  ceased  to  think 
she  had  a  son  at  sea.  Maddalena  labored  at  her 
duties,  if  that  could  be  termed  a  labor  which 
seemed  a  work  of  love ;  her  brow  was  not  called 
sorrowful,  thou^  it  was  grave  and  stedfast ;  and 
never  did  she  climb  the  cliffs,  without  a  dancing 
hope  within  her  eyes,  which  might  have  bright- 
ened up  the  cave  of  dark  despair. 

What  a  rich  volume  of  beautiful  romance  wan 
tliat  girPs  mind!  Her  industry  in  her  small 
household— her  purity  of  life— her  fervent  re- 
ligion— her  faithfulness — ^her  unshaken  hope! 
for  when  the  sun  would  sink,  and  she  could  see 
BO  longer,  she  would  but  murmur,  "  Santissima 
Madonna !  shall  he  not  come  to-morrow  ?** 

The  feast  of  Pentecost  had  arrived ;  hundreds 
of  pilg^ms  were  on  the  way  to  their  patroness  ; 
ihe  lame,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  dumb ; — the  air 
resounded,  as  the  morning  opened,  with  music 
from  the  shepherd's  pipes,  vnth  the  wild  halloo- 
ing of  many ;  while  others,  far  more  fortunate, 
had  secured  to  themselves  shells  and  conchs  of 
rarions  qualities,  under  the  belief,  that  the  greater 
the  noise  the  more  acceptable  would  be  their  de- 
votion. The  road  from  Naples  to  the  Content 
Chapel,  which  is  nearly  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  was  crowded  with  devotees,  all  filled 
widi  gratitude  to  the  holy  lady  who  had  granted 
their  requests. 

There  trooped  a  eroup  of  seven  little  girls, 
bearing  baskets  of  fruit  and  flowers ;  they  had 
prayed  the  Madonna  to  restore  health  to  their 
grandmother;  returning  health  had  blessed  the 
aged  dame,  and  they  were  about  to  lay  their  gifts 
upon  the  altar.  They  had  quitted  their  cottage, 
a  long  way  at  the  other  side  of  Naples,  before 
sunrise,  so  that  they  might  be  at  early  dawn  in 
the  presence  of  their  benefactress,  and  spend  a 
long  day  of  happiness  at  the  ho\j  place.  T%en 
•came  a  sort  of  festal  car,  filled  with  pictures  and 
draperies,  offerings  of  rare  value,  from  some  rich 
pilgrims,  who  proved  their  gratitude  by  gifto  of 
worldly  wealth.  Men,  who  had  been  lame,  were 
mingled  with  the  crowd,  carrying  their  crutches 
gayly  on  their  shoulders,  singing  their  national 
songs,  and  povinjp,  hj  their  movements,  the  mi- 
raculous power  01  their  Madonna.  The  neigh- 
boring villages,  too,  were  all  in  preparation ; 
baskets,  and  rods,  and  conchs,  and  pipes,  and 
•standards,  and  holyday  finery.  Never  (it  was  as- 
eerted  by  old  Bianca)  had  the  Madonna  the  pros- 
pect of  so  fine  a  Festa. 

But  where  is  Maddalena  ?— had  she  ehmbed 
the  cliff  that  morning  ? — had  she  looked  out  upon 
■the  waters  for  his  return  ?  No,  no ;  he  had  re- 
turned; at  the  cool  hour  of  midnight  he  had 
landed.  The  same  truth  had  inspired  both  hearts ; 
bis  hand  sought,  ere  the  brealc  of  the  Festal 
morn,  her  lattice  window — the  window  they  had 
«at  beneath  when  children^  shaded  from  the  smn 


by  the  clustering  vine.  He  whispers  "  Madd«* 
lena !  mia  cara  Maddalena  !**  It  was  enoofh, 
she  sank  on  her  knees  before  the  picture  of  bet 
Madonn#;  and,  while  kneeling,  her  hand  ni- 
loosed  the  door^  The  romance  of  Maddalena 
has  become  reality.  The  sun  had  scarcely  risen, 
when  die  grateful  maiden  was  Been,accompaiDed 
by  her  brother,  assisting  her  to  carry  her  fotive 
offerings  to  the  shrine  of  the  Lady  of  the  Aith, 
who  had  granted  her  pnyer,  and  sent  her  lorer 
safe,  and  true  of  heart,  back  to  his  early  choice. 
How  full  of  happiness  she  looked  on  herreton, 
bearing  in  triumph  the  picture  of  her  patronees; 
her  hair  was  decked  by  vine  leaves,  mingM 
with  strings  of  hazel-nuts,  peeled  by  her  taper 
fingers ;  and  well  they  looked,  so  white  aii 
peari-like,  circling  the  braidings  of  her  wren 
hair!  Turn  to  the  picture  now.  Is  the  Mt 
beautiful  ?  Oh,  what  deep  wells  of  lore  ue 
those  dark  eyes !  The  scarf  her  brother  iam 
her  by,— «Aa<  is  a  present  from  a  richer  laadthaa 
Naples.    Can  you  not  guess  who  brought  it  her? 

Yonder,  you  see,  is  a  young  mother,  bearing  t 
nutbrown  Cupid  on  her  ehouWer,  her  eldest  bora; 
and  there  goes  one  of  the  tar^ancd  Neapotita 
lazzaroni !  What  are  they  all  to  A^-,  the  happy 
one,— 4he  faithful  and  true-bearted  girl! 

God's  benison  be  with  ber ! 

Sere  was  a  bridal  ere  the  month  was  ont; 
he,  the  bride,  womld  call  no  intcrtessor  to 
her  aid,  other  than  her  own,  in  her  aioplidty, 
she  thinks  restored  the  honest  seamaa  to  h« 
heart  and  home ! 


Hbxb  it  one  of  the  iweetest  UUle  genu  of  poetxy  ^••^ 
remember  to  have  read.    Read  it  over  and  over  tfilo-** 
it  not  come  over  the  spirit  like  the  melody  of  a  JanerimW^ 
AILEEN  ATORE'S  EPITAPH. 

WBITTKN  BY  VBaiBLr. 

HtBS  ia  thie  Utile  oeve, 

Tb*pMtUeet  Mok  of  this  noet  pasty  vale, 

All  amid  lUies  pale 

That  tarn 

Their  heads  into  my  little  vault  and  mourn, 

Stranger,  I  have  made  my  grave. 

lamnotalUbrfot: 

A  imall  hoasM  atream  nurmvs  cIom  by  my  pOUw, 

And  o'er  me  a  green  willoir 

Doth  weep, 

Still  questioning  the  air,  '*  Why  doth  the  tleep, 

The  girl,  in  this  cold  spotf* 

Even  the  very  wii^le 

Come  to  my  cave  and  sigh;  they  often  briag 

Bose  leaves  upon  iheir  wing 

To  strew 

O'er  my  earth,  and  leaves  of  violet  blue  j 

In  sooth,  leaves  of  all  kinds. 

Fresh  is  my  mossy  bed: 

The  frequent  pity  of  the  rock  (alls  hers, 

A  sweet,  cold,  silent  tear. 

I've  heard. 

Sometime,  a  wild  and  melancholy  bird 

Warble  at  my  grave  head. 

Read  this  snaall  tablet  o'er 

That  holds  mine  epUaph  upon  iu  cheek  o(pt»tl 

*'  Here  lies  a  simple  girl, 

Who  died 

Like  a  pale  flower  nipt  In  its  sweet  spring-tl^^*' 

Bi«  it  had  blooAed.''~No  mort . 
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Mr  curse  apon  thy  TenoroM  sUng , 
That  shoots  my  tortux'd  gnms  alan; ; 
An'  throogh  my  luffs  gles  monia  a  twtng; 

Wl*  gnawing  ▼engeaiica ; 
TeariDg  ny  nenrM  wl*  biklar  fvagf 

Like  racking  enginea* 

When  fevers  bom,  or  afde  Creezes, 
Rheamatics  gnaw,  or  ciMlic  squeezes, 
Our  neighbor's  sympathy  may  ease  us, 

Wl'  pitying  moan ; 
Bat  thee— thou  hell  o'  a*  diseases, 

Ay  noekt  our  groan  I 

Adowa  my  beard  the  slavers  trickle  t 
I  throw  the  wee  atooU  o'er  the  Bickle, 
As  round  the  fire  the  giglets  kecUe 

Toseemeloup; 
While  raving  mad  I  wish  a  heckle 

Were  in  their  doup. 

O*  a' Hie  mrafrow  tanman  doelft. 

Ul  har*sts,  daft  bargains,  cutty-stools. 

Or  worthy  (rianda  rack'd  f  tha  —rale, 

Sad  sight  to  see! 
The  tricks  o'  knaves,  or  fash  o*  fools, 

Thoa  bear'st  the  gree. 

Whire*re  that  place  be  priests  ca*  bell, 
Whettee  a'  the  tunea  o^  inla^  yell. 
And  ranked  plagues  lielr  munbera  tell, 

la  df»adta*  raw, 
Tbftt,  Tdotbaohe^  svely  baar^si  tbe  beM 
a' I 


Oh  thou  grim  mischief-making  chlel. 
That  gars  the  notes  of  discord  squeel. 
Till  daft  mankind  aft  dance  a  reel 

In  gore  a  shoe-thick ; 
Gto  a*  the  faet  o'  Scotland's  weal 

A  towanond'a  Toolhacbal 


THE   REFUGEE; 

A  THRILLIKG  TALE  OF  THK  BErOLITTIOll. 

BT  JAMBS  R.  naNA. 

Du&na  the  war  of  the  ReToludon,  the  lower 
ooanties  of  New  Jersey  were  infested  hy  a  set 
of  desperadoes,  passing  tinder  the  name  of  refu- 
,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  Americans  in 

S,  plundered  and  insulted  their  defenceless 
ies.  A  band  of  these  men  became  particu* 
larly  notorious  on  the  Little  Ea^g  River,  and  that 
section  of  the  country  is  yet  rife  with  legends  of 
their  misdeeds.  A  party,  equally  numerous  and 
even  more  lawless,  for  alonj^  time  devastated  the 
settlements  along  the  Maunce  river.  Our  story 
relates  to  this  latter. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  beautiful  day,  in  the 
early  part  of  October,  that  an  athletic  young 
man,  whose  frank  and  good  humored  counten- 
a&oe  was  a  passport  to  the  acquaintance  of  stran- 
gers, approachea  a  clearing  not  far  from  the  pre- 
sent decayed  village  of  Dorchester.  The  house 
was  of  but  one  story,  built  of  thick,  hewn  logs, 
and  surrounded  by  scanty  fields,  in  which  the 
stumps  of  the  original  forest  trees  were  yet  visi- 
Ue.  But  everything  about  the  place  had  an  air 
of  neatness,  which  was  increased,  when,  push- 
ing open  the  door,  he  entered  tke  Iarge»  comfort- 


aUe  kitchen^  with  its  nicely  scottred  floor,  and  its 
dresser  on  which  were  arrayed  in  bright  rows 
the  pewter  plates.  His  footsteps  had  scarcely 
sounded  on  the  fioor,  before  a  light  figure  sprang 
toward  him,  and  the  next  instant  was  locked  in 
his  arms. 

'*  Grod  bless  you,  Mary,"  he  said,  as  he  parted- 
the  hair  fondly  from  her  forehead,  and  stooping 
kissed  the  fair  brow. 

The  girl  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  said  half 
inquiringly,  half  positively, 

"  You  have  come  to  stay — ^have  you  not  ?  Do 
now,  give  up  running  vour  sloop  until  things 
become  more  settled.  You  will  be  captured  yet," 
she  continued,  as  her  lover  shook  his  nead,  "  and 
then,  if  thrown  into  those  dread  prison-ships  at- 
New  York,  you  will  never  get  back." 

Notwithstanding  the  implorine  tone  in  which 
she  spoke,  her  lover  still  snook  nis  head. 

**  Nay,  dearest,  your  woman's  fears  alarm  you 
without  cause.  There  b  no  danger.  The  Eng- 
lish ships  have  left  the  Delaware,  and  I  must 
make  the  old  sloop  pay  me  now,  for  your  sake." 

She  buried  her  face  in  his  bosom  to  hide  the 
blushes  at  this  allusion.  He  continued,  cheer- 
fully— 

"  Now,  can  you  find  me  a  supper  ?  You  boast 
of  your  housekeeping,  you  know ;  and  yet  Til 
bet  we*re  almost  as  good  cooks  on  board.  At  any 
rate,  we  are  a  little  more  hospitable  when  we  see 
a  visitor  who  has  come  miles  to  meet  us,  and 
walked  all  the  way." 

He  said  this  in  a  playful  tone,  and  the  girl  im- 
mediately hastened  to  set  the  supper  table.  His 
eye  followed  her  graceful  movements,  and  they 
conversed  together,  as  lovers  only  converse,  dur- 
ing the  half  nour  in  which  the  preparations  for 
the  meal  were  ffoine  on.  At  length  the  other 
members  of  the  famUy  came  in,  and  the  conver- 
sation became  general. 

It  was  yet  early,  however,  when  the  young 
man  rose  to  go.  The  girl  folio  wed 'him  out  of 
the  door. 

«  Why  so  soon?"  she  said. 

<*  It  is  high  tide,  and  I  have  already  overstayed 
my  time,"  he  said.  <*  But  in  a  few  days  I  shall 
be  back,  and  it  may  be  I  will  be  so  successful 
that  there  will  be  no  neeessity  for  going  again." 

••  God  grant  it  may  be  so,"  she  said  fervently, 
"  I  feel  a  presentiment  of  some  danger  impending, 
over  you.    There  is  Hogan,  the  refuse," — 

"  He  owes  me  ill-will,  I  know,"  said  the  Icf^er, 
^*  ever  since  you  preferred  me  to  him.  But  he 
has  left  this  part  of  the  country,  and*- 1  should 
never  fear  him  in  a  fair  fight" 

«  But  he  was  always  stealthy  and  mean ;  and 
would  attack  you  secretly." 

**  Oh !  but  tnere  is  no  £ear  of  him,"  gayly  said 
the  lov^.  "  Believe  me,  I  shall  be  back  in  less 
than  two  weeks*  and  then — ** 

He  pressed  the  blushing  girl  to  his  bosom, 
kissed  ner  again  and  again,  and  then  with  a  hur- 
ried embrace  tore  himself  away.  When  he  had 
crossed  the  road  and  was  just  entering  the  woods 
he  turned  and  waved  his  hat.  The  girl  was  still 
standing  there  on  the  watch.  She  kissed  her- 
hand  to  him,  and  the  next  instant  he  had  vanish- 
ed from  her  sight. 

But  for  many  minutes  she  continued  to  gaze  on 
the  spot  where  he  disappeared;  and  so  intent 
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was  the  revery  into  which  she  fell,  that  she  did 
not  notice  the  approach  of  the  third  party,  in  the 
person  of  a  young  man  of  the  neighhorhood, 
whom  popular  rumor  declared  to  he  one  of  her 
suitors. 

"  Good  evening,  Ellen,'*  he  said.  "  You  are 
late  out  to-night." 

"  Ah !  is  it  you,  James  ?  Gfood  evening,"  and 
she  frankly  extended  her  hand.  "  Will  you 
walk  in  ?* 

«*  No  I  thank  you — I  hav'nt  but  a  minute  to 
stay."  There  was  a  short  silence,  when  he  ad- 
ded: "Have  you  seen  Hogan  lately?  He  has 
come  back,  I  suppose  you  know." 

"No — I  did  not  know  it,"  said  Ellen;  her 
heart  beat  violently. 

"  I  believe  he  and  Briggs  are  no  great  friends. 
Hogan  swears  he  will  have  revenge  on  him, 
though  I  don*t  know  for  what.    Do  you  .>" 

Ellen  read  the  man's  heart  in  those  words.  He 
was  a  rejected  suitor,  and  suspecting  her  love  for 
Briggs,  had  visited  her  expressly  to  torture  her 
by  this  intelligence. 

"  How  know  you  this  ?"  she  said,  affecting  as 
much  calmness  as  possible.  "  Have  you  seen 
Hogan  lately?" 

"  He  was  about  this  morning,  but  has  gone 
down  the  river  to  his  old  place.  They  say  he 
has  a  dozen  men  there ;  remgees,  may  be,  like 
himself.  But  have  you  seen  Bribes  to-day  ?  I 
heard  he  sailed  with  the  morning  tide." 

Ellen  turned  pale  at  this  intelligence,  for  her 
woman's  quick  wit  perceived  at  once,  by  the 
meaning  tone  of  her  visitor,  that  Hogan  had  de- 
termined to  waylay  her  lover,  and  that  herinfor- 
mant,  from  a  feeling  of  base  revenge,  had  come 
to  apprize  her  of  it  after  he  thought  it  would  be 
too  fate  for  any  notice  of  the  attack  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Brings.  She  had  the  presence  of  ntrind 
not  to  shosy  her  agitation,  nor  did  she  undeceive 
the  speaker  as  to  the  time  when  her  lover  sailed. 
She  adroitly  turned  the  conversation. 

"Won't  you  walk  in  .'"  she  said,  "the  nights 
arc  getting  chilly.  Father  and  mother  are  yet 
up,  T  believe." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  the  young  man,  mov- 
ingoff,  "  I  must  be  going.    Good  bye  !*' 

Ellen  watched  him  witn  a  flutteripg  heart  until 
he  had  disappeared  in  the  darkness,  when  she 
burst  into  tears.  But  suddenly  dashing  them 
away  with  her  hand,  she  entered  the  house,  and 
cautiously  approached  the  door  of  her  little  room. 
The  family  bad  retired.  Taking  a  pen  and  ink 
she  wrote,  with  some  agitation,  a  few  lines,  and 
placed  them  where  they  would  be  seen  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning. 

"  This  will  tell  them  where  I  have  gone,"  she 
said,  still  weeping.  "  It  would  not  do  to  wake 
them,  or  they  would  not  let  me  go.  But  how 
can  I  stay  here  when  he  is  in  danger.^  She 
paused  and  mused.  "  Yes !  it  is  too  late  to  over- 
take him  at  the  wharf.  I  must  go  down  the 
river  and  intercept  him.  Grod  will  be  my  protec- 
tor." 

With  these  words  she  hastened  to  attire  herself 
in  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  then  kneeling  down, 
she  prayed  for  a  few  moments  silently,  after 
whicn  she  rose,  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes, 
and  set  forth  unattended  on  her  long  and  perilous 
walk.    More  than  once  she  started  as  she  wound 


her  way  through  the  solitary  forest,  at  the  cry 
of  a  night-bird,  and  now  and  then  someunkDown 
noise,  or  a  distant  shadow  assuming  suddenly  the 
appearance  of  a  human  being,  would  cause  her 
kne«B  to  totter,  but,  after  leaning  for  a  roace 
against  a  tree  and  summoning  aid  from  on  ni^ 
by  a  hasty  prayer,  she  would  recover  confidence 
and  go  on. 

At  length  she  reached  the  shore  of  the  rifer, 
after  more  than  an  hour's  travel.  She  reco|i;mzed 
the  place  at  once,  and  following  the  bank,  soon 
arrived  at  a  solitary  farm-house.  All  was  stiU 
around,  and  she  did  not  wake  the  inhabitants, 
for  they  were  suspected  of  being  unfriendly  to 
the  whigs,  so  she  merely  unloosed  a  boat  which 
she  found  lyinr  by  the  water-side,  and  entering 
it,  waited  breathlessly  for  the  appearance  of  her 
lover's  sloop. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  which  seemed aa 
age,  and  yet  no  signs  of  the  vessel  were  yisible. 
"  Surely  it  cannot  have  passed,"  she  said  anx- 
iously.   "  Yet  the  wind  is  fair,  and  the  tide 
strong." 

Another  interval  elapsed  which  her  aknninag- 
nified  into  an  hour ;  and  at  last  she  bnist  into 
tears. 

"  He  has  passed,  and  I  shall  never  see  him 
a^in,"  she  sobbed.  "  Oh !  God  of  mercv,  spare 
his  life !"  and  clasping  her  hands  convuisirely, 
she  looked  up  to  heaven. 

Suddenly  a  sound  met  her  ear  which  she  mis- 
took for  the  creaking  of  a  block.  She  started 
up  in  the  boat,  every  feature  of  her  face  ndiant 
with  hope,  looking  eagerly  toward  the  bend  of 
the  river.  But  she  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment.   For  five  minutes  she  gazed  in  vain. 

"  It  was  the  sighing  of  the  wind,"  she  sobbed, 
again  overcome  with  tears.  "  Oh !  what  shall  I 
do  ? — what  can  I  do  ?"  she  said  piteoosly,  wiing* 
ing  her  hands. 

All  at  once  the  appamnt  sound  of  the  sheets 
traversing  her  iron  guide  broke  the  stillness ;  and 
this  time  she  was  not  mistaken.  Bmshinff  the 
tears  hurriedly  from  her  eyes  she  was  able  to 
discern  the  shadowy  form  of  a  sloop  rounding 
the  point  in  the  river  above. 

**  It  is  him — it  is  him,"  she  exclaimed  agitated- 
ly, and  falling  on  her  knees,  with  glad  tears,  she 
returned  thanks  to  Grod.  Then  hurriedly  and 
nervously  taking  the  oars  she  pushed  off  into  the 
stream,  and  suffered  the  boat  to  drop  down  with 
the  tide.  As  she  expected,  the  sloop  soon  over- 
took her. 

"  Boat  ahoy !"  cried  a  well  known  voice,  that 
made  her  heart  leap,  as  the  stout  vessel  came 
surging  down  toward  her. 

"  James — dont  you  know  me  ?"  she  articnlated 
faintly,  all  the  modesty  of  her  nature  suddenly 
aroused  at  perceiving,  now  for  the  first  time,  the 
apparent  indelicacy  of  her  behavior. 

"  Ellen !"  cried  the  voice  from  the  sloop,  in  t 
tone  of  surprise,  and  immediately  the  vessel  was 
rounded  to,  and  the  athletic  arms  of  her  lover 
lifted  heron  deck ;  for  overcome  with  shame  she 
could  neither  stand  nor  look  up. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dearest  ?"  said  her  lover, 

as  he  held  her  in  his  arms,  "  has  anything  hap* 

pened  at  home  ?    Speak — you  don't  know  how 

yon  sdarm  me." 

His  anxious  tone  recovered  for  Ellen  her  cob- 
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fide  nee,  and  she  hastened  to  tell  him  what  she 
had  heard. 

"  I  could  not,**  she  said,  with  her  face  hidden 
on  his  broad. breast,  "stay  at  home  and  leave 
YOU  to  this  peril.  Father  is  old,  and  I  was  afraid 
ne  could  not  be  here  in  time " 

"  God  in  hearen  bless  you.  How  can  I  ever 
repay  you  for  this  ?  But  I  must  find  shelter  for 
you  in  the  cabin,  for  no  time  is  to  be  lost.  We 
are  already  in  sight  of  Hogan's  place,  and  it  is 
too  late  to  retreat.  Even  if  we  anchor  they  will 
come  after  us ;  but,  now  that  I  know  their  inten- 
tions, there  is  nothing  to  fear,  and  our  best  course, 
therefore,  is  to  disarm  suspicion  by  going  on.** 

£llen  would  have  remonstrated,  but,  at  that 
instant,  the  moon  broke  forth,  and  a  large  boat 
wae  seen  pulling  out  into  the  stream  some  dis- 
tance down  the  nver.  She  suffered  herself,  there- 
fore, to  be  led  into  the  cabin,  where  she  waited, 
with  a  breathless  heart,  the  termination  of  the 
contest. 

Tradition  tells  how,  in  a  few  words,  their  lea- 
der informed  the  crew  of  the  approaching  attack, 
and  of  the  vigorous  measures  taken  to  defeat  it. 
The  8loop*8  course  was  retarded  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, while  the  wood,  which  formed  part  of^he 
cargo,  was  hastily  arranged  in  piles  around  the 
quarter  deck  as  well  as  forward,  so  as  completely 
to  barricade  every  side  of  the  vessel.  Fortunate- 
ly there  was  a  double  supply  of  muskets  on 
board,  and  these  were  all  loaded  and  ranged  ready 
lor  use.  In  that  critical  hour  the  hand  and  voice 
of  Bri^s  were  every  where.  He  felt  that  not 
only  his  own  life,  but  what  was  dearer  even  than 
tiiat,  depended  on  success  in  his  present  stni^le. 

For  some  time  the  refugees,  who  continued 
pulling  lazily  up  the  river,  as  if  not  caring  to 
excite  suspicion,  did  not  see  the  movements  on 
board  the  sloop ;  but  when  the  preparations  for 
defence  became  visible  in  the  growing  bulwark 
on  every  side  of  the  vessel,  tney  gave  a  loud 
cheer  and  began  to  pull  lustily  toward  her. 

*•  They  are  coming  now,**  said  Briggs,  placing 
the  last  armful  of  wood  on  the  pile  along  the 

Quarter  deck.  "  Take  your  muskets,  lads,  and 
e  ready  for  a  volley — the  bloody  refugees  !** 

Quick  and  sharp  came  the  rollicking  of  the 
oars  to  their  ears,  and  even  those  manly  hearts 
beat  faster  as  they  counted  the  fearful  odds 
asakst  them,  and  recognized  the  burly  figures  of 
Vh^n  and  one  or  two  of  his  more  desperate  as- 
sociates. 

"  Pull  away  around  by  the  stem,  my  lads,** 
shouted  the  refugee  leader,  rocking  in  tne  stem 
sheets  with  the  motion  of  the  boat. 

"Now's  your  time,**  said  Briggs,  energetically. 
"  Pick  your  men.     Pll  take  Hogan.** 

The  muskets  were  raised,  and  a  breathless  in- 
stant ensued. 

"  Are  you  ready  ?**  whispered  the  leader. 

"**  Ay  !'*  was  the  prompt,  stern  answer. 

«« Then  fire  !*' 

The  volley  was  not  a  moment  too  soon.  Th  ree 
of  the  men  m  the  boat  fell,  but  almost  immedi- 
ately she  struck  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  her 
crew  began  to  scramble  over  the  barricade  erect- 
ed between  them  and  her  defenders.  Firing  was 
now  impossible ;  the  conflict  was  hand  to  hand. 
It  was  then  that  Briggs  remembered  Ellen  with 
each  blow  of  his  sturdy  arm.    Clubbing  his  mus- 


ket, he  met  the  assailants  at  every  point,  cheer- 
ing and  animating  his  scanty  band  even  more  by 
his  example  than  his  voice.  Short,  but  terrible 
was  the  conflict.  Most  of  the  outlaws  never 
reached  the  deck  of  the  sloop,  but  fell  back 
wounded  or  dead  into  their  boat ;  while  the  few 
who  gained  at  last  a  foothold  on  the  vessel,  sunk 
finally  before  the  athletic  arms  and  indomitable 
courage  of  the  defenders.  In  less  than  five  min- 
utes after  the  attack  began,  the  refugees  were 
repulsed  at  every  point,  their  leader  killed,  and 
the  few  who  remained  alive  in  full  flight  to  the* 
shore.  Two  of  their  number  remained  prisoners 
in  the  hands  of  Briggs,  and  subsequently  met  the 
deserved  fate  of  their  crimes. 

No  sooner  had  the  enemy  left  the  vessel  than 
Briggs  hastened  to  the  cabin.  Ellen  was  already 
ascending  the  gang- way,  alarmed  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  his  voice,  which,  throughout  the  strife, 
had  risen  over  the  noise  of  the  conflict,  and  sus- 
tained her  during  its  terrible  suspense. 

Their  meeting  we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe. 
It  is  snfiScient  to  say  that  long  after,  they  were 
accustomed  to  refer  to  it  as  the  happiest  moment 
of  their  lives. 

"  But  now,  dearest,**  he  said,  at  length,  "  I 
must  see  you  ^afe  at  your  father's ;  ere  I  proceed 
let  me  hope  for  still  more.** 

Briggs  accompanied  Ellen  home,  and  ene  he 
returned  to  his  vessel  he  had  pressed  her  to  his 
bosom  as  his  wife. 

For  many  a  long  year  the  old  musket,  with  its 
shattered  stock,  used  on  that  memorable  day  by 
the  hero  of  our  story,  was  wont  to  be  exhibited 
to  the  visitors  of  the  happy  household  that  grew 
up  around  Ellen.  It  may  yet  be  in  existence,  a 
treasured  relic  among  her  grandchilden. 


A   GOOD   STORY. 

A  Scotch  Majob,  who  had  been  so  successful 
with  his  sword  as  to  fight  several  duels  with  re- 
peated success,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  ex- 
treme desire  for  quarreling,  when  a  little  intoxi- 
cated, and  for  his  boasted  courage,  was  deserted 
and  despised  by  his  brother  officers,  came  one 
evening  into  a  large  company.  There  happened 
to  be  present  a  Yankee,  an  officer  in  the  same 
regiment,  which  was  then  stationed  at  Montreal. 
This  Yankee  related,  among  other  things,  the 
failure  of  a  certain  expedition,  in  which  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  wounded.  **  That  was  be- 
cause you  were  a  rascally  set  of  cowards,  ob- 
served the  supercilious  Major.      '*  You  are  a 

d d  liar,**  said  the  Yankee.    The  company 

stared.  The  Scotchman  looked  down  upon  him 
with  as  much  contempt  as  Ooliath  did  upon  Da- 
vid, and  immediately  asked — '*  Are  you  a  man  to 
meet  me  ?**  **  Yes,*'  replied  the  Yankee,  "at  any 
time  and  where  you  please,  only  with  this  pro- 
vision, that  we  fight  without  seconds."  "  Well 
then  to-morrow  morning  at  5  o'clock."  "Agreed.** 
The  company  present  endeavored  to  dissuade  the 
Yankee,  telling  him  that  the  Major  had  every 
advantage  where  he  had  none ;  and  that  he  had 
better  compromise  matters,  or  he  would  have 
cause  to  repent  his  rashness,  but  still  he  persist- 
ed. The  next  morning,  the  Yankee  repaired  to 
the  place  somewhat  before  the  appointed  hoar» 


sto 
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armed  with  a  large  mueket,  Shortiy  alter  the 
Major  made  his  appearance  with  a  biace  of  pis- 
tols and  his  sword.  Before  he  h^  advanced  far, 
the  Yankee,  in  an  austere  tone,  bid  him  stop,  or 
he  would  blow  his  brains  out  Upon  which  the 
Major,  struck  with  amazement  at  this  unexpected 
stratagem,  reluctantl^r  obeyed,  but  expostulated 
with  him  upon  the  injustice  of  such  an  ungentle- 
manly  proceeding.  The  Yankee  was  implaca- 
hle,  determined  to  punish  him  for  the  abuse  he 
had  receiued.  "  Lay  down  your  sword  and  pis- 
tols, Sir,*'  said  he,  (still  presenting  his  musket,) 
«<  and  to  the  right  about  face  ! — march  !**  The 
poor  Major  was  again  under  the  necessity  of 
obeying ;  and  uttering  a  volley  of  curses  against 
his  stars,  passively  submitted.  The  Yankee  then 
quietly  took  possession  of  his  arms.  **  It  is  base. 
It  is  cowardl)r,  thus  to  deprive  me  of  all  defence,** 
8j»ys  the  Major.  "  No,"  renlied  his  fellow  com- 
ha^t,  **  I  will  deal  honoraoly  with  you ;  there, 
take  my  musket,*'  throwing  it  towards  him,  '*and 
defend  youj;self.**  He,  quite  incensed,  seized  the 
musket  with,  a  mixture  of  exultation  and  precip- 
itate vengeance,  and  rushing  forward,  demanded 
his  arms,  or  he  would  blow  nim  to  h — 1.  "Blow 
awav,**  said  the  Yankee.  Provoked,  at  such  un- 
paralleled insolence,  in  a  fit  of  phrenzy,  he  drew 
the  trigger.  But  alas !  the  musket  had  not  been 
cha^g«d !  The  glory  of  our  bracsadocio  was  so 
sullied,  and  his  feelmgs  so  mortsuTy  wounded  by 
the  indignity,  that  he  sold  his  commission  and 
left  the  place. 
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THE  LOG  OF  THlff  ROVER. 
A  raw  numbvrfl  more  of  the  Rover,  and  the  current  rolome 
will  be  completed,  when  we  shall  drop  itt  present  nnfortu- 
Bate  and  nnCubionable  title,  (which  we  regret  not  having 
done  at  the  commenoemenH  of  the  pfeaent  rolome,)  give  it  a 
BOW  name,  volume  one,  number  one.  a  new  tteel  plate  in 
STtXT  nomber,  bealdes  an  eleg aai  ebfraTlnf  on  wood,  give 
matter  of  the  bigheat  order,  original  and  selected,  and  strive 
to  make^it  a  most  eleganl  magaxlne  of  polite  and  entertain- 
ing literattire.  We  republish  the  following  from  last  week's 
Bover  to  assore  our  subscribers  then  can  be  no  mistake  on 
onr  part— we  have  made  the  basinest  certain— 

PosTAas  ON  TBt  RovBBw— We  luve  had  several  complaints 
tespectlng  postage  on  the  Rover,  and  conseqoeiitly  took  oc- 
casion the  other  day  to  ask  the  Postmaster  in  this  city  what 
We  could  do  to  make  this  tax  less  burdensome  to  our  sub- 
scribers in  the  country,  and  we  found  that  by  putting  up  onr 
plate  edition  without  stitchino  or  pastino  ox  thi  cons, 
(simply  as  our  subscribers  see  this  number  put  up)  they  will 
be  entitled  to  receive  It  at  vtwrnm  postaoc  orlt,  nor 
can  more  be  charged  according  to  law.  For  this  saving,  oor 
mail  subacribors  will  not  mind  stitching  their  own  numbers. 
Will  all  our  exchanges  say  that  onr  plate  edition  la  only 
chargeable  with  newspaper  postage,  alter  this  date  1 

This  is  a  great  advantage  over  the  monthlies.  Our  terms 
of  BufoseripUon  will  be  as  follews : 

With  steel  plate  and  cover,  $%M  a  year,  in  advance ; 

Without  the  plate  and  cover^-simply  the  sheet  containing 
the  readhfig  matter  and  wood  iUuatration— $1.00  a  year,  in 
advance. 

Persons  remitting  one  year*s  subscription,  previous  to  the 
first  of  September,  for  the  forthcoming  new  seiies,  shall  re- 
ceive gratis  the  concluding  numbers  of  the  present  volume, 
which  ends  September  IS— six  numbers. 

Persons  subscribing  are  requested  to  remit  their  money  by 
Biail,  as  we  wUi  ourselves  pay  the  postage  on  all  letters  con- 
taining not  lest  than  one  dellar. 
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NEW^  BOOKS. 
ZscR0KXi*s  Talis.    Edited  by  Parke  Godwin.  Part  I. 

York :  Wiley  A,  Putaam,  101  Broadway. 

This  rare  book  forms  number  fifteen  of  the  •♦Library  of 
Choice  Readhtg,**  end  will  be  thrice  welcome  to  the  levei* 
of  elegant  literatwe.  The  tales  embrace  historical,  astkical, 
m^-stic,  hnmorons  and  moral  sobjects,  and  take  imak  s 
the  very  beat  ipeeUnens  of  thia  atyle  of  witttog. 
wes  bom  in  Magdebeif ,  in  Proasia,  in  the  year  1774,  aad  ia 
now,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  hia  age,  reaidjag  with  hia 
family  at  a  beautiful  country  place  near  Aarau.  We  aie 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  publishers  inUnd  to  incorporate  in 
the  present  series  a  translation  of  his  **  Autobiography." 
Paosi  ANO  Vbisb.  By  Thomas  Hood.  New  York :  Wiley 
A  Putnam. 

If  ever  a  book  was  destined  to  become  popular,  here  it  is. 
llie  public  has  always  felt  an  toterest  In,  and  has  always  read, 
anything  that  came  from  the  pen  of  Hood.  His  wrftiogs  vwy 
from  the  exceedingly  hamoiona  to  the  traly  petbelic.  ae* 
every  gleam  of  light  or  touch  of  ahade,  haa  been  peiMed  aa 
only  Hood  could  paint  it.  Theae  volumea  ahoald  be  received 
with  a  respectful  pleasure  as  a  eMmento  of  a  great  ] 
as  a  monument,  as  it  were,  of  departed  genius. 
Musical  Bistort,  Biography  and  Criticism.    Bv  George  B»- 

garth,  and  an  original  preface  by  Henry  C.  Wat         " 

York :  Henry  O.  Daggers,  10  Ann  street. 

Mr.  Daggers  hae  done  the  peblic  a  favor  in  the  | 
of  this  valuable  work.  It  is  a  complete  history  of  masic  faom 
the  eadieet  period  down  to  the  present  time,  inclndtnf  U0> 
graphical  notices  of  all  the  distinguished  composers,  and  coe- 
taining,  beside,  a  vast  amount  of  useful  and  correct  critidsas. 
The  price  of  the  work  is  only  fi/ty  cents. 
Thr  Fortuwb  HuiiTRR.    By  BIrs.  Mowatt.    New  York;  W. 

Taylor,  9  Astor  House. 

The  present  popularity  of  the  anthereas  wiU  ren^tr  thepai^ 
lication  of  thia  workaaafo  ventisa,  andon  flaacinf  owthe 
pages,  we  are  struck  with  a  certain  smartaeos  that  me 
thioeghit,  which  haa  thrown  aease  aoapkioB  oo  iu  feniiBa 
nesa— in  fact,  we  believe  that  many  persons  have  cfaaaged  it 
to  a  literary  gentleman  well  known  about  the  city. 
BLACKwoon*s  MAeAZiNS  for  July.    Leonard  Soott  ic  Co.,  lit 

Fttlton  street. 

We  always  greet  the  appearance  of  this  Aivorfte  magariee 
with  pleasure.  The  preeent  number  commencee  a  new  vil> 
ume,  and  is  filled  with  papers  of  the  higheat  order.  Newle 
the  proper  ttna  to  iBbacrlbe. 

From  HMfer  *  Bretbera  we  have  received  the  foUewtaf 
works: 

Pramb  ABB  PniBCiTLR ;  by  the  aothor  of  **  Coaqoeet  bbA 
Self  Conquest."  A  work  of  considerable  abUity,  and  having 
at  least  the  recommendation  of  inculcating  sound  moral  prii^ 
ciples. 

Thr  Brbacb  or  Prohisr  ;  by  the  author  of  the  "  Jilt**  We 
have  but  glanced  over  Its  pages,  and  ahonld  think  It  eaters 
taining.    PHee  twenty-five  cents. 

Tbb  Fabsoraab  op  Mora  ;  by  Fredrka  T 
ted  by  Mary  Hewitt.  If  we  were  to  judge  by  Miaa  I 
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^  %^^-^/w  ^  ^  Bonthern  bank  of  the 
Trent,  in  a  fine,  healthy, 
open  and  airy  spot,  celebra- 
ted by  old  Burton,  in  his 
«*  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  as  "  peculiarly  plea- 
sant, wholesome  and  eligible,"  stands  Foremark, 
the  seat  of  the  ancestors  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
for  many  generations,  for  the  family  is  one  of 
the  oldest  ]n  England. 

It  ia  a  handsome,  grand  and  agreeable  place, 
and  some  of  the  trees  which  burround  it  have 
•*  outlived  the  eagle ;"  there  is  in  particular  a  long 
secluded  walk  between  two  rows  of  aged  oaks, 
quite  unrivaled  in  its  kind ;  another  grove  of 
magnificent  trees,  formerly  of  much  greater  ex- 
tent, Druidical  in  their  antiquity,  is  a  great  orna- 
ment to  the  pounds. 

The  game  is  here  in  infinite  abundance  and  par- 
ticularly fine,  and  it  would  be  more  plentiful  but 
for  the  lenity  which  has  long  encouraged  poach- 
ers. It  is  beautiful  to  see  the  hares  coursing 
along  the  lawns  close  to  the  windows,  and  the 
glittering  and  graceful  pheasants  tamely  perched 
on  the  balustraides  of  the  terraces.  Everything 
has  a  calm,  happy,  contented  and  sequestered  as- 
pect, almost  monastic;  but  it  was  not  in  this 
spot,  but  in  Warwickshire,  that  the  Priory  of 
Aneote  was  founded  by  an  ancient  possessor  of 
this  estate,  in  expiation  of  a  crime,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  this  legend  recounts.  Nor  was  it 
at  the  present  house  that  he  resided,  but  in  one 
mnch  more  ancient,  situated  in  a  retired  spot, 
now  embosomed  in  a  thick  grove  of  oak  and 
beech,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  fine  woods.  The 
spot  is  called  Knowle  Hills ;  and  all  that  remains 
of  the  old  building  is  now  formed  into  a  pleasure 
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house,  before  which  is  a  beautiful  lawn,  where 
the  peasants  in  the  neighborhood  are  allowed  occa- 
sionally to  keep  revel,  and  dance  to  the  sound  of 
gay  music,  making  the  woods  re-echo. 

"  I  have  often,"  said  an'  old  man  who  shows 
the  plsuse,  "  lingered  here  when  all  were  gone, 
and  voice  after  voice  had  died  away  in  distance* 
and  enjoyed  the  perfect  solitude  of  this  spot, 
where  usually  not  a  sound  is  heard  but  the  wind 
among  the  old  trees,  and  the  rustle  of  the  ivy 
waving  to  and  fro  along  the  ancient  wall,  where 
you  see  that  strange  face  carved,  that  seems  as  if 
It  was  looking  over  the  battlements,  watching 
what  is  ^oing  on.  Some  say,  on  moonlieht  nirhts 
the  whole  figure  has  been  seen,  and  it  looks  like 
a  knight  in  armor :  it  walks,  with  a  stately  step, 
all  round  his  green,  where  once  stood  a  tower,  m 
which  a  great  crime  is  said  to  have  been  commit- 
ted, and  it  pauses  at  the  little  low  door-way  you 
see  there,  utters  a  deep  sigh,  and  vanishes.  I 
myself  never  saw  any  thing  of  the  kind,  but 
there  were  two  very  old  women,  who  lived  here 
once  together,  and  took  care  of  the  ruins,  and 
they  used  to  hear  and  see  strange  things— chains 
ratuine,  and  screams  and  groans  that  were  awful. 
One  of  the  old  women  died,  and  used  to  come 
back  to  the  other,  and  tell  wonderful  secrets  ;  so 
she  said :  but  she  went  too,  and  since  her  time,  I 
don't  know  how  it  is,  but  nothing  out  of  the  com- 
mon ever  happens." 

There  are  a  great  many  curious  and  interesting 
family  pictures  in  Foremark  House,  and  among 
others  the  portrait  of  a  very  beautiful  lady  is 
particularly  attractive,  both  from  its  singularity 
and  its  beauty.  She  wears  the  costume  of  aa 
early  period,  is  covered  with  jewels,  a  long  trans- 
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parent  veil  depending  from  her  Bin^ular  shaped 
nead-dress ;  her  dress  is  extremely  rich,  all.veWet, 
silk,  embroidery  and  precious  stones.  There  are 
two  other  portraits  ol  her,  in  different  costumes : 
one  represents  her  in  an  undress,  occupied  in 
winding  her  long  rich  hair  round  a  reel :  by  her 
scissors  being  placed  on  the  table  beside  her 
comb,  it  appears  as  if  she  were  about  to  cut  offa 
long  lock.  There  is  a  sweet  tenderness  in  her 
eyes,  which  tells  that  her  thoughts  are  far  away, 
fixed  on  the  person,  perhaps,  for  whom  she  is 
preparing  this  precious  remembrance :  round  her 
white  throat  she  wears  a  verv  slender  black 
chain,  to  which  is  fastened  a  little  cornelian  ring, 
and  the  ends  of  the  chain  fall  into  her  bodice,  as 
if  they  sustained  some  other  relic,  which  is  hid- 
den in  her  bosom. 

The  third  portrait  represents  her,  pale,  worn 
and  sad-look ing-^her  dress  disordered,  and  her 
hand  resting  on  a  skull.  There  is  something  very 
solemn  about  this  last  picture,  and  it  seems  to 
speak  of  a  melancholy  change  in  the  person  re- 
presented. 

Opj^osite  this  frowns,  from  the  wall,  a  bearded 
man,  in  a  half-military  costume,  whose  looks  are 
peculiarly  severe,  and  there  is  a  wildness  and 
fierceness  in  his  eyes,  which  makes  the  beholder 
shudder:  he  has  one  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his 
sword,  which  he  grasps  as  if  in  anger,  and  in  the 
other  holds  an  open  letter.  This  was  Sir  Hugo 
•de  Burdett,  lord  of  Loseby,  and  the  Lady  was  his 
wife,  Johanne. 

They  were  married  at  a  very  early  a^e,  not,  as 
.generally  happened  at  that  time,  united  by  rela- 
tions from  mere  expediency,  but  they  had  chosen 
each  other;  and  their  mutual  love  was  so  remark- 
able, both  before  and  after  their  marriage,  that 
they  were  cited  and  admired  by  all ;  and  more 
than  once  the  haughty  heiress  of  Aquitaine  would 
remark  to  her  Folatiie  husband,  Henry  II.,  *'that 
there  were  few  couples  in  his  dominions  who  set 
60  good  an  example  as  Sir  Hueo  and  his  Johanne." 
It  would  indeed  have  been  difficult  not  to  show 
tenderness  to  so  charming  a  creature  as  Johanne 
was.  The  mind  shone  out  in  the  bright  soft  via- 
dit  eyes,  for  which  she  was  celebrated,  as  well  as 
for  her  peculiarly  long  and  fine  hair,  which  reach- 
ed to  the  ground,  in  undulating  waves,  and  would 
almost  cover  her  as  she  stood.  Sir  Hugo  used  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  beholding  her  beautiful  tresses 
spread  al  their  full  length,  and  he  always  wore  in 
his  helmet  one  of  her  curling  locks  at  every  tilt 
and  tournament,  where  he  was  sure  to  distinguish 
himself. 

Higher  up  in  Derbyshire^  not  far  from  the 
great  cavern  of  the  reak,  lived  the  Baron  of 
Soyvill,  who  was  a  distant  connexion  of  Sir 
Hugo,  and  had  been  his  early  companion.  He 
had  not  married  himself,  and  the  Lady  Johanne 
was  aware  that  her  coldness  and  preference  for 
him  who  became  her  husband,  was  the  cause  of 
his  living  single.  Several  years  had  passed  since 
her  marriage  and  they  had  not  met,  when  on  a 
sudden,  the  Baron  began  to  make  them  visits,  and 
Sir  Hugo,  who  was  attached  to  him,  occasionally 
returned  them,  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes 
accompanied  by  his  wife.  This  intercourse  had 
continued  some  time,  when  Johanne  observed,  a 
change  in  her  husband's  manner :  a  ^loem  seem- 
ed to  take  possession  ol  hiiDy  aad  his  conversa- 


tion always  turned  on  the  most  serious  subjects; 
in  particular  he  spoke  of  the  glorious  cause  of 
Christianity,  which  was  defended  in  the  Holy 
Land  by  the  Knights  of  Europe,  and  sighed  hea- 
vily as  he  concluded,  by  wishing  that  he  had 
been  thought  worthy  to  add  the  weight  of  his 
arm  to  the  holy  fight. 

Johanne  listened  with  fear  and  trembling,  for 
she  was  well  aware  how  many  of  the  most  jtal- 
lant  knights  of  the  time  had  quitted  their  famSies 
and  their  country  to  join  the  standard  of  Coenr  de 
Lion  beyond  the  seas.  Nevertheless  she  hoped 
that  sucn  a  notion  was  far  from  Sir  Hugo's  mmd, 
and  she  redoubled  her  efforts  to  please  and  chaim 
him,  and  succeeded  so  well,  that  several  months 
elapsed  and  his  spirits  revived,  and  he  ceased  to 
speak  of  the  deeds  of  the  Crusaders.  All  this 
time  the  Baron  of  Boyvill  had  not  visited  them, 
and  she  saw  plainly,  that  to  him  she  owed  the 
fears  she  had  entertained  of  losing  him  she  so 
much  loved.  Her  former  coldness  toward  him 
consequently  increased,  and  she  began  to  look 
upon  him  with  positive  dislike,  not  concealing 
from, Sir  Hugo  the  fact  that  he  was  displeasii^ 
to  her.  He  was  not  slow  to  discover  this  on  his 
part,  and  he  seldom  intruded  on  their  privacy, 
although  he  occasionally  ^nt  messages  to  her 
lord  by  a  mendicant  friar,  who  traveled  the  coun- 
try, and  had  been  to  Syria,  from  whence  he 
brought  such  precious  relics,  that  he  was  welcom- 
ed by  all  the  pious  in  every  part  of  England. 

This  friar  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the  monaste- 
ry  of  Black  Canons  at  Repton,  not  far  from  Fore- 
mark,  and  Sir  Hugo  would  often  in  his  rides  stop 
at  the  convent  gate  and  converse  with  Father 
Bernard,  who  generally,  from  humility,  sat  on  a 
stone  at  the  entrance.  From  him  he  heard  won- 
drous and  exciting  stories  of  the  warfare  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and  his  spirits  rose  and  his  vakn 
was  roused  as  he  listened  to  the  ereat  deeds  of 
his  brethren  in  arms.  "  And  I,"  he  would  re- 
flect, "  am  wasting  my  youth,  and  allowing  my 
sword  to  rust  in  idleness,  charmed  by  the  b^nty 
of  a  woman,  when  I  ought  to  be  striving  to  re- 
deem the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  Pagan.  Sure- 
ly Boyvill  may  be  right — there  must  be  sorcery 
at  work  to  keep  me  nere ;  when  in  the  presefice 
of  Johanne  I  have  no  power  to  leave  her,  nor 
can  bear  the  thoughts  of  separation :  it  is  only  in 
absence  I  feel  free  to  think — I  will  consult  the 
holy  father,  and  be  guided  by  his  advice.** 

He  did  so,  and  me  friar,  whose  great  object 
was  to  gain  proselytes  to  the  cause,  lost  no  ad- 
vantage :  he  represented  the  sin  of  his  remaining 
supine  in  his  own  castle,  and  as  he  found  he 
dared  not  tell  his  lady  of  the  resolution  heat 
length  took  of  leaving  her,  he  counseled  his  do- 
ing so  secretly. 

AccordinjB^ly,  the  friar  gave  him  a  sleeping  po- 
tion to  administer  to  Johanne,  which  would  secure 
her  from  discovering  his  absence  too  quickly, 
and  allow  him  to  take  possession  of  a  long  lod^ 
of  her  beautiful  hair,  for  which  he  dare  not  ask 
her  for  fear  of  exciting  her  suspicions.  She  slept 
therefore  soundly  on  the  night  when  Sir  Hugo 
rose  from  her  side,  cut  the  tress  from  her  head, 
and  fastening  round  her  throat  a  little  chain,  to 
the  centre  of  which  was  attached  a  small  corne- 
lian ring  with  the  letters  of  his  name  engraven 
thereon,  and  a  heart  at  the  end  of  the  chain,  he 
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embraced  her  tenderly,  and  taking  one  long  tad 
look  at  her  nnconscions  form,  departed  from  his 
castle. 

When  Johanne  awoke  the  next  mormngthe 
ann  had  no  liffht  for  her,  she  missed  her  hus&nd, 
flbe  perceivea  the  chain  round  her  neck,  and  the 
tmth  was  revealed  to  her  at  once.    She  examined 


with  terrified  eagerness  his  parting  gift,  and  on 
the  ffoMen  heart  she  read  the  words  **  Five  Years,** 

The  first  thought  was  to  hasten  to  the  convent 
at  Repton,  where  having  entreated  to  see  the  Ab- 
bess who  was  the  superior  of  the  society  of  both 
male  and  female  rednses,  she  begged  her  to  coun- 
sel her  what  to  do. 

*'  Daaghter,**  said  the  Abbess,  *<be  content;  it 
is  the  wul  of  Heaven  that  your  dream  of  worldly 
happiness  should  end.  Your  husband  has  chosen 
a  better  part,  he  is  eone  to  fight  for  the  holy 
cause,  accompanied  by  his  friend,  the  Baron  of 
Boyvill,  and  guided  by  the  pious  Father  Bernard. 
Go  home  and  pray.  In  &ye  years  he  will  re- 
turn." 

Sad  and  lonely  were  now  the  hours  passed  in 
her  mournful  hoiye  by  the  desolate  Johanne,  and 
though  she  strove  to  obey  the  commands  of  the 
Abbess,  she  found  it  hard  to  banish  regret  from 
her  mind  and  to  resign  herself  to  her  fate. 

Those  tresses  which  her  beloved  husband  had 
so  admired,  and  of  which  she  now  had  lost  her 
pride»  she  resolved  to  dedicate  to  the  Virgin,  to- 
gether with  her  prayers  for  his  safety ;  and  occu- 
pied her  whole  time  in  embroidering  a  ma^nifi- 
ctmi  altar-cloth  for  !he  shrine  of  our  Lady  of 
Revton,  in  which  she  interwove  flowers  and  fruits, 
ana  birds  and  insects,  all  formed  of  her  own  hair 
nuagled  with  cold  and  silver  thread.  She  wound 
it  off  on  a  golden  reel  for  her  use,  and^ut  it  with 
her  golden  scissors  every  morning  when  she  rose ; 
and  every  day  she  kissed  the  little  cornelian  ring 
which  was  pendant  from  her  chain,  and  read  the 
sad  words  on  her  heart,  **  Five  Years." 

Three  of  the  hre  years  had  passed,  when  her 
solitude  was  broken  by  the  arrival  of  a  palmer 
irom  the  plains  of  Syria,  in  whom  she  recognized 
Father  Bernard :  from  him  she  learnt  that  her  hus- 
baad  was  a  prisoner  to  the  Infidels,  and  for  his 
vaasom  was  demanded  a  large  sum  of  money, 
which  the  friar  had  undertaken  to  bear  back  to 
the  place  of  his  captivity.  The  gold  was  quickly 
procured,  and  the  friar  departed ;  new  hope  spring- 
ing UD  in  the  heart  of  Johanne*  that  Sir  Hugo 
would  soon  return  to  her. 

Another  year  passed  away  and  her  spirits  sank, 
iox  no  tidings  came  of  him  she  loved,  till  one 
ereninfl^,  as  she  sat  in  her  bower,  whose  small 
pointed  window  looked  over  the  Vale  of  Trent, 
and  her  eye  rested  on  the  gigantic  beeches  whose 
boughs  were  waving^  in  the  autumnal  wind,  she 
perceived  a  knight  nde  slowly  up  the  long  ave- 
nue which  led  toward  the  castle,  and  as  the  light 
fell  full  on  his  armor,  she  saw  the  red  cross  upon 
his  breast. 

Not  doubting  a  moment  but  that  it  was  her 
beloved  lord,  she  flew  rather  than  ran  down  the 
turret  stairs,  and  silmmoning  her  people,  desired 
them  to  throw  open  the'^^s  to  the  Crusader ; 
but  as  he  approached  her  disappointment  was  ex- 
treme, for,  as  he  raised  his  visor,  she  perceived 
him  to  be  no  other  than  the  Baron  of  Boyvill. 

The  tidings  that  he  brouf^t  were  sad  indeed : 


h«  related  that  the  money  she  had  sent  by  the 
friar  had  been  paid  to  the  Pagan  chief  who  held 
Sir  Huffo  in  captivitv,  and  that  the  prisoner  had 
been  in&ed  released,  nut  a  corpse.  He  bad  been 
put  to  death  in  prison,  and  so  restored  to  his 
friends. 

Jobanne*s  agonies  of  grief  were  so  great  on 
hearing  this  fearful  announcement,  that  her  life 
was  for  some  time  in  danger,  and  it  was  long  be- 
fore she  recovered  to  consciousness  of  her  unhap- 
py position.  It  was  then  that  she  learnt  that  she 
was  no  lonser  mistress  of  Foremark,  for,  as  her 
husband  had  died  without  heirs,  the  estates  de* 
volved  on  the  Baron  of  Boyvill.  But  this  was 
nothing  to  her  in  comparison  of  the  distress  which 
the  importunities  of  the  Baron  caused  her,  for 
he  hesitated  not  to  disclose  his  attachment,  and  to 
desire  her  hand,  when  he  offered  her  all  the  pos- 
sessions which  she  wouM  otherwise  forfeit. 

This  proposal  she  would  by  no  means  listen  to, 
but  professed  her  intention  of  entering  the  Priory 
of  Kepton,  there  to  end  her  days  in  seclusion : 
she  soon,  however,  found  that  the  Baron  was  re-- 
solute  and  did  not  intend  to  permit  her  to  leave 
the  castle ;  in  fact,  was  determined  to  make  h^ 
his  wife  with  or  without  her  consent. 

Unable  to  help  herself,  she  had  nothing  in  her 
power  but  to  dissimulate,  and,  at  length,  was 
forced  to  agpree,  that  when  the  five  years  of  her 
late  husband's  absence  were  expired,  she  would 
become  his  bride,  on  condition  that  he  did  not 
molest  her  till  that  time.  To  this  he  apparently 
agreed,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  she  was  securely 
guard^  in  a  high  tower  which  looked  over  the 
vale,  where  no  access  could  be  had  to  her,  and 
from  whence  it  was  impossible  to  ocape.  There 
she  lived  in  solitude  and  i^loom,  still  working  at 
her  embroidery  and  weeping  over  her  wretched 
fate :  the  only  ornament  of  her  room  a  skull  and 
cross-bones,  and  her  thought  continually  of 
death. 

At  length  the  five  years  were  expired,  and  Jo- 
hanne wa^  in  dayly  terror  of  her  promise  being 
claimed.  The  ^ron  visited  her  one  day  and  in- 
formed her  that  the  next  he  had  fixed  for  their 
nuptials,  and  that  he  was  about  to  repair  to  the 
castles  of  his  friends  in  the  neighborhood  to  en- 
gage them  to  be  present  at  the  solemnity. 

She  saw^hat  she  had  now  no  escape,  and  when 
she  was  again  alone,  she  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  in  despair,  and  implored  the  assistance  of 
heaven. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  heavy  foot  on  the  stair, 
the  door  of  her  tower  opened,  and  a  knight  in 
armor  stood  before  her;  his  visor  was  untlosed, 
and  she  saw,  with  amazement,  the  features  of 
her  husband.  Sir  Hugo :  but  his  brow  was  as  dark 
as  night,  a  deep  gloom  was  seated  there,  and  his 
eyes  expressed  no  love  or  tenderness :  his  glance 
was  fierce  and  terrible,  as  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
harsh  voice — 

"  Unfaithful  woman — betrayer  of  thy  husband 
— thy  hour  of  punishment  is  arrived." 

So  saying,  he  strode  toward  her,  and  drawing 
his  sword,  seized  her  by  the  arm—"  This  hand," 
he  said,  **  on  which  I  placed  the  bridal  risg, 
shall  be  the  sacrifice  of  thy  infidelity — and  thus 
I  immolate  it  to  my  revenge." 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  ere  his  sword 
had  severed  her  left  hand  from  the  fair  ana 
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which  sustained  it,  and  she  lay  halhed  in  her 
hlood. 

Sir  Hugo  then  strode  down  the  stairs,  his  mail- 
ed heels  elaokinff  as  he  passed;  he  traversed  the 
small  court  whicn  led  to  the  tower»  and  descend- 
ing to  the  lower  hall»  stood  among  his  domestics, 
who,  with  terrified  cries,  fled  at  his  approach, 
imagining  that  they  had  seen  a  spectre. 

That  night  he  left  the  castle,  and  the  body  of 
his  murdered  wife  was  found  in  her  tower ;  she 
was  dead,  and  her  right  hand  held  closely  the 
chain  round  her  neck  to  which  the  rinc  and lieart 
were  appended.  The  Baron  of  BojtyuI  never  re- 
turned, and,  after  a  search  in  the  neighboring 
wood,  he  was  found  pierced  with  many  wounds, 
by  the  side  of  a  fountain,  but  life  was  extinct, 
and  all  eflbrts  to  restore  him  were  unavailing. 

In  a  few  months  Sir  Hn^o  came  back  to  Fere- 
mark  :  none  of  his  domestics  dared  to  ask  him  a 
single  question,  and  he  was  never  known  to  ex- 
plam  to  any  the  reason  of  his  absence,  his  abrunt 
return,  or  the  cause  of  his  severity  to  the  Lady 
Johanne. 

There  is  at  a  short  distanee  from  Foremark  a 
ungular  bank  of  rocks  which  rises  precipitately 
above  the  extensive  meadows  which  border  the 
Tcent.  They  ma^  stiH  be  seen  there,  and  are, 
indeed,  a  great  object  of  attraction  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, both  from  their  strange  appearance,  and 
the  traditions  attached  to  them. 

In  the  cehtre,  the  rock  projects  and  dividea  mto 
nigged  points,  presenting  on  one  side  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Gothic  archway,  with  openings  here 
and  there,  which  seem  like  arrow  slits  or  narrow 
windows;  several  excavations  like  cells  are  with- 
in, which  communicate  with  each  other,  and  the 
whole  has  a  solemn  and  mysterious  effect,  man- 
tled as  it  now  is  with  ivyi  The  name  given  to  it 
is  Anchor  Church,  and  it  is  said  to  nave  been 
once  the  residence  of  an  anchorite,  whose  severi- 
ties were  of  a  very  appalling  nature.  Human 
boi^es  have  been  found  near  the  spot,  and  with 
traces  of  an  altar,  and  other  remarkable  remains, 
are  said  still  to  lie  beneath  the  rook. 

There,  not  very  long  after  the  catastrophe  of 
the  Lady  Johanne's  death,  a  stranger  of  singular 
sanctity  took  up  his  abode :  so  harsh  and  severe 
was  he  to  himself,  that  when  he  applied  the  disci- 
pline, which  he  did  continually,  his  cries  could 
be  heard  for  a  great  distance  round ;  those  who 
prostrated  themeelves  thrice  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock  where  he  had  fixed  his  cell  were  sure  to  be 
relieved  of  the  maladies  from  which  they  suffer- 
ed; and  the  fame  of  his  miracles  was  such  that 
the  Prit>ry  of  Re^n  was  crowded  with  pilg^ms 
who  came  to  visit  him.  To  those  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  access  to  him,  he  foretold 
the  future,  and  divulged  the  past ;  and  the  whole 
country  rang  with  his  fame,  and  the  extraordina- 
ry penance  to  which  he  had  condemned  himself. 

Late  one  stormy  evening  a  messenger  arrived 
at  Foremark,  bringing  an  entreaty  to  Sir  Hugo 
from  the  anchorite  of  the  rock,  that  he  would 
instantly  repair  to  his  cell,  adjuring  him  by  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  to  do  so. 

llie  knight  accordingly  took  his  way  to  the 
Mclnded  spot,  and  there  found  the  hermit  extend- 
ed on  the  hare  floor  in  the  agonies  of  death:  he 
had  only  breath  to  ask  him,  in  a  hollow  voice, 
ier  his  fcugiveness  for  some  crime  he  had  com- 


mitted against  him:  Sir  Hug;o  accorded  the  covet- 
ed pardon,  and  the  anchorite,  taking  from  his 
bosom  a  letter  or  scoll,  presented  it  to  him  as  he 
fell  back  a  corpse. 

Sir  Hugo,  although  a  man  distinguished  in  anns» 
had  no  learning,  and  as  he  was  unable  to  dedphw 
the  characters  m  the  ecroU,  he  rode  at  once  toAe 
priory,  and  confiding  it  to  one  of  the  leaned 
monks,  desired  to  know  the  concealed  meaning. 
Alter  looking  it  over,  the  monk,  with  a  shudder, 
informed  the  knight  that  itscontents  were  so  how 
rible  that  he  would  need  all  his  fiimneas  to  hev 
them— he  then  r^  as  follows : 

"  The  mendicant  frair  Bernard  and  the  rechmt 
of  the  rocks  of  Trent  are  one  and  the  sane. 
Woridly  vanity  seduced  me  to  crime — I  wished 
to  be  Uiought  a  saint,  and  I  have  beena  wjvtched 
sinner.  I  traveled  over  Europe  to  gain  partiaiss 
to  the  holy  cause— 4  gathered  money  and  spent 
it  in  wickedness  instead  of  chari^.  The  Baron 
of  Boyvill  paid  me  to  gain-  o w  Sff  Hi^o  de  Bur- 
dett  and  I  accompanied  both  to  the  Holy  Land. 
I  betrayed  Sir  Hugo  into  theFayiiim'0haiida,aad 
and  after  obtaining  money  for  \^b  ransom  iron 
his  lady,  I  returned  with  the  sum,  which  I  dnied 
with  the  Baron ;  and  found  means  to  let  Sir  Hugo 
know  that  his  lady  was  false,  and  had  reloaed  Id 
ransom  him.  After  this  the  Baron  canoe  back  to 
England,  and  endeavored,  bv  vepreaenting  that 
her  husband  was  dead,  to  inauce  the  Lady  Jo- 
hanne to  become  hie  wife,  whidi  die  steadily  re- 
fused. I  had  obtained  large  sums  from  the  Baron, 
but  he  had  of  kte  refused  lo  give  me  mote,  and 
in  revenge  I  wrought  his  ruin.  I  procured  te 
release  <n  Sic  Hugo  by  m)r  agents,  and  sent  him 
word  that  his  wife  and  friend  were  both  false. 
He  encountered  the  Baron  in  the  woods  of  Fore- 
mark,  and  slew  him,  for  he  taunted  him  with  hav- 
ing gained  the  af^tions  of  his  wife.  Mad  vriA 
jealousy.  Sir  Hugo  put  the  innoceut  lady  to  death. 
Kemorse  almost  drove  roe  distracted,  when  I 
found  the  eAct  of  my  work,  and  I  strove  bv  pen- 
itence to  atone  for  my  fearful  nns  and  those  1 
had  caused.  Pray  for  my  soul,  and  let  masses  be 
said  for  one  otherwise  lost  for  ever.** 

Sir  Hugo,  after  the  reading  of  this  fatal  con- 
fession, returned  to  Foremark  a  chang^  man :  he 
entered  the  chamber  of  his  murdered  wife  for^ 
first  time  since  her  death,  and  there  he  found  the 
piece  of  embroidery  wrought  of  her  hair,  the  tit- 
tle cornelian  ring  imd  heart,  and  the  skull  and 
cross-bones  which  were  the  sole  adonmaent  of 
her  solitary  abode.  Her  body  had  been  carefully 
buried  by  a  faithful  domestic  in  the  little  green 
Qourt  beneath  the  windows  of  her  tower,  and  to 
that  spot  he  descended. 

As  nis  footstep  trod  the  grass  at  tiie  entrance, 
he  was  arrested  by  a  sound  of  the  sweetest  m^- 
dy  he  had  ever  heard ; — ^he  stood  on  the  last  step 
and  gazed  over  the  low  waU,  and  there  he  beheld 
a  small  bind  of  slender  make,  and  peculiarly 
bright  eyes,  seated  on  a  shrub  close  to  the  lady^ 
grave,  and  singing  sweetly  and  mournfully  in 
notes  of  the  most  touching  music.  The  move- 
ment he  made  startled  ^  little  songster,  whose 
quick  eye  soon  perceiveo  him — it  insUntly  spread 
its  wings  and  flew  upward,  and  was  out  of  sight 
almost  before  he  could  observe  the  movement 
He  perceived  that  it  was  a  nightingale,  an  eastern 
bird  which  he  had  often  heard  in  Syria,  but  which 
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U  never  known  to  visit  that  part  of  England— 
nor  has  one  ever  been  seen  in  Derbyshire  from 
that  time. 

Many  were  the  tears  Sir  Hugo  shed  over  that 
mound  of  earth ;  and  when  he  mounted  his  steed 
the  next  day  and  rode  he  knew  not  whither,  it 
^aa  said  that  the  same  small  bird  flew  before 
mm,  and  he  followed  its  flight  till  it  alighted  in  a 
▼jlley,  where  in  after  years  stood  the  Monastery 
of  Ancote,  founded  by  Sir  Hugo  de  Burdett,  in 
ezpmtion  of  his  sins. 

The  Altar  of  the  Virgin  there  for  centuries 
possessed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  coverings 
that  had  ever  been  seen ;  and  whoever,  it  was 
aaid,  praved  at  that  shrine,  if  any  malady  affect- 
ed their  hands  or  fineers,  found,  when  they  rose 
from  their  orisons,  all  pain  removed. 
^The  estate  of  Foremark  passed  to  a  distant 
Dvanch  of  the  family,  but  all  the  females  of  the 
race  have  ever  since  been  celebrated  for  the  pc- 
cnliar  color  of  their  eyes,  and  the  remarkable 
beauty  of  their  hair,  at  least  such  was  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  country  in  the  time  when  legends 
ipvere  believed.  At  the  present  day  nothing  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  house  but  the  tower  and 
chamber  at  Knowle  Hill,  the  carved  face  over  the 
wall,  and  the  pictures  which  are  still  preserved 
in  the  more  modem  dwelling  house. 
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Lo,  they  together  nnrsed  and  sprung 
Prom  childhood,  still  united  rove : 
Her  white  hand  o'er  his  shoulder  flung, 

She  tells  him  of  a  sister's  love ; 
And  calls  her  deep  heart's  hopes  to  frame 
Bright  fbture  hoars,  for  hisk,  of  fnne ; 
But  SM  hew  find  her  light  step  grows, 
A  canker  groweth  at  the  reae  t 

Thenusfcofharsoag'siioiMff : 

Cold  to  tiM  gontla  hand  that  preat 
His  own  ao  fondly;  bow  'Us  o'er. 
Go !  bear  the  sinless  to  her  rest. 

n. 
'Lo!  the yevBf  hrida ia kneollag  now 

Beside  the  altar;  and  her  prayer, 
Jliiigled  with  love's  low-nurroured  vow, 

Steato  out  upon  the  silent  air. 
Hope  bloahes  on  her  brow  and  cheek; 
But  see !  what  means  that  fading  streak  1 
That  closing  eye,  that  gasping  breath, 
That  paling  lip !    Can  this  be  death  t 
Tea,  the  Destroyer  came  for  her. 

E'en  in  her  bridal  garments  drest— 
Oh !  thou,  who  wert  her  worshipper. 
Go!  bear  thy  beasUful  to  rest. 

ni. 
Xo !  now,  amid  her  children's  smiles 
She  stts,  who  to  them  being  gave ; 
The  change  comes— yet  a  little  while. 
And  there's  a  tenant  for  the  grave. 
And  moat  her  love  be  lost  to  us  t 
So  kind  a  heart  desert  us  thus  1 
Yes,  earth's  cold  blasu  at  length  have  driven 
Her  bark  to  seek  the  calm  of  Heaven. 
Boy !  bend  not  o'er  the  pallid  dead ; 
Look  not  upon  the  lifeless  hreaat ; 
The  soul  that  loVd  thee  well  hath  fled-- 
Oo!  bear  thy  ttothert^iar  real. 
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THE   TUTOR   AND   PROPRIETOR. 

BT  THB  AVTKOB  VT  THE  '*«aBAT  MBTBOPOLIS.** 

Wx  passed  pretty  near  a  house  which  was  a  short 
time  ago  the  scene  of  an  incident  which,  in  die 
hands  of  a  skilful  novelist,  might  he  spun  out  so 
as  to  make  the  orthodox  three  volumes.  In  the 
ho«Me  there  lived — I  am  not  sure  that  he  does  not 
still  reside  there— an  eoeentrie  M  ridk  landed 
proprietor.  His  own  dress  and  manners  were 
plain,  and  his  mode  of  life  homely;  hut,  intend- 
ing a  handsome  fevtone  for  each  of  his  family-^ 
two  sons  and  a  daughter — ^it  was  his  great  amhi- 
tion  to  give  them  a  first  rate  education.  The 
dauffhter  being  the  eldest,  had  returned  from  one 
of  the  first  bou^ing-eehools,  quite  an  aceomplieh- 
ed  lady.  He  doated  on  her,  and  fully  made  up 
his  mind  that  she  should  either  be  married  to  a 
man  of  rank  and  importance  in  the  world,  or  not 
married  at  all.  For  the  two  sons,  in  order,  as  he 
said,  that  they  might  he  educated  under  his  own 
eye,  that  he  might  see  that  full  justice  was  done 
to  them,  he  employed  a  talented  young  man, 
whom  the  old  eeoeiitric  gentieaum  constantly  lau- 
ded to  the  skies  for  his  exceeding  modesty  of  man- 
ner. Things  went  on  for  a  season  as  smoothly 
as  either  party  could  wish,  the  tutor  growing 
every  hour  in  the  good  graces  of  his  patron.  He 
became,  in  fine,  a  confirmed  favorite,  and  was  in 
every  respect  **  treated  as  one  erf  the  family." 

One  day,  after  dinner,  the  modest  tutor  (there 
being  no  one  present  but  themselves)  said  to  the 
old  gentleman,  in  hesitating  accents,  scarcely  ven« 
turing  to  raise  his  head  as  ne  spoke,  that  he  wish- 
ed to  consult  him  confidently  for  a  few  minutea 
on  a  very  important  and  delicate  matter ;  and  to 
get  his  advice  a3  to  how  he  ought  to  act  in  the 
peculiar  circumstance  in  which  he  was  placed. 
**Quite  ready  to  hear  you,  sir,  and  to  give  tou 
the  best  advice  in  my  power,"  observed  the  other, 
who  had  always  been  remarkid>le  for  his  rough, 
blunt  manner  of  speaking. 

"  I  reaUr  dont  know  how  to  begin.  I'm  al- 
most afraia  to  mention  the  thing  to  )rou,"  renark- 
ed  the  tutor,  untying  and  tying  a  piece  of  twine 
OB  his  finger,  on  which  he  kept  ms  eye  steadily 
fixed. 

«  Oh  don't  be  afraid,  sir,  out  with  it  It's  no- 
thing horrible,  I  hope  ^ 

"Oh  dear,  nor 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  hear  it  at  onee." 

"  It's  aho^  an  afbir  of  the  heart" 

<*  Ah !  an  affidr  of  the  hewt  ?  Ay,  I  see  yon 
young  men  know  8ometiiin|[  about  these  matters, 
ft  is  long  since  I  had  an  aflair  of  the  heart,  though 
I  have  had  plenty  of  other  aflyra,  far  more  seri- 
ous— ^but  young  men  must  be  young  men ;  yes, 
they  must  Come,  take  a  glass  of  wme,  and  tell 
us  all  about  this  affair  of  the  heart." 

And  as  he  spoke,  the  eccentiic  old  gentfenan 
poured  a  glass  of  unexceptionable  port,  and  pase- 
ed  it  to  the  tutor,  whion  the  latter  delibeiately 
drank  off. 

"  Now,  sir,  for  this  love  story — this  aflair  of 
the  heart;  you  have  fallen  in  love  with  some 
pretty  girl,  aad  wish  to  marry  her,  I  suppose  ?" 

The  tutor  owned  the  soft  impeachment, 

"Well,  and  why  not  marry  ner  ?" 

**  Tbaf  s  just  the  point  about  which  I  wiriked 
to  consult  you." 
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**  la  she  an  amiable  girl  ?" 

"  The  very  perfection  of  erefy^ing  that  is  mor- 
rally  good  ana  mentally  excellent." 

"  So,  80.  And  belongs  to  a  respectable  fami- 
ly?" 

"A  Tery  respectable  family.  Indeed,  she 
moves  in  a  better  sphere  of  life  than  myself,  and 
her  family  are  so  respectable,  that  any  gentleman 
might  and  would  be  proud  to  be  connected  with 
it.- 

•  "  Then  why,  jrou  spalpeen,  don't  you  marry 
faer  at  once  ?"  said  the  ola  man,  raising  his  right 
leg  and  placing  it  on  an  adjacent  chair. 

'*  But  I  have  not  vet  ootained  the  consent  of 
ber  father,"  replied  the  tutor,  speaking  in  a  seem- 
ingly subdued  and  timid  tone,  and  not  having 
courage  enough  to  look  his  patron  in  the  face. 

•*  Then  why,  sir,  don't  you  obtain  it  r* 

**  I  am  afraid  to  ask  it.** 

"  W  hy  afraid  to  ask  f    Don't  be  a  coward-*' 

"  I'm  afraid,  because  she  assures  me  that  ber 
father  would  never  consent  to  her  marriage  with 
one  who  is  entirely  destitute  of  means,  and  has 
nothing  but  his  education  and  good  moral  charac- 
ter to  recommend  him." 

••  Does  she  speak  confidently  on  the  point  ?" 

<*  Oh  most  confidently.     She  is  quite  positive." 

"  Quite  sure,  eh  ?* 

"  Perfectly  certain." 

"  No  chance  of  the  father  3rielding  ?" 

*'  Not  the  slirbtest.!* 

"  Is  he  an  old  man  ?" 

'*  He  is  advanced  in  years." 

<*  Then,  sir,  he  must  h%  an  old  iool.  €k>me, 
take  another  glass  of  wine." 

The  eccentric  old  gentleman  here  filled  up  the 
glass  of  his  son's  preceptor,  and  the  iMter  quafifed 
off  its  contents. 

**  Do  I  know  this  stupid  piece  of  antiquity  ?" 

**  Intimately." 

**  And  for  some  time  ?" 

."  For  very  many  years." 

<*  Does  he  and  his  daugfat^  reside  in  tbis  neigh- 
borhood ?" 

"  They  do." 

**  Is  it  a  fair  question  to  ask  the  old  idiot* s 
name  ?" 

*'  I  would  radier  not  mention  it  in  existing  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  Oh,  very  good.  I  would  not  press  you  by 
any  means.    I  say — " 

The  love-struck  tutor  was  all  attention. 

**  Listen  to  me,  sir — lend  me  your  ears." 

"  I  will  with  the  greatest  pleasure." 

"What  I  am  going  to  say  is  worth  bearing." 

"  I  am  anxious  to  hear  it." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  you'll  do." 

"  I  shall  be  most  grateful  for  the  advice  in  so 
tryine  a  situation  as  mat  in  which  I  am  placed." 

"  Take  another  glass  of  port.  Keep  up  your 
beart,  sir." 

The  tutor  took  another  glass,  the  example  be- 
ing set  him  by  his  friend  and  counsellor. 

"Is  the  young  lady  very  mucb  attached  to 
you?" 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  ardor  of  ber 
affection." 

"  Would  she  elope — that  is,  run  away  with 
you.'" 
"  She  is  willing  to  do  anything." 


"  Then,  sir,  your  course  is  clear.  Cany  bei 
off  and  get  married  at  once." 

"  I'm  afraid  of  offending  the  old  gentleman,  ber 
father." 

<i  Oh ! — the  old  gentleman,  ber  father !  Never 
mind  him,  if  you  can  get  the  gprl  herself." 

"  And  would  you  r^ly  advise  me  to  run  away 
v^ith  her  ?  I  would  not  like  to  take  so  important 
a  step  without  your  approval." 

"  I  would  advise  you — I  do  advise  you,  and  let 
it  be  done  directly,  sir.    Why,  you   have  bo 

SJuck  or  spirit  aboutyou,  or  you  would  bare 
one  it  before  now.  Tnunder  and  lishtuing !  old 
as  I  am,  sir,  I  would  do  it  myself.  You  do  it  at 
once." 

« I  was  anxious  to  consult  you  on  00  delicate 
a  matter." 

"  Well,  sir,  you  know  my  opinion  and  have 
got  my  advice.  Don't  be  faint-hearted,  sir,  get 
up  early  and  elope  with  the  lady  to-morrow 
morninff ;  and  take  my  horse  and  gig  for  the  pur- 
pose.   Ibey  are  quite  at  vour  service." 

"  I  am  really  under  infinite  obligations  to  you 
for  the  deep  interest  you  have  taken  in  the  mat- 
ter rU  adopt  your  advice,  and  avail  myself  of 
your  kind  offer  01  your  horse  and  gig  to  enable 
me  to  carry  her  off," 

"  Do,  sir,  do ;  and  mind  you  do  it  effectually. 
Let  there  be  no  mistake,  no  failure  in  the  matter. 
Success  to  you  in  your  new  enterprise.  Let  tat 
know  when  you  have  made  the  young  lady  your 
wife." 

"  I  will  with  the  greatest  possible  pleasure." 

On  the  following  morning,  the  old  gentlemai 
summoned  his  daughter,  as  was  his  custom,  down 
to  breakfast,  he  stationing  himself  on  the  occa- 
sion, at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  No  responae  wts 
made  to  his  first  summons. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  you  lazy,  indolent  hussy, 
that  you  don't  come  when  you're  called .'"  bawled 
the  old  and  eccentric  personage,  in  the  way  of 
continuing  his  first  call. 

Still  there  was  no  answer. 

"You  are  sound  asleep,  I  suppose.  Why 
don't  you  get  up  and  come  down  directly  ?  Do 
you  hear  ?" 

Still  there  was  no  response. 

"  I  say,  you  indolent  good-for-nothing  piece  of 
goods  why  dont  you" 

"  Please,  sir,"  interposed  an  out-door  man  ser- 
vant who  had  just  entered  the  ball,  "  please,  or,  | 
I  saw  Miss  and  the  Tntor  driving  away  this 
morning  at  hve  o'clock,  in  your  gig.  And  more  | 
than  that,  please  your  honor,  they  (horse,  rig, 
and  all)  seemed  as  if  they  were  in  a  dreadful 
hurry.    They  were  indeed,  sir." 

The  old  man  audibly  groaned,  and  sank  dova 
on  the  stairs.     The  truth  flashed  into  his  mini    \ 
It  was  his  own  daughter  who  had  eloped  wiib   I 
the  tutor,  in  obedience  to  his  own  advice  tendered 
to  the  latter  so  emphatically  on  the  previous  day. 


THE   LAST   YEAR'S   BALANCE. 

Oncc  upon  a  time  Mr.  Doubledot  kept  a  tally- 
shop  in  the  Borough.  He  sold  (on  very  profits- 
ble  credit)  all  sorts  of  varieties  to  tempt  thought- 
less women — such  as  caps,  bonnets,  blonde  wnif- 
kers,  ribbons,  imilaition  Jace,  polka  pelisses,  arti- 
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ficial — very  artificial  flowers,  and  wc  know  not 
what  besides.  One  New  Year's  Eve  the  shop 
was  closed,  and  all  his  assistants  released  for  the 
night,  except  the  errand-boy,  Dicky  Dm ^get,  and 
his  skeleton  clerk,  Phillip  Tick.  Dicky  was 
employed  smoothing  pieces  of  paper,  and  disen- 
tangling bits  of  string,  as  cold  and  as  drtrwsy  as 
any  boy  could  be  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  in  a 
hurge  snop  in  December,  without  a  fire.  Phillip 
Tick  was  perched  at  a  desk  in  a  small  j;lazed 
coimting-hoase  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  ninnine 
up  one  column  and  down  another  of  a  calf-bound 
ledger,  until  Dicky  Drugget  began  to  think  that 
Tick  was  the  embodiment  of  compound  addition. 
At  length,  to  his  delight,  he  heard  Tick  exclaim, 
•*  Done  sir !" 

"  Very  glad  to  hear  it,"  thought  Dicky. 

••And  what  is  the  balance.  Tick  ?"  said  Mr. 
Donbledot. 

••After  deducting  10  per  cent,  for  bad  debts, 
sir,"  replied  Tick,  ••  the  balance  is  £847. 123. 4d, 
and  considering  the  times,  sir*  a  very  fair  balance 
at  the  end  of  tlhe  year." 

••  Middling,  middling,**  said  Doubledot 

•*  Enormous,"  thought  Dicky. 

'•  Put  up  the  books.  Tick,*'  said  Doubledot, 
•*  we've  done  enough  for  to-night." 

••  Quite,"  thought  Dicky,  and  to  his  comfort  he 
heard  the  ledgers,  and  journals,  and  day-books 
lamp,  lump  in  the  great  iron  chest,  and  then  the 
great  bolts  rattled  and  said  as  plainly  as  bolts 
could  speak,  "Safe!  safe!" 

••  Come  up  stairs.  Tick ;  we  must  see  the  old 
3rear  out,**  said  Doubledot.  ''It  wants  but  a 
quarter  to  13 ;  and  Dick  3rou  can  go." 

••  Thank'ee  sir,"  answered  Dick,  and  be  dived 
under  the  counter  for  his  little  seal-skin  cap,  and 
red  worsted  comforter.'* 

«•  Dick !" 

••  Yes,  sir,"  and  he  popped  up  again  like  a 
Jack  in  the  box. 

••  Wait  a  few  minutes — go  in  the  counting* 
house — I  think  I  want  you  for  something,"  said 
Mr  Doubledot,  as  he  and  Tick  left  by  a  little  door 
that  opened  into  the  nassage. 

Dick  sighed  and  thought  of  his  mother  who 
^was  sitting  up  for  him,  and  wished  himself  under 
liis  caKco  sheet  and  three  horse-rugs.  ••  What 
€k>es  he  want  with  me  at  this  time  ?"  thought 
Dick,  as  he  seated  himself  in  the  chair  lately 
occupied  by  the  portly  person  of  his  master.  He 
put  his  heels  upon  the  hobs,  and  as  both  of  his 
shoes  had  holes  in  the  bottom,  the  fire  soon  crept 
into  the  very  cold  soles  of  his  feet. 

••  Hard  work,  this,"  thought  Didc,  ••  for  four 
■hillings  a-week,  and  find  oneself.  Mine  's  ray- 
ther  a  small  basin,  and  so  it  need  be»"  and  he 
glanced  at  a  little  white  bundle  that  lay  by  the 
aide  of  his  seal-skin  cap.  •'  Eight  hundred  and 
ever  so  many  more  pounds,  and  all  made  in  a 
year ;  well,  as  sure  as  my  name  *s— — " 

••  Dick,"  said  a  female  voice.  It  was  Mary,  the 
liousemaid,  who  had  brought  something  smoking 
in  a  large  tea-cup. 

•*  What's  that,  Mary?" 

••  A  drop  of  egg-hot,"  replied  the  girl.  ••  Cook 
aad  me  have  bc^n  making  ourselves  comfortable, 
and  we  thought  you  were  a-cold,  and  would  like 
a  little  too.    Here!" 

Dick  took  the  cup  with  a  grin ;  aad,  as  he  nif< 


fed  it,  he  thought  he  had  never  smelled  anything 
so  comfortable  in  his  life.  Before  he  could  say 
more  than  *•  This  is  prime,"  Mr.  Doubledot's  bell 
summoned  Mary  up  stairs. 

Dick  sipped  and  sipped  the  pleasant  beverage 
in  the  cup,  and  edged  himself  close  to  the  fire ; 
and  then  he  sipped  again  until  he  felt  his  eyes 
begin  to  twinkle,  and  the  cold  to  eteal  out  of  nis 
breeches  pockets  and  up  the  back  of  his  jacket, 
and  through  the  holes  in  his  shoes,  until  at  last 
he  became  as  warm  as  a  toast. 

"Well,"  thought  Dick,  "if  I  were  a  master 
tallyman,  and  had  eight  hundred  and  ever  so* 
many  more  pounds,  I 'd  have  such  stuff*  as  this* 
three  times  a  day.  La !  what  a  lot  of  egg-hot  is^ 
locked  up  in  that  iron  chest,  and  nobody  allowed 
to  drink  it ;"  and  then  he  sipped  again,  until  he" 
had  not  more  than  a  teaspoonful  left  at  the  bottoov 
of  the  cup. 

The  fire  and  the  tipple  were  too  much  for 
Dicky,  tired  as  he  was,  and  he  went  off"  into  a 
good  snoring  sleep.  Then  he  began  to  dream. 
New  year*s  eve  nas  a  patent  for  dreams.  He 
fancied  to  his  great  surprise  that  he  saw  he  was 
exactly  like  his  master,  Mr.  Doubledot ;  and  yet 
he  could  see  himself,  Dicky  Drugffet,  inside  of 
this  wonderful  fancy^  dress.  "  W  bars  all  this 
about?"  said  Dicky;  "  I've  dropped  into  agpod 
thing,  I  have — especially  if  I'm  to  have  the  eight 
hundred  and  nobody  knows  how  many  pounds.*^ 
As  he  spoke  he  saw  a  large  ke^  hopping  along 
the  floor,  and  then  on  to  a  chair,  and  then  into 
the  large  key-hole  in  the  iron  chest.  It  turned' 
itself  round,  and  the  great  bolts  rattled  as  they 
did  before ;  and  the  ledgers,  and  the  journals,  anct 
the  day-books  lump'd,  lump'd  out,  clambered  on- 
to the  desks,  and  then  laid  themselves  quietly 
down  on  the  mahogany. 

«•  There'll  be  a  row  m  the  morning,"  thought 
Dicky. 

"  W  hat  for  ?"  said  a  voice,  which  sounded  ex* 
actly  like  Tick's.    ••  You're  master  here." 

Dick  looked  round,  and  there,  sure  enough, 
was  old  Philip  Tick,  but  in  such  a  funny  cos- 
tume. His  trousers  seemed  of  sprigged  nmslin, 
and  his  waistcoat  of  russia  leather,  all  scored 
about  with  strips  of  pachment  like  the  sides  of  a 
ledger.  His  coat  was  trimmed  all  over  with  bits 
of  ribbon ;  and  his  whiskers  were  made  of  blonde, 
and  stuffed  full  of  fancy  flowers.  Dicky  wa» 
sorely  puzzled,  and  speechless  for  sometime;  - 
but  Tick  at  length  broke  the  silence : 

••  I've  come  to  show  you  the  balance  of  the 
past  year— the  eight  hundred  and  ever  so  many 
pounds,"  said  the  visionary  Tick;  the  ledgers, 
and  the  journals,  and  the  day-books,  seemed  to 
open  of  themselves,  and  Dick  saw  the  names  of 
the  customers,  and  the  long  list  of  articles  placed 
under  them.  As  he  looked,  he  saw  several  little 
cramped  6s  turn  over  and  make  themselves  into 
9s,  and  round  Os  shoot  out  and.  change  into  6s, 
whilst  poor  paltry  Is  split  themselves  and  be- 
came lis. 

Tick  then  took  a  small  piece  of  sponge,  and 
deliberately  wiped  out  the  pence  colnmAs  ona 
after  tfie  other. 

••  What  are  you  doing r  said  Dick.       .  _.  . 

••Wiping out  the  oTcrcharge,"  replied  Tick^ 
and  now  that  Pre  finished,  there  go  ever  so  maaj^ 
1  odd  pounds,  master.** 
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Dick  didn*t  like  it— he  thooght  he  (Tick)  wsis 
a  little  hit  of  a  rascal. 

"  And  now  let  us  look  to  folio  one,**  said  Tick. 
"  Folio  one. 


"  MRS.  DRABBLB. 

To  a  mertor  Victoria  Shmwl jeo 

'*  4  Pair  of  Blonde  Whiskers 0 

<*  10  yards  of  Gros  de  Naples  Silk    .    .    .  S 
**  1  Pair  of  open  worked  Cotton  Stooklnn  0 


Total XI     10 

and  now  look  at  the  lady." 

Dick  looked  in  the  direction  that  Tick  indica- 
ted, and  there  he  saw  Mrs.  Drabble  dressed  out 
in  her  three  pounds  three  and  sixpenny  worth  of 
tawdry  finery.  She  was  in  a  dreadml  pucker, 
and  well  she  might  be,  for  the  tally-man  was  on 
the  stairs,  and  Mrs.  Drabble  had  not  a  shilling  in 
the  house.  As  the  newspaper  gentlemen  say, 
the  scene  which  ensued  is  more  easily  imagined 
than  described,  but  it  ended  by  Mrs.  Drabble 
fainting  into  a  washing-tub  that  stood  on  the 
floor,  and  the  tally-man  declaring  that  he  would 
make  "  her  husband  dub  up  in  a  week." 

**  And  he'll  be  as  good  as  his  word,"  said  Tick ; 
"  he  don't  care  about  turning  them  into  the  street, 
and  sowing  discord  between  man  and  wife.  True, 
he  tempted  the  woman  to  buy  bargains  and  use- 
less things — but  what  then  ?  Such  doings  make 
your  eight  hundred  pounds,  master." 

Dick  felt  satisfied  he  was  a  rascal^ 

And  so  Tick  went  on  from  folio  to  folio,  and 

Eoor  Dick  saw  quarreling  where  there  should 
ave  been  peace,  and  heard  angry  reviUngs  where 
only  words  of  comfort  should  hare  been  spo- 
ken. 

"Well,  Master,"  said  Hck,  "have  you  seen 
enough  of  the  last  year's  balance  ?  Don't  you 
think  you  are  to  beenyied,  and  your  wealth  cov- 
eted ?  Is  not  moneV«o  gained  Setter  than  sleep- 
ing under  a  calico  sheet  and  three  horse  rugs,  and 
having  holes  in  your  shoes,  and  four  shillings  a- 
week  and  finding  yourself  ^ 

"No— no!"  gasped  Dick,  "Tm  sure  that  it's 
not." 

.  "  0,  you  're  sure  it 's  not  r  said  Tick.  '*Then 
the  sooner  these  books  go  to  r^st  again  the  bet- 
ter ;"  and  then  the  ledgers,  and  the  day-books 
lump'd  back  again  to  their  iron  resting-place. 

^  Hck  too  shrunk  down  until  the  chest  seemed 
big  enough  to  make  him  a  very  handsome  man- 
sion,  and  as  he  stood  between  the  two  massy 
doors  he  said : 

"Wcky  Druwet,  be  a  good  boy,  and  never 
envy  any  man  his  wealth  until  you  know  how 
he  gets  It.  Wiser  folks  than  you,  Dicky,  very 
often  grow  dissatisfied  with  roast  beef  because 
somebody  else  eats  venison;  but  if  they  knew 
bow  hard  the  venison  is  to  digest  from  being 
bought  with  dirty  money,  they  would  thank  their 
Btars  that  they  had  such  a  friend  as  a  confiding 
butdier.  Good  night,  Dicky,  don't  you  forget 
the  Last  Year's  Balance." 

Tick  stepped  into  the  chest,  and  the  doors  flew 
tog^ttier  with  mvch  the  same  noise  as  that  pro- 
duced by knocking  down  a  shovel,  a  poker, 

and  a  pair  of  tongs,  on  an  iron  fender,  a  feat 
^hich  Dick  Dha^  performed  at  his  master's 
•o«ntrog-hoiise  exAcdy  as  the^dock  on  the  stairs 
struck  One. 


THE   WICKED    CAPTAIN. 

A    LSOKND    or     TRX    SOUTH    SKAS. 
BT  THOMAS  AiaO. 

A  RuxuB  captain  in  the  South  Seas  had  Biarder- 
ed  his  mate,  an  excellent  youth,  for  pretended 
disobedience  of  orders;  and  for  this  crime  God 
sent  the  black- winged  overtaking  tempest,  which 
beat  his  ship  to  pieces,  and  he  was  cast  alone 
upon  a  desert  isumd.  It  was  night  when  he  re- 
covered from  his  drenched  dream,  and  sat  down 
on  a  green  bank  above  the  sea-margo,  to  reflect 
on  his  situation.  The  Btorm-iacks  had  fled  away ; 
the  moon  came  peering  round  above  the  world  of 
seas,  and  up  through  £e  cold,  clear  wilderness  of 
heaven :  the  dark  tree-tops  of  the  forest,  which 
grew  down  to  the  very  sands,  waved  in  the  silver 
night.  But  neither  this  beauty  after  the  tempest, 
which  should  have  touched  his  heart  with  gnte- 
f  ul  h(^,  nor  the  sense  of  his  deliverance,  nor 
yet  the  subduing  influence  of  hunger,  could  soft- 
en that  mariner's  soul ;  but  he  sat  till  morning, 
unrepentant  of  his  murder,  fortifying  himself  m 
injustice,  hardening  his  heart,  kicking  against 
the  pricks.  About  sunrise  he  climbed  up  into  a 
high  treci  to  look  around  him.  The  island,  so 
far  as  he  could  see  on  all  sides,  seemed  one  wild 
and  fenceless  forest ;  but  there  was  a  high  hill, 
swathed  in  golden  sunlight,  perhaps  three  or  f oar 
miles  inland,  which,  if  he  could  reach  and  climb 
it,  would  give  him  a  wide  prospect,  and  perhMS 
show  him  some  inhabited  district.  To  make  for 
this  hill,  he  descended  from  the  tree,  and  struck 
infto  the  woods,  studious  to  pursue  the  straight 
line  of  rout  which  he  laid  down  lor  htmaelf,  in 
order  to  reach  the  moantain. 

The  foniit  was  full  of  enormous  trees,  of  dd 
prodigious  growth,  bursting  into  wild  gams,  and 
rough  all  over  with  parasitical  plants  and  fangi 
of  every  color,  like  monstrous  hvers;  while  op 
and  down  the  trunks  ran  Strang  painted  birds, 
pecking  into  the  bark  with  th^r  hard  bills,  and 
dotting  the  still  air  with  their  multitadinovs  litde 
blows.  Deeper  from  the  engalfed  navel  of  the 
wood  came  tne  solitary  cries  of  more  sequestered 
birds.  Onward  went  the  wicked  captain,  slowly, 
and  with  little  cantion,  becanse  he  never  doubted 
that  he  should  easily  find  the  mountain ;  but  rough 
and  impervious  thickets  turned  him  so  olt,  andso 
far  aside,  that  gradually  he  foigot  his  pn^iosed 
track,  and  became  quite  bewildmd.  In  this  per- 
plexity, he  again  cbmbed  a  high  tree,  to  disoorer 
the  bearing  of  the  hill;  but  it  was  no  longer  to 
be  seen.  Nothing  was  before  him  and  around 
him,  but  a  boundless  expanse  of  tree-tops,  which, 
under  a  sky  now  darkened  to  a  twilif^t,  began 
to  moan  and  surge  like  a  sea.  Descending  in 
baste,  he  tried  to  retrace  his  steps ;  but  this  it  was 
out  of  his  power  distinctly  to  do;  and  he  only 
went  deeper  into  the  wood,  which  began  toaiope 
downward  perceptibly.  Darkness,  in  the  hmmi- 
time,  tbiekened  among  the  trees,  which  were  seen 
standing  far  6m,  as  in  a  dream,  crooked  in  th^ 
trunks,  like  the  bodies  of  old  men,  and  aitogethv 
unlike  the  trees  of  an  upper  worM.  Every  thing 
was  ominously  still,  till  all  at  once  the  millions 
of  leaves  were  shaken,  as  if  with  small  eddying 
bubbles  of  wind.  Forthwith  came  the  tempest 
The  jagged  lightning  lanced  the  forest-gulfs  with 
its  sw2S  and  perilous  beauty ;  while  oyeriiead 
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the  thunder  was  crushed  and  nunmed  through  the 
broken  heavens,  making  the  living  beams  of  the 
iorest  to  auiyer  like  reeds.  Whemer  real  or  im- 
aginary, the  wicked  captain  thought  that  he  heard, 
at  the  same  time,  the  roar  of  wild  beasts,  and 
«aw  the  darkness  spotted  with  their  fiery  eyes ; 
and  to  save  himsell  from  them,  he  climbed  up 
into  a  tree,  and  sat  in  its  mossv  clefts.  As  the 
storm  above  and  beneath  ranged  away,  and  again 
drew  nearer  and  nearer,  with  awful  alternations, 
the  heart  of  the  wicked  captain  begnn  to  whirl 
within  him,  tugsed  at  by  immediate  horrors,  and 
the  sense  of  ultimate  consequences,  from  his 
helpless  situation.  In  his  agony,  he  twisted  hlm- 
^If  from  branch  to  branch,  Bke  a  monkey,  braid- 
\yntg  hiB  legs,  and  making  riius  with  his  arms;  at 
the  same  time  crying  out  sinout  his  crime,  and 
babbling  a  sort  of  delirious  repentaaee.  In  a 
moment  the  tempest  was  over-blown,  and  eveiy 
thin^  hushed,  as  if  the  heavens  wished  to  listen 
to  his  contrition.  .  But  it  was  no  contrition ;  no- 
thii^  but  an  intoxicated  inGoatineAce,--a  jumble 
of  fear  and  .blasphemy;  such  a  babbling  as  a 
man  might  make  if  he  were  drunk  withme  de- 
vil's tears,  gathered,  as  they  came  glittering  like 
mineral  drops  down  the  murky  ro<»:s  of  damna- 
tion, in  bottles  made  of  the  tough  hearts  of  old 
vindictive  queens.  God  does  not  despise  any 
working  of  the  sinner's  heart,  when  albed,  even 
most  remotel]^,  to  repentance:  and  because  the 
wicked  captain  had  felt  the  first  teariags  of  te- 
morseful  fear,  God  sant  to  him,  from  &m  white 
land  of  sinless  children,  the  young  little  Cherub 
<d  Pity.  And  when  the  wicked  captain  lifted  up 
his  eyes  and  looked  into  the  forest,  he  saw  far 
of;  as  at  the  end  of  a  long  vista,  the  vadiant  child 
coining  on  in  naked  light;  and,  drawing  near, 
the  young  Being  whi^^  tohinwthat  hewottld 
Md  him  from  the  forest,  and  brin^^  a  ship  for 


him,  if  he  woold  go  hosM,  aad  oa  his  kaees  eon- 
lass  hia  crime  to  the  a«ed  pavents  of  the  yaudi 
whom  he  had  murdered^  and  be  to  them  asa  sob, 
lor  the  only  son  whom  they  had  lost.  The  wick- 
ad  oaptain  readily  vowad  ta  perform  these  eaadi- 
tioasy  aad  so  the  Babe  of  Pity  led  him  from  the 
forest,  aad,  taking  him  to  a  high  ptomontory 
above  the  sea  shore,  bade  him  look  to  tha  sea  >— 


aad  the  piomised  ship  was  seen  hanging  like  a 
.palehof  saashiaeoB  the  far  Uoe  rim  of  me  wa- 
tera.  Aa  she  came  on  and  eaae  near,  the  heart 
of  the  wicked  c^>tatn  was  again  hardened  within 
him,  and  he  determined  not  to  perform  his  vow. 

'*  Your  heart  has  again  waxed  ebdorate,**  said 
the  Fi^re,  who  still  Uved  before  him  like  a  lit- 
tle white  dial  in  the  sun ;  •«  aad  I  shall  now  turn 
the  ship  away,  for  I  have  her  hdm  in  my  hand. 
Look  now,  aad  toll  me  what  Aou  seest  in  the 
sea."  The  wicked  captain  looked  for  the  sh^, 
hatahe  had  melted  away  from  off  the  waters ; 
aad  when  he  turned,  in  his  blind  fury,  to  lay  hold 
OB  the  White  Babe,  it  was  vaaished  too. 

**  Come  back  to  aie^  thou  imp,''  cried  the  hun- 
-giy  blaspfaemer,  while  his  face  waxed  grim  with 
wild  passions,  *'  or  I  will  burl  thia^tfger  at  the 
laaa  of  the  Almighty.'*  So  saying,  he  drew  a 
-ahtap  dear  dagg^er  from  hia  side,  tad  pointing  it 
nward,  threw  it  with  all  his  might  against  the 
a£y.  It  was  now  the  calm  aad  breathless  noon- 
tide, and  when  this  impous  daxger  was  thrown 
•  iqp»  act  a  bmeoewaastiningiAue  forest  skirisor 


on  the  beaked  promontory ;  but  ere  it  fell,  a  whirl- 
in|;  rairal  blast  of  wind  came  down  from  the 
mid-sky,  and,  catching  the  dagger,  took  it  away 
glittering  up  i^to  the  blue  hoaom  of  heaven. 
Struck  with  a  new  horror,  despite  of  his  harden- 
ed heart,  the  wicked  cq^tain  stood  looking  up  to 
heaven  after  his  dagger,  when  there  fell  upon 
his  face  Ave  great  drops  of  blood,  as  if  from  the 
five  wounds  of  Christ.  And  in  the  sai^e  minute, 
as  he  was  trying  to  wipe  away  this  Baptism  of 
Wrath,  he  reel^  and  fell  from  the  lofty  promon- 
tory where  he  stood  into  the  sea,  into  the  arms  of 
the  youth  whom  he  had  murdered  and  thrown 
overboard,  and  whose  corpse  had  been  brought 
hither  by  the  tides  and  the  wandering  winds.  So 
the  wicked  ci4>tain  sunk  forever  in  the  waters. 


THE   KING'S   PAGE. 

BY  MART  RVS8BLL  MITPORD. 

If  thou  be  he,  then  art  thou  prisoner.— Shakspbre. 

Thkbb  have  been  prisons  of  more  pretension,  as 
witness  the  cells  oi  the  Inquisition,  and  places  of 
esdle  of  grander  name,  the  frozen  deserts  of  Sibe- 
ria lor  instance^  or  the  sweltering  swamps  of  Su- 
riaam;  but  for  a  chilly  barren,  heart-breaking  roo- 
notony-<-^  weary,  dreary  dragging  on  of  life, 
when  all  that  renders  life  bearable  is  taken  away, 
-oomaMnd  me  to  a  Prussian  fortress  during  the 
reign  of  that  literary  coxcomb,  small  poet,  emi- 
nent soldier,  sad  deiq»ot,  but  tolerably  amuNJig, 
and  by  fits  tolerably  well  natured  personage, 
Fredamck,  misnamed  the  QretA*  To  be  sure  the 
inmates,  if  it  be  tme  that  the  misfortunes  of  oth- 
ers convey  some  consolation  in  calamity,  had  the 
wretched  comfort  of  knowing  that  from  the  whole 
eountry*  iat,  dull,  aad  af^y  oiough  at  the  best, 
bang  little  better  than  a  camp,  or  a  battle  plain, 
the  towiis  and  ciliea,  huge  barracks,  and  every 
ckizen,  from  the  tottenng  gieat-grandfather  to 
tha  infant  ia  the  cradle,  a  soldier,  past,  present 
or  future,  resDonsihle  for  the  slightest  inhinge- 
ment  ci  aa  aU  but  impracticable  military  code, 
thore  was  not  aa  iadividaal  in  the  kingdom  who 
BDgfct  not  be  in  an  iaatant  impriaoaed  like  them- 
sdves.  Bat  withoat  venturiag  to  dispate  the  ge- 
neral trath  of  Bochefoucanlf  s  celebrated  maxim, 
it  may  be  doobled  v^ther  the  captive,  pacing 
lor  tiie  miHioadi  time  the  stone  floor  of  tfa«  diyi- 
geon,  aad  -mEoty  trying  to  divine  the  fauh  lot 
which  he  was  incarcerated,  coald  derive  much 
plaasare  from  reAectiag  Aat  half  his  friends  and 
kinsmen  m^  at  wme  Intare  day  be  in  equal 
jeopardy. 

Next  in  diseomfott  to  the  prisoners  witfaia  diose 
diaaml  cells  woe  the  jailers,  who  kept  ward 
widiout,  aad  who,  cooped  up  between  the  walls 
of  the  fortress,  wtte,  as  compared  to  those  whom 
they  guarded,  pretty  much  as  birds  in  an  aviary 
compared  vmth  the  same  order  of  feathered  bibeds 
in  a  ea^.  At  Spaadau,  the  oommandant.  Major 
Kieinwitz,  an  invaKd  soldier,  found  so  much  difll- 
eulty  ia  obtainii^^assifltaats  for  ifens  Klaos,  who 
had  the  dungeons  ia  charge,  that  he  thought  him- 
8<df  kieky  in  pining  the  service  of  a  pretty  yoath, 
who  called  himself  WilhehnSteinfort,  an  orphan, 
who  having  aa  only  brother,  cared,  he  said, 
ne^una  for  the  world  withoat  the  walls,  aad 
showed  great  zeal  ia  tasisting  Klaus,  who,  laaae 
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from  the  consequences  of  an  old  wound,  found 
much  difficulty  in  passinj^  up  and  down  the  steep 
stone  stairs,  while  carrying  their  scanty  meals  to 
the  miserable  inmates  of  the  cells. 

Two  or  three,  distinguished  by  triple  padlocks, 
each  boasting  its  different  key — keys  whose  in- 
tricacy and  convolutions  seemed  dim  forebodings 
of  the  wonders  of  Bremah — ^were  reserved  by 
Klaus  for  his  own  especial  attendant.  One 
should  think  that  Wilhelm  was  enough  of  the 
poor  captive ;  but  these  prisoners  seemed  to  ex- 
cite his  curiosity  not  a  little.  One  momiltg,  ta- 
king advantage  of  a  fit  of  good  humor  on  the  part 
of  his  master,  and  of  his  master's  lady  and  mis- 
tress, Madame  Klaus,  he  prevailed  upon  him  to 
allow  each  of  the  poor  wretches  a  solitary  walk 
in  a  small  yard,  closed  in  on  every  side  by  the 
steep  walls  of  the  fortress,  and  scarcely  even  at 
noon-tide  admitting  one  glimpse  of  the  blessed 
sun ;  and  as  they  emerged,  pale  and  haggard,  into 
the  light  of  day,  he  brushed  the  tears  from  his 
eyes,  and  gazed  upon  their  wasted  forms  and  wan 
complexions,  with  the  eagerness  with  which  a 
mother  would  seek  for  a  missing  child.  Appa- 
rently Wilhelm's  search  bad  be^  in  vain.  One 
prisoner  among  those  most  carefully  guarded,  and 
one  alone,  had  not  shared  an  indulgence  too  dan- 
gerous for  repetition.  Wilhelm,  as  soon  as  he 
ascertained  the  fact^  hastened  to  the  triply  locked 
door.  *'  Max !"  and  the  exclamation  of  surprise 
and  joy  with  which  that  earnest  whisper  was  ac- 
knowledged and  reciprocated  told  at  a  word  that 
the  searcn  was  at  an  end. 

For  three  weary  days — days  which,  although 
really  of  the  shortest  in  January,  seemed  long  as 
those  of  Jvne — the  triply  barred  door,  with  its 
panels  of  oak  and  studs  of  iron,  remained  betwixt 
them,  a  tantalizing  and  inexomble  barrier.  At 
last,  chance,  always  the  good  friend  of  those 
who  watch  to  avail  theoMelves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  she  presents,  took  the  gmise  of  a 
north-east  wind,  which  afiected  Hans*s  wounded 
leg  with  as  many  aches  and  twims  as  Prospero 
inflicted  upon  Caliban,  and  yisite<rthe  wife  of  bis 
bosom,  Ifudame  Klaus,  with  such  a  fit  of  rheu- 
matic gout,  most  aristocratic  of  diseases,  as  would 
have  doAe  honor  to  a  baroness  of  sixteen  quarters. 
Hans  Klaus  could  not  have  walked  across  the 
eourt  to  exchange  the  warder's  keys  for  a  field- 
i^arshal's  baton;  and  Dame  Gertrude  could  not 
have  undone  the  easiest  of  the  three  padlocks  to 
have  been  made  first  lady  of  the  key  to  the  em- 
press. So  they  were  forced  to  delegate  the  oftee 
of  bread  and  water  carrier  to  tiie  young  boy  Wil- 
hehn. 

«'Max.»*  •*  Agatha  r  And  the  twin  brother 
and  sister,  for  such  they  were,  lay  bathed  in  tears 
of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow  in  each  other's  arms. 
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tells  of  feeling  which  he  would  be  right  glad  to 
hear! — ^Adolf  avowed  his  love,  and  craved  my  in- 
tercession ;  and  I  was  in  the  act,  after  one  or  two 
attempts,  of  sealing  a  letter  to  you,  when  the  ofr 
cer  on  guard,  Count  Waldema,  entered  my  apart- 
ment, put  me  under  arrest,  and  whirled  me  off 
here  to  the  Spandau  without  a  moment's  pause. 
As  little  as  yourself  can  I  guess  the  cause.  And 
now  let  me  ask  of  you  the  same  question.  How 
csjiie  you  hither,  sister  mine  r* 

Agatha  hesitated,  and  the  little  hand  which  had 
before  betrayed  her  consciousness  again  trembled, 
as  the  brother  pressed  it  in  his :  "  The  Baron  Von 
Rosenthal—''  she  faltered;  and  her  brother  filled 
up  the  pause. 

**  Adolf!  ay,  doubtless  he  ascertained  my  des- 
tination from  Count  Waldemar,  and  then  com- 
municated the  intelligence  to  you.  No  truer 
friend  than  Adolf  Von  Rosenthal!  and  yet  I 
would  not  be  sure  that  my  calamity  was  alto^- 
ther  unwelcome,  since  it  procured  him  admission 
to  his  lady  love.  But  now,  dearest,  away !  DaHj 
here  no  longer !  leave  the  dungeon  and  die  for- 
tress! lay  aside  your  disguise" — 

'*  Instantly,  dear  Max,"  interrupted  she,  laugh- 
ing, and  bmnning  to  divest  herself  of  cap  and 
doublet,  and  to  replace  them  by  her  brother's  ha- 
biliments :  '*  Instantly !  we  have  not  a  moment  to 
lose.  It  was  for  this  that  I  came ;  I  sMl  rapain 
in  the  cell,  and  you  must  pass  for  me,  as,  aided 
by  the  dark  wintry  weather,  and  our  remarkiAle 
resemblance  of  figure,  votee,  and  face,  and  these, 
my  boyish  garments,  you  well  may  do.  Walk 
boldly  into  Dame  Gertrude's  apartments,  and 
proi^  to  fetch  from  her  gossip,  Claudine,  the 
miller'a  wife,  the  decoction  of  nerbs,  strange  as 
the  compound  of  a  witch's  cauldron,  which  she 
wants  K>r  her  rheumatism.  Onee  clear  of  the 
walls  of  Spandau,  make  straight  toward  the  fron- 
tier and  all  will  go  well,  no  remonstrance,  no 
hesitation,  no  <lelay.  This  nurse,  too ;  take  this 
purse !  I  shall  be  safe,  I  tell  jou ;  and  when  we 
shall  have  found  out  your  crime,  there  will  be 
some  ehance  of  procuring  a  pardon.  AH  will  be 
right,  provided  you  be  manageable !  Away  with 
you.  Max!"  And,  in  ^te  of  contention  and 
remonstrance,  the  brother  was  forced  away,  and 
the  sister  remained  in  his  place,  under  a  mixture 
of  feelings  that  found  vent  first  in  hysterical 
laughter,  then  in  hysterical  sobs,  and  settled  down 
at  last  into  a  tremining  silence,  a  breathless  pause 
of  suspense  and  expectation,  during  which  she 


to  hear  her  own  heart  beat,  as  she  stood 
in  the  gloom  and  darkness. 

Omdually,  however,  she  became  aware  of 
sounds — the  dang  of  gate  and  drawbridge,  the 
clattering  of  arms  and  tram^ng  of  horses,  which, 
piercing  as  they  did  throu^^  the  massire  widlsof 
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poral,  as  he  swung  along  upon  his  crutches,  with 
an  actirity  wholly  belying  the  incapacity  of  mo- 
tion of  which  I  spoke  a  few  sentences  back,  that 
extraordinary  and  preternatural  activity  belonging 
to  a  lame  man,  when  the  one  motive  the  key  of 
the  clock  has  been  found,,  and  the  machinery  has 
been  fairly  set  in  motion.  •«  Get  on,  I  tell  you," 
cried  the  jailer  to  the  corporal ;  "  I  knew  that 
I  should  find  him.  A  pnsoner  escape  from  Span- 
dau»  indeed !     That  seems  likely !" 

Agatha  had  seen  and  heard  enough  to  take  her 
measures.  Max  has  been  met  and  stopped,  and 
brought  back,  thought  she,  and  we  are  to  be  con- 
fronted. Now  heaven  send  him  a  good  rift  of 
im|>adence,  and  surely  that  is  a  commodity  in 
which  a  court  page  can  hardly.be  defective,  and 
we  shall  baffle  them  yet. 

So  thinking,  she  followed  Klaus  to  the  guard- 
room, fully  prepared  to  find  that  her  brother  had 
been  arrested,  but  a  little  disconcerted  to  see  seat- 
ed in  an  arm  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the 
identical  adust  stiff  soldier-looking  personage, 
with  his  cocked  hat,  jack-boots,  and  shabby  uni- 
form, known  to  his  k>ving  subjects  as  Frederick 
the  Great. 

<'  Here,  an*  nlease  your  Majesty,"  said  Klaus, 
pointing  with  n\$  crutch  to  the  youth  in  his  page's 
drpss,  whom  he  poked  forward  as  he  spoke, 
*•  here  is  my  prisoner,  Maximilian  Von  Lindorf . 
The  other  poor  boy  is,  as  I  said  before,  a  lad  call- 
ed Wilhelm  Steinfort,  whom  I  and  my  old  dame, 
waxing  somewhat  stiff,  have  hired  to  scrub  down 
the  courts,  cut  wood,  and  carry  water.  He  was 
only  going  some  quarter  of  a  league  for  a  decoc- 
tion of—" 

"  Bah !"  interrupted  the  King;.  "We  did  not 
come  here  to  inquire  into  thy  wife's  rheumatism. 
Why  truly,  Rosenthal,  I  think  there  be  two  of 
then.     Come  hither,  master  page." 

Both  youths  advanced  to  tne  table. 

*•  I  called  Maximilian  Von  Lindorff  only,**  ad- 
ded Frederick.  '<  Which  of  ye  answers  to  that 
narne.^' 

«*  I  do,"  replied  two  voices^  equally  musical,  to 
lke  right  and  left. 

•*  Indeed  !    W  ho  was  your  father  ?" 

«£rnflfit  Von  Lindorff,  a  lieutenant-general  in 
your  Majesty's  service ;"  answered  the  two  voices 
in  dnett. 

"What  is  your  age?" 

'*  Seventeen  the  twentieth  of  last  July  ;**  said 
both. 
-    "  Which  of  ye  is  the  real  prisoner  ?" 

"  I  am,"  replied  the  two. 

••  Wilhelm !  Wilhelm  !"  The  boy  is  crazy ;" 
interposed  the  jailer. 

**Hold  your  peace.  Master  Klaus,"  said  the 
king  quickly ;  **  according  to  their  own  confes- 
sion, here  was  one  prisoner  upon  the  point  of  es- 
caping.*' 

*<  I  am  the  prisoner,*'  reiterated  both. 

**  Which  of  ye  hath  a  sister,  the  Frauline  Aga- 
tha.'*' 

"  I  have !" 

'*  Let  me  fini^  my  sentence,"  quoth  his  Majes- 


the  name  of  Max.  Canst  not  thou  let  him  go  to 
the  gallows  his  own  way?  Take  care  of  thy 
own  neck,  Master  Klaus,  which  may  be  in  jeo- 
pardy here  for  playing  fast  and  loose  with  thy 
prisoners.  Hearken,  young  sirs,"  pursued  his 
Majesty,  resuming  the  examination.  **  Which 
of  3re  hath  a  sbter,  the  Frauline  Agatha?*]  here- 
he  paused  a  moment,  and  both  were  preparing  t<^ 
answer,  '*  I  have  ;*'  the  words  were  forming  on 
each  rosy  month ;  when  he  continued  deliberately 
— ••  who  is  in  love  with  my  aid-de-camp  here, 
the  Baron  Rosenthal  ?" 

The  reply,  which,  as  I  have  said,  hung  trem- 
bling on  either  tongue,  was  suddenly  cut  short  as 
the  one  face  covered  with  blushes,  after  a  shy 
stolen  glance  at  the  fellow  culprit's  half  amused, 
half  sympathising  countenance,  seemed  sinking 
to  the  ground  with  shame ;  whilst  Rosenthal,  pro- 
voked, astonished,  and  confused,  looked  almost^ 
as  guilty  as  the  prisoners. 

The  king  went  on  with  his  questions.  **  You 
have  such  a  sister,  then,  as  the  young  lady  who 
is  in  love  with  the  Baron  ?— eh  ?  Did  you  speak,, 
my  Lord  ?"  said  Frederick,  interrupting  himself 
as  Rosenthal,  vexed  at  heart  for  the  vexation  of 
bis  blushing  lady  love,  uttered  an  impatient  quirk 
behind  the  royal  chair.  **  Hum  !  I  thought  you 
wished  to  surest  some  inquiry,  Monsieur  le  Ba- 
ron. You  did  not,  you  say  ?  Well!  then  you 
have  such  a  sister  as  this  Frauline  A^tha,  the 
enamorata  of  the  Baron  here  ?  And  this  leads  us 
to  the  crime,  for  crime  it  is,"  continued  Frederick, 
with  a  degree  of  seriousness  which  communica- 
ted a  corresponding  degree  of  apprehension  to  all 
who  heard  him.  •*  Do  you  know  any  thing  of 
this  bit  of  paper?"  asked  he,  sternly  producing 
from  his  pocket  a  scrap  of  writing,  of  which  the 
top  and  tne  bottom  and  one  comer  seemed  to  be 
torn  off. 

**  Would  you  believe,  gentlemen?"  continued 
the  Majesty  of  Prussia,  turning  rapidly  from 
Major  Kleinwitz  to  Baron  Rosenthal ;  *'  would 
you  think  it  possible  that  the  son  of  a  brave  sol- 
dier like  Lindorff,  who  died  in  my  arms,  on  the 
field  of  battle — that  his  son,  brought  up  in  my 
household,  treated  as  a  child  of  my  own,  should 
write  of  me  in  terms  like  these  ?  in  terms  amount- 
ing to  treason,"  added  he,  waxing  warmer  as  he 
described  the  guilt  of  the  culprit  "  W  hich  of 
ye  owns  this  scroll  ?  Let  none  own  it  lightly,, 
for  it  will  be  found  to  contain  no  slight  matter. 
Read  it,  Kleinwitz.  I  picked  it  up  myself  under 
the  boy's  window  at  Potsdam.  I  know  the  writ- 
ing well,  having  afore  now  employed  the  ingrate 
as  my  amanuensis.    Read." 

He  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  culprits,  who  listened 
with  surprise  and  alarm  as  Kleinwitz  read.  Thus 
ran  the  scroll : 

"  So  much  for  Rosenthal's  petition,  sweet  sis- 
ter, which  pray.you  to  answer  favorably.  You* 
cannot  do  otherwise,  for  I  know  that  you  have- 
long  loved  him.  For  other  matters  we  go  o» 
much  as  usual.    The  tyrant," — 

"Here,"  said  Kleinwitz,  **  some  words  arfr 
missing,^*  got  drubbed  most  famously  last  night 
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This  meaning  is  plain  enoiu^,  Major  Klein-  j  ffatc,  keep  straigbt  on  for  about  two,  or  it  may 


witz.  Is  it  00?^'  said  the  Monareb,  coldly. 
'*Tbere  is  no  riddle  tkere.  There  treason  is 
plain  and  simple,  and  so  shall  be  the  doom." 

'*  Suffer  me  to  complete  the  sentence,"  said  one 
of  the  culprits,  producing  from  the  page's  dress 
a  morsel  of  paper  which  exactly  fitted  the  scrawl 
in  question. 

**  Sister  !*'  cried  Max  in  great  perplexiQr,  tug- 
ging at  her  sleeve — ^the  sleeye  of  his  own  doub- 
m  upon  Agatha's  arm;  << Sister,  for  heayen's 
sake !  better  die  !" 

"  Better  liye,  Max !"  returned  his  sister,  smil- 
ing. '*  1  know  what  Pm  about,  and  the  truth 
shall  out,  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  Max ! 
Read,  Major  Kleinwitz.  No,  not  that  nonsense 
at  the  beginning,"  added  she,  with  the  renewal  of 
the  shamefacedness  which  did  so  much  injustice 
to  her  page's  attire. 

"  No  need  to  read  that  nonsense !  Beein  there !" 
And  the  good  natared  commnndant  read : 

**We  get  on  much  as  usual.  The  tyrant  ^f 
[literature,  Voltaire,']  got  drubbed  last  night  most 
famously  by  [our  good  old  Fritz."]  Be  it  ominous, 
and  the  country  soon  rid  of  him  [for  ever,** 

**  Pardon,  Sire,  the  impertinent  expression !  It 
was  a  boy's  flippancy,  repented  as  soon  as  writ- 
ten, torn  away,  and,  as  I  belieyed,  destroyed. 
Pardon  that  impertinence,  and,  above  all,  forgive 
her  whose  only  fault  was  a  too  deep  love  of  her 
twin  brother.    Pardon,  Sire,  I  beseech  thee." 

<*  Did  old  Fritz  give  Voltaire  a  sound  drubbing, 
Max,  in  the  match  of  wit  we  played  the  other 
night  ?  Good  faith,  1  believe  he  did !"  chuckled 
the  king.  <*  And  thou  wilt  be  glad  to  be  quit 
of  him  !  Well,  if  that  be  the  woTst  treason  we 
meet  with,  the  fortress  of  Spandau  may  go  emp- 
ty. Here  is  one  fair  prison-breaker  though," 
added  he,  drawing  Agatha  gently  toward  him, 
**  and  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  her  ¥rill  be  to 
give  her  her  choice  of  wanlers,  Hans  Klaus  or 
Baron  Rosenthal." 


THE   JILT'S   REWARD. 

A    TALE    OF    SPAIN. 

'  ^Btttwhftt  avail*  Um  tardy  pmiltoitc*  of  hor  who  trttod 
with  a  true  muk*%  boart  V  Gaai*. 

Ir  you  have  ever  been  in  Madrid,  the  chances  are 
that  you  entered  it  bv  the  road  called  Alcala  de 
Henares.  The  proud  Spaniards  are  anxious  that 
travelers  should  catch  the  first  sight  of  their  city 
from  their  favorite  way;  and,  certainly,  once 
having  distanced  the  Quinta  del  Espiritu  Santo, 
<ie  capital  of  this  now  divided  kingdom,  pre- 
sents a  striking  and  imposing  character.  But 
though  this  entrance  is  the  most  superb,  you  must, 
if  you  please,  come  with  me  through  the  Sego- 
Tian  gate  of  San  Yicenti.  The  green  trees,  and 
fresh,  though  feeble,  waters  of  the  Manzanares, 
cannot  fail  to  have  kept  you  in  excellent  spirits, 
be  the  day  ever  so  hot ;  and  having  turned  from 
the  bright,  bhtek  eyes  of  the  women>  whose 
washing-sheds  are  scattered  along  the  river's 
banks — having  thought  that  the  tinkling  of  the 
bells  of  mountain  mules,  the  music  of  the  gui- 
tars, and  the  chatter  of  the  castanets,  is  in  pleas- 
ing harmony  with  the  seene,  you  must  pass  the 


be,  three  nundred  yards,  and  then  take  the  first 
turning  to  the  right    Having  so  done,  and  es- 
caped (as  I  trust  you  may)  from  the  shake  or 
bite  of  one  or  other  of  those  terrific  dogs,  with 
iron-mounted  collars,  who  seem  deliberately  in- 
clined to  attack  you,  with  or  without  provoca- 
tion ;  having  also  pMsed  several  miserable  moss- 
covered  huts;  and,  above  all,  having  been  dsz- 
zled  and  confused  by  the  mingling  of  provincial 
costume,  which  meets  you  at  every  step;  ™»r- 
ed  the  gay-colored  handkerchief,  and  brilliaat^ 
striped  raanta  of  the  Valencian;  noted  the  wfld 
and  picturesque    bearing  of  the  ha]f-civih»d 
Catalonian  ;  performed  an  involuntary  bow  to  the 
whiskered  and  well   dressed  Andulusian;  mar- 
veled if  the  man  of  Estramadura  really  meant  to 
unbuckle  the  buff  beh  wherewith  hie  loins  are 
girded,  and  consume  the  interminable  string  d 
sausages  he  carries  in  his  hand ;  fancied  Aat  the 
Gallician  was  hired  by  government  to  pave  we 
streets  by  means  of  his  heavily  laden  shoes  ^-- 
having  in  short,  arrived  at  the  conchwdon,  th^ 
taken  one  and  all,  the  people  and  streets  of  Mad- 
rid are  unlike  the  people  and  streets  of  any  other 
capital  in  your  traveled  memory— you  "«""  "^J* 
arrived  exactly  opposite  the  house  to  whidil 
wish  your  attention  directed. 

You  see  at  once  it  is  the  residence  of  a  highly 
respectable,  if  not  a  distinguished  family.  There 
have  been  modem  improvements  in  the  old  man- 
sion ;  the  bars  of  the  lower  windows  are  freeWy 
painted ;  the  squares  of  glass  larger  than  i«  » 
ternary ;  and  though  the  dwelling  is  not  «">«™2 
by  a  courtyard,  there  is  a  heraldic  chain  fertoooei 
over  the  entrance,  terminated  by  a  medallion  at 
eiiher  end.  But,  please  not  to  inquire  how  it  is 
that  mean  hovel  should  be  permitted  to  Mt 
against  the  marble  columns  of  this  stately  dwefl- 
ing,  but  let  me  introduce  you  to  Senora  Luisa  Va- 
lasquez,  the  sole  surviving  daughter  of  Don  Au- 
gustin,— -as  self-satisfied  and  proud  a  Don  as  ever 
graced  the  Spanish  capital: — one  who  was  so 
intent  on  his  public  duties,  that  he  had  no  time 
to  inspect  his  menage,  which  was  superintended 
by  his  elder  sister,  a  venerable  lady,  the  widow 
of  a  poor  Spanish  oflicer,  rejoicing  m  a  muttit^ 
of  names,  of  which  Catalhm  appeared  to  me  die 
only  pronouncable  one.  The  Senora  CatBlina 
exercised  undisputed  control  over  every  thmg, 
living  and  dead,  in  her  brother^i  e8trf)lirfiineiit— 
with  one  exception.  With  a  solitary  exceplioB, 
the  old  lady  might  be  termed  queen  regent,  sway- 
ing her  sceptre  (an  enormous  fan,)  and  dictating 
laws  which  no  one,  but  one,  disputed.  The  ser- 
vants were  old,  well-trained  domestics ;  not  over 
dean,  nor  over  active,  but — for  Spain — mrades 
of  servitude !  The  state-rooms  were  magnifieeat- 
ly  furnished,  and  no  one,  but  one,  dared  eottt 
them,  except  at  appointed  times.  Poor  Senoia 
Catelina  loved  her  niece  with  a  most  devoted 
affection ;  yet  she  was  the  omt  who  marred  what- 
ever her  good  aunt  made ;  who  set  all  laws,  Ux- 
eign  and  domestic,  at  defiance ;  and  thongh  h« 
"nez"  was  any  thing  but  «*  retrousee,**  wouM 
have  deemed  it  the  best  of  all  possible  sports  to 
overturn' a  kingdom. 

She  certainly  was  an  espierfe  of  ^le  first  wa- 
ter. In  England,  she  would  have  been  consider- 
ed not  a  has  bleu,  b»t  a  beHe  esprit ;  her  witti- 
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cisms  would  have  been  quoted — her  pasquinadee 
printed ;  and,  though  she  would  neyer  have  taken 
the  trouble  of  writing  a  book  herself,  she  wonid 
hare  been  the  heroine  of  many,  and  the  delieht 
of  every  lion  hunter  in  London!  Poor  child! 
how  miserably  were  her  talents  wasted  in  that 
same  city  of  Madrid  I  Her  early  days  were 
spent  in  tormenting  her  aunt,  cuid  her  aunt's  favor* 
ite  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  parrots.  Nothing  came 
abiss  to  her.  She  had  a  universal  genius  for 
mischief  t  She  laid  nettle-rods  in  the  bed  of  the 
old  housekeeper,  who  had  been  her  mother's 
duenna !  She  wrote  her  themes  the  wrong  way, 
and  made  up  her  sums  at  the  top,  instead  of  the 
bottom!  To  crown  all,  it  was  ^whispered  that 
she  had  actually  carricatured  her  father  eonfessor! 

When  Luisa  entered  her  fifteenth  year,  she 
combined,  the  romping  playfulaese  of  a  spoiled 
dnld  with  the  matured  coquetry  of  ^e  Spanish 
woman.  The  expression  of  her  face  was  per- 
feetly  miraculous — ^it  was  already  the  envy  of  all 
tile  ladies,  young  and  old,  of  her  acquaintance. 
W  henever  ^e  accompanied  her  aunt  to  the  prado, 
^e  heard  whispers  innumerable  on  the  score  of 
her  beauty.  Her  small  and  exquisite  feet  were 
the  talk  of  Madrid ;  her  large,  full,  Arabian  eyes 
had  been  the  subjects  of  enamored  verses;  and" 
jet,  strange  to  say,  the  young  beautjr  was  dissat- 
isfied— not  with  the  quantity  but  with  the  quali- 
ty of  her  admirers. 

Time  passed  on,  and,  having  fully  entered  her 
summer  solstice — ^having  con^eted  her  seven- 
teenth year,  Luisa  Velasquez  was  declared  not 
only  the  most  beautiful,  but  the  greatest  coquette 
in  Madrid, — a  most  extraordinary  pre-eminence, 
where  all  women,  married  and  single,  are  co- 

Suettes,  the  married  having  the  benefit  of  expe- 
ience! 

«•  Pichondta  V*  exclaimed  her  aunt  one  after- 
noon, on  waking  from  her  siesta;  ^^IMchoncita  I 
I  wish  you  would  make  up  jont  mind  and  marry. 
Va3ra!  times  are  changed  since  I  was  youn^! 
Then  maidens  were  obliged  to  wed  at  their  fath- 
er's pleasure;  but  now — ^vaya!  vaya! — you  are 
only  told  to  choose !  Ah !  you  must  make  speedy 
ehoice,  for  I  am  tortured  by  your  admirers  !** 

**  So  am  not  I,**  replied  the  mischievous  girl ; 
**  I  should  positively  die,  if  it  were  not  for  tnose 
amusing  men.  Did  you  observe  the  venerable 
Don  Alberto  kneeling  for  the  fan  I  dropped  last 
night  at  the  Tertalta  ?  Was  it  not  dehcious  to 
see  how  he  puffed  and  sidled  ?" 

<«  Ah  !  wicked  one ;  but  you  might  drop  fans 
all  the  same  if  you  were  married."    ^ 

"  Yes ;  and  have  the  great  green  eyes  of  a  hus- 
band glaring  on  me." 

«*Chica!  but  why  marry  a  man  with  green 
eyes.  What  think  you  of  Don  Fernando;  is 
not  he  a  proper  man  ?' 

Marvellously  so — in  his  own  opinion.  Marry, 
dear  aunt  1  why,  if  i  married  him  he  would  dis- 
figure all  the  mirrors  in  my  house.** 

**  You  have  given  great  encouragement  to  the 
Italian  Signor  Ludivico." 

"Nay,  dear  aunt — only  conversation.  He 
liked  to  hear  me  talk,  and  I  like  talking." 

"  On  the  last  Dia  de  rfeycs,  you  know,  cunning 
one,  you  managed  to  be  drawn  with  Don  Bartolo. 
V  faith,  that  would  be  a  match!  Vaya!  that 
nvouM  please  your  father  l" 


"  Eh  I  but  not  me.  It  was  only  to  vex  that 
ugly  Dolores  whb  sets  up  for  a  wit.  Oh !  the 
dear  delight  of  plaguing  both  the  one  sex  and 
the  other,  and  feeling  so  independent,  that  you 
know  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  return  the  com- 
pliment I" 

'*  Luisa !"  said  the  aunt,  looking  steadfastly  at 
her  niece ;  "  if  you  ^o  on  at  this  rate,  yovL  wiH 
never  fftt  a  husband,  you  are-  already  talked  of 
as  a  jilt  all  over  Madrid."  (The  young  lady 
sneered.)  "Remember,  I  tell  you  so— I,  who 
know  the  world." 

•*  You  must  know  very  little  of  the  world, 
then  dear  aunt,"  she  replied  in  a  conspirito  sort  of 
voice,  to  tell  me  any  such  thing."  As  she  spoke, 
she  presented  to  her  venerable  relative  a  paper 
full  of  su^  plums,— «  gift  which  she  knew  to 
be  irresistible. 

•*  Vaya  V*  replied  the  dame,  picking  out  the 
largest :  •*  Vaya !  your  beauty  vnll  fade." 

**  In  time,  I  dare  say,"  replied  the  saucy  girl : 
"  when  I  arrive  at  fifty-eight,  I  shall  be  as  old 
and  as  wrinkled  as — as — ."  She  fixed  her  beau- 
tiful eyes  upon  her  aunt,  who  returned  a  glance 
by  no  means  amiable. 

"  How  now,  minx,"  she  exclaimed ;  this  to  my 
face '   I  shall  not  be  fifty  eighty  these  four  years !" 

*<  You,  dearest  aunt !  you !  Oh !  who  supposed 
I  could  mean  you !"  she  said,  kissing  her  hand ; 
"  I  was  thinking  of  Senora  Veronica  Guzman." 

••  She !"  screamed  the  old  lady :  **  she  is  sixty- 
eight — not  fifty-eight !  Chica !  now  could  you  be 
so  blind !  Then,  dearest,  you  let  every  one  see 
how  you  witty  are.  When  I  was  young,  I  knew 
better — I  always  kept  my  cleverness  to  myself." 

"  Did  it  give  you  trouble,  aunt  ^  inquired  tfie 
undutiful  pupil,  in  rather  an  undertone  of  voice, 
while  an  expression  of  e;ctreme  archness  lit  up 
her  aniraatea  face. 

"  What  say  you  .^  asked  her  relative,  whose 
hearing  was  not  particularly  acute ;  indeed,  she 
had  over-worked  the  five  senses  in  the  days  of 
her  youth,  and  the  consequence  was,  they  had 
become  wearied  of  labor.    "  What  say  you  ?" 

"  That  concealing  your  cleverness  must  have 
been  a  hard  task,"  replied  the  young  lady,  meek- 
ly, yet  distinctly. 

"  Ah  !  ah !  so  it  was — so  it  was — but  I  did  it 
— I  did  it.  I  have  laughed  for  hours  behind  my 
fan,  while  others  were — what  think  you,  pichon- 
cita? 

"  Laughing  at  jrou  ?" 

"  You  have  said  it — you  have  said"  ft,"  croaked 
the  old  Spaniard,  rising  from  her  chair.  **  Ah ! 
my  dear,  you  have  all  your  poor  aunt's  wit,  but 
not  her  discretion — few  women  have.  I  could 
tell  you  such  secrets,  but  not  till  you  are  married, 
Luisa — must  never  tell  secrets  to  those  who  have 
not  secrets  to  return.  I  pray  you,  sweet  one, 
think  of  what  I  have  said — ^think  of  your  beauty 
— keep  in  your  wit — and  make  a  proper  choice. 
But  I  must  go.  Ah !  the  privileges  of  marriage 
are  worth  the  penalty,  even  if  the  husband  had 
green  eyes !  Green  eyes !  oh,  the  funny  one !  you 
do  break  my  heart — you  do,  chica,  and  yet  I  love 
you,  you  are  so  like  what  I  was — except  the  dis- 
cretion." Twice  she  repeated,  •*  except  the  dis- 
cretion," tapping  with  her  hu^e  fan  the  rich 
cheeks  of  her  niece,  and  then  quitted  the  room. 
««  Privileges  of  marriage  worth  the  penalty  t* 
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;]nunnured  Luisa,  throwing  herself  into  her  aunt's 
chair.  Make  a  proper  choice  !"  she  continued ; 
Senora  Catalina,  vou  little  know  how  far  my 
choice  would  he  trom  what  you  term  *  proper!' 
It  is  exceedingly  provoking,"  she  continued,  after 
a  long  pause,  during  which  she  picked  a  rose 
jDost  industriously  to  pieces^  '*  hut  I  cannot  put 
liim  out  of  my  head ;  it  is  not  his  heauty !  Oh 
no !  he  is  not  handsome—^yet  how  bright  are  his 
eyes!  But  what  are  they  to  me?  perhaps  he 
does  not  care  for  me.  Pepita,  that  little  modest 
fool,  who  has  not  three  ideas — three  dances  did 
he  dance  with  her!  Not  care  for  me!"  she  re- 
peated, rising  from  her  chair  indignantly,  and 
stamping  her  little  foot  upon  the  ground, — **  not 
care  for  me !"  Her  eyes  glanced  toward  an  op* 
|>osite  mirror ;  she  laughed,  and  triumphantly  re- 
sumed her  seat. 

When  she  again  spoke,  her  mood  was  changed, 
*<*  Those  family  feuds  are  deadly  things,"  she 
said ;  *'  my  father  and  aunt  both  abhor  his  name ; 
I  can  conquer  that.  I  heard  him  say  he  loved  a 
steady  heart.  Well,  mine  I  never  felt  before,  so 
it  may  well  be  steady ;  but  then  the  foolish  name 
I  have,  and,  save  me !  earned  the  title  of  a  jilt. 
Well,  before  heaven  I  swear,  if  Don  Lorenzo 
really  loves,  I  will  become  a  very  English  wife 
to  him ;  and — hist ! — I  hear  his  step  upon  the  gar 
den*  grass." 

She  was  right ;  Lorenzo  entered  by  the  gaudy 
window  whicn  opened  to  the  lawn,  and,  kneel- 
ing at  her  feet,  kissed  the  small  hand  she  held  to 
ward  him. 

"  I  have  brought  you^'  he  said,  and,  with  less 
of  Spanish  compliment  than  was  usual  when  a 
cavalier  addressed  a  lady,  <*  a  dog — a  grayhound, 
just  arrived  from  Italy ;  I  trust  its  fidelity  will 
typify  my  own.** 

"  Oh,  now  beautiful  !'*  exclaimed  L^isa,  press- 
ing the  fragile  creature  to  her  bosom. 

•*  And,  moreover.  Lady ,**  his  speecli  was 

interrupted  by  Catalina's  shrill  voice,  squalling 
and  croaking  alternately,  apparently  in  anger, 
close  at  the  door :  the  lovers  started.  '*  You  must 
not  be  seen!  you  know  the  ancient  feud — the 
old  cabal ;  here,  here,  behind  this  curtain — in  the 
recess  !**  exclaimed  Luisa.  There  was  no  time 
for  parley — ^in  an  instant  the  cavalier  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  young  Senora  was  play  in  jp  with 
the  pretty  hound.  The  old  lady  was  evidently 
enrs^ed !  She  entered — an  open  letter  in  one 
hand,  and  her  fan  in  the  other,  creating  a  whirl- 
wind :  in  her  eagerness  to  resume  her  seat,  she 
stumbled  over  the  do^. 

**  Eh  !  what  brute  is  that — that  is  not  Pompo ; 
where  did  it  come  from  V* 

"  Come  from  .>**  repeated  Xuisa,  confusedly ; 
"  Come  from  ?" 

**  Ay,  come  from,  niece  ?'*  said  the  old  lady, 
"  I  suppose  I  speak  plain.** 

**  Yes,  dear  aunt ;  you  said  *  come  from  ;*  did 
jou  not.'** 

*•  To  be  sure  I  did ;  where  did  that  dog  come 
from  ?" 

••  From  the  garden,  dear  aunt.'* 

"  Eagh  !**  growled  the  old  lady,  **  stand  here, 
if  you  please,  Senora,  and  listen.**  Luisa  an- 
noyed, yet  in  some  degree  amused  by  her  aunt*s 
petulance,  leaned  her  cneek  within  her  hand,  and 
naif  turned  away  her  face  to  hide  the  smile  that 


placed  upon  her  features :  her  lover,  meantiine, 
Heemg  Catalina  safely  seated,  stole  from  his  am. 
bush,  and  cautiously  advanced  on  the  other  side, 
half  playfully,  half  seriously,  desiring  to  hear 
the  contents  of  the  ominous  looking  letter,  which 
the  old  lady  held  firmly  in  her  hand,  while  she 
moved  the  uplifted  forefinger  of  the  other  in  r^ 
proof  to  her  niece ;  the  gray  hound  bounded  for- 
ward to  meet  its  master,  and  the  silken  riband 
was  hardly  sufficient  to  restrain  its  joy ;  but  the 
Donna  was  too  full  of  her  subject  to  heed  the 
noovement.  Alas!  the  smile  of  Donna  Loisa'i 
lips  was  doomed  to  be  of  short  duration.  She 
expected  a  reprimand,  on  the  score  of  certain  long 
bills  contracted  to  a  celebrated  modiste !  but  what 
did  she  seer— what  hear? 

"  That  ever  I  should  live  to  see- the  day!  you 
will  be  the  talk  of  Madrid  !** 

"  That  will  be  nothing  new,**  replied  the  beau- 
ty- 

"  Silence !  you  are  bringing  disgrace  upon  one 
of  the  oldest  &milies  in  Spain  !**  The  yonng  lady 
drew  herself  up  with  all  imaginable  dipity. 

'*  Is  it  not  true  that  you  accepted  subscription 
tickets  from  Don  Bartolo  for  the  balls  at  Sl  Ber- 
nardos,  Santa  Catalina,  and  for  the  Theatre  del 
Principe  ?'* 

Luisa  started ;  but  replied,  **  Perhaps!  did.*' 

<*  And  that  you  also  condescended  to  accept 
tickets  for  the  self-same  places  from  Don  Fernan- 
do ;  thus  leading  each  to  suppose  you  appeared 
with  his  admissions  ?'* 

"  My  dearest  aunt  !**  exclaimed  the  young  lady, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot 

"Answer!  did  you  not  turn  these  men  into 
ridicule ;  nay,  did  you  not  even  bestow  upon  Don 
Fernando  a  lock  of  your  hair,  and  upon  Don 
Bartolo  an  embroidered  handkerchief? — gifts 
which  they  have  returned  with  this  letter.** 

"  What  !**  exclaimed  Luisa,  "returned  my  gifts ! 
Oh,  aunt,  aunt — on  my  honor — on  my  life !  they 
were  but  in  pastime." 

"  Listen,  foolish  child ;  they  have  boasted  of 
these  favors  at  a  common  mning-table ;  there 
are  no  such  other  tresses  in  the  ci^  of  Madrid, 
yet  Don  Fernando  drew  one  from  his  bosom,  and 
trampled  it  under  his  feet :  your  kerchief  was 
marked  with  your  name,  Don  Bartolo  tossed  it 
round  the  room ;  and  then  ! — here  is  the  letter!— 
that  ever  such  disgrace  should  come  to  a  Yalas- 
quez !  Read !  but  the  tears  are  falling  from  yov 
eyes :  I  will  read  it  to  you." 

"  •  Don  Fernando  kisses  the  liberal  hands  of 
Donna  Luisa;  Don  Bartolo  does  the  same:  her 
gifts  are  returned,  that  she  may  be  generous  to 
others.* 

"  Oh,  wretched  child  !*'  continued  the  old  lady; 
"  what  think  you  of  these  men  ?** 

"Caitiffs  and  cowards  are  they!**  exclaimed 
Lorenzo,  rushing  from  his  hiding-place : "  Donna 
Catalina,  forgive  me ;  I  cam^  here  to  lay  a  tme 
heart  at  the  feet  of  that  lady:  I  am,  as  you  know, 
a  Castilian  of  high  and  rigid  honor ;  between  ooi 
houses  there  has  been  a  feud  lonff  and  deadly ;  1 
will  wash  it  out,— not  as  I  hoped,— but  with  the 
blood  of  those  who  could  betray  a  woman's  con- 
fidence.** 

"  Lorenzo  !**  said  Luisa, "  you  meant  a  woman's 
folly  r 

"  I  should  be  deemed  wanting  in  gallantry/'  he 
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replied,  bitterly,  '*  if  I  said  tbe  terms  were  synon- 
ymous." A  few  moments  he  straggled  with  his 
emotions ;  and  then,  taking  her  hand  affection- 
ately, he  continued.  <<  Luisa,  God  has  given  you 
no  brother ;  but  the  saints  have.  Your  father  is 
too  old ;  let  him  not  know  of  this !  Yet  you 
shall  be  avenged.  Sister — adios!"  he  pressed 
both  her  hands  to  his  lips  and  bosom ;  but  the 
word  Sister  rung  upon  her  heart:  it  was  the 
deathknell  of  her  hopes. 

The  next  morning  Madrid  was  filled  with  the 
talk  of  Lorenzo's  honor,  and  Lorenzo's  bravery; 
he  had  fought  two  duels ;  and  in  the  last  (so  the 
ramor  ran)  was  wounded  mortally.  It  was  a 
nine  day's  wonder:  nay,  it  was  spoken  for  a 
month. 

I  saw  him  last  in  Paris,  and  thought  him  hand- 
somer than  ever,  though  he  was  pale  and  thin ; 
but  one  word  more— A«  is  not  married  i 


THE    SOUL   IN    PURGATORY; 

OR,  LOVZ  8TRONOKR  THAN  DEATH. 
BY  ■.  L.  BULWBR. 

The  angels  strung  their  harps  in  heaven,  and 
their  music  went  up  like  a  stream  of  odors  to  the 
pavilions  of  the  Most  High.  But  the  harp  of 
Seralim  was  sweeter  than  that  of  his  fellows, 
and  the  voice  of  the  Invisible  One  (for  the  angels 
themselves  know  not  the  glories  of  Jehovah— 
only  far  in  the  depths  of  Heaven,  they  see  one 
Unsleeping  Eye  watching  forever  over  creation) 
was  heard,  saving : 

"  Ask  a  gift  for  the  love  that  burns  upon  thy 
song,  and  it  shall  be  given  thee." 

^d  Seralim  answered — 

**  There  are  in  that  place  which  men  call  Pur- 
gatofy  and  which  is  the  escape  from  Hell,  bat  the 
j^inful  Porch  of  Heaven,  many  souls  that  adore 
Thee,  and  jrct  are  punished  jumjr  for  their  sins : 

Ct  me  the  boon  to  visit  them  at  ttmes,and  solace 
sufferings  bvihe  hymns  of  the  harp  that  is 
consecrated  to  Thee ! 

And  the  voice  answered — 

'*  Thy  prayer  is  heard,  oh  gentlest  of  the  an- 
gels ;  and  it  seems  good  to  Him  who  chastises 
but  from  love.    €ro !    Thou  hast  thy  will." 

Then  the  angel  sang  the  praises  of  God,  and 
when  the  song  was  done,  .he  rose  from  his  azure 
throne  at  the  rij;ht  hand  of  (^briel,  and  spreading 
his  rainbow  wings,  he  flew  to  that  melancholy 
•rb  which,  nearest  to  the  Earth,  echoes  with  the 
shrieks  of  souls,  that  by  torture  become  pure. 
There  the  unhappy  ones  see  from  afar  the  bright 
court  they  are  hereafter  to  obtain,  and  the  harps 
of  glorious  beings,  who,  fresh  from  the  Foun- 
tains of  Immortality,  walk  amid  the  gardens  of 
Paradise,  and  feel  that  their  happiness  hath  no 
morrow ;  and  this  thought  consoles  amid  their 
torments,  and  makes  the  true  difference  between 
Purgatory  and  Hell. 

Then  tke  angel  iolded  his  wings,  and  entering 
the  crystal  gates,  sat  down  upon  a  blasted  lock, 
and  struck  a  divine  lyre,  and  a  peace  fell  over  the 
wretched ;  the  demon  ceased  to  torture,  and  the 
victim  to  wail.  As  sleep  to  the  mourner  of  earth 
waathe  song  of  the  angel  to  the  souls  of  the  pu- 


rifying star,  one  only  voice  amid  the  general  still < 
ness  seemed  not  lulled  by  the  angel ;  it  was  the 
voice  of  a  woman,  and  it  continued  to  cry  out 
with  a  sharp  cry — 

*<  Oh,  Adenheim — ^Adenheim !  mourn  not  for 
the  lost !" 

The  angel  struck  chord  after  chord,  till  his 
most  skilltul  melodies^  were  exhausted,  but  still 
the  sweetest  harp  of  the  angel  choir,  cried  out—* 

*'  Oh,  Adenheim — ^Adenheim  \  mourn  not  for 
the  lost !" 

Then  Seralim's  interest  was  aroused,  and  ap- 
proaching the  spot  whence  the  voice  came,  he 
saw  the  spirit  of  a  youns:  and  beautiful  girl 
chained  to  a  rock,  and  the  demons  Iving  idly  hy. 
And  Seralim  said  to  the  demons,  *'  lioth  the  song 
lull  yt  thus  to  rest  ?" 

And  they  answered,  «  Her  care  for  another  is 
bitterer  than  all  our  torments ;  therefore  are  we 
idle." 

Then  the  angel  approached  the  spirit,  and  said, 
in  a  voice  which  stilled  her  cry — for  in  what 
state  do  we  outlive  sympathy  ?  "  Wherefore, 
oh  daughter  of  earth,  wherefore  wailest  thou 
with  the  same  plaintive  wail  ?  and  why  doth  the 
harp  that  soothes  the  most  guilty  of  thy  com- 
panions, fail  in  its  melody  with  thee  ?" 

*'0h!  radiant  stranger,"  answered  the  poor 
spirit,  *<thou  speakest  to  one  who,  on  earth, 
loved  God's  creature  more  than  God ;  therefore  is 
she  thus  justly  sentenced.  But  I  know  that  my 
poor  Adenheim  mourns  ceaselessl^r  for  me,  and 
the  thought  of  his  sorrow  is  more  intolerable  to 
me  than  all  the  demons  can  inflict. 

*<  And  how  knowest  thou  that  he  laments  thee  ?" 
asked  the  angel. 

•«  Because  I  know  with  what  agony  I  should 
have  mourned  for  ^im,"  replied  the  spirit,  simplv. 

The  Divine  nature  of  the  angel  was  touched; 
for  love  is  the  nature  of  the  sons  of  Heaven. 
**  And  how,"  said  he,  **  can  I  minister  to  thy  sor- 
row?" 

A  transport  seemed  to  agitate  the  spirit,  and 
she  lifted  up  her  mist-like  and  impalp«)le  arms» 
and  cried : 

"  Give  me — oh,  give  me  to  return  to  Earth  but 
for  one  little  hour,  tnat  I  may  visit  my  Adenheim ; 
and  that,  concealing  from  him  my  present  suffer- 
ings, I  may  comfort  him  in  his  own." 

**  Alas !"  said  the  angel,  turning  away  his  eyes, 
for  angels  may  not  weep  in  the  sight  of  others, 
'*  I  could,  indeed,  grant  thee  this  boon,  but  thou 
knowest  not  the  penalty.  For  the  souls  in  Pur- 
gatory may  return  to  Earth,  but  heavy  is  the 
sentence  that  awaits  their  return.  In  a  word,  for 
one  hour  on  earth,  thou  must  add  a  thousand 
years  to  the  tortures  of  thy  confinement  here !" 

•*Is  that  all!"  cried  tne  spirit;  "willingly, 
then,  will  I  brave  the  doom.  Ah,  surely  they 
love  not  in  heaven,  or  thou  wouldst  know,  oh 
.Celestial  Visitant,  that  one  hour  of  consolation 
to  the  one  we  love  is  worth  a  thousand  thous- 
and ages  of  torture  to  ourselves ! — Let  me  com- 
fort and  convince  my  Adenheim ;  no  matter  what 
becomes  of  me." 

Then  the  an^el  looked  on  high,  and  he  saw  in 
far  distant  regions,  which  in  tnat  orb  none  else 
could  discern  the  rays  that  parted  from  the  all* 
guarding  Eye  ;  and  heard  the  Voice  of  the  Eter  • 
nal  One,  bidding  him  act  as  his  pity  whisperedL 
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He  looked  on  the  spirit,  and  her  shadowy  arms 
stretched  ploEidingly  toward  him :  he  uttered  the 
word  that  looses  the  bars  of  the  gate  of  Purga- 
tory ;  and  lo,  the  spirit  had  re-entered  th«  human 
world. 

It  was  night  in  the  halls  of  the  Lord  of  Aden- 
heim;  and  he  sat  at  the  head  of  his  glittering 
board ;  loud  and  long  was  the  laugh,  and  merry 
the  jest  that  echoed  round ;  and  the  laugh  and 
the  jest  of  the  Lord  of  Adenheim  were  louder 
and  merrier  than  all. 

And  by  his  right  side  sat  a  beautiful  lady :  and 
ever  and  anon  he  turned  from  others  to  whisper 
soft  vows  in  her  ear. 

**  And  oh,"  said  the  bright  dame  of  Falken* 
berg,  "  thy  words  what  laay  can  believe ;  didst 
thou  not  utter  the  same  oaths  and  promise  the 
same  lore  to  Ida,  the  fair  daughter  of  Loden ; 
and  now  but  three  little  mont^js  have  closed  upon 
her  erave  !*• 

"By  my  haUdom,"  quoth  the  young  Lord  of 
Adenheim,  "  thou  dost  thy  beauty  marvelous  in- 
justice.— ^Ida !  Nay,  thou  mockest  me ;  I  love  the 
daughter  of  Loden !  why,  how  then  should  I  be 
worthy  thee  ?  A  few  ny  words,  a  few  passing 
smiles — ^behold  all  the  love  Adenheim  ever  bore 
to  Ida.  Was  it  my  fault  if  the  poor  fool  miscon- 
strued such  common  courtesy?  Nay,  dearest 
lady,  this  heart  is  virgin  to  thee.** 

**  And  what  l"  said  the  lady  of  Falkenberg,  as 
she  suffered  the  arm  of  Adenheim  to  encircle  her 
slender  waist,  **  didst  thou  not  grieve  for  her 
lossP 

«•  Why,  verily,  yes,  for  the  first  week ;  but  in 
thy  bng:nt  eyes  I  found  ready  consolation." 

At  this  moment  the  Lord  of  Adenheim  thought 
he  heard  a  deep  sigh  behind  him ;  he  turned,  but 
saw  nothing,  save  a  slight  mist  that  gradually 
faded  away,  and  vanished  in  the  distance.  W  here 
was  Ae  necessity  for  Ida  to  reveal  herself  ? 

«  And  thou  didst  not,  then,  do  thine  errand  to 
thy  lover .'"  said  Seralim,  as  the  spirit  of  the 
wronred  Ida  returned  to  Purgatory. 

*'  Bid  the  demons  recommence  their  torture," 
¥ras  poor  Ida's  answer. 

<'And  was  it  for  this  that  thou  hast  added  a 
thousand  years  to  thv  doom  ?* 

**  Alasj"  answered  Ida,  "  after  the  single  hour 
I  have  endured  on  earth,  there  seems  to  be  but 
little  terrible  in  a  thousand  fresh  years  of  Puga- 
tory!" 

«  What !  is  the  story  ended .'"  asked  Gertrude. 

"  Yes." 

«•  Nay,  surely  the  thousand  yeafs  were  not  ad- 
ded to  poor  Iaa*s  doom ;  and  Seralim  bore  her 
back  with  him  to  heaven  ?" 

**  The  legend  saith  no  more.  The  writer  was 
contented  to  show  us  the  perpetuity  of  a  woman's 
love—" 

•*  And  its  reward,"  added  Vain. 

**  It  was  not  I  who  drew  that  last  conclusion, 
Albert,"  whispered  Gertrude. 


ttUl  farther  utefol  ms  the  pillar  for  sosUininf  thk  iia|iU 
a^Mductiby  wblGhwftterit  covreyed  acrott  tto  gorgt,  ud 
enplortd  In  the  irrigmtieB  of  •  distant  arid  plila,  «Ueh  o(h- 
trwiae  woold  hare  been  deemed  to  eternal  ateiiUty.  TUi 
work  of  art  it  an  example  of  the  peiaeveraaoe  «hkh  ckuM- 
terisee  Chineee  Indnstry,  and  thf  accoatoaed  tact  tad  tpii- 
tttde  with  which  it  employs  the  meet  slender  Dstat,  sad  tp* 
propriates  the  most  unaccommodatinf  materials. 

There  Is  scsKeljr  a  purpose  for  which  the  Chiaese  hsTtiioC 
appropriated  (he  bamboo.  Prom  it  they  manufiKturs  ysper, 
baskets,  boxes,  boats,  Ufs-presenrers,  and  frame*wofk  of  iB 
Unds ;  it  is  employed  for  masts,  poles,  sails,  rtgftac  ad 
caolklnf ;  it  soriMlUehes  the  garden  of  the  prince,  and  wm 
the  cottage  of  the  poor.  Aknoateveiyaitldeof  fanitaNii 
made  firomthe  bamboo;  in  Javm  their  bridges  are  Mltsf  it, 
and  by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  the  senrants«btaiaU|ht« 
Are  at  early  down  in  alaost  every  house  in  China. 

Oar  boek  notices  are  deferred  until  next  week. 

CHANGING  omt  NAME. 

At  the  condusien  of  the  present  ▼olaoM,  which  wlUsadaa 
the  ISth  September,  we  ahall  drop  the  name  ef  the  Ism, 
and  adopt  that  of  the 

NEW  YORK  ILLUSTRATED  MAOAZINB. 
▼oLUMS  I ^.........siPTCMBXB  ts,  18l5.........«M^iram  t. 

The  foUowtag  are  aoMNig  some  of  the  leaisns  wUck  km 
mored  us  to  this  course : 

1st.  Because  of  the  unpopularity  of  its  present  bum,  iBjt- 
rioos  to  Its  character  as  an  elegant  magaaine  of  psMs  nun' 
tore,  which  has  kept  many  persoM  from  patrenisiBg  it,  tkM- 
iag,byoar  tHle,tfaatwewnre  •«no  better  than  we  AoiU 
be.* 

Sd.  As  we  have  SMh  ooMtaat  cans  for  back  naabsB  mi 
complete  seu  of  the  previous  Tohimes,  thai  we  have  t  dsdn 
to  commence  a  new  series  in  order  that  our  patrom  my 
have  an  opportunity  to  possess  themselves  of  an  satin  wod, 
beginning  with  the  first  number  of  a  new  volome. 

Sd.  Because  we  wish  to  make  many  iraprovsnenU  in  tbs 
department  of  Illustrations,  and  inths  editorisl  mtMgsBNSt 
of  iU  pages— to  superintend  the  former,  we  have  second  te 
services  of  one  of  the  first  artists  of  the  country,  sad  to  thi 
latter  we  ahall  devote  our  entire  time  and  energisi,  wUek 
heratefeie  we  have  been  un^Un  to  do,  from  a  frsssan  «f 


THE  LOG  OP  THE  ROVER. 

This  Wxxx*s  Pia.TB.— Tbs  8al:sject  of  the  plate  which  we 

have  had  engraved  for  the  present  number  of  the  Rover,  is 

the  **  Bamboo  Aqueduct  at  Hong-Kong.**    The  barren  rock 

which  lends  shelter  and  omiment  to  the  landscape,  is  made 


We  sImU  publish  H  weekly,  aa  at  preesM.aadeackiaB- 
ber  wiU  contain  besides,  other  elega»t  iUastialisM  worm 
into  lh»  letter  preee. 

A  BlAUTIFOL  NsW  EMttEATUa  OK  STIBL, 

got  up  expreesly  for  the  work,  acconipanied  by  dsscriplin 
teJ^t. 

D7  The  plate  edition,  without  stitching,  cm  go  is  ths  nB 
at  newspapsr  postage.  This  is  a  great  adraotsge  orsr  tbt 
monthlies.    Our  terms  of  subscription  will  be  as  foUowi : 

With  steel  plate  and  cover,  $i.iO  a  year,  hi  advaacs; 

Without  the  plate  and  cover— eimi^y  the  sheet  coatilsiif 
the  rending  matter  and  wood  illustratlons-fl.M  %pn,k 
advance. 

Persons  remitttng  one  yenr^  tubeczlpCioB,prevlsmlo*i 
first  ofSeptMBber,  for  the  forthcemtog  new  seiiss,  ihtl  it- 
ceWe  giatiethe  oondnding  numbers  of  the  pwieat  vslMii 
which  ends  September  It— eix  numbers. 

Commission  to  agsnts,  procuring  yeady  sutocribsn,  Mfts 
cent.,  or  the  sixth  copy  gratis. 

Persons  subscribing  are  requested  to  remit  their  aioeer^ 
mail,  as  we  will  ourselves  pay  the  postage  on  all  letters  cof 
taining  not  less  than  one  dollar. 

ROBINSON  *  ca 


THE  ROVER:  A  DOLLAR  WEEKLY  tfAOAZmK- 

To  Mail  •ubeeribers  a  Dollar  a  Volume wKb  plaite  aadferw, 

and  one  Dollar  a  Year  without^n  all  cases  la  sdract. 

Two  Volumes  a  Year. 

Persons  procuring  five  subscribers,  who  psy  la  idviDee,il»w 

be  entitled  to  a  sixth  copy  gratis. 
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XABBSa  ft  BOBZN80N,  PUBLIBHIR8.— NEW  TOBK,  AUGUST  16,  1846.— LAWBBNOB  LABBBB.  BDITOB. 


HAZLITT»S    CHARACTERS.  pF    SHAKSPERE. 


WiuBT&  Putnam  have  issued,  as  the  seventeenth  ; 
number  of  their  **  Library  of  Choice  Reading,"  | 
Hazlitf  s  Characters  of  Shakspere,  which  should  | 
accompany  every  copy  of  the  works  of  the 
great  dramatist  throughout  the  land — worthy  i 
companions  in  any  gentleman's  library.     So 
much  do  we  admire  the  work,  that  we  venture  | 
to  introduce  its  style  and  humor  to  our  readers,  I 
believing  that  it  will  be  a  sufficient  inducement 
for  many  of  them  to  procure  the  entire  work. 
We  will  select  portions  of  the  admirable  essay 
on  the  character  of   Falstaff.     You  will  see 
that  we  have  prepared  two  illustrations,  repre- 
senting different  incidents  in  the  notable  career 
of  that  illustrious  person  who  has  designated 
himself  as  "sweet  Jack  Falstaff*,  kind  Jack 
Falstaff;  true  Jack  Falstaff*,  valiant  Jack  Fal- 
staff*, and  therefore  more  valiant  being  as  he  is, 
old  Jack  Falstaff^;*'  but  whom  Prince  Henry 
calls  *'  that  villainous,  abominable  mis  leader 
of    youth,  Falstaff,    that    old  white-bearded 
Satan" 

By-the-bye,  our  readers  would  be  gratified  by 
looking  into  the  store  of  Wiley  &  Putnam, and 
examining  their  valuable  collection  of  foreign 
and  American  books,  unless  they  are  fearful 
that  a  book  mania  might  seize  them,  and  tempt 
them  into  the  outlay  of  a  few  torn  and  soiled 
hank  notes. 

If  Shakspere's  fondness  for  the  ludicrous  some- 
times led  to  faults  in  his  tragedies  (which  was  not 
often  the  case)  he  has  made  us  amends  by  the 
character  of  Falstaff*.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
substantial  comic  character  that  ever  was  invent- 
ed. Sir  John  carries  a  most  portly  presence  in 
the  mind's  eye ;  and  in  him,  not  to  speak  it  pro- 
fanely, ••  we  behold  the  fulness  of  the  spirit  of 
wit  and  humor  bodily."  We  areas  well  acquaint- 
ed with  his  person  as  his  mind,  and  his  jokes 

YOLUMK  V.-NO.'a2. 


come  upon  us  with  double  force  and  relish  from 
the  quantity  of  flesh  through  which  they  make 
their  way,  as  he  shakes  his  fat  sides  with  laugh- 
ter, or  "  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along." 
Other  comic  cl^racters  seem,  if  we  approach  and 
handle  them,  to  resolve  themselves  into  air,  "into 
thin  a^ ;"  but  this  is  enibodied  and  palpable  to 
the  grossest  apprehension :  it  lies  **  three  fingers 
deep  upon  the  ribs,"  it  plays  about  the  lungs  and 
the  diaphragm  with  all  the  force  of  animal  enjoy- 
ment .  His  body  is  like  a  good  estate  to  his  mind, 
from  w|iich  he  receives  rents  and  revenues  of  pro- 
fit and* pleasure  in  kind,  according  to  its  extent, 
and  ^4  richness  of  the  soil.  Wit  is  often  a 
meagrft  substitute  for  pleasurable  sensation ;  an 
effusion  of  spleen  and  petty  spite  at  the  comforts 
of  others,  from  feeling  none  in  itself.  Falstaff's 
wit  is  an  emanation  of  a  fine  constitution ;  an 
exuberance  of  good-humor  and  good-nature ;  an 
overflowing  of  his  love  of  laughter  and  good- 
fellowship  ;  a  giving  vent  to  his  heart's  ease  and 
over-cQntentment  with  himself  and  others.  He 
would  not  be  in  character,  if  he  were  not  so  fat 
as  he  is ;  for  there  is  the  greatest  keeping  in  the 
boundless  luxury  of  his  imagination  and  the 
pampened  self-indulgence  of  his  physical  appe- 
tites. I^e  manures  and  nourishes  his  mind  with 
jests,  as  he  does  his  body  with  sack  and  sugar. 
He  carves  out  his  jokes,  as  he  would  a  capon,  or 
a  haunch  of  venison,  where  there  is  cut  and  come 
again  ;  and  pours  out  upon  them  the  oil  of  glad- 
ness. His  tongue  drops  fatness,  and  in  the  cham- 
bers of  his  brain  "  it  snows  of  meat  and  drink." 
He  keeps  up  perpetual  holiday  and  open  house, 
and  we  live  with  him  in  a  round  of  invitations  to 
a  rump  and  dozen.  Yet  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  he  was  a  mere  sensualist.  All  this  is  as 
much  in  imagination  as  in  reality.  His  sensuali- 
ty does  not  engross  and  stupifv  his  other  facul- 
ties, but  **  ascends  me  into  the  brain,  clears  away 
all  the  dull,  crude  vapors  that  environ  it,  and 
makes  it  full  of  nimole,  fiery,  and  delectable 
shapes."  His  imagination  keeps  up  the  ball  after 
his  senses  have  done  with  it.  He  seems  to  have 
even  a  greater  enjoyment  of  the  freedom  from  re- 
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straint,  of  arood  cheer,  of  his  ease,  of  his  vanity, 
in  the  ideal  exaggerated  descriptions  which  he 
gives  of  them,  than  in  fact.  He  never  fails  to 
enrich  his  discourse  with  allusions  to  eating  and 
drinking,  but  we  never  see  him  at  table.  He 
carries  his  own  larder  about  with  him,  and  he  is 
himself  "a  tun  of  man."  His  pulling  out  the 
bottle  in  the  field  of  battle  is  a  joke  to  show  his 
contempt  for  glory  accompanied  with  danger,  his 
systematic  adherence  to  his  Epicurean  philosophy 
in  the  most  trying  circumstances.  Again,  such 
is  his  deliberate  exaggeration  of  his  own  vices, 
that  it  does  not  seem  quite  certain  whether  the 
account  of  his  hostess's  bill,  found  in  his  pocket, 
with  such  an  out-of-the-way  charge  for  capons 
and  sack  with  only  one  halfpenny- worth  of  bread, 
was  not  put  there  by  himself  a«(  a  trick  to  humor 
the  jest  upon  his  favorite  propensities,  and  as  a 
conscious  caricature  of  himself.  He  is  represen- 
ted as  a  liar,  a  braggart,  a  coward,  a  glutton,  &c., 
for  he  is  all  these  as  much  to  amuse  others  as  to 
gratify  himself.  He  openly  assumes  all  these 
characters  to  show  the  humorous  part  of  them. 
The  unrestrained  indulgence  of  his  own  ease, 
appetites,  and  convenience,  has  neither  malice 
Dor  hypocrisy  in  it.  In  a  word,  he  is  an  actor  in 
himself  almost  as  much  as  upon  the  stage,  and 
we  no  more  object  to  the  character  of  Falstaff  in 
a  moral  point  of  view  than  we  should  think  of 
bringing  an  excellent  comedian,  who  should  re- 
present him  to  the  life,  before  one  of  the  police 
offices.  We  only  consider  the  number  of  plea- 
sant lights  in  which  he  puts  certain  foibles  (the 
more  pleasant  as  they  are  opposed  to  the  received 
rules  and  necessary  restraints  of  society)  and  do 
not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  consequences  re- 
sulting from  them,  for  no  mischievous  consequen- 
ces do  result.  Sir  John  is  old  as  well  as  fat, 
which  gives  a  melancholy  retrospjective  tinge  to 
the  character ;  and  by  the  disparity  between  the 
inclinations  and  his  capacity  for  enjoyment, 
makes  it  still  more  ludicrous  and  fantasti- 
cal. 

The  secret  of  Falstaff's  wit  is  for  the  most  part 
a  masterly  presence  of  mind,  an  absolute  self- 
possession,  which  nothing  can  disturb.  His  re- 
partees are  involuntary  suggestions  of  his  self- 
love;  instinctive  evasions  of  everything  that 
threatens  to  interrupt  the  career  of  his  triumphant 

i'oUity  and  self-complacency.  His  very  size  floats 
kim  out  of  all  his  difficulties  in  a  sea  of  rich 
conceits ;  and  he  turns  round  on  the  pivot  of  his 
convenience,  with  every  occasion  and  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning.  His  natural  repugnance  to  eve- 
ry unpleasant  thought  or  circumstance  of  itself 
makes  light  of  objections,  and  provokes  the 
most  extravagant  and  licentious  answers  in  his 
own  justification.  His  indifference  to  truth  puts 
no  check  upon  his  invention,  and  the  more  im- 
probable and  unexpected  his  contrivances  are, 
the  more  happily  does  he  seem  to  be  delivered  of 
them,  the  anticipation  of  their  effect  acting  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  gayety  of  his  fancjr.  The  success 
of  one  adventurous  sally  gives  him  spirits  to  un- 
dertake another :  he  deals  always  in  round  num- 
bers, and  his  exaggerations  and  excuses  are 
*•  open,  palpable,  monstrous  as  the  father  that 
begets  them."  His  dissolute  carelessness  of  what 
he  says  discovers  itself  in  the  first  dialogue  with 
the  Prince. 


**  Falstaff.  By  the  lord,  thou  taj'^t  true,  lad ;  and  Is  not 
mine  hostess  of  the  tavern  a  most  sweet  wench  t 

P.  Hbh BT.  As  the  honey  o(  Hihls,  my  old  lad  of  the  cas- 
tle: and  is  not  a  buff-jerkin  a  roost  sweet  robe  of  durance? 

Falstaff.  How  now,  how  now,  mad  wag,  what,  to  thy 
quips  and  thy  quiddities  1  what  a  plague  have  1  to  do  with  a 
buff-jerkin  t  % 

P.  Hemrt  Why,  what  a  pox  have  I  to  do  with  mine  boet- 
ess  of  the  tavern  ?** 

In  the  same  scene  he  afterward  affects  melan- 
choly, from  pure  satisfaction  of  heart,  and  pro- 
fesses reform,  because  it  is  the  farthest  thing  in 
the  world  from  his  thoughts.  He  has  do  qualms 
of  conscience,  and  therefore  would  as  soon  talk 
of  them  as  of  anything  else  when  the  homor 
takes  him. 

His  account  of  his  pretended  Tesistance  to  the 
robbers,  "  who  erew  from  four  men  in  buckram 
into  eleven"  as  the  ima^nation  of  his  own  valor 
increased  with  his  relating  it,  his  getting  off  when 
the  truth  is  discovered  by  pretending  he  knew 
the  Prince,  the  scene  in  which  in  the  person  of 
the  old  king  he  lectures  the  prince  and  gives  him- 
self a  good  character,  the  soliloquy  on  honor, 
and  description  of  his  new-raised  recruits,  his 
meeting  with  the  chief  justice,  his  abuse  of  the 
Prince  and  Poins,who  overhear  him,  to  Doll  Tare- 
sheet,  his  reconciliation  with  Mrs.  Quickly  who 
has  arrested  him  for  an  old  debt,  and  whom  he 
persuades  to  pawn  her  plate  to  lend  him  tea 
pounds  more,  and  the  scenes  with  Shallow  and 
Silence,  are  all  inimitable.  Of  all  of  them,  the 
scene  in  which  Falstaff  plays  the  part,  first,  of 
the  King,  and  then  of  Pnnce  Henry,  is  the  one 
that  has  been  the  most  often  quoted. 

One  of  the  topics  of  exulting  superiori^ 
over  others  most  common  in  Sir  Jonn's  mouth,  is 
his  corpulence,  and  the  exterior  marks  of  good 
living  which  he  carries  about  him,  thus  "  turning 
his  vices  into  commodity."  He  accounts  for  the 
friendship  between  the  Prince  and  Poin6»  from 
"  their  legs  being  both  of  a  bigness ;"  and  com- 
pares Justice  Shallow  to  **  a  man  made  after  sup- 
per of  a  cheese-paring."  There  cannot  be  a  more 
striking  gradation  of  character  than  that  between 
Falstaff  and  Shallow,  and  Shallow  and  Silence. 
It  seems  difficult  at  first  to  fall  lower  than  the 
squire ;  but  this  fool,  great  as  he  is,  finds  an  ad- 
mirer and  humble  foil  in  his  cousin  Silence. 
Vain  of  his  acquaintance  with  Sir  John,  who 
makes  a  butt  of  him,  he  exclaims,  "Would, 
cousin  Silence,  that  thou  had'st  seen  that  which 
this  knight  and  I  have  seen!" — "Ay,  Master 
Shallow,  we  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight," 
says  Sir  John.  To  Falstaff's  observation,  "I 
did  not  think  Master  Silence  had  been  a  man  of 
this  mettle,"  Silence  answers,  "  Who,  I  ?  I  have 
been  merry  twice  and  once  ere  now  "  What  an 
idea  is  here  conveyed  of  a  prodigality  of  living  ? 
What  good  husbandry  and  economical  self-denial 
in  his  pleasures?  What  a  stock  of  lively  recol- 
lections ?  It  is  curious  that  Shakspere  has  ridi- 
culed in  Justice  Shallow,  who  was  "in  some 
authoritj^  under  the  king,"  that  disposition  to 
unmeaning  tautology  which  is  the  regieil  infirmity 
of  later  times,  and  which,  it  may  be  supposed, 
he  acquired  from  talking  to  his  cousin  Silence, 
and  receiving  no  answers. 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  is  no  doubt  a 
very  amusing  play,  with  a  great  deal  of  humor, 
character,  and  nature  in  it ;  but  we  should  have 
liked  it  much  better,  if  any  one  else  had  been  ^ 
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hero  of  it,  instead  of  Falstaff.  We  could  have 
been  contented  if  Shakspere  had  not  been  "  com- 
manded to  show  the  knight  in  love."  Wits  and 
philosophers,  for  the  most  part,  do  not  shine  in 
that  character;  and  Sir  John  himself, by  no  means, 
comes  off  with  flying  colors.  Many  people  com- 
plain of  the  degradation  and  insults  to  which 
Don  Quixote  is  so  frequently  exposed  in  his  vari- 
ous adventures.  But  what  are  the  unconscious 
indignities  which  he  suffers,  compared  with  the 
sensible  mortifications  which  Falstaff  is  made  to 
bring  upon  himself?  What  are  the  blows  and 
buffetings  which  the  Don  receives  from  the  stares 
of  Yanguesian  carriers,  or  from  Sancho  Panza  s 
more  hard-hearted  hands,  compared  with  the  con- 
tamination of  the  buck -basket,  the  disguise  of 
the  fat  woman  of  Brentford,  and  the  horns  of 
Herne  the  hunter,  which  are  discovered  on  Sir 
John's  head?  In  reading  the  play,  we  indeed 
wish  him  well  through  all  these  discomfitures, 
but  it  would  have  been  as  well  if  he  had  not  got 
into  them  Falstaff,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  is  not  the  man  he  was  in  the  two  parts 
of  Henry  IV,  His  wit  and  eloquence  have  left 
him.  Instead  of  making  a  butt  of  others,  he  is 
made  a  butt  of  by  them.     Neither  is  there  a  sin- 

gle  particle  of  love  in  him  to  e.\cuse  his  follies; 
e  is  merely  a  designing,  bare-faced  knave,  and 
an  unsuccessful  one.  The  scene  with  Ford  as 
Master  Brook,  and  that  with  Simple,  Siender's 
man,  who  comes  to  ask  after  the  Wise  Woman, 
are  almost  the  only  ones  in  which  his  old  intel- 
lectual ascendency  appears.  He  is  like  a  person 
recalled  to  the  stage  to  perform  an  unaccustomed 
and  ungracious  part ;  and  in  which  we  perceive 
only  ''  some  faint  sparks  of  those  flashes  of  mer- 
riment, that  were  wont  to  set  the  hearers  in  a 
roar."  But  the  single  scene  with  Doll  Tearsheet, 
or  Mrs.  Quickly's  account  of  his  desiring  "  to 
cat  some  of  housewife  Keach's  prawns,"  and  tell- 
ing her  "  to  be  no  more  so  familiarity  with  such 
people,"  is  worth  the  whole  of  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor  put  together." 


A    TALE   OF    NORWAY. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  a  day  in  the  latter  end 
of  August,  during  a  pedestrian  tour  through  Nor- 
w^ay,  that,  after  having  traveled  from  the  early 
morn  through  a  continuous  forest,  I  suddenly 
emerged  upon  the  margin  of  one  of  those  Fiords 
by  which  that  country  is  intersected,  even  in  the 
very  interior.  It  was  a  calm  and  solitary  scene  : 
not  a  breath  rippled  the  surface  of  the  water, 
i^hich  lay  in  such  glassy  stillness,  that  I  could 
discern,  half-way  across,  the  transient  circle 
formed  by  the  light  dip  of  the  sea-fowl's  wing. 
Before  me,  the  lake  stretched,  in  many  windings, 
through  the  forest  glades,  until  it  was  lost  among 
fantastic  rocks,  which  might  be  mistaken  for 
ruins,  towering  majestically  up,  and  leaning  in 
fine  relief  upon  the  deep  blue  sky.    They  ap- 

reared  to  be  at  least  a  league  distant ;  and,  before 
reached  them,  the  sun  had  left  my  path  to  the 
sombreness  of  evening, — but  a  flood  of  light  was 
Atill  poured  upon  the  pinnacle  of  the  rocks,  and 
upon  the  spiral  tops  of  the  trees  that  crowned 
the  heights,  which  shelved  up  from  the  water. 
When  X  attained  this  seeming  barrier,  I  fouad 


that  here  the  water,  after  contracting  itself  into  a 
very  narrow  strait,  spread  out  in  another  and 
wider  arm,  whose  banks  were  more  precipitous; 
and  as  day-light  was  now  fast  departing,  it  was 
with  some  feelings  of  satisfaction  that  I  descried, 
at  no  great  distance,  the  gray  tiurrets  of  an  ancient 
chateau. 

The  building,  which  I  now  leisurely  approach- 
ed, was  constructed  like  all  the  residences  of  the 
old  Norwegian  faroiliei^ — massive  and  irregular, 
though  square.  The  heads  of  wolves,  boars, 
and  deers,  rudely  carved  in  stone,  projected  OTtr 
each  window.  A  high  stone  wall  encompassed 
the  building;  and  a  huge  gateway,  of  the  Saxon 
order,  over  which  stood,  with  extended  wings, 
an  uncouth  representation  of  an  eagle,  holding  a 
fish  in  its  beak,  opened  upon  a  grass  terrace  over- 
hanging the  water.  Two  children,  their  fair 
locks  curling  over  their  necks,  and,  seemingly  of 
the  same  age,  were  standing  upon  the  terrace, 
who,  the  moment  they  perceived  me,  fled,  with 
the  speed  of  their  native  does,  through  the  gate- 
way. After  sur^'eying  for  a  moment,  from  the 
terrace,  the  dim  landscape  beneath,  I  followed 
them,  and  was  met  half-way  across  the  circular 
court  within  by  the  master  of  the  house. 

I  expected  to  have  been  received  by  him  widi 
that  cordial  welcome  which  is  usually  found  in 
those  remote  spots  of  earth,  where  the  falseness 
and  knaveries  of  the  world  have  not  yet  ap- 
proached— where  the  strings  of  benevolence  have 
not  been  poisoned  by  ingratitude — nor  suspicion 
entered,  to  close  the  avenues  of  hospitality.  But 
my  expectations  were  not  realized.  The  old  man 
did  not  indeed  refuse  to  extend  his  hand  to  me, 
but  it  was  hesitatingly ;  he  did  not  refuse  me  the 
usual  welcome  of  his  country,  but  it  was  coldly 
given ;  nor  did  the  children  echn  the  welcome  in 
the  gleeful  faces  with  which  infancy  had  eycr 
met  me,  in  place  where  treachery  had  never  been, 
but  stood  at  a  distance,  holding  each  other  by  the 
hand,  and  looking  as  if  they  mistrusted  me.  I 
followed  my  conductor  into  the  house,  where  an 
abundant  repast  was  soon  set  before  me ;  but  it 
was  with  an  indifferent  relish  that  I  partook  of 
what  I  suspected  to  be  the  offering  of  cold  civili- 
ty, rather  than  of  kind-heartedness. 

I  had  made  an  end  of  my  meal,  and  had  emp- 
tied a  goblet  of  birch  wine  to  Oamte  Norgi^  to 
convince  myself  (after  the  example  of  Sterne) 
that  I  bore  no  grudge  a^inst  the  master  of  the 
house,  or  the  land  of  his  nativity,  when  he  en- 
tered the  room,  and  walking  up  to  me,  inquired 
if  I  belonged  to  the  profession  of  medicine.  I 
replied  in  the  negative ;  but  added,  that  in  the 
course  of  my  travels  I  had  gathered  some  little 
knowledge  of  the  science.  "  My  daughter,"  said 
he,  ''  my  only  daughter,  is  dying !  Idedicine,  I 
believe,  could  not  save  her — yet  come  with  me." 
The  words  of  the  old  man — his  tone — ^his  coun- 
tenance— smote  me  for  my  suspicions  of  his  hos- 
pitality. '*  I  have  mistaken,"  said  I,  '*  the  solem- 
nity of  sorrow,  for  the  coldness  of  ungracious 
welcome." 

I  followed  him  into  the  chamber  of  his  dau^- 
ter ;  she  was  sitting  in  a  chair,  and  looked  as  if 
life  were  fast  ebbing  away.  The  twin  children 
were  standing  beside  their  mother — for  they  were 
her  children — and  with  one  arm  she  encircled 
them  both,  and  often,  with  the  feeble,  but  fenh 
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sionate  effort  of  expiring  strength,  pressed  them  to 
her  bosom.  She  looked  at  her  old  father,  and 
woald  have  spoken,  but  could  not:  but  he  un- 
derstood her  wish,  for  he  went  to  her,  and  sup- 
ported her,  while  she  leaned  forward,  and  put 
aside  the  silken  tresses  from  the  brows  of  her 
infants,  and  kissed  them.  She  seemed  scarcely 
twenty-five;  and,  though  sorrow  had  blanched 
her  cheek — and  something  more  agonizing,  more 
acute,  than  sorrow,  had  left  in  her  heart  the  poi- 
.  fion  of  its  sting — she  was  beautiful  still.  Need  I 
say,  that  when  the  old  man  looked  at  me«  I  could 
only  shake  my  head.  The  crisis  was  at  hand. 
It  was  now  night — and  as  the  feeble  ray  of  a 
waning  moon  streamed  faintly  throueh  the  win- 
dow, and  fell  upon  the  countenance  of  the  dying, 
I  said  to  myself,  "  another  moon  will  rise  upon 
her  grave."  She  expired  the  same  night ;  I  did 
not  retire  to  rest,  but  stood  in  the  window  of  my 
chamber  until  the  first  streak  of  dawn,  gazing  in 
reverie,  sometimes  upon  the  dark  outlines  of  the 
forest,  which  the  faint  and  fitful  moonshine  only 
defined,  but  was  too  feeble  to  enlighten,  and 
sometimes  upon  the  starry  earb  of  night,  faintly 
Been  beneath  the  cloudy  folds  of  her  mantle. 

It  was  my  intention  to  continue  my  journey  so 
Boon  as  I  had  acknowledged  the  hospitalities  re- 
ceived ;  for  in  such  a  time  as  this,  the  presence  of 
a  stranger  could  not  be  welcome.  In  leaving  my 
chamber,  I  chose  a  wrong  descent,  which  conduc- 
ted me  to  a  door  that  opened  upon  the  terrace. 
The  bereaved  father  was  standing  there,  and  he 
approached  to  meet  me.  I  expressed  my  ac- 
knowledgments for  his  hospitality,  and  my  hopes 
that  he  might  be  supported  under  his  affliction ; 
and  was  about  to  take  my  leave  of  him,  when  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  mine,  and  gently  motiobed  me 
to  return  into  the  house.  He  led  me  to  a  small 
chamber,  which  overlooked  the  terrace  and  the 
water  below :  and  pointing  to  a  chair,  while  he 
seated  himself  in  another,  opposite  to  me,  he 
pressed  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and  address- 
ed me  as  follows : 

**  You  must  not  leave  my  house  with  suspi 
cions  of  its  hospitality.  Your  reception  yester- 
jiight  was  ungracious ;  but  when  the  events,  which 
have  brought  sorrow  into  this  family,  are  known 
to  you,  they  will  explain  the  coldness  of  the  wel- 
come with  which  strangers  are  greeted  in  the 
house  of  Kalmerck.  My  daughter,  who  died 
yesternight,  was  my  only  child  ;  to-morrow  would 
have  been  her  twenty-fourth  birth-day.  While 
yet  an  infant,  her  mother  died ;  and  she  grew  up, 
beneath  my  eye,  in  virtue  and  gentleness — I  might 
say  in  beauty  too.  When  the  days  of  her  early 
childhood  were  passed,  she  was — though  still  a 
child — the  companion  of  her  father ;  and  when 
years  came  upon  me,  she  was  my  stay ;  and  1 
hoped — but  there  is  no  Agnes  to  close  my  eyes ! 
— she  is  gone  before  her  father.  It  is  six  sum- 
mers ago,  and  on  an  evening  such  as  yesterday, 
that  I  was  standing  with  my  daughter  on  the  ter- 
race, as  was  our  frequent  custom,  pointing  out  to 
her  an  eagle  soaring  above  the  Fiord,  when  a 
stranger  turned  into  tne  winding  path  that  leads 
to  my  ffate.  I  went  toward  him,  and  welcomed 
him.  He  informed  me  he  was  a  Swede,  and  by 
profession  a  portrait-painter.  Agnes  was  then 
eighteen.  I  beckoned  her  to  approach,  and  in- 
quired ol  the  artist  if  her*B  was  a  countenance 


which  he  could  copy.  He  undertook  to  produce 
a  faithful  likeness,  and  became  an  inmate  in  this 
house.  His  name  was  Scholberg;  his  appear- 
ance, though  not  youthful,  scarcely  indicated  the 
meridian  of  life,  but  his  countenance  bore  the 
impress  of  thought  beyond  his  years. 

"  While  the  picture  was  in  progress,  the  artist 
was  our  constant  companion  ;  nis  manners  aeree- 
able,  and  his  information  extensive — so  at  least 
it  seemed  to  us,  in  this  remote  solitude.  You 
will  not  wonder  then,  that  the  society  of  Schol- 
berg had  attractions  for  both  Agnes  and  me — 
alas !  for  my  poor  daughter,  it  had  too  many. 

"  The  picture  was  at  length  completed ;  this  is 
it,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  drew  from  a  cabinet 
a  miniature  picture,  inclosed  in  a  box  of  beech- 
wood,  and  placed  it  in  my  hand.  It  represented 
the  playful  countenance  and  slight  form,  of  a  fair 
and  lovely  girl,  but  just  departed  from  childhood; 
and  showed  that  the  artist  was  deficient  in  neither 
talent  nor  sentiment.  How  dififerent  from  her  I 
had  seen  but  yesternight — from  her,  who  lay  in 
the  chamber  of  death !  I  withdrew  my  gaze  from 
the  picture,  and  returned  it  to  the  ola  man,  who 
resumed  his  narrative 

'*When  the  painting  was  finished,  the  artist 
still  delayed  to  go.  I  was  in  no  haste  to  with- 
draw from  him  tne  hospitality  of  my  house ;  bat 
at  length  some  occasion  offering,  I  suffered  my- 
self to  hint  at  his  departure — and  it  was  then  that 
I  first  discovered  the  truth.  The  happiness  of 
my  child  was  every  thing  to  me ;  I  would  not 
risk  the  peace — the  health— the  life,  oerhaps,  of 
my  Agnes.  In  fine,  after  a  few  montos,  I  gave 
her  to  Scholberg ;  and  as  I  joined  their  hands,  I 
said  to  them,  *  My  children,  you  must  never  leave 
me  !  I  am  now  an  old  man,  and  cannot  be  long 
in  this  world ;  but  while  I  remain,  you,  Agnes, 
will  be  my  support, — and  you,  Scholberg,  whom 
I  have  made  her  husband,  will  ratify  her  prom- 
ise. When  I  depart,  all  I  have  will  be  my  child^s 
— and  you  will  then  be  free.* 

"  During  the  first  four  years  after  this  union, 
little  occurred  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  our  lives, 
and  the  twin  children  you  have  seen  are  its  only 
living  pledges.  I  now  approach  that  part  of  mv 
relation  of  which  I  would  willingly  spare  myseu 
the  recital ;  but  I  have  not  yet  explained  the  seem- 
ing inhospitality  of  my  house,  and  I  must  finish 
the  narrative  I  have  begun. 

"  Scholberg  appeared  gradually  to  lose  his  re- 
lish for  the  simple  pleasures  of  our  secluded  life. 
He  became  abstracted  and  restless — subject  to  deep 
reverie — and  was  usually  silent,  unless  when  at 
times  he  would  speak  of  countries  which  he  had 
visited ;  and  contrast  in  a  few  and  sullen  words, 
the  varied  enjoyments  of  more  favored  lands 
with  the  monotony  of  his  present  existence. 
Agnes,  too,  grew  sorrowful ;  she  grieved  to  find 
that  she  and  Tier  children,  and  the  calm  of  domes- 
tic life,  had  lost  their  charms ;  and  still  more  did 
she  grieve  to  think,  that  the  release  her  husband 
coveted,  could  only  be  purchased  by  the  death  oi 
her  father.  I  now  approach  the  dreadful  crisis 
of  my  story.  One  afternoon  in  May,  three 
months  ago,  while  standing  on  the  terrace,  look- 
ing.down  the  "Fiord,  illuminated  by  the  rays  of 
one  of  the  first  summer  suns,  Scholberg  proposed 
to  renew  the  almost  forgotten  custom  of  rowinr 
upon  the  water.    For  some  days  before  he  had 
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been  less  abstracted,  and  more  willing  to  be 
pleased,  and  he  bad  that  day  shown  an  unwonted 
playfulness  of  manner.  Alas!  it  was  like  the 
sunbeam  that  plays  upon  iht  surface  of  deep  wa- 
ter, hiding  the  darkness  and  profundity  beneath. 
Agnes  hailed  the  proposal  as  a  promise  of  a  re* 
turn  to  old  habits  and  lost  feelings ;  and  I,  too, 
drew  a  favorable  auffury  from  it.  *  Go,  my  fa- 
ther,' said  Afgaea ;  *  Uie  air  is  mild,  and  the  water 
calm ;  go  with  Scholberg — I  will  watch  you  from 
the  terrace.' 

"  We  descended  the  winding  road,  and  unmoor- 
ed the  boat  The  Fiord,  as  you  perceive,  has 
many  headlands  and  branches;  among  these, 
there  is  one  called  <The  Three  Brothers'  Cradle,' 
from  a  tradition  current  in  Norway,  into  which 
Aenes  would  never  permit  the  boat  to  be  conduc- 
ted ;  she  said  its  gloominess  terrified  her — and  the 
tradition  connected  with  it  had  made  an  early 
impression  upon  her  mind.  It  is  narrow  at  the 
entrance,  and  within  is  shaped  like  a  bell;  high 
rocks  encircle  it,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the 
water,  which,  from  its  unfathomable  depth,  is  of 
a  pitchy  blackness.  A  few  sapless  birch-trees 
are  scattered  among  the  clefts  of  the  rock  ;  and 
on  its  summit,  lofty  firs  grow  to  the  very  edge, 
and  throw  a  deeper  shade  over  the  abyss  beneath. 
To  the  entrance  of  this  gulf,  Scholberg  rowed 
the  skiff;  and  before  reaching  it,  the  sun  was 
sinking  beneath  the  crowded  trunks  of  the  dark 
trees  that  crowned  the  rocks.  '  Shall  we  enter?* 
said  Scholberg.  When  a  youth,  I  had  sometimes 
taken  my  boat  thither,  to  scare  the  young  eagle, 
and  watch  their  ineffectual  efforts  to  mount  to  the 
summits  of  the  rocks ;  and  I  felt  willing,  after  so 
long  an  absence  from  the  spot,  to  recal  once  more 
the  memory  of  those  youthful  days.  We  did 
accordingly  enter  the  Cradle.  Scholberg  rowed 
nearly  to  the  centre,  when  he  stopped,  and  stand- 
ing up  in  the  boat,  and  looking  to  the  sky,  told 
me  to  remark  the  stars,  which  were  visible,  al- 
though the  sun  had  not  set.  I  said  I  could  not 
perceive  them.  *  Stand  up,'  said  he,  '  as  I  do, 
and  place  your  hands  thus.'  I  stood  and  looked 
toward  the  sky — and  in  the  same  moment  the  boat 
received  a  sudden  impulse.  I  staggered ;  and 
while  the  fall  was  yet  uncertain,  the  hand  of  the 
parricide  directed  it !  I  fell  into  the  cauldron,  and 
the  skiff  shot  from  me.  I  am  relating  facts,  and 
recalling  feelings :  what  mine  were,  in  the  instant 
that  I  felt  the  hand  of  my  son  hurl  me  from  life 
into  the  dark  waters,  I  cannot  describe;  though, 
if  life  had  its  longest  course  to  run,  I  should  re- 
member till  its  latest  hour  the  a^ony  of  that  mo- 
ment To  save  life  by  swimming  would  have 
been  impossible,  even  to  the  youngest  and  tbe 
most  vigorous — for  the  tide  was  then  setting  in 
with  greaX  force  up  the  Fiord  :  but  for  me,  an  old 
man,  even  to  gain  the  mouth  of  the  Cradle,  was 
impracticable — the  distance  was  beyond  my 
strength;  and  in  that  sunless  gulph,  the  extreme 
coldness  of  the  water  must  have  benumbed  my 
limbs.  Yet,  without  any  defined  purpose  of  sav- 
ing my  life,  natural  instinct  led  me  to  preserve  it 
as  long  as  possible.  But  strength  gradually  fail- 
ed me ;  ancl  it  was  only  in  one  of  my  latest  im- 
potent efforts  to  avert  the  moment  of  sinking 
for  ever,  that  my  hand  struck  a  hard  substance. 
It  was  the  trunk  of  a  tree ;  such  are  frequent  in 
the  Fiorda.    Loosened  from  the  rafts  which  are 


descending  to  the  sea,  they  are  floated  whither- 
soever the  tide  and  Uie  wind  may  carry  them; 
and  this  one  had,  by  the  providence  of  God,  been 
drifted  into  *  The  Cradle  of  the  Three  Brothers.' 
I  grasped  it  with  the  clutch  of  a  drowning  man ; 
and,  by  a  desperate  effort,  succeeded  in  placing 
myself  upon  it.  Salvation  seemed  now  possible — 
death  was  at  all  events  less  near.  Night  was  in- 
deed approaching — and  cold,  and  wet,  and  the 
feebleness  of  age,  were  to  be  endured :  yet  I  had 
hope.  At  this  moment,  turning  my  eyes  toward 
the  mouth  of  the  Cradle,  I  saw  the  skiff  shoot 
through  the  opening,  and  disappear.  Gradually, 
the  tide  carried  me  nearer  the  rocks,  though  far- 
ther from  the  outlet — at  last  I  could  touch  them. 
A  new  and  more  defined  hope  now  arose;  by 
means  of  the  rocks  I  could  shape  my  progress. 
By  degrees,  I  found  myself  advancing  nearer  the 
outlet.  Hours  were  thus  spent;  but  at  length 
the  wide  Fiord,  gleaming  in  the  star-light,  stretch- 
ed before  me.  The  tide  was  now  ebbing,  and  I 
was  carried,  without  effort,  down  the  Fiord: 
until,  as  morning  was  beginning  to  break,  the 
tree  grounded  upon  the  sand  of  a  low  and  shel- 
tered creak,  not  very  distant  from  my  own  dwell- 
ing. Exhausted,  I  threw  myself  upon  the  sand» 
and  fell  asleep.  When  I  awoke,  the  day  was 
far  advanced.  Cold  and  benumbed,  I  arose,  and 
with  difficulty  ascended  the  bank,  and  approached 
my  own  house.  Scholberg  stood  upon  the  terrace, 
and  I  was  close  to  him  before  he  perceived  me. 
*  Scholberg !'  I  said.  He  turned :  and  uttering  a 
fearful  yell,  which  still  sounds  in  my  ear,  fled 
with  the  speed  of  lightning  to  the  edge,  and  leap- 
ed into  the  flood  below — finding  the  grave  he  had 
intended  for  me. 

"  My  story  is  told.  Agnes,  struck  with  the 
guilt  of  her  husband,  and  its  awful  retribution, 
never  smiled  again ;  and  I  am  now  left  alone, 
with  the  motherless  twin  children." 

The  old  man  ceased ;  a  tear  rolled  down  his 
wrinkled  cheek.  I  held  out  my  hand  to  him,  and 
turned  away ;  and  as  I  went  on  my  journey,  I 
found  my  eyes  grow  dim,  when  I  thought  of  the 
solitary  old  man. 


LAST    NIGHT. 

BT  MISS  JVWSBUBT. 


I  SAT  with  one  I  lovM  last  night, 
I  beard  a  sweet,  an  olden  strain. 

In  other  days  It  woke  delight,— 
Last  night  but  pain ! 

Last  night  I  saw  the  stars  arise, 
Bat  clouds  soon  dluiin*d  the  ether  blue, 

And  when  we  sought  each  other's  eyes. 
Tears  dimm'd  them  too. 

We  paced  along  oor  favorite  walk, 
But  paced  In  silenco  broken-hearted, 

or  old  we  used  to  Hinile  and  talk- 
Last  night  we  parted ! 

Oh !  grief  can  give  tho  blight  of  yetn. 
The  stony  impress  of  the  dead. 

We  looked  farewell  through  bUndlng  tMn, 
And  Uien  Hope  ted! 


S4t 
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THE   SPIRIT   OF   THE  TIMES. 

BT  J.  HOLLAND. 

Thkri  is  amidst  the  earth  gone  forlli,  to  set  the  nations  free, 
A  giant  spirit,  whom  even  Time  seems  half  amazed  to  sef ; 
His  look  hath  power  to  scatter  light,  his  touch  to  sever  chains. 
And  tyrants  tremble  on  thulr  thrones,  and  bigotry  complains. 

Youth  bath  rK>t  lately  tinged  the  cheek,  nor  his  Hght  i^nglets 
ei>fl*d. 

Hie  lottK  experienced  look  reflects  all  agee  of  the  world ; 

Before  the  flood  his  race  began  wtth  mortal  hopes  and  (ears. 

And  be  hath  walk*d  with  Christian  men  foil  eighteen  hun- 
dred years. 

tie  ever  was  the  wondrous  guest  of  all  the  wondering  earth, 
E*en  When  in  boyhood  mightily  with  truth  he  wander'd  forth  ; 
And  when  his  guilty  youth  grew  up  with  error  side  by  side, 
And  when  he  pluck'd  from  Knowledge,  leaves,  his  mfamy  to 
bUe; 

An!  when,  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  he  put  the  mitre  on, 

Alkd  trampled  fair  Religion  down,  and  laugh'd  al  what  he*d 

done; 
And  when  he  moaier'd  armed  boeU  in  multitudea  tike  bees, 
And  seatter'd  them  in  death,  as  leaves  are  scattered  from  the 

trees ; 

Ah,  then  his  footsteps  sounded  wo,  hit  hand  was  red  with 

crimes 
And  awfully  polluted,  stalkM  The  Spirit  of  the  Times ! 
At  length  he  sought  the  cloistered  shade,  and  knelt  him  down 

a  monk. 
For  ages  drivelling  and  despised,  with  superstition  drunk. 

Till,  wara*d  by  an  ambitions  dream,  he  annM  again  for  fight 

And  sbouting^"  For  Chrlst*s  Sepulchre  '.**  rush'd  forth  a  Red- 
cross  Knight ; 

But  Heaven,  in  mercy  to  mankind,  proclaimed  his  madness 
o'er, 

And  bade  him  go  and  bless  those  lands  which  he  bad  cursed 
before. 

A  glorious  scroll  before  hhn  biased.  In  which  he  read  aright. 
Words  tiaced  by  an  unerring  pen,  in  characters  of  light: 
'Words,  as  pre-eminently  true  as  wonderfully  given ; 
Words  which  came  down  from,  and  led  on  through  holiness 
to  Heaven ; 

Words  which  proclaimM  >twizt  man  and  man,  Truth,  Mercy, 

Peace,  and  Love, 
Which  chase  the  lion  from  men*s  hearts,  and  cherish  there 

the  dove. 
And  then  the  scene  changed  all  around— and  oh,  how  mighty 

then 
The  Spirit  of  the  Times  went  forth,  amidst  the  sons  of  men ! 

He  went  into  the  cottage  first,  and  lo!  as  by  a  spell, 

Bound  Knowledge  was  with  Piety  constrained  thenceforth 

to  dwell : 
His  presence  in  the  lordly  hall  astonisb'd  the  proud  peer, 
But  soon  he  grew  a  welcome  guest,  and  gave  his  lessons  here 

Ttm,  with  undaunted  steps  be  strode  e*en  through  the  palace 

g«te, 
And  soon— what  will  not  spirits  T--stood  before  the  chair  of 

state! 
While  in  the  ear  of  royally  this  message  he  imparts  :— 
**  Kings,  would  ye  safely  reign,  your  thrunes  must  be  your 

people's  hearts." 

Hatl,  giant  Spirit  of  the  Times!— but  let  us  ever  see 
RBLi«ioif ,  LiBsmrr,  as  now,  walk  hand  In  hand  with  thee ; 
Tben  shall  all  nations  bleee  thy  eo«r»e— then  shall  the  world 

tndee« 
Vlroai  •■perttHlon  be  reltased,  aai  tnm  oppraaalon  freed. 


BESSY   BELL   AND   MARY  GRAY. 

A  8.COTTI8H   LEGEND   OF    1666. 

It  was  in  the  yet  Doric  days  of  Scotland  (com- 
paring the  present  with  the  past)  that  Kenneth 
BeU,  one  of  the  lairds  of  the  green  holms  of 
Kinvaid,  having  lost  his  lady  by  a  sudden  dispen- 
sation of  Providence,  remained  for  a  long  time 
wrapt  up  in  the  reveries  of  jrnef,  and  utterly  in- 
consolable. The  tide  of  affliction  was  at  length 
fortuitously  stemmed  by  the  nourice  bringing  be- 
fore him  his  helpless  infant  daughter — ^tne  very 
miniature  of  her  departed  mother,  after  whom 
she  had  been  named. 

The  looks  of  the  innocent  babe  recalled  the 
father's  heart  to  a  sense  of  the  duties  which  life 
yet  required  of  him ;  and  little  Bessy  grew  up  in 
health  and  beauty,  the  apple  of  her  father's  eye. 
Nor  was  his  fondness  for  her  diminished,  as  year 
after  year  more  fully  developed  those  lineaments 
which  at  length  ripened  into  a  more  matured 
likeness  of  her  who  was  gone.  She  became,  as 
it  were,  a  part  of  the  old  man's  being;  she  atten- 
ded him  in  his  garden  walks;  rode  out  with  him 
on  her  palfrey  on  sunny  mornings ;  and  was  as 
his  shadow  by  the  evening  hearth.  She  doted 
on  him  with  more  than  a  daughter's  fondness ;  and 
he,  at  length,  seemed  bound  to  earth  by  no  tie 
save  her  existence. 

It  was  thus  that  Bessy  Bell  grew  up  to  wo- 
man's stature ;  and,  in  the  quiet  of  her  father's 
hall,  she  was  now  in  her  eighteenth  year,  a  pic- 
ture of  feminine  loveliness.  All  around  nad 
heard  of  the  beauty  of  the  heiress  of  Kinvaid. 
The  cottager  who  experienced  her  bounty  drank 
to  her  health  in  his  homely  jug  of  nuthrownaJe; 
and  the  squire,  at  wassail,  toasted  her  in  the  gol- 
den wine-cup. 

The  dreadful  plague  of  1666  now  fell  out,  and 
rapidly  spread  its  devastations  over  Scotland. 
Man  stood  aghast;  the  fountains  of  society  were 
broken  up ;  and  day  after  day  brought  into  rural 
seclusion  some  additional  proofs  of  its  fearful 
ravages.  Nought  was  heard  around  bat  the  wail- 
ings  of  deprivation ;  and  omens  in  the  heavens 
and  on  the  earth  heralded  miseries  yet  to  come. 

Having  been  carried  from  Edinburgh  (in  whose 
ill -ventilated  closes  and  wyndes  it  had  made  ter- 
rible havoc)  across  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  nor- 
thern counties  were  now  thrown  into  alarm,  and 
families  broke  up,  forsaking  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages to  disperse  themselves  under  the  freer  at- 
mosphere of  the  country.  Among  others,  the 
laird  of  Kinvaid  trembled  for  the  safety  of  his 
beloved  child,  and  the  arrival  of  young  bruce,  of 
Powfonlis  Priory,  afforded  him  an  excellent  op- 
portunity of  having  his  daughter  escorted  to 
Lynedoch,  the  residence  of  a  warmly  attached 
friend  and  relative. 

Under  the  protection  of  this  gallant  young 
squire,  Bessy  rode  off  on  the  following  morning,, 
and,  the  day  being  delightful,  the  young  pair,, 
happy  in  themselves,  forgot,  in  the  beauty  of  na- 
ture, the  miseries  that  encompassed  them. 

Besides  being  a  youth  of  handsome  appearaace 
and  engaging  manners,  young  Bruce  Imd  seen  a 
good  deal  of  the  worid,  having  for  several  years 
served  as  a  member  of  the  body  guard  of  the  French 
king.  He  had  returned  from  Paris  only  a  few 
months  before,  and  yet  wore  the  cap  and  plane 
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pecaiiar  u>  the  distinguished  corps  to  which  he 
fltiJl  beioDged.  The  heart  of  poor  Bessy  Bell 
was  as  sensitive  as  it  was  innocent  and  unsophis- 
ticated ;  and,  as  her  protector  made  his  proud 
Meed  fret  and  curvet  by  her  side,  she  thought  to 
herself,  as  they  rode  along,  that  he  was  like  one 
of  the  knights  concerning  whom  she  had  read  in 
romance,  and,  unknown  to  herself,  there  awoke 
in  her  bosom  a  feeling  to  which  it  had  hitherto 
been  a  stranger. 

Her  reception  at  Lynedoch  was  most  cordial ; 
nor  the  less  so,  perhaps,  on  the  part  of  the  young 
lady  of  that  mansion,  because  the  attendant  was 
Bruce,  the  secret  but  accepted  suitor  for  the  hand 
of  Mary  Gray.  Ah !  had  this  mystery  been 
once  revealed  to  Bessy  Bell,  what  a  world  of 
misery  it  would  have  saved  her ! 

From  the  plague  had  our  travelers  been  flying ; 
bnt  the  demon  of  desolation  was  here  before 
tiwm,  and  the  smoke  was  ceasing  to  ascend  from 
many  a  cottage-hearth.  It  became  necessary  that 
the  household  of  Lynedoch  should  be  immedi- 
ately dispersed.  Bruce  and  Lynedoch  remained 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  dwelling-house,  and  a  bow- 
er of  turf  and  moss  was  reared  for  the  young 
ladies  on  the  pastoral  banks  of  the  Brauchie- 
burn,  a  tributary  of  the  Almond. 

It  was  there  that  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray 
lived  for  a  while  in  rural  seclusion,  far  from  the 
bustle  and  parade  of  gay  life,  verifying  in  some 
measure  what  ancient  poetry  hath  feij^ned  of  the 
eolden  age.  Bruce  was  a  dayly  visitant  at  the 
bower  by  the  Brauchie-burn :  he  wandered  with 
them  through  the  green  solitudes;  and,  under 
the  summer  sun  and  a  blue  sky,  they  threaded 
ofttimes  together  the  mazes  of  "  many  a  bosky 
bourne  and  busy  dell."  They  chased  the  fantastic 
squirrel  from  bough  to  bough,  and  scared  the 
thieving  little  weasel  from  the  linnet's  nest. 
Under  a  great  tree  they  would  seat  themselves,  as 
Bruce  read  aloud  some  story  of  chivalry,  romance, 
or  superstution,  or  soothed  the  listless  hours  of 
the  afternoon  with  the  delightful  tones  of  the 
shepherd's  pipe.  More  happy  were  they  than 
the  story-teller  group,  each  m  turn  a  queen,  who, 
in  like  manner,  flying  from  the  pestilence  which 
afflicted  Florence,  shut  themselves  up  in  its  de- 
lightful ^rdens,  relating  those  hundred  tales  of 
love  which  have  continued  to  delight  posterity  in 
the  glowing  pages  of  Boccaccio. 

Under  whatever  circumstances  it  is  placed,  hu- 
man nature  will  be  human  nature  stilly  When 
the  young  and  the  beautiful  meet  together  freely 
and  unreservedly,  the  cold  restraints  of  custom 
and  formality  must  be  thrown  aside ;  friendship 
kindles  into  a  warmer  feeling,  and  love  is  gene- 
rated. Could  it  be  otherwise  with  our  ramblers 
in  their  green  solitude  ? 

Between  Mary  Gray  and  young  Bruce  a  mutual 
and  understood  attachment  had  long  subsisted ; 
indeed  they  only  waited  his  coming  of  age  to  be 
united  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock  ;  but  the  circum- 
stance, for  particular  reasons,  was  cautiously  con- 
cealed within  their  own  bosoms.  Even  to  Bessy 
Bell,  her  dearest  and  most  intimate  companion, 
Mary  had  not  revealed  it  To  disguise  bis  real 
feelinp^  Bruce  was  outwardly  less  marked  in  his 
attention  to  his  betrothed  than  to  her  friend ;  and, 
in  her  susceptibility  and  innocent  confidence, 
Bessy  Bell  too  readily  mistook  his  kind  assidui- 


ties for  marks  of  afiection  and  proofs  of  love* 
A  new  spirit  began  to  pervade  her  whole  being, 
almost  unknown  to  herself;  she  looked  on  the 
scenes  around  her  with  other  eyes;  and  life 
changed  in  the  hues  it  had  previously  borne  to 
the  gaze  of  her  imagination.  In  the  absence  of 
Bruce  she  became  melancholy  and  abstracted. 
He  seemed  to  her  the  being  who  had  been  borm 
to  render  her  blessed;  and  futurity  appeared, 
without  his  presence,  like  the  melancholy  gloom 
of  a  Novemoer  morning. 

The  physiological  doctrine  of  temperaments  we 
leave  to  its  difficulties ;  although  we  confess,  that 
in  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray  something  spoke 
in  the  way  of  illustration. 

The  countenance  of  Bessy  was  one  of  light 
and  sunshine.  Her  e3res  were  blue,  her  hair 
flaxen,  her  complexion  florid.  She  might  have 
sate  for  a  picture  of  Aurora.  Every  thing  about 
her  spoke  of  *'the  innocent  brif^^htnees  of  the 
new-born  day."  Mary  Gray  was  in  many  things 
the  reverse  of  this»  although  perhaps  equally 
beautiful.  Her  features  were  more  regular ;  she 
was  taller,  even  more  elegant  in  figure ;  and  had 
in  her  almost  colorless  cheeks,  lofty  pale  brow, 
and  raven  ringlets,  a  majesty  which  nature  had 
denied  to  her  unconscious  nval.  The  one  was 
all  buoyancy  and  smiles ;  the  other  subdued  pas- 
sion, deep  feeling,  and  quiet  reflection. 

Bruce  was  a  person  of  the  finest  sense  of  ho- 
nor ;  and,  finding  that  he  had  unconsciously  and 
unintentionally  made  an  impression  on  the  bosom 
friend  of  his  betrothed,  became  instantly  aware 
that  it  behoved  him  to  take  some  step  to  dispel 
the  unfortunate  illusion.  Fortunately  the  time 
was  speedily  approaching,  which  called  him  to 
retuin,  for  a  season,  to  his  military  post  in  France ; 
but  the  idea  of  parting  from  Mary  Gray  had  be- 
come doubly  painful  to  his  feelings,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  her.  The  ravages  of  death 
were  extending  instead  of  abating ;  and  the  gen- 
eral elements  themselves  seemed  to  have  become 
tainted  with  the  unwholesomeness.  There  was 
an  un refreshing  languor  in  the  air ;  the  sky  wore 
a  coppery  appearance,  and  over  the  face  of  the 
sun  was  drawn  as  it  were  a  veil  of  blood.  Im- 
agination might  no  doubt  magnify  these  things ; 
but  victims  were  falling  around  on  every  siae ; 
and  no  Aaron,  as  in  the  days  of  hoary  antiquity, 
now  stood  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  to  bid 
the  plague  be  stayed. 

With  a  noble  resolution  Bruce  took  his  depar- 
ture, and  sorrow,  like  a  cloud,  brooded  over  the 
bower  by  the  Brauchie-burn.  Mary  sate  in  a 
quiet,  melancholy  abstraction ;  but  ever  and  anon 
the  tears  dropped  down  the  cheeks  of  Bessy  BeU, 
as  her  "softer  soul  in  wo  dissolved  aloud.** 
Love  is  lynx-eyed,  and  Mary  saw  too  well  what 
was  passing  in  the  mind  of  her  friend;  but,  with 
a  kind  consideration,  she  allowed  the  lapse  of  a 
few  days  to  moderate  the  turbulence  of  ner  feel- 
ings ere  she  ventured  to  impart  the  cruel  truth. 
So  unlooked  for,  so  unexpected  was  the  disclo- 
sure, that  for  a  while  she  harbored  a  spirit  of  un- 
belief ;  but  conviction  at  once  flashed  over  her» 
extinguishing  every  hope,  when  she  was  shown 
a  beautiful  necklace  ot  precious  stones,  which 
Bruce  had  presented  to  his  betrothed  on  the  mora- 
I  ing  of  his  bidding  adieu  to  the  bower  of  the 
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Branchie-burn.  As  it  were  by  magic,  a  change 
came  over  the  spirit  of  Bessy  Bell.  She  dried 
her  tears,  hung  on  the  neck  of  her  friend,  en- 
deavored to  console  her  in  her  separation  from 
him  who  loved  her,  and  bore  np  with  a  heroism 
seemingly  almost  incompatible  with  the  gentle 
softness  of  her  nature.  She  clasped  the  chain 
round  the  neck  of  Mary,  and,  kneeling,  implored 
Heaven  speedily  to  restore  the  giver  to  her  arms. 

Fatal  had  been  that  gift !  It  had  been  pur- 
chased by  Bruce  from  a  certain  Adonijah  Baber, 
a  well-known  Jewish  merchant  of  PerU),  who 
had  amassed  considerable  riches  by  traffic.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  distracted  state  of  the  times, 
this  man  had  allowed  his  thirst  after  lucre  to 
overcome  his  better  principles,  and  lead  him  into 
lawless  dealings  with  the  wretches  who  went 
about  abstracting  valuables  from  infected  or  de- 
serted mansions.  As  a  punishment  for  his  rapa- 
city, death  was  thus  in  a  short  time  brought  to 
his  own  household,  and  he  himself  perished  amid 
the  unavailing  wealth  which  sin  had  accumula- 
ted. 

Fatal  had  been  that  gift ! — In  a  very  little  while 
Marv  sickened ;  and  her  s3rmptoms  were  those  of 
the  fearful  malady  afflicting  the  nation.  Bessv 
Bell  was  fully  aware  of  u\e  danger ;  but,  with 
an  heroic  self-devotion,  she  became  the  nurse  of 
her  friend ;  and,  when  all  others  kept  aloof,  ad- 
ministered, though  vainly,  to  her  wants.  Her 
noble  and  generous  mind  was  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  she  owed  some  reparation  for  the 
unintentional  wound  which  she  might  have  in- 
flicted on  the  feelings  of  Mary,  in  having  ap- 
peared to  become  her  rival  in  the  affections  of  her 
betrothed. 

As  an  almost  necessary  consequence,  she  was 
herself  seized  with  the  malady  of  death.  The 
evenine  heard  them  singing  hymns  together-^ 
midnight  listened  to  the  ravings  of  delirium — the 
morning  sun  shone  into  the  bower  of  death, 
where  all  was  still ! 

The  tragedy  was  consummated  ere  yet  Bruce 
had  set  sail  for  France ;  but  the  news  did  not 
reach  him  for  a  considerable  time,  the  communi- 
cation between  the  two  countries  being  interrup- 
ted. His  immediate  impulse  was  to  volunteer 
into  the  service  of  the  German  emperor,  by  whom 
he  was  attached  to  a  squadron  sent  to  assist  So- 
bieski  of  Poland  against  the  Turks.  He  never 
returned ;  and  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  short- 
ly afterward,  in  one  of  the  many  sanguinary  en- 
counters that  ensued. 

The  old  Laird  of  Kinvaid  awoke  from  the  par- 
oxysm of  his  grief  to  a  state  of  almost  dotage, 
yet  occasionally  a  glimpse  of  the  past  would 
shoot  across  his  mind ;  for,  in  wandenne  vacant- 
ly about  his  dwelling,  he  would  sometimes  ex- 
claim, in  the  spirit  so  beautifully  expressed  in 
the  Arabian  manuscript,  "  Where  is  my  child?** 
and  Echo  answered,  "  Where .'" 

The  burial  vaults  of  both  the  Kinvaid  and 
L3medoch  families,  who  were  related,  were  in  the 
church  of  Methven;  but,  according  to  a  wish 
said  to  have  been  expressed  by  the  two  young 
friends,  "  who  were  lovely  in^their  lives,  and  in 
death  were  not  divided,**  they  were  buried  near  a 
beautiful  bank  of  the  Almond.  Several  of  the 
poets  of  Scotland  have  sung  their  hapless  fate : 
•  Lednoch  bank  has  become  classic  in  story;  and, 


during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  many  thou- 
sands of  enthusiastic  pilgrims  have  visited  the 
spot,  which  the  late  proprietor  of  Lynedoch  bsa 
enclosed  with  pious  care. 

Of  the  original  ballad  only  a  few  lines  i 
they  are  full  of  nature  and  simple  pathos. 

BeMy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray 

They  were  twa  bonny  lasses ; 
They  biggH  a  bower  on  yon  bom  bra«, 

And  theeklt  It  owre  wl'  rashes. 

They  wonldna  lie  in  Methven  Urk 

Beside  their  gentle  kin ; 
Bot  they  would  lie  on  Lednoch  braes, 

To  beek  them  in  the  son. 


THE   ROMAN   DAUGHTER 
Is  the  subject  of  our  plate,  which  we  hare  had  tiigraTed  for 
the  present  nomber  of  the  Rover.    The  pretended  slu  ef 
the  adventure  is  shown  at  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  ta 
Carcete.    Byron  has  thus  woven  the  charm  of  vene  axoond 
it  in  the  following,  from  Cbilde  Harold: 
Thbrb  is  a  dungeon,  in  whose  drear  dim  light 
What  do  I  gaze  on  1    Nolhing !    Look  again ! 
Two  forms  are  slowly  shadowed  on  my  sight— 
T'wo  insulated  visions  of  the  brain  ; 
It  is  not  so ;  I  see  them  full  and  plain— 
An  old  man  and  a  female  yonng  and  fair, 
Fresh  as  a  nursing  mother,  In  whose  vein 
The  blood  is  nectar :— but  what  doth  she  Uiere, 
With  her  unmantled  neck,  and  bosom  white  and  bare  t 

Full  swells  the  deep  pure  fountain  of  young  life, 
When  ON  the  heart,  and  from  the  heart  we  took 
Our  first  and  sweetest  nurture,  when  the  wife. 
Blest  into  mother,  in  the  innocent  look, 
Or  even  the  piping  cry  of  lips  that  brook 
No  pain  and  small  suspense,  a  joy  perceives 
Man  knows  not,  when  from  out  its  cradled  nook 
She  sees  her  little  bud  put  forth  its  leaves — 
What  may  the  fruit  be  yet  ?~Iknow  not— Cain  was  Eve's. 

But  here  youth  offers  to  old  age  the  food, 
The  milk  of  his  own  gift ;— it  is  her  sire 
To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of  blood 
Bom  with  her  birth.    No  he  shall  not  expire 
While  in  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the  fire 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 
Great  Nature's  Nile,  whose  deep  stream  rises  hi^Mr 
Than  Egypt's  river ;— from  that  gentle  side 
Drink,  drink  and  live,  old  man !    Heaven's  realm  h<^ds  no 
such  tide. 

The  starry  fable  of  the  milky  way 
Has  not  thy  story's  purity,  it  is 
A  con«tellation  of  a  sweeter  ray, 
And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 
Reverse  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 
Where  sparkle  distant  worlds:— Oh,  holiest  nurse ! 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall  miss 
To  thy  sire's  heart,  replenishing  its  source 
With  life,  as  our  freed  souls  rejoin  the  universe. 


THE   LAST   OPERATION. 

FOUNDED   ON    FACT. 

"  Is  is  really  so,  Mr. ?    Are  the  indentured 

tyros  of  the  profession  dissatisfied  with  me  ?  and 
dare  they  to  brand  upon  my  character  and  name, 
the  scorn  and  stigma  of  the  superannuated  ?  Is 
*  solve  senescentem*  to  be  prescribed  for  my  case? 
And  think  you.  sir,  that!  will  yield  to  the  pneriJe 
attempt  to  force  me  to  retire,  and  resign  the  post 
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^hich  I  won  and  retained  by  my  own  honorable 
and  untiring  exertions  ? — But  I  will  never  quit 
the  stage  while  I  can  play  my  part ;  not  even, 
sir,  for  the  free  benefit  so  generously  promised." 

"  But,  doctor,  you  misunderstand  the  purpose — 
you  mistake  the  motive." 

"  Sir,  I  shall  not  irritate  myself  by  further  dis- 
CQBsion.  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  meet 
me  at  the  hospital  to-morrow  morning — ^I  shall 
myself  operate  upon  the  case  you  allude  to ;  you 
will  then  see  I  have  not  forgotten  the  little  skill 
you  liberally  admit  I  did  possess.  I  have  deter- 
mined,  sir,  and  will  abide  the  result  with  my 
life." 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  a  conversation  I 
was  an  auditor  of,  that  passed  between  Doctor 

and  a  gentleman,  the  bearer  of  a  proposal 

from  severaljunior  professional  expectants,  who 
were  desirous  to  induce  him,  by  the  offer  of  ti 
considerable  sum,  to  retire  from  a  high  medical 
sitaation  he  had  held  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
heing  of  opinion  his  age  and  consequent  infirmi- 
ties now  demanded  a  release  and  repose  from 
anxiety  and  toil ;  but  the  pride  of  former  fame, 
and  the  self-knowledge  of  intellectual  power, 
which  time  could  not  utterly  corrode,  yet  sus- 
tained the  veteran  practitioner,  and  bore  him 
buojrantly  over  the  waves  of  envious  and  covet- 
ous jealousy.  He  and  I  were  left  alone  in  his 
library  where  the  dialogue  had  occurred,  and  for 
some  minutes  he  was  bitterly  and  deeply  fretted 
and  excited.  It  mortifies  our  vanity  indelibly, 
and  sears  us  to  the  core  of  the  heart,  to  discover 
that  the  world  is  tired  of  us—that  the  old  favor- 
ite is  no  longer  to  be  greeted  and  welcomed  with 
the  customary  applause.  No  man  wishes  to  re- 
sign, not  even  to  his  child,  his  rank  and  station 
in  existence; — the  very  labors  and  annoyances 
of  office  are,  by  long  time  and  use,  endeared  to 
US ;  we  look  on  them  as  on  old  friends,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  even  the  gladiator  of  old  would 
accept  the  Rudis  willingly  and  with  joy,  even 
though  it  freed  him  forever  from  the  blood-shed- 
ding and  mortal  combat  of  the  arena. 

*'  How  ungrateful  is  our  fellow-man,"  said  Doc- 
tor   to  me.  "  I  gave  my  life  and  all  its  pow- 
ers for  the  benefit  of  the  necessitous,  and  to  re- 
ward me  they  push  me  from  my  seat ;  and  I  who 
always  abhorred  the  ostentation  that  is  generated 
b^  success,  must  terminate  my  life  and  practice 
with  a  bo3rish  boast" 

I  said  every  thing  that  could  calm  and  console 
him,  and  at  his  request  promised  to  accompany 
him  on  the  morrow  and  give  him  any  assistance 
he  should  require.  The  next  day  rose  black  and 
wintry,  and  my  spirits  were  frozen  and  despond- 
ing as  I  proceeded  to  my  appointment :  not  that  I 
distrusted  either  the  steadiness  or  ability  of  my 
friend,  but  remembering  the  stake  he  had  to  play 
for ;  tUH)  lives  were  on  the  chance,  and  the  aifi!- 
culty  he  would  encounter  in  trampling  down  and 
disregarding  the  stingings  of  an  inflamed  temper, 
conspired  to  alarm  me  for  the  event  which  rested 
so  entirely  upon  the  stoical  calmness  of  the  ope- 
rator. When  I  called  at  his  house  his  servant 
informed  me  that  he  had  driven  off  an  hour  be- 
fore. W  hen  I  reached  the  hospital  the  operating- 
room  was  filled  with  the  pupils  who  walked  the 
several  wards ;  they  sat  on  the  benches  arranged 
round  and  close  to  the  walls.    In  the  centre  the 


space  was  kept  clear  for  the  several  instruments, 
and  the  chair  in  which  the  unfortunate  sufferer 
was  to  be  screwed  down.  J  took  up  my  place 

close  to  Doctor ,  who  was  speaking  to  some 

of  the  elite  of  the  profession  who  had  met  to  con* 
suit  and  detail  the  case.  He  requested  me  to  give 
some  directions  to  his  assistants,  and  to  stand 
near  him  during  the  operation.  AH  in  the  room 
were  now  silent — awfully  so ;  every  preparation 
was  complete,  and  the  openinj^  of  the  doore  look- 
ed for  with  a  harrowing  anxiety.    Doctor 

was  certainly  the  most  collected  and  resolute  of 
the  assemblage;  his  feelings  were  heroically 
braced  up,  and  strengthened  by  a  noble  struggle 
of  fortitude:  a  slight  and  involuntary  shudder 
was  observed  when  we  heard  the  order,  "  bring 
up  the  patient."  The  man  was  immediately  car- 
ried into  the  room  attended  by  his  only  son,  who 
was  scarcely  able  to  veil  his  trembling  and  fearful 
apprehension ;  his  face  was  pale — paler  than  his 
fatner*8,  and  he  appeared  as  if  he  was  suffering 
in  his  own  person  the  pain  and  torment  of  his 
prent.  "  Which  is  the  doctor,  Richard  ?"  The 
Doy  pointed  him  out,  and  they  looked  on  one 
another  as  two  opponents  in  deadly  fight  might 
gaze,  before  they  crossed  their  blades,  upon  the 
face  and  weapon  of  their  adversaries,  knowing 
they  were  the  arbiters  of  their  mutual  fate.  In 
the  eyes  of  both  were  reflected  the  coolness  and 
courage  of  men  who  had  summoned  from  the 
depths  of  their  spirits  and  the  strongest  tension 
of  their  nerves  the  resolution  and  the  power  to 
perform  and  endure  the  deed  and  crisis  that  now 

awaited  them.     Doctor walked  over  to  his 

patient,  kindly  grasped  his  hand,  and  asked  him 
did  he  feel  himself  quite  strong  and  prepared. 

"  I  have  made  my  peace  witn  heaven,  sir,  and 
trust  my  life  into  your  hands,  with  confidence 
and  without  fear ;  only  it  would  give  me  ease  if 
you  would  comfort  my  poor  boy,  and  persuade 
him  to  think  no  more  of  staying  near  me :  it 
would  break  the  poor  child's  heart  to  see  me  die." 
But  the  boy  kept  fast  clinging  to  his  father's  hand, 
and  would  not  quit  him.  The  first  and  only  tear 
then  trickled  down  the  father's  cheek,  and  he 
whispered  a  blessing  on  his  faithful  son;  and 
drawing  him  near  to  the  chair,  looked  faint  at 

him,  and  then  to  Doctor .    "  I  am  ready  now, 

sir;  go  on  in  God's  name."  The  nerve,  the 
promptitude,  and  the  energy  with  which  the  am- 
putation was  commenced  and  ended,  worked  a 
wondrous  change  in  the  manner  of  the  specta- 
tors ;  they  were  baflHed  in  the  calculation  of  a 
probable  failure,  and  confessed  with  surprise,  the 
flaming  forth  of  the  old  fire  of  enthusiastic  ar- 
dor and  ability  that  had  lighted  on  the  veteran  to 
his  pristine  reputation.  The  man  fainted,  how- 
ever, and  remained  in  a  stupor  and  total  derelic- 
tion of  the  animal  functions  for  some  minutes : 
during  this  time  the  operator  watched  the  scarce- 
ly breathing  form,  as  Niobe  would  be  supposed 
to  look  upon  her  expiring  oflfepring  while  yet  a 
hope  remained  that  God  might  spare  them.  His 
opinion  relieved  the  load  that  pressed  upon  my 
heart,  when  he  said  calmly,  but  still  with  scorn 
and  triumph,  •*  The  man  will  live,"  and  the  boy 
in  a  convulsion  of  weeping,  embraced  his  parent's 
deliverer. 

Professional  etiquette  and  decorum  did  not  re- 
strain the  tribute  and  expression  of  congratulating 
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praise  which  was  warmly  and  passionately  ex- 
pressed. My  frieDd  did  not  then  appear  to  feel 
or  regard  their  warering  testimony  to  his  merit 
I  saw  him  suddenly  shudder,  drop  powerless  the 
knife»  and  sink,  pale  and  fainting  on  the  chair, 
the  object  of  his  anxiety  had  lately  racated.  We 
threw  up  the  window  of  the  apartment  and  pro- 
cured him  water,  but  he  stirred  not,  and  his  limbs 
drooped  more  and  more  to  the  ground,  as  a  tree 
inclines  gradually  to  its  fall :  at  last  he  raised  hi^ 
eyes  to  mine,  and  in  fluttering  accents  said, 
"  Well,  I  won  that  plaudit  before  I  resigned. 
The  old  despised  hound  could  yet  track  out  the 
eame,  and  show  the  yelping  pack  the  course  to 
follow.  I  am  dying — the  physician  cannot  heal 
himself."  (Delirium  then  came  on.)  "  In  a  week 
that  man  will  be  discharged  cured:  and  mark 
you^ — no  monument  over  me — my  name  will  live, 
for  I  have  been  my  own  sculptor.  Resign !  never 
— but  I  will  die — ^lam  expiring.  Hold  me — firm- 
ly." The  torment  all  must  feel  when  life  is  dis- 
united from  its  casket  then  subdued  him.  One 
groan— one  sigh — and  we  looked  upon  the  life- 
less being  that  had  saved  the  life,  but  who  was 
stretched  a  sacrifice  to  his  nervous  apprehension 
and  to  sensitive  feeling. 


ALFADHEL   ALDERAMY. 

AN   ARABIAN   TALE. 

The  periodical  rains  were  over,  the  beautiftil 
gardens  round  about  Damascus  were  a.ssuming 
every  hour  a  more  verdant  appearance,  and  as 
the  fervent  rays  fell  upon  the  moist  earth,  the 
spring  seemed  ready  to  leap  alive  out  of  the 
ground.  Everything  attested  the  vivifying  in- 
fluence of  the  season.  You  could  almost  see  the 
vegetation  bursting  into  green  life;  it  became 
manifest  that  universal  Nature  was  awaking  as 
if  from  sleep,  opening  her  eyes  in  the  shape  of 
innumerable  flowers,  and  preparing  for  a  great 
and  joyous  change.  A  poetical  fancy  might 
have  imagined  that  the  yet  undeveloped  germs 
of  future  beauty  and  enjoyment  anticipated  the 
vernal  delights  in  store  for  them ;  that  the  flowers 
in  the  blossom  were  dreaming  of  sunshine  and 
rich  odors ;  that  the  leaves  in  the  bud,  thrilling 
with  pleasure  as  they  waved  to  and  fro  in  the 
soft  breeze,  longed  to  leap  out  of  the  close  pri- 
sons into  the  sparkling  air ;  that  the  roots  in  the 
ground  yearned  and  stretched  themselves  up- 
ward, proud  beforehand  of  the  superb  colors  and 
graceful  or  stately  forms,  which  would  arrest  the 
eye  of  the  passenger  when  they  rose  up  out  of 
their  temporary  graves  in  all  their  renovated 
loveliness.  Bright  and  beautiful,  and  associated 
with  all  cheerful  and  delicious  thoughts,  is  the 
infancy  of  vegetation.  Never  had  the  celebrated 
gardens  of  Alfadhel  Alderamy,  the  great  mer- 
chant, worn  a  more  glorious  appearance  of  pro- 
mise ;  and  yet  they  retained  him  not  in  the  no- 
ble mansion  which  they  decorated — they  scarcely 
even  occupied  a  place  in  his  thoughts.  As  he 
passed  pensively  tnrough  them,  he  heard  not  the 
splashing  of  the  numerous  fountains  with  which 
they  were  adorned ;  he  noticed  not  the  alcoves 
and  arbors ;  the  fragrance  wafted  upon  the  breeze 
passed  by  him  unnoticed ;  his  ear  was  deaf  to  the 
songs  of  the  birds,  some  of  which  were,  already 


warbling  amid  the  palms  and  acacias,  while  othert 
were  twittering  in  their  dreams, — for  as  yet  the 
sun  had  hardly  lighted  up  the  towers,  and  mos- 
ques, and  minarets  of  Damascus,  or  thrown  his 
golden  bloom  upon  the  numerous  streams  that 
surround  it  with  perpetual  music  and  fertility. 
For  Alfadhel  Alderamy  the  splendors  of  oatore 
possessed  no  charms,  the  beauties  of  the  aioet 
romantic  city  in  the  world  were  utterly  lort  to 
his  eye ;  his  thoughts,  I  might  almost  have  said 
his  senses,  were  with  the  great  caravan  which 
had  departed  a  few  hours  before  for  Aleppo, 
carrying  with  it  no  small  portion  of  his  fortune 
in  the  shape  of  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones :  these  he  had  entrusted  to  the  care  of  hi» 
only  son  Yezid,  who  bad  received  ample  initrvc* 
tions  how  and  where  to  dispose  of  them,  and  had 
sworn  implicit  obedience  to  his  father's  orden. 
He  loved  his  son  with  no  common  afiection ;  b«t 
Yezid  was  youn^  and  giddy,  and,  as  It  bow 
seemed  to  his  anxious  father,  scarcely  competeirt 
to  undertake  so  important  a  charge.  Tliis  mis- 
giving thought  had  prevented  his  cloeiDg  his 
eyes  during  the  whole  night;  not  a  momeafs 
peace  had  he  known  since  the  caravan  had  de- 
parted ;  and  after  Uking  two  or  three  discoaso- 
fate  turns  in  his  gardens,  he  detennined  to  par- 
sue  it  instantly,  that  he  might  accompany  Yezid, 
and  assume  the  care  and  management  of  his  pre- 
cious jewels. 

Alfadhel  possessed  a  fleet  mare,  called,  in  die 
language  of  Oriental  exaggeration,  the  Outstrip- 
per  of  the  Wind.  Perhaps  there  was  little  by- 
perbole  in  the  name ;  for  many  an  Arabian  hoTM- 
dealer  would  seriously  maintain,  that  when  sbe 
threw  the  foam  from  her  mouth,  she  had  been 
known  to  gsUlop  oat  of  sight  before  it  reached 
the  ground.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  if 
these  men  were  like  their  European  brethren,  tint 
they  might  occasionally  deviate,  in  some  trifiiRC 
degree,  from  the  extreme  rigor  of  truth.  At  all 
events,  the  mare  was  one  of  surpassing  fleet- 
ness ;  and  Alfadhel,  having  thrown  himself  apoA 
her  back,  doubted  not  that  he  should  soon  over- 
take the  caravan.  His  own  anxiety  being  not 
less  undent  than  the  fiery  impatience  of  his  barK 
he  sufl[ered  her  to  gallop  forward  for  some  boon 
with  unchecked  velocity,  until,  by  her  exhaas- 
tion  and  panting,  the  Outstripper  of  the  Wind 
seemed  indeed  to  have  earned  her  name,  and  to 
have  left  behind  her  the  very  air  which  was  re- 
auired  for  her  respiration.  The  rider,  whose 
thoughts  had  gone  after  the  caravan,  still  faster 
than  his  barb,  no  sooner  perceived  her  distress 
than  he  reined  in  the  generous  animal,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  the  grateful  shade,  drew  up  in  a  lane 
overhung  with  wild  figs  and  tamarinds  inter- 
spersed with  copal  and  gum-trees.  It  was  cus- 
tomary with  the  Arabs  at  this  period,  as  it  had 
been  with  the  ancient  Hebrews,  to  manofactsie 
a  species  of  sackcloth  from  the  hair  of  camels, 
which  they  wore  at  funerals  and  upon  other 
occasions  of  sorrow.  The  numerous  camels  of 
the  caravan  that  had  lately  passed  through  the 
narrow  defile,  having  left  a  portion  of  their  bair 
upon  the  hed^s,  the  neighboring  peasants  ba^ 
sent  their  little  children  to  gather  it ;  and  a  troop 
of  these  half-naked  gleaners,  with  black  eyes 
and  curly  polls,  were  busily  employed  in  colle^ 
ing  the  spmls.      Soa-burat   and  tawsj,  tkir 
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scanty,  discolored  rags  harmonized  well  with  the 
red  ochreous  bank  of  earth  up  which  they  were 
climbing;  while  their  glee,  their  clamors,  and 
their  agility,  found  a  marked  contrast  in  the  per- 
son of  a  venerable, austere- looking  dervise  who, 
having  seated  himself  cross-legged  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bank,  retained  his  immoveable  position, 
blowing  his  horn  whenever  a  traveler  passed, 
ami  pointing  to  his  tnrban  on  the  ground  by  way 
of  soliciting  charity.  Alfadhel,  having  thrown 
a  trifle  into  it,  remained  gazing  on  the  scene  be- 
fore him,  while  his  horse  took  breath  ;  when  he 
was  startled  by  a  tittering  overhead,  and  upon 
looking  up  he  beheld  with  surprize  a  group  of 
long-bearded  brats  perched  upon  the  bough  of  a 
tree,  gibbering,  and  mocking,  and  mowing  at  him. 
His  amazement  at  this  inexplicable  apparition 
was  probably  visible  in  his  countenance ;  for  the 
urchins  beneath,  and  the  juvenile  gray -beards 
above,  set  up  a  simultaneous  shout  of  laughter; 
whereat  the  bewilderment  of  Alfadhel  was  begin- 
ning to  kindle  into  wrath,  when  the  dervise,  pro- 
pitiated by  the  alms  he  had  received,  informed 
nini  that  the  frolicksome  urchins,  after  having 
satiated  their  appetites  with  some  wild  honey 
which  they  had  discovered,  had  smeared  their 
chins  with  it,  and,  by  applying  to  them  the  camels* 
hair  they  had  been  sent  to  collect  had  presently 
provided  themselves  with  most  venerable-look- 
ing beards. 

"  How  merry,"  exclaimed  Alfadhel,  who  per- 
haps thought  it  necessary  to  moralize  in  talking 
to  a  dervise, — "  how  merry  are  these  little  thought- 
less varlets,  never  dreaming  that  what  they  are 
now  gathering  in  joy  and  laughter  shall  be  worn 
in  sorrow  and  steeped  in  tears,  perhaps  even  by 
themselves !" 

•*  If  we  may  call  the  man  a  sorry  baker,  replied 
the  dervise,  "  who  should  dislike  sweet  honey 
because  it  makes  sour  bread  ;  so  I  hold  him  to  be 
a  sour  philosopher  who  sighs  at  the  sight  of  pre- 
sent happiness  lest  it  become  future  bitterness 
and  wo.  Grown-up  children  with  long  beards 
sometimes  employ  themselves  exactly  like  those 
youngsters,  and  gather  and  heap  up  in  glee  that 
which  they  shall  wear  in  lamentation." 

•*  Nay,  did  not  our  holy  Prophet,"  resumed 
Alfadhel  "  pass  his  whole  life  in  collecting  the 
materials  of  sackcloth,  when  he  declared  upon 
his  death-bed  that  all  his  days  had  been  sorrow 
and  vexation  .>" 

*•  Let  us  not  the  less  enjoy  our  happiness  when 
it  comes,"  answered  the  dervise,  "  but  receive  it 
as  the  earth  does  the  refreshing  showers,  when 
she  instantly  sparkles  in  brighter  colors,  throws 
Bp  a  thousand  grateful  odors  to  Heaven,  and 
inrears  a  countenance  of  gladness,  as  if  drought 
and  wintry  weather  were  never  to  visit  her 
again." 

••  It  is  pleasanter  to  hear  the  words  of  truth 
from  the  mouth  of  the  wise,"  said  Alfadhel,  than 
to  catch  the  sound  of  the  rivulet  when  crossing 
the  parched  wilderness."  But,  pleasant  as  it  was 
he  seemed  to  think  it  still  more  uelightf ul  to  over- 
take his  jewels;  wherefore  observing  that  his 
mare  had  in  some  degree  recovered  her  breath, 
he  resumed  his  journey,  and,  passing  through 
the  defile,  presently  emerged  into  the  vast  plain. 
At  its  extremity,  upon  the  very  verge  of  the 
horizon,  he  could  distinguish  a  great  cloud  of 


I  dust,  which,  interposing  between  the  sun's  rays 
I  and  himself,  rollcMl  up  to  Heaven  like  the  red 
1  smoke  of  a  conflagration.  Not  doubting  that  it 
was  occasioned  by  the  caravan  of  which  he  was 
in  pursuit,  he  struck  out  of  the  high  road  into 
the  wilderness  on  his  right,  trusting  that  the  well- 
known  speed  and  vi^or  of  his  horse  would  enable 
him  to  reach  his  object  much  sooner  than  if  he 
followed  the  beaten  track,  which  described  a 
considerable  circuit.  Swiftly  and  gallantly  did 
his  noble  steed  bear  him  onward,  making  way 
through  the  tangled  overgrowth  on  the  sterile 
'  champaigns  on  the  wilderness,  as  if  he  gathered 
I  up  strength  from  the  ground  as  she  galloped  ov«^ 
'it:  but  Alfadhel  soon  discovered  that  he  had 
widely  miscalculated  the  distance;  for,  though 
>  the  dust  that  he  was  following  still  remained  in 
sight,  he  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
!  waste,  without  appearing  to  gain  upon  it ;  and 
his  own  strength — for,  in  the  hurry  of  his  de- 
parture, he  had  neglected  to  provide  himself  witb 
sustenance — began  to  prove  inadequate  to  the 
vehemence  of  his  exertions.  To  add  to  his  dis- 
tress, the  fierce  rays  of  a  Syrian  sun  darted  inccs- 
santly  upon  his  head,  and  he  was  tormented  with 
an  almost  intolerable  thirst;  still  he  pressed  on, 
seeing  no  human  being,  nor  even  a  single  beast 
or  bird,  in  his  progress,  until,  to  his  infinite 
amazement,  he  beheld  at  some  distance  before 
him  what  appeared  to  be  an  old  man  washinr 
his  scj'the  in  a  pool  of  water.  The  prospect  of 
appeasing  his  thirst  was  so  delightful,  that  he 
scarcely  bestowed  a  second  glance  at  the  figure, 
who,  having  thrown  his  scythe  over  his  shoulder, 
had  now  resumed  his  way  across  the  wilderness. 
On  reaching  the  brink  of  the  pool,  Alfadhel  dis- 
mounted, when  he  observed  that  the  water  was 
turbid  and  of  a  sanguine  hue,  and  that  his  mare, 
after  smelling  it  for  a  second,  turned  away  and 
refused  to  taste  it.  His  own  sufferings,  however, 
not  allowing  him  to  be  so  squeamish,  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  ground,  and  quaffed  eagerly; 
but  no  sooner  was  his  immediate  agony  appeased 
than  he  hastily  arose,  filled  with  sickness  and 
loathing  at  the  indescribably  nauseous  taste  ol 
what  he  had  been  drinking.  Still  it  had  removed 
his  most  distressing  sensations :  he  felt  refreshed 
for  the  moment,  and,  again  mounting  his  mare,, 
pursued  his  journey,  confident  that  he  should  now 
be  able  to  overtake  the  caravan  without  requiring 
any  farther  sustenance.  His  course  being  the 
same  as  that  taken  by  the  old  man,  he  observed 
as  he  drew  nearer  to  him,  that  what  had  before 
seemed  to  be  an  enveloping  cloak  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  shroud  or  winding-sheet;  and 
and  that  the  figure  in  its  progress  did  not  move 
its  legs,  but  floated  along  tne  surface  of  the 
ground  like  a  vapor  or  an  apparition.  Un- 
daunted as  he  was  by  nature,  an  unaccountable 
awe  took  possession  of  Alfadhel's  faculties:  his 
blood  thrilled  and  ran  cold  through  his  veins; 
and  even  the  mare,  sharing  her  rider's  perturba- 
tion, shook  violently  as  she  started  into  a  furious 
gallop,  sidling  away  from  the  old  roan,  and  {Mas- 
sing nim  with  every  look  of  terror.  As  the  wind 
blew  from  the  figure  part  of  its  lower  garments^ 
Alfadhel  beheld  two  skeleton  legs  flitting  steadily 
forward,  but  not  moving  as  if  in  the  action  of 
walking ;  and  at  the  same  moment,  the  head  be* 
ing  slowly  turned  toward  him,  the  sharp  lipless 
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fangs  aod  the  eyeless  sockets  of  a  skull  ffrinned, 
and  enashed,  and  glared  hideously  upon  him. 

Almost  withered  at  the  sight,  and  filled  with 
an  unutterable  dismay  and  horror,  then  first  did 
he  recollect  to  have  heard  that  Death  was  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  the  pool  in  the  wilderness  to 
wash  his  nolluted  sc3rthe  after  any  great  mortalitj^, 
and  that  tnose  who  subsequently  tasted  the  pesti* 
ferous  water  became  infected  with  all  the  com- 
plicated diseases  of  his  recent  victims.  The  blood- 
stained hue,  the  empoisoned  feculence — the  loath- 
some taste  of  the  pool,  were  now  all  explained ; 
he  had  been  swallowine  down  the  most  hideous 
maladies  at  every  mouthful ;  he  had  at  that  mo- 
ment a  hundred  horrible  deaths  within  him.  As 
this  conriction  flashed  upon  his  maddened  mind, 
he  shivered  all  over  t  his  teeth  chattered  audibly 
in  his  head ;  his  hair  bristled  up ;  his  heart  seem- 
ed to  be  frozen  within  him;  and  immediately 
after,  the  arrested  blood  again  bursting  into  its 
channels,  his  veins  swelled,  he  was  covered  with 
a  profuse  perspiration — clammy  drops  oozed  from 
every  pore,  his  eyes  became  distended  and  red. 
A  dizziness  and  universal  abandonment,  or  rather 
perversion,  of  his  senses  succeeded.  Hollow 
murmurs  rang  in  his  ears,  which,  though  they 
could  no  longer  distinguish  the  noise  of  his  horse*s 
hoofs,  were  appalled  with  imaginary  groans,  and 
shrieks,  and  maniac  yells,  and  all  the  various 
cries  of  agony  which,  in  the  dismal  purlieus  of 
a  lazar-house,  make  the  very  echoes  shudder. 
The  taste  of  death  was  in  his  mouth,  and  the 
sepulchral  smell  of  it  within  his  nostrils ;  for  the 
free  air  of  the  wilderness  was  converted  into  the 
noisome  stench  of  a  charnel-house.  But,  amid 
all  the  trials  that  he  was  fated  to  endure,  his  dis- 
torted vision  proved  to  be  his  keenest  curse.  At 
first,  as  a  thick  film  spread  itself  before  his  eyes 
and  gradually  shut  out  every  external  object,  he 
was  merely  condemned  to  the  misery  of  gallop- 
ing along,  he  knew  not  whither,  in  total  blind- 
ness ;  but  shortly  he  discovered  that  by  some  in- 
explicable process  his  optics,  although  they  no 
longer  took  cognizance  of  the  world  without,  had 
acquired  the  fearful  power  of  gazina^  inward  upon 
his  own  frame.  He  beheld  revealed  to  his  un- 
willing and  revolted  gaze  all  the  mysterious  func- 
tions and  movements  of  his  inner  man :  he  could 
trace  the  previously  inscrutable  connexion  be- 
tween volition  and  muscular  movement;  he  could 
penetrate  the  arcana  of  the  nervous  system ;  he 
could  discern  and  develop  all  the  hidden  laws  of 
our  corporeal  being ;  but  that  which  filled  him  at 
once  with  terror  and  dis^et  was  the  observation, 
that  all  the  organs  of  his  frame  were  withering, 
morbid,  or  deranged.  The  poisonous  waters  of  the 
pool  had  been  frightfully  rapid  in  their  operation ; 
the  languid  heart  panted  slowly  and  with  dif- 
ficulty ;  the  discolored  liver  struggled  in  vain  to 
perform  its  functions;  thick  and  turbid, the  blood 
flowed  sluggishly  through  the  veins;  livid  spots, 
here  and  there,  indicated  that  disease  had  assumed 
a  mortal  character.  It  was  manifest  that  the 
mysterious  organization  which  constitutes  life 
was  about  to  be  decomposed  and  resolved  into  its 
first  elements.  Alfadhel  counted  the  pulsations 
of  his  heart  as  he  gazed  upon  it  with  a  thrilling 
intentness,  for  he  began  to  think  that  every  throb 
of  his  bosom  would  oe  the  last. 

For  a  moment  all  was  dark — ^he  saw  nothing ; 


his  faculties  were  suspended;  and  when  thdr 
power  returned,  it  seemed  as  if  his  eye  had  r^ 
volved  upon  its  axis»  and  that  he  was  now  look* 
ing  inward  upon  his  own  brain.  All  the  iDBcrot- 
able  mysteries  of  that  exquisite  membrane  were 
laid  bare  to  his  piercine  vibion,  which  was  en- 
abled to  separate  the  physical  from  the  moral; 
to  detect  how  mind  and  matter  acted  and  reacted 
upon  each  other;  how  thought,  senM,  and  mo- 
tion sprang  from  various  combinations  of  me* 
duUary  matter.  The  separate  birthplaces  of  tbe 
judgment,  the  memory,  and  the  imagination,  and 
the  process  of  their  occasional  fusion  into  one 
another,  sometimes  total  and  undistingoishable, 
sometimes  alloMring  the  predominance  of  one  or 
either  of  the  constituent  elements,  were  Tisiblj 
displayed  before  him.  But  that  which  amazed 
ana  interested  him  the  most  was  to  see  the  dif- 
ferent passions  of  the  human  mind,  each  inhabit- 
ing a  saparate  cell  of  the  hrain,  and  each  per- 
sonified and  enlarged  to  his  distempered  eve,  until 
it  assumed  the  human  size  and  form.  Lo?e  at 
at  the  entrance  of  his  grotto,  painting  CTerything 
that  he  gazed  upon  in  the  brightest  and  most 
flattering  colors ;  although  when  Jealousy,  who 
occupied  the  next  recess,  turned  his  green  ey« 
toward  him,  they  cast  such  a  hideous  hue  upon 
his  drawing,  that  he  shook  his  wings,  and  more 
than  once  threatened  to  fly  to  the  opposite  cell, 
whence  Hatred  looked  out  with  a  scowling  and 
malignant  visage.  Rage  stood  at  the  door  of  his 
dwelling,  raving  like  a  maniac,  and  striking  at 
random  with  his  weapon,  which  fortunatelj;  did 
little  injury,  since,  by  his  hasty  and  injudicioos 
management  of  it,  he  had  blinded  himself  at  the 
outset.  Revenge  lurked  among  the  gloomy  cav- 
erns, gnawing  his  own  heart,  and  looking  wist- 
fully at  Despair,  who  was  lifting  a  bowl  of  poison 
to  her  lips,  although  Pity,  with  tears  and  sap- 
plications,  implored  her  to  desist;  and  Hope, 
pointing  to  the  figure  of  happiness,  in  a  distant 
cell,  endeavored  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  sufem 
by  continually  turning  toward  her  the  bright  side 
of  a  reflecting-glass.  Fear  ran  and  hid  herself  at 
the  appalling  sight;  Joy  threw  down  bb  goble^ 
and  ceased  his  jocund  roundelay,  and  all  seemed 
to  be  afiected  by  the  spectacle  except  Relieion, 
who,  on  her  knees  apart,  with  eyes  fixed  on 
Heaven,  and  thoughts  outpouring  in  VJ^l^'f^ 
peared,  in  her  communion  with  the  skies,  to  find 
a  solace  for  every  touch  of  wo. 

A  period  of  blank  oblivion  succeeded  to  this 
mentjj  phantasmagoria ;  on  his  recovery  from 
which,  Alfadhel  found  himself  stretched  upon  the 

?;round,  without  knowing  when  or  how  oe  had 
alien  from  his  mare ;  which  was  no  longer  via- 
ble. Probably  his  insensibility  had  continued 
for  sometime,  for  the  sun  was  now  setting;  and 
the  diseases  with  which  the  waters  of  the  pool 
had  impregnated  his  whole  system  had  made 
terrific  progress  in  the  interval.  His  agonies 
were  of  a  contradictory  nature,  and  became  more 
acute  from  their  sudden  contrast  and  apparent  in- 
compatibility. From  the  sensation  of  a  raging 
fever,  burning  in  his  very  bones,  and  sending 
liquid  fire  through  every  vein,  he  would  change 
to  the  torments  of  cold,  acute  rheumatism,  while 
his  whole  frame  shivered,  and  his  teeth  rattled 
in  his  head,  as  if  his  heart's  blood  was  frozen. 
Cholic  and  acute  inflammations  of  the  most  sen- 
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sitive  organs  were  instantly  succeeded  by  the 
pan^s  of  agae,  dropsy,  asthma,  and  palsy.  Par- 
alysis and  apoplexy,  torturing  cramps,  cancers 
and  convulsions,  aches  and  epilepsy,  nausea  and 
swoonings,  inflicted  their  separate  anguish  just 
long  enough  to  be  individualized,  when  they 
were  supplanted  by  some  new  and  still  more  tor- 
turing torment:  while  night-mare»  hypochon- 
dria, and  all  the  ehostly  and  spectral  abomina- 
tions of  delirium,  haunted  his  imagination,  as  if 
it  were  decreed  that  the  sufierings  of  his  mind 
should  equal,  if  possible,  those  of  his  writhing 
body. 

iTie  wretched  Alfadhel,  casting  his  eyes  de- 
sparingly  about  him,  beheld  at  a  Tittle  distance  a 
ruined  building  toward  which  he  crawled,  in  the 
hone  of  protecting  himself  from  the  wild  beasts ; 
at  least  until  his  death,  which  he  now  considered 
to  be  rapidly  approaching.  Not  without  dif- 
ficulty and  many  groans  and  screams  of  pain  did 
he  succeed  in  ensconcing;  himself,  with  his  drawn 
Bcymetar  in  his  hand,  behind  a  heap  of  rubbish 
in  one  comer  of  the  dilapidated  structure,  where 
he  had  scarcely  remained  ^ve  minutes  when,  to 
his  utter  amazement  and  consternation,  he  saw 
two  armed  men  enter  the  place,  leading  between 
them  his  son  Yezid  blindfolded  and  pinion^. 
From  their  conversation  he  gathered  tnat  they 
formed  part  of  a  band  of  robbers,  who,  having 
attacked  and  overmastered  the  caravan,  had  spar- 
ed the  life  of  his  son  upon  the  promise  of  giving 
QD  to  them  the  valuable  jewels  carefully  conceal- 
ed about  his  person ;  and  had  brought  him  to  the 
rain  to  disburthen  him  of  his  hidden  treasures. 
One  by  one,  as  their  prisoner  told  them  where  to 
search,  did  they  make  the  most  rare  and  costly 
gems  emerge  from  the  folds  of  his  innermost  gar- 
ments, and  deposit  them  in  a  small  leather  bag ; 
Alfadbel  feeling  all  the  while,  that,  in  addition 
to  his  other  miseries,  they  were  thus  reducing 
him  to  a  comparative  state  of  poverty,  although, 
even  if  his  sore  sickness  had  allowed  him  to  in- 
terfere, his  doing  so  would  only  have  been  the 
signal  of  death  ooih  to  himself  and  Yezid.  Well 
convinced  of  this,  he  continued  to  watch  their 
proceedings  in  a  transfixed  silence  until  the  rob- 
Ders,  having  despoiled  their  prisoner  of  all  that 
he  possessed,  retired  to  the  back  of  the  cave,  and 
seating  themselves  on  the  pile  of  rubbish  immedi- 
ately before  Alfadhel,  began  to  converse  in  a  low 
whisper.  One  suggested  to  the  other,  that  as 
their  prisoner,  in  spite  of  his  most  solemn  pro- 
testations, probably  retained  about  his  person  the 
most  valuable  of  his  gems,  the  only  way  to  secure 
their  prize  was  to  murder  him,  leave  his  body  in 
the  ruin,  and  carry  off  his  clothes  that  they  might 
rip  them  open  at  their  leisure.  To  this  atrocious 
proposition  his  companion  yielding  an  immediate 
assent,  they  drew  their  daggers,  and  began  to 
steal  slowly  toward  the  blindfolded  Yezid.  Danger 
and  even  death  itself,  no  longer  possessed  a  par- 
ticle of  terror  for  the  affectionate  and  agonized 
father :  he  tried  to  brandish  his  sword,  to  rush 
forward,  to  scream  out ;  but  stiffened  and  trans- 
fixed, either  from  the  horror  of  the  scene,  or  from 
the  effect  of  the  waters  of  the  pool,  his  faculties 
refused  to  act;  his  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth,  not  a  muscle  of  his  body  would  move. 
This  paroxysm  enchained  him  until  he  saw  them 
raising  their  daggers,  when,  his  suspended  ener- 


gies returning  to  him  in  one  concentrated  rush, 
he  uttered  an  unearthly  shriek  that  echoed  for 
miles  around,  and  springing  into  the  air  like  a 
tiger,  descended  with  his  naked  scymetar  in  his 
hand  between  the  assassins  and  his  beloved  son. 
The  fiercest  tiger  would  not  have  been  half  so 
terrible  to  them  as  this  appalling  apparition ;  at 
sight  of  which  they  burst  out  of  the  ruins  with 
a  shout  of  terror,  leaving  the  bag  of  jewels  be- 
hind them. 

Alfadhel  had  just  strength  enough  left  to  cut 
his  son's  fetters  with  his  weapon,  and  to  murmur 
out,  **  The  mare  !  the  mare  ! — mount  dearest 
Yezid,  and  fljrr  when  he  fainted  away.  His 
son,  who  had  instantly  torn  the  bandage  from  his 
eyes,  concluding  from  these  words  that  the  animal 
was  at  no  great  distance,  blew  a  whistle  that 
hung  around  his  neck,  and  the  mare,  refreshed 
by  pasture  and  repose,  came  presently  bounding 
and  neighing  to  the  ruins.  Yezid,  having  se- 
cured the  bag  of  jewels  in  his  bosom,  contrived 
to  place  his  lather  upon  the  mare's  back,  mount- 
ed behind  him,  as  he  did  not  know  where  he 
was,  and  the  night  had  moreover  fallen,  dark 
around  them,  he  left  the  reins  fall  upon  the  ani- 
mal's back,  trusting  to  her  well-known  sagacity 
to  find  the  way  to  Damascus.  His  reliance  was 
not  misplaced :  before  th^  sun  arose,  Alfadhel 
was  in  bed  in  his  own  mansion,  attended  by  two 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians.  Several  weeks 
elapsed  before  he  was  completely  restored  to 
health  ;  but  the  former  weakness  of  his  mind 
did  not  return  with  the  renovated  strength  of  his 
body.  Alfadhel  Alderamv  was  an  altered  man- 
Forswearing  the  mercantile  anxieties  and  avarice 
which  had  hitherto  saddened  his  life,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  embellishment  of  his  delicious 
gardens,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of 
charitable  practices,  and  to  the  observance  of  a 
cheerful  piety.  "  Let  us  never  repine,  my  son," 
he  exclaimed  to  Yezid,  **  at  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  for  the  most  apparent  afflictions  will 
often  prove  to  be  conceals  blessings.  Behold ! 
did  I  not  impiously  murmur  at  my  inability  to 
overtake  the  caravan? — at  the  calamities  with 
which  I  was  visited  after  having  tasted  the  waters 
of  the  pool  ?  Lo !  they  were  the  means  by  which 
both  our  lives  were  preserved,  and  even  my  treas- 
ure rescued  from  the  erasp  of  the  robbers.  W  hen 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  heard  in  thunder,  when 
the  frowning  heavens  are  dark  and  lash  the  earth 
with  rain,  what  is  the  result  of  their  seeming 
aneer  ?  Do  they  not  shower  down  future  flowers 
and  verdure  ? — does  not  every  drop  sow  perfume 
and  beauty  in  the  ground  ?  Blessed,  even  thus, 
is  the  storm  of  sorrow  that  falls  upon  our  heads, 
if  it  serve  to  bring  forth  in  our  hearts  the  undeve- 
loped fruits  of  resignation  and  virtue ;  and  since 
we  are  too  blind  to  distinguish  good  from  evil, 
or  to  detect  the  hidden  consequences  of  either,, 
our  ignorance  may  at  least  teach  us  this  know- 
ledge— that,  whatever  happens,  it  is  equally  vaia 
and  impious  to  repine  at  the  will  of  Heaven. 


THE  FUR  CLOAK. 

A  EEMINI8CENCE  OF  K08CIU8EO. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1805,  that  I  was  dining- 
at  Mr.  Jefferson'K,  when,  soon  after  leaving  the 
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table*  I  was  seized  with  an  aeue,  and  obliged  to 
leave  the  charming  circle  that  had  collected  m  the 
drawing  room. 

Mr.  Jefferson  with,  almost  paternal  kindness, 
insisted  on  wrapping  me  in  his  fur  cloak,  which, 
while  it  completely  shielded  me  from  the  night 
air,  had  the  more  powerful  effect  of  conquering 
my  shivering,  by  exciting  my  imagination. 

*'  Strange  !*'  thought  I,  "  that  an  obscure  indi- 
vidual in  America,  should  be  wrapped  in  the  same 
mantle  that  once  enveloped  the  Czar  of  Russia — 
that  was  afterward  long  worn  by  the  patriot  hero 
of  Poland,  and  now  belongs  to  one  of  the  greatest 
men  alive.  I  wish  the  cloak  could  speak  and 
tell  me  something  of  each  of  its  possessors.  Of 
the  insane  despot,  the  Emperor  F^ul,  to  whom  it 
originally  belonged,  it  could  tell  me  of  no  act  of 
his  life  half  so  good  as  it  might  tell  of  the  good 
Kosciusco,  to  whom  the  cloak  was  afterward 
transferred. 

This  brave  man,  inspired  by  an  inherent  and 
inextinguishable  love  of  liberty,  had,  when  a 
mere  youth,  forsaken  his  native  country — the 
luxuries  of  wealth,  and  the  allurements  of  pleas- 
ure, to  enlist  and  fight  in  our  cause.  Many  were 
the  privations  he  endured,  and  the  dangers  he  en- 
countered, for  the  sake  of  that  riehteous  cause  to 
which  his  whole  life  was  devoted.  To  a  courage 
the  most  unshrinking,  and  a  spirit  the  most  dar- 
ing, he  added  a  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing, almost  feminine,  and  a  refinement  of  taste 
which  led  him,  amid  the  ruggedness  and  hard- 
ships of  a  camp,  to  cultivate  the  gentle  arts  of 
peace.  The  daring  soldier  in  the  field  of  battle, 
was  the  tender  and  sentimental  companion  of 
virtuous  women ;  the  ornament  of  the  drawing 
room,  and  the  favorite  of  the  domestic  circle. 

Even  in  garrison,  the  pursuits  of  a  simple  and 
refined  taste  were  not  neglected.  At  the  fort  of 
West  Point,  where  his  regiment  was  lon^  belea- 
guered by  the  British  forces,  we  are  still  led  to  a 
spot  among  the  rocks,  called  Kosciusko's  garden. 
There,  on  the  high  <ind  rocky  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son, he  amused  his  leisure  moments  in  cultivating 
flowers.  Nature  had  supplied  no  soil  for  their 
growth,  but,  with  indefatigable  toil  and  inexf 
haustible  patience,  he  supplied  the  deficiency  of 
Nature.  The  spot  he  had  chosen  was  inacces- 
sable  to  vehicles  of  any  kind,  and  he  crrried  the 
soil  himself  in  baskets  and  deposited  it  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  rocks 

There,  morning  and  evening,  leaving  the  coarse 
merriment  and  sensual  pleasures  of  the  camp,  he 
tended  his  flowers,  or,  giving  himself  up  to  the 
stillness  of  solitude,  would  sit  on  some  project- 
ing rock  and  watch  the  majestic  stream  that  flow- 
ed at  his  feet,  or  the  clouds  that  ^oated  over  his 
head. 

Who  that  could  than  have  looked  on  the  slight 
and  tender  youth,  the  pretty  boy — for  so  small 
and  delicate  were  his  form  and  features,  that  he 
seemed  little  more;  who  that  looked  on  him, 
hanging  with  delight  over  a  bed  of  flowers  would 
have  recognized  in  him  the  commander  of  armies, 
the  hero  of  his  nation  .>  How  lovely  is  the  nnion 
of  greatness  and  goodness  ?  It  was  the  blending 
of  these  qualities  that  made  Kosciusko  as  beloved 
as  he  was  admired,  and  kindled  in  other  bosoms, 
a  portion  of  that  enthusiasm  which  glowed  in  his 
own.    Yes,  even  I,  than  a  young  and  thought- 


less girl,  felt  the  power  of  that  enthusiasm,  which 
inspired  a  nation  of  freemen,  and  collected  thou- 
sands  around  the  standard  of  this  patriot  soldier. 

For  days  and  weeks  have  I  sat,  with  increas 
ing  delight,  beside  his  couch,  and  listened  to  the 
stories  of  his  battles  and  hair  breadth  escapes,  of 
his  successes  and  defeats,  his  triumph  and  capti- 
vity, on  one  4ay  a  conqueror,  the  next,  a  pris- 
oner. 

Though  more  than  thirty  years  have  since 
passed,  I  can  still  see,  as  I  saw  him  then,  pale, 
emaciated,  wounded ;  his  almost  fragile  form  re- 
clined upon  a  couch,  supported  by  pillows,  with 
a  little  table  drawn  close  beside  him,  on  .which 
he  leaned  his  elbow,  supporting  his  head  on  his 
hand ;  that  wounded  head  around  which  he  wore 
a  bandage  of  black  riband,  instead  of  the  laurel 
wreath  he  had  so  nobly  won.  But  the  indelible 
scar,  which  that  bandage  covered,  was  the  seal 
of  glory. 

The  table  was  covered  with  books,  pens,  pei- 
cils :  with  letters  from  numerous  friends  and  tri- 
butary verses  from  every  European  nation.  W  ith 
what  delight  did  I  avail  myself  of  his  permission 
to  examine  all  things,  and  how  kindly  did  he  in- 
dulge my  youthful  curiosity  in  reading  to  me 
many  of  these  efiusions  of  friendship,  admiratioo 
and  love;  yes,  love:  for  I  remember  well,  that 
one  of  the  letters  was  from  a  lady,  who  had  loved 
him  when  a  volunteer  in  our  army.  It  began 
thus: 

"  By  what  title  shall  I  address  thee,  oh,  being, 
still  too  dear  and  too  well  remembered !  shall  I 
call  thee  the  defender  of  thy  country.'  oh.  no  it 
is  too  awful.  Hero  of  Liberty  ?  it  is  too  high. 
Noble  Pole  ?  oh,  that  sneaks  of  another  and  far 
distant  country ;  what  tnen  shall  I  call  thee,  that 
will  bring  to  recollection  the  days  of  past  years  ? 
I  will  call  thee  Kosciusko !  other  names  may 
need  titles,  but  this  is,  itself,  the  highest  title. 
This,  indel  ibly  engraven  on  my  heart,  will  brightly 
shine  in  the  pages  of  history.  Welcome  then, 
Kosciusko,  welcome  to  the  country  that  reveres, 
and  to  the  heart  that  adores  you  !" 

Such,  or  nearly  such,  were  the  glowing  words 
of  this  impassioned  letter ;  they  were  so  accord- 
ant with  tne  girlish  romance  of  my  disposition, 
that  they  made  an  enefiaceable  impression  on  my 
memory.  Perhaps — nay,  certainly,  he  ought  not 
to  have  shown  this  letter.  But,  after  all,  heroes 
are  but  men,  and  he  had,  alas,  too  many  of  the 
weaknesses  of  poor  human  nature,  and  I  canned 
deny,  that  vanity  was  one.  I  recollect,  too,  some 
very  beautiful  verses  sent  him  b*  Miss  Porter, 
the  distinguished  novelist;  but  they  came  not 
from  her  heart  and  therefore  did  not  reach  mine. 
They  were  complimentary  verses  in  praise  of  the 
patnot  and  hero.  Hero  ! — how  dififerent  were  my 
ideas  of  the  person  of  a  hero,  from  that  of  Kos- 
ciusko. 

From  my  childhood,  his  name  had  been  familiar 
to  my  ear,  and  I  had  heard  of  his  youthful  achieve- 
ments in  defence  of  our  liberty.  At  the  time  of 
his  return  to  our  counlry,  his  fame  had  preceded 
his  arrival.  His  bold  enterprize,  his  patient  en- 
durance, his  invincible  courage,  his  unyielding 
firmness  and  his  ardent  patriotism,  were  the  dayly 
theme  of  private  circles,  and  public  journals,  and 
when  he  landed  on  our  shores  he  was  welcomed 
with  unbounded  enthusiasm,  and  crowds  eagerly 
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ran  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  one  of  their  earliest  de- 
fenders. 

When  he  arrived  in  the  little  town  in  which  I 
liyed,  and  became  an  inmate  of  the  house  of  one 
of  my  relations,  I  felt  emotions  it  is  impossible 
to  describe.  My  young  imagination  embodied 
this  *  apostle  of  liberty^'  as  be  was  sometimes 
called,  in  a  form  grand  imposins;  and  venerable; 
with  a  figure,  commanding  as  that  of  our  own 
Washington,  and  a  countenance  far  more  expres- 
sive. Mv  fancy  pictured  him  forth  with  noble 
features,  beantiful  large  penetrating  eyes,  and  an 
air  of  loftiness  and  grandeur.  When  I  was  led 
up  to  his  couch,  and  saw  a  diminutive  and  feeble 
old  man,  with  a  pale  face,  turned  up  nose,  little 
blue  eyes,  and  thin,  li^ht  colored  oair,  I  could 
not  at  first  believe  that  it  really  was  the  renown- 
ed Kosciusko,  and,  for  a  time,  my  enthusiasm 
was  entirely  extinguished,  for  there  was  nothing 
about  him  to  counteract  the  effect  produced  by 
his  appearance,  and  I  must  own  I  never  recover- 
ed those  feelings  which  his  fame  had  inspired — 
feelings  excited  by  moral  grandeur.  His  manners 
and  conversation  were  as  little  imposing  as  his 
person  and  countenance.  I  continually  endeavor- 
ed, by  recalling  his  great  actions  to  mind,  to  re- 
kindle my  enthusiasm.  I  never  succeeded — no- 
rthing be  said,  or  looked  assisted  the  illusion  ;  no, 
not  even  when  he  described  the  conflicts  in  which 
be  had  been  engaged,  could  I  realize  the  pale, 
feeble,  little  man,  whom  I  looked  upon,  was  the 
commander  of  armies,  and  the  idol  of  bis  country. 
But  a  tenderer  sentiment  soon  took  the  place  of 
this  high  wrought  enthusiasm,  for,  when  he 
talked  of  his  sufferings,  his  bosom  cares  and  anx- 
ieties— his  high  hopes  and  his  deep  despair,  it 
was  impossible  to  listen  and  not  to  feel  a  deep  in- 
terest and  tender  sympathy. 

His  mild  countenance,  soft  voice  and  gentle 
manners,  were  in  harmony  with  such  details. 

In  our  little  town,  there  were  few  who  thought 
of  approaching  the  great  man,  and  he  was  left  in 
comparative  solitude — at  least  to  the  quiet  of  the 
domestic  circle  of  our  family. 

I  was  a  romantic  girl,  a  young  enthusiast,  and 
much  indulged.  I  soon  found  a  low  seat  beside 
his  couch,  on  which  I  every  day  passed  many 
hours.  He  loved  to  talk  of  himself,  and  perhaps 
perceived  no  one  listened  to  him  with  so  eager 
and  untiring  an  attention  as  I  did ;  who  is  there 
insensible  to  the  pleasure  of  exciting  strong  emo- 
tion, deep  interest  and  tender  sympathy?  Some 
there  are,  and  I  think  he  was  one  who  felt  pecu- 
liar pleasure  in  awakening  these  emotions,  in  the 
artless  and  unsophisticated  mind  of  youth,  where 
they  were  blended  with  strong  curiosity  and  as- 
tonishment. 

My  fixed  gaze,  tearful  eyes,  and  glowing  face 
80  clearly  evinced  the  interest  1  took  in  his  con- 
Tersation,  that  no  doubt  it  led  him  into  details  he 
would  not  otherwise  have  given.  I  have  for 
gotten  few  of  these  details,  and  could  fill  a  volume 
were  I  to  write  all  that  I  remember ;  but,  at  pre- 
sent, I  will  only  repeat  the  account  he  gave  me 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  became  possessed  of 
the  Fur  Cloak,  though  the  incidents  connected 
with  his  defeat,  following  the  battle  in  which  he 
was  made  prisoner  and  his  feelings  on  the  oc- 
casion, are  so  interesting,  that  I  can  scarcely  omit 
them.    But  these  are  matters  of  history. 


"  I  expected,"  said  he,  "  on  my  arrival  at  St 
Petersburgh,  to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon  and 
loaded  with  chains;  but  no  such  thing — Catharine, 
though  an  embittered,  was  not  a  cruel  enemy ;  I 
had  fought  only  for  the  liberty  of  my  country, 
and  although  she  wished  to  destroy  that  liberty, 
she  respected  its  defender. 

"  The  confinement  to  which  she  consigned  me 
was  rigorous  in  the  extreme — but  I  was  allowed 
every  comfort  compatible  with  the  security  of  my 
person  and  prevention  of  my  intercourse  with 
society. 

**  My  appartment  was  large  and  commodious, 
my  table  well  spread,  and  books,  materials  for 
writing,  drawing  and  painting  were  amply  sup- 
plied. 

"  Could  I  for  one  moment  have  forgotten  my 
poor,  bleeding,  and  enslaved  country,  I  could 
nave  been  almost  happy.  But  my  country  in 
chains,  and  struggling  for  freedom,  was  a  thought 
never  absent  from  my  mind,  and  produced  a  rest- 
lessness and  impatience  scarcely  to  be  endured. 
Imagine  a  mother  hearing  the  cries  of  a  child  in 
agony,  forcibly  withheld  from  running  to  its  as- 
sistance, and  you  may  then  imagine  my  feelings. 
I  sometimes  thought,  that  in  a  dark  dungeon,  and 
chained  to  the  ground,  I  could  have  endured  con- 
finement with  less  inipatience  than  in  my  spaci- 
ous and  lightsome  apartment,  which  wore  the 
semblance  and  breathed  the  air  of  liberty,  while  I 
was,  in  fact,  as  much  enchained  as  if  loaded  with 
fetters.  I  was  not,  indeed,  fettered  with  iron 
chains,  but  what  was  more  intolerable,  with  the 
eternal  presence  of  men— of  men  on  whose  sym- 
pathies I  miffht  have  worked  had  time  been  al- 
lowed me.  But  this  was  a  contingence,  against 
which  my  sagacious,  as  well  as  powerful  enemy 
had  securely  guarded. 

"  During  the  eighteen  months  I  was  confined 
at  St.  Petersburg,  I  never,  for  two  hours  succes- 
sively, saw  the  same  face.  The  guard  stationed 
in  my  apartment  was  changed  every  hour.  Com- 
pute how  many  hours  there  are  in  eighteen 
months,  and  you  will  know  how  many  strange 
faces  I  looked  upon  during  the  time  oi  my  im- 
prisonment. Never,  for  one  moment,  was  I  left 
alone ! 

"  Escape  was  impossible.  After  a  time,  this 
conviction  brought  with*  it  more  composure,  and 
[  could  read,  write,  and  draw ;  the  latter  talent 
was  the  source  of  much  amusement,  and  in  the 
creations  of  my  pencil,  I  found  a  substitute  for 
those  of  nature.  Yes,  the  flowers  grew  under 
my  hand — the  landscape  was  lit  witn  sunshine 
and  smiled  in  verdure,  and,  at  times,  I  felt  emo- 
tions of  pleasure,  similar,  if  not  equal  to  those 
which  living  flowers  and  real  landscapes  could 
give.  And  sometimes,  too,  I  would  recover  the 
presence  of  those  I  loved-7-I  would  trace  their 
features,  and  draw  eyes  that  seemed  to  looked 
at  me,  and  lips  that  seemed  to  speak. 

"  Thus  did  I  seek  to  beguile  the  weary  mono- 
tony of  my  confinement.  But  more  heavy  and 
more  weary  was  each  succeeding  day,  and  there 
were  moments  when  I  felt  such  disgust  of  life, 
that  I  was  tempted  to  destroy  it — yet,  loathing 
life,  I  live ;  for  against  hope  I  hoped. 

**  One  day,  awakening  from  a  sleep  into  which 
I  had  fallen,  on  opening  my  eyes,  I  saw  a  stranger 
sitting  on  the  foot  of  my  couch,  earnestly  regard- 
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ing  roe.  I  started  up,  with,  I  suppose,  a  look  of 
alarm,  for  the  straneer  said  to  me. 

"  Be  not  alarmed,  I  bring  you  good  tidings — 
your  inexorable  enemy  is  dead.  Catharine  died 
this  morning — you  are  free  ! 

•*  Free  !*'  I  exclaimed,  **  impossible." 

"  Not  imposible,"  he  answered.  "  I  am  Paul, 
and  I  tell  you  you  are  free." 

**  After  the  first  emotions  of  joy  and  surprize 
had  subsided,  the  Emperor  told  me  I  was  at  liberty 
to  leave  St.  Petersburgh  and  to  eo  to  any  country 
I  pleased,  Poland  excepted.  He  offered  me  any 
sum  of  money  I  should  desire.  I  declined  receiv- 
ing more  than  was  sufficient  to  defray  my  ex- 
penses to  London  and  from  thence  to  America. 
When  he  found  I  would  not  take  the  heavy  purse 
he  earnestly  pressed  on  me,  he  took  from  his 
shoulders  a  rich  fur  cloak  he  wore,  and  throwing 
it  over  mine — "  wear  this  for  my  sake,"  said  the 
Emperor." 

On  leaving  this  country  for  Europe,  Kosciusko 
left  this  cloak  with  his  revered  fnend  Jefferson. 
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piacea  aiong  me  uuai  Voltaire,  and  all  that  side 
of  the  river  down  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Night  and  day  stood  by  the  side  of  each  a  man 
with  lighted  match,  and  it  was  understood  that 
they  were  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  grape  shot. 
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..dt 
it  did  not  require  the  aid  ot  language  to  make 
itself  understood  ;  but  they  generally  bore  it  with 
the  most  philosophical  indimrence.  I  was  always 
apprehensive,  however,  that  the  patience  of  some 
one  individual  soldier  might  be  unable  to  last  oat 
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EAUTIES      OF     WAR 


FiE  rleutlly  animosHy 
which  e.vTsied  between 
the  French  an[]  Priis- 
si:uis  dunriEj  the  occupa- 
tion of  France  by  the  ril- 
JieJ  iirmy,  aux  hardfyhe 
concf'ivcJ  by  any  bul 
those  who  were  specta- 
tors of  it; — it  showed  itself  in  a  thousand  modes, 
— not  merely  in  contest  in  the  field  in  the  .serious 
antagonism  of  war,  but  in  the  mo.st  trivial  and 
insignificant  actions  of  ordinary  life.  The  hatred 
was  reciprocal.  I  have  seen  a  Prussian  officer, 
when  his  load  of  wood  came  to  his  quarters, 
make  the  carter  wait  an  hour,  to  his  own  incon- 
venience, before  he  would  allow  it  to  be  unload 
ed;  the  man  standing  all  the  while  in  the  rain, 
swearing  with  the  peculiar  grace  and  volubility 
of  that  period, — a  fashion  so  extraordinary,  that 
those  who  have  only  visited  France  within  the 
last  twenty  years  cannot  form  to  themselves  an 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  accomplishment 
may  be  cultivated.  The  man  in  his  turn  would 
contrive  to  place  all  the  worst  pieces  of  wood  to 
come  out  first,  so  as  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  whole  was  of  inferior  quality  ;  and  when  the 
Prussian  had  exhausted  himself  with  complaints 
and  remonstrances,  and  the  Frenchman  with  oaths 
and  exclamations,  (that  the  worst  wood  in  the 
world  was  too  good  for  a  Prussian,)  he  would 
ostentatiously  place  all  the  fine  pieces  uppermost, 
with  a  smirk  which  seemed  to  say — "  Now,  you 
can't  make  a  complaint  to  the  authorities,  for  the 
wood  is  better  than  average,  and  I  have  had  my 
revenge  by  worrying  you." 

A  row  of  the  largest  pieces  of  artillery  was 
placed  along  the  Quai  Voltaire,  and  all  that  side 
of  the  river  down  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Night  and  day  stood  by  the  side  of  each  a  man 
with  lighted  match,  and  it  was  understood  that 
they  were  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  grape  shot. 

VOLUME  T.-NO.  23. 


D[rf?cE]y  it!  front  of  them,  acrosis  the  river^  were 
booths,  Rwing?,  stalls  for  fruit  and  confectionary, 
prill  I  sellers  (not  the  most  decent),  rope-tlancerSr 
moil nltbanks,  and  nil  other  caterers  for  the  ptiblic 
anidsemenl ;  while  enormous  crowds  of  grown 
men  tv\uI  woinen  were  amusing  themselves  with 
a!l  the  enthusiasm  of  children,  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  the  existence  of  the  deadly  instruments 
of  warfare  which  pointed  their  brazen  throats  at 
them.  The  indifference  to  danger  generated  by 
habits  of  warfare  is  inconceivable  by  those  who 
have  never  seen  it.  Every  individual  of  the 
motley  throng  knew  that  on  any  sudden  "emeute** 
he  might  be  blown  to  atoms  before  he  could  reach 
a  place  of  safety,  but  he  trusted  it  wovld  not  hap-- 
pen,  like  the  dwellers  on  Vesuvius :  and  if  the 
guns  were  fired,  perhaps  he  might  be  able  to  get 
out  of  the  way  in  time — **  If  not,  not,"  and  so 
he  continued  his  amusement. 

With  those  whose  patriotism  was  too  powerful 
for  restraint,  and  who  felt  the  utter  impossibility 
of  open  resistance  by  arms,  it  was  some  conso- 
lation to  walk  behind  the  row  of  cannon,  just 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  bayonets  of  the  sentinels, 
and  empty  their  hearts  in  execrations.  I  was 
often  tempted  to  go  to  listen  to  them,  from  the 
extraordinary  energy-  and  eloquence  of  their  vitu- 
peration, which  was  curiously  composed  of  words 
(not  sentences)  without  the  slightest  meaning ; 
occasionally,  however,  the  orators  would  break 
out  into  threats  of  revisiting  Prussia,  and  wreak- 
ing their  vengeance ;  but  as  these  threats  were 
unintelligible  to  the  soldiers,  they  excited  no  more 
attention  than  the  preliminary  oaths.  The  Prus- 
sians knew  that  the  words  were  intended  for  in- 
sult, beciiuse  the  pantomime  was  so  perfect  that 
it  did  not  require  the  aid  of  language  to  make 
itself  understood  ;  but  they  generally  bore  it  with 
the  most  philosophical  indifference.  I  was  always 
apprehensive,  however,  that  the  patience  of  some 
one  individual  soldier  might  be  unable  to  last  oat 
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the  succession  of  execrators,  and  that  the  human 
overcoming  the  military  feeline,  might  vent  itself 
in  an  explosion,  and  I  mieht  thus  come  in  for  a 
stray  shot,  which  would  nave  been  a  disagreea- 
ble reward  for  my  anxiety  to  complete  my  vocab- 
ulary of  French. 

It  was  really  a  very  extraordinary  exhibition, 
and  such  as  I  verily  believe  could  exist  only  in 
Paris.  The  crowds  of  swearers  and  threateners 
gjave  way  at  the  approach  of  the  large  patrols 
(incessantly  traversing  all  parts  of  the  town),  and 
vanished — how  or  where,  used  to  astonish  me,  for 
the  moment  the  patrol  had  passed  they  made  their 
appearance  again  like  a  swarm  of  gnats,  and  re- 
sumed their  occupation.  The  thing  seemed  to 
give  them  ^reat  relief ;  and  if  so,  as  it  did  nobody 
any  harm,  it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  interrupt 
their  expectoration.  A  Parisian  mob  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  collection  of  human  beings  in  the  world 
which  could  feel  consoled  by  the  process. 

In  remote  parts  of  the  country,  however,  the 
animosity  was  less  lively  and  more  deadly,  and 
assassinations  were  frequent.  The  Prussians 
iiad  so  many  deep  injuries  to  avenge,  that  it  is 
not  extraordinary  they  should  occasionally  exer- 
-cise  the  spirit  of  retaliation,  and  in  the  small 
bodies  of  their  troops  dispersed  in  the  villages 
personal  conflicts  were  common,  in  spite  of  mili- 
tary discipline.  A  large  part  of  their  troops 
were  landwehr  (militia),  and  even  landsturm 
(levy  en  masse),  so  that  discipline  was  necessari- 
ly imperfect.  I  was  at  this  time  quartered  in  the 
liouse  of  a  gentleman  who  was  secretary  to  a 
branch  of  the  municipal  government,  and  he  often 
showed  me  petitions  from  towns  and  districts,  en- 
treating to  be  relieved  from  the  presence  of  the 
Prussian  troops,  and  to  be  allowed  English  in 
lieu  of  them  ;  still  more  frequently  came  petitions 
for  English  instead  of  French,  whose  tyranny 
and  exactions  were  intolerable.  Defeat  had  ex- 
asperated them  to  madness,  and  they  wreaked 
their  vengeance  indiscriminately  on  friends  and 
foes.  The  state  of  demoralization  of  the  French 
Army  was  complete. 

Occasionally  a  Prussian  officer  would  take  care 
to  let  his  hosts  feel  that  France  was  not-  safe 
from  experiencing  some  of  the  miseries  she  had 
inflicted  on  other  nations ;  and  the  hatred  of  Blu- 
cher  was  so  intense  for  everything  connected 
with  Frenchmen,  that  offenders  were  pretty  sure 
of  impunity  when  complaints  were  earned  to 
head-quarters.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  gen- 
eral orders  at  this  period  show  his  great  anxiety 
to  establish  better  discipline,  and  his  fears  lest 
the  severity  of   the  Prussians  should  excite  a 

general  revolt,  and  jeopardize  all  the  fruits  of  his 
ard-earned  victory  and  arduous  negotiations. 
One  of  the  instances  of  this  tyranny  and  resis- 
tance will  show  that  it  is  not  always  safe  to  in- 
dulge a  spirit  of  retaliation  in  an  enemy*s  coun- 
try, however  completely  it  may  seem  to  be  sub- 
dued. There  was  no  part  of  France  where  there 
appeared  less  chance  of  collision  between  the 
foreign  troops  and  the  peasantry  than  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Normandy.  Prussian  troops  took  up 
their  quarters  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  thai 
country  with  as  much  tranquility  and  composure 
as  in  their  own,  and  they  no  more  contemplated 
opposition  from  the  inhabitants,  than  an  English 
regiment  would  e^ect  it  in  Scotland.    Being  in 


very  small  bodies,  the  officers  were  enabled  to 
exercise  a  clese  surveillance  over  their  men,  and 
whatever  license  they  might  allow  to  themselves, 
they  maintained  strict  discipline  among  the  pri- 
vate soldiers. 

A  Prussian  officer,  with  whose  friends  I  am 
acquainted,  was  quartered  in  the  house  of  a 
widow,  who,  since  the  death  of  her  husband, 
continued  to  conduct  a  large  establishment  for 

the  manufacture  of  crockery  (Fayence)  atB . 

This  hard  and  heavy  substance  requires  the  great- 
est possible  heat  for  its  vitrification,  and  the  fur- 
naces are  of  gigantic  magnitude  and  strength. 
The  men  employed  in  the  manufactory  lodged  and 
boarded  in  the  house,  and,  like  the  miners  in 
Cornwall,  were  not  mere  servants,  but  a  sort  of 
fellow  adventurers,  whose  gains  depended  in  some 
measure  on  the  success  of  the  establishment 
These  men,  whose  laborious  occupation  was  in- 
compatible with  any  but  great  bodily  strength, 
felt  the  honor  of  the  head  of  the  establishment 
to  be  in  some  sort  their  own,  and  that  they  were 
bound  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  widow  and 

the  fatherless.     Madame  L *s  family  consisted 

of  one  son  only,  about  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  servant  of  the  officer,  having  seen  the  in- 
dulgence to  others  for  similar  freaks,  determined 
to  exercise  a  little  of  the  pleasure  of  authority 
himself,  and  after  his  master  was  gone  to  bed 
was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  up  the  family  to  pre- 
pare his  coffee,  which  he  did  not  choose  to  take 
till  two  hours  after  the  lime  they  usually  retired 
to  rest ;  he  would  sometimes  take  it  into  his  head 
to  be  hungry  at  three  o*clock  in  the  morning,  and 
insist  on  having  something  grilled  for  supper, 
which  if  not  done  to  his  taste  he  would  throw 
into  the  fire,  and  command  them  to  take  more 
pains  with  the  next.  Madame  L at  last  de- 
termined to  make  a  formal  complaint  to  the  offi- 
cer. 

Whether  the  mode  of  stating  her  grievances 
did  not  please  him,  or  the  narration  excited  re- 
collections which  awakened  a  dormant  spirit  of 
revenge,  he  received  her  remonstrances  with 
haughtiness.  "  Madam,"  said  he,  **  my  servant 
shall  call  you  out  of  bed  six  times  every  night  if 
I  please,  and  you  shall  wait  upon  him  yourself. 
I  am  sorry  that  you  have  no  daughters,  that  you 
might  learn  how  your  infernal  countrymen  be- 
haved to  my  sisters.  My  mother  was  a  widow 
with  four  daughters ;  six  officers  of  your  brutal 
and  uncivilized  nation  were  quartered  in  her  house 
— she  had  lost  her  only  other  son  in  the  battle  of 
Jena,  and  I  was  far  away.  The  conduct  of  your 
countrymen  would  have  disgraced  the  lowest 
savage — my  mother  and  sisters  were  subjected  to 
loathsome  indignities,  and  made  to  perform  the 
most  abject  menial  services  for  their  brutal  guests. 
My  mother's  heart  was  broken — she  sank  under 
the  horrors  she  was  compelled  to  witness;  and 
while  her  corpse  yet  lay  in  the  house  the  officers 
endeavored  to  dishonor  my  sister ;  but  I  should 
go  mad  were  I  to  begin  a  list  of  the  atrocities 
committed  by  your  army.  You  shall  know  a 
little  of  the  miseries  of  war — to-morrow  yoo  shall 
have  a  couple  more  officers  and  half  a  dozen  sol- 
diers to  maintain — see  that  you  prepare  for  them. 
Take  care  to  let  me  have  a  turkey  dressed  at 
•half  past  two  in  the  morning,  and  cofiee  at 
four." 
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The  lady  slunk  away,  terrified  at  the  aspect  of 
the  infuriated  Prussian,  and  retired  to  think  of  the 
best  mode  of  pacifying  him:  she  rightly  con- 
jectured that  the  attempt  would  be  most  likely  to 
be  successful  after  she  should  have  prepared  him 
a  dinner  with  unusual  care,  and  given  him  time 
to  subside ;  set  herself  to  the  task  with  the  de- 
termination to  please  him,  if  possible ;  and  hoped 
that  a  more  humble  entreaty  in  the  evening  might 
avert  the  dreaded  infliction  with  which  she  bad 
been  threatened. 

Not  80  her  son,  who  had  been  listening  at  the 
door,  attracted  by  the  loud  voice  of  the  officer. 
He  heard  all ;  but  in  his  attemi>ts  to  rouse  the 
workmen  to  resistance  did  not  think  it  at  all  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  the  officer's  account  of  French 
cruelties  in  Prussia — he  dwelt  only  on  the  threats 
held  out  to  his  mother,  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
Bervant~-and  he  succeeded  in  inspiring  them  with 
a  determination  to  take  a  safe  revenge. 

The  lady  went  on  with  her  preparations  for 
the  officer's  dinner,  and  was  deeply  engaged  in 
larding  a  fine  fowl,  when  horrible  screams  as- 
sailed her  ears.  She  rushed  to  the  door  of  the 
kitchen — it  was  fastened ;  to  the  door  which  led 
to  the  manufactory — that  also  was  fastened ; 
every  outlet  for  escape  was  closed ; — she  scream- 
ed for  her  son,  and  was  answered  by  him  from 
the  other  side  of  the  door,  that  there  was  no 
danger,  and  no  cause  for  alarm.  She  entreated 
to  be  told  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  screams, 
which  now  became  fainter  and  fainter,  as  if  re- 
tiring to  a  greater  distance — **  Soyez  tranquille, 
ma  m^re,"  said  her  son,  "you  will  know  it  all 
presently.  I  will  let  you  out  directly ;  there  is 
no  danger — none  whatever." 

Presently  the  door  was  opened,  and  her  son 
led  her  into  the  manufactory :  but  what  was  her 
horror  to  see  the  officer  and  his  servant  lying  on 
the  ground  opposite  the  great  furnace,  each  bound 
round  with  bandages  from  neck  to  feet  like  an 
Egyptian  mummy.  At  the  moment  she  entered, 
the  door  of  the  fiery  furnace  was  thrown  open, 
and  cast  its  glare  on  the  faces  of  the  helpless  be- 
ings ;  the  servant  had  fainted  from  excess  of  ter- 
ror, and  the  officer's  bloodless  countenance  in 
vain  assumed  an  air  of  firmness.  '*  Save  me, 
Madam,  if  possible,  and  I  swear  to  you  that  this 
outrage  shall  never  be  betrayed.  I  and  my  ser- 
Tant  will  instantly  remove,  and  you  shall  have 
no  others  quartered  on  you."  The  lady  stood 
aghast  and  unable  to  utter  a  word.  The  men 
cried  out,  "Don't  believe  him,  Madam,  let  us 
make  complaints  impossible ;"  and  they  took  up 
the  helpless  beings,  and  brought  their  feet  near 
lo  the  mouth  of  the  furnace.  "  Say  but  the  word, 
and  in  three  minutes  there  won't  be  a  vestige  of 
either  of  them.  We  can  never  be  detected — 
there  won't  be  an  atom  of  bone  left,  and  their 
buttons  will  be  undistinguished  in  the  cinders. 
Say  the  word.  Madam — say  the  word — ^they  will 
be  senseless  in  three  seconds — the  furnace  is  in 
full  glow,  and  they  will  be  turned  into  steam  and 
ashes  in  half  a  minute." 

It  was  an  awful  moment !  the  men  had  not  ex- 
aggerated the  effect  of  the  furnace,  for  the  intense 
white  heat,  much  greater  than  that  of  a  glass- 
house, would  have  volatilized  every  particle  oi 
the  hapless  wretches  in  an  instant.  The  men 
held  both  the  bodies  in  the  attitude  of  throwing 


them  into  the  furnace,  and  as  their  mistress's  ter- 
ror deprived  her  of  liie  power  of  speech,  they 
took  silence  for  consent,  and  were  proceeding  to 
put  their  threat  in  execution,  when  the  son,  who 
had  only  intended  to  frighten  the  offenders,  and 
never  contemplated  the  actual  murder,  screamed 
out  his  horror,  and  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
to  intercede  for  them.  The  mother  had  by  this 
time  found  her  tongue,  and  joined  the  prayers 
with  those  of  the  son  ;  but  it  was  ^  not  till  after 
very  long  and  urgent  entreaties  that  they  suc- 
ceeded in  arresting  the  hands  of  the  ruffians,  who 
were  gloating  in  anticipation  of  so  complete  and 
so  safe  a  vengeance.  Indeed,  except  by  the  con- 
fession of  one  of  the  parties,  detection  would 
have  been  absolutely  impossible. 

The  officer  and  his  servant  were  liberated,  the 
latter  placed  in  bed  delirious,  and  the  officer  was 
in  no  frame  of  mind  to  do  justice  to  Madam  L — 's 
cookery.    I  venture  to  guess  that  the  fowl  went* 
away  untasted. 

The  next  day  both  officer  and  man  were  re- 
moved to  fresh  quarters ;  but  the  servant's  deliri- 
um gave  rise  to  suspicion  ;  and  although  the  of- 
ficer contended  that  the  whole  was  a  fable,  it  is 
supposed  that  his  fellow  soldiers  believed  his 
story,  for  the  manufactory  was  shortly  afterward 
burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  men  thrown  out  of 
emplo3rment  for  months. 


JACK    WHITE'S   GIBBET. 

BT  GEORGE  C.   DYKE. 

"  On  the  common,  hard  bf. 
His  gibbet  was  once  to  be  seen.**~SouTHBT. 

Near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  fertile  county  of  Somerset,  stands  the 
small,  but  ancient  market-town  of  Castle-Cary, 
deriving  its  name  from  a  castle,  which  was  for 
some  centuries  the  property  and  the  residence  of 
the  noble  family  of  Carey  or  Cary,  earls  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  lords  of  the  manor  on  which  the 
town  stands.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  pre- 
cise period  at  which  it  was  relinquished  by  its 
noble  occupants ;  but  thus  much  is  certain,  that 
it  was  a  place  of  no  small  importance  in  the  wars 
of  the  Roses,  and  that,  during  the  troubled  reign 
of  the  first  Charles,  it  was  garrisoned  for  that 
monarch  by  a  party  of  Sir  Bevil  Granville's  ca- 
vaJiers;  in  consequence  of  which,  it  was  com- 
pletely dismantled  by  Colonel  Weldon,  the  par- 
liamentarian  commander,  who  passed  through 
the  town  on  his  way  to  Taunton  ;  and  thus,  after 
being  the  scene  of  many  a  splendid  pageant,  in 
which  the  "  gentil  knighte  and  fay  re  ladye"  of 
the  olden  time  displayed  their  prowess  and  their 
beauty,  it  has  undergone  the  fate  of  all  sublunary 
things,  and  its  mouldering  and  ruined  walls  are 
now  used  as  a  granary  for  the  principal  inn  in  the 
town.  The  spacious  court,  erewhile  the  theatre 
on  which  the  steel-clad  heroes  of  a  former  age 
exhibited  their  skill  and  courage,  in  the  pom})ou8 
and  spirit-stirring  tilt  and  tournament,  and  gained 
from  applauding  beauty  the  reward  of  successful 
valor,  Jpas  now  degenerated  into  an  inn-yard,  and 
the  castle-moat  administers  to  the  comfort  of  the 
equestrian  lieges  in  the  shape  of  a  horse-pond. 
Leaving  to  the  curious  in  antiquarian  research, 
who  delight  in  dragging  front  tune- worn  sepul- 
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ches  the  masty  relics  of  antiquity,  and  who  wade, 
with  laboiioas  and  unwearied  zeal,  through  the 
obscure  records  of  bygone  centuries^  to  demon- 
strate the  etymology  of  a  name,  the  task  of  de< 
cipherinj^  the  rude,  and  almost  obliterated  inscrip- 
tion which  adorns  the  massy  portal  of  the  an- 
cient edifice,  I  shall,  sans  farther  introduction 
proceed  to  state,  that  the  town  of  Castle-Cary, 
like  most  country  towns  of  a  similar  size,  consists 
of  one  long  street,  which  extends  nearly  a  mile 
in  an  irregular  line  from  north-east  to  south-west ; 
and  from  a  narrow  entrance  at  either  end,  de- 
scends by  a  very  gradual  declivity  to  the  centre, 
where  it  expands  into  an  area  of  considerable 
size,  from  whence  a  branch  diverging  takes  a 
circuit  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  again  merges 
in  the  main  street.  The  street  at  its  greatest 
width,  is  denominated  the  market-place,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stood  formerly  a  stone  cross,  of 
elaborate  and  costly  workmanship.  Among  the 
modern  structures  which  surrounded  it,  and  with 
which  it  had  no  sympathy,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
the  ancient  column  reared  its  venerable  head,  and 
seemed  as  much  out  of  place  as  the  gigantic  John 
of  Gaunt,  in  his  mailed  habiliments,  would  ap- 
pear in  an  assembly  of  tlie  starched  and  perfumed 
military  dandies  of  the  present  day.  A  few  years 
since,  however,  this  vestige  of  popery — a  monu- 
ment at  once  of  the  genius  and  tne  superstition 
of  our  ancestors — was  removed  to  facilitate  the 
approach  and  departure  of  the  increasing  number 
of  stage-coaches  to  and  from  the  principal  inn. 
This  structure,  which  stands  directly  opposite  to 
the  site  of  the  cross,  was  then,  and  is  still,  known 
by  the  name  of  "  The  George ;"  and  the  warlike 
saint  himself,  in  close  combat  with  his  formida- 
ble enemy  the  draeon,  rudely  carved  in  stone, 
formerly  adorned  the  key-stone  of  the  spacious 

gateway  which  led  to  the  interior  of  the  inn. 
ut,  alas !  for  human  vanity,  however  potent  the 
doughty  St.  George  might  have  been  in  defending 
himself  from  the  assaults  of  the  poisonous  mon- 
ster, all  his  prowess  was  found  insufficient  to  re- 
sist the  silent  and  insidious  attacks  of  time.  The 
pride  of  a  modern  occupier  aspired  to  decorate 
the  building  with  a  new  front.  Dragon,  and 
Bteed,  and  hero,  were  taken  down  a  few  years 
ago,  in  a  dilapidated  state :  and,  like  the  cross, 
its  contemporary,  administered  to  the  comfort  of 
passengers  by  repairing  the  rutted  street  in  front 
of  the  inn;  but,  in  order  that  the  fame  of  the 
champion  might  not  be  involved  in  the  same  ruin 
with  his  effigy,  the  zeal  of  the  landlord  and  the 
pencil  of  a  country  artist  have  perpetuated  the 
inemory  of  the  famous  triumph  of  the  saint  over 
his  scaly  adversary,  by  rearing  in  the  market- 
place, on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  pole,  a  painted 
resemblance  of  the  stone  figures  which  formerly 
announced  to  the  weary  traveler  the  welcome 
vicinity  of  "  The  George"— the  modern  sign  being 
rendered  still  more  attractive  by  the  gaudy  colors 
in  which  the  florid  fancy  of  the  rural  Rubens  has 
exhibited  it ;  to  which  might  be  added  another 
advantage  it  has  over  its  predecessor,  in  the  gift 
it  possesses  of  luring  the  benighted  and  way- 
worn passenger  by  the  monotonous  creaking  of 
its  rusty  iron  hinges;  but  which,  for  the  tungry 
and  tired  pedestrian,  has  more  charms  than  the 
sweetest  note  ever  extracted  from  the  'Might 
guitar"  by  the  skMful  fingers  of  the  Venetian 


serenaders,  when  seeking  to  gain  the  applause  of 
his  lovely  mistress.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am 
now  about  to  speak,  the  year  1727,  St.  George 
reigned  in  all  nis  glory  over  the  principal  en- 
trance to  the  chief  inn  in  the  town  of  Castle- 
Gary ;  and  one  evening,  in  the  end  of  the  month 
of  October  in  that  year,  a  tall,  swarthy-lookinj^ 
man,  habited  in  a  sailor's  garb,  sought  the  hospi- 
table shelter  of  that  establishment  to  avoid  a  pass- 
ing shower  which  arrested,  him  in  his  progress 
through  the  town.  The  elasticity  of  his  step, 
and  the  vigorous  appearance  of  his  frame,  seem- 
ed to  bespeak  a  man  still  in  the  prime  of  life, 
though  the  ruggedness  of  his  iron  features,  and 
his  grisly  matted  locks,  told  a  taJe  of  toil  and 
suflfering,  borne  for  years  with  patient  enduianoe 
in  the  scorching  atmosphere  of  a  tronic  clime; 
while  the  boldness  of  his  bearing,  and  the  care- 
less indifference  of  his  manner,  indicated  one  ac- 
customed to  command,  and  familiar  with  danger. 
"  Zarvant,  zur,"  said  the  landlord,  whose  portly 
rotundity  of  figure  augured  a  greater  propensity 
on  his  part  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
than  to  pry  into  the  hidden  mystenes  of  futurity 
— "  Wharll  your  honor  please  to  have  ?*'  deman- 
ded he,  as  he  ushered  his  guest  into  the  capacious 
chimney-corner  (still  the  most  honorable  seat  in 
a  west  of  England  inn)  in  the  principal  apart- 
ment of  *•  The  George."  "  LeVs  have  something 
to  eat  and  drink  as  soon  as  possible,**  replied  the 
guest,  **  for  night*s  coming  on,  and  I've  no  time 
to  lose.**  •*  Be  your  honor  gwain  much  vurder 
to  night  ?**  continued  the  host,  as  he  entered  with 
a  quart  of  strong  beer  and  a  round  of  beef,  which 
the  hutigry  traveler  soon  attacked  with  an  avidity 
which  at  once  evinced  a  good  appetite  and  along 
fast,  and  prevented  him  from  answering  the  ques- 
tion of  his  inquisitive  host.  Observing  the  cia- 
vings  of  his  stomach  to  be  somewhat  satisfied, 
that  personage  repeated  the  question  of  *'  Be 
gwain  much  vurder  to-night,  zur.^* — "Why, 
yes,"  said  his  guest,  looking  out  of  the  window, 
and  observing  the  rain  to  be  somewhat  abated, 
"  I  think  to  push  on  as  far  as  Wincanton  before 
I  sleep.'*  «*  Be  your  honor  one  o*  Wincanton  ^ 
inquired  the  innkeeper.  "  Why,  no— not  exactly 
so,"  replied  the  stranger,  in  a  hesitating  tone ; 
"  but  I  have  a  particular  reason  for  wishing  to 
reach  that  town  to-night.  Are  there  any  fami- 
lies of  note  residing  in  Wincanton  at  present?" 
continued  he,  after  a  short  pause.  **  W  hy,  ees, 
ees,  there's  Squire  Gapper  of  Tout  Hill,  and  Coun- 
sellor Gapper  of  Bolsom,  and  Squire  Webb  upon 
Batch,  and  woold  Ireson  o'  Windmill  Hill,  and 
Laayer  King,  and  woold  Mog  at  the  Dogs,  but 
he  bean't  much  o'  a  veller  he."  At  the  mention 
of  the  last  name,  the  stranger  started ;  but  recov- 
ering himself,  was  about  to  interrosate  the  loqua- 
cious landlord  still  further,  when  the  arrival  of  a 
post-chaise  drew  the  attention  of  the  latter  to 
the  outfeide  of  the  house.  The  words  of  the  inn- 
keeper seemed  to  make  an  unaccountable  impres- 
sion upon  the  stranger,  who  displayed  considera- 
ble agitation  during  his  absence,  and  his  wish  to 
proceed  on  his  journey  appeared  to  be  increased 
by  something  that  had  fallen  from  the  voluble 
landlord ;  and  taking  a  huge  leathern  purse  from 
his  pocket,  he  began  to  explore  its  interior  in 
quest  of  a  piece  of  money  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  that  worthy ;  during  which  operation  he  un- 
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i^onsciously  exhibited  to  the  surrounding  town's 
people,  who  had  begun  to  gather  to  their  usual 
place  of  resort  in  "  The  George,"  to  discuss  the 
news  of  the  day,  and  steep  their  sage  brains  in 
the  exhalations  of  strong  beer,  and  the  fumes  of 
tobacco,  the  uncommon  sight  of  a  number  of 
doubloons,  whose  foreign  appearance  excited 
their  amazement  and  curiosity.  Among  the  fore- 
most of  those  whose  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  glittering  hoard,  was  a  stout  square-built  man, 
of  a  dogged  and  surly  aspect,  whose  appearance 
bespoke  either  extreme  poverty  or  neglect,  or 
both  combined ;  his  countenance  might  have  been 
considered  rather  handsome  than  otherwise,  were 
it  not  for  a  certain  stupid  and  besotted,  and  at  the 
same  time  malignant  and  ferocious  expression, 
which  glared  from  beneath  his  shaggy  eye-brows, 
and  lurked  about  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  He 
was  roused  from  the  intensity  of  admiration  with 
which  he  seemed  to  regard  the  golden  treasure, 
by  the  voice  of  the  landlord,  who  just  then  re- 
turned  ;  and  calling  to  him,  said,  "  Why,  Jack, 
now  don't  thee  stand  geaking  and  stearing  there 
all  day  like  a  wild  cat  in  a  strange  garret,  run 
away  and  harness  a  pear  o'  vresh  bosses,  and  put 
into  thick  poost-chaise  at  the  door;  the  volk  do 
zine  to  be  in  a  grit  hurry,  vor  the'  wont  get  out, 
nor  have  nothin'  to  eat  and  drink.**  Awakened 
from  his  reverie,  the  dogged  hostler  (for  such  he 
appeared  to  be,)  reluctantly  obeyed;  and  the 
stranger,  turning  to  the  landlord,  said,  **  Here, 
landlord,  I've  been  looking  for  an  English  coin, 
but  find  I  have  not  one  left,  so  you  must  change 
a  Spanish  doubloon  for  me,  though  I  suppose 
you're  not  over  and  above  fond  of  them.**  "Fond 
o'  them  !**  said  he  of  "  ITid  George ;"  "  Lord 
love*e !  I  only  wishes  I  had  as  many  o'em  as  I 
could  carr,  tho*  be  daan'd  to  kent  if  I  do  think 
I've  zeed  one  o'em  zunce  woold  Captain  Harris 
was  at  Plymouth  in  the  Rover,  and  that's  nineteen 
years  agoo  come  the  vifteenth  o'  next  Yipril." — 
«« Were  you  aboard  the  Rover  at  that  time  ?"  in- 
quired the  traveler,  with  some  earnestness. 
•*  Aboord  o'  her !  I  believe  I  wur  too,"  said  mine 
host;  "  I  wur  a  gwain  to  zail  out  to  the  West 
Indies  wi'  her,  qooner  if  'thad'nt  been  ver  my 
poor  woold  mother,  poor  woold  soul !  she 
would'nt  let  I  goo :  well,  well,  it's  aal  vor  the 
best;  I  dearsay,  there's  poor  Will  White,  my 
Woold  schoolfellow,  he  never  corned  back  again, 
poor  veller !  tho'  a  used  to  zay,  he'd  come  whoom 
as  rich  as  a  Jew  some  day  or  nother."  During 
this  speech  the  attention  of  the  speaker  was 
more  fixed  upon  the  doubloon  which  he  held  in 
his  hand  than  on  the  countenance  of  his  guest, 
which  alone  prevented  him  from  remarking  the 
agitation  which  his  rhapsody  had  thrown  him 
into.  Recovering  his  self  possession,  however, 
before  the  innkeeper  had  observed  his  confusion, 
the  traveler  rejoined,  *•  Aye,  aye,  I  daresay  your 
companion,  poor  Will  White,  as  you  call  him, 
has  been  hung  long  before  this,  landlord." — 
"Hung!"  said  the  choleric  pnblican,  "  no,  no, 
measter.  Will  win  none  o'  the  hanging  zoort,  I 
can  tell'e;  and  if  I  had  as  much  wild  blood  in  I 
now  as  I  had  when  I  parted  with  he  last,  I 
would'nt  stand  to  hear  a  better  man  than  ever 
stood  in  your  shoes  run  us  down  in  thick  way; 
rd  a  knock'd  thee  down  just  as  zure's  my  name's 
Dick  Palmer :  but  there,  there,  thee  didstn't  know 


poor  Will ;  and  zov  we'll  forget  and  forgive,  and 
drink  his  health,  zur ;  and  I  can  only  zay,  that  if 
aal  the  famils  had  been  like  he,  'thad  been  better 
for  *em,  that's  aal.'*  So  saying,  he  took  a  hearty 
pull  at  the  contents  of  a  huge  flagon  which  he 
held  in  his  hand ;  and  then  turning  the  handle 
toward  his  guest,  he  motioned  him  to  follow  his 
example.  The  stranger  took  the  proffered  can, 
and  said,  "Come,  landlord,  here's  to  the  health 
of  your  friend,  poor  Will  White,  and  if  he's  no 
worse  than  I  wish  him,  neither  he  nor  you  will 
have  any  reason  to  complain ;  but,  however  that 
may  be,  your  defence  of  him  is  highly  creditable 
to  your  feelings,  and  Pll  gladly  stand  another  pot 
to  our  better  acquaintance." — ^"'With  all  my 
heart,"  said  the  publican,  "  but  I  shouldn't  a* 
thought  o'  meaking  you  pay  vor't,  tho."  So  say- 
ing, the  good-natured  innkeeper  disappeared,  but 
quickly  returned,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  brown 
jug,  which  foamed  with  good  ale,  for  which  he 
obstinately  persisted  in  refusing  payment.  Hav- 
ing again  seated  himself,  he  proceeded  in  his  in- 
terrogatories, by  saying,  "  What  part  o'  the 
wordll  be  you  come  vrom,  if  I  meak  so  boold  as 
to  ax,  zur  ?"  "  Whv,  I  came  last  from  the  Span- 
ish Main,  Master  I'almer,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  Oh  aye,  I  s'poose  you  be  one  o*.  Admiral  Hozier*s 
crew,  beant'e?  That's  been  a  'nation  bad  job 
that ;  thejr  do  zay  the  poor  woold  admiral  have 
a  broke  his  heart  over  thick  bissiness ;  the  moore's 
the  shame  to  thev  government  men  that  kept  zoo 
many  breave  fellers  a  shilly  shallying  up  and 
down  afore  Peter  Bellor,  and  didn't  let  *em  do 
neither  one  thing  nor  nother,  till  the  yella  faver 
took  off  all  the  men,  and  then  the  poor  woold 
admiral  died  for  eheame,  they  do  zay,"  said  an 
elderly  personage,  whose  features  were  complete- 
ly obscured  by  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  he 
emitted  at  solemn  intervals  from  his  capacious 
mouth.  "  Ees,  ees,"  said  the  landlord,  "  there's 
been  a  'nation  girt  vaat  somewhere  or  nother, 
that's  zartain.  Wur  you,"  said  he,  addressing 
the  stranger,  "in  admiral  Hozier's  vleet,  zur ?" 
"  No,  no !  Master  Palmer,"  said  the  traveler, 
"  that  sort  o'  thing  wouldn't  do  for  me !  I  was  in 
a  free  bottom.  We  didn't  cruise  up  and  down  in 
a  roadstean,  waiting  for  the  Dons  to  throw  them- 
selves into  our  teeth ;  we  ran  ourselves  ashore, 
went  into  their  towns,  ransacked  their  popish 
churches,  and  stripped  their  monasteries,  drank 
our  grog  in  golden  chalices,  dined  off  the  commu- 
nion plate,  made  sacks  of  the  bishop's  surplice 
and  tne  monk's  gown,  and  filled  them  full  of 
pieces  of  eight,  doubloons,  and  dollars,  and  every 
trip  made  us  a  few  hundreds  the  richer;  and 
now,  my  lad,"  said  he,  tossing  up  his  bag  of 
doubloons,  and  catching  them  in  hand  again, 
"  Pve  returned  to  enrich  old  England  with  the 
Spanish  gold,  and  so  let's  have  another  pot,  my 
old  Trojan  (slapping  him  on  the  shoulder),  and 
here's  old  England  forever,  and  confusion  to  all 
her  enemies."  The  frequent  visitations  which 
he  made  to  the  flagon,  and  the  potency  of  the 
west  of  England  strong  beer,  which  is  still  cele- 
brated among  all  who  "  abhor  thin  potations," 
began  to  make  a  visible  impression  on  the  brain 
of  the  speaker,  which  the  landlord  perceiving, 
pressecj  him  to  stop  all  night  at  "The  George," 
assuring  him,  "that  he  should  have  a  bed  that 
the  king  his-self  needn't  be  asheamed  to  lie  in;" 
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and  urged  his  stay  by  saying,  "  he  was  afeared 
they  should  have  a  'nation  wet  night  o*t/*  But 
the  sailor  resolutely  persisted  in  his  determina- 
tion to  proceed,  alleging,  that  "  he  had  sworn  not 
to  sleep  till  he  had  reached  Wincanton;"  and 
added,  that  "  he  had  been  too  long  accustomed 
to  hurricanes,  to  be  put  out  of  his  way  by  a  drop 
of  rain ;"  and  so  taking  up  his  portmanteau,  he 
shook  hands  with  honest  Dick  Palmer,  whom  he 
promised  to  visit  again  shortly,  when  he  hoped 
to  introduce  an  old  friend  to  his  notice ;  and  then 
bidding  him  good-bye,  he  was  soon  out  of  sight 
of  Castle-Cary,  and  on  the  road  to  Wincanton. 
Leaving  him  to  his  solitary  journey,  we  must  beg 
our  readers  to  accompany  .us  while  we  anticipate 
him  in  his  arrival  at  that  place. 

Entering  the  town  of  Wincanton  by  the  lower 
or  western  end,  ^ou  pass  through  a  small  suburb, 
consisting  of  thirty  or  forty  scattered  houses,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  give  the  name  of  Tetfiern 
(a  corruption  of  tuthing),  from  whence  you  as- 
cend by  a  gentle  declivity  into  the  town  itself. 
At  the  top  of  this  ascent,  which  bears  the  name 
of  Tout  Hill,  stands  an  old  mansion-house,  form- 
ing, with  its  two  wings,  the  three  sides  of  a 
square,  and  leaving  a  spacious  court-yard  open 
to  the  front.  The  main  entrance  to  this,  building 
is  by  a  huge  iron  gate  of  antique  and  fantastic 
manufacture  ;  on  either  side  of  this  gate  stands  a 
stone  postof  large  dimensions  and  massy  strength, 
each  post  is  surmounted  by  a  stone  mastiff,  of 
colossal  size,  the  crest  of  the  family  of  White, 
to  whom  the  mansion  and  its  adjoining  demesnes 
formerly  belonged,  and  which,  from  its  formida- 
ble canine  guardians,  took  the  name  of  "  The 
Dogs."  The  family  of  White,  to  whom  the  do- 
main appertained  for  some  centuries,  boasted  of 
their  high  antiquity,  and  not  without  reason ;  for 
upon  turning  over  the  "  Doomsday  Book"  (a  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  country,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  every  state  in  the  kingdom  of 
England,  made  by  order  of  the  Norman  Conquer- 
or, for  the  purpose  of  distributing  them  among 
his  followers),  we  find  the  name  of  Sir  Reginald 
Le  Blanc,  or  Reginald  Des  Les  Chiens,  mentioned 
among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  adventurers 
who  followed  the  banner  of  that  successful  in- 
vader. From  whence  he  derived  the  names  of 
*'  Le  Blanc,"  and  **  Des  Les  Chiens,"  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  certainty ; 
but  the  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  the  one 
was  conferred  on  him  from  the  color  of  his  armor, 
and  the  other  from  his  skill  in  the  chase,  and  his 
consequent  fondness  for  the  animals,  employed 
in  that  healthy  exercise.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
find  the  family  retaining  the  name  of  "  Le  Blanc" 
till  somewhere  about  tne  year  1642,  when  Sir 
John  Le  Blanc,  its  then  representative,  having 
joined  the  sect  of  the  independents,  and  the  party 
of  the  parliament,  changed  that  foreign-sounding 
appellation  for  the  synonymous  and  more  Eng- 
lish one  of  White.  At  the  Restoration,  impris- 
onment and  confiscation  became  the  reward  of 
the  zeal  and  activity  which  he  had  displayed  on 
the  republican  side,  and  he  died  shortly  after,  de- 
spoiled of  all  his  property,  save  the  old  mansion 
house  and  a  few  surrounding  acres,  which  the 
intercession  of  some  friendly  cavalier  had  obtain- 
ed for  him.  John  White  (for  he  indignantly  re- 
fused to  resume  the  title  without  the  estate),  the 


only  son  of  this  gentleman,  who  was  in  his  in- 
fancy at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  joined  in 
the  ill-fated  enterprize  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  at  the 
fatal  battle  of  Sedgmoor  where  he  was  wounded ; 
but  the  ignorance  of  the  court  with  regard  to  the 
share  he  had  taken  in  that  unfortunate  and  ill- 
concerted  expedition — the  insignificance  of  his 
despoiled  possessions — ^the  embarrassment  in 
which  the  detestable  tyrant  who  then  filled  the 
throne  shortly  after  found  himself — or  the  good 
offices  of  some  friend  of  the  family,  prevented 
any  inquiry  into  his  conduct  in  that  aflfeiir,  and  he 
was  permitted  to  retain  possession  of  his  meagre 
inheritance.  When  the  Prince  of  Orange  landed 
at  Torbay,  he  was  among  the  first  to  welcome  his 
arrival ;  and  in  his  progress  through  the  western 
counties  to  the  metropolis,  William  honored  the 
mansion  of  "  The  Dog;8"  with  his  presence ;  on 
which  occasion  its  ancient  dining-hall  became  the 
scene  of  a  grand  entertainihent,  given  by  its  ow- 
ner to  the  neighboring  gentry  and  the  suite  of 
the  aspiring  Dutchman,  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  arrival ;  but  this  was  the  last  blaze  of  its  ex- 
pirin^reatness.  The  expense  which  he  had  in- 
curred in  his  previous  campaign  under  Monmouth, 
and  the  effort  to  entertain  his  princely  euest  in  a 
manner  suited  to  the  ancient  dignity  of  the  "  Le 
Blancs,"  had  compelled  John  W  hite  to  mortgage 
the  property  to  an  extent  far  beyond  its  real  value, 
and  the  consequent  embarrassment  which  it  en- 
tailed on  him  was  the  means  of  shortening  his 
life.  William  had,  indeed,  in  the  first  effusion  of 
his  gratitude,  promised  him  the  restoration  of  all 
the  property  of  which  his  father  had  been  de- 
prived, but  the  various  hands  it  had  passed 
through  since  the  date  of  its  confiscation,  and  the 
multitude  of  conflicting  interests  to  be  considered 
and  reconciled^in  consequence,  made  its  restitu- 
tion a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  which  the 
poverty  of  the  new  monarch*8  exchequer,  and  the 
natural  coldness  and  apathy  of  his  disposition* 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  augment ;  and 
thus,  after  dancing  attendance  day  after  day,  and 
feeling  in  its  keenest  force  that  "  sickness  of  the 
heart"  which  arises  from  **  hope  deferred,"  the 
unfortunate  descendent  of  the  renowned  "  Le 
Blancs"  died  of  a  broken  heart,  leaving  a  widow 
and  two  sons,  John  and  William,  to  inherit  his 
poverty  and  despair.  His  widow,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  attorney  of  Wincanton, 
whom  with  the  other  members  of  her  family,  she 
had  offended  by  her  marriage  with  the  portionless 
possessor  of  **  The  Dogs,"  supported  nerself  on 
a  scanty  pittance,  extorted  from  the  pride,  rather 
than  the  generosity  of  her  brother ;  her  slender 
income  was  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  grovel- 
ling and  indolent  disposition  of  her  eldest  son 
John,  who  chose  rather  to  exist  in  this  state  of 
miserable  dependence  on  4he  precarious  bounty  of 
his  purse-proud  uncle,  cherishing  the  fallacious 
expectation  of  gaining  possession  of  the  estate  of 
his  ancestors,  which  all  the  exertions  of  his  fa- 
ther had  been  unable  to  obtain,  than  to  seek  in 
some  honorable  employment  a  way  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  in- 
volved. His  younger  brother,  W  illiam,  a  spirited 
youth,  who  was  born  but  a  short  time  before  the 
death  of  his  father,  whose  ill-requited  enthusiasm 
had  bestowed  on  him  the  name  of  William,  in 
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honor  of  the  reigning  monarch,  disdaining  the 
servile  condition  in  which  he  saw  himself  placed, 
entered,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  on  hoard  the  Rover 
privateer,  then  fitting  out  at  Plymouth  for  ser- 
Tice  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  as 
we  have  already  learnt  from  "  mine  host"  of 
'*  The  George."  Since  that  time  every  attempt 
to  gain  intelligence  respecting  his  fate  had  proved 
unavailing,  and  it  was  concluded  he  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  climate,  or  to  the  chances  of  the 
dangerous  employment  which  he  had  embraced. 
Shortly  after  his  departure,  "  The  Dogs"  became 
the  property  of  an  old  usurer  of  the  name  of 
Mogg,  to  whom  it  had  been  mortgaged  by  the 
deceased  John  White,  on  the  express  condition  of 
becoming  his  property,  if  not  redeemed  within  a 
certain  number  of  years;  which  teim  having 
elapsed,  the  grasping  mortgagee  proceeded  to 
eject  the  unfortunate  widow,  who,  driven  from 
home,  soon  became  a  victim  to  the  melancholy 
and  despair  to  which  her  ruined  fortunes,  the 
neglect  of  her  family,  the  degradation  of  one  son, 
and  the  mysterious  fate  of  the  other,  on  whom 
she  doated,  had  reduced  her.  The  pitiful  allow- 
ance which  her  necessities  had  wrung  from  her 
unfeeling  brother  ceased  at  her  death;  and  the 
contemptible  and  spiritless  heir  of  *•  The  Dogs," 
the  lineal  descendant  of  the  proud  "  Le  Blancs," 
was  contented  to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence 
on  the  few  pence  obtained  from  occasional  pas- 
sengers whom  he  assisted  m  entering  or  dis- 
mounting from  the  stage  coach  to  and  from  its 
way  to  London,  through  that  town  where  his 
haughty  ancestors  had  formerly  reigned  in  the 
almost  regal  splendor  of  feudal  dominion.  After 
continuing  for  some  years  in  this  degraded  con- 
dition, the  kindness  of  Richard  Palmer  (who  had 
recently  become  the  occupier  of  "  The  George," 
in  the  neighboring  town  of  Castle-Cary,)  andthe 
respect  he  felt  for  the  memory  of  his  lost  school- 
fellow William,  induced  him  to  prefer  the  wretch- 
ed John,  or  as  he  was  then  universally  called 
Jack  White,  to  the  rather  more  respectable,  and 
at  all  events  less  precarious  situation  of  ostler  to 
the  inn ;  but  the  habits  of  dissipation  in  which 
he  indulged,  rendered  him  unfit  even  for  this  oc- 
cupation, and  the  goodnatured  landlord  tolerated 
him  solely  from  the  lingering  affection  which  he 
felt  for  the  memory  of  his  brother ;  and  our  read- 
ers will  doubtless  have  already  recognised  him 
in  the  suspicions-looking  individual  whom  the 
display  of  the  stranger's  treasure  in  the  hall  of 
"  The  Greorge"  had  so  strongly  attracted. 

In  all  the  county  of  Somerset  there  is  not  a  more 
flourishing  town  than  Wincanton  is  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  to  which  the  goodly  number  of  hand- 
some inns,  which  adorn  the  principal  or  high 
street,  bear  unequivocal  testimony.  Situate  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  that  street  runs  in  a  gradual 
descent  of  about  half  a  mile,  and  in  nearly  a 
straight  line  to  the  market-house  and  place,  from 
whence  it  gtrikes  off  in  three  branches,  forming 
a  figure  somewhat  resembling  a  trident ;  of  these 
the  left  branch  is  denominated  "  South  Street," 
8t  the  bottom  of  which  stands  the  already-de- 
scribed mansion  of  "The  Dogs;"  the  right  leads 
by  a  very  rapid  descent  to  the  mill  and  dam,  and 
from  that  circumstance  has  obtained  the  name  of 
•*Mill  Street;"  and  the  middle  division,  or 
«*  Church  Street,"  leads  by  a  less  abrupt  declivity 


to  the  building  whose  name  it  bears.    Of  that 
structure  it  is  now  my  business  to  speak. 

The  church  of  Wincanton  is  aj)lain  specimen 
of  that  kind  of  Gothic  style  which  universally 
prevailed  in  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  spacious  bury- 
ing ground,  whiph  on  the  day  following  that  on^ 
which  we  have  introduced  to  our  readers  the 
landlord  of  "  The  George"  and  his  guests,  was 
occupied  by  an  immense  number  of  the  towns- 
people, who  were  all  eagerly  pressing,  with  one 
accord,  toward  the  principal  porch  or  entrance  to 
the  church.  The  cause  of  all  this  stir  soon  be- 
came appaient.  A  man,  whose  dress  denoted  his 
f profession  to  be  that  of  a  sailor,  had  been  found 
ying  bereft  of  life,  on  the  road  between  Castle- 
Cary  and  Wincanton,  and  from  the  wounds  he 
had  received  it  was  very  naturally  concluded  that 
he  had  met  with  a  violent  death ;  the  persons  by 
whom  he  had  been  discovered  were  in  the  act  of 
placing  the  body,  according  to  custom,  in  the 
church  porch,  for  the  phrpose  of  establishing,  if 
possible,  his  identity.  The  superstition  of  the 
times  exacted  from  every  one  who  wished  to 
purge  themselves  of  the  suspicion  of  murder,  a 
declaration  of  innocence,  made  with  the  right 
hand  resting  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse,  under 
the  expectation  that  the  insensate  clav  would  be 
permitted  by  Providence  to  proclaim  the  presence 
of  the  murderer  by  some  miraculous  sign  of  re-^ 
cognition;  and,  however  the  philosopher  may  be 
disposed  to  rejoice  in  the  dissipation  of  that  su- 
perstition, which  at  once  degraded  the  purest 
reelings  and  cramped  the  noblest  energies  of  hu- 
man nature,  the  philanthropist  and  the  patriot 
will  be  compelled  to  regret  the  decay  with  it,  of 
much  of  that  horror  and  detestation  with  which 
crime  was  formerly  regarded,  by  the  illiterate  and 
unsophisticated  rustic ;  and  the  Christian  cannot 
but  deplore  4he  extinction  of  that  feeling,  and 
of  that  salutary  awe,  by  which  the  murderer  and 
the  ruffian,  after  indulging  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  guilty  deed,  was  often  deterred  from  its 
commission,  by  the  fear  that  the  finger  of  Provi- 
dence would  thus  be  specially  exerted  to  point 
out  its  discovery.  The  customary  presence  of 
the  clergyman  and  the  magistrate,  who  dictated 
the  adjuration,  added  to  the  solemnity  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  strengthened  the  impression  which 
the  awful  ceremony  was  so  well  calculated  to 
convey  to  the  minds  of  the  vulgar;  and  although 
education  had  placed  these  officials  above  the  in- 
fluence of  its  terrors,  they  gladly  availed  them- 
selves of  the  popular  prejudices,  to  assist  them 
in  discovering  the  unknown  perpetrator  of  the 
deed  of  darkness.  On  the  present  occasion  the 
venerable  rector,  Mr.  Plucknett,  reverend  alike 
from  age  and  office,  and  who  was  at  once  both 
minister  of  religion  and  secular  magistrate,  pre- 
sided at  this  tribunal,  which  the  undisturbed  pre- 
scription of  ages  had  established. 

Ine  report  of  the  commission  of  a  crime  of 
such  magnitude,  and  which  at  that  time  was  hap- 

?iily  of  very  rare  occurrence,  soon  drew  crowds 
rom  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages,  who 
flocked  together,  partly  from  curiosty,  and  partly 
from  the  more  laudable  desire  of  establishing 
their  innocence  by  undergoing  the  customary  or- 
deal. Among  the  rest  came  Richard  Palmer,  and 
several  of  his  fellow  townsmen,  the  usual  frt- 
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quenters  of  "  The  George."  The  arrival  of  Pal- 
mer was  hastened  by  the  misgivings  which  he 
felt,  on  account  of  the  reported  resemblance 
which  the  murdered  man  bore  to  the  strknger, 
who  so  shortly  before  had  quitted  his  hospitable 
hearth.  A  moment's  glance  served  to  convince 
him  that  his  fears  were  but  too  well  founded. 
There  indeed  lay  the  unfortunate  traveler,  whom 
he  had  seen  but  a  few  hours  before,  in  all  the 
pride  of  health  and  strength,  rejoicing  in  the  ter- 
mination of  years  of  toil,  and  looking  forward 
to  the  enjoyment  of  his  hard-earned  wealth  in  the 
peaceful  bosom  of  his  native  country.  Among 
those  who  attended  the  inn- keeper  on  this  occa- 
sion was  his  ostler.  Jack  White,  whom  he  had 
^ith  great  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  accompany 
him.  The  reluctance  which  White  had  manifes- 
ted excited  no  suspicion  against  him  in  the  minds 
of  Palmer  and  his  companions,  who  attributed  it 
to  the  natural  sluggishness  and  inertness  of  his 
disposition;  but  tne  resolution  with  which  he 
expressed  his  determination  not  to  touch  the 
corpse,  prejudiced  the  bystanders  so  much  against 
faim,  that  they  universally  regarded  him  as  the 
murderer.  On  the  whole  the  scene  was  well  cal 
culated  to  shake  the  self-possession  of  a  man, 
even  though  suppoj-ted  by  the  consciousness  of 
innocence.  There  stood  the  aged  priest,  his  long 
g^ay  locks,  and  the  unsullied  whiteness  of  his 
canonicals  (for  he  was  arrayed  in  his  surplice,) 
no  unfit  representation  of  the  holiness  and  purity 
of  the  Deity,  whose  accredited  servant  he  was ; 
vrhile  the  keen  and  searching  look  with  which 
he  regarded  the  countenance  of  each  in  vidua),  as 
he  successfully  approached  the  corpse,  impressed 
on  his  mind  the  omniscience  of  the  Almighty 
Being  whom  he  represented.  Before  him  lay  the 
unconscious  victim,  whose  blood-stained  and  dis- 
figured features  appeared  to  cry  aloud  for  ven- 
geance on  his  murderer;  and  there  was  some- 
thing so  peculiarly  humbling  and  distressing  in 
the  spectacle  which  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
Btranffer  (who  had  escaped  all  the  chances  of  war 
and  climate,  and  the  many  vicissitudes  of  a  dan- 
gerous profession,  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  noctur- 
nal attack  of  an  unseen  and  treacherous  assassin) 
exhibited,  that  the  warm-hearted  Richard  Palmer 
could  not  avoid  shedding  a  tear  as  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  cold  and  lifeless  breast,  and  repeated 
with  fervor  and  sincerity  the  declaration  which 
the  venerable  rector  dictated.  The  voice  of  the 
aged  clergyman  stilled  th6  murmur  of  indgnation, 
which  burst  simultaneously  from  the  assembled 
crowd,  on  beholding  the  decided  aversion  which 
the  ostler  manifested  to  touch  the  corpse ;  and 
addressing  White,  he  said,  "  Although  the  dissi- 
pated and  reckless  life  you  have  led  encourages 
the  presumption  of  your  guilt,  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  observed  your  unwillingness  to 
submit  to  the  trial,  to  which  every  one  without 
exception  is  subjected,  yet  the  name  you  bear, 
and  the  friendship  which  I  felt  for  your  deceased 
parents,  induce  me  still  to  regard  you  as  innocent, 
Dowever  much  appearances  may  be  against  you ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  I  cannot  disguise  from  my 
mind  the  fact  of  your  being  the  OTily  person  who 
has  refused  to  make,  in  the  usual  way,  the  re- 
quired declaration  of  innocence.  I  now  again 
call  upon  you  to  approach  for  that  purpose.  If 
are  innocent,  you  have  nothing  to  fear ;  if 


guilty,!  entreat  you  to  make  the  only  reparation 
to  society  you  have  in  your  power,  by  a  full  and 
Tree  confession  of  your  guilt."  The  words  of  the 
venerable  man,  the  persuasions  of  the  landlord 
(who  could  not  believe  him  guilty),  and  the  de- 
sire White  himself  felt  to  dispel  the  feeling  which 
his  repugnance  had  excited  against  him,  induced 
him  to  undergo  the  dreaded  ordeal.  He  bad  no 
sooner  laid  his  hand  on  the  corpse,  than  a  slight 
effusion  of  blood  flowed  from  the  mouth  and  nos- 
trils of  the  murdered  traveler.  This,  together 
with  the  faltering  and  inarticulate  manner  in 
which  the  trembling  ostler  repeated  the  prescrib- 
ed words,  was  interpreted  by  the  credulous  br- 
standers  into  the  strongest  evidence  of  his  guilt; 
and  the  landlord  himself,  however  anxious  to  be- 
friend him,  could  not  resist  the  force  of  testimo- 
ny so  conclusive.  By  the  orders  of  the  rector 
(who  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty,  both  for  the 
safety  of  the  accused,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  demands  of  justice,  to  place  him  for  the  pre- 
sent in  close  confinement),  he  was  immediately 
apprehended,  notwithstanding  his  continued  asse- 
verations of  innocence.  On  searching  him  a 
large  clasp  knife,  of  a  kind  in  common  use  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  was  taken  from  his 
pocket.  This  instrument  appeared  to  have  been 
recently  wiped;  notwithstanding  which  it  was 
still  slightly  tinged  with  blood.  The  clothes  be 
wore  were  the  only  ones  he  possessed,  and  were 
so  much  soiled  with  grease  and  dirt,  that  had  any 
stain  of  blood  existed  on  them,  it  would  have 
been  indistinguishable.  Nor,  indeed,  had  any 
such  mark  appeared,  could  it  have  been  fairly 
urged  as  evidence  against  him,  since  he  frequent- 
ly officiated  (in  common  with  others  holding  sim- 
ilar situations  in  the  west  of  England,)  as  butcher 
to  the  establishment,  which  would  easily  have 
accounted  for  the  state  of  his  clothes.  The  same 
defence  applied  with  equal  force  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  knife,  to  which  the  nature  of  his 
occupation  afforded  a  plausible  and  even  a  satis- 
factory explanation.  The  only  thing  that  milita- 
ted against  him  was  a  bludgeon,  with  which  the 
blow  that  occasioned  the  death  of  the  unfortu- 
nate traveler,  had  evidently  been  inflicted;  and 
which,  having  been  found  lying  near  the  body  by 
the  persons  who  first  discovered  the  murder,  was 
declared  by  the  landlord  to  be  an  exact  resem- 
blance of  one  which  he  knew  White  to  possess, 
although  he  said  "  a  couldn't  teake  upon  un  to 
zwear  Hwer  the  very  zeame;"  and  to  balance 
this.  Palmer  declared,  "  he  hadn't  missed  Jack  at 
all"  on  the  previous  night.  On  the  person  of  the 
murdered  stranger  nothing  was  found  that  afbrded 
any  clue  to  his  name  and  history ;  and  the  port- 
manteau, and  bag  of  doubloons  which  he  carried 
with  him  from  the  inn,  had  both  disappeared ;  on 
returning  to  that  establishment,  however,  the 
strictest  search  was  made  by  its  owner,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  something  to  establish  the  crime 
against  the  murderer,  if  White  really  deserved 
that  title.  At  length,  after  the  most  minute  in- 
vestigation in  the  **  ta*  lot,"  or  top  loft,  over  the 
stables,  where  the  ostler  usually  slept,  the  port- 
manteau and  bag  of  doubloons  were  both  found, 
hid  beneath  a  pile  of  hay,  some  of  which  was 
bloody,  as  if  from  something  having  been  wiped 
in  it.  The  contents  of  the  bag  appeared  the 
same  as  when  Palmer  had  seen  it  in  the  hands  <d 
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its  unfortunate  owner  in  the  inn :  the  portman- 
teau was  immediately  examined  in  the  presence 
of  the  magistrate,  and  was  found  to  oe  filled 
principally  with  gold  and  gems ;  but  there  were 
other  articles  of  no  small  importance  under  the 
present  circumstances.  The  first  was  an  old 
bible,  within  the  cover  of  which  was  written, 
"  Presented  to  William  White,  by  his  affection- 
ate mother,  April  10th,  1708."  On  the  inside  of 
the  other  cover  was  pasted  a  document  inscribed 
as  follows:—"  Wincanton,  Feb.  2,  1692.  Wil- 
liam #  the  son  of  John  and  Mary  White,  was  bap- 
tized here  this  day  by  me. 

(Signed)    "  George  Plucknett,  Curate" 
"  Thomas  Green,  Clerk." 
**  Abraham  Grapper,  ) 
"  Robert  Coombs,       >  Sponsors." 
*'  Emma  Ireson,  ) 

The  signatures  of  "George  Plucknett"  and 
"  Thomas  Green**  were  instantly  recognised  by 
the  aged  rector  of  Wincanton  as  being  those  of 
himself  and  the  individual  who  held  the  office  of 
derk  of  the  parish  at  the  date  of  the  register ;  in 
addition  to  this,  a  portrait  was  found,  which  was 
declared  by  the  same  gentleman  (and  corroborated 
by  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  town,  to  whom 
toe  features  had  been  familiar)  to  be  that  of  the 
^ceased  John  White;  and  an  antique  ring,  on 
which  was  engraved,  in  black  letter,  "  M.  W.  to 
W.  W.  1707,"  completed  a  string  of  evidence, 
which  proved, •beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt, 
the  relationship  which  the  unfortunate  victim 
bore  to  his  wretched  murderer;  and  if  farther 
proof  was  wanting  to  establish  the  guilt  of  the 
despicable  and  unhappy  Jack  White,  it  was  ren- 
dered unncessary  by  his  own  confession,  from 
"which  it  appeared,  that,  tempted  by  the  injudici- 
ous display  made  by  his  brother  in  "  The  George 
Inn,*'  he  had  preceded  him  in  his  way  to  Win- 
eanton,  and  lay  in  wait  for  him  at  a  place  nearly 
^ni-distant  from  that  town  and  Castle-Cary. 
The  ^ot  on  which  the  murder  was  committed 
was  too  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  the  road 
being  bounded  on  either  side  by  a  dreary  common, 
or  waste,  of  considerable  extent,  which  terminates 
on  the  south  side  in  a  narrow  lane ;  it  was  at  the 
mouth  of  this  lane,  screened  from  observation  by 
a  furze  bush,  that  the  murderer  expected  the  ar- 
rival of  his  prey ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  latter 
passed  the  fatal  spot,  than  a  tremendous  blow 
from  a  bludgeon  brought  him  to  the  ground^  he, 
however,  succeeded  in  rising,  and  attempted  to 
struggle  with  his  unknown  adversary ;  and  the 
strength  and  vigor  he  possessed  might  have  prov- 
ed sufficient  to  defend  him  against  his  assaulter, 
had  not  the  murderer,  during  the  scuffle,  drawn 
from  his  pocket  a  large  clasp  knife,  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart. 

But  little  remains  to  be  added  to  the  melan- 
choly recital.  A  shameful  and  ignominious  death 
closed  the  degraded  life  of  the  last  miserable  de- 
scendent  of  the  proud  "  Le  Blancs.**  In  accor- 
dance with  the  barbarous  "  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors,** he  was  hung  in  chains  on  the  spot  where 
his  hand  had  shed  a  brother's  blood.  By  a  sin- 
ffular  and  melancholy  coincidence,  thai  spot  once 
formed  a  part  of  the  extensive  and  confiscated 
estate  of  his  wealthy  and  honorable  progenitors ; 
and  the  very  tree  which  was  felled  to  aflford  a 
j^bbet  to  the  fratricide,  had  been  planted  by  the 


hand  of  his  grandfather.  The  birds  of  the  air 
soon  left  his  bones  to  whiten  and  decay  in  the 
rain  and  the  dew  of  Heaven ;  but  the  gibbet  and 
the  chain  stood  for  nearly  a  century,  to  warn  the 
scared  peasant  of  the  vicinity  of  the  scene  of 
blood ;  and  though  they  too  have  at  length  yield- 
ed to  the  rude  attacks  of  time,  and  the  march  of 
modern  improvement,  which  has  inclosed  the 
common,  and  driven  the  harrow  and  the  plough- 
share over  the  blood-stained  earth,  yet  the  revo- 
lutions of  three  generations  have  not  been  able 
to  root  out  from  the  traditional  lore  of  the  sur- 
rounding villagers  this  tale  of  horror.  The  man- 
sion of  "The  Dog,**  parceled  out  into  a  few 
wretched  tenements,  afibrds  a  miserable  shelter  to 
some  of  the  poorest  inhabitants  of  W  incanton. 
The  memory  of  the  haughty  "  Le  Blancs,**  and 
of  the  Moggs,  their  successors,  have  both  alike 
sunk  into  oblivion  ;  but  the  crime  and  the  fate  of 
the  fratricide  have  been  more  imperishable  than 
the  fame  of  his  ancestors;  and  the  trembling  and 
simple-hearted  peasant  still  shudders,  as  he  points 
out  to  his  wondering  and  aflrighted  children  the 
site  of  "  Jack  White's  Gibbet.'* 


LOVE. 

SXTSMPORE  LIUBS  BT  a,  TOVIfO  LADT. 

What  it  love  1  when  sorrow  rests 

In  its  gloomy  flight, 
Then  His  like  the  star  that  shines 

**  On  the  bf ow  of  night." 

Lore !  tis  like  the  foam  that  crests 
Old  Ocean's  troubled  waves,- 

Or  the  sparkling  gems  that  sleep 
In  his  sparry  caves. 

Love !  *tis  Nature's  only  theme, 

VHien  the  thunders  roll, 
Or  the  wild  wind-spirit  wakes 

An  echo  In  the  soul— 

When  the  zephyrs  kiss  the  lips 

Of  the  opening  rose- 
When  chill  winter  drapes  the  earth 

With  its  falling  saows. 

Love  I  it  fills  the  earth,  the  sky, 

And  to  man  His  given 
To  gild  his  pathway,  and  to  yield 

A  sweet  foretaste  of  heaven ! 


Lib. 


CASHEMERE    SHAWLS. 

Everybody,  or  at  least,  every  ladv.  is  aware  of 
the  great  importance  which  the  trench  belles 
attach  to  the  possession  of  a  Cashemere  shawl. 
Indeed,  their  love  of  this  article  of  the  wardrobe 
may  almost  be  said  to  amount  to  a  mania. 

These  precious  commodities  are  accustomed  to 
descend  from  mother  to  daughter,  for  many  gen- 
erations ;  and  not  a  little  manoeuvring  is  said  to  be 
practised  by  the  younger  branches  of  a  French 
family,  to  secure  this  greatly  coveted  treasure. 
It  would  be  difficult,  nay,  impossible,  to  account 
for  the  estimation  in  which  these  shawls  are  held, 
on  any  other  principle  than  the  difficulty  of  their 
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acquisition;  for.  to  an  unpractised  eye,  a  shawl 
that  IS  valued  at  from  one  hundred  to  one  thous- 
and pounds  sterling,  is  in  reality  less  beautiful 
than  many  that  are  sold  for  scarcely  so  many 
shillings     From  the  following  amusing  sketch, 
«!!!«   h  ^tiT'i"^''  ^y  ^"^  ^y^  witness,)  it  would 
seem  that  the  finesse  requisite  to  secure  their  pos- 
session, is  not  confined  to  the  ladies  only. 
ih.  w  1      <lonfinesof  Europe  and  Asia,  and  near 
ine  WoIga,i8  situated  the  miserable  villajce  of 
MakaneS;  celebrated  for  the  great  fair  which  is 
held  there  in  July,  every  year.     For  the  space  of 
a  month,  a  few  wretched  huts,  built  on  a  sandy 
desert,  are  replaced  by  thousands  of  shops,  erect- 
ed with  a  promptitude  peculiar  to  the  Russians, 
laverns,  coffee  houses,  a  theatre,  ball-rooms,  a 
crowd  of  wooden  buildings,  painted  and  adorned 
with  exquisite  taste,  spring  up.     It  is  impossible 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  throng  of  people  of  all 
nations  who  fiock  to  Makariel  during  this  holy- 
nf  ^;   P'T  "^^  ^"?  assembled,  for  the  purposes 
of  trade,  Russians  from  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire.  Tartars.  Tchouvaches,  /chermisses,  Cal- 

P^/;  n"^  Hindoos;  and,  besides  these,  there  are 
^tnl  ^^J°f "fv^rench,  English,  and  even  Ame- 
ncans.    Notwithstanding  the  confusion  of  cos- 

vanf  ""tk  ^^^^"^^^l?*".*  '"^'»*  P^^«*^t  «>rder  pre- 
vails.   The  riches  which  are  collected  together 

•     ^hl-    ^t^^^^^^^^^yons  and  Asia,  the  furs  of 
trance  and  Greece    the  merchandise  of  China 

^nl  f'  ^'!  H^^y^"^  ^^""^  ^^  ^^^  commonest 
goods  and  most  orclinary  articles 

rhln^"®  *?^  !l??  ??*^  remarkable  articles  of  mer- 
est fo  thp  ll!.-"'"'  r^^ P^'^^^P^'  '^'  ^^'^  inter- 
Shawls  Fnr^*''  of  Europe,  fs  the  Cashemere 
Mawis.     b  or  several    years    past    thev    havp 

trf '  \H'  ^*^««-  f  *»^^«  «een  a  sYawl  for 
whic'fc  eight  tLusand  rubles  were  asked;  aU 
though,  according  to  my  taste,  it  was  better  suited 

nrin^/^tr^  ^  ^  "^'K  ^"  *^^  ^^^^  ^f  an  Indian 
P"?S?/  t^**^  t?  cover  the  shoulders  of  a  lady 

wavi  ♦  V"'''*®'''?  ^/  ^  ^*'^*'"  ^or  shawfs;  al- 
ways takes  place  before  witnesses;  and  havine 
been  asked  to  attend  in  that  capaciiy,  I  went  to 
^d^Uv^'  the  purchaser,  the  other  witnesses! 
and  a  broker,  who  was  an  Armenian.  We  stop- 
ped  at  an  unfimshed  stone  house,  without  a  roof 
Th«  "^k  '7^^^  ''.^^^'"^  into  a  kind  of  cellar' 
H&  •  r^  **^"  ?^^^^  ^^  ^"  extremely  rich 
Hindoo,  It  had  no  other  furniture  than  eighty  ele- 

^ew^a^II.  "^"""^  "^"""'^  "P''"  *^^  othefa^nst 

Ji}^^'!^?t  ""^  ^\®  most  valuable  shawls  are  sold 
Without  the  purchaser  seeing  any  more  thanThe 
outsideof  them  ;h.  neither  unfolds  nor  examines 
fve^v  ZJV  ^"^  '"  ^^I^^^i^y  »^"ainted  with 
th^^K?K  "!'  ^y  "?^1^  ^^  *  descriptive  catalogue 
which  the  Armenian  broker,  with  much  difficuTty. 

Krnl.^'^'".^^^''""^-  .He  and  his  witnesses 
and  brokers,  for  he  sometimes  has  two.  all  sit 
down.     He  does  not,   however,  say  a  word; 

^n  JLt-"'^!^'?^  "^Vl^^^  ^7  the  brokers,  who 
go  continually  from  him  to  the  seller,  whisper  in 
their  ears,  and  always  take  them  to  the  farthest 
^nu.!:ni!^'*'?*^?^°^-  The  negotiation  con^^^ 
that  the  difference  between  that  and  the  pric^ 


offered  IS  not  too  preat;  so  that  hopes  may  be 
entertained  of  coming  to  an  agreement.     The 
«hawls  are  now  brought ;  and  the  two  principals 
begin  to  negotiate.     The  seller  displays  his  mer- 
chandise, and  extols  it  highly;  the  buyer  looks 
upon  it  with  contempt,  and  rapidly  compares  the 
numbers  and  the  marks.     This  being  done,  the 
scene  becomes  animated ;  the  purchaser  makes  a 
direct  offer,  the  seller  rises,  as  if  going  away. 
The  brokers  follow  him.  crying  aloud,  and  bring 
him  back  by  force :  they  contend  and  struggle ; 
one  pulls  one  way  and  one  the  other:  it  is  a 
noise,  a  confusion,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  form 
an  idea.     The  poor  Hindoo  acts  the  most  passive 
part;  he  is  sometimes  even  ill  treated.    When 
this  has  continued  some  time,  and  they  think 
they  have  persuaded  him,  they  proceed  to  the 
third  act.  which  consists  in  giving  the  hand,  and 
is  performed  in  a  most  grotesque  manner.    The 
brokers  seize  upon  the  seller,  and  endearor,  by 
force,  to  make  him  put  his  hand  into  that  of  the 
purchaser,  who  holds  it  open,  and  repeats  his 
offer  with  a  loud  voice.     The  Hindoo  defends 
himself ;  he  makes  resistance,  disengages  himself, 
and  wraps  up  his  band,  in  the  wide  sleeves  of 
his  robe,  and  repeats  his  first  price  in  a  lamenta- 
ble tone.    This  comedy  continues  a  considerable 
time ;  they  separate,  they  make  a  pause  as  if  to 
recover  stiength  for  a  new  contest,  the  noise  and 
the  struggling  recommence ;  at  last  the  two  bro- 
kers seize  the  hand  of  the  seller,  and,  notwith- 
standing all  his  efforts  and  cries,  oblige  him  to 
lay  it  in  the  hand  of  the  buyer. 

"All  at  once  the  greatest  tranquility  prevails ; 
the  Hindoo  is  ready  to  weep,  and  laments  in  a 
low  voice  that  he  has  been  in  too  great  a  hurry. 
The  brokers  congratulate  the  purchaser :  they  sit 
down  to  proceed  to  the  final  ceremony— the  de- 
livery of  the  goods.  All  that  has  passed  is  a 
mere  comedy;  it  is.  however,  indispensable;  be- 
cause the  Hindoo  will  by  all  means  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  deceived  and  duped. 
If  he  has  not  been  sufficiently  pushed  about  and 
shaken,  if  he  has  not  had  his  collar  torn,  if  he 
has  not  received  the  full  complement  of  punches 
m  the  ribs,  and  knocks  on  the  head,  if  his  right 
arm  is  not  black  and  blue,  from  being  held  fast 
to  make  him  give  his  hand  to  the  buyer,  he  re- 
pents of  his  bargain  till  the  next  fair,  and  then  it 
IS  very  difficult  to  make  him  listen  to  any  terms. 
In  the  affeir  in  which  I  assisted  as  witness,  the 
Hindoo  had  demanded  230.000  rubles,  and  came 
down  to  180.000 ;  and  of  this  sum  he  paid  2  per 
cent,  to  the  brokers. 

"  Our  whole  party,  the  seller,  buyer,  brokers, 
interpreters,  and  witnesses,  sat  down  with  crossed 
legs  upon  a  handsome  carpet,  with  a  broad  fringe, 
spread  on  purpose.  First  of  all,  ices  were 
brought,  in  pretty  bowls  of  China  porcelain  ;  in- 
stead of  spoons,  we  made  use  of  little  spatula  of 
mother-of-pearl,  fixed  to  a  silver  handle  by  a  but- 
ton of  ruby,  emerald,  turquoise,  or  other  precious 
stones.  When  we  had  taken  refreshments,  the 
merchandise  was  delivered. 

**  The  marks  had  been  verified  a  second  time, 
and  all  found  right,  new  disputes  arose  about  the 
time  of  payment;  and.  when  every  thing  was  at 
last  settled,  the  whole  compaity  knelt  down  to 
pray.  I  followed  the  example  of  the  rest,  and 
could  not  help  being  struck  by  the  diversity  oi 
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t.lie  faith  of  those  who  were  here  assembled; 
^here  were  Hindoos,  adorers  of  Brama,  and  of 
riuunerous  idols;  Tartars,  who  submitted  their 
J'ate  to  the  will  of  Allah,  and  Mahomet  his  pro- 
phet; two  Parsees,  or  worshippers  of  fire;  a 
Calmouck  officer,  who  adored,  in  the  Dala  Llama, 
the  living  image  of  the  divinity ;  a  Moor,  who 
venerated  I  know  not  what  unknown  being; 
lastly,  an  Armenian,  a  Georgian,  and  myself  a 
JLutheran,  all  three  Christians,  but  of  different 
communions — a  remarkable  example  of  tolera- 
tion. , 

"  My  prayer  was  fervent  and  sincere  :  I  pray- 
ed to  heaven  to  be  pleased  to  cure  the  women  of 
£arope,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  their  extravagant 
fondness  for  this  article  of  luxury.  The  prayer 
being  ended,  we  saluted  one  another,  and  every 


one  emptied  his  bowl;  I  never  tasted  a  more 
agreeable  beverage.  W  e  then  separted,  and  each 
went  his  own  way." 


FLORENCE   O'DONNELL. 

▲   TALE  or  PORTUGAL. 

*'  In  thy  gentle  bosom  eleep 
Feelings,  affections,  destined  now  to  die.** 

ROOIRS. 

**  Why,  then,  what's  come  over  the  ould  place, 
to  turn  y'er  heart  agen'  it.  Miss  Florry  ?  Isn't 
the  house  the  same  you  was  born  in,  (barrin* 
what's  fallen  down  of  it?)  And  a'n't  the  big 
ould  trees  the  very  ones  you  danced  under  for 
many  a  long  midsummer  day,  without  trouble  or 
sorrow,  (bad  'cess  to  it !)?  An*  the  poor  masther, 
a'n't  he  the  same,  when  he's  himself  ?  And  sure 
it's  quare,  if  the  people's  not  the  same,  true  in 
heart,  to  the  ould  family.  And  if  the  dear  ould 
masther,  (God  rest  his  soul  in  glory  hereafter  !) 
was  to  be  taken,  still,  my  darunt  young  lady, 
what  need  'ud  there  be  of  you  to  go  into  f urrin' 
parts,  where,  as  in  Portingale,  though  I'll  allow 
they're  the  best  o'  Christians,  still  they're  stran- 
gers ?  Strangers ! — oh  !  but  it's  a  could  word  ! 
like  the  sough  of  the  winter's  wind.  I  never 
could  warm  to  furriners,  only  when  they're  ship- 
wracked  on  the  cruel  rocks  forenint  us ;  then,  to 
be  sure,  the  pity  comes  over  one ;  and  the  greater 
the  trouble,  the  greater  the  love — and  why  not .' 
Sure  it's  all  we  have  to  give !" 

"  Just  so ;  all  we  have  to  give,"  replied  Flo- 
rence O'Donnell  to  her  nurse.  **  All  we  have  to 
give  I"  she  reoeated,  and  her  fine  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  **  Ana  that  is  the  reason  why,  in  a  few 
months,  I  shall  leave  my  native  country,  and 
never  see  it  more  !*' 

"  Anan !"  exclaimed  the  old  creature,  looking 
up  from  her  knitting.  **  Lave  ould  Ireland,  be- 
cause you  have  nothing  to  give  ?  Why,  my 
jewel,  hav'n't  your  people  been  giving — giving — 
living,  for  the  last  five  hundred  years,  and  may 
De  more,  until  sorra'  a  thing  thejr've  left  them- 
selves either  to  give  or  keep  ?  And  sure  darlint, 
you  might  expect  a  little  of  it  back  now,  if  you 
wanted  it." 

"  From  whom  might  I  expect  it  ?"  said  Flo- 
rence ;  **  from  whom  nurse  ?  From  the  cotters 
who  once  lived  rent  free  on  my  grandfather's 


estate,  and  are  themselves  now  without  sufficient 
food  to  save  them  from  starving  ?— f  rom  the  troops 
of  friends  who  crowded  here,  while  my  poor  fa- 
ther lived  his  wild  life,  to  drink  claret  and  eat 
venison  ? — from  the  scores  of  poor  relations^ 
who,  since  the  O'Donells  have  grown  poor,  have 
discovered  that  they  are  more  nearly  related  to 
the  Donnells  without  the  C,  who  happen  to  be 
rich?  From  such  am  I  to  expect  gifts?  No,, 
nurse,  no !  these  crumbling  walls  wUl  serve  for 
shelter  to  my  poor  grandfather,  until  he  breathes 
his  last.  And  then  I  will  make  a  voyage  to  Por- 
tugal, and  seek,  with  my  cousin  isabel,  the  pro- 
tection of  Saint  Ursula,  within  her  holy  walls." 
"O,  Miss  Florry!"  expostulated  the  old  wo- 
man, while  tears  fell  from  her  eyes,  ••  sure  the 
saints  have  ever  a  care  over  poor  Ireland ;  and 
what  would  all  you,  but,  if  you  have  a  calling 
that  way,  and  wont  be  pacified  any  other,  to  step 
into  a  convent  in  Kilkenny  or  Enniscorthy,  or 

:  Dublin  itself,  before  going  upon  the  salt  seas> 

I  away  from  all  who  love  you  ?" 

I     "What  are  the  all?"  inquired  the  last  of  her 

I  race,  sadly. 

I     "  Why,  sure,  there's  myself,  and  (Conner,  the 
ould  butler,  and  Noma,  the  faithful  baste,  and — '* 

I     "And,"  said  Florence,  smiling  mournfully, 

["Conner,  and  Nelly,  and  Noma;  and  Noma, 

j  and  Nelly,  and  Conner !" 

"Well,   well!"    exclaimed  the  old  servant, 

1  bursting  into  tears,  "  and  what  signifies  it  ?  don't 
we  love  you  with  all  our  hearts  and  souls  ?  and, 

,  sure,  that's  better,  any  way,  than  the  could  winds 

1  of  a  strange  country." 

I     "  The  winds  of  Fortugar  breathe  softly,"  said 
the  young  devotee — "  softly  and  warmly." 

1     "Not  on  you  will  they   breathe  softly  and 
warmly,"  replied  her  nurse ;    "  the  thing  that 

'  warms  the  wind  is  love !" 

Florence  O'Donnell  was  bora  during  the  few 
minutes  of  a  brief  eclipse ;  and  the  superstition 
of  her  country  declared  that  her  life  would  be 
one  of  sorrow.  Whether  she  had  heard  the  pro- 
phecy or  not,  I  do  not  know ;  but  certainly  it 
was  fulfilled.  She  was  one  of  those  upon  whom 
a  shadow  ever  rests — who  hear  of  sunshine,  but 
do  not  feel  its  rays — who  claim  affinity  with  the 
gloomier  works  of  nature — who  form  garlands  of 
willow,  and  violets,  and  lilies  of  the  valley — 
who  sing  songs  of  sadness,  because  they  echo 
the  feelings  and  sensibilities  of  their  own  souls 
whose  smiles  convey  the  idea  of  tears.  In  my 
young  days,  I  knew  her ;  and  she  would  occa- 
sionaJly  invite  me  to  play  with  her.  Play  with 
her  !  child  though  I  was,  I  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  pla3nng  with  a  moonbeam.  I  loved, 
however,  to  walk  silently  with  her  under  the  old 
trees  of  the  long  avenue ;  and  I  would  crouch  by 
her  side  while  she  read  to  her  grandfather — then 
the  most  patriarchal  looking  man  I  ever  saw — the 
old  chronicles,  in  which  he  delighted ;  or,  more 
frequently  still,  the  lives  of  the  saints.  And 
from  her  I  learned  many  wailing  songs  and  le- 
gends, (sad  ones,)  and  to  embroider — silently. 
But,  above  all,  she  made  me  think;  there  was  a 
mournful  history  in  her  sweet  face,  blended  with 
so  much  modesty,  (that  "  shade  of  fine  souls," 
as  some  one  calls  it,)  that  when  I  returned  to  my 
own  home,  I  use  to  think  of  her  for  hours.  I 
never  could  fancy  Florence  mingling  with  the 
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sports  or  interests  of  the  world ;  and  I  reverenced 
her  with  that  simple  reverence,  which  is  so  true 
and  heautiful  in  childhood 

The  old  gentleman's  property  had  been  eaten 
up  by  mortgages,  and  bad  management,  and  set- 
tlements, (as  they  were  called,)  which  ended 
fruitlessly;  and  law  proceedings,  and  retainers, 
and  poor  relations,  too  proud  to  work,  but  not 
too  proud  to  beg.  His  son,  the  father  of  Flo- 
rence, had  completed  the  ruin ;  and,  at  the  time 
I  speak  of,  the  O'Donnell,  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
his  age,  was  dving,  in  a  literally  roofless  castle, 
attended  only  by  his  grandchild,  and  two  old  ser- 
vants, who  loved  with  a  faithfulness  1  have  no 
power  to  describe.  Every  thin^  that  could  be 
sold  had  been  seized  on  by  his  creditors;  but 
happily  the  old  man  was  unconscious  of  this 
fact,  having  sunk  into  a  second  childhood.  How 
Florence  bore  up  against  it  all,  the  God,  in  whom 
she  trusted,  only  knows.  She  became  so  reserv- 
ed that  people  called  her  proud;  the  taunt  of 
pride  and  poverty  was  leveled,  by  those  who 
understood  her  not,  against  one  of  high,  but  not 
arrogant  spirit.  When  her  relative  slept,  she 
would  go  wandering  among  the  desolate  and 
mouldering  walls,  binding  up  the  bending  fiow- 
•  ers,  which  she  could  not  bear  to  tread  upon,  and 
looking  out  from  a  crumbling  turret  upon  teh 

freen  and  fertile  meadows  which,  when  she  was 
orn,  it  was  said  she  would  inherit.  Noma — the 
last  of  the  noble  hounds  which  came  at  her  call 
— Noma,  old  and  blind,  would  stumble  over  the 
fragments  of  the  ruined  dwelling,  aad, )  lacing  its 
head  upon  the  lap  of  its  sorrowful  mistress,  turn 
its  sightless  eyes  to  her  face.  1  have  heard  her 
sing  to  that  dog,  when  she  fancied  no  one  near, 
and  when,  though  much  I  loved  her,  I  felt  it  al- 
most saciilege  to  observe  her  tears. 

To  grow  old,  is  to  become  schooled  in  sorrow ; 
l)ut  to  see  the  young  learned  in  the  lore  of  disap- 
pointment— to  mark  the  clouds  of  night  press 
neavily  upon  the  brow  of  morning — to  know 
that  the  stricken  bough,  though  the  sun  may 
shine  on  it,  can  yield  no  return  of  leaves  or  flow- 
ers, brings  with  it  a  sickness  of  heart  and  spirit, 
.and  makes  us  weary  of  the  world. 

It  was  a  wild  stormy  night;  and  a  traveler 
might  have  knocked  long,  and  fruitlessly  at  our 
«reat  gate,  had  it  not  been  for  the  baying  of  the 
dogs,  which  told  us  there  was  one  without  wait- 
ing for  admission.  It  was  the  old  nurse,  the 
faithful  Nelly. 

"  It*s  what  Pm  come  for,"  she  said,  "  that  the 
masther  is  a*most  upon  the  last  breath  ;  and  the 
priest  has  given  him  the  sacraments ;  and  heM 
die  aisy  if  he  had  one  mouthful  of  claret.  The 
young  mistress  doesn't  know  I  came  after  it. 
You  see  it's  what  he  was  always  used  to ;  and 
he's  lost  all  knowledge  of  everything  that  has 
happened  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  keeps  calling 
for  his  son,  and  for  those  (the  curse  of  Crom- 
well on  them !)  who  have  forgotten  him  and  his, 
long  ever  ago  ;  and  the  strength  has  come  back 
to  his  body,  and  the  fire  to  his  eyes — a  lightness 
before  death,  you  see,  like  shining  stars,  to  make 
clear  his  way,  that  he  mayn't  be  bewildered  in 
the  black  grave.  Oh,  but  my  heart  bleeds  for 
-the  young  mistress,  and  she  so  young  entirely ! 
And  to  see  the  proud,  sad,  steadfast  look  of  her, 
^thout  shedding  one  tear  to  soften  sorrow  !  And 


the  poor  gentleman  talking  so  inconsiderate,  and 
calling  for  everything  as  in  the  ouid  times,  anf 
it  not  in  it  for  him ;  no,  not  so  much  as  a  drop  o 
wine  to  wet  the  priest's  lips  after  his  duty,  this 
blessed  night — only  a  taste  of  parliament  whis- 
key for  his  reverence  in  the  house  of  an  O'Don- 
nell !  And  I,  that  mind  the  time  when  no  one 
left  it  dry  or  hungry ;  and  the  holy  Aupustins 
forced  to  borrow  horses  to  take  away  the  lashins 
o'  things  the  masther  would  give  them  for  the 
pure  love  o'  (Jod.  And  oh !  Miss,  if  you  would 
be  so  gfood  as  to  come  to  Miss  F lorry  in  her 
trouble ;  sure  you  won't  let  on  I  tould  you  this, 
which  I  ou^ht  not  to  do,  for  the  spirit  of  an 
O'Donnell's  in  her,  poor  thing.  And  now  let  me 
have  the  drop  of  claret  for  the  masther,  for  it  is 
the  want  o'  that's  keepin'  him  in  torment,  and 
nothing  else :  sure  he  always  liked  his  claret 
when  he  had  his  senses." 

Such  was  poor  Nelly's  account  of  the  distress 
into  which  the  high-minded  Florence  had  been 
plunged.     It  was  but  a  shadow  of  the  reality. 

Stretched  upon  a  wide  and  most  desolate  look- 
ing bed,  in  a  large  unfurnished  chamber,  which 
conveyed  an  idea  of  utter  misery,  his  h«id  sup- 
ported by  the  fair  arm  of  his  grand-daughter,  lay 
the  representative  of  his  once  illustrious  house. 
The  damask  canopy  of  the  worm-eaten  remnant 
of  magnificence,  was  sufficient  to  keep  out  the 
pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm ;  the  tattered  frag- 
ments were  wavering  in  the  wind,  which  howled 
through  apertures  in  the  once  ornamented  walls; 
the  old  butler  had  formed  a  screen  with  two  high- 
backed  chairs;  and,  in  its  recess,  the  single  can- 
dle burnt  dimly,  throwing,  from  its  peculiar  posi- 
tion, the  little  light  it  had  to  give,  upon  the  face 
of  O'Donnell.  His  white  hair  fell  upon  either 
cheek ;  and  never  had  I  seen  eyes  so  restless,  nor 
so  bright,  as  those  which  sparked  in  the  head 
of  that  dying  man.  I  would  not  follow  the 
nurse  into  the  room,  but  stood  without  the  door, 
which,  hingeless  and  worn,  had  long  refused  to 
do  its  office. 

"  I  have  got  the  claret,**  said  the  nurse ;  "  will 
your  honor  plaze  to  take  it  now  ?" 

"  Ay,  found  it  at  last!  and  that  old  dotard," he 
exclaimed,  "  to  say  there  was  none !  Conner, 
did  you  not  bottle  off  three  pipes  in  one  year? 
and  then  to  tell  me  there  was  none !"  and  he 
quafied  a  cupful  with  an  eagerness  that  made  me 
shudder. 

**  Where  are  my  friends — ^where  my  servants .'" 
he  inquired,  raising  himself  on  his  elbow. 
«*  Where  are  all  those  who  called  my  house  the 
gayest  one  in  Ireland  ?  Here  is  no  gayety !  Flo- 
rence, my  poor  girl,  how  you  are  grown  !  Good 
(rod !  how  tattered  arc  those  hanginf^s — and  how 
the  rain  beats  in ;  child !  it  is  dropping  on  your 
head,  and  my  cheek — ^but  no !  raindrops  are  cold. 
Oh,  what  a  foolish  child  to  cry !" 

How  glad  I  was  she  wept ! 

"  Softly!"  he  continued,  in  a  lower  tone,  and 
with  somewhat  of  embarrassed  utterance ;  "  even 
if  I  was  to  die,  have  I  not  made  my  will .'  You 
are  an  heiress,  Florence :  who  are  the  executors? 
Creditors  there  were,  too ;  but  it  is  a  noble  pro- 
perty, and  can  pay  all.  (Conner !  bring  me  that 
will ;  there  is  a  codicil  I  should  like  to  add.  Give 
me  more  claret,  Florence." 

"What  papers  shall  I  bring  him.  Miss  ?"  whis- 
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pered  the  old  butler  to  Florence,  while  his  mas- 
ter again  drained  the  cup  to  the  bottom. 

"  Any — any  parchment  thing  will  do ;  he  has 
not  tried  to  read  for  years,"  she  whispered  in  re- 
turn— well  knowing,  poor  girl,  that  he  had  never 
made*  a  will,  and  that  now  he  had  nothing  to 
leave.  The  butler  went  to  a  large  cabinet  in  the 
room,  and  could  hardly  prevent  its  tumbling  from 
the  wall,  while  he  extracted  some  parchments 
from  its  shelves — I  heard  him  muttering  curses 
on  the  rats. 

Florence  had  underrated  her  grandfather's  pow- 
ers of  vision ;  he  commanded  Conner  to  hold  the 
candle  close  tojiim,  and  looked  over  one  or  two 
tattered  papers  which  she  placed  before  him. 

"Mortgages !"  he  said,  at  last,  "ah  !  I  heard 
my  father  say,  when  I  was  young,  this  one  was 
not  worth  minding.  Principal  and  interest  now 
are  five  times  doubled  !  I  must  pay  it  off.  So — 
why  what  is  this  ?"  he  held  before  his  eyes  a 
rough  draft  of  the  debts  which  had  been  drawn 
up  by  his  son*s  attorney  a  little  before  his  death. 

It  was  an  awful  sight  to  see  those  thin  trans- 
parent fingers  grappling  the  discolored  paper;  to 
see  the  eyes  of  the  dying  man  at  first  glittering 
like  a  basilisk  over  the  frightful  total,  to  which 
one  shriveled  finger  pointed,  and  then  to  see 
their  fire  rapidly  extinguish,  as  his  head  sank 
back  upon  its  pillow,  and  his  hand  fell  upon  the 
coverlet.  The  old  nurse  said  truly,  that  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life,  so  full  of  misery,  had  no 
place  in  his  memory ;  his  existence  during  that 
time  had  been  as  a  dlream,  of  which  Florence 
was  the  directing  spirit.  It  was  wonderful  how, 
in  an  instant,  the  spell  had  been  dissolved  to  the 
eyes  of  him  whose  mind  and  body  had  been  al- 
most sightless.  Florence  saw  the  effect,  and 
snatched  the  paper  from  his  hand ;  he  made  no 
effort  to  retain  it. 

"  The  cross,  Miss  Florry,  the  cross !"  exclaim- 
ed Nelly,  "  put  it  to  his  lips  and  breast.  Miss, 
darlint ;— don't  you  see  he's  going  i" 

Florence  pressed  the  crucifix  that  hung  from 
her  neck  to  the  old  man's  lips.  "  Think  not  of 
it — think  not  of  it,  now,"  she  said,  sinking  on 
her  knees  by  his  side.  "Think  of  God',  and 
Christ,  and  the  holy  saints ;  forget  the  world — 
what  signifies  it  now  ?" 

What*  indeed  f  for  his  spirit  had  passed  from 
it  forever  I 

"  What  a  beautiful  corpse  he'd  have  made!" 
said  Nelly,  as  she  "  laid  him  out,"  after  the  Irish 
fashion,  for  "the  wake."  "What  a  beautiful 
corpse  he'd  have  made,  if  his  features  hadn't 
been  turned  by  that  horrid  paper !  but  now  he'll 
carry  the  sign  of  the  heart-break  and  the  trouble 
to  bis  grave." 

The  resolution  of  Florence  had  long  been  tak- 
en ;  and,  indeed,  poor  girl !  there  were  few  to 
urge  her  from  its  fulfillment.  I  loved  her  very 
dearly ;  but  I  saw  there  was  nothing  in  the  world 
either  to  soothe  or  to  excite  her  feelings :  inter- 
ests she  had  none;  and  how  limited  were  her 
affections !  She  had  seen  but  little  of  the  hollow- 
ness  of  society,  and  she  shrank  within  her  own 
pure  self  from  its  contamination ;  there  was  a 
nigh-sould  poetry  in  her  religion,  which  is  read 
of,  but  seldom  met  with.  She  had  appeared  to 
me  to  regard  her  grandfather's  prolonged  exis- 
tence as  a  chain  which  bound  her  to  the  world, 


rather  than  as  the  last  protection  this  life  afforded 
to  one  so  jroung  and  beautiful. 

She  refuse'd  to  leave  the  desolate  halls  of  her 
ancestors  till  all  was  ready  for  her  departujre  to 
Portugal.  The  abbess  of  the  nunnery  she  had. 
resolved  to  enter  was  her  maternal  aunt ;  and  a 
cousin  had  taken  the  vows  there  about  two  years 
before.  She  had  no  dower  to  bestow ;  but  the 
abbess  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  offisr  her  an  asy- 
lum from  a  world,  which  it  might  almost  be  said, 
without  knowing,  she  abhorred.  Still  it  was  cu- 
rious to  observe  the  struggles  which,  almost  un- 
known to  herself,  passed  within  her  bosom  ;  the 
turning  of  the  heart  to  earth — the  soaring  of  the 
soul  to  heaven. 

She  would  sit  upon  a  fragment  of  the  garden 
wall,  which  afforded  a  prospect  of  a  long  avenue 
of  elms ;  on  one  side  the  trees  had  been  felled 
and  sold,  and  the  others  were  condemned  to  the 
same  fate  by  the  new  proprietor ;  and  she  would 
compare  their  shadows,  as  they  moved  along  the 
sward,  to  the  passing  away  of  worldly  pleasures. 
"  The  sun  creates  them,  but  when  the  sun  is  not, 
where  are  they  ?"  she  would  say.  "  Is  it  not 
better  to  be  with  the  sun,  the  fountain  of  light» 
than  to  watch  for  his  beams  in  such  a  world  as 
this!"  and  then  she  would  pluck  up  the  national 
emblem  of  her  country,  and,  placing  it  next  her 
heart,  burst  into  a  strain  of  patriotic  feeling. 
Conner,  the  old  butler,  had  been  carried  to  the 
grave  about  ten  days  after  his  master,  and,  at  his 
own  earnest  desire,  was  buried  at  his  feet. 

The  day  she  left  her  ruined  home,  she  gathered 
leaves  from  her  favorite  trees,  pebbles  from  the 
brook  which  trickled  down  the  hill  on  which  the 
castle  stood,  and  filled  a  basket  with  the  cold 
clay  that  cankered  round  her  ancestral  tomb. 
She  cut  a  lock  of  Noma's  hair,  and,  not  without 
tears,  beaueathed  the  dog  to  me. 

"  God  bless  us !"  sobbed  the  poor  nurse,  "  she 
thinks  more  of  dumb  things  than  of  C*hristians ! 
Somehow  her  nature  was  above  all,  and  I  never 
could  understand  her  rightly;  she  was  one  of 
the  sort  that  is  born  ould !  She  thinks  she'll  bid 
me  good  bye  for  ever  but  the  sea's  as  safe  for  me 
as  for  her;  and  sure,  even  in  Portingale,  they 
can't  hinder  me  from  looking  on  the  walls  that 
hide  my  darlint  from  the  world." 

Beloved  Florence  !  I  never  saw  her  after  that 
day ;  but  I  heard  from  a  friend  at  Lisbon  of  the 
exceeding  beauty  and  piety  of  the  Irish  novice. 
Miss  O'Donnell.  I  heard  of  her  aunt  being  the 
cold  canoness  who  held  the  veil,  while  her  cousin 
Isabel  cut  from  her  head  those  tresses,  which,  in 
the  bygone  da^s  of  chivalry,  would  have  reward- 
ed half  the  knights  in  Chnstendom. 

The  scene,  I  also  heard,  was  magnificent. 

I  told  her  old  nurse,  that  I  knew  she  would 
not  live  many  years. 

"Why  should  she,"  was  her  reply;  "what 
has  she  to  live  for  ?  the  sun  was  dark  to  the 
earth  when  she  was  bom,  and  well  it  might ;  but» 
though  it  was  dark  to  the  earth,  it  was  not  dark  to 
the  heavens.  Live  long !  oh  no.  Miss ;  that  she 
wont.  It  was  as  good  as  tould  me  in  a  drame 
that  I  should  close  her  eyes;  and  so  I  will. 
They  may  keep  me  from  a  living  nun,  but  they 
won't  hinder  me  to  look  upon  a  dead  one." 

The  poor  creature  fulfilled  her  intention.  How 
she  obtained  the  means  to  voyage  to  Lisbon,  I 
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know  not;  but  I  know  that  she  arrived  there. 
Florence  never  saw  her ;  but  she  was  amply  pro- 
vided for,  nor  was  she  prevented  from  perform- 
ing the  melancholy  office  she  anticipated.  Flo- 
rence O'DonneU,  indeed,  died  young:  and  I  have 
been  told  by  one  who  saw  it,  not  three  years, 
that,  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  cemetery  of  the 
Ursuline  convent,  there  is  a  small  white  marble 
fllab,  fixed  in  the  wall ;  and  upon  it  is  engraved — 
F.  o*D. 

AET.  XXII. 


THB  RISING  OF  THE  NILE. 

BY  L^MAN  BLANCBABO 

Rich  is  the  cartb  in  streams, 
0*er  the  green  land  unnumbered  waters  glide , 
But  brighter  than  the  rest  thy  current  gleams, 

Egyptian  tide ! 
Time  throws  no  shadow  on  thy  ailrer  crown, 
Oh  river  of  renown ! 

Rich  are  the  ancient  shores, 
Made  fertile  by  thy  flow,  in  piles  that  stand 
To  point  how  far  the  feeble  spirit  soars 

Above  the  land : 
Thy  wave  sublime  o^ersweeps  the  marvelous  ground, 
A  marvel  more  profound. 

The  Pyramids  are  there ; 
Yet  once  the  sunsliine  fell  upon  the  spot 
On  which  they  stand :  forth  went  thy  cutient  fair. 

And  found  them  not. 
Old  as  the  earth  they  seem,  but  thou  wert  old 
Ere  man  conceived  their  mould. 

And  when  the  traveler's  eye 
Shall  find  these  sculpt  ur'd  glories  (as  it  will) 
Crumbled  and  dim,  thy  sands  shall  not  be  dry, 

But  sparkle  still: 
Along  thy  shores  their  ancient  dust  may  fall, 
But  thou  Shalt  flow  o*or  all. 

Like  sunshine  on  his  sleep, 
Thy  fountain  flashed  on  the  Explorer's  sight. 
Oh !  transport  (woa  with  toil)  to  see  thee  leap 

Into  the  light; 
The  cradling  torf  to  press—to  stoop  and  drink, 
And  breathe  on  that  fair  brink! 

But  high  and  liigher  still, 
The  wizard* water  flows  from  hour  to  hour, 
Encircling  rainless  cities— as  a  rill 

Circles  a  flower : 
Behold,  o'er  all  it  flows— o'er  branch  and  plain, 
That  long  had  pined  for  rain. 

A«d  thonsands  at  the  sight, 
Childhood  and  holy  age,  have  sought  the  brim 
Fringed  by  the  lotus-lilies,  blue  and  white, 

Witii  heart  and  hymn 
To  bless  the  rising  river  (come  to  save) 

And  worship  the  fond  wave. 

The  palace  and  the  plough 
Are  both  forsaken ;  maidens  fnim  the  banks 
Descend  to  bathe ;  others  with  song  and  vow, 

Wind  on  in  ranks; 
And  still,  o'er  all  the  breezeless  tide,  the  air 
Echoes  some  pealing  prayer. 

A  hundred  times  the  mom 
Hath  tinged  the  living  flood ;  which  now  rolls  back 
Leaving  rich  verdure  upon  Oelds  foriom. 

Flowers  on  its  track, 


Green  health  and  plenty  on  the  parched  land. 
And  fruit— on  what  was  sand. 

Howe'er  thy  rise  be  traced— 
If  to  Etesian  air,  that  seaward  blows; 
Or  the  wild  rush,  through  many  a  sunny  waste, 

Of  LyMan  snowe ; 
Such  art  thoa  now,  O  Nile !  and  such  of  old- 
Richer  than  streams  of  gold ! 

Delicious  as  at  first. 
As  in  that  early  time,  thy  ripples  run, 
When  he  who  at  the  Nile  allayed  his  thirst. 
Was  Egypt's  son ; 
And  when,  where'er  Its  sacred  streams  were  fomid 
That  was  Egyptian  ground  I 


THE  PRIORY  OF   THE  TWO  LOV- 
ERS. 

In  the  twelfth  century  lived  one  of  those  titled 
barbarians  who  prided  themselves  in  that  prero- 
gative of  impunity  which  was  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  feudal  government,  and  which 
was  indeed  quite  worthy  of  such  a  system.  The 
sole  delight  of  this  haughty  Baron  seemed  to  be 
in  frequent  and  capricious  displays  of  savage 
despotism.  He  was  continually  conceiving  the 
most  absurd  ideas  of  amusement ;  and  hisCrothic 
imagination  ever  selected  that  which  bordered 
most  on  the  ferociousness  of  cruelty.  To  a  bru- 
tal rage  for  sing^ularity,  liKe  this,  we  may  doubt- 
less trace  the  origin  of  those  whimsical  services 
that  were  appendant  to  our  ancient  fiefs,  and 
which  the  enlightened  legislators  of  modem 
times  ought  universally  to  eradicate. 

Our  Baron  was  happy  in  all  those  extravagant 
freaks,  in  which  high  oirth  and  unbounded  riches 
could  enable  him  to  indulge.  An  only  daughter 
he  had,  named  Genevieve,  whom  the  chronicles 
of  those  times  have  handed  down  to  us  as  a  pa- 
ragon of  beauty.  It  may  be  imagined,  of  coarse, 
that  a  crowd  of  rivals  contended  for  the  honor 
and  the  happiness  of  her  hand.  Nor  can  we 
suppose  the  peerless  Genevieve  herself  unsus- 
ceptible of  the  tender  passion.  Baldwin ,  a  young 
Chevalier  in  the  neighborhood,  had  certainly  no 
reason  to  doubt  it.  Amiable  he  was,  and  amia- 
ble did  he  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  charming 
maid. 

Ardent  and  reciprocal  was  the  passion  they 
cherished.  His,  however,  the  young  Chevalier 
studiously  concealed  from  every  eye.  His  patri- 
mony was  too  slender  to  encourage  a^iring 
hopes,  and  in  conjugal  alliances  does  interest  too 
often  preside  with  fatal  sway.  Through  no  other 
medium  did  the  father  of  Genevieve  view  her 
lover.  To  a  thousand  exalted  qualities,  the  lib- 
eral gifts  of  nature,  he  was  totally  insensible. 
Baldwin  was  convinced  then,  that  he  never  could 
be  the  husband  of  the  beautiful  Grenevieve.  But 
does  love  ever  reason  ?  He  listens ;  he  attends 
only  to  the  tender  sentiment,  and  no  obstacles 
does  that  sentiment  perceive.  Has  love  then  suf- 
ficient resources  in  himself  ?  Every  day  the  ten- 
derness of  the  two  lovers  increased ;  and,  in- 
creasing, it  seemed  to  become  irresistible. 

The  Baron  is  not  long  unacquainted  with  their 
mutual  passion.    He  surprises  the  young  Cheva- 
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lier  with  his  daughter.  He  conld  perceive  the 
iDffenuoos  frankness  of  modesty  in  tne  one,  with 
ardor  and  inexpressible  ecstacy  in  the  other.  In 
the  first  suggestions  of  fury,  he  would  have  sac- 
rificed Baldwin  to  immediate  vengeance.  Grene- 
vicve  throws  herself  at  her  father's  feet :  she  be- 
dews them  with  her  tears :  she  implores  her  lov- 
er's pardon :  ••  I  will  not  survive  him,**  cries  the 
beauteous  maid :  **  Save  him,  my  father ;  hurt 
him  not;  or  I  die  with  him — I  perish  on  the 
«pot  V*  The  old  Baron  was  not  unafiected  by  her 
tears ;  yet  still  his  savage  temper  had  the  ascen- 
dant. Pointing  to  a  hill  near  his  castle,  **  Young 
man,"  said  he,  *'  you  have  been  presumptuous 
enough  to  thiuk  a  moment  of  m^  daughter. 
Nevertheless  she  shall  be  your  wife,  if  you  will 
carry  her,  without  stopping,  to  the  lop  of  yonder 
hill;  but  the  least  repose  shall  cost  you  the 
prize."  The  chevalier  does  not  sufier  him  to 
nnish.  He  flies  to  his  mistress,  takes  her  in  his 
arms,  and  runs  toward  the  hill,  exclaiming, 
••  You  shall  be  mine — you  shall  be  mine.*'  A 
crowd  of  vassals  assisted  at  a  scene  that  was  at 
once  so  barbarous  and  so  singular. 

Love  has  very  justly  been  painted  with  a  ban- 
dage over  his  eyes.  Baldwin,  in  the  excessive 
ardor  of  his  passion,  had  not  perceived  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  his  undertaking.  His  eyes — 
his  whole  soul  was  fixed  on  Genevieve.  He  as- 
cended the  hill  with  inconceivable  swiftness ;  he 
had  wings :  he  felt  the  heart  of  his  mistress  pal- 
pitate against  his  own.  "  I  tremble,  my  dear 
friend,"  said  she,  "  you  will  not  reach,  you  will 
not  reach  the  top — moderate  your  impetuosity." 
•*  Fear  nothing:,  fear  nothing,  my  adorable  Gene- 
vieve. You  know  not  the  power  of  love.  I 
could  reach — I  could  gain  the  skies." 

The  whole  assembly  utter  tows  to  heaven  for 
the  amiable  pair.  In  a  thousand  ways  they  ex- 
press their  encouraging  approbation.  But  the 
lover's  strength  begins  to  fail — he  perceives  it 
himself :  *•  My  dear,  dear  Genevieve,  speak  to 
me  ;  repeat  to  me,  repeat  that  you  love  me.  Fix 
your  eyes  on  me — yes  !  I  shall  feel  more  than 
mortal  powers — you  revive  me — you  strengthen 
me  a^n."  Nature,  however,'  abandons  him. 
Love  IS  now  his  only  support,  and  what  cannot 
Love  achieve  ?  Baldwin  now  looks  toward  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  measures  it  with  his  eyes, 
which  he  had  not  done  before. 

••  Ah !  is  it  not  very  high  ?"  said  his  terrified 
mistress.  "  I  shall  reach  it—I  shall  reach  it." 
How  justly  has  it  been  observed,  that  ardent  love 
is  capable  of  performing  miracles !  Baldwin, 
indeed,  was  no  longer  a  man.  It  was  the  Genius 
of  Love  that  triumphed  over  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles. The  cries  of  the  spectators  resounded 
on  every  side.  They  trembled,  they  mounted, 
they  panted  with  the  young  chevalier,  who  vvas 
now  intently  regarding  the  summit  as  the  period 
of  his  efforts.  The  admiring  multitude  did  not 
fail  to  observe  all  his  motions.  Thev  saw  every 
member  working,  struggling,  vanquishing  fatigue. 
Genevieve,  the  l)eauteous  Genevieve  was  weep- 
ing. 

At  length,  the  happy  chevalier  gains  the 
height.  He  instantly  sinks,  with  his  precious 
burden  on  the  earth,  which  he  seems  to  embrace 
as  the  monument  of  his  victory.  A  man  of  let- 
ters would  here  mention  Cassar,  who  embraced 


the  earth  in  like  manner,  **  and  for  an  object  of 
far  less  consequence,"  would  add  some  enamored 
lover.  Acclamations  of  joy  arise.  •*  Baldwin  is 
victor — Baldwin  has  gained  the  pri;ee.**  "Mv 
friend,  my  beloved,"  exclaims  Geneveive,  •*  will 
now  be  my  husband."  She  throws  herself  on 
his  bosom — she  lavishes  the  most  tender  expres- 
sions. Her  lover  answers  not — his  eyes  are 
closed— he  is  motionless ;  "  Oh  I  heavens !"  cries 
Geneveive,  "  He  is  dead — Baldwin,  my  Baldwin 
is  dead !" 

The  young  conqueror  had  sunk  under  his  fa- 
tigue. "  He  is  dead,  he  is  dead !"  mournfully 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Consternation  is 
visible  in  every  countenance.  The  eyes,  the 
looks  of  all  are  fixed  on  the  fatal  summit.  Gen- 
evieve, weeping,  presses  her  lover  to  her  bosom  : 
she  strives  to  recall  him  to  life.  Her  kisses,  her 
tears  revive  the  chevalier :  he  opens  an  almost 
lifeless  eye  :  with  a  faltering  voice  he  can  only 
utter,  "  I  die,  Geneveive.  Let  them  give  me  at 
least  the  name  of  thy  husband  on  my  tomb ;  the 
sweet  idea  consoles  me — Oh  !  my  only  love,  re- 
ceive my  last  sigh." 

The  spectators,  who  did  not  a  moment  lose 
sight  of  Genevieve,  had  been  restored  with  her  to 
hope.  They  had  easily  understood  that  Baldwin 
had  revived.  They  now  as  easily  perceived,  that 
it  was  a  rapid  flash  of  hope.  They  were  con- 
vinced of  it  by  the  dreadful  shriek  with  which 
Genevieve  again  uttered,  **He  is  dead,  he  is 
dead  !"  In  a  moment  they  saw  her  sink  on  her 
lover's  corpse. 

The  inhuman  Baron  is  now  agitated  by  all  the 
terrors  of  paternal  love.  He  flies  to  the  hill. 
The  crowd  hastily  follow  him.  They  gain  the 
summit.  They  find  Genevieve  with  her  two  stif- 
fened arms  embracing  the  unfortunate  Baldwin. 
In  vain  would  her  wretched  father  revive  her. 
Genevieve,  Genevieve  herself  was  now  no  ^lore. 
All  the  people  loaded  with  reproaches  the  barba- 
rian, who  in  vain  pressed  his  daughter  to  his  bo- 
som. They  raise  the  two  bodies;  they  place 
them,  weeping,  in  the  coffin.  Piety  did  not  fail 
to  consecrate  the  sentiments  of  nature  and  com- 
passion. A  chapel  was  built  on  the  fatal  spot ; 
and  the  father,  desiring  in  some  measure  to  ex- 
piate his  fault,  erected  a  tomb,  in  which  he  order- 
ed, that  those  whom  he  would  have  separated  in 
life,  should  be  united  in  death. 

This  place  has  ever  since  been  called  by  a 
name  that  will  perpetuate  their  melancholy  story 
—"  The  Priory  of  the  Two  Lovers." 


DEFINITIONS. 

Money. — A  fish  peculiarly  difficult  to  catch. 

The  Grave. — ^An  ugly  hole  in  the  ground,  which 
lovers  and  poets  wish  they  were  in,  but  take  un- 
common pains  to  keep  out  of. 

Modesty. — A  beautiful  flower,  that  flourishes 
only  in  secret  places. 

Sensibility. — A  quality  by  which  its  possessor, 
in  attempting  to  promote  the  happiness  of  other 
people,  loses  his  own. 

A  young  man  of  talent. — An  impertinent  scoun- 
drel who  mrusts  himself  forward ;  a  writer  of  ex- 
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ecrable  poetry,  a  person  without  modesty :  a  noisy 
fellow ;  a  speech  maker. 

Lawyer. — A  learned  gentleman,  who  rescues 
your  estate  Irom  your  enemy,  and  keeps  it  him- 
self. 

My  Dear. — An  expression  used  by  man  and 
"wife  at  the  commencement  of  a  quarrel. 

Watchman. — A  man  employed  by  the  parish  to 
sleep  in  the  open  air. 

Honesty. — An  excellent  joke. 

Dentist. — A  person  who  finds  work  for  his 
own  teeth  by  taking  out  those  of  other  people. 

Fee.-^The  shadow  of  hope. 

Rural  Felicity. — Potatoes  and  turnips. 

ProspectvLs  and  Index. — Appendages  to  a  liter- 
ary work ;  the  former  showing  what  it  ought  to 
be,  the  latter  what  it  is. 

Oentility, — Eating  your  meat  with  a  silver  fork, 
though  you  have  not  paid  the  butcher. 

Take  friend's  advice. — An  expression  used  by  a 
man  when  he  is  going  to  be  impertinent. 

Witness-box. — -In  a  court  of  justice,  a  kind  of 
pillory,  where  a  person  is  obliged  to  receive  every 
species  of  verbal  insult  without  being  able  to  re- 
sent it. 


THE  LOG  OF  THE  ROVER. 

GAINSBOROUGH'S  "HARVEST  WAGON." 
Tbis  Wsbk*8  Platb.— The  subjoct  of  the  plate  which  has 
been  prepared  for  the  present  number  of  the  Rorer,  is  from 
Gainsborough's  celebrated  painting  nf  the  '*  Hanrest  Wagon/' 
-which  is  considered  the  greatest  worlc  of  that  celebrated  ar- 
tist, by  whom  it  was  presented  to  liis  friend,  Mr.  Wiltshire, 
of  Shropeshire,  in  Somersetshire.  Gainsborough  was  an  ec- 
centric genius,  and,  among  other  pleasures,  took  great  delight 
in  roaming  over  the  country  on  an  (^Id  gray  horse  which  be« 
longed  to  Mr.  Wiltshire,  and  wiiich,  irom  its  rough  and  pictu- 
Tesque  appearance,  he  took  quite  a  fancy  to,  and  frequently 
introduced  it  into  his  landscape  pieces.  Mr.  Wiltshire  refused 
to  sell  him  the  horse,  but  afterward  presented  It  to  Gainsbo- 
rough, who  was  so  much  pleased,  that  when  he  bad  finished 
his  **  Hanrest  Wagon,"  in  which  he  introduced  the  old  horse, 
be  made  a  present  of  iMo  his  triBttd,  with  the  remark  that  he 
considered  it  the  best  of  aU  bis  paintings.  In  the  original  two 
of  tbe  principal  figures  are  portraits  of  Gainsborengh^s  daugh- 
ters. 

The  landscapes  of  Gainsborough  will  establish  his  fame  on 
the  record  of  fine  arts  with  honors  such  as  never  before  at- 
tended a  native  of  England.  These  subjects  he  painted  with 
a  faithful  adherence  to  nature:  indeed,  the  brilliancy  of 
Claude,  and  the  timplicity  of  Ruysdael,  appear  combined  in 
bis  romantic  scenes.  He  was  of  liberal  spirit,  and  needy  re- 
latives and  unfortunate  (Mends  were  alike  objects  of  his  gen- 
erosity. If  he  selected,  for  the  exercise  of  his  pencil,  an  in- 
fant from  a  cottage,  all  tbe  tenants  from  the  humble  roof 
generally  participated  in  the  profits  of  tbe  picture.  He  died 
1788,  at  the  age  of  59. 

1X7  We  are  preparing  some  very  rich  attractions  for  our 
new  series—**  Tbe  New  York  Illustrated  Magazine,"  which 
will  be  out  about  tbe  18th  September.  Those  whose  sub- 
scriptions expire  with  the  close  of  tbe  present  volume,  and 
who  wish  to  renew,  had  better  remit  us  as  soon  as  possible, 
that  we  may  make  some  near  calculation  respecting  our  edi- 
tion. Our  exchanges  can  do  us  a  favor  if  they  feel  so  disposed. 

JTT  Since  our  last  we  bave  received  a  letter  from  our 
agent,  J.  P.  L^  from  Galena,  IIU,  with  remittances.  We 
were  fearful  at  one  time  that  his  letters  did  not  get  this  side 
of  Buflfalo,  owing  to  the  late  misfortunes  in  that  P.  O, 


To  CoBRVspoHDBifTs.— J.H.  B.,  of  Troy,  will  be  attended 
to  next  week.  **  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse*'  has  considerable 
merit,  but  is  fau%  in  construction,  llie  .author  bad  better 
renwKlel  and  correct  it.    The  rhythm  is  too  irregular. 

Theatbbs.— Before  our  subscribers  receive  the  preseni 
number  of  the  Rover,  Mr.  Simpson  will  have  commenced  bis 
fall  campaign  at  the  Park,  beginning  on  Monday  evening* 
the  18th  inst,  with  tlie  Lady  of  Lvons— Mrs.  Mowatt  as  Pau- 
line, Crisp  as  Claude,  ami  a  Mr.  Bass,  whom  report  speaks  of 
as  a  clever  artist,  as  Gol.  Dumas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keen,  now 
on  tbeir  way  acroea  the  Atlantic,  are  also  engaged  at  Uiit 
hoase.  From  arrangements  made  by  Mr.  Simpson,  we  pre- 
dict for  him  a  successful  season. 

Thb  Bowbrt  is  now  open,  and  is  the  most  elegant  theatre 
in  the  country.  They  have  every  facility  for  producing  spec- 
tacles of  unsurpassed  grandeur.  Tbe  company  is  e<»nprised 
of  very  talented  members,  and  the  patronage  which  the 
house  receives  is  evidence  of  its  being  on  the  tide  of  popvlar 
favor.  Mr.  Jackson  is  the  manager,  with  Anderson  as  stage 
director.  Mr.  Waldron  has  the  charge  of  the  tieasuiT — all 
favorites  and  gentlemen. 

CHANGING  OUR  NAME. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  present  volume,  which  will  end  on 
the  13th  September,  we  shall  drop  tbe  name  of  the  Rotkb, 
and  adopt  that  of  the 

NEW  YORK  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

VOLUME  I SEPTEMBER  20,  1845 BOMBBB  I. 

The  following  are  among  some  of  the  reasons  which  hare 
moved  us  to  this  course  : 

1st.  Because  of  the  unpopularity  of  its  present  name,  i^jc- 
rious  to  its  character  as  an  elegant  magazine  of  polite  litera- 
ture, which  has  kept  many  persons  from  patronizing  it,  think- 
ing, by  our  title,  that  we  were  *'  no  better  than  we  siioQld 
be." 

id.  As  we  bave  such  constant  calls  for  back  numbers  and 
complete  sets  of  the  previous  volumes,  we  have  a  desire 
to  commence  a  new  series  in  order  that  our  patrons  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  possess  themselves  of  an  entire  work, 
beginning  with  the  first  number  of  a  new  volume. 

Sd.  Because  we  wish  to  make  many  improvements  in  tbe 
department  of  Illustrations,  and  In  the  editorial  management 
of  its  pages— to  supennlend  the  former,  we  have  secured  the 
services  of  one  of  the  first  artisU  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
latter  we  shall  devote  our  entire  time  and  energies,  which 
heretofore  we  have  been  unable  to  do,  from  a  pressure  of 
other  and  arduous  duties. 

We  shall  publish  it*weekly,  as  at  present,  and  each  Bom- 
ber will  contain  besides,  other  elegant  illustrations  woven 
Into  the  letter  press,  ' 

A  Beautiful  New  EiieRAvnio  on  Steel, 
got  up  expressly  for  the  work,  accompanied  by  deecriptive 
text. 

DZT  The  plate  edition,  without  stitching,  can  go  in  the  mall 
at  newspaper  postage.  This  is  a  great  advantage  over  the 
monthlies.    Our  terms  of  subscription  will  be  as  follows : 

With  steel  plate  and  cover,  $3.00  a  year,  in  advance; 

Without  the  plate  and  cover— simply  the  sheet  containing 
the  reading  matter  and  wood  illustrations— f  1.00  a  year,  in 
advance. 

Persons  remitting  one  year's  subscription,  previous  to  tbe 
first  of  September,  for  the  forthcoming  new  series,  shall  re- 
ceive gratis  the  concluding  numbers  of  the  present  voIubm^ 
which  ends  September  13— six  numbers. 

Commission  to  agents,  procuring  yearly  subscribers,  Mper 
cent.,  or  tbe  sixth  copy  gratis. 

ROBINSON  ic  CO. 

THE  ROVER:  A  DOLLAR  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE— 

To  Mail  Subscribers  a  Dollar  a  Volume  with  plates  and  cover* 

and  one  DoUar  a  Year  without — in  all  cases  in  advance. 

Two  Volumes  a  Year. 

Persons  procuring  five  subscribers,  who  pay  in  advance, shell 

'    be  entitled  to  a  sixth  copy  gratis. 

W.M^  ROBlisOE.  j  ^"■^•"H""i  ^23  FULTOB-ST.,  HEW  TeEt 
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THE    ORDER   OF    POVERTY. 

BT   DOUGLASS  JER^OLD. 


Why  should  not  Lazarus  make  to  himself  an 
order  of  tatters  ?  Why  should  not  Poverty  have 
its  patch  of  honor?  Wherefore  should  not  the 
unduhhed  knights  of  evil  fortune  carry  ahout 
them,  with  a  gracious  humility,  the  inevitable 
types  of  their  valorous  contest  with  the  Paynim 
iniquities  of  life  ?  Wherefore  may  not  man 
wear  indigence  as  proudly  as  nobility  flashes  its 
jewels  ?  Is  there  not  a  higher  heraldry,  than  that 
of  the  college  ? 

A  short  time  ago»  the  King  of  Greece  awarded 
to  an  Englishman  the  Order  of  the  Redeemer. 
The  Englishman  did  not  reject  the  gift ;  he  did 
not  stare  with  wonder,  or  smile  in  meek  pity  at 
the  grave  mockery  of  the  distinction;  but  winning 
the  consent  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  Victoria  to 
sport  the  jewel,  the  Knight  of  Christ — knight  by 
tne  handiwork  of  the  King  of  Greece — hung 
about  him  the  Order  of  the  Redeemer  ! 

And  what  may  be  the  gracious  discipline  of 
VOLUME  r.-NO.  94. 


this  Order  of  Redemption  ?  Has  Knight  Elmerson 
Tennant — for  unless  our  memory  slip,  such  is 
the  new  knight's  name — has  he  sold  off  all  that 
he  had  and  given  to  the  poor?  We  have  heard 
of  no  such  broker's- work ;  and  surely  the  news- 
paper tongue  would  have  given  loud  utterance  to 
the  penitence  of  Mammon.  What  discipline, 
then,  does  this  Order  of  Christ  compel  upon  its 
holy  and  immaculate  brotherhood  ?  What  glori- 
fying services  toward  the  heart  and  spirit  of  maa 
— what  self -martyrdom,  does  it  recompense  ?  Is 
it  the  bright  reward  of  humility — of  active  lov- 
ing-kindness toward  everything  that  breathes? 
Is  it,  that  Emerson  Tennant,  beyon4  ten  thousand 
thousand  men,  has  proved  the  divine  temper  of 
the  spiritual  follower  of  Jesus,  making  his  hour- 
ly life  an  active  goodness,  and  with  everv  breath 
he  drew,  drawing  nearer  to  rewarding  Heaven  ? 
Surely,  the  Order  of  the  Redeemer — that  awful, 
solemn  badge,  setting  apart  its  wearer  from  the 
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sordid  crowd  of  earth — could  only  be  vouchsafed 
to  8ome  hard  Christian  service, — could  only  re- 
ward some  triumphant  wrestling  of  the  suffering 
goul — some  wondrous  victory  in  the  forlorn  hope 
of  this  dark  struggling  life.  These  are  oUr 
thoughts — these  our  passionate  words;  where- 
upon, the  Herald  of  the  Court  of  Greece— a  grave 
fantastic  wizard — with  mildly-reproving  loot  and 
most  delicate  speech,  says — "  You  are  wrong : 
quite  wrong.  The  Order  of  the  Redeemer,  thoiigh 
by  no  means  the  first  Order,  is  a  very  pretty  Or- 
der in  its  way.  Six  months  since  we  gave  it  to 
Captain  Jonquil,  from  Paris;  and  truly  no  man 
more  deserved  the  Order  of  the  Redeemer.  He 
has  taught  His  Majesty's  infantry  the  use  of  the 
bayonet :  his  howitzer  practice,  too,  is  a  divine 
thing.  Captain  Jonquil  is  a  great  soldier.  Last 
weeS,  the  Order  of  the  Redeemer  was  also  be- 
stowed upon  Andreas ;  a  great  favorite  at  court 
— but,  if  the  naughty  truth  must  be  told,  a  pimp.** 

Alas !  is  Heraldry  always  innocent  of  blasphe- 
my ? 

On  the  13th  of  June,  1843,  a  grave  masque — a 
solemn  ceremony — was  held  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James's.  Heraldry  again  looked  smug  and  pomp- 
ous. A  Knight  was  to  be  made  of  **  the  most 
ancient  Order  of  the  Thistle."  Let  us  make  a 
clean  breast  of  our  ignorance ;  we  assert  nothing 
against  the  antiquity  of  the  Thistle;  for  what 
we  know,  it  may  be  as  old — aye,  as  old  as  asses. 
But  upon  the  glad  13th  of  June,  a  Chapter  was 
held,  and  John,  Marquis,  of  Bute,  and  the  Right 
Hon.  William,  Earl  of  Mansfield,  were  elected 
Knights.  They  of  course  took  the  oaths  to  pro- 
tect and  succor  distressed  maidens,  orphans,  and 
widows ;  to  abstain  from  every  sort  of  wrong, 
and  to  do  every  sort  of  right. 

**  The  Marquii  of  Bute  then  kneeling  near  the  Sorereign, 
tnd  Mr.  Woods  on  his  kiiee,  presenting  to  the  Queen  the  rib- 
and and  jewd  of  the  Order,  Her  Majesty  was  araciously 
pleased  to  place  the  same  oi'er  the  noble  Marquis's  left  shoul- 
der. Uls  Lordship  risinE,  kissed  the  Soreroign*s  hand,  and 
having  received  the  congratulations  of  the  Knights  brethren, 
retired.** 

From  that  moment,  John,  Marquis  of  Bute, 
looked  and  moved  with  the  aspect  and  bearing  of 
a  man,  radiant  with  new  honors.  He  was  a 
Kni|^ht  of  the  Thistle  ;  and  the  jewel  sparkling 
at  his  bosom,  feebly  typified  the  bright,  admiring 
looks  of  the  world — the  §aze  of  mingled  love 
and  admiration  bent  upon  him.  But  on  this  earth 
— in  this  abiding  place  of  equity — men  do  not 
get  even  thistles  for  nothing.  R  may,  indeed, 
happen,  that  desert  may  pant  and  moan  without 
honor ;  but  in  the  court  of  kings,  where  justice 
weighs  with  nicest  balance,  honor  never  with  its 
smiled  mocks  imbecility,  or  gilds  with  outward 
lustre  a  concealed  rottenness.  Honor  never  gives 
alms,  but  awards  justice.  Mendicancy,  though 
with  liveried  lackies  clustering  at  its  carriage, — 
and  there  is  such  pauperism, — may  whine  and 
pray  its  hardest,  yet  move  not  the  inflexible  her- 
ald. He  awards  those  jewels  to  virtue,  which 
virtue  has  sweated,  bled  for.  And  it  is  with  this 
belief,  yea,  ift  the  very  bigotry  of  the  creed,  we 
ask — what  has  John,  Marquis  of  Bute,  fulfilled 
to  earn  his  thistle  f  W hat,  the  Right  Hon.  Wil- 
liam, Earl  of  Mansfield.^  W hat  dragon  wrong 
has  either  overcome  ^  What  giant  Untruth  storm- 
ed in  Sophist  Castle  ?  What  necromantic  wick- 
edness baffled  and  confounded  ?    Yet,  these  bat- 


tles have  been  fought — ^these  triumphs  won ;  oh ! 
who  shall  doubt  them  ?  Be  sure  of  it,  ye  unbe- 
lieving demagogues — scoffing  plebeians,  not  for 
nothing  nobility  browses  upon  thistles. 

We  pay  all  honor  to  those  inventions,  these 
learned  devices  of  the  Herald.  Thejr  doubtletie 
clothe,  comfort,  and  adorn  humanity,  which, 
without  them,  would  be  cold,  naked,  shrunk  and 
squalid.  They,  moreover,  gloriously  attest  the 
supremacy  of  the  tame,  the  civilized  man,  over 
the  wild  animal.  The  Orders  of  the  Herald  are 
tattoo  without  the  pain  of  puncture.  The  New 
Zealander  carries  his  knighthood,  lined  and  star- 
red and  flowered  in  his  visage.  The  civilized 
knijijht  hangs  it  more  conveniently  on  a  riband. 

We  are  such  devout  believers  in  the  efficacy 
of  Orders,  that  we  devote  this  small  essay  to  an 
attempt  to  make  them,  under  some  phase  or  other, 
universal.  We  will  not  linger  in  a  consideration 
of  the  Orders  already  dead ;  lovely  was  their  life, 
and  as  fragrant  is  their  memory.  There  was  one 
Order,  Teutonic,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  Order  of 
Fools.  There  was  a  quaint  sincerity  in  the  very 
title  of  this  brotherhood.  Its  philosophy  was 
out-speaking;  and  more  than  ail,  the  constitu- 
tion of  such  a  chapter  admitted  knights  against 
whose  worthiness,  whose  peculiar  right  to  wear 
the  badge,  no  envious  demagogue  could  say  his 
bitter  saying.  Surely,  in  our  reverence  for  the 
wisdom  of  antiquity,  this  Order  might  be  resus- 
citated. The  Fool  might  have  his  bSatuble  newly 
varnished — his  cap  newly  hung  with  tinkling 
bells.  Some  of  us  chirp  and  cackle  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  by-gone  day ;  but  that  is  only  wis- 
dom which  jumps  with  our  own  cunning;  which 
fortifies  us  in  the  warm  and  quiet  nook  of  some 
hallowed  prejudice.  From  the  mere  abstract  love 
of  justice,  we  should  be  right  glad  to  have  the 
Order  of  Fools  revived  in  the  fullest  splendor  of 
Folly.  Such  an  Order  would  so  beneficently 
provide  for  many  unrewarded  public  idlers — aye, 
and  public  workers. 

There  was  a  time,  when  the  world  in  its  first 
childhood  needed  playthings.  Then  was  the 
Herald  the  world's  toy-maker,  and  made  for  it 
pretty  little  nick-nacks — golden  fleeces — stars, 
ribands  and  garters ;  tempting  the  world  to  fol- 
low the  kickshaws,  as  nurse  with  su^red  bread- 
and-butter  tempts  the  yeanling  to  try  its  tottering 
feet.  The  world  has  grown  old— old  and  wise  ; 
yet  is  not  the  Herald  bankrupt,  but  like  a  pedlar 
at  a  fair,  draws  the  hearts  of  simple  men  after 
the  shinins:,  silken  glories  in  his  box.  Mean- 
while, philosophy  in  Hodden  gray,  laughs  at  the 
crowd,  who  bellow  back  the  laugh,  and  some- 
times pelt  the  reverend  fool  for  his  irreligious 
humor;  for  he  who  believes  not  in  Stars  and 
and  Garters  is  unbeliever ;  to  the  world's  best  and 
brightest  faith,  atheist  and  scoflfer. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  a  man  should  think  the 
better  of  himself  for  a  few  stones  glittering  in 
his  bosom .'  That  a  costly  band  about  the  leg 
should  make  the  blood  dance  more  swiftly 
through  the  arteries?  That  a  man  seeing  his 
breast  set  with  jewelers' stars,  should  think  them 
glorious  as  the  stars  of  heaven, — himself,  little 
less  than  an  earthly  god,  so  deified  ?  If  these 
things  be  really  types  and  emblems  of  true  neat- 
ness, what  rascal  poverty  besets  the  man  without 
them!    How  is  he  damned  in  his  baseness! 
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What  mere  offal  of  humanity,  the  biped  without 
an  Order !  And,  therefore,  let  stars  be  multiplied ; 
and  let  nobility — like  bees — suck  honey  from 
Thistles ! 

We  are,  however,  confirmed  in  our  late  failing 
faith.  We  are  bigoted  to  Orders.  Men,  like 
watches,  must  work  the  better  upon  jewels. 
Man  is,  at  the  best,  a  puppet ;  but  is  only  put  into 
dignified  motions  when  pulled  by  Blue  or  Red 
Rioands.  Now,  as  few,  indeed,  of  us  can  get 
stars,  garters,  or  ribands,  let  us  have  Orders  of 
our  own.  Let  us,  with  invincible  self-compla- 
cency, ennoble  ourselves. 

In  the  hopeless  ignorance  and  vulgarity  of  our 
first  prejudice,  we  might  possibly  want  due  ven- 
eration for  the  Golden  Fleece ;  an  ancient  and 
most  noble  Order,  worn  by  few !  Yet  with  all 
our  worst  carelessness  toward  the  insignia,  we 
never  felt  for  it  the  same  pitying  contempt  we 
feel  toward  an  Order  worn  by  many — not  at  their 
button-holes,  not  outside  their  breasts,  but  in  the 
very  core  of  their  hearts, — the  Order  of  the  Gol- 
den Calf, 

Oh  !  bowelless  Plutus,  what  a  host  of  Knights ! 
What  a  lean-faced,  low-browed,  thick-jowled, 
swag- bellied  brotherhood !  Deformity,  in  all  its 
fantastic  variety,  meets  in  the  Chapter !  They 
wear  no  armor  oif  steel  or  brass,  but  are  cased  in 
the  magic  mail  of  impenetrable  Bank-paper. 
They  have  no  sword,  no  spear,  no  iron  mace 
with  spikes;  but  they  ride  merrily  into  the  fight 
of  life,  swinging  about  gold-gutted  purses,  and 
leveling  with  the  dust  rebellious  poverty.  These 
axe  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Calf.  It  is  a  glo- 
rious community.  What  a  look  of  easy  triumph 
they  have!  With  what  serene  self-satisfaction 
they  measure  the  wide  distance  between  mere 
paupers — the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  Nothing — 
and  themselves !  How  they  walk  the  earth  as  if 
they  alone  possessed  the  patent  of  walking  up- 
right !  How  they  dilate  in  the  light  of  their  own 
gold,  like  adders  in  the  sun ! 

A  most  fatal  honor  is  this  Order  of  the  Golden 
Calf.  It  is  worn  unseen,  as  we  have  said,  in  the 
hearts  of  men;  but  its  effects  are  visible:  the 
disease  speaks  out  in  every  atom  of  flesh — poor 
human  worm's-meat ! — ^and  throbs  in  every  mus- 
cle. It  poisons  the  soul ;  gives  the  eye  a  squint; 
takes  from  the  face  of  fellow-man  its  God-gifted 
dignity,  and  makes  him  a  thing  to  prey  upon  ;  to 
work,  to  use  up ;  to  reduce  to  so  much  hard  cash ; 
then  to  be  put  up,  with  a  warv  look  of  triumph, 
into  the  pocket.  This  Order  damns  with  a  lepro- 
sy of  soul  its  worshipper.  It  blinds  and  deafens 
him  to  the  glories  and  the  harmonies  ministrant 
poorer  men.  His  eye  is  jaundiced,  and  in  the 
very  stars  of  God  he  sees  nought  but  twinkling 
guineas. 

At  this  moment  great  is  the  Order  throughout 
the  land !  Tyrannous  its  laws,  feckless  its  do- 
ings. It  is  strong,  and  why  should  it  be  just  ? 
To  be  of  this  Order  is  now  the  one  great  striving 
of  life.  They  alone  are  men  who  wear  the 
jewel — wretches  thev  without  it.  Man  was  ori- 
ginally made  from  the  dust  of  the  earth :  he  is 
now  /ormed  of  a  richer  substance  :  the  true  man 
is  made  of  god.  Yes,  the  regenerate  Adam  is 
struck  only  at  the  Mint. 

The  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the. Golden  Calf 
have  no  formal  ceremony  of  election ;  yet  has 


brother  Knight  almost  instinctive  knowledge  of 
brother.  In  the  solitude  of  his  own  thoughts  is 
he  made  one  of  the  community ;  in  utter  privacy 
he  kisses  the  pulseless  hand  of  Plutus,  and 
swears  to  his  supremacy.  The  oath  divorces 
him  from  pauper-life — from  its  cares,  its  wants, 
its  sympathies.  He  is  privileged  from  the  un- 
easiness of  thought,  the  wear  and  tear  of  anxiety 
for  fellow-man ;  ne  is  compact,  and  self-concen- 
trated in  his  selfishness.  Nought  ruffles  him 
that  touches  not  that  inmost  jewel  of  his  soul, 
his  knighthood's  Order. 

In  the  olden  day,  the  Knights  of  the  Fleece, 
the  Garter,  and  other  glories,  won  their  rank 
upon  the  battle-field, — blood  and  strife  being  to 
them  the  handmaids  of  honor.  The  cjiivalry  of 
the  Golden  Calf  is  mild  and  gentle.  It  splits  no 
brain-pans,  spills  no  blood ;  yet  is  it  ever  fighting. 
We  are  at  the  Exchange.  Look  at  that  easy, 
peaceful  ■  man.  What  a  serenity  is  upon  his 
cheek!  What  a  mild  lustre  in  his  eye!  How 
plainly  is  he  habited!  He  wears  the  livery  of- 
simplicity  and  the  look  of  peace.  Yet  has  he  in 
his  neart  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Calf.  He  is 
one  of  Mammon's  boldest  heroes.  A  very  sol- 
dier of  fortune.  He  is  now  fighting — fighting 
valorously.  He  has  come  aimed  with  a  bran- 
new  lie — a  falsehood  of  surpassing  temper,  which 
with  wondrous  quietude  he  laysaoout  him,  mak- 
ing huge  gashes  in  the  money-bags  of  those  he 
fights  with.  A  ffood  foreign  lie,  well  finished 
and  well  mounted,  is  to  this  Knight  of  the  Gol- 
den Calf  as  the  sword  of  Faery  to  Orlando. 
With  it  he  sometimes  cuts  down  giant  fortunes ; 
and  after,  "grinds  their  bones  to  make  his  bread." 

And  there  are  small  esquires  and  pages  of  the 
Order;  and  who,  with  heartfelt  veneration,  lick 
their  lips  at  the  Golden  Calf,  and  with  more  than 
bridegroom  yearning  pant  for  possession.  These 
small  folk  swarm  like  summer-gnats;  and  still 
they  drone  the  praises  of  the  Calf ;  and  looking 
at  no  other  thing,  have  their  eyes  bleared  and 
dazzled  to  all  beside. 

The  Knights  of  the  Golden  Calf  shed  no  blood ; 
that  is,  the  wounds  they  deal  bleed  inwardly,  and 
give  no  evidence  of  homicide.  They  are,  too, 
great  consumers  of  the  marrow  of  men ;  and  yet 
the^  break  no  bones,  but  by  a  trick  known  to 
their  Order  extract  without  fracture  Mammon's 
nutriment.  They  are  great  alchemists,  too;  and 
turn  the  sweat  of  unreauited  poverty,  aye,  the 
tears  of  childhood,  into  arops  of  gold. 

Much  wrong,  much  violence,  much  wayward 
cruelty — if  the  true  history  of  knighthood  were 
indicted — lies  upon  the  Fleece,  the  Garter,  yes, 
upon  the  Templars*  Lamb ; — yet  all  is  but  as 
Mayday  pastime  to  the  voracity,  the  ignorance, 
the  wilful  selfishness,  the  bestial  lowings,  of  the 
Golden  Calf.  And  of  this  Order,  the  oldest  of 
the  brotherhood  are  the  most  gluttonous.  There 
is  one  whose  every  fibre  is  blasted  with  age.  To 
the  imagination  his  face  is  a  coflSn-plate.  Yet  is 
he  all  belly.  As  cruel  as  a  cat,  though  toothless 
as  a  bird ! 

Oh,  ye  knights,  great  and  small— whether  ex- 
panding on  the  mart,  or  lying  perdu  in  back  par- 
lors,— ^Sing  from  your  hearts  the  Order  there,  and 
feel  for  once  the  warmth  of  kindly  blood !  The 
brotherhood  chuckle  at  the,  adjuration.  Well, 
let  us  fight  the  Order  with  an  Order. 
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The  Order  of  Pofrerty  against  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Calf ! 

Will  it  not  be  a  merry  time,  when  men,  with  a 
blithe  face  and  open  look,  shsill  confess  that  they 
are  poor?  When  they  shall  be  to  the  world 
what  they  are  to  themselves?  When  the  lie, 
the  shuffle,  the  bland,  yet  anxious,  hypocrisy  of 
seeming,  and  seeming  only,  shall  be  a  creed  for- 
sworn ?  When  Poverty  asserts  itself,  and  never 
blushes  and  stammers  at  its  true  name,  the 
Kniehts  of  the  Calf  must  give  ground.  Much 
of  their  strength,  their  poor  renown,  their  miser- 
able glory,  lies  in  the  hypocrisy  of  those  who 
would  imitate  them.  They  believe  themselves 
great,  because  the  poor,  in  the  very  ignorance  of 
the  dignity  of  poverty,  would  ape  their  magnifi- 
cence. 

The  Order  of  Poverty !  How  many  sub-orders 
might  it  embrace !  As  the  spirit  of  Gothic  chi- 
valry has  its  fraternities,  so  might  the  Order  of 
Poverty  have  its  distinct  devices. 

The  Order  of  the  Thistle !  That  is  an  order 
for  nobility — a  glory  to  glorify  marauisate  or 
earldom.  Can  we  not,  under  the  rule  of  Poverty, 
find  as  happy  a  badge  ? 

Look  at  this  peasant.  His  face  bronzed  with 
mid-day  toil.  From  sunrise  to  sunset,  with 
cheerful  looks  and  uncomplaining  words,  he  turns 
the  primal  curse  to  dignity,  and  manfully  earns 
his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Look  at 
the  fields  around!  Golden  with  blessed  corn. 
Look  at  this  bloodless  soldier  of  the  plough — 
this  hero  of  the  sickle.  His  triumphs  are  there, 
piled  up  in  bread-bestowing  sheaves.  Is  he  not 
Sir  Knight  of  the  Wheat- Ear  ?  Surely  as  truly 
dubbed  in  the  heraldry  of  justice,  as  any  Knight 
of  the  Thistle 

And  he^e  is  a  white-haired  shepherd.  As  a 
boy,  a  child,  playful  as  the  lambs  he  tended,  he 
labored.  He  has  dreamed  away  his  life  upon  a 
hill-side — on  downs— on  solitary  heaths.  The 
humble,  simple,  patient  watcher  for  fellow-men. 
Solitude  has  been  his  companion :  he  has  grown 
old,  wrinkled,  bent  in  the  eye  of  the  burning 
sun.  His  highest  wisdom  is  a  guess  at  the  com- 
ing weather :  he  may  have  heard  of  diamonds, 
but  he  knows  the  evening  star.  He  has  never 
sat  at  a  congress  of  kings:  he  has  never  helped 
to  commit  a  felony  upon  a  whole  nation.  Yet  is 
he,  to  our  mind,  a  most  reverend  Knight  of  the 
Fleece.  If  the  Herald  object  to  this,  let  us  call 
him  Knight  of  the  Lamb !  In  its  gentleness  and 
patience,  a  fitting  type  of  the  poor  old  shepherd. 

And  here  is  a  pauper,  missioned  from  the  work- 
house to  break  stones  at  the  road-side.  How  he 
strikes  and  strikes  at  that  unyielding  bit  of  flint ! 
Is  it  not  the  stony  heart  of  the  world's  injustice 
knocked  at  by  poverty  ?  What  haggardness  is 
in  his  face!  What  a  blight  hangs  about  him  ! 
There  are  more  years  in  his  looks  than  in  his 
bones.  Time  has  marked  him  with  an  iron  pen. 
He  wailed  as  a  babe  for  bread  his  father  was  not 
allowed  to  earn.  He  can  recollect  every  dinner 
— they  were  so  few — of  his  childhood.  He 
grew  up,  and  want  was  with  him,  even  as  his 
shadow.  He  has  shivered  with  cold — fainted 
with  hunger.  His  every  day  life  has  been  set 
about  by  goading  wretchedness.  Around  him, 
too,  were  the  stores  of  plenty.  Food,  raiment, 
and  money  mocked  the  man  made  half-mad  with 


destitution.  Yet,  with  a  valorous  heart,  a  proud 
conquest  of  the  shuddering  spirit,  he  walked  with 
honesty  and  starved.  His  long  journey  of  life 
has  been  through  thorny  places,  and  now  he  sit« 
upon  a  pile  of  stones  on  the  way-side,  breakio|^ 
them  for  workhouse  bread.  Could  loftiest  chi- 
valry  show  greater  heroism — nobler  self-control* 
than  this  old  man,  this  weary  breaker  of  flints  ? 
Shall  he  not  be  of  the  Order  of  Poverty?  Is  not 
penury  to  him  even  as  a  robe  of  honor  ?  His 
gray  workhouse  coat  braver  than  purple  and  mi- 
niver? He  shall  be  Knight  of  the  Granite  if 
you  will.  'A  workhouse  gem,  indeed — a  wretch- 
ed, highway  jewel — ^yet,  to  the  eye  qf  truth,  finer 
than  many  a  ducal  diamond. 

This  man  is  a  weaver ;  this  a  potter.  Here, 
too,  is  a  razor-grinder;  here  an  iron-worker. 
Labor  is  their  lot ;  labor  they  yearn  for,  thou^ 
to  some  of  them  labor  comes  with  miserable  dis- 
ease and  early  death.  Have  we  not  here  Knights 
of  the  Shuttle,  Knights  of  Clay,  and  Knights  of 
Vulcan,  who  prepare  the  carcase  of  the  giant 
engine  for  its  vital  flood  of  steam  ?  Are  not 
these  among  the  noblest  of  the  sons  of  poverty  ? 
Shall  they  not  take  high  rank  in  its  order? 

W  e  are  at  the  mouth  of  a  mine.  There,  many, 
many  fathoms  below  us,  works  the  naked,  grim- 
ed, and  sweating  wretch,  oppressed,  brutalized » 
that  he  may  dig  us  coal  for  our  winter's  hearth ; 
where  we  may  gather  round,  and  with  filled  hel- 
lies,  wellclothed  backs,  and  hearts  all  lapped  in 
self-complacency,  talk  of  the  talked-of  evils  of 
the  world,  as  though  they  were  the  fables  of  ill- 
natured  men,  and  not  the  verities  of  bleeding  life. 
That  these  men,  doing  the  foulest  offices  of  the 
world  should  still  be  of  the  world's  poorest,. 
gives  dignity  to  want — the  glory  of  long-soAer- 
ing  to  poverty. 

And  so,  indeed,  in  the  mind  of  wisdom,  is  po- 
verty ennobled.  And  for  the  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Calf,  how  are  they  outnumbered  !  Let 
us,  then,  revive  the  Order  of  Poverty.  Ponder^ 
Reader,  on  its  antiquity.  For  was  not  Christ 
himself  Chancellor  of  the  Order,  and  the  Apos- 
tles Knights  Companions  ? 


THE    PLANTER. 

A   W£8T   INDIAN    8T0RT. 

Fifty — sixty — seventy  (any  given  number  of> 
years  ago,  the  West  Indies  were  not  as  they  are 
now,  in  these  days  of  purity.  Then,  Lord  Dnn- 
derhead  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
and  Mr.  Bribely  was  his  secretary.  The  pains 
which  the  former  took  with  his  department  ^were 
prodigious.  It  was  his  estate.  He  had  the  same 
care  K>r  it,  was  as  jealous  of  it,  and  farmed  it . 
out  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  a  landlord 
does  his  acres.  John  Pitchfork  was  not,  indeed, 
landlord  of  Thistledown  Farm :  but  General  Gnb- 
bins,  grown  gray  in  the  service  (by  walking 
dayly  from  the  Horse  Guards  to  Bond  Street,)  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Demerara  or  Berbice ; — 
or  Sergeant  Kitely  was  appointed  Judge  .• — and 
each  duly  rendered  to  the  "  noble  Secretary,*'  in 
the  shape  of  rent,  two-thirds  of  the  supposed 
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jp6utB  of  his  appointment.  And  as  Lord  Dun- 
derhead mulcted  theGovernorsandJudges,  sodid 
Mr.  Bribely  fleece  the  underlings ; — and  as  the 
Governors  and  Judges  paid  for  their  dignities,  so 
did  they  make  the  most  of  them.  Imprisonment, 
flogg***?'  fining,  favoring,  delaying, — these  were 
the  methods  of  collecting;  the  revenue;  these, 
too,  were  the  weapons  with  which  their  *•  Arro- 
gances'* in  black  and  scarlet,  tamed  down  the 
spirit  of  their  subjects,  and  widened  the  space 
between  the  colony  and  Great  Britain.  • 

The  colonists,  themselves,  were  not  what  they 
are  at  present ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  not  then 
meek,  modest,  humane,  temperate,  independent 
people  and  lovers  of  liberty:— on  the  contra- 
fy,  they  were  boastful,  and  loved  Scheidam 
and  pine-apple  mm,  worshipped  their  superiors 
in  station,  and  despised  everybody  below  them- 
selves. Thus  the  newly  imported  Engliehers 
held  the  regular  colonists  in  utter  contempt ;  the 
colonists  (a  white  race)  requited  themselves,  by 
contemning  the  mustees  and  quadroons:  these 
last,  on  their  parts,  heartily  despised  the  half- 
caste  :  who,  in  turn,  transmitted  the  scorn  on  to 
the  heads  of  the  downright  blacks.  Whom  the 
blacks  despised,  I  never  could  learn ;  but  proba- 
bly all  the  rest:  and,  in  fact,  they  seem  to* have 
had  ample  cause  for  so  doing,  unless  the  base, 
be^^rly,  and  cruel  vanity  imputed  to  their  "  su- 
periors," be  at  once  a  libel  and  a  fable. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  colony  of 
Demerara,  in  the  year  1 7 — ,  when  a  young  Eng- 
lishman  went  there,  in  order  to  inspect  his  newly 
acquired  property.    His  name  was  John  Vivian. 

fie  came  of  a  tolerably  good  family  in shire ; 

possessed  (without  being  at  all  handsome)  a  dark, 
keen,  intelligent  countenance;  and  derived,  from 
his  father,  a  small  farm  in  his  own  county,  a 
strong  constitution,  and  a  resolute,  invincible 
spirit  Perhaps  he  had  too  much  obstinacy  of 
caaracter — ^perhaps,  also,  an  intrepidity  of  man- 
ner,  and  carelessness  of  established  forms,  which 
would  have  been  unsuitable  to  society  as  now 
constituted.  AH  this  we  will  not  presume  to  de- 
termine. We  do  not  wish  to  extenuate  his  faults, 
of  which  he  had  as  handsome  a  share  as  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  young  gentlemen  who  are  un- 
^r  no  control,  diough  not  altogether  of  precise- 
ly the  same  character.  In  requital  for  these  de- 
fects, however,  he  was  a  man  of  firm  mind,  of  a 
generous  spirit,  and  would  face  danger,  and  stand 
up  against  oppression,  as  readily  on  behalf  of 
others  as  of  himself ;  and,  at  the  bottom  of  all, 
though  it  had  lain  hid  from  his  birth,  (like  some 
of  those  antediluvian  fossils  which  perplex  our 
geologists  and  anti<^uaries)  he  had  a  tenderness 
and  delicacy  of  feeling,  which  must  not  be  passed 
by  without,  at  least,  our  humble  commendation. 

Exactly  eight  weeks  from  the  day  of  his  step- 
ping on  board  the  good  ship,  "  Wager,"  at  Bris- 
tol, Vivian  found  himself  standing  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Demerara,  and  in  front  of  its  capital, 
Stabroek.  In  that  interval,  he  had  been  tossed 
on  the  wild  waters  of  the  Atlantic — had  passed 
from  woolens  to  nankeens — from  English  cold 
to  tropic  heat — and  now  stood  eyeing  the  curious 
groups  which  distinguish  our  colonies,  where 
creatures  of  every  shade,  from  absolute  sable  to 
pallid  white,  may  be  seen — for  the  trouble  only 
of  a  journey. 


But  we  have  a  letter  of  our  hero's  on  this  sub- 
ject, written  to  a  friend  in  England,  on  his  land- 
ing,  which  we  will  unfold  for  the  reader's  benefit. 
Considering  that  the  writer  had  the  range  of  fools- 
cap before  nim»  and  was  transmitting  news  from 
the  torrid  to  the  temperate  zone,  it  may,  at  least, 
lay  claim  to  the  virtue  of  brevity.    Thus  it  runs : 

"  To  Richard  Clinton,  Esq.,  &c.  &c..  Middle 
Temple,  London,  England. 

"WeU,  Dick,— -Here  am  I,  thy  friend,  John 
Vivian,  safely  arrived  at  the  country  of  cotton 
and  tobacco.  Six  months  a^o,  I  would  have  ven- 
tured a  grosschen  that  nothing  on  this  base  earth 
could  have  tempted  me  to  leave  foggy  England : 
but  the  unkennelling  a  knave  was  a  temptation 
not  to  be  resisted ;  and  accordingly  I  am  here,  as 
you  see. 

*'  Since  I  shook  your  hand  at  Bristol,  I  have 
seen  somewhat  of  the  world.  The  Cove  of  Ck)rk 
—the  Madeiras— the  Peak  of  Teneriffe — the  fly- 
ing fish — the  nautilus — ^the  golden-finned  dorado 
— the  deep  blue  seas — and  the  tropic  skies — are 
matters  which  some  would  explain  to  you  in  a 
chapter.  But  I  have  not  the  pen  of  a  ready  wri- 
ter ;  80  you  must  be  content  with  a  simple  enu- 
meration. 

*'  My  voyage  was,  like  all  voyages,  destesta- 
ble.  1  began  with  seasickness  and  piercing 
winds — I  ended  with  heal-ache  and  languor,  ana 
weather  to  which  your  English  dog-days  are  a 
jest.  The  burning,  blazing  heat  was  so  terrific, 
that  I  had  well  nigh  oozed  away  into  a  sea-god. 
Nothing  but  the  valiant  army  of  bottles  which 
your  care  provided  could  have  saved  me.  My 
mouth  was  wide  open,  like  the  seams  of  our 
vessel ;  but,  unlike  them,  it  would  not  be  content 
with  crater.  I  poured  in  draught  after  draught 
of  the  brave  li(}uor.  I  drank  deep  healths  to 
you  and  other  friends ;  till,  at  last,  the  devil,  who 
broils  Europeans  in  these  parts,  took  to  his  wings 
and  fled.  Thus  it  was,  (Jlinton,  that  I  arrived 
finally  at  Demerara. 

"  But  now  comes  your  question  of  *  What  sort 
of  a  place  is  this  same  Demerara  ?'  I'faith,  Dick, 
'tis  flat  enough.  The  run  up  the  river  is,  indeed, 
pretty ;  and  there  are  trees  enough  to  satisfy  even 

Jrour  umbrageous-loving  taste.  It  is,  in  truth, 
and  of  woods — at  least,  on  one  side ;  and  you 
may  roam  among  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and 
guavas  and  mangoes,  amidst  aloes  and  cocoa-nut 
and  cotton  and  mahogany  trees,  till  you  would 
wish  yourself  once  more  on  a  Lancashire  moor. 
Stabroek,  our  capital,  is  a  place  where  the  houses 
are  built  of  wood ;  where  melons,  and  oranges, 
and  pine-apples  grow  as  wild  as  thyself,  Dick ; 
and  where  black,  brown,  white,  and  whitey- 
brown  people,  sangaree  and  cigars,  abound.  Of 
all  these  marvels  I  shall  know  more  shortly.  I 
lodge  here  at  the  house  of  a  Dutch  planter,  where 
you  must  address  me  under  my  traveling  cogno- 
men. John  Vivian  is  extinct  for  a  season ;  but 
your  letter  will  find  me,  if  it  be  addressed  to '  Mr. 
John  Vernon,  to  the  care  of  Mynheer  Schlachen- 
bruchen,  merchant,  in  Demerara.'  That  respect- 
able individual  would  die  the  death  of  shame, 
did  he  know  that  he  held  the  great  *  proprietor,' 
Vivian,  in  his  garret  At  present,  I  am  nothing 
more  than  a  poor  protegee  of  Messrs.  Greffulhe, 
come  out  to  the  not  latitudes  for  the  sake  of 
health  and  employment 
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**  You  shall  hear  from  me  again  speedily :  in 
Ae  mean  time  write  to  me  at  length.  This  letter 
is  a  preface  merely  to  the  innumerable  number  of 
good  things  which  I  design  to  scribble  for  your 
especial  instruction  and  amusement.  It  bears  for 
you  only  a  certificate  of  my  safe  arrival,  and  the 
assurance  that  lam,  as  ever,  your  true  friend, 

"  Vivian." 

Vivian  was,  in  truth,  tolerably  pleased  with 
the  banks  of  the  river,  fringed  as  it  was  with 
trees,  and  spotted  with  cottages ;  but  when  he 
actually  trod  upon  the  ground  of  the  New  World, 
and  found  himself  amidst  a  crowd  of  black  and 
tawny  faces — amidst  hats  like  umbrellas,  paro- 
quets, and  birds  of  every  color  of  the  rainbow, 
and  children,  almost  as  various,  plunging  in  and 
out  of  the  river  like  water-dogs  or  mud-larks — 
he  could  not  conceal  his  admiration,  but  laughed 
outright. 

He  was  not  left  long  to  his  contemplations, 
however ;  for  the  seaport  of  a  West  Indian  colo- 
ny has  as  many  volunteers  of  all  sorts  as  Dublin 
itself.  A  score  of  blacks  were  ready  to  assist 
him  with  his  luggage,  and  at  least  a  dozen  of  free 
Represses  and  mulattoes  had  baskets  of  the  best 
fruit  in  the  world.  He  might  have  had  a  wheel- 
barrowful  for  sixpence,  and  the  aid  of  a  dozen 
Sambos  for  an  insignificant  compliment  in  cop- 
per. Neglecting  these  advantages,  Vivian  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  house  of  the  Myn- 
heer Schlachenbruchen,  the  Fleming,  which  was 
well  known  to  all  the  clamorous  rogues  on  the 
quay.  The  merchant  was  not  at  home ;  having 
retired,  as  usual,  to  sleep  at  his  plantation  house, 
a  few  miles  from  town.  Our  hero,  however,  was 
received,  with  slow  and  formal  respect,  by  his 
principal  clerk,  Hans  Wassel,  a  strange  figure, 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  that  had  origi- 
nally sprung  up  (and  almost  struck  root)  some- 
where near  Ghent  or  Bruges.  Holding  Vivian's 
credentials  at  arm's  length,  this  "  shape**  proceed- 
ed to  decypher  the  address  of  the  letter  through 
an  enormous  pair  of  iron  spectacles.  In  due 
time  he  appeared  to  detect  the  hand- writing  of 
the  London  correspondent;  for  he  breathed  out, 
"  Aw !  Mynheer  Franz  GrefTulhe  !**  and  proceed- 
ed to  open  a  seal  as  big  as  a  saucer,  and  investi- 
gate the  contents.  These  were  evidently  satis- 
ractory ;  for  he  put  on  a  look  of  benevolence, 
and  welcomed  the  new-comer  (who  was  announc- 
ed as  Mr.  Vernon)  to  Stabroek.  "  You  will  take 
a  schnap  .>**  inquired  he,  with  a  look  which  anti- 
cipated an  affirmation.  **  As  soon  as  you  please/* 
replied  Vivian ;  to  which  the  other  retorted  with 
another  «« Aw !"  and  left  the  room  with  some- 
thing approaching  to  alertness,  in  order  to  give 
the  necessary  orders. 

The  ordinary  domestics  of  the  Fleming  were 
much  more  rapid  in  their  movements;  for  Vivian 
had  scarcely  time  to  look  round  and  admire  the 
neatness  of  the  room,  when  a  clatter  at  tbe  door 
compelled  him  to  turn  his  eyes  to  that  quarter. 
He  saw  a  lively-looking  black  come  in,  with  a 
large  pipe  of  curious  construction  and  a  leaden 
box  containing  tobacco,  followed  close  by  his  co- 
mate  Sambo,  (another  •*  nigritude,'*)  who  bore,  in 
both  hands,  a  huge  glass,  almost  as  big  as  a 
punch-bowl,  filled  to  the  brim  with  true  Nantz, 
tempered,  but  not  injured,  by  a  small  portion  of 
water.    Sambo  appeared  jiwdy  proud  of  his  bur- 


den, which  he  placed  on  the  table  in  its  original 
state  of  integrity ;  for,  after  looking  for  a  mo- 
ment lovingly  at  the  liquid,  he  turned  round  to 
Vivian,  «nd  said,  exultingly,  "  Dear  massa!** 

But  we  will  not  detain  the  reader  with  any 
detail  of  our  hefo's  movements  on  his  arrival  in 
the  colony,  excepting  one  or  two,  which  have 
direct  reference  to  our  present  narrative.  He  wa» 
introduced  to  Mynheer  Schlachenburchen  and 
his  wife,  each  of  whom,  were  our  limits  larger,. 
might  faitly  lay  claim  to  commemoration.  As  it 
is,  we  must  pass  them  by,  and  content  ourselves 
with  stating  the  fact  of  their  (the  merchant,  at  all 
events)  treating  Vivian  with  more  conrideratioB 
than  his  ostensible  rank  demanded,  and  introduc- 
ing him  to  their  acquaintance.  The  person,  how- 
ever, into  whose  society  Vivian  was  more  espe- 
cially thrown,  was  a  young  girl,  who  performed 
the  offices  of  governess,  &c.  &c.  in  the  house  of 
the  Mynheer  Schlachenbruchen.  The  visitors  of 
the  family  avoided  her,  as  though  she  had  tbe 
plague,  (even  the  Mynheer  himself  preserved  a 
distance);  and  the  consequence  was,  that  ViFian, 
— himselif  rather  looked  down  upon  by  the  colo- 
nial aristocracy — felt  himself  drawn  nearer  to 
the  friendless  girl,  and  assiduously  cultivated  her 
good  opinion. 

This,  however,  was  not  a  thing  to  be  easily 
attained.  Sophie  Halstein  (for  that  was  her 
name)  had  few  of  the  qualities  commonly  ascrib- 
ed to  thriving  governesses :  she  was,  indeed,  an 
acute-minded  and  even  accomplished  girl;  but 
she  was  as  little  supple,  demure,  or  humble,  as 
Vivian  himself.  In  fact,  she  received  our  hero's 
advances  with  indifferent  cordiality  at  first ;  but 
the  magic  of  sincerity  will  win  its  way;  and 
they  accordingly,  at  last,  became  excellent  friends. 
The  thing  which  surprised  our  hero  the  roost 
was — how  it  was  possible  for  the  dull,  gross,  un- 
enlightened blockheads  of  the  colony  to  feel,  or 
even  affect,  a  disdain  for  one  who  was  evidently 
so  much  their  superior.  At  last,  the  truth  came 
upon  him ;  She  was  the  child  of — a  quadrotm,  / 
She  was  lovely,  graceful,  virtuous,  intellectual, 
accomplished,  modest, — a  model  for  women ;  bnt 
she  had  a  particle — (scarcely  apparent,  indeed, 
but  still  there  icas  a  particle  or  two) — afew drops 
of  blood  of  a  warmer  tinge  than  what  loiters 
through  the  pallid  cheeks  of  a  European :  and 
hence  she  was  visited  by  universal  contempt, 

**  Ten  thousand  curses  light  on  their  narrow 
souls!"  was  Vivian's  first  exclamation.  •*  She 
shall  be  my  friend,  my — my — sister.  Tbe  sense- 
less brutal  wretches ! — ^they  little  think  that,  un- 
der the  mask  of  Vernon,  the  wealthiest  of  their 
tribe  is  among  them,  and  that  he  respects  the  lit- 
tle Pariah  beyond  the  whole  of  their  swollen  and 
beggarly  race."  A  very  short  time  was  suffici^it 
for  him  to  form  a  determination  to  rescue  tbe  ob- 
ject of  his  admiration  from  her  painful  stale  of 
servitude.  Not  being  accustomed,  however,  to 
deal  with  the  delicacy  of  ladies,  he  plunged  at 
once  into  the  matter,  with  headlong  rashness. 

**  Yon  are  badly  off.  Miss  Halstein  ?*'  said  Vi- 
vian to  her,  one  morning,  in  his  very  Unnted 
tone. 

**  I  do  not  complain,  sir,"  replfed  she,  coldly. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  saia  he,  hesitatingly, 
"  and  would  help  you." 

"Spare  your  pity,"  returned  the  lady;  "we 
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hare  neither  of  us  much  to  thank  Fortune  for. 
Yet  you  are  content,  or  seem  bo;  and  so  also  can 
I  be.     We  will  talk  on  another  subject.'* 

**  S*death !  exclaimed  the  other,  recollecting  his 
incognito :  "  I  had  forgot.  Pardon  me — I  was  a 
fool.  You  will  think  me  mad,  with  my  offers  of 
help,  and  my  show  of  pity ;  but  it  is  not  so  :  I 
am  sane  enough,  and  some  of  these  days  you 
shall  confess  it.  Come,  will  you  not  go  with  us 
np  the  river  ?  We  are  to  run  up  almost  as  far 
as  the  Sandhills  to-morrow,  to  visit  the  Reynes- 
tein  estate  and  the  Palm-Groves,  which  belong  to 
the  rich  Englishman,  Vivian.  Perhaps  you  were 
never  there  ?" 

*•  I  was  born  there,"  was  the  reply ;  and  it  was 
somewhat  tremulously  uttered. 

"  Ha !  then  you  will  be  delighted  to  visit  the 
spyt,  no  doubt.  Did  you  know  the  late  proprie- 
tor r 

"  Too  well,"  said  she ;  "  he  was— a  villain," 

"  How,  madam — ?"  Vivian  was  forgetting  him- 
self again,  at  this  attack  on  his  uncle's  memory : 
but  he  hastened  to  recover.  **  I  mean  the  last 
owner,"  he  resumed,  **  whose  name  was,  I  think, 
— ^Morson." 

**  I  knew  him,  sir ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  too  well. 
Do  you  know  by  what  luck  it  was  that  he  ob- 
tained the  Palm-Groves?"  "No?"  "Then  I 
will  tell  you,  sir.  His  predecessor  w^as  a  care^ 
less,  easy,  and  very  old  man.  By  a  series  of  un- 
forseen  reverses,  by  the  failure  of  correspondents, 
and  the  roguery  of  friends,  he  became  involved 
at  last.  All  that  he  wanted,  however,  was  a  lit- 
tle money  for  present  exigencies ;  with  that,  and 
a  course  of  economy  for  a  few  years,  he  might 
have  retrieved  his  broken  fortunes.  His  most 
intimate  friend  and  neighbor  was  this  Morson. 
Who,  then,  was  more  likely  than  he  to  help  him 
with  a  loan  of  money  ?  He  was  rich  and  child- 
less ;  but  the  old  planter,  whom  I  have  spoken 
of,  had  one  single  child — a  girl.  Pity,  therefore, 
as  well  as  friendship,  might  move  Morson  to  aid 
in  his  extremity.  And  he  did  aid  him — at  least 
he  lent  him  money,  at  the  instigation  of  his  man- 
ager— " 

"  Seyton  ?"  asked  Vivian,  interrupting  her. 

**  Yes,  Seyton,"  replied  she,  "  who  coveted  the 
old  planter's  daughter  for  a  wife,  and  who 
thouffht  that,  if  the  parent  were  ruined,  his  child 
would  be  glad  of  any  refuge.  He  dreamed  that 
she,  who  had  interfered  often  between  him  and 
his  victims,  would  forget  all  her  old  abhorrence, 
and  unite  her  fate  with  that  of  the  most  barbar 
OU8  tyrant  that  ever  disgraced  even  a  West  Indi- 
an colony.  Weil,  sir,^ — to  end  this  tedious 
story—" 

"  It  is  most  interesting  to  me,"  said  Vivian — 
"  deeply,  deeply  interesting ;"  and  his  glowing 
eyes  and  earnest  attention  were  sufficient  proofs 
that  he  spoke  truly. 

"Weil,  sir, — the  end  was,  that  Morson  ad 
▼anced  the  money ;  that  Seyton  intrigued  with 
the  slaves,  and  caused  many  of  them  to  revolt 
#nd  run  away  into  the  woods ;  and  that  the  poor 
old  man  fell  from  trouble  into  want,  and  irom 
want  into  absolute  despair.  His  plantations  were 
useless-;  his  crops  perished  on  the  ground,  for 
want  of  slaves;  his  mills  and  buildings  were 
burnt  by  unknown  hands ;  and  finally,  nis  hard 
and  avaricious  creditor,  the  relentless  Morson, 


came  upon  him,  and  took  possession  of  all  his 
estates,  for  a  debt.amountin^  to  one-sixth  of  their 
valae.  The  old  man" — ^Miss  Halstein's  voice 
shook  at  this  part,  and  betrayed  great  agitation, 
— "  The  old  man  soon  afterward  died,  and  his 
only  child  was  cast  upon  the  world  to  earn  her 
bitter  bread. — This  is  all,  sir.  I  have  given  you 
the  history  of  one-half  of  Mr.  Vivian's  property ; 
perhaps  the  other**  (she  spoke  this  with  some  aC' 
rimony)  "  is  held  upon  a  similar  tenure." 

".  God  forbid  !"  said  Vivian.  "  But  Seyton  ?— 
Did  he  urge  his  suit  ?" 

"  He  did,  and  was  refused.  And  therefore  it 
is  (for  he  is  a  bad  and  revengeful  man)  that  I  am 
fearful  of  coming  upon  an  estate  of  which  he  is 
essentiall^r,  the  master.  In  the  absence  of  Mr^ 
Vivian,  his  power  is  uncontrolled;  and  there  is 
no  knowing  what  claim  he  might  urge  against 
me.  He  once  hinted  that  I  was  born  a  slave  on 
the  Palm-Grove  estate,  and,  as  such,  belonged  to 
his  master — I,  who  am  the  only  daughter  oiWil- 
helm  Halstein,  to  whom  all,  but  a  few  years  ago, 
belonged." 

"  You/**  exclaimed  our  hero,  "  Are  you  the  per- 
son whom  Vivian  intercepts  ?  He  shall  do  it  no* 
more.  Rest  content.  Miss  Halstein,  Vivian  is 
not  the  man  to  injure  any  one,  and  least  of  all 
yourself.  Go  with  us  to-morrow — I  beg,  I  pray 
that  you  will.  I  pledge  my  honor — my  soul,  that 
you  shall  not  be  a  sufferer." 

The  lady  still  refused,  however,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  old  merchant  (Schlachenburchen,  to  whom 
Vivian  had  spoken  in  the  meantime)  had  also 
given  his  solemn  promise  to  protect  her,  that  she 
consented  to  go.  She  was  a  little  surprised,  in- 
deed, at  Vivian's  urging  the  matter  so  venemently, 
but  as  the  merchant  seconded  his  requests,  she 
could  not  continue  to  refuse. 

A  row  up  the  river  Demerara,  past  Diamond 
Point,  to  the  Sandhills,  need  not  call  for  any  par- 
ticular description.  We  will  suppose  that  the 
party  had  arrived  at  the  Palm-Grove  estate,  which 
the  merchant  (authorized  by  a  power  transmitted 
by  Vivian  from  England)  had  come  to  overlook. 

The  party  were  introduced  to  Seyton,  a  fero- 
cious looking  man,  of  middle  age,  who,  with  a 
mixture  of  self  consequence  and  ambiguous  civi- 
lity, welcomed  the  merchant  and  his  companions. 
He  took  no  notice  of  Vivian,  indeed,  but  when 
he  saw  Miss  Halstein  (who  leant  on  our  hero's 
arm)  his  eyes  sparkled  and  his  lip  curled,  and 
turning  to  the  merchant,  he  said  hastily,  "  Before 
you  leave  the  estate,  there  is  a  point  of  some  con- 
sequence that  I  must  take  leave  to  mention,  re- 
specting this  young  person  :"  and  he  touched  her, 
as  he  6i>oke,  with  the  point  of  the  cane  that  he 
carried  in  his  haad. 

"Stand  off,  fellow!"  said  Vivian,  angrily, 
"  another  touch,  or  another  insolent  word,  and  I 
will  lay  you  at  my  feet." 

The  other  started,  and  examined  our  hero's  ap- 
pearance, cautiously  and  sullenly.  He  saw  no- 
thing, however,  except  an  athletic  figure  and  a 
resolute  countenance,  and  retreated  from  collision 
with  so  formidable  an  opponent.  He  did  not, 
however,  retreat  from  his  demand. 

"  Observe,  Mynheer,"  said  he,  addressing  the 
merchant  once  more — ^**  I  speak  as  the  agent  only 
of  Mr.  Vivian.    This — gentleman  will  scarcely 
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blame  me  for  insistiug  on  the  rights  of  my  prin- 
cipal." 

"By  no  means — ^by  no  means,**  replied  the 
mercbiant.  "  All  in  good  time.  We  will  talk  of 
Aat,  presently.  In  tne  mean  time,  we  will  look 
at  the  balances.  After  that,  we  will  ask  what 
yonr  larder  contains;  and  then — for  the  rights 
you  speak  of.  Eh,  Mr.  Vernon — is  not  that  the 
way?*' 

"  Certainly,  certainly,**  said  Vivian.  "  Miss 
Halstein  will  leave  all  to  you :  I  am  quite  sure 
that  she  may  do  so  safely.** 

Two  or  three  hours  were  sufficient  to  overlook 
the  accounts,  and  to  dispose  of  the  refreshments, 
which  were  offered  with  some  degree  of  parade 
to  the  visitors,  at  the  expense  of  the  estate.  Vi- 
vian ate  heartily,  and  without  scruple,  of  the  pro- 
duce of  his  own  property ;  and  everything  un- 
pleasant seemed  forgotten,  except  by  Miss  Hal- 
stein, when  the  party  (which  had  been  augment- 
ed, as  agreed  upon,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Syndic, 
from  Stabroek)  prepared  to  go. 

"  Now,**  said  Seyton,  **  I  must  once  more  draw 
your  attention  to  my  demand.  I  claim  this — lady, 
if  you  will, — as  a  slave.  She  was  bom  on  the 
estate,  has  never  been  made  free,  and  belongs  of 
right  to  my  principal,  Vivian.** 

"  Bah  !  man,*'  exclaimed  the  merchant ;  "  L 
thought  all  that  was  past.  Surely,  good  wine 
and  excellent  Nantz  must  have  washed  all  such 
bad  thoughts  out  of  your  head.  Come,  let  us  go. 
Sophie,  girl,  take  hold  of  Mr.  Vernon's  arm, 
and ** 

*•  By  your  leave,  it  must  not  be  so,**  said  Sey- 
ton, imperatively.  He  rang  the  bell,  and  eight 
or  ten  olack  slaves  appeared.  *'  You  are  at  lib- 
erty to  go,  gentlemen;  but  the  lady  remains  with 
me.  Havel  not  the  law  with  me?**  added  he, 
addressing  the  Syndic. 

The  officer  assented,  adding,  however,  that  all 
depended  on  the  will  of  Vivian.  The  lady  might, 
inaeed,  be  entitled  to  her  liberty;  but  until  she 
proved  her  freedom,  she  must  remain  the  proper- 
ty of  the  planter. 

**  That  IS  sufficient,**  said  Seyton,  «  I  am  Vi- 
vian*8  representative.** 

*•  Then  I  am  lost,**  exclaimed  Sophie. 

"Pardon  me,**  replied  the  Syndic,  " Mr.  Sey- 
ton is  superseded.  Mynheer,  here,  has  the  pow- 
er of  appointinr  a  manager  over  this  property. 
Besides  which,  Mr.  Vivian  himself  has  arrived  at 
Stabroek—** 

"  Ha  !**— said  Seyton,  "  then  no  time  is  to  be 
lost.     Superseded  or  not,  Mr.  Vivian  shall  not 
lose  his  property.    Do  your  duty,  fellows,**  ad 
ded  he,  addressing  the  slaves.    "  Seize  upon  that 
woman,  in  the  name  of  your  master,  Vivian." 

"  Back,  I  say,'*  said  our  hero,  pulling  out  a 
brace  of  pistols,  and  pointing  them  toward  the 
advancing  negroes.  "  Back,  men,  and  be  wise. 
And  you,  Mr.  Manager,  or  whatever  you  are, — 
take  need  how  you  overstep  your  duty.  Know, 
Sirrah,  that  your  master  does  not  think  your  false 
accounts  the  worst  part  of  your  baa  history. 
Your  cruelty  to  these  poor  slaves  beneath  you, 
has  come  to  his  ears ;  and  for  that  he'  dismisses 
you  his  service.  For  your  impudent  and  un- 
founded claim  upon  this  lady,  whom  your  master 
loves — 


"  What !**  exclaimed  Sophie :  but  themeidia&t 
restrained  her  surprise. 

"  Whom  your  master  loves,  woos,  and  wbdn 
— ^if  heaven  is  propitious  (he  says  this  doubtin^ly 
and  humbly)  he  will  win — For  this  atrockma  in- 
sult there  is  no  punishment  great  enough.  Yet  if 
any  attempt  be  made  upon  her,  you  shall  at  leaM 
be  chastised  to  your  heart's  content.  Be  satisfied 
that  I  do  not  jest,  and  remain  quiet." 

"  We  are  all  armed,  Mr.  Seyton,"  said  tke 
merchant ;"  you  had  better  let  us  depart  ouietly." 

"  She  shall  not  go,"  replied  Seyton,  foaminf^ 
with  rage.  "  Once  more  seize  upon  her,  men : 
seize  upon  her  for  your  master,  Vivian.  Till  he 
comes,  I  will  obey  at  least." 

**Hei8herer*  said  Vivian,  rushing  between 
Sophie  and  her  adversaries—"  He  is  here :  he 
overiooks  you,  and  will  punish  you.  Look, 
slaves,  I  AM  Vivian,— your  master.'  Obey  me, 
as  you  value  the  liberty  which  every  man  on  my 
estate  shall  have  if  he  deserve  it.** 

"  What  he  says  is  true.  This  is,  indeed,  Mr. 
Vivian,**  said  the  merchant ;— and  the  Syndic  cor- 
roborated his  tale.  All  was  quiet  in  an  instant. 
Yet  Sophie  Halstein  still  looked  overcome. 
"  What  is  this  ?**  inquired  the  merchant :  "  You 
ought  to  be  rejoiced.** 

"  I  am,**  she  replied.  "  But,— Mr.  Vivian,  you 
have  something  to  forget.  Can  you  forgive 
me  r 

"  I  cannot,**  answered  Vivian ;  "  unless  with 
the  Palm-Groves,  (which  from  this  moment  is  all 
your  own,)  you  take  an  incumbrance  with  it." 

"  And  that  is—?**  said  Miss  Halstein,  inquir- 
ingly. 

"  It  is  myself,  Sophie,**  replied  Vivian,  tender- 
ly. "  Prithee,  be  generous ;  and  think  what  a 
way  I  have  wandered  from  home.  Take  pity  on 
me,  and  give  me  shelter  with  you  at  the  Palm- 
Groves.'* 

"We  will  talk  of  this  hereafter,"  said  Miss 
Halstein  gently,  and  dropping  her  eyes  upon  tbe 
ground. 

"  What  a  strange  lover  he  is !"  whispered  Hie 
Syndic  to  the  merchant. 

"  That  is  true  enough  :"  answered  the  other. 
"  Yet  would  I  wager  a  grosechcn  that  he  suc- 
ceeds. He  is  a  fine,  intrepid,  persevering  yo«ing 
fellow;  and  such  men  seldom  fail  in  any  Ihmg 
that  they  set  their  hearts  upon." 

— ^The  old  merchant  was  a  true  prophet  For 
before  three  months  had  elapsed,  the  prettv  Sophie 
became  lawful  mistress  of  the  heart  and  house- 
hold of  Vivian.  The  Reynestein  flourished  ;  bot 
the  Palm-Groves  became  their  home.  In  the 
course  of  time,  the  blacks  on  their  estates  were 
enabled,  in  pursuance  of  a  system  equally  "wiec 
and  generous,  to  emerge  from  the  condition  of 
bondmen ;  but  they  still  remained  as  cultivators, 
attracted  equally  by  kind  treatment,  and  an  equit- 
able share  of  the  profits  of  their  labors. 

"After  all,— the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  worW," 
said  Vivian,  one  day  to  his  wife,  "  is  conferring 
pleasure ;  and  the  greatest  pleasure  which  Snc 
can  confer,  is  to  give  Freedom  to  one's  frflow- 
men." 


Wht  is  a  lever  a  good  thing  for  a  gentleman  to 
shave  with .'    Becanse  it  is  a  raiser. 
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TO   ONB   REMEMfi£RBD. 

BT  PABK  BENJAMIN. 

My  chtiming  Kate ! 
(Let  me  at  least  in  fancy  call  thee  mine, 
And  taste,  though  dreamingly,  a  bliss  divine!) 

Sad  is  my  fate 
That  I  can  not  thy  riolet  eyes  behold, 
Or  the  bright  waving  of  thy  loclts  of  gold. 

My  pathway  ]tes-> 
How  distant,  lovely  Katharine,  from  thine  own ! 
Far  in  the  zenith  of  the  sapphire  zone, 

Queen  of  the  skies, 
Thy  star  is  set,  and  I  my  lonely  sphere 
Keep  in  the  nadir,  through  the  circling  year. 

I  saw  thy  smile 
But  once— yet  oh!  that  once  in  memory  glows. 
Like  some  rose-colored  fiame  raid  desert  snows, 

Or  some  green  isle 
Among  the  billows,  which  the  seaman  hails 
When,  lost  and  tost,  he  trims  his  shattered  sails. 

A  maiden  ttUl, 
Pore  through  the  world  in  solitary  pride 
Thott  raovest,  Katharine,  like  a  heavenly  bride ! 

So  flows  a  rill, 
Bom  in  a  mountain  region,  clear  and  free, 
From  its  small  fountain  to  the  eternal  sea. 

My  very  name 
I  scarce  can  hope  that  thou  may'st  call  to  mind. 
More  than  the  rustling  of  last  suromer*8  wind— 

I  cannot  claim 
One  of  thy  gentle  thoughts,  nor  beg  of  fate 
To  yield  me  one  faint  sigh  of  charming  Kate. 

But  yet  at  times 
Through  my  hearths  chords  remembered  voices  breathe 
And  make  JBolian  music,  and  I  wreathe 

Some  wilding  rhymes. 
With  pious  hand  to  garland  beauty's  ahrine— 
And  this  the  offering  1  lay  on  thine !  Albion. 


BONAPARTE  AT  MISS  FROUNCE'S 
SCHOOL. 

BY   O.   A.   A*BECK£TT. 

The  mind  of  infancy  is  said  to  resemble  wax, 
and  certainly,  from  its  excessive  softness,  there  is 
reason  in  the  simile.  The  impressions  made  upon 
children  by  pnblic  events  are  very  curious,  and 
\raiTant  us  in  looking  back  upon  boyhood  as  one 
of  the  very  greenest  spots  of  our  existence.  In 
the  following  chapter  will  be  found  a  few  Juven- 
ile Reminiscences  of  the  War  with  France  and 
Bonaparte. 

During  the  very  stirring  events  that  were  tak- 
ing place  on  the  Continent  of  Eurof  e  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  my  father,  who  was 
a  respectable  attorney,  thought  it  prudent  to  place 
me  at  a  preparatorv  school  near  Kensington. 
While  Pitt  was  boldly  contending  against  the 
revolutionary  mania  of  France,  I  was  engaged 
in  a  laborious  contest  with  the  difficulties  of 
Lindley  Murray.  It  was  almost  on  the  very  day 
of  Badajoz  being  taken,  that  I  succeeded  in  mas- 
tering the  last  chapter  of  the  Mother's  Catechism ; 
and  the  same  post  that  brought  news  of  Welling- 
ton having  forced  the  enemy's  lines,  and  secured 


his  colors,  gave  intelli^nce  of  my  having  carried 
off  the  silver  pen  in  tnumph,  as  a  prize  for  writ- 
ing against  my  schoolfellows. 

W  hiie  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  taking  lessons 
in  the  art  of  war,  I  was  struggling  in  an  estab- 
lishment for  ••  young  gentlemen  from  three  to 
eight,"  against  being  drenched  from  the  Pierian 
spring,  whose  water  is  laid  on  to  the  youthful 
mind  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty  guineas  per  an- 
num. When  the  illustrious  Wellington  forced 
the  enemy  to  lay  down  his  arms,  I  had  surrender- 
ed the  customary  spoon,  fork,  and  six  towels 
into  the  hands  of  my  schoolmistress.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  warlike  character  of  the  times  in  which 
she  lived  had  impressed  itself  on  her  nature,  for 
she  was  ^eatly  addicted  to  the  system  of  flog- 
ging, which  is  one  of  the  necessary  features  of  a 
military  era.  Often  has  the  word  been  given  to 
"  march  up"  into  the  bed -room  of  the  lady  who 
presided  over  the  school,  and  frequently  have  I 
obeyed  the  summons,  when  the  birch,  or  a  busk 
from  the  stays  of  my  instructress,  has  expiated 
some  piece  of  juvenile  delinouency.  In  vain 
were  the  words  "  I  will  be  good,"  reiterated  amid 
screams  and  tears ;  for,  until  the  avenging  rod  or 
the  vindicatory  whalebone — as  the  case  might  be 
— had  done  its  office,  it  was  hopeless  to  try  to 
stay  the  hand  of  Miss  Frounce,  who  took  in 
young  gentlemen  from  three  to  eight — and,  ten 
to  one,  took  in  their  parents  also. 

But  while  I  am  dwelling  on  the  memory  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  Hammersmith  Road,  1  am  for- 
getting the  stirring  events  that  were  taking  place 
on  the  Continent.  Bonaparte  had  just  escaped 
from  Elba,  and  Miss  Frounce,  like  an  admiraole 
politician,  took  advantage  of  this  important  event 
to  overawe  the  "  young  gentlemen  from  three  to 
eight"  who  were  under  Tier  guidance.  On  all  oc- 
casions Bonaparte  was  held  up  as  the  great  bug- 
bear, and  there  was  not  a  boy  in  the  school  who 
was  not  firmly  convinced  that  Miss  Frounce  had 
Napoleon  under  her  thumb— that,  in  fact,  if  any 
of  "  the  young  gentlemen"  should  prove  refrac- 
tory. Miss  Frounce  had  it  in  her  nower  to  send 
for  Bony  with  as  much  facility  as  she  could  order 
the  sweeps  of  the  dustman.  If  a  boy,  when 
spelling,  knocked  an  i  out  of  the  word  annihi- 
late, he  was  threatened  with  being  handed  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  Bonaparte ;  and  every 
one  of  the  pupils  of  Miss  Frounce  felt  assured 
that,  if  Napoleon  invaded  England,  he  would 
knock  at  the  door  of  the  "  establishment  for 
young  gentiemen  from  three  to  eight"  the  very 
morning  after  his  arrival. 

Whatever  might  have  been  his  feeling  of  hos- 
tility toward  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  my  firm  conviction  was,  that 
Master  Snodgrass,  who  had  been  turned  back  in 
grammar,  had  much  more  to  apprehend  from  Na- 
poleon than  the  Regent  and  the  ministers.  Some- 
times have  I  contemplated  the  possibility  of  hid- 
ing in  case  of  the  dreaded  visit;  but  then  it  has 
flashed  upon  my  juvenile  mind  that  Bonaparte 
was  not  to  be  baffled,  and  that  he  would  inevita- 
bly look  under  all  the  beds  in  the  house,  rather 
than  be  foiled  in  the  vengeance  which  the  "young 
gentlemen  from  three  to  eight"  were  convinced 
inspired  him. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  panic  that'  seized  on 
"  all  the  boys"  when  the  fact  was  announced  that 
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a  leg  of  muttoD  had  been  stolen  from  the  larder. 
Who  could  be  the  thief?  Why,  of  course,  no- 
body but  Bonaparte.  Miss  Frounce,  wishing  to 
enhance  the  intimidating  reputation  of  her  ereat 
bugbear,  favored  the  idea,  and  the  whole  of  the 
**  young  gentlemen  from  thre"^  to  eight,"  were 
under  the  firm  impression  that  Bonaparte  had 
landed  in  England  during  the  night,  secured  the 
leg  of  mutton,  and  retreated  before  daylight  into 
the  bosom  of  his  own  army. 

Such  impressions  as  those  I  have  related  are 
strange  and  absurd ;  but  there  are  many  now  liv- 
ing who,  if  they  happened,  during  the  time  of 
the  Bonaparte  panic,  to  be  inmates  of  a  prepara- 
tory school  for  **  young  gentlemen  from  three  to 
eight,"  will  recognise  the  fidelity  of  the  feelings 
I  have  described. 

I  never  ate  the  lollipop  which  went  by  the 
name  of  his  ribs,  without  being  awed  by  a  sort 
of  unaccountable  fear  that  Bonaparte  might  yet 
break  from  his  captivity,  and  pay  me  off  person- 
ally for  the  indignity  offered  him  in  purchasing  a 
hap'orth  of  his  anatomy,  and  sucking  it,  like  Tom 
Trot  or  Everton  Toffe. 


THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG. 

BY     PRATT. 

A  FAVORITE  dog,  belonging  to  an  English  noble- 
man, had  fallen  into  disgrace,  from  an  incorrigi- 
ble habit  of  annoying  the  flocks  of  the  neighbor- 
ing farmers.  One  ofthese  having,  in  vain,  driven 
the  depredator  from  bis  premises,  came  at  length 
to  the  offender's  master,  with  a  dead  lamb  under 
his  arm,  the  victim  of  the  last  night's  plunder. 
The  nobleman  being  extremely  angry  at  tne  dog's 
tranepression,  rang  the  bell  for  his  servant,  and  or- 
dered him.  to  be  immediately  hanged,  or  some 
other  way  disposed  of,  so  that,  on  his  return  from 
a  journey  he  was  about  to  undertake,  he  might 
never  see  him  again.  He  then  left  the  apartment, 
and  the  fate  of  the  dog  was  for  a  few  hours  sus- 
pended. The  intervsu,  though  short,  was  not 
thrown  away.  The  condemned  animal  was  suf- 
ficiently an  adept  in  the  tones  of  his  master's 
voice,  not  to  believe  there  was  any  hope  left  for  a 
reversion  of  his  sentence.  He  therefore  adopted 
the  only  alternative  between  life  and  death,  by 
making  his  escape.  In  the  course  of  the  evening, 
while  the  same  servant  was  waiting  at  table,  his 
lordship  demanded  if  his  order  had  been  obeyed 
respecting  the  dog.  "  After  an  hour's  search,  he 
is  no  where  to  be  found,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
servant.  The  rest  of  the  domestics  were  ques- 
tioned, and  their  answers  similar.  The  general 
conclusion  for  some  days  was,  that  the  dog,  con- 
scious of  being  in  disgrace,  had  hid  himself  in 
the  house  of  a  tenant,  or  some  other  person  who 
knew  him.  A  month,  however,  passed  without 
any  thing  being  heard  respecting  him;  it  was 
therefore  thought  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
his  late  accuser,  the  farmer,  and  hanged  for  his 
transgressions. 

About  a  jear  after,  while  his  lordship  was 
journeying  into  Scotland,  attended  only  by  one 
Bervant,a  severe  storm  drove  him  to  shelter  under 
a  hovel  belonging  to  a  public  house,  situated  at 


some  distance  from  the  road,  upon  a  heath.  The 
tempest  continuing,  threatening  rather  to  increase 
than  abate,  the  night  coming  on,  and  no  house 
suitable  to  the  accommodation  of  such  a  guest, 
his  lordship  was  at  length  induced  to  dismount, 
and  go  into  the  little  inn  adjoining  the  shed.  On 
his  entrance,  an  air  of  surprize  and  consternation 
marked  the  features  and  conduct  of  both  the  inn- 
holder  and  his  wife.  Ck>nfused  and  incoherent 
answers  were  made  to  common  questions ;  and 
soon  after,  a  whispering  took  place  between  the 
two  fore-mentioned  persons.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  guest  was  shown  into  a  small  parlor,  a 
faggot  was  thrown  on  the  fire,  and  such  refresh- 
ments as  the  house  afforded,  were  preparing,  there 
being  no  appearance  whatever  oi  more  favorable 
weather  allowing  them  to  depart. 

As  the  servant  maid  was  spreading  the  cloth, 
a  visible  tremor  shook  her  frame,  so  that  it  was 
not  without  difficulty  she  performed  her  office. 
His  lordship  noticed  a  certain  strangeness  of  the 
whole  groupe,  but  remembering  to  have  heard 
his  servant  mention  the  words,  **  my  lord,**  as  he 
alighted  from  his  horse,  he  naturally  imputed  this 
to  their  having  unexpectedly  a  guest  in  their 
house  above  the  rank  of  those  whom  they  were 
accustomed  to  entertain.  The  awkwardness  of 
intended  respect  in  such  cases,  and  from  sach 
persons,  will  often  produce  these  embanassments. 
His  lordship  having  now  made  up  his  mind  to 
remain  that  night,  supper  was  served ;  when  m 
most  unexpected  visiter  made  his  appearance. — 
"  Grood  heavens  !"  exclained  his  lordship,  "  is  it 
possible  I  should  find  my  poor  dog  alive,  and  in 
this  place  ? — How  wonder/ul !— how  welcome  !• 
— He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  caress  his  long- 
lost  favorite;  but  the  dog,  after  looking  earnestly 
at  his  ancient  master,  shrunk  from  him  and  kept 
aloof,  and  took  the  first  opportunity  of  the  door 
being  opened  to  leave  the  room  ;  but  still  took 
his  station  on  the  other  side  of  the  door,  as  if 
watching  some  expected  event. 

Of  the  dog's  history,  from  the  time  of  his  elon«> 
ment,  little  more  resulted  from  inquiry,  than  that 
he  had  one  day  followed  some  drovers  who  came 
to  refresh  themselves  and  their  cattle :  and  that, 
appearing  to  be  foot-sore  with  travel,  and  unable 
to  proceed  with  his  companions,  he  staid  in  the 
house,  and  had  remained  there  ever  since.  This 
account  was  obtained  from  the  hostler,  who  aid- 
ded,  he  was  as  harmless  a  creature  as  any  betwixt 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  His  lordship,  intended  to 
rise  early  in  the  morning,  to  make  up  the  tine 
thus  sacrificed  to  the  night,  which  was  still  stonny,. 
ordered  the  servant  to  show  him  to  his  chamber. 
As  he  passed  the  common  room  which  communi- 
cated with  the  parlor,  he  noticed  the  innkeeper  and 
his  wife  in  earnest  discourse  with  three  meo» 
muffled  up  in  horseman's  coats,  who  seemed  to 
have  just  come  from  buffeting  the  teinpest,  and 
not  a  little  anxious  to  counteract  its  effects ;  for 
both  the  landlord  and  his  wife  were  filling  their 
glasses  with  spirits.  His  lordship,  on  going  to 
his  chamber,  atter  the  maid  and  his  own  servant,, 
heard  a  fierce  growl,  as  from  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
**  Here  is  the  do^  again,  my  lord,"  exclaimed  the 
servant. — **  He  is  often  cross  and  churlish  to 
strangers,"  observed  the  maid,  **  yet  he  never 
bites."  As  they  came  nearer  the  door,  his  growl 
increased  to  a  furious  bark ;  but  upon  the  maid's 
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speak iog  to  him  sharply,  he  suffered  her  to  enter 
the  chamber,  and  the  servant  stepped  back  to 
hold  the  light  to  his  lord.  On  his  old  master's 
advancine  toward  the  chamber,  the  dog  drew 
back,  and  stood  with  a  determined  air  of  opposi- 
tioD,  as  if  to  guard  the  entrance.  His  lordship 
then  called  the  dog  by  his  name,  and  on  repeating 
some  terms  of  fondness,  which,  in  psist  times,  he 
bad  familiarly  been  accustomed  to,  ne  licked  the 
hand  from  whose  endearments  he  had  so  long 
been  estranged. 

But  he  still  held  firm  to  his  purpose,  and  en- 
deavored to  oppose  his  master's  passing  to  the 
chamber.  Yet  the  servant  was  suffered,  without 
further  disputing  the  point,  to  eo  out ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  another  growl,  though  one  rather 
of  anger  than  resistance,  and  which  accompanied 
her  with  increased  fierceness  all  the  way  down 
stairs,  which  she  descended  with  the  same  strange 
kind  of  hurry  and  confusion  that  had  marked  her 
behavior  ever  since  his  lordship's  arrival.  His 
lordship  was  prevented  from  dwelling  long  on 
this  circumstance,  by  an  attention  to  the  dog, 
who,  without  being  solicited  farther,  went  a  few 
paces  from  the  threshold  of  the  door,  at  which 
be  kept  guard;  and  after  caressing  his  lordship, 
and^ng  every  gentle  art  of  afifectionate  persua- 
sion, (speech  alone  left  out)  went  down  one  of 
the  stairs,  as  if  to  persuade  his  master  to  accom- 
pany him.  His  lordship  had  his  foot  upon  the 
threshold,  when  the  dog  caught  (the  skirt  of  his 
coat  between  his  teeth,  and  tugged  it  with  great 
violence,  yet  with  every  token  of  love  and  terror; 
for  he  now  appeared  to  partake  of  the  general 
confusion  of  the  family.  The  poor  animal  again 
renewed  his  fondling,  rubbed-his  face  softly  along 
his  master's  side,  sought  the  patting  hand,  raised 
his  soliciting  feet,  and  during  these  endearing 
ways  she  whined  and  trembled  to  a  degree,  that 
could  not  escape  the  attention  both  of  the  master 
and  the  servant. 

"  I  should  suspect,"  said  his  lordship,  **  where 
I  apt  to  credit  omens,  from  a  connexion  betwixt 
the  deportment  of  the  people  of  this  inn,  and  the 
unaccountable  solicitude  of  the  dog,  that  there  is 
someting  wrong  about  this  house." — **I  have 
long  been  of  the  same  opinion."  observed  the 
servant,  "  and  wish,  your  honor,  we  had  been 
wet  to  the  ski )  in  proceeding,  rather  than  to  have 
stopped  here." 

**  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  wishes,"  rejoined  his 
lordship,  **  neither  can  we  set  off  now,  were  I 
disposed ;  for  the  hurricane  is  more  furious  than 
ever.  Let  us,  therefore,  make  the  best  of  it.  In 
what  part  of  the  house  do  yon  sleep  ?"  "  Close 
at  the  head  of  your  lordship's  bed,"  answered  the 
domestic,  **  in  a  little  closet,  slipside  of  a  room 
by  the  stairs — there,  my  lord,"  added  the  servant, 
pointing  to  a  small  door  on  the  right. 

"  Then  go  to  bed — we  are  not  wholly  without 
means  of  defence,  you  know;  and  whichever  of 
us  shall  be  first  alarmed,  Aiay  apprize  the  other. 
At  the  same  time,  all  this  may  be  nothing  more 
than  the  work  of  our  own  fancies." 

The  anxiety  of  the  dog,  during  this  conversa- 
tion cannot  be  expressed.  On  the  servant's  leav- 
ing the  room,  the  dof|^  ran  hastily  to  the  door,  as 
if  in  hopes  his  lordship  would  follow ;  and  look- 
ed as  if  to  entice  him  so  to  do.  UpNon  his  lord- 
ship's advancing  a  few  steps,  the  vigilant  crea- 


ture leaped  up  with  every  sign  of  satisfaction ; 
but  when  he  found  those  steps  were  directed  only 
to  close  the  door,  his  dejection  was  depicted  in  a 
manner  no  less  lively  than  had  been  his  joy. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  not  to  be  impressed 
by  those  unaccountable  circumstances,  yet  his 
lordship  was  almost  ashamed  of  yielding  to  them ; 
and  finding  all  quiet,  both  above  and  below,  ex- 
cept the  noise  of  the  wind  and  rain,  and  finding 
that  no  caresses  could  draw  the  dog  from  the  part 
of  the  room  he  had  chosen,*  his  lordship  made  a 
bed  for  the  poor  fellow  with  one  of  the  mats,  and 
then  sought  repose  himself.  Neither  the  dog, 
however,  nor  the  master,  could  rest.  The  former 
rose  often,  and  paced  about  the  room :  sometimes 
he  came  close  to  the  bed-curtains,  and  sometimes 
whined  piteously,  although  the  hand  of  reconcil- 
iation was  put  forth  to  soothe  him.  In  the  course 
of  an  hour  after  this,  his  locdship,  wearied 
with  conjectures,  fell  asleep ;  but  he  was  soon 
aroused  by  his  four-footed  friend,  whom  he  heard 
scratching  violently  at  the  closet-door ;  an  action 
which  was  accompanied  b]^the  gnashing  of  the 
dog's  teeth,  intermixed  with  the  most  furious 
growlings.  His  lordship,  who  had  laid  himself 
down  in  his  clothes,  and  literally  resting  on  his 
arms — his  brace  of  pistols  fcing  under  his  pillow 
— now  sprung  from  ihe  bed.  The  rain  had  ceas- 
ed, and  the  wind  abated,  from  which  circum- 
stances he  hoped  to  hear  better  what  was  pass- 
ing. But  nothing,  for  an  instant,  appeased  the 
rage  of  the  dog,  who  finding  his  paws  unable  to 
force  a  passage  into  the  closet,  put  his  teeth  to  a 
small  aperture  at  the  bottom,  and  attempted  to 
gnaw  away  the  obstruction.  There  could  be  no 
longer  a  doubt  that  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  or 
danger,  whatsoever  it  might  be,  lay  in  that  closet. 
Yet  there  appeared  some  risk  in  opening  it ;  more 
particularly  when,  on  trying  to  force  the  lock,  it 
was  found  to  be  secured  by  some  fastening  on 
the  inside.  A  knocking  was  now  heard  at  the 
chamber  door,  through  the  key-hole  of  which,  a 
voice  exclaimed — *  For  God's  sake,  my  lord,  let 
me  in.'  His  lordship,  knowing  this  to  proceed 
from  his  servant,  advanced  armed,  and  admitted 
him.  "  All  seems  quiet,  my  lord,  below  stairs 
and  above,"  said  the  man,  "  for  I  have  never 
closed  my  eyes.  For  Heaven's  sake !  what  can 
be  the  matter  with  the  dog,  to  occasion  such  a 
dismal  barking  ?"  "  That  I  am  resolved  to  know," 
answered  his  lordship,  furiously  pushing  the 
closet  door.  No  sooner  was  it  burst  open,  than 
the  dog,  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  rushed  in, 
and  was  followed  both  by  the  master  and  man. 
The  candle  had  gone  out  in  the  bustle,  and  the 
extreme  darkness  of  the  night  prevented  them 
from  seeing  any  object  whatever.  But  a  hust- 
ling sort  of  noise  was  heard  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  closet.  His  lordship  then  fired  one  of  his 
pistols  at  random,  by  way  of  alarm.  A  piercing 
cry,  ending  in  a  loud  groan,  immediately^  came 
from  the  dog.  "  Great  God !"  exclaimed  his  lord 
ship,  "I  have  surely  destroyed  my  defender." 
He  ran  out  for  a  light,  and  snatched  a  candle  from 
the  innholder,  who  came  in  apparent  consterna- 
tion, as  to  inquire  into  the  alarm  of  the  family. 
Others  of  the  house  now  entered  the  room;  but 
without  paying  attention  to  their  questions ;  his 
lordship  ran  toward  the  closet  to  look  for  his  dog. 
"  The  door  is  open !~the  door  is  open!" — ejaca- 
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lated  the  publican  ;  "  then  all  is  oyer !"  As  his 
lordship  was  re-entering  the  closet,  he  was  met 
hj  his  servant,  who,  with  every  mark  of  almost 
speechless  consternation  in  his  voice  and  counten- 
ance, exclaimed,  "  Oh,  my  lord !  my  lord  !  I  have 
seen  such  shocking  sights ! — and,  without  being 
able  to  finish  his  sentence,  he  sunk  on  the  floor. 
Before  his  master  could  explore  the  cause  of  this, 
or  succeed  in  raising  up  his  fallen  domestic,  the 
poor  dog  came  limping  from  the  closet,  while  a 
Dlood-track  marked  his  path.  He  gained,  with 
great  difficulty,  the  place  where  his  lordship  stood 
aghast  and  fell  at  his  master's  feet.  Every  de- 
monstration of  grief  ensued;  but  the  dog,  un- 
mindful of  his  wounds,  kept  his  eyes  still  intent 
upon  the  closet  door ;  and  denoted  that  the  whole 
of  the  mystery  was  not  yet  developed. 

Seizing  the  other  pistol  from  the  servant,  who 
had  fallen  into  a  swoon,  his  lordship  now  re- 
entered the  closet.  The  wounded  dog  crawled 
after  him ;  when,  on  examining  every  part,  he 
perceived,  in  one  corner,  an  opening  into  the  inn- 
yard,  by  a  kind  of  trap  door,  to  which  some 
broken  steps  descended.  The  dog  seated  himself 
on  the  steps ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  a  common  sack..  Nor  was  any  thing  visible 
upon  the  floor,  except  some  drops  of  blood,  part 
of  which  were  evidently  those  which  had  issued 
from  the  wound  of  the  do^  himself,  and  part  must 
have  been  of  long  standing,  as  they  were  dried 
into  the  boards.  His  lordship  went  back  into  the 
bed-chamber,  but  the  dog  remained  in  the  closet. 
On  his  return  the  dog  met  him,  breathing  hard, 
as  if  from  violent  exercise,  and  he  followed  his 
master  into  the  chamber. 

The  state  of  the  man-servant,  upon  whom  fear 
had  operated  so  as  to  continue  him  in  a  succes- 
sion of  swoons,  now  claimed  his  lordship's  affec- 
tions, and  while  those  were  administered,  the  dog 
again  left  the  chamber.  A  short  time  after  this, 
he  was  heard  to  bark  aloud,  then  cry,  accom- 

Sanied  by  a  noise,  as  if  something  heavy  was 
rawn  alonr  the  floor.  On  goine  once  more  into 
the  closet,  his  lordship  found  the  dog  trying  to 
bring  forward  the  sack  which  had  been  seen  lying 
on  the  steps  near  the  trap  door.  The  animal  re- 
newed his  exertions  at  the  sight  of  his  master ; 
but,  again  exhausted  both  by  labor  and  loss  of 
blood,  he  rested  his  head  and  his  feet  on  the 
mouth  of  the  sack. 

Excited  by  this  new  mystery,  his  lordship  now 
assisted  the  poor  dog  in  his  labor,  and,  though 
that  labor  was  not  light,  curiosity,  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  discovering  something  extraordi- 
nary, on  the  part  of  his  lordship,  and  unabating 
oerseverance  on  that  of  the  dog,  to  accomplish 
his  purpose,  gave  them  strength  to  bring  at  length 
the  sack  from  the  closet  to  the  chamber.  The 
servant  was  somewhat  restored  to  himself,  as  the 
sack  was  draped  into  the  room,  but  every  per- 
son, who  in  the  beginning  of  the  alarm  had  rush- 
ed into  the  apartment,  had  now  disappeared. 

The  opening  of  the  sack  surpassed  all  that  hu- 
man language  can  convey  of  human  horror. 

As  his  lordship  loosened  the  cord  which  fast- 
ened the  sack's  mouth,  the  dog  fixed  his  eyes  on 
it,  stood  over  it  with  wild  and  trembling  eager- 
ness, as  if  ready  to  seize  and  devour  the  contents. 

The  contents  appeared,  and  the  extreme  of  hor- 
tor  was  displayed.    A  human  body,  as  if  mur- 


dered in  bed,  being  covered  only  with  a  bloody 
shirt,  and  that  clotted,  and  still  damp,  as  if  re- 
cently shed ;  the  head  severed  from  the  shoul- 
ders, and  the  other  members  mangled  and  sepa- 
rated, so  as  to  make  the  trunk  and  extremities  lie 
in  the  sack,  was  now  exposed  to  view. 

The  dog  smelt  the  blood,  and  after  sorveyine 
the  corpse,  looked  piteously  at  his  master,  and 
licked  nis  hand,  as  if  grateful  the  mysterious 
murder  was  discovered. 

It  was  proved,  that  a  traveler  had  really  been 
murdered  two  nights  before  his  lordship's  arrival 
at  that  haunt  of  infamy ;  and  that  the  offence  was 
committed  in  the  very  chamber,  and  probably  in 
the  very  bed,  wherein  his  lordship  had  slept ; 
and  which,  but  for  the  warning^  of  his  faiMal 
friend,  must  have  been  fatal  to  himself. 

The  maid-servant  was  an  accomplice  in  the 
guilt ;  and  the  ruffian  travelers,  who  were  eon- 
federating  with  the  inn-holder  and  his  wife,  were 
the  murderers  of  the  bloody  renmins  that  had 
been  just  emptied  from  the  sack,  whose  intent  it 
was  to  have  buried  them  that  night  in  a  pit,  which 
tbeir  guilty  hands  had  dug  in  an  adjacent  fidd 
belonging  to  the  inn-holder;  whose  intention  it 
likewise  was  to  have  mardered  the  nobleman, 
which  was  providentially  prevented  by  thft  won- 
derful sagacity  of  the  dog.  The  inn-keeper  and 
his  wife  were  taken  up  and  punished  accordine 
to  their  deserts ;  and  the  nobleman  was  so  affected 
at  his  miracelous  escape,  that  he  bound  up  the 
wounds  of  the  faithful  dog  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  the  balms  of  love  and  friendship  were  infus- 
ed. The  master's  hour  of  contrition  was  now 
come :  he  was  sorry  he  had  ever  neglected  so  in- 
valuable a  friend  ;*  and,  as  the  only  peace-ofler- 
ing  in  his  power,  departed  with  his  faithful  com- 

S anion  from  the  house  of  blood,  to  that  mansion 
e  had  formerly  left  in  disgrace ;  where  the  ca- 
resses of  a  grateful  family,  and  an  uninterrupted 
state  of  tranquility,  meliorated  with  every  indul- 
gence they  could  bestow,  was  regularly  continued 
as  long  as  he  lived. 


MARGUERITE. 

X  TALE  OF  FRANCE. 

**  Chen  enfaiw,  duisez,  danMi ! 
Voire  age 
Echappe  a  Torage, 
Parl'eapolr  gaiement  bercea, 
Danees,  cbaotez  daoeezr— Bbsak«ib. 

"  It  18  most  wearisome,  Ninon  !  I  can  never  snp- 

f)ort  the  fatigue  which,  as  Grande  Dame  du  Vu- 
age,  you  say,  it  is  necessary ;  why,  one  fete  has 
succeeded  another,  erei  since  I  quitted  Paris : — 
it  is  too  much  !" 

<*  Madame  went  through  a  great  deal  more  fa- 
tigue there,"  replied  the  waiting  maid. 

"  Ay,  true,  Ninon ;  but  it  was  fati^e  of  a  dif- 
ferent character.  The  marquis,  during  his  Mfe 
time,  never  thought  it  expedient  that  we  should 
pass  our  summers  at  Salency :  however,  it  is  plea- 
sant to  see  people  happy — innocent  and  happy ; 
and  this  fete,  Ninon,  was  instituted  by  St  M^daid, 
bishop  of  Noyon,  for  adjudging  annually  a  crown 
of  roses  to  the  girl  who  should  be  acknowiedgtd 
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by  all  her  competitors  as  the  most  amiable,  mod- 
est, and  dutiful  in  the  villa^ :  he  had  the  plea- 
sure of  crowning  his  own  sister  as  the  first  Kose 
Queen." 

**  Amiable,  modest,  and  dutiful !"  thought  the 
attendant  "  Ma  foi !  at  Paris  such  qualities 
would  be  more  likely  to  win  a  poor  girl  a  crown 
of  thorns ! — What  hour  will  madame  command 
the  ceremony  ?"  she  inquired. 

**  I  shall  be  ready  at  whatever  hour  the  pastor 
thinks  best.*' 

**  Ah !  madame  is  always  good,"  observed  the 
soubrette. 

**  And  I  shall  not  alter  my  dress,  Ninon." 

•♦  Madame  is  always  beautiful ;  but — " 

"  Well !"  inquired  the  lady,  "  why  do  you  look 
80  dissatisfied  ?" 

"  If  madame  would  approve  of  those  hanging 
sleeves,  with  the  laced  bodice  over  the  figured 
satin  ?" 

**  Thev  are  almost  too  fine  for  the  occasion," 
observed  her  mistress. 

"  Pardon,  madame  !  all  the  world  will  be  here." 

**  Ah,  well;  I  suppose  I  must  honor  La  Ro- 
siire!     Who  is  she?" 

**  Madame,  she  is  called  Marguerite,  and  is 
considered  a  beauty ;  but  she  wants  tornure  so 
much." 

"Who  are  her  parents.*" 

"Why,  madame,  I  do  not  know.  The  vil- 
lagers say,"  she  added,  smiling,  "  that  she  never 
had  any." 

"  Poor  child  !"  sighed  the  marchioness. 

Ninon  moved  about  the  dressing-room  of  the 
rich  lady  of  Salency ;  she  folded  and  unfolded, 
locked  and  unlocked,  arranged  and  disarranged, 
that  she  might  have  some  excuse  for  arranging 
a^n ;  and  yet  she  could  not  attract  the  attention 
of  her  mistress,  who  appeared  completely  ab- 
sorbed by  her  own  thoughts ;  seated  in  a  magni- 
ficent chair,  rich  in  antiaue  carving,  and  velvet 
cusions,  and  heavy  with  bullion ;  the  light,  varied 
by  the  different  tints  of  the  glass  through  which 
it  passed,  flung  its  stripes  of  purple,  red,  and  yel- 
low, at  her  feet — a  very  carpet  of  sunbeams ! — 
the  air  breathed  was  heavy  to  sickness,  with  per- 
fume :  she  was  the  titled  and  uncontrolled  mis- 
tress of  an  overflowing  abundance;  yet,  there 
she  sat,  her  white  fingers  clasped,  one  within  the 
other,  on  her  lap — her  head  thrown  back — her 
beautiful  features  shaded,  but  not  obscured,  by 
the  signs  of  widowhood,  which  but  increased 
their  power.  Her  eyes  were  fixed;  yet  thev 
were  full  of  thought  and  feeling:  fpr,  though 
the  upturned  lids  remained  unmoved,  their  color 
woula  deepen  and  expand ;  and  once — but  once — 
two  glittering  tears,  that  had  hung  heavily  upon 
these  jetty  lashes,  stole  eently  down  her  cheeks. 
She  looked  a  gorgeous— but  not  a  happy  woman ! 

"  Madame !"  said  Ninon,  who  had  been  absent 
from  the  room  more  than  an  hour,  and,  on  re- 
turning, found  her  lady  in  the  position  she  had 
left  her.     "  Madame !  will  it  please  you  dress  ?" 

The  marchioness,  accustomed  to  the  artificial 
pomp  of  town-made  assemblies,  was  not  at  all 
prepared  for  the  joy  and  hi^mony  of  the  happy 
fete :  the  sunny  air  of  sunny  France — the  smiles 
and  blushes  of  the  maidens  appointed  to  attend 
their  rural  queen— the  earnest  and  delighted  as- 
pect of  the  multitude— proud  of  La  Roeiire,  and 


proud  of  the  national  festival — ^the  music — ^the 
consecration  of  the  garland  within  the  walls  of 
the  chapel  of  St.  M^dard — the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people,  when  La  Rosi^re  reappeared  in  the  open 
air,  a  crowned  queen,  without  care  or  sorrow — ^' 
all  combined  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  "  great 
lady  of  Salency"  sensations  which  she  never  be- 
fore experienced.  The  peasantry  of  the  neigh- 
borhood  had  been  invited  to  partake  of  herboun^ 
ty  in  the  gardens  of  her  chateau ;  and  she  was 
seated,  aUer  the  termination  of  the  ceremony,, 
ready  to  receive  them.  The  rose  queen,  follow- 
ed by  her  attendants,  and  the  venerable  priest, 
advanced,  to  render  the  respect  which  her  rank, 
beauty,  and  generosity  demanded.  Marguerite 
paused,  as  if  afraid  to  approach  too  near :  the  mar> 
chioness  rose  to  her,  and,  as  the  maiden  bent 
before  her,  she  raised,  for  a  moment,  the  crown 
from  her  beautiful  head,  and  cast  her  eyes  to  the 
earth,  to  conceal  the  emotions  with  which  she 
struggled. 

"Bless — bless  you,  dearest  girl !"  she  murmur- 
ed, dropping  the  coronet  on  her  brows.  "  Bless 
you  for  ever !" 

The  night  of  that  festival  is  talked  of  in  Sa- 
lency to  this  day.  Early  as  the  peasants  of 
France  usually  seek  repose,  still  early  did  the 
marchioness  seek  her  chamber.  Loudly  did  she 
ring  her  silver  bell,  but  no  one  answered.  Men 
and  women  were  all  at  the  festival,  little  expect- 
ing their  lady  would  retire  so  early. 

The  sun  flung  his  beams  upon  the  tapestried 
walls,  and  the  ancestors  of  that  noble  bouse  look- 
ed down  from  tbeir  pictured  monuments  upon  one 
who,  till  that  day,  had  believed  herself  the  last 
of  her  noble  race.  She  had  thrown  open  one  of 
the  casements  of  the  great  gallery,  ana  stood  op- 
posite to  the  setting  sun.  Her  eagle  e3re8  nn- 
dauntedly  gazed  upon  his  glory.  She  watched 
until  all  his  rajrs  appeared  concentrated  in  one 
mighty  ball  of  crimson  fire  and  majestically 
descended  the  firmament,  leaving  its  golden 
trail  upon  countless  multitudes  of  clouds  to 
tell  where  he  had  been ; — she  watched  until  those 
clouds  paled  in  the  soft  night  air,  and  then  she 
rang  again;  but  the  echo  of  her  bell  was  the 
only  answer  she  received. 

"  I  can  support  it  no  longer,"  she  ezekimed. 
"  I  will  seek  the  priest  myself ;  he,  donhtlees, 
knows  whatever  is  to  be  known  of  tluBimjrsteri- 
ous  girl" 

It  was  the  deep  and  holy  hour  of  midnight ;  a 
lamp  of  the  purest  alabaster  burned  upon  a  got* 
den  table,  but  its  light  was  so  subdued,  that  you 
could  see  the  soft  moon  shed  its  calm  and  silver 
rays  upon  the  selfsame  objects,  which,  a  few 
hours  before,  had  been  burnished  by  the  golden 
sun.  The  pastor  of  Salency  was  seat^  oppo- 
site the  marchioness,  but  at  that  moment  she 
looked  neither  proud  nor  gorgeous.  She  was 
weeping  an  abundance  of  heavy  tears ;  her  bo- 
som heaved,  and,  at  intervals,  her  sobs  replied  to 
the  night  breeze  which  sighed  among  the  trees. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt,  good  father,"  she 
said  at  last ;  "  I  felt  the  impulse,  though  I  could 
not  account  for  it.  I  knew  my  sister  had  a  child ; 
but  whether  it  died  with  her,  or  lived,  I  could  not 
tell.    Father,  I  do  hope  for  mercy;  but  I  did  not 
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render  it.  The  case  was  this.  Both  my  sister 
and  myself — both  loved  St.  Vallery:  he  loved 
well  in  return,  but  it  was  not  me — he  loved  my 
sister  Marguerite.  She  langhed  at  the  ruin  of 
my  hopes  and  married  him.  May  God  forgpve 
roe ;  but,  thoueh  six  months  after,  I  wedded  a 
right  noble  husband, and  a  rich,  while  St.  Vallery 
was  but  one  of  the  poor  soldiers  of  a  blighted 
fortune,  I  envied  and  I  hated  that  poor  sister ;  for 
1  loved  him  still.  Tis  my  confession,  father;  I 
hope  to  expiate  my  crime.  He  died  in  youth  and 
poverty,  but  not  in  shame.  He  was  gallant,  no- 
Dle-hearted — even  now  I  cannot  think  of  him — " 

Again  she  bent  her  head  and  wept ;  and  the 
priest  pondered  on  the  strangeness  of  that  love 
which,  sinful  as  it  was,  outlived  the  glittering 
prosperity  that  often  cankers  the  affections  and 
eats  up  the  heart  by  slow  but  sure  degrees. 

**  My  sister  came,  and  clasped  my  knees,  and 
prayed  that  I  would  give  her  food.  She  came 
alone;  if  she  had  brought  his  child,  I  should 
have  iforgotten  it  was  hers.  And  then  I  laughed 
at  her,  as  she  had  laughed  at  me — " 

The  pastor  wondered,  in  his  simplicity,  how 
anything  so  beautiful  could  be  so  cruel. 

"  She  died,  you  say,  while  passing  through 
this  village,"  continued  the  marchioness,  "  Kis 
parents  lived,  I  heard,  somewhere  in  Picardy." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  priest;  **  she  arrived,  fainting 
and  footsore,  at  the  cottage  I  told  you  of ;  and 
pressing  her  child  to  her  bosom,  slept — but  woke 
no  more.  We  knew  not  who  she  was ;  but  all 
Salency  loved  the  child.  The  relics,- her  hus- 
band's picture,  (which  poverty  could  not  wrench 
from  her,)  were  pressed  upon  her  heart.  You 
tfay  you  know  the  tokens  I  have  shown  you." 

**  All,  all  !*'  she  answered ;  "  and  now  I  am  not 
alone  in  this  wide  world.  Let  me  send  for  her 
to-night,  good  sir — let  oie  send  for  her  to-night — 
she  is  mine !  She  shall  be  rich  and  happy,  and 
so  shall  those  who  succored  her.  She  will  not 
know  how  I-—" 

Ag[ain  she  was  obliged  to  snfier  the  sentence  to 
remain  unfinished ;  and  the  kind  priest  sympa- 
thised with  that  deep  anguish  which  is  born  of 
sin. 

"  Oh  !  if  you  could  but  know  how  I  have  suf- 
fered !"  she  continued;  **  husbandless,  childless; 
tlie  wide  and  dismal  feeling  of  being  quite  alone. 
Gold  is  a  cold  companion  to  the  heart.  I  tried  to 
fill  up  mine,  as  others  do ;  but,  when  I  looked 
into  myself,  there  was  an  aching  void.  Do  you 
think  she  will  love  me.  Father — ?" 

There  was  a  moisture  in  the  good  priest's  eyes, 
and  his  lips  trembled  at  the  simple  and  natural 
question.  The  virtue  and  excellence  of  Mar- 
guerite had  been  declared ;  but  she  little  dreamed, 
sweet  girl,  as  she  slept  that  night  upon  her  cot- 
tage pillow,  of  the  jeweled  coronet  that  was  to 
replace  the  flower-crown  of  La  Rosi^re. 


Good  sense  is  the  body  of  poetic  genius,  fancy  its 
drapery,  motion  its  li/e,  and  imagination  the  soul 
that  is  everywhere,  and  in  each  ;  and  forms  all 
into  one  graceful  and  intelligent  whole. — Cole- 
ridge. 


OoB  friend  below  we  hare  misted  for  eome  time,  aad  were 
about  to  put  liim  down  among  the  obU.*8,  but  we  are  agree- 
ably disappointed  in  again  tiearing  from  him  in  the  follow- 
ing strain  of  humor : 

THE   AWKWARD    BEAU. 

IT  ▲.  MOBIILL. 

SuRi  I  am  the  most  unlucky 
^    Man  that  ever  yet  was  bom ; 
Wishing  to  be  thought  a  buck,  I 

Am  unhappy,  night  or  mom. 
Each  attempt  1  make  at  shining 

With  the  belles  is  sure  to  fail,~ 
Leaves  me  like  some  ouR'dog  whining, 

CuR-Uil*d  of  his  coR-ly  taU. 

There  is  not  a  day  that  passes, 

But  1  meet  with  some  mishap, 
Which  convinces  all  the  lasses 

That  Vm  quite  an  awkward  chap. 
When  in  company  I  meet  them, 

Smilingly  I  try  to  win ; 
Stepping  back,  with  bow  to  greet  fbem. 

Bump !  my  boot  greets  some  one's  shin. 

Each  is  then  my  hand  for  taking, 

But  to  some  1  give  my  fiftt,~ 
This  one  by  the  elbow  shaking, 
.  That  one  by  the  thumb  or  wrist; 
Clever  things  to  say,  estaying, 

As  around  the  room  I  go, 
Compliments  to  this  one  paying 

While  I  tread  on  that  one's  toe. 

To  be  seated  soon  they  press  me ; — 

Plump  into  the  nearest  chair 
I  then  throw  myself— but,  bless  ma ! 

Madam's  Ubby*s  lying  there ! 
Up  I  jump,  while  puss  is  squalling 

At  this  sudden,  strange  mishap, 
And  the  matter  mend  by  falling 

Right  into  an  old  maid*s  lap. 

She  starts  backward  in  a  flurry— 

**  She  ne'er  touch'd  a  m«n  before !" 
Down  we  tumble  in  a  hurry 

In  %  heap  upon  the  floor. 
Up  I  scramble,  and  aetist  ber 

As  politely  as  1  can ; 
All  around  1  hear  them  whisper, 

*"  Gracious !  what  an  awkward  man  V* 

Tea  is  ready.    "  Miss,  allow  me ; 

Take  a  slice  of  this  cold  roast  ? 
Here'sta  cracker— and  a  Jelly^ 

Here's  a  slice  of  butter  toast." 
But  the  toast,  instead  of  fkUing 

Where  it  ought,— O,  sad  mishap! 
Toast  and  butter— how  appalling  ! 

FaU  into  the  lady's  lap! 

Then  the  cr>-ing  and  the  screaming. 
As  the  lady's  sees  her  plight ; 

Greasy  water  from  her  streaming- 
Was  there  ever  such  a  sight ! 

Thus  it  is  each  day  that  passes— 
I  do  nothing  **comme  il  faut  f* 

Which  convinces  all  the  lasses 
That  I'm  quite  an  awkward  beau. 
New  Tokk,  August  25, 1845. 


Praises  of  the  unworthy  are  felt  hy  ardent  minds 
as  robberies  of  the  deserving. 
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tTHE  TRUE  ENJOYMENT  OF  SPLENDOR. 

A  CHINESE  APOLOGUE. 

Doubtless,  said  the  illustrious  Me,  he  that  gain- 
eth  much  possession  hath  need  of  the  wrists  of 
Hong  and  the  seriousness  of  Shan-Fee,  since 
palaces  are  not  huilt  with  a  tea-spoon,  nor  are  to 
be  kept  by  one  who  runneth  after  butterflies. 
But  above  all  it  is  necessary  that  he  who  carrieth 
a  ereat  burden,  whether  of  gold  or  silver,  should 
hold  his  head  as  lowly  as  is  necessary,  lest  on 
liftine  it  on  high  he  bring  his  treasure  to  nought, 
and  lose  with  the  spectators  the  glojy  of  true 
gravity,  which  is  meekness. 

Quo,  who  was  the  son  of  Quee,  who  was  the 
son  of  Quee-Fong,  who  was  the  five  hundred  and 
fiftieth  in  lineal  descent  from  the  ever-to-be-re- 
membered Fing,  chief  minister  of  the  Emperor 
Yau,  one  day  walked  out  into  the  streets  of  Pe- 
kin  in  all  the  lustre  of  his  rank.  Quo,  besides 
the  greatness  of  his  birth  and  the  multitude  of  his 
accomplishments,  was  a  courtier  of  the  first  order, 
and  his  pigtail  was  proportionate  to  his  merits, 
for  it  hung  down  to  the  ground,  and  kissed  the 
dust  as  it  went  with  its  bunch  of  artificial  roses. 
Ten  huge  and  sparkling  rings,  which  encrusted 
his  hands  with  diamonds,  and  almost  rivaled  tbe 
sun  that  struck  on  them,  led  the  ravished  e^es  of 
the  beholders  to  the  more  precious  enormity  of 
his  nails,  which  were  each  an  inch  long,  and  by 
proper  nibbing  might  have  taught  the  barbarians 
of  the  West  to  look  with  just  scorn  on  their 
many-writine  machines.  But  even  these  were 
BOthing  to  toe  precious  stones  that  covered  him 
from  head  to  foot. 

His  bonnet,  in  which  a  peacock's  feather  was 
stack  in  a  most  engaging  manner,  was  surmounted 
by  a  sapphire  of  at  least  the  size  of  a  pigeon^s 
egg ;  his  shoulders  and  sides  sustained  a  real  bur- 
den of  treasure ;  and  as  be  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest men  at  court,  being  exceedingly  corpulent, 
and,  indeed,  as  his  flatterers  gave  out,  hardly  able 
to  walk,  it  may  be  imagined  that  he  proceeded  at 
DO  undignified  pace  He  would  have  ridden  in 
his  sedan,  had  ne  been  lighter  of  body,  but  so 
much  unaffected  corpulence  was  not  to  be  con- 
ceBiied,  and  he  went  on  foot  that  nobody  might 
suspect  him  of  pretending  to  a  dignity  he  did  not 
possess.  Behind  him  tnree  servants  attended, 
clad  in  the  most  gorgeous  silks ;  the  middle  one 
held  his  unbrella  over  his  head :  he  on  the 
right  bore  a  fan  of  ivory,  whereon  were  carved 
the  exploits  of  Whay-Quang;  and  he  on  the  left 
sustained  a  purple  bag  on  each  arm,  one  contain- 
ing opium  and  areca-nut,  the  other  the  ravishing 
preparation  of  Gin-Seng,  which  possesses  the 
Five  relishes.  All  the  servants  looked  the  same 
way  as  their  master,  that  is  to  say,  straight  for- 
ward, with  their  eyes  majestically  half-shut,  only 
they  cried  every  now  and  then  with  a  loud  voice, 
— •«  Vanish  from  before  the  iUustrious  Quo,  favor- 
ite of  the  mighty  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon." 

Though  the  favorite  looked  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left,  he  could  not  but  perceive  the  great 
homage  that  was  paid  him  as  well  by  the  faces 
as  the  voices  of  the  multitude.  But  one  person, 
a  Bonze,  seemed  transported  beyond  all  the  rest 
with  an  enthusiasm  of  admiration,  and  followed 
at  a  respectful  distance  from  his  side,  bowing  to 
^e  earth  at  every  ten  paces,  and  exclaiming, 


"  Thanks  to  my  lord  for  his  jewels  !*'  After  re- 
peating this  for  about  six  times,  he  increased  the 
expressions  of  his  gratitude,  and  said,  "  Thanks 
to  my  illustrious  lord,  from  his  poor  servant,  for 
his  glorious  jewels" — And  then  again,  *•  Thanks 
to  my  illustnous  lord,  whose  eye  knoweth  not 
degradation,  from  his  poor  servant,  who  is  not  fit 
to  exist  before  him,  for  his  jewels  that  make  the 
rays  of  the  sun  look  like  ink."  In  short,  the 
man's  gratitude  was  so  great,  and  its  language 
delivered  in  phrases  so  choice,  that  Quo  could 
contain  his  curiosity  no  longer,  and  turning  aside, 
demanded  to  know  his  meaning :  "  I  have  not 
given  you  the  jewels,"  said  the  favorite,  "  and 
why  should  you  thank  me  for  them  ?" 

**  Refulgent  Quo  !"  answered  the  Bonze,  again 
bowing  to  the  earth,  "  what  you  say  is  as  true 
as  the  five  maxims  of  Fo,  who  was  born  without 
a  father ; — but  your  slave  repeats  his  thanks,  and 
is  indeed  infinitely  obliged.  You  must  know,  O 
dazzling  son  of  Quee,  that  of  all  my  sect  I  have 
perhaps  the  greatest  taste  for  enioyine  myself. 
Seeing  my  lord  therefore  go  by,  I  could  not  but 
be  transported  at  having  so  great  a  pleasure,  and 
said  to  myself,  *  The  great  Quo  is  very  kind  to 
me  and  my  fellow-citizens :  he  has  taken  infinite 
labor  to  acquire  his  magnificence;  he  takes  still 
greater  pains  to  preserve  it,  and  all  the  while,  T, 
who  am  lying  under  a  shed,  enjoy  it  for  noth- 
ing.' " 

A  hundred  years  after,  when  the  Emperor 
Whang  heard  this  story,  he  diminished  in  expen- 
diture of  his  household  one  half,  and  ordered  the 
dead  Bonze  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Colao. 


A    PRIZE. 

I  WON— it  was  not  worth  an  hour 

or  the  Ufetime  thrown  aside— 
Of  feelings  that  rose  in  their  day  of  power, 

A  deep  desponding  tide : 

I  won  a  heart— a  feeble  thing. 

Where  passion  never  came 
To  raise  the  tone  of  another  string 

Than  the  soliuiysame. 

It  knew  not  strong  ambition,  songht 

No  other  joys  above 
The  transient  and  the  trembling  thought 

Of  its  requited  love ; 

Its  passion  was  in  this ;— no  more- 
It  could  not  bring  to  bear 

The  birth  of  one  new  feeling  o'er 
The  little  that  was  there. 

And  she  was  one  whose  very  brow 

In  its  deep  beauty  rose,' 
Like  an  altar  where  an  angel's  vow 

Might  sacredly  repose. 

Tet  there  was  wanting  all— the  spell— 

The  wizard  of  the  dreanh— 
Tlie  soul  that  gifted  tite  silver  shell 

With  the  tone  of  its  native  stream. 

She's  but  a  play-thing  to  caress^ 

k  jewel  for  the  wear, 
Wbat  worth  is  woman's  love  linetf 

And  no  emotion  tbert  t  T.  T.  S. 
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THE  LOa  OF  THE  ROVER. 

DON  QUIXOTE  AND  S4MS0N  CARRASCO. 
All  who  have  read  the  history  of  Don  Qaixate  will  atooce 
perceive  that  the  artist  has  fully  entered  Into  the  spirit  of 
satire  which  animated  Cervsntes.  To  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  story  we  may  briefly  observe  that  the  kneel- 
ing figure  is  Samson  Carrasco,  who  is  about  to  turn  the  cre- 
dulity of  Don  Quixote  to  his  own  amusement.  Samson  Car- 
rasco is  described  as  having  all  the  "  signs  of  a  malicious 
disposition,  and  one  that  would  delight  in  nothing  more  than 
m  making  sport  for  himself  by  ridiculing  others,  as  he  plainly 
discovered  when  he  saw  Don  Quixote,  for  falling  down  on 
his  knees  before  him,  *  Admit  me  to  kiss  your  honor's  hand/ 
cried  he,  *  most  noble  Don  Quixote ;  for  by  the  habit  of  St. 
Peter,  which  I  wear,  though,  indeed,  I  have  as  jet  taken  but 
the  four  first  of  the  holy  orders,  you  are  certainly  one  of  the 
nest  renowned  knights-errant  ihat  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be, 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  habitable  globe.  Blest  may 
the  sage  Cid  Hamet  BenengcU  be,  for  enriclUng  the  world 
with  the  history  of  your  mighty  deeds;  and  more  than  bless- 
ed that  curious  virtuoso  who  took  care  to  have  It  translated 
out  of  the  Arabic  into  our  vulgar  tongue,  for  the  universal 
entertainment  of  mankind.*  *  Sir,*  said  Don  Quixote,  making 
him  rise,  *  is  it  then  possible  that  my  history  is  extant,  and 
that  it  was  a  Moor,  and  one  of  the  sages,  that  penned  it  V* 

The  original  painting  frosD  which  the  plate  is  engraved,  is 
by  Joseph  W.  Wright,  a  very  distinguished  English  painter 
who  died  in  1797.  He  was  particularly  famous  for  producing 
txtraordlnary  eflbcU  of  light. 

Deavirtowk,  (O)— Several  weeks  back  we  received  a  let- 
ter from  B. Graham,  P.  M.,  at  the  above  place,  enclosing  an 
order  on  the  postmaster  of  this  city  to  pay  us  the  amount  of 
m  year's  subscription  to  the  Rover,  for  J.  C.  Guthrie,  jr.  The 
law  requires  that  a  duplicate  order  be  sent,  also,  to  the  P.  M. 
This  was  not  done;  and,  though  Mr.  Graham  has  been  writ- 
ten to,  we  cannot  persuade  him  Into  sending  Postmaster 
Morris  a  duplicate,  and  until  this  is  done,  we  cannot  get  our 
■abscription  money.  Will  our  subscriber,  J.  C.  G.,  attend  to 
the  matter,  or  withdraw  his  money  and  send  it  on  enclosed  in 
m  letter  1  When  will  this  stupid  business  have  an  end  T  We 
have  been  put  to  more  trouble  than  twice  the  auiount  of  sub- 
fcription  would  pay  for. 

||7  We  lever  published  that  our  edition  wttb  stbsl  plats 
could  be  had  for  a  dollar  a  year,  nor  andiortsed  our  agents  to 
act  upon  such  principles. 

NEW  BOOKS. 

DoMVSTio  EcoifoMT,  for  the  Use  of  Young  Ladies  at  Home 
and  at  School.  By  Miss  Catharine  E.  Beecher.  New  York 
Harper  Sc  Brothers. 

This  is  a  very  capital  and  useful  work,  and  Is  dedicated  to 

'  Ameilcan  Mothers.    We  know  not  how  to  express  the  high 

opinion  we  have  of  the  merits  of  this  work,  but  most  heartily 

recommend  that  it  be  found  in  the  library  of  every  young  lady 

and  upon  the  centre-table  of  every  drawing  room. 

Bnctclopbdia  op  Domestic  Ecohomt.    Harper  A  Brothers. 

Numbers  9  and  10. 

We  never  expect  to  visit  a  friend  without  finding  among 
his  collection  of  books  this  truly  valuable  companion  of  every 
housekeeper. 

Cosmos.    A  Survey  of  the  General  Physical  History  of  the 
Universe.    By  Alexander  Von  Humboldt.    Harper  Sc  Bro- 
thers. 
Part  1,  of  a  very  valuable  scientific  work  that  has  received 

high  commendation  from  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Illuminated  Bible,  number  36. 
As  magnificent  as  any  previous  numbers.    The  text  is 

brought  down  to  3  Esdras.  chapter  ten. 

Illustrated  Sharspeee,  numbers  03  and  M. 
This  work  keeps  up  its  high  character  in  point  of  beautiful 

typography  and  elegant  Ulustratiooa.    Tlie. present  number 

conialosa  portion  of  the  tenpett. 


The  litoicATOR  and  CoMPAitioir,  Part  II.  By  Leigh  Hunt 
New  York :  Wiley  Sc  PutEam,  Ifil  Broadway. 
This  work  forms  number  SO  of  the  Library  of  Choice  Read- 
ing, and  is  a  most  delightful  volume.  We  are  always  pleased 
to  hear  from  Hunt,  for  we  never  find  him  otherwise  than  a 
most  agreeable  and  instructive  companion. 

Blacrwood's  Magazine,  for  August.    Leonard  Scott  A  Co., 

lis  Fulton  street. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  and  Interesting  number  of  this  par- 
agon of  magazines.    The  republication  in  this  countiy  siMuld 
be  eminently  successful. 
The  Treasury  op  Histort,  No.  8. 

The  work  approaches  rapidly  iU  coropIetioQ,«iMi  redoubles 
in  interest.  The  present  part  contains  the  remainder  of  the 
history  of  Ireland,  tlie  whole  of  Scotland  and  France,  with  a 
portion  of  Spain.  The  ability  of  Mr.  Maunder  in  condensing, 
yet  affording  a  perfect  view  of  all  that  U  useful  in  history,  is 
amply  displayed  in  this  number.  Price  35  cents  each  part. 
Daniel  Adee,  107  Fulton  street.  New  York. 


CHANGING  OUR  NAME. 
At  th^  conclusion  of  the  present  volume,  which  will  end  on 
the  ISth  September,  we  shall  drop  the  name  of  the  Aotib, 
and  adopt  that  of  the 

NEW  YORK  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

VOLUME  I SEPTEMBER  SO,  1845.........~^.JIUKU1  I. 

The  following  are  among  some  of  the  reaaons  which  have 
moved  us  to  this  course : 

1st.  Because  of  the  unpopularity  of  its  present  naoM,  Inj*- 
riotts  to  its  character  as  an  elegant  magazine  of  polite  litera- 
ture, which  has  kept  many  persons  from  patronizing  it,  thiak- 
iag,  by  our  tlUe,  that  we  were  «*  no  better  than  we  ahoaU 


9d.  As  we  have  such  constant  calls  for  back  i 
complete  sets  of  the  previous  volomes,  we  have  m  derive 
to  commence  a  new  series  in  order  that  our  patroM  May 
have  an  opportunity  to  posaess  themselves  of  an  entire  voik, 
beginning  with  the  first  number  of  a  new  volume. 

8d.  Because  we  wish  to  make  many  improvemeitto  in  the 
department  of  Ulostrmtions,  and  in  the  editorial  management 
of  iU  pages— to  supenniend  the  former,  we  have  secured  the 
services  of  one  of  the  first  artisU  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
latter  we  shall  devote  our  «>ntire  time  and  energies,  which 
heretofore  we  have  been  unable  to  do,  from  m  pressure  of 
other  and  arduous  duties. 

We  shall  publUh  it  weekly,  as  at  present,  and  each  num- 
ber will  contain  besides,  other  elegant  illustrations  woven 
into  the  letter  press, 

A  Beautiful  New  Enobavino  on  Steel, 
got  up  expressly  for  the  work,  accompanied  by  descriptive 
text. 

07  The  plate  edition,  without  stitching,  can  go  intbe  mal 
at  newspaper  postage.  This  is  a  great  advantage  over  the 
monthlies.    Our  terms  of  subscription  will  be  as  follows : 

With  steel  plate  and  cover,  f  300  a  year,  in  advance; 

Without  the  plate  and  cover— simply  the  sheet  contabdng 
the  reading  matter  and  wood  illustrations— fl.M  a  year,  in 
advance. 

Persons  remitting  one  year*s  subscription,  previous  to  the 
first  of  September,  for  the  forthcoming  new  series,  shall  re* 
celve  gratis  the  concluding  numbers  of  the  present  volm^ 
whleh  ends  September  IS— six  numbers. 

Commission  to  agenU,  procuring  yearly  Sttbecribeis,  Stp« 

cent.,  or  the  sixth  copy  gratis. 

ROBINSON  A  Ca 


THE  ROVER:  A  DOLLAR  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE- 

To  Mail  SubKcribers  a  Dollar  a  Volume  with  plates  and  cotiti 

and  one  Dollar  a  Year  without^tn  all  cases  in  advance. 

.  Two  Volumes  a  Year. 

Persons  procuring  five  subscribers,  who  pay  in  advance,shiil 
be  entitled  to  a  sixth  copy  gratis. 

W. it  IWBuisOH.  j  '«»»•"«**«»  1*3  rULTOH-ST.,  EIW  TOM. 
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X.ABBIV  ft  ROfllHSOW,  PDBL18H»Rf.  —NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  6.  184f,~LAWRllNCB  LABB»1.  XDITOB. 


^ ^li^.iiuic ,  uie  prtvHie  aoor 

is  in  the  narrow,  unfrequented  street.  The  lattei 
is  but  little  used ;  and  on  the  step  of  it,  on  a  cer- 
tain day  in  Octobei,  were  seated  two  meaply  clad 
women.  Both  were  apparently  in  abject  poverty 
— nay,  they  mi^ht  be  mendicants — for  aught  the 
passer-by  could  tell ;  yet  if  he  paused  a  moment 

TOLUME  v.— NO.  Od. 


down  to  wnai  we  are  r     imi  nay,  ii  i»  ine  stiop- 
keepers,  an.l  that  the  ladies  know  nothing  about 
the  price  we  get.     /say  they  ought  to  know." 
**  They  don't  think." 
"  But  they  ought  to  think." 
"  Weil,  Hannah,  don't  let  us  quarre. ' 
**  That  is  what  you  always  say  when  you  are 
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THE    SHAWL   BUYER. 


BT  MISS  CAMILLA  TOULMIN. 


Branching  ofi  from  one  of  those  wide,  leading, 
evercrowded  streets,  which  are  aptly  called  the 
arteries  of  the  metropolis,  is  a  certain  insignifi- 
cant turning,  which,  not  even  boasting  itself  as  a 
thoroughfare,  is  seldom  remarked  by  the  hurried 
pedestrian,  unless  he  have  business  in  one  of  the 
half  dozen  dull,  dingy  looking  houses  which  rise 
on  each  side  of  the  avenue.  Yet  at  one  corner, 
with  windows  embracing  both  sides  of  the  house, 
is  a  certain  shop,  which  may  be  called  linen-dra- 
per's, hosier's,  or,  if  vou  will,  an  outfitting  ware- 
house— so  varied  and  crowded  does  the  merchan- 
dise seem.  Perhaps,  however,  my  readers  will 
better  understand  the  description  if  I  call  it  a 
ticketing  sfiop.  Yes,  there  are  doubtless  at  this 
moment  suspended  the  Brobdignag  tickets,  ex- 
pressive of  shillings,  accompanied  by  microscopic 
pence;  while  ribbons,  gloves,  and  other  trifling 
wares,  are  placed  temptingly  forward,  decorated 
with  legible  inky  intimations  of  pence,  which  on 
a  nearer  inspection  one  finds  incumbered  with 
mystical  figures,  traced  as  it  appears  by  an  HH. 
pencil,  and  signifying  three  farthings.  The  shop 
door  faces  the  great  ihroughfare;  the  private  door 
is  in  the  narrow,  unfrequented  street.  The  latter 
is  but  little  used;  and  on  the  step  of  it,  on  a  cer- 
tain day  in  Octobei ,  were  sealed  two  meaply  clad 
women.  Both  were  apparently  in  abject  poverty 
— nay,  they  mi^ht  be  mendicants — for  aught  the 
passer-by  could  tell ;  yet  if  he  paused  a  moment 

VOLUME  v.— NO.  25. 


and  his  eyes  had  the  privilege  of  direct  commu- 
nication with  his  understanding,  he  would  feel 
assured  that  they  were  very  different  beings. 
Companions,  associates,  they  might  be,  andiw*ere, 
the  strange  fellow-laborers  which  adversity  yokes 
together ;  but  this  was  all. 

The  younger  of  the  two,  who  looked  about 
five  and  thirty  years  of  age,  and  whose  tattered 
apparel  was  black,  was  weeping  bitterly,  and 
rocking  to  and  fro  on  the  cold  stone  in  her  an- 
guish. The  countenance  of  the  other  seemed 
one  that  had  been  distorted  by  many  a  violent 
passion ;  and,  moreover,  was  not  unused  to  the 
debasing  influence  of  intemperance. 

"  Mary  Morris,"  said  the  latter,  addressing  her 
companion,  **  I  wonder  you  can  be  such  a  fool — 
to  grieve  about  one  of  them  rich  people !  Let 
them  sicken,  and  die;  what  should  we  care?  For 
my  part,  I  like  to  see  them  suffer,  and  know  they 
are  miserable  ;  it's  a  comfort,  that  it  is." 

"Oh,  Hannahj  don't.talk  so,"  said  the  other, 
through  her  tears. 

"But  I  shall  talk  so.  Don't  they  grind  us 
down  to  what  we  are  ?  You  say,  it  is  the  shop- 
keepers, and  that  the  ladies  know  nothing  about 
the  price  we  get.     /say  they  ought  l«  know." 

"  They  don't  think." 

"  But  they  ought  to  think." 

"  Well,  Hannah,  don't  let  us  quarre.  * 

**  That  is  what  you  always  say  when  you  are 
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cryinff  and  moping.  Only  yesterday,  said  I  to 
myself,  she^s  getting  over  Nancy's  death;  and 
though  we  may  be  next  door  to  starving,  we 
d)a*n*t  have  crying  and  wailing  from  morning  to 
night." 

"  Getting  over  Nancy's  death  !  Oh,  God,  have 
mercy!"  And  the  wretched,  childless  widow 
raised  her  thin  hands  and  streaming  eyes  to  hea- 
ven. **0h  God,  have  mercy  !|'  she  continued, 
<*  though  unworthy  am  I  to  ask  it." 

"  Well,"  returned  the  other,  "  I  think  we  had 
better  go  home — such  a  home  as  it  is: — two 
chairs,  and  an  empty  cupboard ;  three  sticks  and 
a  handful  of  cinders ;  two  cups  and  a  broken 
teapot ;  a  kettle  without  a  handle ;  two  forks  and 
one  knife ; — that'p  all,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  You  forget  the  bed— her  gift." 

"  Well,  it  was  a  bed  which  we  were  not  used 
to,  that  made  us  oversleep  ourselves,  and  so  lose 
a  day's  work." 

"  Cruel !"  murmured  the  widow — "  because  we 
were  five  minutes  beyond  the  hour.  But  does  it 
not  prove,"  she  continued,  in  a  firmer  voice,  "that 
the  customers  know  nothing  of  the  pay  we  get ; 
because  it  must  be  to  avoid  our  seeing  them, that 
Ihey  give  out  the  work  before  eight  o'clock." 

'*  If  it  had  not  been  for  our  coming  this  after- 
noon to  see  if  they'd  advance  us  a  shilling  on 
next  week's  work,"  mutteied  the  elder  woman, 
«  you'd  never  have  known  who  bought  the  shawl 
— I  am  sure  I  wish  you  didn't." 

"  Oh,  Hannah !"  said  the  widow  Morris,  "  be 
human — be  what  you  were  five  years  ago,  when 
first  I  knew  you,  or,  when  long  after  that,  you 
and  I  and  my  blessed  child,  first  made  one  room 
our  home." 

"  Now,  don't  preach." 

"  I  would  rather  atoni." 

Very  different  was  the  scene  that  might  have 
l>een  witnessed  only  half  a  dozen  streets  distant 
from  that  cold  damp  step,  where  the  shivering 
^omen  held  their  strange  discourse.  A  party  of 
thre#— father,  mother,  and  daughter — had  just 
finished  dinner ;  and  though  twilight  was  now 
fast  deepening  into  night,  tney  had  not  asked  for 
candles,  but  were  content  with  the  cheering  rays 
of  a  bright  fire,  which,  as  almost  the  first  fire  of 
the  season,  was  doubly  enjoyable.  They  were 
something  better  than  a  merry  trio^they  were  a 
happy  one;  the  clouds  of  adversity  which  for 
three  years  had  darkened  the  world  to  them,  had 
lately  passed  away,  and  now,  with  grateful  hearts, 
made  better  and  wiser,  they  basked  once  more  in 
the  sunshine  of  prosperitv,  and  tasted  its  sweets, 
as  those  only  who  have  known  suffering  can  do. 
Mr.  Greville  was  a  merchant,  who,  from  the  un- 
principled conduct  of  his  partner,  had  been  re- 
duced, three  years  before,  from  affluence  to  a  pen- 
niless condition.  Yet  he  had  had  enough  to  pay 
all  claimants,  so  that  his  honor  was  unscathed  ; 
and  my  sketch  from  life  has  nothing  more  to  do 
with  the  struggles  which  followed,  than  to  paint 
their  effect  upon  character.  Though  there  was 
little  probability  that  he  would  ever  again  be  a 
rich  man,  there  was  a  rational  prospect  of  ease 
and  competence ;  and  one  of  the  invaluable  les- 
sons he  and  his  family  had  learned,  was  to  be 
more  than  content  with  such  a  lot.  His  domestic 
happiness,  too,  was  complete ;  for  Lucy,  his  only 


child,  was  about  to  wed  one  every  way  worthy 
of  her,  and  who,  having  been  tried  by  adversity, 
had  not  been  found  wanting. 

••It  certainly  is  very  delightful,"  said  Lucy, 
seating  herself  on  a  low  stool,  and  leaning  her 
head  against  her  mother's  knee,  ••  quite  a  luxarjr, 
once  again  to  have  my  long  mornings  to  myself, 
to  read,  or  work,  or  write,  or,  best  of  all,  prac- 
tise myself,  instead  of  counting  one,  two,  three, 
to  dull  children,  and  suffer  the  torture  of  wrong 
notes  and  faulty  time.  But  all  this  for  the  best ; 
I  should  never  have  felt  it  to  be  a  luxury  if  I  had 
not  fagged  as  a  music  teacher  in  the  manner  I 
have  done.  So  do  not  draw  a  long  face,  dear 
papa ;  I  am  a  great  deal  wiser  and  better,  and 
consequently  happier,  for  all  that  has  happened. 
Though,  I  suppose,  I  ought  not  to  be  happy  to- 
day, for  I  have  had  ray  first  quarrel  with  Ed- 
ward." 

«•  Not  a  very  serious  one,  I  think,"  said  Mr. 
Greville,  *•  or  you  would  not  smile  about  it." 

••I  hope  not,"  replied  the  mother,  anxiously, 
•*  for  I  always  warned  you  to  keep  off  the  first 
quarrel." 

••  Dear  mamma,"  said  Lucy,  pressing  her  hand, 
•*  as  if  we  could  really  quarrel !  The  truth  is, 
now  that  there  it  no  actual  necessity  for  it,  Ed- 
ward disapproves  of  my  walking  out  by  myself; 
and  though  I  tried  to  make  him  understand  the 
sure  protection  of  a  shabby  dress  and  old-fash- 
ioned bonnet,  he  only  answered,  that  he  disap- 
proved of  them  also.  Now,  though  I  have  not 
quite  given  in,  we  have  come  to  a  compromise; 
I  have  promised  never  to  go  out  alone,  nnlesB 
there  be  a  real  necessity  for  my  doing  so,  and  be 
has  magnanimously  left  it  to  my  own  conscience 
to  decide  whether  there  be  such  a  necessity  or 
not." 

"  Edward  is  quite  right,  my  child." 

••  Perhaps  he  is;  but  after  having  taught  my- 
self, and  not  easily,  to  feel  independent,  I  seem  to 
have  lost  my  liberty.  The  worst  of  it  is,  this 
point  of  conscience  is  more  binding  than  a  fixed 
rule ;  for  instance,  I  wished  very  much  to  go 
and  see  the  poor  widow  Morris,  this  morning, 
but  I  could  not  prove  to  my  conscience  that  the 
visit  was  one  of  necessity.** 

••  I  want  to  know  more  about  this  poor  wo- 
man," said  Mrs.  Greville.  ••I  hope,  my  dear 
Lucy,  you  have  not  been  wasting  your  time,  and 
sympathy,  and  money,  upon  an  impostor." 

••  Little  have  I  had  of  the  last  to  bestow,  and 
my  sympathy  I  could  not  withhold.  That  she  is 
not  one  of  those  faultless  heroines  of  humble 
life,  Vhich  are  found,  I  suspect,  only  in  novels, 
I  admit;  and  if  we,  dear  mother,  had  never 
known  trouble  ourselves,  I  dare  say  my  heart 
would  have  hardened  against  her,  when  I  found 
out  she  was  no  such  pattern  of  perfection." 

**  I  can  hardly  fancy,"  said  Mr.  Greville,  smil- 
ing, ••  that  it  is  my  Lucy,  not  three  and  twenty 
till  Christmas,  talking  so  like  a  philosopher." 

••  Better  smile  than  frown,  mio  padre ;  and  if 
you  will  promise  not  to  call  me  Uue^  when  I  talk 
from  my  heart  at  home,  I  give  you  my  word  I 
will  discourse  glibly  in  society  on  the  last  new 
novel,  the  favorite  dancer,  the  elegance  of  Louis 
Quatorze  furniture,  Berlin  woolwork,  and,  when 
the  Exhibitions  open,  of  any  or  all  the  pictures 
to  be  found  in  the  Catalogues." 
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*'  Altboueb  you  are  no  artist  ?" 

•*  Certainly,  for  these  are  considered  lady-like 
topics ;  and  though  I  start,  and  almost  shudder, 
at  hearing  the  daring  and  opinionated  manner  in 
which  the  utter  ignorant  and  inexperienced  talk 
of  Art,  without  their  seeming  to  guess  at  the 
subtle  genius  and  tedious  labor  of  the  artist,  I 
observe  there  is  a  by-law  of  society,  which  for- 
bids a  lady  conversing  on  many  much  simpler 
matters,  under  the  penalty  of  being  called  Blue." 

•*  Pray  what  do  you  call  simpler  matters,  my 
little  enthusiast  ?" 

"  What  you  call  me,  papa,  a  little  philosopher 
for  talking  about,  but  which  seem  to  me  simple 
truths,  discoverable  by  almost  involuntary  obser- 
vation and  reflection.  Not,  I  dare  say,  that  I 
should  ever  have  observed  or  thought,  had  I  con- 
tinued the  rich  merchant's  daughter — or  at  least 
have  not  observed  or  thought  of  the  same  thines. 
For  instance,  had  I  not  twice  a-week,  all  tne 
sprinz  and  summer,  left  home  at  eight  o*clock,  I 
snoald  not  have  met  each  morning  the  poor  wi- 
dow Morris,  and  so  could  not  have  observed  how 
she  mw  thinner  and  thinner,  and  shabbier  and 
shabbier ;  and  so  could  not  have  thought,  when  I 
saw  her  (after  missing  her  for  a  fortnight)  in  tat- 
tered black,  and  weeping  bitterly,  that  she  was 
in  some  sore  affliction;  and  thus  could  never 
hare  spoken  to  her,  and  learned  her  historv." 

"  I  always  thought  her  very  wrong,"  saia  Mrs. 
Greville,  *•  to  suffer  you  to  enter  her  wretched 
hovel,  only  one  day  after  her  child,  having  died 
of  small-pox,  had  been  taken  from  it." 

'*  It  was  wrong,  mamma,"  returned  Lucy ;  "and 
when  I  discovered  of  what  disease  the  child  had 
died,  though  it  was  not  till  weeks  afterward,  I 
told  her  frankly — almost  severely — of  her  error. 
There  was  no  denial — no  defence  on  her  part ; 
hut,  for  the  first  time,  I  perceived  the  marked  dif- 
ference between  herself  and  the  woman  who 
shares  her  wretched  room.  No  change  passed 
over  the  face  of  the  latter,  unless  indeed  it  were 
not  a  fancy  of  mine  that  she  rather  smiled  than 
otherwise,  as  she  bent  over  her  work.  On  the 
contrary,  poor  Morris  trembled  and  wept,  as  if 
some  new  feeling  were  awakened  in  her  heart, 
or  as  if  a  ray  of  light  had  streamed  upon  her 
dark  mind.     Since  then " 

Here  Miss  Greville  was  interrupted  by  a  ser- 
vant who  entered,  saying,  *'A  poor  woman, 
named  Morris,  begged  leave  to  speak  to  her." 

**  How  very  strange  I"  cried  Lucy, — "  I  never 
gave  her  our  address." 

••  Let  her  come  in,"  said  Mr.  Greville,— and  in 
another  minute  the  unhappy  widow  stood  before 
them.  Paler  she  was  than  ever,  and  either  she 
was  grown  still  thinner,  and  so  looked  taller ;  or 
it  might  be  her  tattered  mourning  hung  each  day 
closer  and  closer,  or  perhaps  some  innate  con- 
sciousness of  acting  riehtly  made  her  figure  more 
erect ;  and  certainly  she  possessed  a  composure 
and  dignity  of  manner  which  sensibly  interested 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greville.  Yet  when  she  be- 
^n  to  speak,  composure  seemed  gone,  for  her 
words  were  scarcely  articulate. 

**  Sit  down,"  said  Mrs.  Greville  kindly ;  **  you 
are,  I  think,  the  person  for  whom  my  daughter 
feels  very  much  interested  .>*'  And  while  the  lady 
spoke,  her  husband  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine 
for  the  now  trembling  widow.    The  word  and 


act  of  kindness  loosened  the  flood^tes  of  her 
soul — tears  came  to  her  relief — and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments she  was*  able  to  tell  her  story  with  some 
degree  of  distinctness. 

"  You,  my  lady,"  said  Mary  Morris,  addressing 
Lucy  in  the  style  which  the  very  humble,  to  lady 
or  no  lady,  usually  adopt — **  you  have  often  lis- 
tened to  my  complainings  till  the  tears  started  to 
your  bright  eyes ;  and  indeed — indeed — I  would 
not  risk  calling  them  there  again,  were  it  not  that 
what  I  have  to  tell  concerns  you." 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  ?  You  alarm  me," 
interrupted  Mrs.  Greville. 

"  Under  Heaven  the  danger  is  over,"  continued 
the  widow  solemnly.  *•  I  sometimes  wonder  if  I 
have  done  right  in  telling  her  a  story  of  such 
misery  and  abject  want  as  mine.  Yet  that  is  past 
— she  has  learnt  how  I  sank  from  being  a  respec- 
table servant,  step  by  step,  to  the  wretched, 
friendless  creature  I  am.  Forgive  me  for  saying 
friendless,"  she  proceeded,  turning  again  to  Lucy, 
"  I  shall  be  so  again,  and  feel  as  if  I  were  already. 
My  marriage  ten  years  ago  was  against  the  ad- 
vice of  those  who  knew  better  than  myself;  and 
when  I  found  out  that  my  husband  was  worth- 
less, a  sort  of  shame  kept  me  away  from  all  ray 
old  associates.  But  human  beines  cannot  live 
alone  in  a  great  city ;  and  from  snrinkinff  from 
his  acquaintances  as  at  first  I  did,  in  time  I  grew 
to  tolerate  them.  This  was  my  great  error.  No 
wonder  that  when  the  hour  of  need  came,  my 
early  and  true  friends  were  disinclined  to  aid  me. 
They  had  lost  faith  in  me ;  and  though,  thank 
Heaven,  no  one  deep  sin  darkens  my  conscience, 
a  host  of  circumstances  in  which  I  witnessed 
wrong  in  others,  with  scarcely  an  opposition  on 
my  part,  crowd  my  memory  to  tell  me  they  were 
right.  I  am  a  good  needle-woman,  and,  when 
my  husband  died,  might  have  supported  my  child 
and  myself  in  comfort  and  respectability.  But 
there  was  no  one  whose  word  would  be  taken  to 
speak  for  me,  where  I  might  have  procured  good 
work ;  and  wanting  dayly  bread  as  I  did,  I  gladly 
accepted  the  wretched  pittance  given  for  what 
they  call  slop  work.  But  perhaps,  my  ladies, 
you  do  not  know  what  that  is?" 

"  Indeed  they  do,"  said  Mr.  Greville ;  "  are 
you  not  aware  that  several  cases  of  distress  have 
come  to  light,  in  which  the  hard  usage  of  the 
employers  is  so  apparent,  that  the  public  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  tne  subject,  and  we  must  hope 
some  increase  of  remuneration  will  be  adopted." 

"  I  told  her  so — I  told  her  so,"  cried  the  widow 
with  much  feeling.  **  I  told  her,  if  the  gentle- 
folks only  knew  how  shamefully  we  were  paid, 
— for  work  as  I  have  done  for  eighteen  hours  a 
day,  I  could  not  ^et  more  than  sevenpence, — 
they  would  see  us  righted.  But  she  always  said 
no ;  that  ladies  and  gentlemen  never  bought  our 
sort  of  work — and  that  things  they  did  buy,  they 
would  have  at  the  cheapest,  without  staying  to 
think  if  it  were  possible  to  live  by  making  them. 
All  this  hardened  my  heart — ^which  I  thought  had 
grown  dead  to  every  feeling.  But  it  was .  not 
dead  to  kindness — the  first  that  had  been  shown 
to  me  for  years.  It  was  a  few  weeks  before  my 
child  died,  that  instead  of  plain  work,  I  under- 
took some  curious  knitting  in  wool  according  to  . 
a  certain  pattern.  However,  the  work  was  so 
much  more  tedious  than  I  expected,  that  the  ladj 
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for  whom  it  was  ordered  made  some  other  pur- 
chase instead,  which  induced  the  shopkeeper  to 
take  it  on  his  own  hands.  Ai\d  being  a  winter 
article,  never  till  this  morning  was  it  unpacked, 
and  exposed  in  his  window  for  sale.'* 

«•  Go  on,"  said  Lucy,  for  the  widow  paused — 
"  go  on,  I  cannot  guess  what  all  this  leads  to." 

•♦  Do  you  remember  ?"  proceeded  Mary  Morris, 
in  a  quivering  voice ; — "  do  you  remember  how 

iron  trembled  and  turned  pale,  when  you  first 
earned  my  little  Nancy  had  died  of  small-pox  ? 
we  had  been  too  poor  to  pay  for  her  vaccination 
— and — and — lik^many  others,  too  idle — too 
thoughtlesss  to  take  her  where  it  would  have 
been  done  for  nothing.  Do  you  remember  how 
you  reproved  me  for  my  negligence,  which,  per- 
haps, I  should  have  heeded  less,  had  you  not  told 
me  that  you  had  an  especial  dread  of  the  disease, 
having  lost  a  dear  friend  hj  it,  who,  like  your- 
self, had  never  been  susceptible  of  the  usual  pre- 
ventive ?  Do  you  remember  how  you  implored 
roe  to  destroy  every  article  belonging  to  the  child  ? 
Lady — lady — "  and  the  widow's  voice  rose  with 
her  emotion — "  lady,  the  black  and  crimson  knit- 
ted shawl  you  bought  this  morning  was  knitted 
in  that  infected  chamber,  and  even,  from  our 
scarcity  of  clothing,  was  wrapped  round  my  dy- 
ing Nancy !" 

*•  Horrible — horrible !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gre- 
ville,  starting  from  her  chair.  "  Lucy — surely, 
Lucy,  you  have  not  worn  it?" 

"  Be  calm,  dear  mother,"  replied  Miss  Greville, 
with  tearful  eyes — "  I  have  not  even  touched  it, 
except  with  my  glove." 

•*  Thank  God  !"  murmured  Mary  Morris. 

"  It  was  to  be  sent  home  this  evening,"  con- 
tinued Lucy ;  "  I  do  not  think  it  is  yet  come." 

"  And  never  will,"  returned  the  widow,  "every 
particle  is  reduced  to  ashes." 

**  My  poor  Morris,"  said  Lucy,  touched  to  the 
heart,  **  tell  us  how  you  have  done  this — ^how 
you  could  do  it." 

"  You  will  bear  with  me,  while  I  tell  all  my 
thoughts  ?"  and  the  poor  woman  felt  that  her  au- 
dience was  no  indifferent  one.  "I  know  not 
what  it  may  be,  but  I  do  know  that  a  cloud  has 
passed  over  you,  and  that,  young  as  you  are,  you 
have  seen  sorrow.  It  was  this  that  made  your 
words  go  to  my  heart,  for  they  came  from  yours ; 
it  was  this  that  made  you  wise,  oh !  so  much 
wiser  than  many  that  are  old.  It  was  this  that 
taught  me  to  tell  you  my  griefs,  and  to  own  my 
errors;  for  the  very  happy — those  who  have 
always  been  happy — seldom  understand  sorrow ; 
and  it  is  hard  to  make  them  comprehend  the 
temptations  of  poverty.  It  was  you  who  taueht 
me  to  feel  human  affection  again — for  I  knew  that 
I  loved  you  when  I  found  1  rejoiced  that  your 
eye  was  brighter,  your  cheek  more  rosy,  your 
step  more  light,  and  your  voice  more  cheerful 
than  before.  You  were  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a 
handsome  gentleman  to-day,  when  I  saw  you 
admire,  through  the  window,  that  very  infected 
shawl ;  and  1  knew  by  the  turn  of  his  head  that 
he  loved  you,  and  I  knew  that  you  would  not 
suffer  one  to  look  so,  if  his  love  were  not  allow- 
ed. I  saw  you  8:0  into  the  shop ;  I  saw  the  shawl 
taken  down ;  I  peered  through  the  door,  and 
knew  that  you  bought  it.  My  heart  smote  me, 
but  my  thoughts  were  too  confused  for  me  to  act 


at  the  moment — nor  was  my  conscience  thorough- 
ly awakened  till  afterward.  I  pictured  yoa  aick 
and  suffering.  I  thought  even  you  might  die— K)r 
I  thought  you  might  rise  changed,  disfigured,  with 
beauty  forever  gone — and  I  thought,  would  the 
handsome  gentleman  love  you  the  same  as  now  ^ 
— for  lady,  dear  young  lady,  such  things  have 
been ;  and  the  woman  who  is  loved,  should  che- 
rish her  beauty  yet  more  than  she  who  hopes  to 
win  a  heart.  W  ell,  all  these  thoughts  struggling 
in  my  mind  made  me  nearly  wild.  I  went  to  the 
shopkeeper,  and  told  him  the  story:  he  only 
laughed,  until  I  threatened  to  relate  it  to  you.  i 
afterward  manoeuvred  to  see  the  parcel,  which 
was  packed  and  directed,  for  as  I  evidently  knew 
you,  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  I  was  ignorant 
of  your  address,  and  so  he  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal it.  On  my  returning  him  the  four  shillings 
he  paid  me  for  the  knitting,  and  the  three  shillings 
the  material  cost,  he  at  last  gave  it  up ;  and  he 
will  tell  you  a  version  of  the  story,  taking,  no 
doubt,  some  credit  to  himself,  and  beg  you  ta  re- 
ceive some  other  article  for  the  pound  at  which  I 
saw  it  was  priced." 

"  Your  conduct,"  said  Mr.  Greville,  with  emo- 
tion, "  has  in  this  instance  been  so  admirable^ 
that  it  extenuates  a  hundred  faults.    But,  in  the 
abject  poverty  you  describe,  how  did  you  pro 
cure  the  sum  of  seven  shillings  ?" 

"  I — I — pawned  the  bed  the  dear  young  lady 
sent  me  yesterday." 

"  But  you  shall  sleep  on  it  to-night,"  cried  Mr. 
Greville,  drawing  a  sovereign  from  his  purse, 
"  with  an  easy  conscience,  and,  I  trust,  a  bghter 
heart  than  usual." 

"It  cannot  be,"  said  the  widow,  calmly- — 
"  thoueh  my  heart  is  lighter,  and  I  am  happier 
than  I  nave  been  for  many  years.  I  feel  once 
more  that  I  may  dare  to  hope  to  meet  my  little 
Nancy  in  Heaven — and  in  this  world  I  am  re- 
signed to  my  fate." 

"What  is  it  you  mean  ?" 

"  1  must  tell  yru  the  whole  truth — though  I  did 
not  mean  it — or  you  will  misjudge  me.  Hannah 
Wilkins  and  I  have  parted — indeed,  though  wc 
rented  the  room  between  us,  the  things  are  all 
hers.  The  scraps  I  had  were  made  away  with 
when  poor  Nancy  lay  ill." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Greville,  with  some  pen- 
etration, "she  quarreled  with  you  for  parting 
with  the  bed .?" 

The  widowed  bowed  her  head,  and  tearsagain 
gushed  forth. 

"Whatever  present  inconvenience  may  arise- 
to  you,"  continued  Mr.  Greville,  "  I  rejoice  at  the 
separation;  for  it  is  evident  to  me,  that  your 
companion  has  heightened  every  temptation 
which  has  crossed  your  path,  and  weakened  every 
good  resolution  that  has  arisen  in  your  mind. 
Above  most  things,  should  rich  or  poor  shun  such 
associates.  Now  that  I  have  learned  your  story ». 
I  recognize  you  as  persons  of  whom  I  chanced 
the  other  day  to  hear  something.  It  may  be  some 
encouragement  for  the  future,  for  you  to  know 
that  even  the  poor  pittance  you  have  been  able 
to  earn,  has  been  in  consequence  of  your  better 
character.  Her  future  is  easily  seen, — she  will 
sink  to  perfect  beggary.  But  tell  me,  have  you 
a  roof  to  shelter  you  ?" 

"  I  thought  you  would  have  reproached  me," 
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sobbed  the  widow — "  turned  me  away  from  jrour 
door.  And  T  am  used  to  an^er  and  upbraidinga. 
I  never  thought  I  should  tell  you — I  go  to-night 
to  ask  admission  into  the  workhouse." 

*•  No,  no,"  cried  Mr.  Greville — *•  no  need  for 
that** 

"  Suppose,"  said  Lucy,  laying  her  hand  kindly 
on  the  widow's  arm — **  suppose  you  take  the 
sovereign  papa  has  placed  oefore  you-^recover 
your  bed — hire  a  clean  little  room  to  yourself — 
and " 

"  We  will  find  some  oddments  to  furnish  it," 
said  Mrs.  Greville,  continuing  the  speech  her 
•daughter  had  hesitated  finishing. 

"  And  you  shall  make  me  a  shawl,  precisely 
like  that  I  bought  to-day,"  exclaimed  Lucy;  "and 
for  your  labor  you  shall  be  fairly  paid: — this 
will  be  a  beginning,  till  we  can  find  more  regu- 
lar work  for  you." 

"  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Greville,  with  a  smile  that 
made  Lucy  blush — "  I  think  we  alone  shall  find 
■plenty  of  work  for  you  between  this  and  Christ- 
mas,— for  a  wedding  without  new  clothes  is  like 
— is  like " 

•*  Christmas  without  plum  pudding,"  said  Mr. 
Greville,  impatient  for  a  simile. 

"Summer  without  flowers,"  cried  his  more  po- 
etical wife. 

The  widow  was  too  happy  for  aught  save 
tears,  and  blessings  on  her  benefactors. 

"  I  wonder,"  murmured  Mr.  Greville,  after  a 
long  pause — "I  wonder  if,  when  we  cannot  be 
roused  to  humanity  by  the  knowledgie  of  suffer- 
ing, it  is  decreed  that  we  must  be  frightened  into 
it  m  self-defence  ?  Little  he  knows,  I  fear,  of 
(the  human  heart,  who  has  never  been  tempted !" 

Should  this  sketch  from  real  life  meet  the  eye 
of  a  child  of  toil,  of  want,  of  penury,  not  in 
vain  will  it  have  been  committed  to  paper,  if  a 
sentence  therein  strengthens  one  good  resolve,  or 
loosens  one  strong  chain  of  habit  that  binds  to 
«vil  thoughts  or  bad  example.  Not  in  vain,  if  it 
makes  him  understand  that  the  rich  cannot  re- 
lieve the  want  they  do  not  know.  And  oh  !  not 
in  vain,  if  it  makes  some  favorite  of  fortune  turn 
with  pitying  heart  and  open  hand  to  the  toil- 
worn  and  starving.  Not  too  ambitious  for  a 
prayer  is  it,  that  my  simple  story  may  be  one  of 
the  many  grains  in  the  heavy  balance,  to  prompt 
our  country's  Sages  or  Senators  to  plan  wisely 
for  their  humble,  oppressed,  but  industrious  coun- 
trywomen, whose  ill-repaid,  life- wearing  toil, 
lias  lately  been  brought  to  their  notice. 


ONE   NIGHT   IN   ROME. 

DtmiNo  those  extraordinary  times  when  Nero 
wantoned  in  every  species  of  atrocity,  a  young 
man,  by  name  Agenor,  was  brought  up  in  one  of 
the  provinces  of  Italy.  He  lost  both  his  parents, 
-and  finding  himself  his  own  master,  set  out  to 
visit  Rome. 

It  was  at  dusk,  after  a  fatiguing  journey,  when 
he  first  made  his  approach  to  that  immense  laby- 
rinth of  wonders  and  of  crimes.  Lights  were 
«een  scattered  all  over  the  city.    The  sound  of 


chariot  wheels,  vociferations,  and  musical  instru- 
ments, reached  him  before  his  entry,  and  soon 
after  stunned  him,  in  passing  along  the  streets, 
where  senators  and  women  of  rank,  flamens, 
gladiators,  knights,  thieves,  matrons,  orators,  and 
debauchees,  were  strolling  together  in  companies, 
and  conversing  in  a  thousand  different  tones,  of 
drunkenness,  derision,  kindness,  resentment,  vul- 
prity,  and  highbreeding.  In  short  it  was  the 
estival'of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and 
all  Rome  was  in  an  uproar. 

Our  youth  feels  abashed  in  the  metropolis. 
The  number  of  countenances  that  wear  a  look  of 
intelligence  and  penetration,  without  any  stamp 
of  moral  goodness,  dismays  and  confounds  him. 
He  falls  into  reveries  upon  the  subject,  and  tries 
to  conceive  what  style  of  manners  would  best 
protect  him  from  ridicule  in  dealing  with  such 
men ;  or  how  he  could  endeavor  to  match  their 
shrewdness,  when  it  was  accompanied  by  no  re- 
spect for  justice  or  truth. 

In  the  meantime,  a  scuffle  took  place  among 
some  slaves.  One  of  them  was  wounded,  and 
retired  among  the  pillars  of  a  temple  where  he 
lay  down,  without  receiving  the  least  notice  or 
comfort  from  any  passenger.  Agenor  went  up 
to  the  spot  and  spoke  to  him.  After  inquiring 
into  the  nature  of  his  hurt,  he  learned  the  name 
and  abode  of  his  master,  who  was  a  prastor,  and 
whom  he  next  went  to  seek,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  assistance. 

It  was  a  magnificent  house  to  which  the  slave 
had  directed  him.  The  master  was  out  at  supper, 
but  his  lady  was  giving  an  entertainment  in  his 
absence,  and  ere  long  came  in  person  to  learn 
what  intelligence  our  youth  had  to  communicate. 
She  was  a  noble  figure,  had  some  beauty,  with  a 
gay  look,  and  an  eye  full  of  a  thousand  mean* 
ings.  While  Agenor  was  telling  his  story,. she 
regarded  him  attentively.  Indeed  his  cheek  had 
a  fine  bloom,  and  his  locks  were  as  rich  and  exu- 
berant as  what  we  now  behold  on  the  forehead  of 
the  charming  Antinous.  As  for  his  manner,  it 
implied  the  most  unbroken  simplicity,  so  that 
after  giving  orders  for  bringing  home  the  wound- 
ed slave,  sne  begged  in  a  matronly  tone,  that  he 
would  come  up  stairs,  and  partake  of  a  repast 
along  with  some  of  her  friends,  "  because,"  ad- 
ded she  with  a  smile,  "it  is  the  festival  of  Cybele." 
Agenor  complied. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  company  in  her  sa- 
loon. Among  others,  a  centurion,  who  did  not 
appear  so  devout  as  Cornelius ;  an  old  senator, 
toothless  and  half-blind ;  a  Greek  belonging  to 
the  theatre ;  several  married  women  of  the  city ; 
and  a  beautiful  young  girl,  with  dark  eyes  and 
modest  lips,  whose  name  was  Phrosine,  a  niece 
of  their  absent  host. 

It  was  upon  this  young  person  that  our  hero's 
thoughts  were  principally  fixed  during  supper : 
although  the  lady  of  the  house  never  allowed 
much  time  to  pass  without  asking  him  some 
question,  or  sending  a  smile  to  meet  his  eye  as  it 
wandered  over  the  table ;  and  although  she  pre- 
sented him  with  a  sweatmeat  where  there  was  a 
sprig  of  myrtle  floating  in  the  juice.  Phrosine 
spoke  little,  but  Aeenor  could  observe  she  never 
missed  anything  ne  said.  This  niade  him  talk 
with  animation,  and  gjave  his  voice  that  sort  of 
mellowness  which  quiets  the  female  bosom  into 
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a  delicious  languor,  while  it  penetrates  to  its 
very  core.  An  easy  gayety  prevailed  throughout 
ihe  company.  The  perfumes  which  were  burned 
in  the  chamber,  together  with  the  occasional 
strains  of  music  performed  by  attendants,  opera- 
ted in  producing  that  luxurious  indolence  which 
is  averse  to  any  sort  of  contention.  Every  disa- 
greeable thought  was  turned  aside  by  some  dex- 
terous pleasantry.  No  altercation  had  time  to 
occur  before  it  was  solved  by  a  jest.  The  choicest 
wines  of  the  praetor  were  circulated  with  a  liberal 
hand :  and  the  old  senator,  from  time  to  time, 

foured  forth  unmeaning  gallantries  without 
nowing  exactly  to  whom  tney  were  addressed. 
Agenor  oeean  to  perceive  the  beauty  of  nonsense, 
which  is  almost  the  only  thing  that  can  relax  the 
yigilance  of  our  self-love,  and  enable  us  to  live 
harmoniously  together. 

In  the  meantime,  a  great  deal  of  gossip  took 

J  lace  among  the  married  women.  Nero's  con- 
uct  was  examined  with  freedom ;  but  more  as 
an  object  of  ridicule  than  of  detestation.  The 
Greek  enlarged  upon  some  fine  panthers  then  at 
the  circus.  The  centurion  drank  assiduously, 
and  la^  in  watch  for  any  ambiguities  of  language 
that  mieht  happen  to  drop  from  the  company. 
These  ne  regularly  followed  up  with  such  re- 
marks as  implied  his  adoption  of  their  worst 
meaning ;  and  he  showed  an  expertness  in  this 
exercise,  which  long  practice  only  could  have 
taught  him.  Indeed  not  one  sentence  escaped 
from  the  senator  which  he  did  not  mould  into 
some  eauivocal  declaration  or  proposal.  The 
reverend  father  himself  had  no  suspicion  of  this, 
although  shouts  of  laughter  were  constantly 
breaking  forth  from  the  male  part  of  the  compa- 
ny; and  therefore  he  continued  slowly  bungling 
forward  from  one  subject  to  another,  while  the 
long  chasms  between  his  ideas  were  filled  up  and 

nfehed  by  the  centurion  at  his  own  discretion, 
lose  days  an  old  senator  was  considered  as 
the  finest  butt  in  the  world. 

When  the  party  broke  up,  Agenor  came  near 
Phrosine,  and  said,  for  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
to  her,  "  How  long  does  the  festival  of  Cybele 
continue  ?"  Any  question  will  serve  to  accom- 
pany the  looks  of  a  lover.  Phrosine  replied, 
•*  Only  two  days  more;  but  in  that  time  you  will 
Bee  much  of  the  nature  of  Rome  ;**  and  then  ad- 
ded with  a  girlish  ignorance  of  her  own  feelings, 
'*  What  a  pleasant  companion  that  old  senator  is ; 
I  never  spent  a  night  so  happily."  "  Nor  I,"  said 
Agenor,  who  knew  the  reason  better. 

A  servant  was  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  saloon. 
Agenor  followed  him  ;  but  instead  of  being  shown 
down  to  the  street  as  he  expected,  he  was  left  in 
a  solitary  chamber,  enriched  with  furniture  and 
paintings  of  exquisite  beauty.  Here  was  an 
ivory  couch  lined  with  purple;  two  Etruscan 
vases  full  of  roses;  and  a  Cupid  of  Parian  mar- 
ble, by  one  of  the  first  sculptors  in  Greece.  The 
paintings  were  all  of  an  amorous  description. 
Satyrs  gamboled  along  the  walls,  and  thoughtless 
nymphs  were  seen  very  much  exposed  among  the 
dark  recesses  of  an  ancient  forest.  Agenor  en- 
deavored to  find  out  the  meaning  of  his  situation 
but  could  not  Presently  the  pnetor's  wife  enter- 
ed. She  took  his  hand  witn  much  cordiality, 
and  said,  "  My  dear  Agenor,  pardon  me  for  this 
detention.    I  cannot  let  you  depart,  wiUiout  some 


advice  concerning  the  perils  of  this  bad  city ;  for 
I  perceive  you  are  a  stranger.  Young  men  some- 
times  endeavor  to  get  near  the  Emperor  in  public 

S laces,  in  order  to  see  his  person.  Beware  of 
oing  so.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  might 
happen  if  you  should  attract  his  notice;  for  hifr 
power  is  aosolute,  and  mischief  is  always  in  his 
thoughts.  Do  not  associate  with  gladiators  and 
charioteers,  who  seldom  leave  an  obolus  in  the 
pockets  of  their  companions ;  nor  with  Greeks, 
who  are  sad  im posters.  Again,  your  handsome 
person  may  chance  to  captivate  some  of  our  ma- 
trons, who  love  gallantry;  but  although  thej 
should  smile  ou  you  from  their  windows,  and 
beckon  with  a  look  of  insinuation,  do  not  stop  to 
talk  with  them ;  otherwise  you  will  be  entangled 
in  a  thousand  scrapes.  You  will  be  left  in  the 
lurch,  while  they  go  to  intrigue  with  some  other 
person.  Avoid  all  this,  and  come  often  back  to 
visit  me,"  said  the  pretor*s  wife,  laying  her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder:  *'  Be  assured  I  will  prove  aa 
good  a  friend  as  can  be  met  with  in  Rome." 

Agenor  was  a  good  deal  astonished.  Perhaps 
he  would  have  been  at  a  loss  what  to  say ;  but 
the  prsetor  himself  was  that  moment  heard  lum- 
bering up  stairs,  and  hemming  at  intervals,  in  a 
state  of  intoxication.  His  wife  started  up,  and 
bade  Agenor  good  night.  She  then  opened  a 
private  passage  down  to  the  street,  and  gently 
pushed  nim  out,  saying,  with  a  smile,  "  Fare- 
well at  present;  come  back  to-morrow,  and  I 
shall  introduce  you  to  the  pretor,  who  is  a  very 
worthy  man." 

When  Agenor  came  away,  the  streets  were 
still  as  crowded  as  ever ;  but  afibrded  more  ex- 
amples of  the  debaucheries  and  vices  of  Rome* 
The  town  which  Cato  loved  was  now  sadly  al- 
tered. Every  god  and  every  virtue  had  left  the 
place;  and  although  their  temples  remained  as 
beautiful  as  in  better  times,  they  were  filled  with 
scofiUng  instead  of  prayer.  Agenor  had  lived  as 
yet  uncontaminated ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  prae- 
tor's wife  that  night  had  not  seduced  him,  be- 
cause he  had  thought  of  Phrosine.  Phrosine*s 
image  engrossed  his  attention  so  much  that  he 
could  scarcely  find  the  house  where  he  meant  to 
sleep;  and  when  he  lay  down,  the  fantastic 
dreams  of  youth  continued  hoveiing  around  his 
pillow. 

Next  morning  he  took  a  walk  through  the 
town.  He  viewed  the  public  buildings,  the  pla- 
ces noted  in  history,  tne  books  of  the  Sibils, 
which  he  could  not  understand,  and  the  charming 
productions  of  the  fine  arts,  worth  all  the  rest 
put  together.  Many  a  beauteous  head,  and  many 
a  voluptuous  form  of  alabaster,  awoke  in  him 
the  softest  feelings  of  delight ;  many  a  gronpe 
of  Bacchanals  taught  him  a  jovial  mdifference ; 
and  many  a  picture  bore  a  motto  from  the  songs 
of  Horace,  which  told  him  that  life  is  short,  and 
that  we  should  gather  its  roses  while  fate  leayea 
them  in  our  power.  Xeno's  philosophy  had  once 
been  his  pride ;  but  a  softness  of  heart  now  crept 
in  upon  him,  and  the  feelings  of  the  Stoics  died 
away  before  other  feelings,  which  rendered  him 
a  fitter  inhabitant  for  modern  Rome.  In  the 
morning  he  had  scrupled  about  returning  to  the 
pretor*s  house,  but  now  he  said,  *'  I  most  go 
back  to  see  Phrosine." 

In  the  meantime,  as  it  was  yet  early  in  the 
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forenoon,  be  repaired  to  the  circne,  where  he 
found  the  citizens  already  placed  in  thousands 
along  its  far-spreading  benches,  and  some  of 
them  distinguished  by  very  magnificent  attire. 
The  games  began.  Racers  and  combatants  ap- 
peared on  the  vast  arena.  Trumpets  were  sound- 
ed. A  number  of  timers,  newl3r  brought  from 
confinement,  scattered  the  dust  in  their  terrific 
gambols.  Blood  began  to  be  shed,  and  acclama- 
tions to  rise  from  the  populace.  The  wild  ani- 
mals increased  the  noise  in  receiving  their  mortal 
stabs,  and  the  gladiators  fought  and  died  with 
enthusiasm ;  for  the  sweet  music  of  applause 
rung  in  their  ears  until  they  could  not  hear  it  any 
longer. 

Agenor  grew  much  interested  in  these  fatal 
sports.     Nevertheless,  he  fell  sometimes  into  re- 


veries about  Pbrosine :  and  in  glancing  his  eye 
over  the  long  rows  of  the  circus,  observed  the 
praetor's  wife,  attended  not  only  by  her  husband, 
who  was  a  corpulent  figure  with  a  red  nose,  and 
a  countenance  full  of  good-natured  sensuality, 
but  also  by  some  of  the  handsome  men  in  Rome. 
Agenor  thought  there  was  no  need  of  increas- 
ing the  number.  He  therefore  left  the  circus,  and 
went  to  see  if  Pbrosine  had  been  left  at  home. 
Fortunately  this  was  th6  case.  He  found  her 
watering  some  plants  in  an  open  gallery,  and  re- 
moving such  of^  their  leaves  as  had  withered  by 
too  powerful  a  sun.  She  recognized  him  with 
blusnes  of  gladness;  and  after  a  short  time,  Age- 
nor engaged  in  dressing  the  flowers  along  with 
her.  These  young  people  found  this  occupation 
a  very  pleasing  one.  Their  smiles  met  every 
moment  over  hyacinths  and  myrtles;  and  their 
words  were  breathed  in  a  low  voice  among  ex- 
halations of  perfume.  When  Pbrosine  thought 
the  jars  were  ill  arranged,  Agenor  transposed 
them  so  as  to  produce  a  finer  grouping  of  the 
blossoms ;  and  when  their  pitcher  of  water  was 
exhausted,  this  languishing  boy  and  girl,  who 
had  already  forgotten  all  conventional  forms  of 
behavior,  went,  arm  in  arm,  to  the  fountain  down 
in  the  garden  to  get  more.  There,  at  a  basin  of 
marble,  which  foamed  to  the  brim,  they  replen- 
ished their  vessel.  Some  drops  of  the  spray 
came  dashing  on  Phrosine's  shoulders;  and  Age- 
nor used  the  freedom  to  wipe  them  off  with  a 
comer  of  her  garment.  Pbrosine  submitted  with 
a  slight  strugfpe ;  but  all  this  took  place  in  si- 
lence, for  the  feelings  of  the  parties  were  by  far 
too  serious  to  suit  with  jests  and  compliments. 
Afterward  they  leant  for  a  long  time,  side  by  side, 
against  the  trunk  of  a  chesnut.  Their  souls 
were  lost  in  musing,  and  their  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  shadows  of  branches  that  played  over  the 
sonny  ground  before  them.  .*' Ah !  now  pleasing 
is  a  country  life,**  said  Pbrosine;  **  I  sometimes 
wish  that  I  could  get  leave  to  spend  my  time  in 
Calabria,  or  Apulia,  or  some  of  those  delightful 
provinces,  where  the  ground  is  covered  witn  yel- 
low sheaves,  and  where  the  days  are  so  beautiful, 
that  if  a  person  merely  walks  about  in  the  open 
air,  it  is  enough  to  make  him  regardless  of  all 
other  pleasures.  I  do  not  like  the  town,  or  its 
inhabitants.  Our  visitors  are  so  cold-hearted, 
that  I  am  treated  as  a  child  if  I  behave  kindly  t<f 
them.  They  laugh  at  any  person  who  is  simple 
enough  to  feel  attachment  even  for  themselves. 
Again,  there  is  no  peace  or  security  in  Rome ;  for 


every  one  is  afraid  of  being  cruelly  insulted  by 
the  Emperor,  or  some  of  his  favorites ;  and  their 
brutality  renders  so  many  precautions  necessary, 
that  I  am  inclined  more  and  more  to  envy  the  in- 
habitants of  those  distant  provinces,  who  are  out 
of  its  reach.  Pray,  from  what  province  do  you 
come  ?"  "  From  no  other  than  Calabria,"  re- 
plied Agenor,  *'  I  have  a  small  farm  there ;  but  a 
country  life  is  sometimes  insipid,  and  I  came  to 
Rome  from  curiosity  and  desire  of  chance.  Ah, 
Pbrosine  !  if  I  had  not  come  to  Rome,  I  should 
never  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  beinz  near 
you ;  and  now,  if  I  go  back  to  Calabria,  I  shall 
not  know  what  to  do  with  my  heart." 

"  Keep  your  heart  with  sufilcient  care,"  said 
Pbrosine,  blushine,  "and  it  will  give  you  no 
trouble.  Those  deep  and  lasting  attachments 
which  have  been  described  by  the  poets,  are  no 
longer  to  be  found  in  Rome.  It  is  now  the  fash- 
ion to  change  rapidly  from  one  object  of  admira- 
tion to  anotner,  and  indeed,  never  to  allow  the 
feelings  to  be  seriously  engaged  at  all.  The  eX" 
ample  of  Nero,  and  his  detestable  court,  has  an- 
nihilated everything  amiable,  and  left  us  nothing 
but  selfishness,  profligacy,  and  indiflerence." 

"Then  you  must  seek  elsewhere,"  said  Agenor, 
"  for  a  heart  which  is  worthy  of  you.  Rome,  as 
you  describe  it,  can  never  be  the  theatre  of  your 
happiness." 

"Oh!  I  could  endure  it  well  enough,"  said 
Pbrosine,  "  provided  I  were  agreeably  situated  at 
home.  But  the  praetor's  wife  is  jealous  of  the 
attention  I  receive  from  her  visitors,  and  some* 
times  treats  me  with  a  degree  of  harshness  which 
it  is  diflcult  to  support.  She  is  still  fond  of  ad- 
miration, as  you  may  observe,  and  imagines  that 
I  wish  to  encroach  upon  her  share." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Agenor. 
"It  is  evident  she  wishes  you  out  of  her  family." 

"  But  what  is  worse,"  said  Pbrosine,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  laying  her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  "  Would  you  believe  it  A?e^ 
nor  ?  I  can  hardly  be  sure  that  my  own  uncle, 
if  circumstances  should  entice  him,  will  not  de- 
liver me  up  to  this  monster  who  calls  himself  the 
Emperor.  It  seems  he  had  observed  me  with 
particular  attention  somewhere  in  public,  and  has 
repeatedly  inquired  about  me  since.  The  prstor 
is  at  present  in  favor ;  but  if  he  were  to  evade 
any  of  Nero's  orders,  there  would  at  once  be  an 
end  to  his  farther  good  fortune,  and  perhaps  to 
his  life." 

"  Then  why,  my  beautiful  Pbrosine,"  said  our 
youth,  gently  encircling  her  waist,  "  why  do 
you  remain  here^to  endanger  your  uncle's  life  ? 
Would  it  not  be  much  wiser,  and  more  consis- 
tent vrith  your  duty,  to  marry  a  poor  husband- 
man who  adores  you,  and  set  out  for  Calabria, 
where  you  will  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  a  charm- 
ing climate,  and  never  hear  of  this  wicked  Em- 
peror any  more  ?  Surely  this  proposal  need  only 
be  stated,  to  make  you  at  once  perceive  its  pro- 
priety." 

"  Oh !  but  my  aunt,"  said  Phrosine,  sobbing,  in 
great  agitation, — "  she  would  not  approve  of  my 
conduct." 

"  Nor  would  you  approve  of  hers,  if  you  knew 
all  the  particulars  of  it,"  replied  Agenor.  "Wrap 
your  veil  about  your  head,  and  we  shall  get  out 
by  the  garden  door,  which  opens  into  some  ol 
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tbe  back  lanes.  A  couple  of  mules  cau  soon  be 
purchased ;  and  in  a  short  time  we  will  be  far 
from  Rome." 

"  Ob,  no !  it  is  impossible,'*  said  Phrosine,  "  I 
cannot  go  just  now." 

"Just  now  is  the  very  best  time,"  replied  Age- 
nor.  <'  Every  person  is  at  present  in  the  circus, 
where  Nero  performs  as  a  charioteer ;  and  neith- 
er the  praetor  nor  his  wife  can  return  till  the 
games  are  finished.  Come  along,"  said  ou  r  youth, 
employing  a  little  gentle  violence. 

*<0h,  no!  it  is  impossible,"  said  Phrosine, 
weeping  and  struggling,  and  gradually  allowed 
llerself  to  be  dragged  away. 

MORAL. 

T?ie  moral  is,  that  a  great  deal  may  be  done  with 
young  ladies,  if  they  are  taken  by  surprise. 


«  CALAMITY  WELCOME  IN  DEMERARA." 

BY  HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 

There  was  every  promise  of  a  fine  crop  this  sea- 
son in  Mr.  Bruce*s  plantation.  The  coffee-walks 
had  been  refreshed  by  frequent  shows,  and  were 
screened  from  the  chill  north  winds;  and  the  fruit 
looked  so  well  that,  as  the  owner  surveyed  his 

groves  the  day  before  the  gathering  began,  he 
attered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  a  crop  so  much 
above  the  average  as  might  clear  of  some  of  the 
debts  which  began  to  press  heavily  upon  him. 

His  daughters  remained  at  his  side  durine  the 
whole  of  his  cheerful  season ;  for  Mary  had  but 
a  faint  remembrance,  which  she  wished  to  revive, 
of  its  customs  and  festivities.  The  time  of  crop 
IB  less  remarkable  and  less  joyous  in  a  coffee  than 
a  sugar  plantation ;  but  there  is  much  in  both  to 
engage  the  eye  and  interest  the  heart.  The  sugar 
crop  had  been  got  in  three  months  before,  and 
Mary  had  then  visited  the  Mitchelsons,  and  seen 
how  marvelously  the  appearance  of  the  working 
population,  both  mfm  and  beast,  had  improved  in 
a  y^7  short  time  Horses,  oxen,  mules,  and 
eveA  pigs,  had  fattened  upon  the  green  tops  of 
the  scum  £rom  the  boiling- nouse ;  wnile  the  mea- 
gre and  sickly  among  the  slaves  recovered  their 
looks  rapidly  while  they  had  free  access  to  the 
nourishing  juice  which  oozed  from  the  mill.  The 
abundance  of  food  more  than  made  up  for  the  in- 
crease of  labor ;  and  th^  slaves,  while  more  hardly 
worked  than  ever,  seemed  to  mind  it  less,  and  to 
wear  a  look  of  cheerfulness  sufficiently  rare  at 
other  seasons. 

^  There  was  less  apparent  enjoyment  to  all  par- 
ties at  the  time  of  gathering  in  the  coffee,  though 
it  was  a  sight  not  to  be  missed  by  a  stranger. 
The  slaves  could  not  grow  fat  upon  the  fruit  of 
the  coffee- tree  as  upon  the  juice  of  th^  cane ;  but 
as  there  was  an  extra  allowance  of  food  in  con- 
sideration of  the  extira  labor,  the  slaves  went 
through  it  with  some  degree  of  willingness.  The 
weather  was  oppressively  hot,  too ;  but  Mary 
found  it  as  tolerable  in  the  shade  of  the  walks  as 
in  the  house.  She  sat  there  for  hours,  under  a 
large  umbrella,  watching  the  slaves,  as  each  slowly 
filled  the  canvas  bag  hung  round  his  neck,  and 
kept  open  by  a  hoop.  She  followed  them  with 
her  eyes  when  they  sauntered  from  the  trees  to 


the  baskets  to  empty  their  pouches,  and  then  back 
again  to  the  trees ;  and  listened  to  the  rebukes  of 
the  overseer  when  he  found  unripe  fruit  among 
the  ripe. 

**  I  am  sure,"  said  she  to  her  father  one  day, 
"  I  should  come  in  for  many  a  scolding  if  I  bad 
to  pick  coffee  to-day.  If  the  heat  makes  us  faint 
as  we  lie  in  the  shade,  what  must  it  be  to  those 
who  stand  in  the  sun  from  morning  till  night !  I 
could  not  lift  a  hand,  or  see  the  difference  between 
one  berry  and  another." — "  Blacks  bear  the  heat 
better  than  we  do,"  observed  Mr.  Bruce.  ••  How- 
ever, it  is  really  dreadfully  sultry  to-day.  I  have 
seldom  felt  it  so  much  myself,  and  I  believe  the 
slaves  will  be  as  glad  as  we  when  night  comes." 
— "  The  little  pufls  of  air  that  Itave  a  dead  calm," 
said  Mary,  **  only  provoke  one  to  remember  the 
steady  breeze  we  did  not  know  how  to  value 
when  we  had  it.  I  should  not  care  for  a  thunder* 
storm  if  it  would  bring  coolness." — "  Would  not 
you  ?  You  little  know  what  thunder-storms  are 
here." — "  You  forget  how  many  we  had  in  the 
spring." — **  Those  were  no  more  like  what  we 
snail  have  soon,  than  a  June  night-breeze  in  Eng- 
land is  like  a  January  frost-wind.  You  may 
soon  know,  however,  what  a  Demerara  thunder- 
storm is  like." 

Mary  looked  about  her  as  her  father  pointed, 
and  saw  that  the  face  of  nature  was  indeed  chang- 
ed. She  had  mentioned  a  thunder-storm,  because 
she  had  heard  the  overseer  predict  the  approach 
of  one.  There  was  a  mass  of  clouds  towering  in 
a  distant  quarter  of  the  Heavens,  not  like  a  pile 
of  snowy  peaks,  but  now  rent  apart  and  now 
tumbled  together,  and  bathed  in  a  dull,  red  light 
The  sun,  too,  looked  large  and  red,  while  the  ob- 
jects on  the  summits  of  the  hills  wore  a  bluish 
cast,  and  looked  larger  and  nearer  than  usual. 
There  was  a  dead  calm.  The  pigeon  had  ceased 
her  cooing :  no  parrots  were  showing  off  their 
gaudy  plumage  in  the  sunlight,  and  not  even  the 
hum  of  the  enameled  beetle  was  heard. 

<*  What  is  the  moon*s  age  ?"  asked  Mr.  Bruce 
of  the  overseer.  '*  She  is  full  to-night,  sir,  and 
a  stormy  night  it  will  be,  1  fear,"  He  held  up  his 
finger.  '*  Hark !"  said  Mary,  *<  there  is  the  thnn- 
der  already." — "  It  is  not  thunder,  my  dear." — 
"  It  is  the  sea,"  said  Louisa.  "  I  never  heard  it 
here  but  once  before ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  the  same 
sound." — "  The  sea  at  this  distance  !" — cried 
Mary.  Her  father  shook  his  head,  muttering, 
"  €rod  help  all  who  are  in  harbor,  and  give  thm 
a  breeze  to  carry  them  out* far  enough!  The 
shore  will  be  strewed  with  wrecks  by  the  morn- 
ing. Come,  my  dears,  let  us  go  hiome  before 
yonder  clouds  climb  higher." 

The  whites  have  ngi  yet  become  as  weather- 
wise,  between  the  tropics,  as  the  negroes ;  and 
both  fall  short  of  the  foresight  which  might  be 
attained,  and  which  was  actually  possessed  by 
the  original  inhabitants  of  these  countries.  A 
negro  cannot,  like  them,  predict  a  storm  twelve 
days  beforehand ;  but  he  is  generally  aware  of 
its  approach  some  hours  sooner  than  his  master. 
It  depends  upon  the  terms  he  happens  to  be  on 
with  the  whites,  whether  or  not  he  gives  them 
th%  advantage  of  his  observations. 

Old  Mark  sent  his  daughter  Becky  to  Mr. 
Bruce*6  house  to  deliver  his  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  all  were  prepared.    No  such  friendly 
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iiwiiing  was  giveo  to  the  Mitchelsons,  who, 
OTeroome  with  the  heat,  were,  from  the  eldest  to 
the  youngest,  lying  on  couches,  too  languid  to 
lift  up  their  heads  or  think  of  what  might  he 
passing  out  of  doors.  Cassius,  meanwhile,  was 
leaning  over  the  gate  of  his  provision  ground 
watching^  the  moon  as  she  rose,  crimson  as  blood, 
behind  his  little  plantain  grove.  Every  star  look- 
ed crimson  too,  and  had  its  halo  like  the  moon. 
It  was  as  if  a  bloody  steam  had  gone  up  from  the 
earth.  Not  a  breath  of  air  could  yet  be  felt ;  yet 
here  and  there  a  cedar,  taller  than  the  rest,  stoop- 
ed and  shivered  on  the  summits  of  the  hills :  and 
the  clouds,  now  rushing,  now  poised  motionless, 
indicated  a  capricious  commotion  in  the  upper 
air.  Cassius  was  watching  with  much  interest 
these  signs  of  an  approaching  tempept,  when  he 
felt  himself  pulled  by  the  jacket.  "  May  I  stay 
with  you  ?"  asked  poor  Hester.  "  My  master  and 
mistress  dare  not  keep  at  home  because  our  roof 
is  almost  off  already,  and  they  think  the  wind 
will  carry  it  quite  away  to-night." — ••  Where  are 
they  gone  r — "  To  find  somebody  to  take  them 
in ;  but  they  say  there  will  be  no  room  for  me." 
— **  Stay  with  me  then ;  but  nobody  will  be  safe 
under  a  roof  to-night,  I  think." — **  Where  shall 
we  stay  then  ?»* — **  Here,  unless  God  call  us  away. 
Many  may  be  called  before  morning." 

The  little  girl  stood  trembling,  afraid  of  she 
scarcely  knew  what,  till  a  tremendous  clap  of 
thunder  burst  near,  and  then  she  clung  to  Cassius, 
and  hid  her  face.  In  a  few  moments  the  gong 
was  heard,  sounding  in  the  hurried  irregular  man- 
ner which  betokens  an  alarm.  "  Ana !"  cried 
Cassius.  *<  The  white  man*8  house  shakes  and 
he  is  afraid."  "  What  does  he  call  us  for  ?"  said 
the  terrified  child.  ♦*  We  can  do  him  no  good." 
— **  No ;  but  his  house  is  stronger  then  ours ; 
and  if  his  shakes,  ours  may  tumble  down,  and 
then  he  would  lose  his  slaves  and  their  houses 
too.  So  let  us  go  into  the  field  where  we  are 
called,  and  then  we  shall  see  how  pale  white  men 
can  look." 

All  the  way  as  they  went,  Hester  held  one  hand 
before  her  eyes,  for  the  lightning  flashes  came 
thiek  and  fast.  Still  there  was  neither  wind  nor 
rain ;  but  the  roar  of  the  distant  sea  rose  louder 
in  the  intervals  of  the  thunder.  Cassius  suddenly 
stopt  short,  and  pulled  the  little  girl's  hand  from 
before  her  face,  crying,  **  Look,  Took,  there  is  a 
sight !"  Hester  shjieked  when  she  saw  a  whole 
field  of  su^r-canes  whirled  in  the  air.  Before 
they  had  time  to  fall,  the  loftiest  trees  of  the 
forest  were  carried  up  in  like  manner.  The  mill 
disappeared,  a  hundred  huts  were  leveled  ;  there 
was  a  stunning  roar,  a  rumbling  beneath,  a  rush- 
ing above.  The  hurricane  was  upon  them  in  all 
its  fury. 

Caasius  clasped  the  diild  round  the  waist,  and 
carried  rather  than  led  her  at  his  utmost  speed 
beyond  the  verge  of  the  gloves,  lest  they  also 
should  be  borne  down  and  crush  all  beneath  them. 
When  he  had  arrived  with  his  charge  in  the  field 
whither  the  gong  had  summoned  him,  slaves 
were  arriving  from  all  parts  of  the  plantation  to 
seek  safety  in  an  open  place.  Their  black  forms 
flitting  in  the  mixed  li^ht — now  in  the  glare  of 
the  lightning,  and  now  m  the  rapid  gleams  which 
the  full  moon  cast  as  the  clouds  were  swept  away 
for  a  moment,  might  have  seemed  to  a  stranger 


like  imps  of  the  storm  collecting  to  give  tidings 
of  its  ravages.  Like  such  imps  they  spoke  and 
acted.  "The  mill  is  down!"  cried  one.  "No 
crop  next  year,  for  the  canes  are  blown  away  I" 
shouted  another.  **  The  hills  are  bare  as  a  rock, 
no  coffee,  no  spice,  no  cotton  !  Hurrah  !" — **  But 
our  huts  are  gone:  our  plantation  grounds  are 
buried,"  cried  the  wailling  voice  of  a  woman. 
"  Hurra !  for  the  white  man's  are  gone  too !"  an- 
swered many  mingled  tones.  Just  then  a  burst 
of  moonlight  showed  to  each  the  exulting  counte- 
nances of  the  rest,  aud  there  went  up  a  shout, 
louder  than  the  thunder,  "Hurra!  hurra!  how 
ugly  is  the  land !" 

The  sound  was  hushed,  and  the  warring  lights 
were  quenched  for  a  time  by  the  deluge  which 
poured  down  from  the  clouds.  The  slaves  crouch- 
ed together  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  supporting 
one  another  as  well  as  thev  could  against  the 
fury  of  the  gusts  which  still  blew,  and  of  the 
tropical  rains.  An  inquiry  now  went  round  where 
was  Homer  ?  It  was  his  dutv  to  be  in  the  field 
as  soon  as  the  gong  had  sounded,  but  no  one  had 
seen  him.  There  was  a  stern  hope  in  every  heart 
that  his  roof  had  fallen  in  and  buried  him  and  his 
whip  together.    It  was  not  so,  however. 

After  a  while,  the  roaring  of  water  was  heard 
very  near,  and  some  of  the  blacks  separated  from 
the  rest  to  see  in  what  direction  the  irregular  tor- 
rents which  usually  attend  a  hurricane  were  tak- 
ing their  course.  There  was  a  strip  of  Uw  ground 
between  the  sloping  field  where  the  negroes  were 
collected  and  the  opposite  hill,  and  through  the 
middle  of  this  ground  a  river  rushed  along  where 
a  river  had  never  been  seen  before.  A  tree  was 
still  standing  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  the 
foaming  waters,  and  what  had  a  few  minutes  ago 
been  a  hillock  with  a  few  shrubs  growing  out  of 
it,  was  now  an  island.  The  negroes  thought 
they  heard  a  shout  from  this  island,  and  then  sun- 
posed  it  must  be  fancy;  but  when  the  cloudy 
rack  was  swept  away  and  allowed  the  moon  to 
look  down  for  a  moment,  they  saw  that  some  one 
was  certainly  there,  clinj^g  to  the  shrubs,  and 
in  imminent  peril  of  being  carried  away  if  the 
stream  should  continue  to  rise.  It  was  Homer, 
who  was  making  his  way  to  the  field  when  the 
waters  overtook  him  in  the  low  ground,  and 
drove  him  to  the  hillock  to  seek  a  safety  which 
was  likely  to  be  short  enough.  The  waters  rose 
every  moment :  and  though  the  distance  was  not 
above  thirt}^  feet  from  the  hillock  to  the  sloping 
bank  on  which  the  negroes  had  now  ranged  them- 
selves to  watch  his  fate,  the  waves  dashed  through 
in  so  furious  a  current  that  he  did  not  dare  to 
commit  himself  to  them.  He  called,  he  shouted, 
he  screamed  for  help,  his  agony  growing  more 
intense,  as  inch  after  inch,  foot  after  foot,  of  his 
little  shore  disappeared.  The  negroes  answered 
his  shouts  very  punctually ;  but  whether  the  im- 
patience of  peril  prompted  the  thought,  or  an  evil 
conscience,  or  whether  it  were  really  so,  the 
shouts  seemed  to  him  to  have  more  of  triumph 
than  sympathy  in  them ;  and  crael  as  would  have 
been  his  situation  had  all  the  world  been  looking 
on  with  a  desire  tp  help,  it  was  dreadfully  ag- 
gravated by  the  belief  that  the  wretches  whom  he 
had  so  utterly  despised  were  watching  his  strag- 
gles, and  standing  with  folded  arms  to  see  how 
he  would  help  himself  when  there  was  none  to 
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help  him.  He  turned  and  looked  to  the  other 
shore ;  hut  it  was  far  too  distant  to  he  reached, 
[f  he  was  to  he  saved,  it  must  he  by  crossing  the 
narrow  gulley :  and,  at  last,  a  means  of  doing  so 
seemed  to  oner.     Several  trees  had  been  carried 

East  by  the  current ;  but  they  were  all  borne  on 
eadlong,  and  he  had  no  means  of  arresting  their 
course ;  but  one  came  at  length,  a  trunk  of  the 
largest  growth,  and  therefore  making  its  way 
more  slowly  than  the  rest.  It  tilted  from  time  to 
time  against  the  bank,  and  when  it  reached  the 
island,  fairly  stuck  at  the  very  point  where  the 
stream  was  narrowest.  With  intense  gratitude, 
— gratitude  which  two  hours  before  he  would 
have  denied  could  ever  he  felt  toward  slaves — 
Horner  saw  the  negroes  cluster  about  the  root  of 
the  tree  to  hold  it  firm  in  its  position.  Its  branchy 
head  seemed  to  him  to  be  secure,  and  the  only 
question  now  was,  whether  he  could  keep  his 
hold  on  this  bridge,  while  the  torrent  rose  over 
it,  as  if  in  fury  at  having  its  course  delayed.  He 
could  but  try,  for  it  was  his  only  chance.  The 
beginning  of  his  adventure  would  be  the  most 
perilous,  on  account  of  the  boughs  over  and 
through  which  he  must  make  his  way.  Slowly, 
fearfully,  but  firmly  he  accomplished  this,  and 
the  next  glimpse  of  moonlight  showed  him  as- 
tride on  the  bare  trunk,  clinging  with  knees  and 
arms,  and  creeping  forward  as  he  battled  with  the 
spray.  The  slaves  were  no  less  intent.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken,  not  one  let  go,  and  even  the 
women  would  have  a  hold. .  A  black  cloud  hid 
the  moon  just  when  Horner  seemed  within  reach 
of  the  bank;  and  what  happened  in  that  dark 
moment, — whether  it  was  the  force  of  the  stream, 
or  the  strength  of  the  temptation, — ^no  lips  were 
ever  known  to  utter ;  but  the  event  was,  that  the 
massy  tnink  heaved  once  over,  the  unhappy 
wretch  lost  his  grasp,  and  was  carried  down  at 
the  instant  he  thought  himself  secure.  Horrid 
yells  once  more  arose,  from  the  perishing  man, 
and  from  the  blacks  now  dispersed  along  the  hank 
to  see  the  last  of  him.  **  He  is  not  gone  yet," 
was  the  cry  of  one ;  **  he  climbed  yon  tree  as  if 
he  had  been  a  water-rat." — "  There  let  him  sit  if 
the  wind  will  let  him,"  cried  another.  "That 
he  should  have  been  carried  straight  to  a  tree  after 
a}l !"— ♦*  Standfast !  here  comes  the  gale  again !" 
shouted  a  third. 

The  gale  came.  The  tree  in  which  Homer  had 
found  refuge  bowed,  cracked, — ^but  before  it  fell, 
the  wretch  was  blown  from  it  like  a  flake  of 
foam,  and  swallowed  up  finally  in  the  surge  be- 
neath. This  was  clearly  seen  by  a  passing  gleam. 
"  Hurra !  hurra !"  was  the  cry  once  more,  "  God 
sent  the  wind.  It  was  God  that  murdered  him, 
not  we." 


tonished  to  find  it  a  list  of  medicines  that  had 
been  furnished  him ;  that  it  was  not  as  a  poet 
that  my  advice  was  requested  but  as  an  adept  in 


SOLECISMS. 

TiARtLATID  FROM  TBI  VBIHCH  FOB  THXIOTBB. 

Oni  morning  I  paid  a  visit  to  General  Bouvier 
Des^clats,  my  friend  and  countryman. 

I  found  him  pacing  the  room  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  andf  crumpling  a  piece  of  paper  in  his 
hands  which  I  took  to  be  poetry. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  handing  it  to  me ;  "  give  me 
your  advice ;  you  understand  the  business." 

I  took  the  paper,  and  glancing  over  it,  was  as- 


Ma  foi !  friend,"  said  I,  returning  the  paper, 
*<  you  understand  the  nature  of  your  own  com- 
position; the  quantity  has  perhaps  been  some- 
what exceeded,  but  why  do  you  wear  an  embroi- 
dered coat,  three  marks  of  rank  and  a  spinage 
seed  hat  ?  These  are  three  aggravating  circum- 
stances which  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  over- 
come." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  then,"  said  he  angrily; 
*«  I  am  in  a  horrible  position ;  you  will  see  my 
dun  ;  I  have  sent  for  him ;  he  will  soon  be  here 
and  I  shall  expect  you  to  aid  me." 

He  was  still  speaking,  when  the  door  opened ; 
and  a  well  dressed  man  of  about  fifty  years  of 
age  entered;  he  was  tall,  and  of  a  steady  gait 
His  expression  would  have  been  considered  se- 
vere, had  it  not  been  for  a  certain  report  existing 
between  his  eyes  and  mouth,  which  gave  it  a  sar- 
donic cast. 

He  approached  the  fire-place  and  refused  to  be 
seated.  I  was  an  auditor  of  the  following  dia- 
logue which  I  still  distinctly  remember. 

The  General. — Sir,  the  note  you  have  sent  me 
is  truly  an  apothecary's  account,  and 

TTie  Man  in  Black.Sir,  I  am  not  an  apothe- 
cary. 

General,— W  hat  are  you  then,  sir. 

Man  in  Blade. — Sir,  I  am  a  pharmacopolist. 

General.— Well,  Mr.  Pharmacopolist,  your  boy 
should  have  told  you 

Man  in  Black  — Sir,  I  have  no  boy. 

General. — Who  then  was  that  young  man.  .  ? 

Man  in  Blade. — Sir,  he  is  my  pupil. 

General. — I  wished  to  inform  you,  sir,  that 
your  drugs.     .     .     . 

Man  in  Blade. — I  do  not  sell  drugs 

General. — What  do  you  sell  then,  sir  ? 

Man  in  Blade. — Sir,  I  sell  medicaments. 

Here  ended  the  discussion ;  the  General  ashamed 
of  the  mistakes  he  had  been  guilty  of,  and  of 
Uie  slight  knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  phar- 
maceutical terras,  became  erobarrased,  forgot  what 
he  was  about  to  say,  and  paid  the  sum  required. 

T.  J.  a.  JB. 


DAVID    DIP; 


OR,    THE  PRIZE  IM  THE  LOTTERY. 

I  BEOAM  life  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a  rery  re- 
spectable tallow-chandler,  in  Whitechapel,  Lon- 
don, and  carried  on,  for  some  time,  a  very  snog 
trade.  Besides  families  and  chance  customerB,  1 
furnished  two  hospitals  with  candles,  and  fre- 
quently had  the  honor  to  throw  li^t  on  the 
many  subjects  of  political  speculation,  width 
were  agitated  in  a  neighboring  public-hoase. 
Things  went  on  then,  sir,  exactly  as  they  should 
do.  My  profits,  if  not  great,  were  certain ;  mad 
upon  the  word  of  a  tafiow-chandler,  I  declart 
they  were  honest,  for  I  made  a  rule  to  stick  to 
the  trade  price,  and  never  refused,  at  Christmas, 
to  give  my  customers^  maids  a  few  niahlights»  iB 
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order  to  show  them  how  to  play  at  whisk  Jike 
their  masters.  As  to  politics,  I  went  not  a  jot 
farther  than  the  Davly  Advertiser  enjoined  me ; 
and,  like  a  good  subject,  I  had  a  heartfelt  satis- 
faction in  the  victories  of  my  coantry,  especially 
when  they  were  so  great  as  to  require  the  aid  of 
my  trade  to  give  them  an  additional  brilliancy. 
My  wife  assisted  me  in  my  business,  as  a  wife 
ought ;  and  if  any  business  called  me  from  home, 
there  was  she  behind  the  counter,  and  as  atten- 
tive as  myself.  I  kept  one  maidservant,  and  a 
boy  to  carry  parcels.  My  two  children  had  got 
such  schooling  as  was  thought  proper  for  their 
expectations.  I  intended  my  son  to  succeed  me 
in  business;  and,  as  for  my  daughter,  she  would 
have  made  an  excellent  house-wife,  which  is  all, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  that  tradesmen's  daugh- 
ters ought  to  be.  I  paid  all  parish  rates  with 
pleasure,  and  served  parish  offices  so  honestly, 
that  I  do  not  think  I  ate  more  than  two  children  in 
all  my  time,  which  is  saying  a  ereat  deal.  As  to 
amusements,  we  never  desired  the  expensive 
ones.  Now  and  then,  in  very  fine  weather,  I 
would  treat  my  family  to  Sadler's  W  ells,  or  Bar- 
nabu  Spa,  but  as  to  tsips  to  sea,  we  never  went 
farther  than  Gravesend,  and  carrying  our  own 
provisions  with  us,  and  coming  back  by  the  next 
tide,  you  must  allow  all  this  was  very  moderate. 

lu  this  happy  state  things  went  on  for  some 
years.  All  was  sun-shine  and  broad  daylight ; 
ay,  and  good  broad  humor  at  night  with  us.  But 
happiness  will  have  an  end.  There  are  many 
ups  and  downs  in  life.  The  devil  is  never  tired 
of  the  many  pranks  he  plays  us  poor  honest 
folks.  It  happened  one  day,  sir,  that  my  wife 
received  a  hand- bill  about  the  lottery,  wrapped 
round  an  ounce  of  green  tea,  which  we  had 
bought  to  treat  the  curate  of  our  parish  with. 
What  there  was  in  this  wicked  bill,  I  do  not 
now  remember,  but  the  woman  would  not  rest 
until  she  had  bought  a  tickeff?'^  a  share  of  one. 
I  had  not  been  used  to  contradict  her,  and  per- 
haps the  devil  might  enter  into  me  at  the  same 
time,  for  I  believe  he  generally  prefers  a  whole 
family  when  he  can  get  them.  The  ticket  was 
bought,  and  T  had  been  happy  if  it  had  proved  a 
blank  ;  but  in  a  few  days  it  was  pronounced  a 
hundred  pound  prize.  A  second  ticket  followed 
of  course,  and  a  third ;  and  before^he  lottery  had 
done  drawing,  I  was  master  of  five  thousand 
pounds  sterling  money.  This  was  a  sum  of 
which  there  is  no  mention  in  the  records  of  our 
family  for  several  generations;  I  seemed, indeed, 
born  a  great  man  without  the  help  of  ancestors. 

But,  alas !  this  was  the  beginning  of  sorrow 
and  evils.  My  wife  now  de<uared  war  against 
all  business,  industry,  and  frugality ;  and,  as  it 
was  by  her  advice  I  bought  the  ticket,  she  took 
the  whole  merit  of  our  success  out  of  the  hands 
of  dame  Fortune,  and  insisted  that  we  should 
lay  out  our  money  like  people  of  fashion.  Peo- 
ple of  fashion !  these  were  her  very  words ;  and 
she  added,  likewise,  that  she  must  noW  see  a  lit- 
tle of  the  world,  and  metamorphose  me  and  my 
children  after  her  own  way. 

Would  you  believe  it,  sir  ?  I  cannot  say  that 
I  was  wholly  against  all  this,  because  I  could 
not  help  feeling  how  much  more  comfortable  it 
is  to  have  five  thousand  pounds,  than  to  be  dayly 
toiling  to  make  up  as  many  hundjreds;  but  I  de- 


clare, that  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  money,  I 
never  should  have  thought  of  becoming  a  man 
of  fashion,  for  I  had  no  other  notion  of  such  at 
that  time,  than  that  they  were  persons  who  re- 
quired long  credit.  But  to  proceed; — the  first 
step  my  wife  took,  was  to  dispose  of  our  stock 
in  trade,  and  this  was  easily  done,  at  the  loss  ol 
about  three  hundred  pounds,  for  we  were  very 
precipitate;  and  the  buyers,  knowing  that  we 
could  not  for  shame's  sake  keep  our  stock  on 
hand,  resolved  to  ease  us  of  it  in  the  genteelest 
way  possible :  and  I  may  truly  say,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  that  my  candles  were  burnt  at 
both  ends.  This  being  over,  my  wife  discovered 
that  there  was  something  very  pernicious  in  the 
air  of  Whitechapel,  and  determined  to  leave  the 
place.  My  lease  had  fifteen  years  to  run,  and  I 
soon  got  a  tenant  who  agreed  to  pay  me  less  than 
I  was  obliged  to  pay  the  landlord ;  but  this  was 
nothing  to  a  man  who,  by  the  sale  of  his  effects^ 
had  added  a  pretty  handsome  sum  to  the  above 
five  thousand. 

After  much  consultation,  (for  we  found  the 
whims  of  people  of  fashion  come  very  naturally) 
we  hired  a  house  in  one  of  the  streets  near  Pal- 
ace-yard, because  it  was  only  100/.  a  year  rent, 
and  was  so  centrtcaZ  (as  my  wife  called  it)  to  the 
playhouses  and  the  palace !  By  this  you  will 
learn,  that  she  knew  as  much  of  the  centre  of 
the  playhouses  as  she  did  about  the  circumfer- 
ence of  our  fortunes.  But  here,  however,  we 
sat  down,  and  a  discovery  having  been  made,  na- 
turally enough  I  must 'say,  that  the  furniture  of 
our  old  house  was  not  proper  even  for  the  ser- 
vants' rooms  of  our  new  one,  we  employed  an 
honest  broker,  who  furnished  us  completely,  from 
top  to  bottom,  with  every  article  in  the  newest 
taste.  We  had  carpets  which  it  was  almost  her- 
esy to  walk  upon ;  chairs  on  which  I  dared  not 
sit  down  without  a  caution,  which  deprived  them 
of  all  ease ;  and  tables  which  were  screened,  by 
strict  laws,  from  the  profane  touch  of  a  naked 
hand. 

Our  discoveries  had  now  no  end.  We  found 
that  tea  was  not  so  hurtful  to  the  nerves  when 
drank  out  of  a  silver  teapot,  and  some  how  or 
other,  the  milk  and  the  sugar  derived  certain  new 
qualities,  from  being  contained  in  vessels  of  the 
same  metal.  I  had  saved  some  pounds  of  my 
best  candles  from  the  general  sale,  as  I  thought  I 
coM  ii^e-  my  own  goodscheaper  than  if  I  bought 
ihera  of  a  stranger,  who  would  of  course  treat 
me  like  a  gentleman.  But,  lack-a-day !  my  wife's 
lungs  were  immediately  so  affected  by  the  smeli 
of  the  tallow,  that  I  was  obliged  to  consign  my 
waref ,  the  work  of  my  own  hands,  to  the  use  of 
the  servants,  and  order  wax  lights  in  their  place. 

You  have  now  seen  me  removed  from  W  hite- 
chapel  to  Palace-yard,  my  house  new  furnished 
in  a  fashionable  style,  as  handsome  and  as  use- 
less as  money  could  purchase.  I  had  hopes  I 
might  now  be  at  rest,  and  enabled  to  pursue  my 
old  plans,  and  was  one  night  stepping  out  in 
search  of  some  friendly  public-house,  where  I 
might  smoke  my  pipe  as  usual,  and  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  talking  politics,  and  eating  a  Welch 
rare-bit;  but  no  such  thing  could  be  permitted. 
What!  a  man  of  my  standing  smoke  tobacco! 
Smoking  was  a  vulgar,  beastly,  unfashionable»^ 
vile  thing.    It  might  do  very  well  for  W  hitc  ha- 
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tl,  or  the  Tower  Hamleto,  but  would  Dot  be  suf- 
ered  in  any  genteel  part  of  the  world.  And,  as 
for  cheese,  no  cheese  was  fit  to  be  brought  to 
table  but  Parmesan,  or  perhaps  a  little  Cheshire 
fltewed  in  claret.  •*  Fie,  husband,  how  could 
you  think  of  tobocco  and  Welch  rare-bits?  I 
am  absolutely  ashamed  of  you ;  at  this  rate  we 
might  as  well  have  been  living  at  Whitechapel.'* 

To  do  my  wife  justice,  however,  as  she  de- 
prived me  of  seeing  company  out  of  doors,  she 
took  care  to  provide  me  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  visitors.  There  were  Misters  and  Mistresses, 
Masters  and  Misses,  from  all  parts  of  St.  Marga- 
ret's and  St.  John's  parishes,  none  of  which  I 
had  the  smallest  previous  acquaintance  with ;  but 
my  wife  always  maintained,  that  seeing  company 
was  the  mark  of  fashionable  life,  and  things  had 
proceeded  now  too  far  for  me  to  raise  objections, 
indeed,  one  day  drove  another  out  of  mv  head, 
and  I  began  to  be  reconciled  to  fashionable  life. 
I  thought  it  mighty  pleasant  to  have  new  furni- 
ture too  good  for  use,  and  new  acquaintances  of 
no  use  at  all ;  to  drink  wines  which  do  not  agree 
with  one's  stomach,  and  to  eat  of  dishes  which 
one  does  not  know  the  use  of.  We  had  like- 
wise our  card  parties,  where  my  wife  and  I  soon 
learned  all  the  fashionable  games.  How  we 
played  I  shall  not  say,  but  we  discovered,  in  no 
long  time,  that  it  was  not  Wiitechapd  play. 

My  two  children,  you  may  suppose,  did  not 
escape  the  general  metamorphosiS ;  the  boy  was 
dispatched  to  Eton  school,  to  be  brought  up  with 
the  children  of  other  people  of  fortune,  but  the 
girl  was  kept  at  home  to  see  life,  and  a  precious 
life  we  led.  The  morning  was  the  most  innocent 
part  of  it,  for  we  were  then  fast  asleep;  and  yet, 
sir,  you  cannot  think  how  difficult  it  was  to  cast 
off  old  customs,  for  I  frequently  awoke  at  six  or 
seven  o'clock,  and  would  have  got  up,  had  not 
my  wife  reminded  me  that  it  was  unfashionable, 
and  asked,  "  What  must  the  servants  think  .?"— 
Ay,  sir,  and  even  she,  with  all  her  new  quality, 
would  sometimes  discover  the  old  leaven  of 
Whitechapel.  One  night,  when  a  lady  said  she 
believed  it  would  rain,  my  wife  answered,  per- 
haps it  mought.  Another  time,  on  seeing  a  great 
man  go  to  the  House  of  Lords,  although  she  had 
with  her  at  that  moment  one  of  the  first  people 
of  fashion  in  the  Broad  Sanctuary,  she  exclaun- 
ed,  «;  There's  a  go  r 

Pride,  however,  will  have  a  fall.  Grandeur 
most  one  day  or  other  expire  in  the  socket.  My 
wife  was  now  seized  with  a  very  strange  disor- 
der, the  nature  of  which  I  cannot  better  explain, 
than  by  saying,  that  she  lost  the  use  of  both  her 
feet  and  lara,  and  could  not  go  out  unless  in  a 
carriage.  This  was  the  more  extraordinary,  be- 
cause, when  at  home,  or  even  on  a  visit,  she 
never  could  sit  a  minute  in  one  place,  but  was 
perpetually  running  up  and  down.  She  threw 
out  broad  hints,  therefore,  that  a  carriage  must 
be  had,  and  a  carriage  therefore  was  procured ; 
but  mark  the  consequences,  two  servants  were 
added  to  our  former  number.  To  be  sure  every 
hod^  must  have  a  coachman  and  footman.  Our 
business  was  now,  to  use  our  homely  phrase, 
**  ai  rood  as  done,"  and  what  little  the  town  left, 
was  fully  accomplished  by  a  visit  to  Brighton, 
and  another  to  Tunbridge. 

Here  is  a  blank  in  my  history,  which  I  shall 


fill  up  no  otherwise  than  by  informing  you,  that  I 
took  the  advantage  of  an  insolvent  act,  and  by 
the  assistance  of  some  friends  who  did  not  desert 
me,  when  I  deserted  them,  I  am  once  more  quietly 
set  down  in  my  old  shop,  completely  cured  of  my 
violent  fit  of  grandeur.  I  am  now  endeavoring 
to  repair  my  afl^irs  as  well  as  I  can,  but  I  cannot 
hold  my  head  so  high.  They  are  perpetually 
asking  me  at  the  club,  "  What  my  t'other  end  of 
the  town  friends  would  have  said  in  such  and 
such  a  case .'"  and  as  I  go  to  church  on  Sundays, 
I  sometimes  hear  the  neighbors  saying,  "Ay, 
there  goes  the  man  that  got  the  prize." 


MUNGO   MACAY, 

THE  PRACTICAL  JOKER. 

Of  all  the  mad  devotees  to  the  science  of  practi- 
cal joking,  of  all  the  inveterate  manufacturers  of 
mischief  m  this  line  of  acting,  the  most  notori- 
ous, the  most  systematically  troublesome  that  ever 
I  heard  of,  was  Mungo  Mackay,  of  the  good 
town  of  Boston,  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  Others 
followed  the  sport  as  most  men  follow  the  hounds 
or  cultivate  music,  for  recreation ;  but  Mackaj 
might  be  said  to  follow  it  as  though  it  were  his 
trade.  W  ith  them  it  is  the  bye-play,  with  him  it 
was  the  business  of  life.  It  was  food  and  rai- 
ment for  him ;  he  could  not  exist  without  a  pJot 
against  the  tranquility  of  his  neighborhood ;  he 
laughed  but  when  others  were  in  a  rage,  and  en- 
joyed life  to  mark  when  those  around  him  were 
suffering  from  the  results  of  his  inventive  genius. 
His  father  died  just  as  he  had  grown  up  to  man's 
estate,  leaving  him  a  comfortable  independence ; 
and  from  that  period  he  passed  his  days  and 
nights  in  a  cnisade^^niinst  the  peace  of  the  good 
people  of  Boston.^m  was  an  Ishmaelitish  wit; 
for  truly,  '*  his  hand  was  ajpinst  every  man,  and 
every  man's  hand  against  him,"  and  the  hand  of 
every  woman  too  from  the  River  Charles  to  South 
Boston,  and  for  many  miles  round  the  Tillages, 
by  a  semi-circle  of  which  the  ancient  capitu  of 
the  land  of  steady  habits  is  enclosed. 

It  is  not  my  mtention  to  write  the  life  of  this 
eccentric  indivicraal,  although  I  have  read  less 
amusing,  and  perhaps  less  instructive  biographies 
than  it  would  make ;  but  I  shall  throw  togedier 
a  few  of  the  many  anecdotes  of  him  that  are 
scattered  as  profusely  as  plums  in  a  good  pudding, 
in  the  memories  of  those  whose  ancestors  he  de- 
lighted to  torment.  Pass  we  then  over  his  ja- 
venile  days  of  pristine  wickedness,  over  count- 
less manifestations  of  precocious  talents,  that 
we  may  come  without  a  further  preface  to  a  few 
of  those  exhibitions  of  ripened  genius  which 
prove  him  to  have  been  a  master  of  his  art. 

One  cold  raw  November  night  in  the  year  18 — , 
the  wind  blew,  as  though  it  would  blow  down 
old  Fanueil  Hall,  and  the  rain  fell  in  such  tor- 
rente  that  Bunker  Hill  was  nearly  washed  away. 
The  sky  was  as  black  as  *'  all  round  my  hat !" 
and  the  air  was  compounded  of  that  delightful 
admixture  of  frost  and  moisture,  in  which  there 
is  enough  of  the  latter  to  open  the  pores,  while 
the  former  ^oes  directly  to  the  heart.  In  the 
midst  of  this  rumbling  of  ^  dements,  a  tall 
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figure  might  be  seen  winding  stealthily  along 
through  narrow  Btreets  and  lonely  alleys,  shod 
with  a  pair  of  fisherman's  boots,  and  enveloped 
in  a  huge  pea-jacket,  for  india  rubbers  and  mack- 
intoshes were  unknown  in  those  days,  until  it 
halted  under  the  window  of  a  lonely  cottage,  at 
some  distance  ft'om  the  town,  and,  the  family 
having  been  some  time  in  bed,  knocked  violently 
at  the  door.  At  first  his  rude  summons  was  un- 
answered ;  but,  after  repeated  thumps,  a  bedroom 
window  was  thrown  up,  and  a  voice  demanded 
who  was  there  ? 

*•  Pray,  sir,"  said  Mackay— -for  it  was  he, «« will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  if  a  person  named 
Nutt  lives  in  this  neighborhood  ?** 

*•  To  be  sure  he  does,*'  replied  the  voice  from 
the  window ;  •«  he  lives  here." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  M.,  «*  for  the  night 
is  very  stormy,  and  I  have  something  of  great 
importance  to  communicate  to  him." 

**0f  great  importance — of  great  importance, 
did  you  say  ?  I  know  of  nothing  very  impor- 
tant that  can  concern  me  at  this  hour  of  the  night ; 
but  whatever  it  is,  let  me  hear  it.  I  am  the  per- 
son you  want." 

**  Speak  a  little  louder,  if  you  please,"  saidM., 
"  I  am  somewhat  deaf,  and  the  spout  makes  such 
a  noise.    Did  you  say  your  name  was  Nutt  .>" 

"  Certainly  I  did ;  and  I  wish  you  would  make 
haste  and  communicate  whatever  you  have  to 
say,  for  I  have  nothing  on  but  my  shirt  and  night 
cap,  and  the  wind  is  whistling  through  me,  na- 
tion cold." 

*•  Have  you  got  an  uncle  in  Boston — childless, 
and  very  old — worth  ten  thousand  dollars  ?" 

At  this  question  a  long-pointed  white  night 
cap  was  thrust  out  of  the  window ;  and  in  an  in- 
stant, that,  together  with  the  shirt-collar  which 
followed,  were  saturated  with  rain.  <*  What  did 
vou  say  about  an  uncle,  and  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars ?  There  is  my  uncle  Wheeler  is  very  old, 
and  very  rich ;  but  what  of  him  ?" 

**  Oh  !  nothing  as  yet,  'till  I  am  certain  of  my 
man.  There  may  be  a  good  many  Nutts  about 
here.    It  is  John  Nutt  I  want." 

"  I  am  the  man,"  said  the  voice  in  the  night 
cap.  *'  There  is  no  mistake.  There  is  not  a  man 
for  twenty  miles  round  of  the  same  name  of 
Nutt  but  me ;  and  besides,  my  name  is  John ;  and 
I  have  an  uncle  in  Boston."  By  this  time  the 
whole  back  and  sleeves  of  the  snirt  were  out  of 
the  window,  the  tassel  at  the  end  of  the  white 
night  cap  nearly  touched  the  green  palings  in 
front  of  the  house;  and,  had  there  oeen  light 
enough  to  have  seen, a  painter  might  have  caught 
an  attitude  of  straining  anxiety,  and  a  face,  or 
rather  two  faces,  for  oy  this  time  there  was  a 
female  peering  over  Nutt*s  shoulder,  beaming 
with  the  anticipation  of  good  fortune  to  come. 

"Well,"  said  Mackay,  very  deliberately,  **I 
suppose  I  may  venture  to  speak  out ;  but  mind 
if  there  is  any  mistake,  you  cannot  say  it  was 
my  fault?" 

"  No,  certainly  not !"  cried  two  voices  from  the 
window. 
'*  You  say  your  name  is  Nutt,  do  you  ?" 
"  I  do." 

"  John  Nutt  ?"    "  Yes." 
♦•  Well  then,  all  that  I  have  to  say,  is,  may  the 
Devil  crack  you .'"  .  I 


The  two  heads  were  drawn  in  like  lightning 
from  the  rain ;  and  as  the  window  was  slammed 
down  with  a  violence  that  bespoke  rage  and  dis- 
appointment, a  loud  horse  laugh  rose  upon  th& 
wind,  and  the  lover  of  practiciQ  jokes  turned  o» 
his  heel  to  trudge  homeward  through  the  mist,  as 
the  good  woman  inside  was  going  in  search  of 
the  tinder  box  .to  enable  her  to  hunt  up  dry^ 
chemises,  shirts  and  night  caps. 

This  storv  was  several  years  afterward  done 
into  verse,  by  a  clever  student  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity ;  but  all  that  I  remember  of  the  poetry  are 
two  concluding  lines : 

**  And  if  yoor  name  be  certainly  John  Natt 
Why,  tben  Uie  devil  crack  you." 

Another  of  his  tricks  had  very  nearly  broken 
a  poor  fellow's  neck ;  but  I  verily  believe  that  il 
it  had,  it  would  have  been  all  the  same  to  Mac- 
kay, who  seemed  to  think  that  the  whole  human 
race  had  only  been  created  for  him  to  play  pranks 
upon ;  or  perhaps  he  quieted  his  conscience  by 
the  belief  that  the  amusement  afibrded  to  the 
many,  more  than  counterbalanced  the  annoyance^ 
and  sometimes  actual  pain,  which  he  dealt  out  to 
the  few 

Old  Ben  Russell,  or  Major  Russell,  as  he  was 
usually  styled,  was  a  tall,  fine  lookine  man,  at 
that  time  in  the  prime  of  life,  strong  as  Hercules, 
but  with  a  good  deal  of  the  neatness  of  dress  and 
polished  manners  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.  He  had  for  many  years  owned  and  edi- 
ted the  Boston  Centinel,  and  prided  himself  od 
two  things — always  having  his  paper  out  at  a 
certain  time,  and  always  having  in  it  the  most 
exact  and  authentic  intelligence.  No  man  in  the 
city  could  tell  you  so  correctly  the  position  of 
contending  armies  in  the  last  European  battles,  or 
the  points  at  issue  in  the  latest  continental  nego- 
tiations. Ben  Russell  unfurled  the  map  of  the 
country  upon  the  walls  of  his  sanctum,  as  soon 
as  they  unfurled  their  banners  in  the  field ;  and 
two  pins,  the  one  black  and  the  other  white» 
stuck  through  the  map,  served  to  mark  the  places 
at  which  they  first  entered  the  country  or  opened 
the  campaign.  Those  pins  shifted  their  position^, 
and  either  advanced  or  returned  as  the  belligerants 
changed  their  ground ;  and  when  any  part  of  the 
main  force  was  detached,  a  pin  of  a  small  size 
was  seen  to  watch  its  march,and  declare  its  ope- 
rations. The  editor  by  this  simple  contrivance 
could  not  only  tell  at  a  glance,  by  looking^  at  hi? 
pins,  where  the  armies*  were ;  but  by  tracing  the 
noles  which  the  pins  had  left  behind  them,  could 
read  you  ofi"  from  his  mans,  at  the  conclusion  oi 
a  long  war,  the  history  of  every  campaign. 

As  this  worthy,  but  somewhat  fiery  and  dieni- 
fied  person,  was  bending  over  the  last  proof  of 
his  editorial  colums,  which  contained  a  '*  leader" 
of  some  importance  in  his  eyes,  inasmuch  as  it 
gave  the  latest  intelligence  from  France,  and  cor- 
rected an  error  in  the  Boston  (Jazette  relative  to 
the  movements  of  General  Demourier,  a  strange 
kind  of  clinking  noise  was  heard  at  the  foot  of 
the  long  stair-case  which  led  to  the  printing 
office  at  one  end  of  which  was  Ben's  sanctum, 
where  he  was  examining  the  proof  aforesaid. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  voice,  as  footsteps 
appeared  to  ascend  the  stair-case,  clink,  clink, 
clink  !  Everybody  wondered  what  it  was ;  the 
devil  stopped  scraping  the  ball,  for  rollers  were 
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not  dreamt  of  then,  the  compositors  leaned  on 
their  left  foot  and  left  elbow — ^as  compositors  will 
when  there  is  likely  to  be  sport,  and  the  press- 
man stood  at  the  bank  with  the  heap  between  his 
urms,  and  his  ear  turned  toward  the  door.  Ben 
Russell  heard  the  noise  upon  the  stair,  and  he 
noticed  the  kind  of  dead  calm  which  had  suddenly 
come  over  the  printing  office,  at  a  moment  too  of 
all  others,  when  he  felt  that  everybody  should  be 
on  the  alert,  in  order  that  the  "  Centmel"  might 
go  to  press.  Ben  liked  neither  the  noise  nor  the 
silence ;  and  as  the  clink,  clink  !  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  his  choler  rose  with  the  cause  of  it,  until 
just  as  it  boiled  up  to  his  teeth,  and  was  sure  to 
flow  over  on  somebody,  a  tall,  raw-boned  fellow 
with  a  stick  over  his  shoulders,  on  which  was 
slung  a  motley  collection  of  small  iron  and  wire 
sives,  stalked  into  the  office.  To  Ben  Russell's 
furious  "  What  the  devil  do  you  want  ?*•  the  itin- 
erant worker  in  iron  and  wire  deigned  not  any 
reply ;  but  threw  off  from  his  back  a  load  of  la- 
dles, screenes,  flesh -forks,  gridirons,  and  pot- 
covers,  with  as  much  coolness  as  if  he  had  just 
entered  his  own  cabin  after  a  profitable  dav's 
work.  Ben  stared  at  him  with  a  gaze  of  mingled 
astonishment  and  vexation,  as  though  he  were  a 
little  doubtful  whether  the  fellow's  strange  be- 
havior proceeded  from  impudence  or  ignorance ; 
1>ut  time  was  precious.  He  interrogated  him 
again,  when  the  following  dialogue  ensued : 

**  What  do  you  want  fellow  ?" 

**  I'm  no  fellow,  and,  if  I  was,  I  wants  nothing 
of  you."     -  i  . 

**  You  im))udent  scoundrel !  do  you  know 
whom  you*r  speaking  to  ?" 

**  To  be  sure  I  do ;  you  wre  Mr.  Russell's  fore- 
man, and  a  great  man,  I  dare  say,  you  think 
yourself  when  he's  out;  but  when  he's  to  home 
you  sin^  small  enough,  I  warrant!  Now,  you 
see  I  didn't  come  up  here  without  knowing  some- 
thing about  you  and  your  ways ;  for  when  your 
master  bargained  with  me  for  my  notions  nere, 
says  he,  "  carry  them  up  into  my  printing  office," 
pointing  up  here,  ^'  and  wait  'till  I  come  to  give 
you  the  money.  And,"  says  he,  *•  you'll  see  my 
foreman  up  there, — a  tall  chap  with  his  head 
powdered — a  darned  impertinent  fellow ;  but  don't 
mind  him — throw  down  your  load,  and  take  a 
chair;"  and,  as  this  speech  was  concluded,  the 
imperturbable  intruder  sat  down  in  the  only  spare 
seat  there  was  in  the  office,  crossed  his  legs,  and 
began  fumbling  in  a  long,  deep  pocket  for  a  piece 
of  tobacco. 

For  two  minutes  there  was  silence,  not  in 
Iieaven,  but  from  the  queer  name  given  to  at  least 
one  of  its  inhabitants,  in  a  place  of  a  different 
description.  Of  the  pressman  and  compositors 
it  may  be  truly  said  that,  struck  with  amazement 
at  the  fellow's  effrontery,  **  the  boldest  held  his 
breath  for  a  time ;"  while  the  devil  skulked  in  be- 
hind an  old  stair-case,  that  he  might  be  out  of 
harm's  way  in  the  row  which  he  Knew  was  to 
.come. 

Like  most  proud  and  irritable  men,  Russell  was 
for  a  moment  thrown  off  his  guard  by  such  an 
unexpected  attack  upon  the  sanctity  of  his  roof, 
and  the  dignity  he  had  always  maintained  in  the 
eyes  of  his  people.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  but 
for  a  brief  space  stood  starine  at  the  wire-worker 
-with  eyes  that,  if  they  had  been  "  basilisks," 


would  certainly  have '  struck  him  dead.'  One,  two, 
three  bounds,  and  Ben  had  the  tall  man  by  the 
throat,  and  would  have  dashed  his  brains  oat 
upon  the  floor ;  but  Jonathan  saw  him  coming, 
braced  his  right  foot,  firmly  advanced  his  left,  and 
was  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  The  death 
struggle  between  Fitz  James  and  Roderick  Dhu 
was  nothing  to  it ;  to  and  fro,  and  round  and 
round  they  went,  sometimes  tumbling  over  the 
miscellaneous  ornaments  which  are  to  be  found 
office,  and  occasionally  oversettiog 


a  galley  of  matter,  or  kicking  their  heels  through 
a  standing  form.  The  workmen  would  have  in- 
terfered ;  out  their  master's  blood  was  up,  and, 
with  the  chivalry  of  that  profession  to  which 
his  leisure  hours  were  devoted,  he  wanted  no 
odds  against  a  single  opponent.' 

The  combatants  were  well  matched ;  but  Ben 
had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ground,  which 
gave  him  the  advantage :  so  that,  often  upsetting 
the  countryman  over  sundry  type-boxes  and  pa- 
per heaps,  with  the  exact  locahties  of  which  he 
was  familiar,  he  succeeded  in  pushing  him 
through  the  door,  with  his  back  against  a  stout 
wooden  railing,  which  protected  the  landing- 
place  from  those  flights  of  stairs  up  which  Jona- 
than had  wound  so  recently,  unconscious  of  the 
prospect  before  him  of  a  much  more  rapid  de- 
scent. To  pitch  each  other  over  the  banisters 
was  now  the  coup-de-main  to  be  achieved.  Ben 
had  got  the  fellow's  spine  twisted,  and  his  head 
and  shoulders  overhanging  the  stair-case;  hut 
Jonathan  had  hold  of  his  coUar  with  both  hands; 
and,  besides,  had  his  long  legs  twisted  aroun^the 
small  of  his  back.  They  had  wrestled  in  flils 
way  for  five  minutes,  and  the  wire-worker's 
strength  was  beginning  to  fail,  from  the  twisting 
of  his  back-bone  over  the  rail,  when  just  as  his 
legs  began  to  fail,  and  his  grasp  to  relax,  and  as 
Ben  was  preparing  for  one  mighty  efibrt,  by 
which  the  victory  was  to  be  secured,  a  horrible 
horse-laugh — something  between  a  real  giiftiw 
and  a  yell,  struck  upon  his  ear;  and  looking 
through  the  window  in  front  of  him,  he  saw 
Mungo  Mackay  at  the  window  of  the  Exchange 
Coffee  House  opposite,  shaking  his  sides  as 
though  there  were  a  whole  volcano  under  his 
midriff.  In  an  instant  Ben  understood  the  trick. 
"  That  infernal  fellow  Macktn/, — by  heavens  rU 
cowhide  him  within  an  inch  of  hts  life,"  he  exclaim- 
ed as  he  drew  Jonathan  in  from  his  dangerous 
position  where  he  hung,  and  stood  him  on  his 
feet.  But  Russell  was  too  good  a  fellow  to  hear 
malice  long ;  and  moreover  he  was  so  rejoiced 
that  he  had  not  committed  homicide,  in  addition 
to  making  himself  ridiculous,  that,  after  a  few 
hours,  his  resentment  passed  off,  and  to  the  day 
of  his  death  he  was  never  tired  of  telling  the 
story. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  a  new 
preacher,  whether  new  lights  or  blue  lights,  pro- 
duces a  greater  sensation  tnan  in  Boston — ^though 
after  he  is  gone,  the  people  may  relapse  into  their 
quiet  Unitarian  paths,  still  they  have  no  objec- 
tions to  wander  out  of  them  in  search  of  any 
novelty  in  relieion ;  and  if  they  do  not  always 
change  their  belief  with  every  fresh  importation, 
they  at  least  pay  him  the  compliment  of  hearing 
what  he  has  to  say.  There  happened  to  be,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking,  one  of 
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those  wandering  theological  meteors  blazing 
round  Boston,  and  the  people  from  every  lane 
and  by-way  flocked  to  see  it,  not  with  pieces  of 
smoked  glass  in  their  fingers,  but  with  ten-cent 
pieces,  and  York  shillings,  to  drop  into  the  green 
oox,  by  way  of  adding  fuel  to  the  flames.  So 
great  was  the  crowd,  that  the  ordinary  rules 
about  the  quiet  possession  of  pews  for  which  the 
owners  had  paid,  were  entirely  broken  down; 
everybody  took  that  seat  which  suited  him  best, 
and  those  who  came  late  sat  down  in  the  places 
left  to  them  by  those  who  had  come  early.  One 
pleasant  Sunday  morning  Mackay  went  to  church 
by  times,  took  his  seat  m  a  central  pew,  just  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  pulpit,  and  sat  bolt  up- 
right, with  his  arms  extended,  with  an  apparent 
degree  of  unnatural  rigidity,  down  by  his  sides. 
He  was  presently  surrounded  by  half  a  dozen 
females,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  strangers  to 
his  person,  and  in  a  little  time  the  whole  church 
was  full  to  overflowing. 

The  psalm  was  sung,  the  prayer  said,  the  ser- 
mon delivered  in  the  preacher's  best  style.  He 
dwelt  particularly  on  the  requirements  of  the  great 
precept  of  brotherly  love, — upon  the  beauty  of 
universal  benevolence  or  the  pleasure  which 
arises,  not  only  from  clothing  the  naked  and  feed- 
ing the  hnnffry,  but  from  attention  to  the  minute 
and  graceful  courtesies  and  charities  of  life,  bv 
which  the  thorny  path  is  softened  and  adorned. 
In  the  language  of  the  critics  in  such  matters, 
**  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  place  :**  the  ap- 
p^  had  found  its  way  to  every  heart.  All  Mac- 
lay's  Immediate  neighbors  were  sensibly  affected ; 
he  wept  with  them ;  the  big  tears  chased  each 
other  down  his  cheeks.  But  while  every  one 
else  was  busy  with  their  handkerchiefs  wiping 
away  the  water  that  the  orator,  like  a  second 
Moses,  had  by  strokes  of  his  eloquence  caused 
to  g^h  from  their  flinty  hearts,  Mackay  held  his 
arms  stiff  and  straight,  while  half  a  glass  of  liquid 
suflfased  his  face.  The  dried  eyes  of  the  female 
friends  were  not  slow  to  observe  this ;  for,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  evident  signs  of  deep  feeling  which 
he  exhibited,  his  face  was  rather  a  handsome  one. 
He  wriggled,  fidgeted,  looked  confused  and  inte- 
resting, but  raised  no  hand,  searched  for  no  ker- 
chief, and  seemed  to  be  in  deep  distress. 

At  length  a  young  widow  lady,  who  sat  beside 
him,  remarked  that  he  was  ill  at  ease,  and — hea- 
Ten  bless  the  female  heart !  it  always  melts  at 
any  mysterious  sorrow, — after  one  or  two  down- 
cast looks  and  fluttering  pauses,  she  said  in  an 
under  tone, 

*«  Pray,  sir,  is  there  anything  the  matter  with 
you  ?    You  appear  to  be  unwell." 

••  Ah !  madam,"  breathed  Mackay,  in  a  whis- 
per, "  I  am  a  poor  paralytic,  and  have  lost  the 
use  of  my  arms.  Though  my  tears  have  flowed 
in  answer  to  the  touching  sentiments  of  the  pas- 
tor, I  have  not  the  power  to  wipe  them  away." 

In  an  instant  a  fair  hand  was  thrust  into  a  reti- 
cule, and  a  white  handkerchief,  scented  with  otto 
of  roses,  was  applied  to  Mackay's  eyes ;  the  fair 
Samaritan  seeming  to  rejoice  in  the  flrst  opportu- 
nity of  practising  what  had  been  so  recently 
preached,  appeared  to  polish  them  with  right 
^ood  will.  W  hen  she  had  done,  Mackay  looked 
unutterable  obligations,  but  whispered  that  she 
would  increase  them  a  thousand  fold  if  she  would. 


as  it  wanted  it  very  much,  condescend  to  wipe 
his  nose.  The  novelty  of  the  request  was 
thought  nothing  of;  the  widow  was  piuud  of  the 
promptitude  she  had  displayed  in  succoring  the 
distressed ;  and  to  a  person  who  has  done  you 
one  kind  action,  the  second  seemed  always  easy. 
Her  white  hand  and  whiter  handkerchief  were 
raised  to  Mackay's  cut  water;  but  the  moment 
that  it  was  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  the  cambric, 
he  gave  such  a  sneeze  as  made  the  whole  church 
ring — it  was,  in  fact,  more  like  a  neigh.  The 
minister  paused  in  giving  out  the  hymn ;  the  dea- 
cons put  on  their  spectacles  to  see  what  was  the 
matter ;  and  in  an  instant  every  eye  was  turned 
upon  Mackay  and  the  fair  Samaritan,  the  latter 
of  whom,  being  so  intent  upon  her  object,  or  con- 
founded by  the  general  notoriety  she  had  acquired 
still  convulsively  grasped  the  nose. 

There  were  hundreds  of  persons  in  the  church 
who  knew  Mackay  and  his  p'-opensities  well, 
and  a  single  glance  was  sufficient  to  convince 
them  that  a  successful  hoax  had  been  played  off 
for  their  amusement.  A  general  titter  now  ran 
round  the  place — "  nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed 
smiles"  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Men  held 
down  their  heads,  and  laughed  outright ;  and  the 
ladies  had  to  stuff  the  scented  cambric  into  their 
mouths,  which  had  been  so  recently  applied  to 
the  sparkling  founts  above. 

At  length  somqthinff  like  order  was  restored, 
the  hymn  sung,  and  the  blessing  given  amid  sti- 
fled noises  of  various  kinds,  when  the  congre^- 
tion  rose  to  depart  The  widow,  up  to  this  point, 
feeling  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  having 
performed  a  virtuous  action  upon  a  ^ood-looking 
face,  heeded  not  the  gaze  of  the  curious,  nor  the 
smiles  of  the  mirthful ;  but  what  was  her  aston- 
ishment when  Mackay  rose  from  his  seat,  lifted 
up  one  of  his  paralytic  hands,  and  took  his  hat 
from  a  peg  above  his  head,  and  with  the  other 
began  searching  his  coat-pocket  for  his  gloves. 
Though  the  nnkindest  cut  of  all  was  yet  to  come; 
for  Mackay,  havinsr  drawn  them  on,  and  opened 
the  pew  door,  and  bowing  to  his  fair  friend,  put 
this  question  in  a  tone  the  most  insinuating,  but 
still  loud  enough  for  fifty  people  to  hear,  "  Is  it 
not  madam,  a  much  greater  pleasure  to  operate 
upon  a  fine-looking  Koman  nose  like  mine,  than 
upon  such  a  queer  little  snout  as  you  have  T* 


THE   CHANGE. 
I. 
We  hare  gathered  lilies  ofl 

Oa  these  old  green  garden  walks, 
And  oar  hands  most  lovingly 

As  we  tied  the  stmllit 
Round  and  round  with  limber  willow. 

Underneath  th«  hawthorn  bough- 
There  thou  linger*st  with  aAoiher 

And  I'm  forgotten  now. 


We  ne*er  parted  sorrowless. 

Or  met  without  a  smile  of  yore— 
Though  we  never  spoke  our  love, 

We  but  felt  it  more. 
Twould  liave  seemed  precaution  useless 

For  hearts  liiie  ours  to  breathe  one  vow- 
Yet  all  that  thou  wast  then  to  ma 

Thou*rt  to  another  now. 
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GORDON  CASTLE. 

Gordon  Castle,  the  subject  of  our  mgraving  in 
this  week's  number  of  the  Rover,  is  proverbially 
known,  par  excdUnce^  as  the  palace  of  the  North  : 
and,  certainly,  no  subi'ect  of  the  British  crown 
was  more  splendidly  lodged  than  its  late  noble 
proprietor,  the  duke  of  Gordon.  The  structure 
18  of  li^ht  colored  stone,  and  of  extraordinary 
dimensions,  particularly  in  length.  The  main 
body  of  the  building  is  connected  on  either  side 
by  two  straight  arches,  each  running  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  clear  to  the  eye,  and  termi- 
nating at  two  wings  of  domestic  offices,  each 
sixty  feet  long.  Tne  whole  front  is  crowned 
with  battlements.  The  accessory  parts  are  de- 
pressed in  beautiful  symmetry,  and  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  body,  which,  in  turn,  is  again  sur- 
mounted by  a  massive  Saxon  tower,  rising  in 
lofty  state  behind  it — a  relic  of  the  ancient  castle 
of  me  Gordons.  The  effect  of  this  combination 
is  grand  and  imposing,  and  offers  the  highest  proof 
of  the  genius  by  which  the  architect  was  enabled 
to  plan,  and  carry  into  completion,  this  gorgeous 
undertaking. 

The  plantations  and  pleasure-grounds  by  which 
this  princely  mansion  is  surrounded,  are  beauti- 
ful in  the  extreme,  and  kept  up  with  minute  and 
unremitting  attention.  Such  an  elysium  as  this, 
in  the  midst  of  a  rugged  and  mountainous  coun- 
try, and  on  the  very  site  of  a  former  morass,  is 
a  creation  which  speaks  loudly  in  the  praise  of 
human  enterprise,  and  the  judicious  employment 
of  those  resources  which  are  never  better  expen- 
ded than  in  givine  encouragement  ,to  talent, 
and  inculcating  habits  of  industry  among  the 
poor. 

The  fine  old  timber  flanking  the  venerable  ave- 
nues, and  throwing  its  umbrageous  shadows  over 
the  scene,  produces  a  magnificent  effect.  One 
tree  in  particular — a  huge  lime  behind  the  castle 
— measures  eighteen  feet  in  girth,  and  covers 
with  its  drooping  branches  an  area  of  two  hun- 
dred feet.  The  trees  which  most  prevail  in  these 
grounds — forming  a  walled  park  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred acres — are  hmes,  horse-chesnuts,  and  wal- 
nuts. 

The  flower  and  fruit  gardens  alone  occupy 
about  twelve  acres,  with  a  fine  piece  of  water 
in  the  centre,  where  the  lordly  swan  takes  his 
cruise  of  pleasure.  The  surrounding  forest,  of 
vast  extent,  and  spreading  over  all  the  mountain, 
abounds  in  red  deer  and  roe.  Through  this  pine- 
clad  wilderness,  the  great  road  to  the  south  winds 
for  several  miles.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add , 
that  every  thing  in  the  interior  of  this  sumptuous 
mansion  is  arranged  with  corresponding  taste  and 
magnificence.  It  has  now  descended  to  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  heir  to  the  late  duke  of  Gordon, 
whose  name,  while  marquess  of  Huntley,  was  so 
familiar  among  those  of  the  early  friends  and 
companions  of  George  IV.  His  loss  has  been 
severely  felt  and  lamented  in  the  country  where 
he  resided  with  such  princely  munificence,  and 
where  the  rites  of  hospitality  were  exercised  with 
unbounded  liberality.  It  may  be  affirmed  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  visitor  ever  left 
Gordon  Castle  without  carrying  with  him  a  most 
elevated  sense  of  what  is  meant  by  a  true  "  High- 
land welcome.'* 


THE  LOO  OP  TfiB  ROVBR. 

It7  We  ]uiT«  received  two  letters  with  encloeed  receipte 
for  one  dollar,  for  one  year's  sabtcripiion  to  the  Rover,  with 
•teel  plate  and  cover.  We  cannot  account  for  the  misundsr- 
•tanding .  Oar  terms  have  been  plainly  enough  poblished  ea 
the  last  page.  We  can  only  send  H  for  six  months,  and  if 
that  is  not  enough  In  all  conscience,  what  shall  we  do  1  Hew- 
ever,  If  we  prosper,  we  are  in  hopes  soon  to  be  ensMedte 
give  our  magazine  away,  with  aa  annual  New  Yew's  pressai 
as  an  extra. 

To  CoBBispoHDiMTs.— We  sro  compelledto  lay  over  J.  H. 
B.*s  article  until  next  week.  <*  The  Moon  He  made  to  SUee 
by  Night,*'  is  accepted. 

To  SuBscBiiBBs.— A  red  cross,  marked  on  th%margfn  of  the 
last  page  will  be  a  notification  to  such  of  onr  subscribers 
whose  term  of  subscription  expires  with  the  close  of  this 
volume. 

PROSPECTUS. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  present  volume,  which  wHI  end  on 
the  18th  September,  we  shall  drop  the  name  of  the  RevsBr 
and  adopt  that  of  tkie 

NEW  YORK  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  subscribers  to  make  the  work  sn 
elegant  companion  for  the  parlor  and  boudoir  of  the  most  re- 
fined and  polite  readers. 

As  a  Laot's  Maoazihk,  iU  moral  tone  will  be  nnexcepCioD- 
sble,  while  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  publishers  to  make  iU 
pages  entertaining  and  instructive.  It  will  embody  Tales, 
Poetry,  Romance,  Historical  and  Traditional  Sketches  of  aU 
Countries,  Local  Sketches,  &c.,  and,  at  times,  be  humorous 
without  being  ofirensive— satirical  without  being  personal. 

As  a  Gbntlimam's  Maoazinb,!!  will  be  found  the  welcome 
companion  of  a  leisure  hour— drawing  the  mind  from  the  anx- 
iety of  business  to  the  study  of  humanity— lifting  thought  and 
the  heart  from  the  smileless  Valley  of  Care. 

Great  pains  wUl  be  taken  with  the  lUustraUons,  which  wtt 
be  prepared  expressly  for  this  work— no  second-hand  plate 
being  given  In  any  instance.  The  steel  engravings  will  come 
from  the  establishment,  and  be  under  the  superintendanoe  eT 
A.  L.  Dick;  and  the  Illustrations  on  wood,  which  will  be  very 
elegant,  will  be  executed  in  a  superior  manner  by  J.  W. 
MoBBB,  both  gentlemen  ranking  high  in  their  respective  de- 
partments of  Art. 

We  shall  publish  it  weekly,  as  at  present,  and  each  nom- 
ber  will  contain  besides,  other  elegant  illustrations  woven 
into  the  letter  press, 

A  BBAUTirUL  NbW  ENOBAVtBO  OV  STBBL, 

got  up'expressly  for  the  work,  accompanied  by  descrtpUve 
text. 

The  first  number  of  the  Illustrated  Magazine  will  be  issued 
on  the  90th  September,  instant,  and  will  be  sent  to  agenU  on 
the  usual  terms.    Single  copies  6  cents. 

D7  The  plate  edition,  without  stitching,  can  go  In  the  roafl 
at  newspaper  postage.    This  is  a  great  advantage  over  the 
monthlies.    Our  terms  of  subscription  will  be  as  follows : 
With  steel  plate  and  cover,  $3  00  a  year,  in  advance; 
Without  the  plate  and  cover— simply  the  sheet  containing 
the  reading  matter  and  wood  illustrations— $1.00  a  year,  in 
advance- 
Commission  to  agents,  procuring  yearly  subscribert  who 
pay  in  advance,  SO  per  cent.,  or  the  sixth  copy  gratis. 

pBiNCirAL  AoBiiTs  III  Nbw  Yobk.— Burgoss,  Stringer  J^ 
Co.,  corner  of  Broadway  and  Ann  street ;  Tuttle  db  Dexter^ 
30  Ann  street;  W.  Taylor, S  Astor  House ;  and  Graham,  Tri- 
bune Buildings,  158  Nassau  street. 

ROBINSON  dt  CO., 

19S  rULTON-ST.,  nbw  TOEK. 

D7  We  will  exchange  with  country  papers  that  copy  tha 
above,  and  refer  to  it  editorially. 


'j:in:,  :eiAniT'Ciiu  syiHTiQ 


THE  ROVER:  A  DOLLAR  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE. 

x.ABmBB  *  moBZxaov,  publzibbm.— NS W  YOKK,  SSPTEldBER  ia«  1846.— lawbbbob  xabbbb.  Bi»iTO»r 


THE   OLD    MAN   AT   THE   GATF. 


BT  DOUGLAS  JKRROLP. 


In  Surrey,  some  three  miles  from  Chertsey,  is  a 

2iiiet,  dull,  sequestered  nook,  called  Shepperton 
rreen.    Whetner  the  new  phiianthropv  o!  new 
paupers  laws  hath,  of  late  years,  sought  out  the 

Siot,  I  know  not.  At  the  time  whereof  I  write, 
e  olden  charity  dwelt  in  an  old  workhouse — a 
primitive  abiding-place  for  the  broken  plough- 
man, the  palsied  snepherd,  the  old,  old  peasant, 
lor  whom  nothing  more  remained  in  this  world 
but  to  die.  The  eovernor  of  this  abode  of  bene- 
Tolence  dwelt  in  tne  lower  part  of  the  building, 
and  therein,  as  the  village  trade  mieht  fluctuate, 
made  or  mended  shoes.  Let  the  plan  truth  be 
8ai4 — the  governor  was  a  cobbler.  Within  a 
stone's  cast  of  the  workhouse,  was  a  little  white 
gate  swung  between  two  hedge-banks  in  the 
road  to  Chertsey.  Here,  pass  when  you  would, 
stood  an  old  man,  whose  self-imposed  office  it 
was  to  open  the  gate ;  for  the  which  service  the 
passenger  would  drop  some  small  benevolence  in 
the  withered  hand  of  the  aged  peasant.  This 
man  was  a  pauper — one  of  the  almsmen  of  the 
Tillage  workhouse. 

There  was  a  custom — ^whether  established  by 
the  governor  aforesaid,  or  by  predecessors  of  a 
vanished  century,  I  know  not — that  made  it  the 

TOLUMET.-NO.M. 


privilege  of  the  oldest  pauper  to  stand  the  porter 
at  the  gate;  his  perquisite,  Dy  right  of  years,  the 
halfpence  of  the  rare  pedestrian.  As  the  senior 
died,  the  living  senior  succeeded  to  the  office. 
Now  the  gate — and  now  the  grave. 

And  this  is  all  the  history  ?  All.  The  story 
is  told — it  will  not  bear  another  syllable.  The 
"Old  Man"  is  at  the  gate;  the  custom  which 
places  him  there  has  been  made  known,  and  with 
It  ends  the  narrative. 

How  few  the  incidents  of  life — how  multitudi- 
nous its  emotions !  How  flat,  monotonous  may 
be  the  circumstance  of  daily  existence,  and  yet 
how  various  the  tough ts  which  spring  from  it ! 
Look  at  yonder  landscape,  broken  into  hill  and 
dale,  with  trees  of  every  hue  and  form,  and  watc^r 
winding  in  silver  threads  through  velvet  fields. 
How  beautiful — for  how  various !  Cast  your  eye 
over  that  moor !  it  is  flat  and  desolate — barren  as 
barren  rock.  Not  so.  Seek  the  soil,  and  then, 
with  nearer  gaze,  contemplate  the  wondrous  forma 
and  colors  of  the  thousand  mosses  growing  there ; 
give  ear  to  the  hum  of  busy  life  sounding  at  every 
root  of  poorest  grass.  Listen!  Does  not  the 
heart  of  the  earth  neat  audibly  beneath  this  seem- 
ing barrenness — audibly  as  where  the  com  grow 
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and  the  grape  ripens  ?  Is  it  not  so  with  the  veri- 
est rich  and  the  veriest  poor  ? — with  the  most  ac- 
tive and  with  apparently  the  most  inert  ? 

That  "  Old  lH&ii  at  the  Gate"  has  ei^ht^r  years 
upon  his  head — eighty  years,  covenng  it  with 
natural  reverence.  He  was  once  in  London — 
only  once.  This  pilgrimage  excepted,  he  has 
never  journeyed  20  miles  from  the  cottage  in 
which  he  was  horn;  of  which  he  hecame  the 
master ;  whereto  he  brought  his  wife ;  where  his 
children  saw  the  light,  and  their  children  after ; 
where  many  of  them  died ;  and  whence,  having 
with  a  stout  soul,  foueht  against  the  strengthen- 
ing ills  of  i>overty  and  old  age,  he  was  thrust  by 
want  and  sickness  out,  and,  with  a  stung  heart, 
he  laid  his  bones  upon  a  workhouse  bed. 

Life  to  the  "  Old  Man"  has  been  one  long  path 
across  a  moor — a  flat,  unbroken  ioumey ;  the  eye 
nncheered,  the  heart  unsatisfied.  Coldness  and 
sterility  have  compassed  him  round.  Yet,  has  he 
been  subdued  to  the  blankness  of  his  destiny? 
Has  his  mind  remained  the  unwrit  page  that 
schoolmen  talk  of — has  his  heart  become  a  clod  ? 
Has  he  been  made  by  poverty  a  moving  imaee — a 
plough-guiding,  corn-thrashing  instrument  ?  Have 
not  unutterable  thoughts  sometimes  stirred  within 
his  braii^thoughts  that  elevated,  yet  confused 
him  with  a  sense  of  eternal  beauty-HX)mine  upon 
him  like  the  spiritual  presences  to  the  shepnerds  ? 
Has  he  not  been  beset  by  the  inward  and  myste- 
rious yearning  of  the  heart  toward  the  unknown 
and  the  unseen  ?  He  has  been  a  ploughman.  In 
the  eye  of  the  well-to-do,  dignified  with  the  ac- 
complishments of  reading  and  writing,  of  little 
more  intelligence  than  the  oxen  treading  the  glebe. 
Yet,  who  shall  say  that  the  influence  of  nature — 
that  the  glories  of  the  rising  sun  may  not  have 
called  forth  harmonies  of  soul  from  the  rustic 
drudge,  the  moving  statue  of  a  man ! 

That  worn-out,  threadbare  remnant  of  huma- 
nity at  the  gate ;  age  makes  it  reverend,  and  the 
inevitable---shall  inevitable  be  said  ? — injustice  of 
the  world,  invests.it  with  majesty;  the  majesty 
of  suffering  meekly  borne,  and  meekly  decaying. 
*'  The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land." 
This  text  the  self-complacency  of  competence 
loveth  to  quote ;  it  hath  a  melody  in  it,  a  lulling 
sweetness  to  the  selfishness  of  our  nature.  Hun- 
|[er,  and  cold,  and  nakedness,  are  the  hard  por- 
tion of  man ;  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  rags  must 
flutter  about  us ;  man,  yes,  even  the  strong  man, 
his  only  wealth  ahe  wealth  of  Adam)  wasting  in 
his  bones,  must  hold  his  pauper  hand  to  his  bro- 
ther of  four  meals  per  diem ;  it  is  a  necessity  of 
nature,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it.  And  thus 
Bome  men  seed  their  consciences  to  sleep  bv  the 
chinking  of  their  own  purses.  Necessity  of  evil 
is  an  excellent  philosophy,  applied  to  everybody 
hut — ourselves. 

These  easy  souls  will  see  nothing  in  our  «  Old 
Man  at  the  Gate"  but  a  pauner,  let  out  of  the 
workhouse,  for  the  chance  of  a  few  halfpence. 
Surely,  he  is  something  more  ?  He  is  old ;  very 
old.  Every  day,  every  hour,  earth  has  less  claim 
in  him.  He  is  so  old,  so  feeble,  that  even  as  you 
look  he  seems  sinking.  At  sunset,  he  is  scarcely 
the  man  who  opened  the  gate  to  vou  in  the  morn- 
ing. Yet  there  is  no  disease  in  nim — none.  He 
is  dying  of  old  age.  He  is  working  out  that 
most  awful  problem  of  life— slowly,  solemnly. 


He  is  now,  the  badged  pauper— and  now,  in  the 
unknown  country  with  Solomon ! 

Can  man  look  upon  a  more  touching  soleamity  I 
There  stands  the  old  man,  passive  as  a  stone, 
nearer,  every  moment,  to  churchyard  clay '.  It 
was  only  yesterday  that  he  took  his  station  at  the 
gate.  His  predecessor  held  the  post  for  two 
years;  he  too  daily,  daily  dying— 

«  TUl  like  a  clock,  worn  out  with  eatlnf  ttaw. 
The  weary  wheela  of  life  at  length  itood  itffl.* 

How  long  will  the  present  watcher  survive? 
In  that  very  uncertainty— in  the  very  hoanness 
of  age  which  brings  home  to  us  that  uncertainly 
—there  is  something  that  makes  the  pauper  sa- 
cred ;  for,  in  the  course  of  nature,  is  not  the  old- 
est man  the  nearest  to  the  angels  ? 

Yet,  away  from  these  thoughts,  there  la  reve- 
rence due  to  that  old  man.  What  has  been  his 
life  ?  A  war  with  suffering.  What  a  beauUful 
world  is  this !  How  rich  and  elorious !  How 
abundant  in  blessings — great  and  little — ^to  thou- 
sands !  What  a  lovely  place  hath  God  made  it; 
and  how  have  God's  creatures  darkened  an^<«^^- 
raged  it  to  the  wrong  of  one  another  1  Well, 
what  had  this  man  of  (he  worid  ?  What  stak^ 
as  the  effrontery  of  selfishness  has  it  ?  The  wild 
fox  was  better  cared  for.  Though  preserved 
some  day  to  be  killed,  it  was  preserved  until  then. 
What  did  this  old  man  inherit?  Toil,  incessant 
toil,  with  no  holiday  of  the  heart :  he  came  into 
the  worid  a  badged  animal  of  labor ;  the  nroperty 
of  animals.  What  was  the  earth  to  him  ?— • 
place  to  die  in.  ,   •     i     j ,. 

"  The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land. 
Shall  we  then,  accommodating  our  sympathies  to 
this  hard  necessity,  look  serenely  down  upon  the 
wretched  ?  Shall  we  preach  only  comfort  to  our- 
selves from  the  doomed  condition  of  others  ?  It 
is  an  easy  philosophy;  so  easy  there  is  but  little 
wonder  it  is  so  well  exercised. 

But  "  The  Old  Man  at  the  Gate"  has,  for  ser- 
enty  years,  worked  and  i^orked ;  and  what  his 
closing  reward  ?  The  workhouse.  Shall  we  not, 
some  of  us,  blush  crimson  at  our  own  world- 
successes,  considering  the  destitution  of  otti 
worthy,  single-hearted  fellows  ?  Should  not  al« 
fluence  touch  its  hat  to  "The  Old  Manattba 
Gate"  with  a  reverence  for  the  years  upon  biiii ; 
he— the  bom  soldier  of  poverty,  doomed  for  lile 
to  lead  life's  foriorn  hope,  always  scarred,  yel 
alwavs  escaping  ?  Thus  considered,  sardy  DiTCi 
should  unbonnet  to  Lazarus. 

To  our  mind,  the  venerableness  of  age  nsde 
"  The  Old  Man  at  the  Gate*  somethior  like  a 
spiritual  presence.  He  was  so  oW,  who  oonld 
say  how  lew  the  pulsations  of  his  heart  between 
him  and  ^  grave !  But  there  he  was  witk  a 
meek  happiness  u]>on  him ;  gentle,  cheerfa).  He 
was  not  built  up  in  bricks  and  mortar;  bat  was 
still  in  the  open  air,  with  the  sweetest  influencei 
about  him ;  the  sky^the  trees— the  green  swaid 
—the  flowers  with  the  breath  of  God  in  then ! 


PuBLisHXR's  Comudekce. — ^There  is  something 
so  beautifully  confiding  in  the  natural  feelincs 
of  a  publisher's  heart,  taat  he  will  neTerdowM 
till  he  has  been  taught  to  do  so. 
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EVENING    IN   ITALY. 

IT  JOSEPH  H.  BUTLBB. 

tmm  noon  If  asloop  on  the  beantlful  tea, 
The  iweot  Toapor  hjmn  Is  afloat  on  the  braMo,  ^ 

Tha  hlosaoma  ara  cloaed  trom  the  wandering  bee, 
And  the  birds  are  now  gone  torepoae  on  the  treea. 

On  the  lake'a  placid  waters  of  siivery  gleam 
The  gondolier*8  carrol  is  heard  from  afar : 

The  plaah  of  his  light  oars  falls  soft  on  the  stream 
That  spaiklas  beneath  the  pale  evenhig  star! 

Oh  classic  Italia!— fair  land  of  the  vine ! 

The  gayest,  the  brightest  that  earth  erer  knew ; 
The  snnsets  that  pnrple  thy  sky  are  divhne. 

Thy  flowereu  the  richest  in  fragrance  and  hue ! 

Once  Qaeen  of  the  World,  tho*  now  thou  art  faded. 
And  dim  Is  thy  once  flashing  sword  in  its  rust, 

Stem  tyrants  too  oft  have  Ihy  Areedom  invaded— 
The  place  of  the  Casars  is  low  in  the  dust. 

Tet  still  round  thy  brow  lives  a  halo  glory. 
Though  gone  thy  tiara,  and  broken  thy  shield; 

Thy  heroes  yet  live  in  the  page  of  thy  story,— 
They  were  wise  in  the  council  and  brave  in  the  fleld. 

How  fallen  thy  grandeur !— thy  proud  collonadea— 
Thy  temples  now  mantled  with  ivy  and  weeds ; 

The  cry  of  the  bittern  is  heard  in  thy  glades, 
As  slowly  the  wandering  pilgrim  proceeds. 

I«et  me  stand  where  the  C«sara  in  triumph  have  stood— 

Ah,  here  did  theflerce  Gladiator  expire ! 
I  see  his  proud  spirit  departing  In  blood. 

And  quenched  in  the  death-pang  his  dark  eye  of  fire. 

Behold  where  the  mighty  Coloseum  looms 
Like  a  mountain  of  marble  beneath  the  moon*s  ray. 

Then  mark  how  Time's  ravage  If  an*s  grandeur  entombs- 
Behold  his  ambiti<m  and  pride  fade  away. 

Tet  beauty,  O  Rome !  will  never  deaert  thee, 
Thou  art  lovely  la  deaffa— once  the  pride  of  the  world ; 

Tho*  time,  the  destroyer,  has  trodden  and  hurt  thee. 
And  the  crown  from  thy  brow  forever  ia  hurled. 

Adton  to  thee,  clime  of  the  lute  and  the  song ! 

Adiea  to  thee,  seven-hurd  dty  of  fame ! 
-  TetpUgrlaM  ahaU  wander  thy  rains  among. 

And  genlos  shall  kindle  and  bura  at  thy  name ! 
tMT.SBrr.  •,!•«». 


THE  MASQUERADE. 

BT  MRS.   HOrLAMD. 

"  You  gurely  will  not  persist,  Emma,  to  refuse 
accompanying  Lady  Forester  and  her  party  to  the 
masquerade?"  said  Alicia  Clinton  to  ner  young 
friend,  with  a  look  of  supplication.  **  I  certainly 
shall,  my  dear."  **  But  she  has  sent  you  a  ticket, 
my  dear  firl ;  and  she  has  persuaded  my  ^nd- 
mamma  there  is  no  harm  in  it,  and  so  decidedly 
renewed  nay  wishes  on  the  subject,  that  really 

**    "  Do  not  finish  your  sentence  by  saying 

•  really  you  intend  to  go.*  Remember,  dear  Ali- 
cia, the  peculiarity  of  your  own  situation.  An 
aflianced  bride,  long  parted  from  the  chosen  of 
her  heart,  and  newly  arrived  in  this  great  mart  of 
pleasure,  is  placed  in  a  more  delicate  and  perilous 
situation  than  a  wife ;  for  although  her  bonds  are 
equally  sacred,  they  are  less  obvious.  Do  not 
go."  "  You  speak,  Emma,  with  as  much  seri- 
ousness as  if  1  were  going  to  do  a  positively 


wrong  thing, — to  be  guilty  of  some  unfeminine 
impropriety  of  the  most  reprehensible  nature. 
Surely  I  have  a  right  to  a  litUe  innocent  amuse- 
ment, when  I  go  in  good  company  ?"  "  Very 
true,  Alicia ;  but  you  a&o  know  that  different  de- 
finitions are  given  by  different  persons  to  words 
and  things,  and  that  no  young  woman  who  haa 
given  herself  to  another  can  act  always  upon  her 
own  conviction.  No  person  for  a  moment  will 
doubt  that  our  fancy  balls  in  the  country,  where 
each  assumed  a  character,  were  as  innocent  as 
they  were  gay ;  but  I  apprehend  a  London  crowd 
of  people  in  masks,  who  are  thereby  privileged 
to  address  you,  be  they  who  they  may,  is  a  very 
different  afllair,  and  might  subject  a  gentlewoman 
of  correct  manners  to  very  embanassing  feelings." 
"  Impossible !  when  she  is  with  a  party.  I  pro- 
mise you  not  to  leave  Lady  Forester  lor  a  mo- 
ment :  no,  ril  hang  upon  her  like  a  drowning 
creature,  rather  than  subject  myself  to  any  atten- 
tions that  could  by  possibility  give  future  pain  to 
your  brother."  "But  will  you  be  able  to  do 
that  ?  You  have  often  compared  Charles,  in 
days  past,  to  Captain  Wentworth,  in  the  admira- 
ble novel  of  *  Persuasion,*  not  only  on  account 
of  his  person  and  profession,  but  for  that  acute 
sensibifity,  and  even  fastidious  perception,  of  the 
honorable,  modest,  and  virtuous,  in  female  cha- 
racter ;  and  while  you  were  admiring  him  have 
said,  *  would  I  were  like  Anne  Musgrave,  for  his 
sake.'  Now  do  you,  can  you  think,  that  on  the 
eve  of  her  lover's  return  from  a  long  and  danger- 
ous voyage,  she  could  have  given  even  her  wishes 
to  a  masquerade  ?"  "  No,  Emma,  she  would  not, 
I  grant  you ;  but  we  know  that  when  the  story 
commences  she  was  five  or  six  years  older  than! 
am ;  and  these  <  tamers'  of  the  human  breast,' 
disappointment  and  comparative  poverty,  had  im- 
paired her  spirits,  diminished  her  beauty,  and 
rendered  her  a  pensive,  gentle,  stay-at-home  sort 
of  a  person.  Now,  try  as  I  may,  I  cannot  be- 
come like  her,  for  I  have  had  indulgent  friends,  a 
plentiful  fortune,  and  an  attached  lover;  I  cannot 
become  compliant,  and  meek,  and  dejected,  do 
what  I  will."  "  But  you  can  be,  and  have  been, 
constant,  tender,  and  affectionate.  You  are  capa- 
ble of  the  heroism  of  self-denial,  of  sacrificinfp 
the  love  of  admiration,  and  the  stimulus  of  curi- 
osity, to  a  deeper  and  more  endeared  motive  of 
action !" 

As  Emma  uttbred  the  last  words  she  withdrew, 
perceiving  she  had  made  an  impression  on  her 
gay  friend,  who  soon  began  thus  to  soliloquize. 
"  If  I  thought  dear  Charles  would  come  to-day, 
or  to-morrow,  it  is  true  I  should  not  think  of 
going :  but  seamen  are  so  uncertain,  and  I  may 
never  have  another  opportunity ;  for  he  is  very 
particular,  and  thinks  so  much  of  me,  tha^  I 
question  if  he  would  deem  me  safe,  even  in  his 
own  protection ;  he  is  so  ardent,  so  sincere,  so 
unlike  every  body  one  sees "  .     . 

The  tide  of  tender  recollections  now  beginmng 
to  flow  in  the  young  beauty's  bosom,  would  have 
soon  restored  her  to  her  wonted  feelings,  if  the 
cunning  tempter  had  not  arrived  at  this  moment, 
and  influenced  her  decision  by  reiterating  her  for- 
mer entreaties,  and  adding  the  blandishments  of 
well-acted  interest  in  her  lovely  young  fnend,— 
who  was  little  aware  that  her  company  was 
sought  not  only  to  add  brilliancy  to  the  dowager's 
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eyening  parties,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ensuaring 
her  person  and  fortune,  as  the  prize  of  some  one 
of  her  ladyship's  favorites. 

So  short  a  period  intervened  between  the  time 
when  Alicia's  promise  was  exacted,  and  that 
when  she  was  to  be  called  for,  that  she  found 
herself  much  at  a  loss  how  to  procure  a  dress, 
such  as  she  could  approve  herself,  or  please  her 
new  and  her  former  frtind  by  adopting.  '*  T  will 
not  be  a  flower-girl,"  said  she,  "  for  every  body 
says  the  rooms  will  overflow  with  them;  and 
Lady  Forester  would  laugh  at  me  as  a  nun,  or  a 
tragic  muse,  or  a  quaker :  and  suppose  I  were 
Thalia,  or  Rosalind,  or  Perdita,  or  a  sultana,  or 
even  Diana,  Emma  might  see  something  in  my 
dress  that  would  be  painful  to  her ;  and  sne  is  so 
good,  and  loves  me  so  truly,  I  could  not  bear  to 
wound  her.  I  could  better  bear  the  sneer  of  Lady 
Forester,  when  she  talks  of  blue-slocking  ladies, 
and  sentimental  country  misses,  than  grieve  dear 
Emma." 

In  this  dilemma  her  grandmother  suggested  the 
idea  of  her  wearing  the  dress  of  one  of  her  fe- 
male ancestors,  as  she  appeared  at  the  court  of 
George  the  Second,  and  which  had  been  carefully 
preserved  in  the  family  since  that  time.  It  was 
accordingly  tried  on  by  an  ancient  waiting-wo- 
man, proud  of  understanding  bygone  fashions ; 
and  was  found  to  be  not  onljr  splendid  in  general 
effect,  but  exceedingly  becoming,  and  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  her  height  and  shape,  that  Emma  her- 
self declared  it  unexceptionable. 

Thus  attired,  Alicia  joined  the  motley  party  of 
Lady  Forester,  who  appeared  in  the  costume  of 
Maria  Theresa ;  and  she  proceeded  to  the  mas- 
querade, assuming  no  particular  character,  and  of 
course  affecting  no  theatrical  graces ;  but  by  no 
means  unconscious  of  the  elegance  of  her  figure, 
.and  the  graces  of  her  manners,  and  under  the  full 
persuasion  that  the  novelty  of  the  scene  on  which 
-she  was  entering,  and  the  abilities  of  those  with 
whom  she  must  mingle,  would  not  fail  to  elicit 
her  talents,  and  render  her  wit  still  more  conspi- 
cuous than  her  person.  She  concluded  that  all 
^e  former  abodes  of  gaiety  in  which  she  had 
found  herself  happy,  and  the  cause  of  happiness 
to  others,  must  be  eclipsed  for  ever  by  this. 

But,  alas !  those  spirits  that  *  live  i'  the  sun- 
beam' of  young  hearts,  and  light  voung  eyes 
with  rapture,  refused  on  this  eventful  evening  to 
vbit  Alicia.  When  she  indeed  found  herself 
one  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  at  once  brilliant  and 
low,  the  motley  group,  in  their  numbers  and  in- 
congruity, oppressed  her  spirits;  and  she  felt 
mucn  more  inclined  to  moralize  on  their  charac- 
ters, than  laugh  at  their  absurdities.  This  feeling 
increased  whenever  a  domino  appeared,  for  to  the 
wearers  of  this  dress  her  active  imagination  ap- 
pended the  office  of  an  inquisitor;  and  sne 
shrunk  from  every  one  that  approached,  as  if  he 
had  the  power  to  read  alike  her  thoughts  and  her 
situation,  and  report  both  to  her  dissid vantage. 

She  was  compelled  to  resign  her  reflections, 
and  exert  herself  to  recover  those  powers  of 
mind,  and,  if  possible,  obtain  that  vivacity,  for 
which  she  was  so  generally  admired;  but  her 
efforts  to  this  end  was  paralysed  by  the  fulsome 
adulation  of  a  grand  Turk,  who  belonged  to  the 
party,  and  the  teasing  attentions  of  a  beau  of  the 
last  century,  who  considered  himself  privileged 


to  address  her.  As  neither  of  them  had  either 
wit,  or  even  the  technicalities  which  belonged  to 
the  forms  they  assumed,  effrontery  and  stupidity 
appeared  to  Alicia  their  only  characteristics ;  hot 
she  had  not  the  power  of  even  satirizing  theae 
tormentors,  for  the  Hungarian  queen,  her  chape- 
rone,  did  not  allow  her  the  power  of  addressing 
her.  Under  the  pretext  of  supporting  her  dia- 
racter,  she  threw  her  on  the  attentions  of  one  or 
other  so  decidedly  as  to  render  her  sense  of  im- 
propriety extremely  painful. 

This  increased  to  alarm,  when  she  found  the 
disciple  of  Lord  Chesterfield  vanished,  and  the 
officious  Turk  her  sole  attendant,  at  the  very  time 
when  she  lost  Lady  Forester,  and  the  humble 
companion  who  accompanied  her.  As  she  insis- 
ted on  following  them  immediately,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  stranger's  arm  and  guidance, 
and  hear  with  burning  cheek  and  heaving  boeom 
his  self-gratulations  on  her  soft  compliance,  no 
longer  uttered  in  the  feigned  voice  he  had  previ- 
ously adopted.  Tears  of  vexation  and  self-re- 
proach rose  to  her  eye,  which  she  cast  round  in 
vain  for  her  conductress  to  this  now  hateful 
scene,  when  she  was  interrupted  in  her  path  by 
a  mask,  who  appeared  to  personate  a  dumb  slave, 
and,  being  arrayed  in  the  Turkish  costume,  by 
his  gestures  invited  her  conductor  to  follow  him. 

Glad  of  any  interruption,  Alicia  expressed  her 
willinpess  to  do  so ;  but  the  representative  of  an 
imperial  despot  determinately  resisted  her  entrea- 
ties in  this  respect,  and  dismissed  the  slave,  who 
lost  not  a  moment  in  darting  throueh  the  crowd, 
and  with  more  courage  than  complaisance  com- 
pelled Lady  Forester  to  return  with  him.  Alicia's 
short  but  pointed  reproof  effectually  silenced  the 
sarcasms  the  friend  was  prepared  to  pour  on  onr 
mortified  heroine ;  in  conseqnience  of  which,  that 
amiable  personage  determined  to  mortify  her,  by 
remaining  at  the  pfece  till  the  latest  moment, 
beine  fully  aware  of  Alicia's  desire  to  quit  it 

Whatever  mifht  be  her  wishes,  or  those  of  the 
Turk,  her  frieno,  it  was  evident  that  their  designs 
were  in  a  great  measure  neutralized  by  the  intra- 
sion  of  the  dumb  slave,  who  seemed  determined 
never  to  leave  them,  and  who  stood  a  battery  of 
observations  directed  at  him,  if  not  to  him,  with 
a  sang  froid  that  really  communicated  the  idea 
that  he  was  deaf  as  well  as  dumb.  At  length, 
however,  he  made  a  sudden  start,  and  ran  off;  to 
the  evident  pleasure  of  the  party ;  but  Alicia  had 
by  this  time  so  far  recovered  her  self-possession, 
and  was  so  certain,  from  the  extreme  thinness  of 
the  rooms,  that  she  must  be  soon  relieved,  that 
she  determined  to  sustain  with  calmness  the  re- 
mainder of  that  wearisome  time  she  was  called 
on  to  endure. 

At  length  their  carriaee  drew  up,  and  under  the 
sickly  daylight  of  a  cold  spring  morning,  Alicia 
drove  home,  exhausted  and  harassed,  with  feel- 
ings estranged  from  her  companions,  and  peni- 
tent toward  her  beloved  Emma. 

As  she  arrived  at  the  door  of  her  revered  rela- 
tive, a  post  chaise  and  four  drove  from  it :  the 
circumstance  struck  her  as  extraordinary,  and  she 
eagerly  inquired  of  the  servant  in  waiting  who 
was  in  the  carriage  that  had  driven  tnence. 
"  Captain  Alderson,  ma'am ;  he  arrived  last  night 
after  you  were  gone.  Miss  Alderson  is  up  and 
in  the  breakfast  parlor/' 
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Thither  Alieia  went  in  extreme  agitation.  Joy 
that  her  lover  had  arrived,  sorrow  that  she  had 
been  absent,  and  anger  that  he  could  thus  have 
left  the  house  without  seeing  her,  was  strangely 
mingled  in  her  bosom ;  but  fear  for  the  conse- 
quences of  that  conduct  which  had  cost  her  al- 
ready so  much  vexation,  was  her  predominant 
sensation.  Seizing  the  hand  of  Emma,  she  ex- 
claimed— ^*  Tell  me  in  a  moment  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this?  Charles  (poor  Charles,  from 
whom  we  have  been  so  long  parted !)  has  been 
here  and  is  gone!"  "  Yes,  ne  arrived  unfortu- 
nately before  you  had  left  us  half  an  hour.  I 
was  very  sorry  you  lost  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
him,  for  he  is  looking  so  well,  and  is  every  way 
80  entirely  himself;  so  kind,  and  frank,  and  noble 
hearted."  **  But  why  did  he  f^o  ?  How  could  he 
ffo  without  seeing  me,  knowing  that  I  came  to 
London  to  meet  nim  ?"  '*  He  had  promised  a 
sick  boy*  his  midshipman,  not  to  part  from  him 
till  he  had  given  him  in  chaige  to  his  own  widow- 
ed mother  at  Tunbridge.  He  sent  an  express  to 
this  lad^,  and  ordered  a  post  chaise  to  be  here  at 
six,  before  he  came  hither.  It  stood  at  the  door 
half  an  hour,  in  the  hope  of  your  arrival,  when, 
finding  the  patient  became  feverish  from  anxiety, 
he  set  out — a  little  vexed  at  your  delay — ^but  los- 
ing his  own  troubles  in  his  cares  for  the  invalid. 
You  know  how  tender  he  is  toward  all  who  suf- 
fer." 

Alicia  threw  down  her  mask,  hastily  unclasped 
her  necklace,  and,  throwing  herself  into  the  arms 
of  her  friend,  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  At 
lensth  she  exclaimed — '*  And  from  such  a  man 
«a  this,  so  generous  to  others,  so  disinterested  for 
himself,  so  confiding  in  me,  I  could  fly  to  minrle 
in  a  crowd  of  strangers,  to  hear  nonsense  I  ae- 
spised,  and  witness  fo^y  1  could  not—"  <*Were 
yon  not  amused  then  after  all  r  "  No !  not  for 
a  single  half  hour :  beyond  the  first  Avt  minutes 
(in  which  the  novelty  of  the  scene  struck  me),  I 
found  it  insupportably  dull.  I  tried  to  fancy  I 
was  in  the  carnival  of  Italy,  of  which  one  has 
read  so  much ;  but  it  would  not  do :  there  was 
no  exhiliarating  sun  above  me,  no  flashes  of  mer 
riment  or  beams  of  wit  around  me,  and  I  was 
teased  to  death  with  two  stupid  coxcombs,  who 
— — "    «•  Were  driven  away  by  a  third." 

These  words  were  not  spoken  by  Emma.  Ali- 
cia started,  looked  up,  and  with  inexpressible 
emotion  beheld  Charles  himself  before  her.  The 
cause  of  his  return  was  soon  explained ;  he  had 
met  the  anxious  mother  whom  he  sought,  placed 
her  son  in  her  care,  and  returned  immediately. 
Alicia  heard  this  account — and  her  head  acain 
sunk  on  the  bosom  of  Emma,  anxious  to  hide 
there  the  traces  of  her  past  tears,  and  the  blushes 
which  now  lighted  her  pale  cheeks.  The  lover 
complained  of  his  reception,  adding  that  she 
«  could  ^ive  a  better  to  a  black  slave."  '*  Ha !" 
cried  Ahcia,  **  is  my  past  foU^  already  known 
to  you  ?"  The  lover  threw  himself  at  her  feet, 
in  such  an  attitude  as  to  show  that  he  had  him- 
self been  her  attendant  under  that  disguise. 

Alicia's  countenance  was  half  smiles,  half  tears, 
as  she  extended  her  arms  to  raise  him.  She  felt 
assured  that  Charles  bad  read  the  mortification  of 
her  heart,  and  approved  her  manners,  though  he 
miffht  blame  her  appearance  at  the  masquerade ; 
MJka  in  this  sweet  conviction  she  almost  forgave 


herself,  though  she  ingeniously  told  the  solici- 
tude of  Emma  to  save  her  from  committing  aa 
action,  which  in  her  nresSDt  circumstances,  mieht 
be  deemed  one  of  folly  and  unkindness.  <*  My 
sister's  kindness  was  worthy  of  herself,  and  ben* 
efidml  to  nie,"  returned  the  lover :  <*  for  finding 
her  ticket  on  the  mantle  piece,  I  was  induced  to 
avail  mjTself  of  it,  unknown  to  any  one  but  my 
own  servant,  and  by  taking  the  only  dress  I  could 
procure,  to  eff*ect  relief  to  you  from  evident  a&« 
novance.  I  cannot  regret  an  incident  which  en* 
abled  me  to  read  a  new  page  in  the  heart  of  her 
to  whom  I  have  been  so  long  and  profoundly  at* 
tached ;  but  never  again  may  I  have  the  pain  of 
fearing  to  find  its  innocent  gaiety  misconstrued, 
or  its  purity  sullied,  by  the  unfeminise  absurdi* 
ties  of  a  public  masquerade." 


THE   BARON'S    VOW. 

BT  MISS  POWSK. 

In  one  of  the  finest  and  most  ancient  castles  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  dwelt  the  Baron  von 
Leyden.  The  chateau,  together  with  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  surrounding  country,  had  de* 
scended  to  him  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors, 
whose  services  with  the  sw<^  had  rendered  their 
names  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  many  ages ; 
but  the  descent  in  the  instance  of  the  present  ba- 
ron had  not  been  direct  from  father  to  son.  He 
was  the  younrer  of  two  brothers,  by  about  ten 
years;  and  when,  during  the  life  of  tneir  father, 
Alberic,  the  senior,  had,  at  the  age  of  five-and" 
twen^,'  gone  ofi*to  foreign  wars,  his  brother, 
then  just  fifteen,  had  so  uigently  prayed  to  be 
allowed  to  accompany  him,  that  at  last  the  baron 
reluctantly  jrielded  his  consent,  and  the  brothers 
departed  together. 

In  due  course  of  time,  the  good  old  Baron  ron 
Leyden  finished  his  mortal  career ;  and  his  son, 
Alberic,  who  was  still  in  foreini  lands,  was  de* 
clared  heir  to  all  his  estates.  News  had  arrived 
at  the  castle,  some  months  before  this  event,  that 
the  young  Alberic  had  taken  to  himself  a  wife, 
of  the  dark-eyed  maids  of  Italy ;  but  since  then 
no  intelligence  had  been  received  of  either  of  the 
brothers,  and  it  was  not  even  known  whither  the 
fortunes  of  war  had  taken  them.  At  length 
came  accounts,  stating  that  Alberic  had  fallen  oy 
an  unknown  hand,  and  that  his  young  wife,  on 
receiving  the  news  of  his  death,  nad  perished  in 
giving  birth  to  a  child,  who  had  only  survived 
the  mother  a  few  hours.  Rupert,  the  younger 
brother,  who  had  now  attained  the  age  of  four- 
and-twenty,  was  therefore  the  undisputed  pos- 
sessor of  the  Castle  von  Leyden,  and  his  return 
to  his  paternal  domain  was  daily  expected.  But 
years  passed  by,  and  the  Baron  von  Leyden 
came  not  to  claim  his  property :  foreign  lands 
seemed  to  have  g^ven  him  a  distaste  to  his  own  $ 
and  his  tenants  and  retainers  murmured  at  being 
thus  neglected,  and  obliged  to  continue  in  listless 
idleness,  while  the  lord  who  ou^ht  to  have  led 
them,  protected  them,  and  administered  even- 
handed  justice  and  rule  over  them,  spent  in  far 
countries  the  substance  their  labor  procured  for 

him. 
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But  he  came  at  last,  and  ereat  were  the  re- 
joicmgs  that  hailed  his  arriTal.  Twenty  yeare 
lad  passed  since  he  hwl  last  crossed  the  ures- 
hold  of  his  father's  hall,  and  none  could  have 
recognized  in  the  dark,  swarthy,  military -looking 
man,  the  joyous,  liffht-hearted,  fair-haired  strip- 
ling, whose  merry  laugh  and  hounding  step  had 
ahed  mirth  through  the  gloomy  castle,  and  brought 
amdes  to  the  stem  lip  of  many  an  ancient  war- 
rior; for  Ruperfs  frank  and  generous  temper, 
warm  heart,  and  high  spirit,  made  him  the  dar- 
ling of  eyery  inmate  of  the  castle ;  while  Albe- 
ric,  whose  disposition  was  haughty  and  some- 
what passionate  and  oyerbearing,  was  more  fear- 
ed and  less  loyed  than  his  younger  brother. 

But  years  had  wrought  eyen  more  than  their 
accustomed  changes  in  the  Baron  yon  Leyden ; 
all  the  gaiety  of  former  days  had  fled,  and  was 
replaced  Dy  a  sort  of  hardy  recklessness  of  man- 
ner, only  yaried  by  occasional  fits  of  gloom  :  but 
his  actions  were  roost  confknendable ;  his  chari- 
ties unbounded.  Possessed  of  great  wealth, 
much  of  which  he  had  acquired  abroad,  he  had 
the  means  as  well  as  the  power  to  do  good ;  and 
two  days  of  eyery  week  was  the  great  hall  of 
the  castle  thrown  open  for  the  rece^on  of  the 
poor,  the  aged,  the  pilgrim  and  the  trayeler :  here 
they  rested,  and  were  proyided  with  a  substan- 
tial meal;  while  the  baron  himself,  declaring 
that  he  had  taken  an  oath  to  that  efibct,  alwajrs 
placed  the  first  dish  on  the  table,  and  inyited  his 
poor  j^uests  to  sit  down  to  his  repast. 

Winter  had  set  in ;  out  of  doors,  cold  reigned 
supreme:  biting  blasts — glittering  icicles — snow, 
rendered  crisp  and  dry  by  intense  frost— con^eal^ 
ed  riyers — ^'^  motionless  cataracts,"  proclaimed 
hoary  winter's  soyereignty ;  while  within  castle 
hall  and  peasant's  cot,  the  blazing  hearth  or  tiled 
•toye  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  his  power.  A 
krge  party  of  wanderers  from  many  quarters 
were  collected  within  the  hall  of  the  Castle  yon 
Leydea ;  near  ^  fire  were  seated  some  of  those 
who  had  arriyed  the  latest,  and  who  had  not  yet 
entirely  recoyered  from  the  effects  of  the  intense 
cold :  among  these  were  two  persons  who  had 
entered  the  castle  together,  and  who  were  eyi« 
dently  fellow-trayelers.  The  one  was  an  old 
hoary-headed  man,  on  whose  wrinkled  brow 
time  and  grief  had  traced  many  a  furrow ;  the 
ether,  a  young  woman,  who,  though  fatigue  and 
aorrow  had  done  much  to  efihce  the  lines  of  bera- 
te, still  eyidently  possessed  charms  that  in  hap- 
pier circumstances  miffht  excite  no  common  de- 
gree of  admiration.  In  her  arms  was  an  infant, 
of  some  ten  or  twelye  months^  old ;  and  on  this 
child,  the  eye  of  the  young  mother  rested  with 
an  expression  of  anxious  loye  and  care  that  no 
weariness  nor  suffering  could  destroy ;  and  when 
comforted  by  the  genial  heat,  and  soothed  by  the 
aoft  yoice  of  its  youthful  parent,  it  graduidly 
•unk  into  a  peaceful  slumber,  she  smiled  through 
her  grief,  and,  addressing  the  old  man,  whom  she 
called  fadier,  in  Italian,  directed  his  attention  to 
^e  sleeping  babe. 

Soon  there  was  a  stir  in  the  hall,  and  many  a 
hungry  glance  was  directed  to  the  door,  as  the 
Baron  yon  Leyden,  bearing  a  yast  dish  contain- 
ing a  formidable  piSce  de  resistance^  entered,  fol- 
lowed by  three  or  four  sunritors  similarly  liaden. 
Placing  bis  burden  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the 


baron  inyited  the  hungry  trayelers  to  sit  down  to 
their  repast,  a  request  which  it  was  by  no  means 
necessary  to  repeat ;  but  as  the  old  man  led  her 
he  called  daughter  to  the  table,  ^e  baron,  start- 
ing suddenly,  and  gazing  for  a  moment  with 
looks  of  astonishment  and  anxiety,  hastily  turned 
and  left  the  hall. 

Meantime  the  guests  did  ample  justice  to  the 
substantial  fare  placed  before  them;  the  health 
of  the  baron  was  drank  with  many  a  joyous  re- 
petition, and  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  were  for 
the  moment  forgotten  by  the  greater  number  of 
theparty. 

Tne  repast  was  nearly  concluded,  when  a  mes- 
sage arriyed,  requesting  the  attendance  of  the  old 
man  and  his  daughter  in  the  baron's  closet  They 
instantly  proceeded  to  obey  the  summons,  the 
page  leading  the  way :  arriyed  in  tiie  room,  the 
baron  hastily  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  addressing 
the  old  man,  said  that  he  ynshed  to  speak  to  hin 
for  a  short  time  alone,  and  begged  that  his  daugh- 
ter (he  pronounced  the  word  inquiringly)  would 
leaye  them  for  a  few  moinents :  she  was  accord- 
ingly shown  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  they 
were  left  together. 

There  was  a  pause  for  some  instants :  at  length 
the  baron,  adyancing  to  where  the  oM  man  stood, 
threw  off  his  hat,  and  turning  full  to  the  liffht^ 
addressed  him  in  a  yoice  of  suppressed  a|^tatiion, 
"  Do  you  know  me  now,  Pietro?"  he  said. 

'•  Santa  Maria!"  exclaimed  tfaeyenerableman, 
starting  back  in  amazement, "  it  is — ^it  must  be — 
Signor  Rupert !  At  last  haye  I  found  you !  Now 
no  more  wiJJ  mj  Agatha  be  a  houseless  wander- 
er ! — no  more  will  pain  and  hunger  and  fatigue 
gnaw  away  her  young  life !  Now  I  may  die- 
die  happy  and  contented,  that  she  has  founds 
home  r  and  old  Pietro  fell  on  his  knees,  ani 
wept  like  a  child.  The  haron  gently  raised  hiB^ 
and  desiring  him  to  be  seated,  proceeded  to  ask 
him  a  train  of  questioiis,  which  led  to  an  expla- 
nation. 

But  ere  he  begins,  we  must  also  explain,  in  a 
few  words,  some  ei  the  preceding  erenls.  The 
wife  of  Pietro  had  been  ttie  fayonte  attendant  of 
the  Lady  Teresa,  ^e  bride  of  Alberic  Ton  Ley- 
den :  she  had  reared  her  from  childhood,  aM 
when  her  lady  married,  had,  with  Pietro  her  fans- 
hand,  continued  in  the  serrice  of  the  youM  cou- 
ple, and  had  followed  their  fortunes  to  the  Isst 

For  a  year  all  went  on  smoothly  and  hapinly. 
Alberic  and  his  bride  were  deyotedly  attached  to 
each  other,  and  young  Rupert  seemed  to  loye  his 
brother's  wife  as  warmly  and  sincerely  as  he 
would  haye  done  his  own  sister ;  while  she  re- 
garded him  in  eyery  respect  as  a  brother. 

The  three  were  in  freqaent  habit  of  wandering 
about  in  the  neighborhood  of  ^e  place  where 
they  liyed,  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback ;  bat 
latterly  Teresa  had  been  compelled  to  giye  up 
these  excursions,  as  she  expected  shortly  to  he- 
come  a  mother ;  and  the  brothers  used  to  go  out, 
sometimes  together,  but  most  frequently  one  at  a 
time,  while  the  other  staid  to  enliyen  the  soli^de 
of  Teresa.  '<" 

On  one  occasion,  howeyer,  they  hothwent  to 
attend  a  grand  ckasse  that  took  place  at  the  castle 
of  a  neighboring  knight ;  they  were  to  return  at 
a  certain  hour,  and  Teresa,  feeling  unusually 
well,  resolyed  to  walk  a  short  distance  to  meet 
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them.  She  set  out  alone,  refusing  the  company 
of  either  of  her  attendants,  and  took  her  course 
toward  the  forest,  through  which  she  knew  their 
road  lay. 

An  hour  passed  away  without  bringing  home 
the  narty ;  a  second  glided  by,  and  when  the 
third  was  some  way  advanced,  Pietro  and  his 
wife  started  forth  in  quest  of  the  wanderers. 
Following  the  path  their  mistress  had  taken,  they 
proceeded  for  some  distance  without  finding  any 
traces  of  her,  till  at  lenrth — Oh,  horror ! — they 
suddenly  came  upon  what  appeared  to  be  the 
lifeless  corse  of  their  belored  lady !  Marianna, 
her  faithful  attendant,  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
by  the  body,  raised  the  fair  drooping  head — 
chafed  the  cold  hands,  and  at  length  succeeded  in 
restoring;  life  to  the  senseless  form  she  supported: 
meanwhile  Pietro  had  gone  to  procure  a  litter, 
and  she  was  carried  home  and  placed  almost  life- 
less on  the  bed.  From  that  bed  she  never  rose 
again :  during  the  night  she  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  which  she  only  survived  a  few  hours ; 
but  before  she  breathed  her  last,  she  confided  to 
Marianna  the  following  tale: — She  had  gone, 
she  said,  to  meet  her  husband  And  his  brother, 
and  had  just  come  in  sight  of  them ;  but,  before 
they  saw  or  recognized  her,  a  body  of  four  or 
five  men  rushed  from  the  wood,  struck  down  her 
husband,  and  carried  off  his  brother,  in  spite  of 
all  resistance :  at  this  sight  she  had  fallen  sense- 
less, and  remained  until  she  was  discovered.  She 
charred  Marianna  that,  if  her  diild  survived,  she 
should  adopt  it  as  her  own,  and  that,  if  ever  any 
inquiries  were  nsde  for  it,  she  wiaked,  if  she 
loved  her,  that  she  should  declare  that  it  had  died 
immediately  after  its  birth.  She  would  give  no 
feasoA  for  this  desire,  but  she  pressed  it  so  ur- 
gently on  her  faithful  attendant,  that  she  could 
not  refuse  to  comply  with  the  last  wishes  of  her 
dying  mistress.  Soon  after  the  hapless  young 
mother  breathed  her  last,  and  she  and  her  hus- 
band, whose  body  was  found  in  Uie  wood,  with 
the  mark  of  a  gnevous  blow  on  the  temple,  were 
bttfied  in  the  same  grave ;  Pietro  and  Marianna 
(to  whom  she  had  given  all  the  little  personal 
property  that  had  belonced  to  herself  and  her 
oaad  lord),  took  charge  of  her  infant,  whomthej^ 
christened  Agatha,  and  reared  her  un  with  their 
own  boy,  Antonio,  who  was  some  four  or  tve 
y%ars  her  senior.  Years  rolled  by,  and  when  the 
raaiden  had  attained  her  seventeenth  year,  she 
madrried  the  playmate  of  h&  childhood,  and  thus 
doubly  cemented  the  bond  that  united  her  to  those 
who  had  been  to  her  as  her  own  kin.  But  alas ! 
a  fearful  and  ravaging  sickness  broke  forth; 
h«ndreds  fell  sacrifices  to  the  destrojring  disease, 
and  Marianna  and  Antonio  were  among  the  vic- 
tims. Agatha,  who  was  now  a  mother,  in  one 
night  saw  herself  a  widow,  and  her  hapless  babe 
an  orphan.  She  and  Pietro  fled  the  scene  of  past 
happiness  and  present  ang^sh — the  scene  where 
naught  bntdeatn  and  poverty  and  disease  reigned 
around ;  the  old  man  considered  that,  with  his 
wife,  had  expired  the  vow  made  to  preserve  se- 
cresy  as  to  the  existence  of  Agatha,  and  he  resolv- 
ed to  take  her  to  her  father's  land,  and  to  seek  a 
home  for  her  among  some  of  that  father's  kin. 
With  this  intention  they  set  forth,  and  wandered 
on  till  accident  led  them  to  the  Castle  von  Ley- 
den. 


Such  was  the  substance  of  the  tale  Pietro  rela- 
ted :  the  baron  listened  with  profound  attention 
to  the  close,  and  then,  with  visible  effort,  proceed- 
ed to  pye  his  explanation.  - 

**  Listen,  Pietro,"  he  said,  impressively,  <«  for 
I  am  now  about  to  tell  thee,  that  which  no  hu- 
man being  but  myself  even  suspects.  The  fatal 
day,  when  returning  from  the  hunt  with  my  bro- 
ther (Heaven  grant  rest  to  his  soul !)  a  deer  sprang 
from  the  thicket:  we  both  fired ;  the  deer  fell—* 
the  shot  was  an  unusually  long  one — and  each 
claimed  the  praise  of  having  killed  him.  We 
were  equally  positive ;  neither  would  yield ;  and 
a  hot  dispute  arose.  You  remember  my  poor 
brother's  violent  temper :  in  a  moment  of  fury 
he  struck  me — I  returned  the  blow ;  he  staggered 
and  fell.  In  an  agony  of  terror  and  remorse  I 
flung  myself  on  my  knees  beside  him.  I  raised 
him  up— I  called  dn  him,  in  terms  of  passionate 
grief  and  affection,  to  speak  to  me — to  foigive 
me  !  all  was  vain,  he  was  dead — and  I  was  his 
murderer !  I  now  recoUect  that  at  the  moment  he 
fell,  I  heard  a  scream,  but  in  the  arony  of  the  in- 
stant the  circumstance  was  scarcely  observed ; — 
alas !  it  must  have  been  the  scream  of  Teresa — 
she  then  had  witnessed  the  death  of  her  husband 
by  the  hand  of  one  whom  she  had  ever  loved  as 
her  own  brother !  When  I  discovered  that  life 
bad  indeed  departed,  I  fled  from  the  spot  like  one 
distraught ;  but  I  did  not  leave  the  neighborhood 
entirely  till  I  could  hear  the  fate  of  Teresa. 
With  much  difilculty  I  learned  the  birth  of  her 
child,  and  the  death  of  both  it  and  the  mother. 
I  was  then  trebljr  a  murderer !  life  had  lost  all 
that  could  render  it  endurable ;  and  I  rushed  into 
every  danger,  with  the  frantic  hope  that  I  should 
nev»  come  forth  from  it  alive ;  but  I  escaped  idl 
—the  storm — ^the  fight — in  each  peril  I  seemed  to 
bear  a  charmed  life,  and  passed  through  all  un- 
scathed. Then  I  thought  that  kind  I^vidence 
had  preserved  me  for  a  better  end — I  resolved  to 
return  to  the  vast  possessions  now  become  mine, 
and  there  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  in  acts  of 
charity,  as  some  atonement  for  my  past  guilt. 
Among  other  penances,  I  imposed  upon  myself 
that  of  ever  placing  before  ray  humble  guests, 
the  first  dish  at  each  repast,  and  never  allowing 
any  excuse  to  interfere  with  this  duty ;  and  to 
this,  worthy  Pietro,  do  I  owe  the  recognition  of 
thee,  and  of  my  brother's  child,  whose  sing^ar 
likeness  to  her  mother  first  led  me  to  believe  that 
the  grave  had  not  swallowed  up  all  that  were  of 
my  own  blood ; — now  shall  she  be  to  tne  as  a 
daughter,  and  in  the  light  of  her  love  shaS  toy 
last  days  be  bright.'' 

Thus  spoke  the  baron ;  and  the  tears  that  spark- 
led on  the  sleeve  of  his  dark  doublet,  told  what 
varied  emotions  had  been  excited  in  his  breast 
during  the  recital. 

It  were  little  needed  to  g^ve  the  sequel  of  the 
tale :  the  gentle  Agatha,  who  never  knew  her 
uncle's  involuntary  crime,  loved  and  tended  him 
as  a  daughter;  and  in  her  fond  attentions,  and  in 
the  caresses  of  her  child,  he  once  more  found 
the  peace  so  long  denied  him. 

Old  Pietro  became  also  an  inmate  of  the  Castle 
von  Leyden,  and  passed  his  last  days  near  his 
daughter-in-law  and  grandchild.    Now  was  ex- 

Elained  to  him  the  reason  why  the  Lady  Teresa 
ad  so  urgently  insisted  upon  the  existence  ol 
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her  child  being  denied ;  she  had  seen  her  hus- 
band fall  by  the  hand  of  his  brother,  but,  know- 
ing that  the  blow  had  been  provoked,  and  the 
consequence  unintentional,  she  did  not  wish  to 
brin^  the  offender  to  punishment;  still  though 
willing  to  screen  him,  she  could  not  bear  the  ioea 
that,  some  dav,  her  child  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  him  by  whom  its  father  met  his  death, 
and  be  dependent  upon  him  for  protection. 


THE    ENCHANTED    SPRING 

Is  the  title  of  the  beautiful  plate  which  we  have 
had  engraved  for  this  week's  number  of  the 
Rover.  And  as  you  have  leoked  well  at  the 
plate,  we  may  as  well  tell  you  a  little  legend 
«bout  it;  and  here  it  is : 

In  a  quiet  English  valley,  where  there  is  no 
clang  of  trade,  and  where  silvery-pale  wood-6or- 
rel  dots  the  mossy  forest-root,  and  where  tbe 
shyest  birds  build  and  nestle  fearlessly,  a  shallow 
rivulet  bubbles  from  a  beneath  a  hill,  over  whose 
transparent  waters  an  areh  of  gray  stone- work, 
plumed  with  tufts  of  golden  ^orse,  keeps  away 
the  heat  of  noontide.  Its  wrinkled  centre-stone 
has  seen  many  a  century  pass  away ;  yet  up>on 
it  there  remains  a  sign  which  the  wintry  rains 
liave  left  uneffitced — a  semblance  of  a  star-like 
flower,  graven,  as  if  by  macic,  over  whose  an- 
tique mysteries  the  blue-bells  of  Spring  bend 
their  azure  eyes.  Peasant  bands  have  bound 
around  the  fountain  and  the  stone  a  wreath  of 
l^end  as  sweet  and  fresh  as  the  wild-flowers  at 
their  feet.  The  village  children  still  tell  a  story 
of  that  simpler  day  when  fairies  bore  alivine 
name— ^re  tne  lilly-diadem,  the  golden  horn  and 
charmed  ring,  the  moonlight  dance  and  the  revel, 
vanished  from  the  woods;  how,  through  that 
sylvan  dell,  there  sometimes  floats  elfin  voices— 
now  in  laughter — now  in  sone — as  clear  as  foun- 
tain-music, and  only  heard  bv  children.  Like 
graver  votaries,  they  have  a  hallowed  day  and 
Sour,  when  they  think  the  fay  that  is  their  guar- 
dian— a  dark-haired  lady,  who  dwelleth  unseen 
all  the  year — and,  with  the  waving  of  her  beau- 
tiful tresses,  blesses  the  springing  water. 

The  eighdi  morning  in  April  wakes  the  rustic 

§irls,  who  reside  round  about  the  dell,  early  from 
leir  lumbers;  for  upon  that  fated  day,  she  who 
doth  bring,  barefoot  tnrough  the  dew,  her  pitcher 
earliest  to  the  spring,  and  sprinkles  glistening 
dew-drops  upon  the  centre-stone,  if  she  see,  hov- 
ering in  the  pearly  light,  the  gentle  spirit,  or 
hears  her  sweet  cadenced  accents,  she  shall  be 
lucky  all  the  year!  We  have  heard  them,  a 
red-lipped,  merry -hearted  band,  come  and  go,  on 
the  hul-side,  and  through  the  brake,  each  with  a 
pitcher  in  her  hand,  hurraing  breathless  where 
the  tall  mountain  ashes,  moist  with  the  last  night's 
rain,  unbind  to  the  loving  breeze  their  light  leaves, 
and  bow  their  courteous  sprays,  to  win  kisses 
from  bright  lips. 

It  was  a  child's  lins  that  told  us  the  story  of 
that  haunted  spot,  ohe  stood  by  us  ere  the  sun 
was  up — ere  the  mist  had  left  the  rill — ^when  the 
birds,  one  by  one,  had  just  begun  to  warble  soft- 
ly, tdling  with  a  quick  and  eager  breath  how  the 


fairy's  heart  was  won  long  years  ago  by  Eva 
Marston;  and  how,  ever  since,  she  has  loved 
every  child  of  mortal  race :  how  she  guards  them 
in  the  dreariness  of  bleak  moorland,  or  tangled 
wood,  and  how  she  watches  them  as  they  sit 
among  warm  heaps  of  summer  hay ;  or  strews 
over  their  nightly  pillows  white  blossoms  and 
fragrant  dew ;  and  while  she  spake  (in  that  sweet 
tone  whose  limpid  gush  is  childhood's)  of  little 
Eva's  innocence,  the  changeful  eloquence  of  her 
gray  eyes,  her  locks  of  golden  brown,  her  small 
bare  feet  and  homespun  frock,  imaged  so  well 
her  heroine's  form,  that  she  seemed  all  the  while 
but  telling  of  herself. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  PLAGUE  IN 
EDINBURGH. 

In  several  parts  of  Scotland  such  things  are  to 
be  found  as  tales  of  the  plague.  Amid  so  much 
awful  human  sufi*ering  as  tne  events  of  a  pesti- 
lence  necessarily  involved,  it  is  of  course  to  be 
supposed,  that  occasionally  circuttistances  would 
occur  of  a  peculiariy  disastrous  and  aflecting  de- 
scription— that  many  loving  hearts  would  be  torn 
asunder,  or  laid  side  by  side  in  the  mve — ^manr 
orphans  left  desolate,  and  patriarehsoereft  of  aU 
their  descendants— and  that  cases  of  so  painfol  a 
sort  as  called  forth  greater  compassion  at  ^t 
time,  would  be  remeinoered  after  much  of  the  or- 
dinary details  was  general!  forgotten.  The  cele- 
brated story  of  l&ssy  B^ .  and  Mary  Gray, 
published  in  a  recent  number  of  tbe  Rover,  is  a 
case  in  point.  So  romantic,  so  moumfnl  of  tale, 
appealing,  as  it  does,  to  every  bosom,  could  not 
fail  to  be  commemorated,  even  though  it  bad  been 
destitute  of  tbe  great  c^irm  of  locality.  In  tbe 
course  of  our  researches,  we  have  likewise  pidc- 
ed  up  a  few  extraordinary  drcumstanoee  connect- 
ed with  the  last  visit  paid  by  the  plague  to  Edin- 
burgh, which,  improbable  as  they  may  perhaps 
appear,  we  believe  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  al- 
lied to  tru^,  and  shall  now  submit  them  to  our 
readers. 

When  Edinburgh  was  afflicted,  for  the  last 
time,  with  the  pestilence,  such  was  its  efiect  upon 
the  energies  of  the  citizens,  and  so  long  was  its 
continuance,  that  the  grass  grew  on  the  principal 
street,  and  even  at  the  Cross,  though  that  Sooltuk 
Rialto  was  then  perhaps  the  most  crowded  tho- 
roughfare in  Britain.  Silence,  more  than  that  oi 
the  stillest  midnight,  pervaded  the  streets  during 
the  day.  The  sunlignt  fell  upon  the  ouiet  houses 
as  it  falls  on  a  line  of  sombre  ana  neglected 
tombstones  in  some  sequestered  churchyard — 
gilding,  but  not  altering  their  desolate  features. 
The  area  of  the  High  Street,  on  being  entered  by 
a  stranger,  might  have  been  contemplated  with 
feelings  similar  to  those  with  which  Christian,  in 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  viewed  the  awful  court- 
yard of  Giant  Despair ;  for  in  that  well-imagined 
scene,  the  very  ground  bore  the  marks  of  wild- 
ness  and  desolation  ;  every  window  around,  like 
the  loop-holes  of  the  dungeons  in  Doubting- 
Castle,  seemed  to  tell  its  tale  of  misery  within, 
and  the  whole  seemed  to  lie  prostrate  and  power- 
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less  under  the  dominion  of  an  unseen  demon, 
which  fancy  might  have  conceived  as  stalking 
around  in  a  bodily  form,  leisurely  dooming  its 
subjects  to  successive  execution. 

When  the  pestilence  was  at  its  greatest  height, 
a  strange  perplexity  began,  and  not  without  rea- 
son, to  take  possession  of  the  few  physicians 
and  nurses  who  attended  the  sick.  It  was  custo- 
mary for  the  distempered  to  die,  or,  as  the  rare 
case  happened,  to  recover  on  a  particular  day 
after  having  first  exhibited  symptoms  of  illness. 
This  was  an  understood  rule  of  the  plague,  which 
had  never  been  known  to  fail.  All  at  once,  it 
began  to  appear,  that  a  good  man^  people,  espe- 
cially those  who  were  left  alone  in  their  houses 
by  the  death  or  desertion  of  their  friends,  died 
before  the  arrival  of  the  critical  day.  In  some 
of  these  cases,  not  only  was  the  rule  of  the  dis- 
ease broken,  but  what  vexed  the  physicians  more, 
the  powers  of  medicine  seemed  to  have  been  set 
at  defiance;  for  several  patients  of  distinction, 
who  had  been  able  to  purchase  good  attendance, 
and  were  therefore  considered  as  in  less  than  or- 
dinary danger,  were  found  to  have  expired  after 
taking  salutary  dru^s,  and  being  left  with  good 
hopes  by  their  physicians.  It  almost  seemed  as 
if  some  new  disease  were  beginning  to  in^ft 
itself  upon  the  pestilence — a  new  feature  rising 
upon  its  horrid  aspect.  Subtle  and  fatal  as  it 
formerly  was,  it  was  now  inconceivably  more  so. 
It  could  formerly  be  calculated  upon ;  out  it  was 
now  quite  arbitrary  and  precarious.  Medicine 
had  lost  its  power  over  it.  God,  who  created  it 
in  its  first  monstrous  form,  appeared  to  have  en- 
dowed it  with  an  additional  sting,  against  which 
feeble  mortality  eouki  present  no  competent 
shield.  Physicians  beheld  its  new  ravages  with 
surprise  and  despair ;  and  a  deeper  shade  of  hor- 
ror was  spread  in  consequence  over  the  f  ublic 
mind. 

As  an  air  of  more  than  natural  mystery  seemed 
to  accompany  this  truly  calamitous  turn  of  afl^rs, 
it  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected,  in  that  super- 
stitious age,  that  many  would  attribute  it  to  a 
more  than  natural  cause.  By  the  ministers  it  was 
taken  for  an  additional  manifestation  of  God's 
wrath,  and  as  such  held  forth  in  not  a  few  pul- 
pits, accompanied  with  all  the  due  exhortations 
to  a  better  life,  which  it  was  not  unlikely  would 
be  attended  with  good  effect  among  the  thin  con- 
gregations of  haggard  and  terrified  scarecrows, 
who  persisted  in  meeting  regularly  at  places  of 
worship.  The  learned  puzzled  themselves  with 
conjectures  as  to  its  probable  causes  and  cures ; 
while  the  common  people  gave  way  to  the  most 
wild  and  fanciful  surmises,  almost  all  of  which 
were  as  far  from  the  truth.  The  only  popular 
observation  worthy  of  any  attention,  was,  that 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  suffered  from  this 
new  disease  died  during  the  night,  and  all  of  them 
while  unattended. 

Not  many  days  after  the  alarm  first  arose,  a 
poor  woman  arrested  a  physician  in  the  street, 
and  desired  to  confer  witn  him  a  brief  space.  He 
at  first  shook  her  off",  saying  he  was  at  present 
completely  engaged,  and  could  take  no  new  pa- 
tients. But  when  she  informed  him  that  she  did 
not  desire  his  attendance,  and  only  wished  to  com- 
municate something  which  might  help  to  clear  up 
the  mystery  of  the  late  premature  deaths,  he 


stopped  and  leant  a  patient  ear.  She  told  him 
that,  on  the  previous  night,  having  occasion  to 
leave  her  house,  in  order  to  visit  a  sick  neighbor 
who  lay  upon  a  lonely  death -bed,  in  the  second 
flat  below  her  own  garret,  she  took  a  lamp  in  her 
hand,  that  she  might  the  better  find  her  way 
down.  As  she  descended  the  stair,  which  she 
described  as  a  turnmke,  or  spiral  one,  she  heard  a 
low  and  inexpressibly  doleful  moan,  as  if  pro* 
ceeding  from  the  house  of  her  neighbor — such  a 
nioan,  she  said,  as  she  had  never  heard  proceed 
from  any  of  the  numerous  death-beds  it  had  been 
her  lot  to  attend.  She  hastened  faster  down  the 
stair  than  her  limbs  were  well  able  to  carry  her, 
under  the  idea  that  her  friend  was  undergoing 
some  severe  suffering,  which  she  might  be  able 
to  alleviate.  Before,  however,  she  had  reached 
the  first  landing-place,  a  noise,  as  of  foot-steps, 
arose  from  the  house  of  pain,  and  caused  her  to 
apprehend  that  all  was  not  ri^ht  in  a  house 
which  she  knew  no  one  ever  visited  in  that  time 
of  desolation,  but  herself.  She  quickened  her 
pace  still  more  than  before,  and  soon  reached  the 
landing-place  at  her  neighbor's  door.  Something, 
as  she  expressed  it,  seeming  to  «troq/*down  the 
stairs,  like  the  noise  of  a  full  garment  brushing 
the  walls  of  a  narrow  passage,  she  drew  in  the 
lamp,  and,  looking  down  beyond  it,  saw  what 
she  conceived  to  be  the  dark  drapery  of  the  back 
of  a  tall  human  figure  loosely  clad,  moving,  or 
rather  gliding,  out  of  sight,  and  in  a  moment  gone. 
So  uncertain  was  she  at  first  of  the  reality  of 
what  she  saw,  that  she  believed  it  to  be  the  sha- 
dow of  the  central  pile  of  the  stair  gliding  down- 
wards as  she  brought  round  the  fight ;  but  the 
state  of  matters  in  the  inside  of  the  house  soon 
convinced  her,  to  her  horror,  that  it  must  have 
been  something  more  dreadful  and  real — the  un- 
fortunate woman  being  dead ;  though  as  yet  it 
was  three  days  till  the  time  when,  according  to 
the  old  rules  of  the  disease,  she  might  have  lived 
or  died.  The  physician  heard  this  story  with  as- 
tonishment; but  as  it  only  informed  his  mind, 
which  was  not  free  from  superstition,  that  the 
whole  matter  was  becoming  more  and  more  mys- 
terious, he  drew  no  conclusions  from  it,  but  sim- 
ply observing,  with  a  professional  shake  of  the 
nead,  that  all  was  not  right  in  the  town,  went 
upon  his  way. 

The  old  woman,  who,  of  course,  could  not  be 
expected  to  let  so  good  a  subject  of  gossip  and 
wonderment  lie  idle  in  her  mind,  like  the  guinea 
kept  by  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  daughters, 
forthwith  proceed  to  dissipate  it  abroad  among 
her  neighbors,  who  soon  (to  follow  out  the  idea 
of  the  coin)  reduced  it  into  still  larger  and  coarser 
pieces,  and  paid  itawa;^,  in  that  exaggerated  form, 
to  a  wider  circle  of  neighbors,  by  whom  it  was 
speedily  dispersed  in  various  shapes  over  the 
whole  town.  The  popular  mind,  like  the  ear  of 
a  sick  man,  bein^  then  peculiarly  sensitive,  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  with  a  degree  of  alarm, 
such  as  the  news  of  a  lost  battle  has  not  always 
occasioned  among  a  people :  and  as  the  atmos- 
phere is  best  calculated  for  the  conveyance  of 
sound  during  the  time  of  frost,  so  did  the  air  of 
the  plague  seem  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  this  fearful  report.  The  whole  of 
the  people  were  impressed,  on  hearing  the  story, 
with  a  feeling  of  undefined  awe,  mix^  with  hor^ 
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ror.  The  back  of  a  tall  figure,  in  dark  long 
clothes,  seen  but  for  a  moment !  There  was  a 
picturesque  indistinctness  in  the  description, 
which  left  room  for  the  imagination ;  taken  in 
junction,  too,  with  the  moan  heard  at  first  by  the 
old  woman  on  the  stair,  and  the  demise  of  the 
sick  woman  at  the  very  time,  it  was  truly  start- 
ling. To  add  to  the  panic,  a  report  arose  next 
day,  that  the  figure  had  been  seen  on  the  preced- 
ing  evening,  by  different  persons,  flitting  about 
various  stairs  and  alleys,  always  in  the  shade, 
and  disappearing  immediiately  after  bein^  first 
perceivea.  An  idea  began  to  prevail  that  it  was 
&e  image  of  Death — Death,  woo  had  thus  come 
in  his  impersonated  form,  to  a  city  which  seemed 
to  have  been  placed  so  peculiarly  under  his  do- 
minion, in  order  to  execute  his  office  with  the 
greater  promptitude.  It  was  thought — if  so  fan- 
tastic a  dream  may  be  assigned  to  the  thinking 
faculty — that  the  grand  destroyer,  who,  in  ordi- 
nary times,  is  invisible,  might,  perhaps,  have  the 
power  of  rendering  himself  palpable  to  the  sight 
in  cases  where  he  approached  his  victims,  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  horror ;  and  this  wild 
imagination  was  the  more  fearful,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  supposed  that,  with  the  increase  of  the  mor- 
tality, he  would  become  more  and  more  distinctlv 
visible,  till,  perhaps,  after  having  dispatched  all, 
he  would  burst  forth  in  open  triumph,  and  roam 
at  large  throughout  a  city  of  desolation. 

It  happened,  on  the  second  day  after  the  rise  of 
this  popular  fancy,  that  an  armed  ship,  of  a  very 
singular  construction,  and  manned  by  a  crew  of 
strangely  foreign-looking  men,  entered  Leith  har- 
bor. It  was  a  Barbarv  rover;  but  the  crew 
showed  no  intention  oi  hostility  to  the  town  of 
Leith,  though  at  the  present  pass  it  would  have 
fallen  an  easy  prey  to  their  arms,  being  quite  as 
much  afflicted  with  the  pestilence  as  its  metropo- 
litan neighbor.  A  detachment  of  the  crew,  com- 
prising one  who  appeared  to  be  their  commander, 
immediately  landed,  and  proceeded  to  Edinburgh, 
which  they  did  not  scruple  to  enter.  They  in- 
quired for  the  provost,  and,  on  bein^  conducted 
to  the  presence  of  that  dignitary,  their  chief  dis- 
closed their  purpose  of  thus  visiting  Edinburgh, 
which  was  the  useful  one  of  supplying  it,  in  its 
present  distress,  with  a  cargo  of  drugs,  approved 
in  the  East  for  their  efficacy  against  the  plaj^e, 
and  a  few  men  who  could  undertake  to  aaminis- 
ter  them  properly  to  the  sick.  The  provost  heard 
this  intelligence  with  overflowing  eyes ;  for,  be- 
sides the  anxiety  he  felt  about  the  welfare  of  the 
city,  he  was  especially  interested  in  the  health  of 
his  daughter,  and  only  child,  who  happened  to 
he  involved  in  the  common  calamity.  The  terms 
proposed  by  the  Africans  were  somewhat  exorbi- 
tant.  They  demanded  to  have  half  of  the  wealUi 
of  those  whom  they  restored  to  health.  But  the 
provost  told  them  that  he  believed  many  of  the 
most  wealthy  citizens  would  be  ^lad  to  employ 
them  on  these  terms ;  and,  for  his  own  part,  he 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  any  thing  he  had,  short 
of  his  salvation,  for  the  behalf  of  his  daughter. 
Assured  of  at  least  the  safety  of  their  persons 
and  goods,  the  strangers  drew  from  their  ship  a 
large  quantity  of  medicines,  and  began  that  very 
evening  to  attend, asphysicians,  those  who  chose 
to  calf  them  in.  Tne  captain — a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  remarkable  among  the  rest  for 


his  superior  dress  and  bearing — engaged  himself 
to  attend  the  provost's  daughter,  who  had  now 
nearly  reached  the  crisis  of  the  distemper,  and 
hitherto  had  not  been  expected  to  survive. 

The  house  of  Sir  John  Smith,  the  provost  of 
Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1645,  was  situated  in  Cap- 
and-Feather  Close,  an  alley  occupjring  the  site  of 
the  present  North  Bridge.  The  bottom  of  this 
alley  being  closed,  there  was  no  thoroughfare  or 
egress  toward  the  North  Loch  ;  but  the  provosfs 
house  possessed  this  convenience,  being  the  ten- 
ement which  closed  the  lower  extremity,  and  hav- 
ing a  back-door  that  opened  upon  an  alley  to  the 
eastward,  named  Halkerston's  Wynd.  This 
house  was,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  crammed  full 
of  valuable  goods,  plate,  &c.,  which  had  been 
deposited  in  the  provost's  hands  by  many  of  his 
afflicted  fellow-citizens,  under  the  impression 
that,  if  they  survived,  he  was  honest  enough  to 
restore  them  unimpaired,  and,  if  otherwise,  he 
was  worthy  to  inherit  them.  His  daughter,  who 
had  been  seized  before  it  was  found  possible  to 
remove  her  from  the  town,  lay  in  a  litUe  room  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  which,  besides  one  door 

Xning  from  the  large  staircase  in  the  front,  had 
)  a  more  private  entry  communicating  with  the 
narrower  and  obsolete  turnpike  behind.  At  that 
time,  little  precaution  was  taken  any  where  in 
Scotland  about  the  locking  of  doors.  To  have 
the  door  simply  closed,  so  that  the  fairies  could 
not  enter,  was  in  general  considered  sufficient,  as 
it  is  at  the  present  day  in  many  remote  parts.  In 
Edinburgh,  during  the  time  of  the  plague,  the 
greatest  indifference  to  security  of  this  sort  pre- 
vailed. In  general,  the  doors  \rere  left  unlocked 
from  within,  in  order  to  admit  the  cleansers,  or 
any  charitable  neighbor  who  might  come  to  min- 
ister to  the  bed-rid  sick.  This  was  not  exactly 
the  case  in  Sir  John  Smith's  house ;  for  the  main 
door  was  scrupulously  locked,  with  a  view  to 
the  safety  of  the  goods  committed  to  his  charge. 
Nevertheless,  from  neglect,  or  from  want  of  ap- 
prehension, die  postenor  entrance  was  afterward 
found  to  have  been  not  so  well  secured. 

The  Barbary  physician  had  administered  a  po- 
tion to  his  patient  soon  after  his  admission  into 
the  house.  He  knew  that  symptoms  either  fa- 
vorable or  unfavorable  would  speedily  appear, 
and  he  therefore  resolved  to  remain  in  the  room 
in  order  to  watch  the  result  About  midnght,  as 
he  sat  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  room,  looking 
toward  the  bed  upon  which  his  charge  was  ex- 
tended, while-  a  small  lamp  burned  upon  a  low 
table  between,  he  was  suddenly  surprised  to  ob- 
serve something  like  a  dark  cloud,  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  noise,  interpose  itself  slowly  and 
gradually  between  his  eyes  and  the  bed.  He  at 
nrst  thought  that  he  was  deceived — that  he  was 
beginning  to  fall  asleep— -or  that  the  Strang  ap- 
pearance was  occasioned  by  some  peculiarity  of 
the  light,  which,  being  placed  almost  directly  be- 
tween him  and  the  bed,  caused  him  to  see  the 
latter  object  very  indistinctly.  He  was  soon  un- 
deceived by  hearing  a  noise — the  slightest  possi- 
ble— and  perceiving  something  like  motion  in  the 
ill-defined  lineaments  of  the  apparition.  Gra- 
cious heaven !  thought  he,  can  this  be  the  angel  of 
death  hovering  over  his  victim,  preparing  to 
strike  the  mortal  blow,  and  ready  to  receive  the 
departing  soul  into  the  inconceivable  recesses  of 
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its  awful  form?  It  almost  appeared  as  if  the 
cloud  stooped  over  the  bed  for  ttie  performance  of 
this  task.  Presently,  the  patient  uttered  a  half- 
suppressed  sigh,  and  then  altogether  ceased  the 
regular  respirations,  which  had  hitherto  been  mo- 
notonous and  audible  throughout  the  room.  The 
awe-struck  attendant  could  contain  himself  no 
longer,  but  permitted  a  sort  of  cry  to  escape  him, 
and  started  to  his  feet  The  cloud  instantly,  as  it 
were,  rose  from  its  inclined  posture  over  the  bed, 
turned  hastily  round,  and,  in  a  moment  contract- 
ing into  a  human  shape,  glided  softly,  but  hastily, 
from  the  apartment.  Ha !  thought  the  African, 
I  have  known  such  personages  as  this  in  Aleppo. 
These  angels  of  death  are  sometimes  found  to  be 
mortals  themselves, — I  shall  nursue  and  try.  He, 
therefore,  quickly  followed  tne  phantom  through 
the  private  door  by  which  it  had  escaped,  not  for- 
gettins;  to  seize  his  semicircular  sword  in  passing 
the  table  where  it  lay.  The  stair  was  dark  and 
steep,  but  he  kept  his  feet  till  he  reached  the 
bottom.  Casting  then,  a  hasty  glance  around  him, 
he  perceived  a  shadow  vanish  from  the  moon-lit 
ground,  at  an  angle  of  the  house,  and  instantly 
started  forward  in  the  pursuit  He  soon  found 
himself  in  the  open  wynd  above-mentioned,  along 
which  he  supposed  the  mysterious  object  to  have 
l^ne.  All  here  was  dark ;  but  being  certain  of 
the  course  adopted  by  the  pursued  party,  he  did 
I  Aot  hesitate  a  moment  in  plunging  headlong  down 
its  steep  profundity.  He  was  confirmed  in  his 
purpose  by  immediately  afterward  observing  at 
some  distance  in  advance,  a  small  jet  of  moon- 
light, proceeding  from  a  side  alley,  obscured  for  a 
second  by  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  transit  of 
a  large  dark  object  This  he  soon  also  reached, 
and  finding  that  his  own  person  caused  a  similar 
obscurity,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  conjecture  that 
the  apparition  bore  a  substantial  form.  Still  for- 
ward and  downward  he  boldly  rushed,  till  reach- 
ing an  open  area  at  the  bottom,  part  of  which 
was  lighted  by  the  ro6on,  he  plainly  saw,  at  the 
distance  of  about  thirty  yaros  before  him,  the 
figure  as  of  a  tall  man  loosely  enveloped  in  a 
prodigious  cloak,  gliding  along  the  ground,  and 
apparently  making  for  a  small  bridge,  which  at 
this  particular  place  crossed  the  drain  of  the  North 
Loch,  and  served  as  a  communication  with  the 
viUi^e  called  Mutries-Hill.  He  made  directly  for 
the  jfugitive,  thinking  to  overtake  him  almost  be- 
fore he  could  reach  the  bridge.  But  what  was 
his  surprise,  when,  in  a  moment,  the  flying  ob- 
ject vanished  from  his  sight,  as  if  it  had  sunk 
into  the  ground,  and  left  him  alone  and  object- 
less in  his  headlong  pursuit  It  was  possible 
that  it  had  fallen  into  some  concealed  well  or  pit, 
bat  this  he  was  never  able  to  discover.  Bewil- 
dered and  confused,  he  at  length  returned  to  the 
proTost's  house,  and  re-entered  the  apartment  of 
the  sick  maiden.  To  his  delight  and  astonish- 
ment he  found  her  already  in  a  visible  state  of 
convalescenee,  with  a  gradually  deepening  glow 
of  health  diffusing  itself  over  her  cheek.  Whe- 
ther his  courage  and  fidelity  had  been  the  means 
of  scaring  away  the  evil  demon,  it  is  impossible 
to  say ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  ravages  of  the 
plague  began  soon  afterwards  to  decline  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  at  length  died  away  altogether. 

Tae  conclusion  of  this  singular  traditionary 
story  bears,  that  the  provosfs  daughter,  being 


I  completely  restored  to  health,  was  married  to  the 
foreigner  who  had  saved  her  life.    This  seems  to 
;  have  Deen  the  result  of  an  affection  which  they 
1  had  conceived  for  each  other  during  the  period  of 
her  convalescence.    The  African,  becoming  joint- 
I  heir  with  his  wife  of  the  provosfs  vast  property, 
!  abandoned  his  former  piratical  life  ;  became,  it  is 
said,  a  douce  presbyterian,  and  settled  down  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  Edinburgh.    The 
match  turned  out  exceedingly  well ;  and  it  is 
even  said,  that  the  foreigner  became  so  assimila- 
I  ted  with  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  he 
,  had  proved  so  memorable  a  benefactor,  that  he 
j  held  at  one  time  an  office  of  considerable  civic 
j  dignity  and  importance.     Certain  it  is,  that  he 
I  built  for  his  residence  a  magnificent /aru2  near  the 
head  of  the  Canongate,  upon  the  front  of  which 
I  he  caused  to  be  erected  a  statue  of  the  emperor  of 
Barbary,  in  testimony  of  the  respect  he  still  che- 
rished for  his  native  countr^r ;  and  this  memorial 
yet  remains  in  its  original  niche,  as  a  subsidiary 
proof  of  the  verity  of  the  above  relation. 


THE  FURLOUGH— AN  IRISH  ANECDOTE. 

"  Time  was  called.**— Boxiama^ 

In  the  aatumn  of  1825,  some  private  affairs  call- 
ed me  into  the  sister  kingdom ;  and  as  I  did  not 
travel,  like  Polyphemus,  with  my  eye  out,  I  ga- 
thered a  few' isam pies  of  Irish  cnaracter,  among 
which  was  the  following  incident 

I  was  standing  one  morning  at  the  window  of 
"  mine  inn,**  when  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
a  scene  that  took  place  beneath.  The  Belfast 
coach  was  standing  at  the  door,  and  on  the  roof, 
in  front,  sat  a  solitary  passenger,  a  fine  young 
fellow  in  the  uniform  of  the  Connaught  Rangers. 
Below,  by  the  front  wheel,  stood  an  old  woman, 
seemingly  his  mother,  a  young  man,  and  a  youn- 
ger woman,  sister  or  sweetheart ;  and  they  were 
all  earnestly  entreating  the  young  soldier  to  de- 
scend from  his  seat  on  the  coach. 

"  Come  down  wid  ye,  Thady," — ^the  speaker 
was  an  old  woman.  **  Come  down  now  to  yonr 
ould  mother.  Sure  it*s  flog  ye  they  wiU,  and 
strip  the  flesh  off"  the  bones  I  giv  ye.  Come 
down,  Thady,  darlin  !** 

"  It's  honor,  mother,"  was  the  short  reply  of 
the  soldier;  and  with  clenched  hands  and  set 
teeth  he  took  a  stiffer  posture  on  the  coach. 

**  Thady,  come  down— come  down,  ye  lool  of 
the  world—come  along  down  wid  ye  ?**  Tht 
tone  of  the  present  appeal  was  inore  impatieat 
and  peremptory  than  tne  last ;  and  the  answer 
was  more  promptly  and  sternly  pronounced :  *'If  s 
honor,  brother  !*'  and  the  body  of  the  speaker 
rose  rigidly  erect  than  ever  on  the  roof. 

"0  Thady,  come  down!  sure  it's  me,  your 
own  Kathleen,  that  bids  ye.  Come  down,  or 
ye*ll  break  the  heart  of  me,  Thady,  jewel ;  come 
down  then  P*  The  poor  girl  wrung  her  hands  as 
she  said  it,  and  cast  a  look  upward,  that  had  a 
visible  eflfect  on  the  muscles  of  the  soldier*8 
countenance.  There  was  more  tenderness  in  his 
tone,  but  it  conveyed  the  same  resolutioB  as  be- 
fore. 
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**  It's  honor,  honor  bright,  Kathleen  !"  and,  as 
if  to  defend  himself  from  another  glance,  he 
fixed  his  look  steadfastly  in  front,  while  the  re- 
newed entreaties  burst  from  all  three  in  chorus, 
with  the  same  answer. 

"  Come  down,  Thady,  honey ! — Thady,  ye  fool, 
come  down ! — 0  Thady,  come  down  to  me  !" 

"It*s  honor,  mother! — It's  honor,  brother! — 
Honor  bright,  my  own  Kathleen  !** 

Although  the  poor  fellow  was  a  private,  this 
appeal  was  so  public,  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  ^o 
down  and  inquire  into  the  particulars  of  the  dis- 
tress. It  appeared  that  he  had  been  home,  on 
Furlough,  to  visit  his  family, — and  having  ex- 
ceeded as  he  thought  the  term  of  his  leave,  he 
was  goio^  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  and  to  undergo 
the  penalty  of  his  neglect.  I  asked  him  when 
the  Furlough  expired. 

"  The  first  of  March,  your  honor — bad  luck  to 
it  of  all  the  black  days  in  the  world, — and  here 
it  is,  come  sudden  on  me  like  a  shot !" 

"  The  first  of  March  ! — why,  my  good  fellow, 
you  have  a  day  to  spare  then, — the  first  of  March 
will  not  be  here  till  to-morrow.  It  is  Leap  Year 
and  February  has  twenty-nine  days." 

The  soldier  was  thunderstruck. — "Twenty- 
nine  days  is  it  ? — You're  sartin  of  that  same ! — 
Oh,  Mother,  Mother ! — the  Divil  fly  away  wid 
yere  ould  Almanack — a  base  cratur  of  a  book, 
to  be  deceaven  one,  afther  living  so  long  in  the 
family  of  us !" 

His  first  impulse  was  to  cut  a  caper  on  the  roof 
of  the  coach,  and  throw  up  his  cap,  with  a  loud 
Hurrah  !-r-His  second,  was  to  throw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  Kathleen,  and  the  third,  was  to  wring 
my  hand  off*  in  acknowledgment. — 

"  It's  a  happy  man  I  am,  your  Honor,  for  my 
word's  saved,  and  all  by  your  Honor's  manes. — 
Long  life  to  your  Honor  for  the  same ! — May  ye 
live  a  long  hundred — and  lape-years  every  one 
of  them  I" 


THE  LOG  OP  THB  ROVER. 

Chkiit  Hsalino  the  Sick.— Wa  bolieve  (and  are  disap- 
pointed) that  this  celebrated  painting  will  not  be  exhibited  tn 
this  city  until  next  spring.  We  understand  that  it  is  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  Baltimore  in  a  few  days,  and  congratulate  our 
friends  in  that  city  in  the  prospect  they  have  of  beholding  this 
nibiioie  and  beautiful  work  of  art. 

07  We  wish  our  agents,  on  getting  siibfcriben  In  the 
coontry  wbopay  them  a  year*s  subscription  in  ad?ance,  to  re- 
mit the  names  and  money  as  soon  as  possible,  as  a  month's 
delay  has  caused  one  or  two  of  them  to  be  called  hard  names 
and  has  likewise  subjected  us  to  a  small  item  of  postage. 
Subscribers  have  reason  to  complain  when  a  month  or  six 
weeks  pass  away,  and  they  get  no  return  for  tlieir  money. 
Win  our  western  agent  be  punctual  in  this  respect  1 

117  Persons  in  the  dty  who  wish  the  ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE  \e{t  at  their  residences,  win  please  hand  in  their 
names  at  our  oflke  as  soon  as  possible,  that  the  carriers  may 
form  their  routes. 

CoifPLBTi  VoLVHia  or  THB  RovBE.— The  Rover,  Vol.  V. 
complete,  can  be  had  at  the  office,  if  applied  for  soon.  Price 
$1.  The  volume  contains  upwards  of  400  pages  of  reading 
matter,  besides  fifty-two  steel  plate  and  wood  engravings. 


To  SoBscKiBsas.— A  red  cross,  marked  on  the  margin  of  tb« 
last  page  will  be  a  notification  to  such  of  our  sobecribert 
whose  term  of  subscription  expires  with  the  dose  of  thU 
volume. 

THIS  NtTMBBR 
Concludes  the  present  and  last  issue  of  the  Rover,  and  next 
week  we  shall'  publish  the  first  number  of  the  New  York  n- 
Instrated  Magazine.  We  have  before  stated  our  reasons  for 
changing  the  name,  so  that  a  repetition  of  them  now  would 
be  useless.  To  our  mail  subscribers  it  will  be  continued  the 
same  as  the  Rover,  and  we  know  they  will  not  complain  of 
the  change,  when  they  see  it  is  for  the  better.  In  calling  It 
an  Illustrated  Magazine,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  shall 
be  a  **  picture  book  ;**  but  it  will  contain  a  new  steel  plate  t» 
each  number,  and  at  least  one  (and  often  more  than  one) 
large  and  beautiful  illustration  on  wood,  got  up  expressly  for 
the  work.  We  intend  that  its  contents  shall  speak  loudly  for 
patronage,  and  have  secured  the  assistance  of  several  able 
and  distinguished  contributors.  An  increase  of  patronage 
will  not  cause  us  to  be  remiss  in  our  duties,  but  will  spur  us 
on  to  stronger,  and,  if  possible,  more  active  enteiprixe. 

PROSPECTUS. 

or  THB 

NEW  YOKE  ILLUSTRATED  MAeAZTKB. 

It  is  the  Intention  of  the  subscribers  to  make  the  work  an 
elegant  companion  for  the  parlor  and  boudoir  of  the  meet  re- 
fined and  polite  readers. 

As  a  Ladt*s  Maoazikb,  Its  moral  tobe  will  be  onexceptioii- 
sble,  while  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  publishers  to  make  iU 
pages  entertaining  and  instrucUve.  It  will  embody  Tales, 
Poetry,  Romance,  Historical  and  Traditional  Sketches  of  all 
Countries,  Local  Sketches,  4kc.,  and,  at  tiroes,  be  humocoua 
without  being  ofitansive— satirical  without  being  personal. 

As  a  Obrtlbmaii*s  MAOAzniB,it  will  be  found  the  welcom« 
companion  of  a  leisure  hour— drawing  the  mind  from  the  anx- 
iety of  business  to  the  study  of  humanity— lifting  thought  and 
the  heart  from  the  smileleas  Valley  of  Care. 

Great  pains  will  be  taken  with  the  lUustrations,  which  will 
be  prepared  expressly  for  this  work—no  second-hand  plate 
being  given  hi  any  InsUnce.  The  steel  engravings  will  come 
Arom  the  establishment,  and  be  under  the  superintendence  of 
A.  L.  Dicb;  and  the  illustrations  on  wood,  which  wiU  be  very 
elegant,  will  be  executed  in  a  superior  manner  by  J.  W. 
MoKSB,  both  gentlemen  ranking  high  in  their  respective  de- 
partments of  Art. 

We  shall  publish  It  weekly,  as  at  present,  and  each  num- 
ber will  contain  besides,  other  elegant  illustrations  woven 
into  the  letter  press, 

A  Bbautiful  Nrw  EKOBAviva  ox  Stbbl, 
got  up  expressly  for  the  work,  accompanied  by  descriptive 
text. 

The  first  number  of  the  Illustrated  Magazine  will  be  issued 
on  the  SOth  September,  instant,  and  will  be  sent  to  agents  oa 
the  usual  terms.    Single  copies  6  cents. 

07  The  plate  edition,  without  stitching,  can  go  in  the  roaB 
at  newspaper  postage.  This  is  a  great  advantage  over  the 
monthlies.    Our  terms  of  subscription  will  be  as  follows : 

With  steel  plate  and  cover,  ♦«.«)  a  year,  In  advance; 

Without  the  plate  and  cover— simply  the  sheet  containing 
the  reading  matter  and  wood  illostrations— flOO  a  year,  In 
advance. 

Commission  to  agents,  procuring  yearly  subscribers  who 
pay  in  advance,  90  per  cent.,  or  the  sixth  copy  gratis. 

Pbircipal  Aobrts  in  Nbw  Tobe.— Burgess,  Stringer  * 
Co.,  comer  of  Broadway  and  Ann  street ;  Tottle  dt  Dexter, 
30  Ann  street;  W.  Taylor, S  Astor  House;  and  Graham,  Tri- 
bune Buildings,  156  Nassau  street. 

ROBINSON  4t  CO,  I 

19S  rULTOR-ST.,  RBW  TOBK. 

JI7  We  will  exchange  with  country  papers  that  copy  tlit 
above,  and  refer  to  it  editorially. 
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